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THE  DAWN  OF  A NEW  DAY 

A puzzling  phenomenon  occurs 
when  one  endeavors  to  recall  in  their 
proper  sequence  the  events  of  the  past 
year:  there  follows  a certain  loss  of 
perspective  which  is  somewhat  baf- 
fling to  minds  accustomed  to  orderly 
processes  of  thinking;  things  which 
happened  only  a few  months  ago  ap- 
pear to  have  occurred  in  previous 
years,  and  the  events  of  the  earlier 
months  of  1918  seem  to  belong  to  the 
distant  past. 

The  Bellman  confesses  to  a realiza- 
tion that  his  mind  in  this  respect  is,  so  to  speak,  out  of 
focus  and,  being  commonplace  himself,  he  imagines  this 
to  be  a common  experience.  It  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  history  has  been  made  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  and  especially  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year;  the  jumbling  together  of  the  momentous  out- 
standing events  since  1914,  which  remain  as  milestones 
in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  world,  while  lesser  occur- 
rences lose  their  proper  relation,  the  result  defying 
chronological  arrangement.  It  has  been  a disorderly 
world,  the  history  of  which  is  not  yet  susceptible  of  or- 
derly treatment,  and  the  problems  of  today  follow  so 
quickly  upon  those  of  yesterday  that  it  is  difficult  to  think 
backward  coherently. 

One  can  at  least  realize  that  1918  has  been  a very 
wonderful  and  amazing  year,  full  of  shocks  and  surprises, 
concluding  in  peace  at  last.  Preceding  the  armistice  had 
come,  for  one  thing,  a very  clear  and  definite  understand- 
ing, among  the  mass  of  people  at  least,  of  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  the  war.  It  took  more  than  four  years  of 
fighting  fully  to  clarify  the  world’s  vision  in  this  respect, 
and,  since  it  will  undoubtedly  have  the  very  greatest  in- 
fluence in  the  formal  establishment  of  peace,  it  becomes 
one  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  this  era. 

President  Wilson,  with  his  genius  for  discerning,  in- 
terpreting and  putting  into  words  the  latent  ideals  of 
contemporaneous  humanity,  very  clearly  expressed  this 
thought  in  September  last  when  he  said:  “It  is  the  peculi- 
arity of  this  great  war  that,  while  statesmen  have  seemed 
to  cast  about  for  definiteness  of  their  purpose  and  have 
sometimes  seemed  to  shift  their  ground  and  their  point 
of  view,  the  thought  of  the  mass  of  men,  whom  statesmen 
are  supposed  to  instruct  and  lead,  has  grown  more  and 
more  unclouded,  more  and  more  certain  of  what  it  is  they 
are  fighting  for.  National  purposes  have  fallen  more 
and  more  into  the  background,  and  the  common  purpose 
of  enlightened  mankind  has  taken  their  place.  The  coun- 
sels of  plain  men  have  become  on  all  hands  more  simple 
and  straightforward  and  more  unified  than  the  councils  of 
sophisticated  men  of  affairs,  who  still  retain  the  impres- 
sion they  are  playing  a game  of  power  for  high  stakes. 
That  is  why  I have  said  this  is  a people’s  war,  not  a 
statesman’s.  Statesmen  must  follow  the  clarified  common 
thought  or  be  broken.” 

These  pregnant  sentences  will  bear  re-reading,  and 
the  more  thought  that  is  given  to  their  significance  the 
better  will  it  be  possible  to  see  more  clearly  the  obvious 
trend  of  international  events  and  be  prepared  for  it.  The 
old  order  has  gone,  never  again  to  return,  and  it  went  with 
the  year  1918.  It  had  its  virtues  and  its  vices,  with  which 
history  will,  in  time,  deal  justly;  but  it  is  forever  passed, 
whether  for  better  or  worse  time  will  prove.  Those  who 
cling  to  it  and  hope  for  its  reinstatement  are  wasting 
their  opportunities  in  vain  seeking;  it  is  both  wiser  and 
better  to  accept  conditions  as  they  are,  and  meet  them 
squarely  and  courageously. 
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As  the  thoughts  of  the  mass  of  men  concerning  the 
purposes  of  the  war  became  more  unclouded  and  definite 
until,  previous  to  the  end,  they  were  perfectly  clear,  so 
has  its  thought  clarified  as  to  the  kind  of  peace  which 
must  be  established  as  a result  of  the  war,  and  statesmen 
must,  as  Mr.  Wilson  has  said,  follow  the  common  thought 
or  be  broken.  Many  who  have  refused  to  do  so  are  in  fact 
already  broken,  although  they  may  not  realize  it. 

Henceforth,  only  those  leaders  competent  to  interpret 
and  willing  to  carry  out  the  desires  of  the  masses  can 
expect  to  be  given  the  authority  of  leadership.  The  peo- 
ple themselves  are  determined  to  rule,  and  indeed  have  the 
right  to  rule,  and  any  attempt  to  re-establish  the  control 
of  class  and  the  rights  of  privilege,  unsupported  by  service 
in  the  common  cause  of  humanity,  must  inevitably  fail. 

Narrow  and  individual  nationalism  which  takes  little 
or  no  account  of  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  whole 
world  so  long  as  the  one  country  in  which  it  is  concerned 
prospers,  has  gone  down  in  the  welter  of  this  war  as  cer- 
tainly as  autocracy  and  militarism.  This  has  been  human- 
ity’s war,  and  humanity  has  paid  its  cost  in  nearly  six 
million  of  its  dead  and  the  waste  of  countless  thousands 
of  millions  of  its  money  and  property.  Humanity  will 
therefore  rightfully  demand  the  fruits  of  its  sacrifice,  re- 
gardless of  national  interests.  Internationalism,  in  its 
best  sense,  must  therefore  take  the  place  of  the  old,  re- 
stricted nationalism. 

This  does  not  mean  that  wholesome  national  life  and 
the  highest  of  national  ideals  are  to  be  sacrificed  for  a 
nebulous  dream  of  a common  country;  it  does  not  mean 
the  substitution  of  a common  flag  and  a common  govern- 
ment for  the  individual  emblem  and  the  government  best 
suited  for  individual  countries.  It  does,  however,  mean 
a greater,  more  intense,  more  glorious  patriotism  and  in- 
dividualism that,  in  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  self,  takes  into 
full  account,  as  of  equal  or  even  far  greater  magnitude 
and  importance,  the  well-being  and  safety  of  others  as 
well.  “National  purposes  have  fallen  more  and  more  into 
the  background,  and  the  common  purpose  of  enlightened 
mankind  has  taken  their  place.” 

The  intelligent  forces  of  humanity  and  civilization  are 
now  well  started  on  the  road  toward  the  United  States  of 
the  World.  This  is  perhaps  less  evident  in  America, 
which  has  been  in  the  advance  in  successfully  establishing 
such  a confederacy  for  itself,  than  in  Europe,  where  recent 
occurrences  make  manifest  beyond  all  question  that  the 
ideals  long  accepted  in  this  country  are  also  the  con- 
trolling and  dominant  aspirations  in  the  new  order  of 
things  about  to  be  established.  To  every  enunciation  of 
the  broad  principles  fundamentally  governing  this  con- 
ception of  international  agreement  the  response  from  the 
people  has  been  overwhelmingly  and  enthusiastically 
favorable.  Such  statesmen  as  Lloyd-George  and  Balfour 
see  the  light  now,  if  they  have  not  long  seen  it,  and  all 
the  conflicting  views  supposed  to  exist  favorable  to  out- 
worn ideas  of  selfish  nationalism  will  be  dissipated  and 
come  to  naught  in  the  final  adjustment  of  permanent 
peace  conditions. 

Greater  and  higher,  nobler  and  broader  conceptions 
of  justice  and  right,  not  for  one  but  for  all  peoples,  are 
to  take  the  place  of  the  former  limited  responsibilities  of 
nations,  and  international  statesmanship  is  to  supplant 
insular  and  provincial  leadership.  In  this  new  and  better 
order  of  things  the  protection  of  the  weak  and  helpless 
is  to  be  the  privilege  and  the  higher  duty  of  the  strong. 
Nowhere  in  all  the  world  can  injustice  and  suppression 
survive  the  strong  influence  of  this  enlightened  interna- 
tionalism which  is  coming.  The  concern  of  one  is  to  be 
the  concern  of  all,  and  no  nation  can  live  to  itself  alone, 
nor  can  it  be  suffered  to  die  to  itself  alone. 


Individualism  will  survive  so  far  as  it  devotes  itself 
to  the  betterment  of  others  as  well  as  itself,  and  con- 
tributes its  just  share  to  the  common  welfare,  but  no 
purely  selfish  aggrandizement,  whether  it  be  in  the  realm 
of  industrial  or  of  political  life,  can  permanently  flourish 
under  the  world’s  new  dispensation.  It  is  a new-born 
world,  not  merely  a new-born  nation  or  nations,  that  has 
come  into  existence  after  more  than  four  years  of  agony 
and  travail.  Side  by  side  and  in  common  danger  men  of 
all  nations  have  fought  for  the  same  object.  They  have 
been  brought  together  by  the  perils  of  war,  and  if  mis- 
taken statesmen  attempt  to  break  them  asunder  by  the 
re-establishment  of  the  old  lines  of  demarcation,  they  will 
fail  utterly.  Humanity  will  not  be  denied  its  rights  of 
fellowship. 

Such  are  the  signs  of  the  times  which  are  plainly  and 
clearly  seen  as  the  new  year  of  1919,  the  year  of  peace, 
comes  into  being.  In  them  is  no  menace  to  men  of  good 
will,  conscious  of  the  injustice  and  defects  of  the  old  era, 
and  ready  to  welcome  a new  and  nobler  one.  There  can 
be  no  perpetuation  of  Bolshevism  and  anarchy,  the  out- 
come of  brutality  and  ignorance,  in  such  a programme  as 
that  which  the  world  has  clearly  determined  upon.  Self- 
restraint  and  constructiveness  are  its  keystones,  mercy 
and  justice  its  watchwords.  Ephemeral  phenomena  of 
this  kind,  due  to  the  chaos  of  overturned  autocracy,  will 
disappear,  and  in  due  time  the  house  of  the  world  will  be 
set  in  order. 

Great  opportunities  for  service  lie  ahead,  to  which 
humanity  will  hasten  to  respond  as  soon  as  the  way  is 
made  plain.  Mankind,  long  cherishing  its  ideals  of  bet- 
terment, now  sees  the  realization  of  them  in  the  future. 
Not  in  a single  year  will  the  world  be  made  safe  for  de- 
mocracy, and  democracy  become  safe  for  the  world,  but 
in  the  years  to  come,  step  by  step,  men  will  go  forward 
out  of  the  darkness  into  the  dawn,  and  from  the  dawn  into 
the  brightness  and  glory  of  the  coming  day  in  which  wars 
will  cease,  misery,  oppression,  famine  and  disease  disap- 
pear, and  life  will  become,  not  for  the  few  but  for  the 
many,  in  all  lands,  for  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong, 
such  an  existence  as  God  intended  it  should  be. 


REBUKING  THE  SWINE 

When  Baron  von  der  Lancken  and  Dr.  Rith  wired 
from  Berlin  that  they  had  been  appointed  by  the  German 
government  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Hoover  for  food  sup- 
plies, and,  through  Mr.  Brown,  director  of  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium,  endeavored  to  obtain  a meeting 
with  him,  the  American  Food  Administrator  sent  a curt 
reply  that  gave  great  delight  to  his  fellow-citizens  at 
home. 

It  is  probable  that  it  was  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion. Mr.  Hoover  evidently  spoke  out  of  the  fullness  of 
a bitter  and  exasperating  experience,  and  expressed  him- 
self with  the  utmost  frankness,  if  not  diplomatically.  His 
message  to  Mr.  Brown  in  response  to  these  overtures  was 
as  follows: 

“You  can  describe  two  and  a half  years  of  arrogance 
toward  ourselves  and  cruelty  to  the  Belgians  in  any  lan- 
guage you  may  select  and  tell  the  pair  personally  to  go 
to  hell  with  my  compliments.  If  I do  have  to  deal  with 
Germans,  it  will  not  be  with  that  pair.” 

This  answer  is  characteristic  of  the  man  who  made 
it.  He  has  a long  memory  and  is  not  apt  to  forget  the 
actions  of  those  Germans  with  whom  perforce  he  was 
obliged  to  treat  when  Belgium  was  at  their  mercy  and  his 
Commission  carried  on  its  mighty  work  of  feeding  the  non- 
combatant  population  on  their  contemptuous  and  arro- 
gant sufferance. 

If  Germany  is  to  be  furnished  food  supplies  from 
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America,  it  will  not  be  through  such  intermediaries  as 
Baron  von  der  Lancken,  once  chief  of  the  Political  De- 
partment in  Brussels  during  the  German  occupation.  The 
appointment  of  this  person  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Hoover 
shows  a curious  lack  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority  at  Berlin,  or  else  it  displays  the  singular  obtuse- 
ness of  Lancken’s  nature.  He  evidently  has  the  effront- 
ery to  imagine  that,  because  of  his  former  exalted  posi- 
tion, the  American  Food  Administrator  will  let  bygones 
be  bygones,  and  will  be  glad  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
on  the  return  of  peace. 

He  reckons  without  his  host,  as  Mr.  Hoover’s  emphatic 
telegram  clearly  indicates.  Lancken  s part  in  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Belgian  people  will  never  be  forgotten  or  con- 
doned by  any  American  familiar  with  it.  Instead  of 
appearing  as  an  emissary  representing  the  present  Ger- 
man government,  he  richly  deserves  hanging,  and  would 
doubtless  receive  his  deserts  if  he  ever  dared  re-enter 
Brussels. 

It  was  this  very  man,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  brief 
authority,  to  whom  Hugh  Gibson,  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  at  Brussels,  appealed  in  behalf  of  Edith 
Cavell  on  the  eve  of  her  brutal  murder.  To  quote  from 
Mr.  Gibson’s  own  account  of  his  experience  on  that  ter- 
rible night:  “When  we  got  to  the  Political  Department 
we  found  that  Baron  von  der  Lancken  and  all  the  members 
of  his  staff  had  gone  out  to  spend  the  evening  at  one  of 
the  disreputable  little  theatres  that  have  sprung  up  here 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Germans.” 

In  response  to  an  imperative  message,  Lancken  re- 
turned to  his  headquarters  about  half-past  ten,  read  the 
note  from  Minister  Whitlock  which  Mr.  Gibson  presented, 
and  showed  “no  feeling  aside  from  cynical  annoyance.” 
At  first,  he  tried  to  persuade  the  American  representative 
that  Miss  Cavell  was  not  in  danger  of  immediate  execu- 
tion, but  finally  agreed  to  telephone  to  the  judge  of  the 
court-martial  which  had  “tried”  her,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  facts.  He  returned  with  the  announcement  that  she 
had  been  condemned  to  death  and  would  be  shot  during 
the  night. 

Mr.  Gibson  pleaded  in  vain  for  clemency,  for  at  least 
a temporary  postponement  of  the  sentence ; he  asked  that 
the  German  Emperor  be  communicated  with,  and  at- 
tempted in  every  possible  way  to  reach  Lancken’s  stony 
heart,  or  convince  him  by  argument  that  the  execution  of 
Miss  Cavell  would  be  a mistake  from  the  German  point 
of  view. 

To  appeal  and  argument  alike  Lancken  remained 
obdurate.  He  sought  to  avoid  responsibility  by  saying 
that  another  swine,  General  von  Sauberschweig,  military 
governor  of  Belgium,  was  the  supreme  authority,  and  at 
last  consented  to  telephone  him,  returning  after  half  an 
hour’s  absence  to  say  that  the  governor  declined  “to  accept 
the  appeal  for  clemency  or  any  other  representations  in 
regard  to  the  matter.” 

“Despite  Lancken’s  very  positive  statements  as  to 
the  futility  of  our  errand,”  says  Mr.  Gibson,  “we  con- 
tinued to  appeal  to  every  sentiment  to  secure  delay  and 
time  for  reconsideration  of  the  case.  . . . Lancken 

squirmed  and  blustered  by  turns,  but  stuck  to  his  refusal. 

. . . Our  efforts  were  perfectly  useless,  however,  as  the 
men  with  whom  we  had  to  deal  were  so  completely  callous 
and  indifferent  that  they  were  in  no  way  moved  by  any- 
thing that  we  could  say.  We  did  not  stop  until  after  mid- 
night, when  it  was  only  too  clear  that  there  was  no  hope. 
Miss  Cavell  was  taken  out  and  shot  before  daybreak. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  hatreds  should  not  be  per- 
petuated ; on  the  other  hand,  sickly  sentimentality  should 
not  succeed  in  obliterating  facts,  and  some  things  are  not 
forgotten  as  readily  as  Baron  von  der  Lancken  evidently 
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imagines.  One  is  the  murder  of  Edith  Cavell,  for  which 
he  was  largely  responsible.  In  addition  thereto,  his  out- 
rageous arrogance  toward  the  Americans  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Relief  in  Belgium  did  not  endear  him  to  this 
country.  He  has  an  account  to  settle  before  he  can  ven- 
ture to  approach  an  American  on  any  subject  whatever. 

Germany  will  make  a very  serious  mistake  if  she  at- 
tempts to  gain  any  consideration  for  herself  through  the 
agency  of  those  who  were  prominent  and  influential  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Kaiser.  Such  men  as  Lancken  would 
do  well  to  keep  discreetly  in  the  background  until  their 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  while  in  office  are  less  well 
remembered. 


AN  EDITORIAL  CORRECTIVE 

Like  all  other  people  who  venture  publicly  to  speak 
their  convictions,  The  Bellman  receives  many  indignant 
protests  concerning  his  course,  and  not  a few  expressions 
of  commendation.  It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  him 
that  people  should  take  the  trouble  to  write  abusive  letters 
about  articles  which  they  do  not  approve,  seeing  that  they 
are  not  compelled  to  read  them,  and  can  easily  spare 
themselves  annoyance,  as  well  as  time  and  postage,  by 
simply  ignoring  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  gratifying  to  receive  in- 
dorsement that  The  Bellman  is  frequently  tempted  to  say 
something  which  will  not  be  favorably  received  by  some 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  from  those  of  a contrary  mind. 

On  the  whole,  after  an  experience  of  many  years  in 
this  occupation  or  profession,  The  Bellman  concludes  that 
the  public  is  about  evenly  divided  in  opinion  on  any  given 
subject  of  national  importance.  For  every  indignant  sub- 
scriber lost  by  reason  of  some  unwelcome  utterance,  at 
least  one  equally  valuable  subscriber  is  gained  on  account 
of  it.  The  kicks  and  the  half-pence  coming  his  way  offset 
each  other,  and  there  remains  the  satisfaction  of  having 
said  what  he  himself  believes  to  be  true  and  right. 

Occasionally  there  comes  a letter  of  protest  which  does 
not  go  to  extremes  of  denunciation  or  to  the  “stop  my 
paper”  last  word  of  excommunication,  but  merely  points 
out  an  apparent  injustice  with  a fair  and  reasonable  claim 
for  rectification.  Such  a communication  commands  re- 
spect because  the  intention  back  of  it  is  not  vindictive, 
and  its  tendency  is  helpful.  The  following  extract  from 
a recent  letter  of  this  character  illustrates  this  type  of 
protest  which  is  both  reasonable  and  effective.  The  writer 
requests  that  his  name  be  not  published  in  connection 
with  it. 

“The  Bellman  and  I have  not  always  agreed,  but  I 
have  always  read  what  it  had  to  say  with  great  interest 
and  pleasure.  Where  we  agreed,  it  confirmed  me  in  my 
own  opinions ; where  we  disagreed,  it  made  me  carefully 
reconsider  my  own  opinions,  sometimes  confirming  me  in 
them  and  sometimes  causing  me  to  change  them,  but  in 
everything  on  which  we  did  not  agree,  I have  always  felt 
that  our  differences  were  those  of  two  friends  who  could 
disagree  without  questioning  one  another’s  integrity  or 
motives. 

“It  is,  therefore,  with  deep  regret  that  I read  your 
leading  editorial  in  the  issue  of  Saturday,  December  7, 
1918,  entitled  ‘The  President’s  Departure,’  because  it 
seems  to  impugn  the  motives  and  question  the  honesty  of 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  you  in  your  estimate  of 
President  Wilson.  There  are  a great  many  of  us  in  the 
United  States  who  consider  ourselves  loyal  and  upright 
citizens,  who  think  we  have  some  ideals  which  are  high 
and  noble  and  toward  which  we  strive  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  but  who  do  not  have  the  same  confidence  in  Mr. 
Wilson,  either  personally  or  as  an  executive,  that  you 
have. 
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“We  have  no  quarrel  with  you  for  the  faith  which  you 
have  in  him,  or  with  your  defense  of  him  from  time  to 
time,  so  long  as  you  do  not  question  our  sincerity  and 
honesty.  Short  of  that,  we  expect  to  give  you  always  a 
warm  welcome,  even  when  you  most  vigorously  attack 
our  views.  As  a matter  of  fact,  those  of  us  who  do  not 
believe  in  Mr.  Wilson,  as  you  do,  have  had  the  harder 
part  during  the  war,  for  we  also  have  given  of  all  that  we 
had  to  the  limit  of  our  ability  in  the  service  of  our  country, 
without  full  faith  in  our  leader. 

“We  have  bought  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Savings 
Stamps;  we  have  paid  enormous  taxes;  our  sons  have 
gone  into  the  military  service  of  the  country;  we  have 
contributed  to  all  the  various  war  charities  and  otherwise ; 
we  have  backed  up  every  effort  toward  winning  the  war 
and  keeping  America  loyal,  and  we  have  refrained  from 
public  and,  so  far  as  possible,  from  private,  criticism  of 
the  President  and  of  the  administration,  and  have  tried 
to  discourage  it  in  others. 

“Now  that  the  war  is  over,  we  feel  some  freedom  in 
uttering  what  we  believe  to  be  just  and  necessary  criti- 
cisms of  the  President- and  of  his  administration.  Such 
utterances  are  disloyal  to  neither  the  country  nor  the  gov- 
ernment, and  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  fair  to  include  us  in 
a ‘conspiracy  of  abuse  and  vilification,’  for  your  editorial 
puts  all  who  do  not  feel  as  you  do  in  one  class. 

“This  letter  is  not  for  publication,  nor  for  public  an- 
swer. It  is  simply  a protest  on  the  part  of  one  of  your 
readers  against  what  he  hopes  is  an  unintentional  asper- 
sion put  upon  a great  number  of  loyal  American  citizens, 
and  a protest  from  one  who  hopes  to  still  receive  The 
Bellman  as  a friend  and  counselor.’’ 

The  Bellman  considers  the  foregoing  the  perfect 
model  of  an  effective  and  helpful  letter  of  protest,  and 
commends  its  tone  to  those  who  often  feel  like  taking  their 
pens  in  hand  in  order  to  tell  the  editor  that  they  disagree 
with  him. 

To  such,  the  following  wholly  disinterested  suggestion 
comes  from  one  who  really  does  not  care  a whoop  whether 
they  follow  it  toward  him  or  not,  but  offers  it  for  its  gen- 
eral value  as  an  editorial  corrective,  based  on  years  of 
actual  editorial  experience:  you  never  in  all  your  life,  no 
matter  if  you  are  older  than  Methuselah,  discovered  an 
editor  whose  opinion  was  worth  reading  or  who  possessed 
any  convictions  of  his  own  worth  putting  in  type,  who  was 
influenced  a particle,  except  in  the  contrary  direction,  by 
a letter  abusing  and  denouncing  his  utterances;  it  only 
serves  to  make  him  more  determined  to  continue  in  his 
own  way  and  hold  more  strongly  to  his  own  views.  As 
for  the  “stop  my  paper”  argument,  that  is  equally  feeble. 
The  more  letters  of  this  kind  he  receives,  the  more  he  is 
convinced  that  he  has  really  “said  something,”  and  as  he 
is  morally  certain  that  for  every  reader  thus  lost  he  is 
sure  to  gain  another,  and  probably  two  more,  of  a contrary 
mind,  he  goes  on  his  appointed  way  serenely  and  unin- 
fluenced. Also,  in  these  days  of  high  cost  of  the  paper, 
ink  and  labor  necessary  to  produce  a publication,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  loss  of  a few  subscribers  more  or 
less  is  not  altogether  to  be  dejdored ; it  has  its  compensa- 
tions, financial  if  not  ethical. 

Such  a letter  as  that  quoted  is  helpful  in  this  instance 
because  it  gives  The  Bellman  an  opportunity  to  say  quite 
frankly  and  sincerely  that  if  the  article  referred  to  con- 
veyed the  impression  received  by  the  reasonable  protester, 
it  was  inadvertent  on  The  Bellman’s  part.  He  had  no 
such  thought  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  it. 

On  the  contrary,  he  honours  and  respects  those  who, 
differing  from  the  President  and  not  having  full  faith  in 
him  as  a leader,  have  nevertheless  conducted  themselves 
throughout  as  this  correspondent  sets  forth  in  his  defense 


of  them.  Doubtless  there  have  been  millions  of  such  men 
in  America,  and  they  are  justly  entitled  to  the  very  highest 
commendation,  more  particularly  as  theirs  has  been  the 
harder  part.  The  Bellman  does  not  question  for  one 
moment  their  honesty  and  sincerity  and  greatly  admires 
their  patriotic  self-restraint. 

He  believes,  however,  that,  although  the  armistice  is 
signed,  the  war  will  not  be  over  until  peace  is  made  and 
the  issues  are  settled.  He  therefore  thinks  that  a con- 
tinuation of  the  same  reticence  in  criticizing  the  President 
heretofore  shown  would  be  advisable  from  a broad,  patri- 
otic standpoint,  although  under  no  circumstances  would 
he  infer  that  such  Americans  as  those  described  are  in- 
cluded in  “the  conspiracy  of  abuse  and  vilification”  spoken 
of  in  the  article  in  question. 

A SIMPLE  BRUTAL  SOLDIER 

Old  field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  in  command  of 
what  is  left  of  the  retreating  German  army,  has  his  points. 
He  did  not  desert  his  troops  as  the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown 
Prince  did,  to  seek  personal  safety  in  a neutral  country. 
Pie  has  stood  by  to  do  his  duty  to  his  country  as  he  con- 
ceives it  to  be.  It  is  a very  difficult  task,  and  he  is  an 
old  man  who  might  well  plead  his  years  in  extenuation  of 
retirement.  Personally,  he  has  nothing  to  gain  by  seeing 
the  thing  through  to  the  bitter  end. 

No  doubt  he  is  as  merciless  and  ruthless  as  less  coura- 
geous German  soldiers  are,  and  probably  has  all  the 
faults  of  the  system  under  which  he  received  his  training, 
but  at  least  he  is  consistent  and  true  to  his  conceptions. 
Obviously,  he  is  trying  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  without  trickery. 

Von  Hindenburg  accepted  his  post  under  the  new 
government  because  he  felt  that  it  was  the  only  way  to 
save  his  country  from  anarchy.  His  patriotism  rose  su- 
perior to  his  personal  inclinations,  and  for  his  courage 
and  steadfastness,  his  fidelity  to  his  arnry  and  his  devo- 
tion to  Germany  in  the  hour  of  disaster,  he  is  certainly 
entitled  to  credit,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  admire 
a soldier  of  his  school. 

He  had  long  retired  from  military  service  when  the 
war  began,  and  was  rumored  to  have  been  no  favorite  with 
the  late  Emperor  or  the  military  clique  which  dictated  the 
mistaken  policy  of  Germany.  He  was  a rugged,  simple 
soldier  of  the  older  and  possibly  better  German  type, 
living  a quiet  life  in  his  own  town,  when  the  urgent  de- 
mand of  the  people  forced  the  Kaiser  to  recognize  and 
bring  him  forth. 

His  success  on  the  eastern  front  made  a national  hero 
of  him,  and  although  he  stoutly  contended  that  the  war 
could  best  be  won  by  pushing  the  advantages  gained  in 
the  East,  he  responded,  as  a good  soldier  should,  to  the 
demand  for  his  services  in  the  West,  and,  according  to 
his  standards,  discharged  his  duty  to  his  Emperor  faith- 
fully and  loyally’.  How  much  he  is  responsible  for  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  German  troojjs  in  northern 
France  is  not  known,  but  it  is  possible  and  not  entirely 
incompatible  with  his  previous  reputation  that  he  may 
not  have  approved  of  many  of  the  methods  of  warfare 
which  were  adopted  by  his  country. 

As  he  was  called  into  action  by  the  people,  so  he  con- 
tinues to  help  them  to  the  last,  a true  servant  of  his 
country.  He  probably  comes  nearer  to  securing  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  victors  than  any  other  of 
the  German  military  leaders,  most  of  whom  have  taken 
to  their  heels  since  the  realization  of  the  end  came.  Re- 
gardless of  history’s  treatment  of  him,  old  Field  Marshal 
von  Plindenburg  will  probably  emerge  from  the  war  as 
the  only  figure  of  which  Germany  will  make  a hero;  the 
rest  are  but  broken  and  shattered  idols. 
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The  seven  days  from  Wednes- 
day, December  25,  through 
Tuesday,  December  31,  saw,  as 
the  most  important  features  of 
the  world’s  news,  public  utter- 
ances by  the  British,  French 
and  American  leaders  clearly 
indicative  that  the  three  nations 
would  come  to  the  peace  conference  with  ideas  funda- 
mentally in  accord.  Despite  determined  efforts  by  minor- 
ity political  leaders  and  by  a section  of  the  press  in  each 
country  to  discredit  the  work  of  the  national  representa- 
tives at  the  Conference,  largely  by  attempting  to  exag- 
gerate the  inevitable  differences  of  opinion  into  insur- 
mountable barriers,  it  is  evident  that,  to  the  leaders  them- 
selves, these  differences  appear  to  present  no  obstacles 
which  cannot  be  cleared  away. 

The  position  of  the  British  and  French  leaders  has 
been  materially  strengthened  by  votes  of  confidence.  The 
result  of  the  British  general  election  was,  as  had  been 
foreseen,  a majority  for  the  coalition  party  supporting 
Lloyd-George,  but  the  strength  of  this  majority  was  far 
greater  than  had  been  popularly  anticipated.  Out  of 
seven  hundred  and  seven  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  coalition  group  secured  four  hundred  and  seventy-one, 
as  against  a total  of  only  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  for 
all  other  parties  and  groups  together,  with  two  seats  not 
finally  decided. 

The  coalition  majority  is  made  up  as  follows:  Union- 
ists, three  hundred  and  thirty-four ; Liberals,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven;  Laborites,  ten.  Of  the  opposition 
groups,  the  strongest  is  that  of  the  Sinn  Feiners,  with 
seventy-two  members.  These,  it  is  understood,  will  refuse 
to  sit,  and  will  attempt  to  establish  an  independent  Irish 
government  in  Dublin ; from  all  of  which  almost  unlimited 
trouble  may  shortly  be  expected.  The  Labor  party,  out- 
side of  the  coalition,  returned  sixty-four  members ; the 
Unionists  forty-six  and  the  Liberals  thirty-seven.  Among 
the  candidates  who  were  defeated  as  a result  of  the  coali- 
tion landslide  were  Mr.  Asquith,  the  former  premier, 
Reginald  McKenna,  Sir  John  Simon,  Arthur  Henderson, 
the  Labor  leader,  Philip  Snowden  and  H.  Samuel.  All 
the  women  candidates  failed  of  election  except  one,  a 
Sinn  Feiner. 

In  France,  after  a prolonged  and  stormy  legislative 
session,  Premier  Clemenceau  received  a vote  of  confidence 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  three  hundred  and  eighty  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four.  M.  Clemenceau  represents 
a distinctly  more  reactionary  element  than  either  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  or  President  Wilson,  and  has  won  the  oppo- 
sition of  a good  part  of  the  Socialist  group  in  the  French 
Chamber,  headed  by  Albert  Thomas.  None  the  less,  his 
majority  as  shown  in  the  test  vote  was  strong  enough  to 
give  him  a free  hand  in  the  coming  deliberations. 

According  to  a statement  given  to  the  press  by  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  “President  Wilson  and  the  British  repre- 
sentatives are  in  complete  agreement  on  general  princi- 
ples, which,  I think  I feel  safe  in  saying,  make  certain 
combined  action  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
in  the  Peace  Congress.  The  President  has  conferred  with 
the  representatives  of  the  other  allies  in  France,  and  has 
reached  a complete  understanding  with  them.  Now  that 
he  has  conferred  in  London  with  the  British  representa- 


tives, and  has  found  no  differences  between  them,  it  can 
be  said  that  all  the  allies  are  certainly  in  accord  on  basic 
principles.” 

Cabled  excerpts  from  Premier  Clemenceau’s  speech  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  although  headline  writers  gen- 
erally tried  to  distort  them  into  an  expression  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  League  of  Nations  plan,  indicate  that  he  is 
essentially  in  accord  with  President  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Lloyd-George. 

“The  question  of  peace  is  a tremendous  problem.  It 
is  a question  which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  ever  sub- 
mitted to  the  nation  any  time.  In  a few  days  a conference 
of  delegates  will  meet  at  Paris  which  will  settle  the  fate 
of  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

“There  is  an  old  system  of  alliances  called  the  ‘balance 
of  power.’  It  seems  to  be  condemned  nowadays,  but  if 
such  a balance  had  preceded  the  war;  if  England,  the 
United  States,  France  and  Italy  had  agreed,  saying  that 
whoever  attacked  one  of  them,  attacked  the  whole  world, 
the  war  would  not  have  occurred.  This  system  of  alli- 
ances, which  I do  not  renounce,  will  be  my  guiding  thought 
at  the  Peace  Conference  if  your  confidence  sends  me  there. 

“I  have  been  reproached  with  deceiving  President 
Wilson.  I do  not  understand  why.  I have  made  it  a rule 
not  to  question  him,  but  to  let  him  develop  his  views. 
That  is  what  he  did.  President  Wilson,  to  whom  certain 
persons,  in  the  interest  of  their  parties,  attribute  inten- 
tions which  perhaps  are  not  his,  opened  his  mind  and 
inspired  respect  through  simple  speech  and  the  nobility 
of  it. 

“President  Wilson  said  to  me,  ‘I  will  try  to  convince 
you,  but  perhaps  you  will  convince  me.’ 

“You  know  that  reservations  have  been  made  on  the 
question  of  freedom  of  the  seas.  Premier  Lloyd-George 
said  to  me  one  day:  ‘You  will  admit  that  without  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  you  could  not  have  continued  the  war.’  I an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  The  British  premier  then  asked 
me  if  I was  disposed  to  do  anything  in  opposition  to 
British  ideas  on  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  I answered  in 
the  negative.  Concerning  this  question,  President  Wilson 
said  to  me: 

“ ‘I  approve  of  what  you  said.  What  I have  to  offer 
the  allied  governments  will  change  in  no  way  your  answer 
to  Premier  Lloyd-George.’ 

“France  must  never  be  invaded  again.  Guaranties  are 
necessary  to  prevent  this.  President  Wilson’s  ideas  are 
not  the  same  as  those  of  a man  whose  country  has  been 
devastated  for  four  years  and  must,  in  justice,  be  restored. 
But  he  is  an  honourable  man,  of  great  intelligence  and 
noble  spirit.” 

An  even  clearer  indication  that  the  three  nations  are 
fundamentally  in  accord  is  to  be  found  in  statements  made 
by  President  Poincare  and  Stephen  Pichon,  the  French 
foreign  minister,  on  December  31.  President  Poincare 
was  quoted  as  follows: 

“I  do  not  foresee  the  slightest  trouble  in  arriving  at 
complete  accord,  even  to  the  details.  We  already  are  in 
harmony  on  general  lines.  The  details  will  be  settled  as 
soon  as  the  delegates  get  down  to  work.  It  will  take  some 
time,  of  course,  as  there  is  a tremendous  amount  of  detail. 

“Since  the  war  Frenchmen  have  felt  this  is  a time  for 
acts,  not  words.  Set  upon  without  warning,  France  was 
forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting. 

“In  addition  to  our  losses,  1,831,000  men,  it  will  take 
years  to  recover  from  the  purely  material  setback.  That 
is  why  Germany  must  pay  not  only  important  indemnities, 
but  must  settle  for  billions  of  francs’  worth  of  property 
destroyed  or  carried  off. 

“Entire  industrial  districts  have  been  wiped  out  and 
whole  cities  razed.  Germany  must  not  be  permitted  to 
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get  ahead  of  us  by  starting  up  her  own  factories  while  we 
are  struggling  to  rebuild  ours,  which  she  destroyed.  She 
carried  off  our  machinery ; she  must  build  other  machinery 
to  replace.  She  destroyed  our  factories;  she  must  fur- 
nish materials  to  rebuild  them.  She  demolished  French 
homes  and  took  the  furniture  away.  The  people  cannot 
wait  forever  to  have  their  homes  rebuilt  and  refurnished. 
The  Germans  must  aid  in  this  task.” 

On  the  same  day,  M.  Pichon  was  reported  to  have 
made  the  following  statement: 

F ou  asked  me  in  what  spirit  the  French  government 
is  preparing  to  participate  in  the  peace  negotiations.  It 
is  agreeable  and  easy  for  me  to  reply  that  the  ideal  which 
sustained  us  during  the  war  is  guiding  us  effectively  on 
the  eve  of  peace.  This  defines  our  policy. 

“We  have  been  attacked.  We  want  security.  We 
have  been  despoiled.  We  demand  restitution.  We  have 
been  devastated.  We  want  reparation. 

But  that  which  we  ask  for  ourselves  we  demand  for 
all,  and  hence  are  closely  in  accord  with  President  Wilson. 
We  intend  that  peace,  in  erasing  the  effects  of  the  German 
crime,  shall  bring  to  all  peoples  the  certainty  that  this 
crime  will  not  be  renewed. 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  the  world  must  be  consti- 
tuted on  a new  basis.  The  basic  points  you  know.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  expressed  them;  we  have  adhered  to 
them.” 

ALLIES  TO  REMAIN  IN  RUSSIA 

The  hands  of  the  governments  of  France  and  the 
United  States  have  been  forced  somewhat  in  regard  to 
plans  for  operations  in  Russia  this  winter.  Challenging 
questions  have  been  asked  repeatedly  in  Congress  by 
Senator  Johnson,  of  California.  Socialists  in  the  French 
Chamber  have  demanded  a declaration  of  policy  from  the 
government.  The  answers  have  in  general  been  vague  or 
conflicting,  but  are  tending  rapidly  to  show  that  allied 
troops  will  remain  in  Russia  for  the  present,  and  that 
their  activities  are  likely  to  be  more  drastic. 

The  question  of  Russia  is  a serious  one,  and  growing 
more  serious  with  each  month  as  reports  of  widespread 
food  shortage  and  growing  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Bolshevik  armies  reveal.  Anti-Bolshevik  Russia  is  split 
up  by  conflicting  aims  and  jealousies,  while  the  Bolshevik 
forces  are  reported  as  amounting  to  five  hundred  thousand 
men,  while  a British  observer  claims  that  an  army  of  three 
million  is  in  the  process  of  formation.  Prince  Lvoff,  in 
his  plea  for  stronger  allied  intervention,  estimates  that 
two  hundred  thousand  additional  troops  would  be  enough 
to  suppress  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  J ohnson  and  others  have  pointed  out  that  the 
persistence  of  the  Lenine  government  indicates  that  it  is 
not  the  disorganized  and  unrepresentative  affair  that  the 
allied  governments  have  by  their  actions  implied.  A Bol- 
shevik army  is  reported  pressing  toward  the  Esthonian 
ports.  No  one  outside  of  the  governments  knows  what 
forces  are  in  Russia  to  withstand  the  advance.  Foreign 
Minister  Pichon  tells  the  chamber  that  France  will  main- 
tain a defensive  fight  only.  Clemenceau  declares  inter- 
vention in  Russia  is  now  inevitable.  News  dispatches 
come  meanwhile  telling  of  an  attack  by  American  troops, 
supported  by  Canadian  artillery,  in  which  Kadish  in 
northern  Russia  was  retaken.  In  the  south,  French  sol- 
diers and  volunteer  Russians  are  fighting  their  way  into 
Odessa.  General  P.  C.  March  announces  that  no  addi- 
tional troops  will  be  sent  to  Russia  for  the  present,  and 
the  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  allies  are  to  inter- 
vene on  a great  scale  must  apparently  await  final  action 
by  the  Peace  Conference,  with  the  direct  statement  of 
the  French  premier  and  the  sharp  action  at  Odessa  as  the 
only  straws  to  indicate  whither  the  wind  blows. 


AN  ANGLO  AMERICAN  POET 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  the  writing  of  poetry  seems 
to  most  people  to  be  shrouded  in  so  much  greater  mystery 
than  any  other  form  of  writing.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  poet  is  met  .continually  with  the  same  expression  of 
cautious  wonder  with  which  the  public  regards  the  crea- 
tures of  the  zoo,  while  the  short-story  writer  is  constantly 
encouraged  with  the  news,  ‘‘I’ve  always  thought  that  I 
could  write  stories  if  I only  had  the  time  to  try.”  At  that 
moment  the  wary  writer  flees ! The  poet  of  course  meets 
aspirants,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  his  mental  processes 
which  attract.  People  are  anxious  to  learn  “just  how 
he  does  it.” 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  expect  poets  to  have 
mental  processes  all  their  own,  we  should  not  also  expect 
them  to  spend  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  learning  how 
to  write  poetry.  The  two  requirements  do  not  mate  well ! 
It  happens  at  this  particular  season  that  we  have  a poet 
winning  honours,  who  has  only  been  writing  verse  for 
three  years.  Yet  Lady  Speyer,  or  Leonora  Speyer  as  she 
signs  her  work,  has  written  one  of  the  four  poems  which 
William  Stanley  Braithwaite  has  called  the  best  of  the 
year’s  output  of  magazine  verse. 

Lady  Speyer  is  an  American,  though  nearly  all  of  her 
life  has  been  spent  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Before 
her  marriage  to  Sir  Edgar  Speyer  she  was  a professional 
violinist.  “I’ve  had  my  violin  tucked  under  my  chin  ever 
since  I was  a little  girl,”  she  told  me,  and  it  was  an  acci- 
dent, separating  her  from  her  violin  for  a while,  that 
turned  her  to  find  expression  in  another  art.  The  true 
artist  must  find  expression,  if  not  in  one  art,  then  in 
another.  As  it  happened.  Lady  Speyer  did  not  merely 
find  a substitute,  she  discovered  that  poetry  even  more 
than  music  was  her  special  medium.  “But,”  I asked  her, 
“is  that  because  you  create  in  poetry,  while  you  only  in- 
terpreted in  music?”  “Perhaps,”  she  answered  reflec- 
tively, but  later  she  amplified  it;  “interpretation  must  be 
creative,  too,  for  one  must  discover  for  one’s  self  the 
composer’s  meaning  and  believe  in  one’s  discovery,  de- 
clare it  in  no  uncertain  voice,  or  a performance  of  Bach’s 
‘Chacone’  becomes  as  meaningless  as  a schoolboy’s  reci- 
tation of  ‘Casabianca’ !” 

I think  the  long  years  which  she  has  given  to  the  study 
of  music — J mean  music  itself,  not  the  technic — must  have 
profoundly  affected  Lady  Speyer’s  art,  unconsciously  pre- 
paring her  for  the  moment  when  she  should  feel  the  need 
of  speaking  through  verse.  Her  approach  to  poetry,  in 
so  far  as  one  may  judge  from  the  brief  period  of  her 
writing,  is  the  temperamental  one.  It  is  through  the 
emotions,  through  the  heart,  that  her  poetry  comes.  We 
can  feel  her  moved  and  swayed  by  beauty,  and  responding 
as  her  own  violin  to  the  hand  of  the  master. 

Few  poets,  I imagine,  have  learned  so  well  how  to 
superinduce  the  creative  mood.  Last  summer.  Lady 
Speyer  tolcl  me,  her  husband  built  her  a little  house  with 
a red  chimney,  near  where  they  were  staying  in  the  Lake 
George  country,  where  she  could  write  entirely  undis- 
turbed by  the  ordinary  sounds  of  the  household.  Here 
every  morning  she  would  go  with  her  violin  and  her  type- 
writer, and  she  would  play  until  the  music  had  fired  her, 
and  then  she  began  to  write.  She  told  me  also  that  she 
made  it  a habit  to  take  pencil  and  paper  to  bed  with  her, 
because  so  often  the  impulse  to  write  comes  just  before 
she  drops  off  to  sleep.  The  result  is  that  Lady  Speyer 
has  crowded  a large  amount  of  writing  into  her  three  years 
as  a poet. 

I found  her  hard  at  work  on  her  typewriter,  and  could 
only  be  amazed  at  the  variety  of  subjects  about  which 
she  has  sung.  Of  course  music  and  poetry  do  not  always 
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work  amicably  together.  The  creative  mood  will  not 
always  come  even  at  the  bidding  of  the  violin.  Inspira- 
tion has  the  reputation  of  being  a tricky  animal  to  ride. 
But  Lady  Speyer  is  fortunate,  for  she  admitted:  “Music 
and  poetry,  the  one  stimulating  the  other,  inspiring,  un- 
derstanding, fulfilling  the  other,  and  sometimes  getting 
very  much  in  the  other’s  way.  Music  and  poetry  so  alike 
really,  the  same  glory  of  rhythm,  of  color,  of  sounds, 
notes  and  words  clear-ringing,  and  above  all  the  same 
dizzy  heights  of  crea- 
tion and  of  vision.” 

It  is  interesting  to 
realize  what  Lady 
Speyer  feels  about  the 
matter  of  rhythm,  be- 
cause so  many  of  her 
verses  are  experiments 
in  this  respect,  and  one 
discovers  a fine  sense 
of  rhythm  in  her  work, 
which  is  not  the  invari- 
able possession  of  vers 
libre.  “I  am  sure,”  she 
added,  “that  having- 
made  music,  having- 
thought,  heard  and 
lived  it  all  my  life,  I 
am  helped  infinitely  in 
the  lilt,  rhythm  and 
scanning  of  my  own 
verse,  in  the  choice  of 
beautiful  - sounding 
words,  and  even  in  the 
matter  of  technic,  not 
because  of  the  years  of 
actual  violin  practice, 
of  countless  scales  and 
finger  exercises,  but 
certainly  because  of 
the  patience,  the  con- 
centration, the  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  work, 
those  years  of  study 
taught  me.” 

Surely  there  is  not 
very  much  in  this  an- 
swer of  the  traditional 
mystery  surrounding 
the  workings  of  the 
poet  mind ! Still  it  is 
well  to  remember  that 
when  she  talks  of  con- 
centration and  of  know- 
ing how  to  work,  Lady 
Speyer  speaks  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  pro- 
fessional musician,  one 
whose  case  is  proved 
before  she  even  pre- 
sents it. 

When  Lady  Speyer  returned  to  this  country  three 
years  ago,  she  told  me  that  she  was  amazed  at  the  progress 
of  American  poetry.  Apparently  she  came  back  with  the 
ordinary  English  indifference  toward  our  literature,  but 
she  has  been  most  thoroughly  converted.  Mr.  Braithwaite 
himself  has  never  spoken  more  hopefully  of  our  poetic 
future.  “American  poetry,”  Lady  Speyer  said,  “has  taken 
an  immense  hold  on  me.  It  has  had  the — to  me — extraor- 
dinary effect  of  making  me  write  poetry  myself,  music, 
my  violin  (that  faithful  and  joyous  companion  of  so  many 


years)  no  longer  satisfying  me  so  completely,  although 
still  infinitely  dear.”  A little  later,  she  added:  “I  do  not 
think  I should  have  written  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ardent,  thousand-colored  prisms  of  American  verse,  arch- 
ing, rainbow-like  and  beautiful,  across  a too  dark  sky. 
Again  and  again  she  referred  to  American  verse  as  a 
rainbow. 

Toward  the  future  of  our  poetry  she  is  uniformly  opti- 
mistic. While  so  many  people  have  bewailed  the  fact  that 

the  war  has  not  imme- 
diately given  birth  to  a 
great  poetry,  Lady 
Speyer,  perhaps  intui- 
tively, proclaims  that 
“certainly  the  last 
tragic  four  years  have 
done  something  to  the 
poets,  and  something 
gloriously  vital  has 
happened  to  poetry. 
The  poets  are  singing 
with  passionate  ener- 
gy ! Shy,  silent  birds 
are  suddenly  lifting 
their  voices  in  daring 
solo ; strange  new  birds 
have  discovered  that 
they,  too,  can  sing.” 
Much  to  Lady  Spey- 
er’s dismay  I insisted 
that  she  tell  me  whom 
she  considered  the  most 
promising  poet  in 
America.  At  first  she 
would  be  impartial, 
“There  are  ten — twen- 
ty— most  promising 
poets,  and  I think,  too, 
that  they  will  none  of 
them  break  their  prom- 
ises !”  At  last  she  ad- 
mitted that  while  she 
held  “more  than  one 
first”  in  her  heart,  Ed- 
gar Lee  Masters  and 
Vachel  Lindsay  were 
her  special  favorites.  I 
must  admit  that  her 
choice  was  a great  sur- 
prise to  me,  so  utterly 
foreign  do  those  two 
particular  poets  seem 
to  the  mood  of  Lady 
Speyer’s  own  work. 

Lady  Speyer  has 
given  the  world  her 
opinion  of  one  of  these 
two  poets  in  a delight- 
fully rollicking  bit  of 
verse,  quite  different 
from  the  more  serious  tone  of  most  of  her  work.  It  was 
written  on  “the  occasion  of  meeting  Vachel  Lindsay  at 
Sara  Teasdale’s  and  hearing  him  read  his  verse.”  She 
has  called  it: 

THE  MINNOW  NEXT  MORNING 

A minnow  scuttled  up  the  brook  with  glory  in  her  head, 
And  she  flapped  her  little  tail, 

And  she  flapped  her  little  tail, 

And  she  flapped  her  little  tail — 

“Children,”  she  said. 
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“I’ve  been  swimming  with  a whale! 

And  the  sea  stood  up  and  shouted 
And  the  other  fish  were  routed, 

And  he  sang  and  he  sang 
Till  the  pink  shells  rang!” 

“Oh  Mummy !”  gasped  the  little  ones, 

“Oh  Mummy,  Mummy,  Mummy  !” 

“I’ve  been  listening  to  the  music  of  the  rolling,  starry 
thunder,” 

And  she  lashed  her  little  tail. 

And  she  lashed  her  little  tail. 

And  she  lashed  her  little  tail — 

“And  my  heart  is  filled  with  wonder 
At  the  singing  of  that  whale, 

And  that  the  sea  should  hold  him — 

And  so  I up  and  told  him ! 

And  so  the  little  star-fish  twinkled  happy  as  could  be. 
And  he  swallowed  and  he  swallowed— 

But  he  didn’t  swallow  me!” 

“Oh  Mummy !”  gasped  the  little  ones, 

“Oh  Mummy,  Mummy,  Mummy !” 

One  can  never  forget  that  Lady  Speyer  is  full  of  keen 
enthusiasms,  though  they  mingle  with  a well-developed 
sense  of  humor.  In  none  of  her  work  which  I have  seen 
has  Lady  Speyer’s  art  better  fulfilled  itself,  though  her 
child  poetry  is  all  delightful.  She  is  excellent  in  her 
serious  moods,  too,  as  in  “Decoration  Day  : 

This  is  the  day  of  deathless  memories, 

Of  petaled  tribute  to  heroic  hours, 

But  sheltered  in  my  heart  there  lies 
As  in  a grave, 

A something  very  sweet  and  brave 
That  needs  no  flowers  ! 

No  valiant  tale  to  stir  the  blood  to  wine, 

(Dear  enemy  that  struck  at  me  and  fled) 

And  yet  the  victory  was  mine, 

As  mine  the  pain, 

And  still  my  heart  holds  dear  its  gain — 

Its  cherished  dead ! 

Having  persuaded  her  to  pull  her  “rainbow”  to  pieces 
enough  to  talk  about  it,  I found  that  she  refused  to  regard 
our  renascence  as  new  poetry.  ‘Are  not  the  Psalms  glori- 
ous free  verse?”  she  returned,  a bit  indignantly,  I thought. 
“And  is  not  Verhaeren  classic?  I know  things  of  James 
Oppenheim  that  remind  me  of  the  Songs  of  Solomon,  I 
find  lines  in  Shakespeare  that  sound  as  if  they  had  been 
written  yesterday — would  that  they  had  been!”  Which 
is  doubtless  her  own  way  of  saying  that  great  art  is  age- 
less and  belongs  equally  to  any  century  and  climate.  The 
matter  seemed  to  linger  in  her  mind,  for  a few  moments 
later  she  told  me : “The  bird,  the  wind,  the  sea,  the  heart 
of  man,  all  sing;  the  musician  writes  down  the  melody,  the 
poet  the  words ; the  song  is  God’s.  If  you  have  a message 
and  can  give  it,  and  can  reach  another  soul  with  your 
singing,  then  all  is  indeed  right  with  the  world !” 

I liked  nothing  better  of  all  the  things  which  Lady 
Speyer  said  to  me  than  her  description  of  her  feeling  of 
fulfillment  when  she  began  to  write.  “There  was  no  jar 
at  all,  just  an  inevitable  beginning  of  something  that  had 
waited  long  enough  ! And  that  something  started  writing 
me;  and  with  it  came  a sense  of  heavy  lids  lifting,  ears 
filling,  a deeper  meaning  to  beauty,  high  noon  in  the 
soul.”  I was  moved  to  wonder  how  one  could  better  de- 
scribe the  satisfaction  of  having  expressed  for  others  some 
tiny  part  of  the  blinding  beauty  which  oftenest  moves  the 
poet  to  sing.  Dorothea  Lawrance  Mann. 


SIR  JAMES  BARRIE’S  DEAR  BRUTUS 

Photographs  by  White,  New  York;  copyright  by  Charles  Frohman,  Inc. 

It’s  all  his,  this  thing  in  drama  we  call  the  Barrie 
quality.  He  can  never  disguise  it,  however  much  he  may 
dress  it  up  in  all  manner  of  quaint  conceits  and  fantastic 
characters.  It  laughs  at  us  out  of  the  great  Stomach  of 
the  English  public,  in  “Little  Mary”;  it  chuckles  in  the 
finale  of  “Pantaloon”;  it  is  part  of  the  old-fashioned 
aroma  of  “Quality  Street” ; it  smites  us  with  the  truth  of 
its  poignancy  in  “The  Twelve  Pound  Look  ; it  is  the 
whole  angle  of  life  in  “What  Every  Woman  Knows.”  You 
think  you  have  a social  problem,  when,  suddenly,  the  total 
effect  of  “The  Admirable  Crichton”  is  pure  Barrie.  You 
border  on  the  tragedy  of  a woman  unfit  to  cope  with  the 
world,  in  “Half  an  Hour,”  and  the  kaleidoscope  changes 
to  the  Barrie  tint  of  human  failing.  Now  he  dons  the 
cloak  of  Puck,  and  still  the  Barrie  quality  cannot  be  dis- 
guised. He  says  one  thing  and  he  means  another.  He 
whispers  “Little  Mary,”  and  he  means  the  Stomach; 
from  Barrie’s  mouth  it  sounds  a world  better  than  from 
a dietitian’s.  He  says  “Dear  Brutus,”  and  he  means  the 
gaping  public,  which  takes  the  irony  from  his  hand  and 
calls  it  manna.  We  are  all  in  love  with  him,  we  dear 
Brutuses ! 

The  new  play  is  an  agile  comedy  of  backward  glances. 
Step  by  step  one  can  find  it  in  a myriad  plays  Barrie 
never  thought  about  when  he  was  writing  it.  And  this 
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tempts  us  to  say  how  characteristic  of  Barrie  these  other 
plays  were  in  their  excellent  quality.  We  ourselves  have 
our  Barrie  moments  when,  were  our  thoughts  to  be  taken 
for  what  they  are  literally 
meant  to  be,  we  would  our- 
selves live  a Barrie  comedy. 

It  is  a certain  quality  of  tem- 
perament, I suppose,  which 
has  to  be  taken  lightly,  hu- 
manly, not  too  seriously,  just 
near  enough  to  feel  its 
warmth,  just  far  enough 
away  to  feel  its  elusiveness. 

In  “Dear  Brutus,”  one  might 
begin  explaining  the  thesis 
by  recalling  many  quota- 
tions. There  is,  for  example, 
the  old  Persian  proverb: 

“Three  things  come  not  back: 
the  spoken  word,  the  past 
life,  and  the  lost  opportu- 
nity.” To  this  Barrie,  in 
“Dear  Brutus,”  asks,  “Sup- 
pose they  did  come  back? 

What  then?”  In  Shake- 
speare’s “Julius  Cassar,” 
there  are  the  lines  from 
which  the  title  of  the  new 
play  is  taken: 

“The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is 
not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are 
underlings,” 

—and  Barrie  proceeds,  fan- 
tastically, to  prove  how 
philosophically  right  that  is, 
even  as,  in  “The  Admirable 
Crichton,”  he  proves  the  but- 
ler to  be  the  better  man.  Sir  James 


You  recall,  in  Dunsany’s  “The  Gods  of  the  Moun- 
tain,” how  the  beggars  impose  upon  the  community  by 
assuming  the  shapes  of  stone  gods,  sacred  in  Pegana. 

And  when  the  High  Images 
learn  of  the  fraud,  they  de- 
scend upon  the  city,  and  turn 
the  beggars  into  real  stone, 
after  their  own  likeness. 
This  is  cruel  irony.  But  in 
“Dear  Brutus”  the  Barrie 
irony  is  not  of  that  kind.  It 
is  not  fateful,  but  allegorical ; 
it  is  not  grim,  but  jocular. 
It  skims  the  surface  of  tears 
and  ends  beneficently. 

Here  is  a comedy  which 
might  well  have  been  called 
“The  Second  Chance,”  had 
not  Barrie,  in  calling  it 
“Dear  Brutus,”  meant  the 
same  thing.  There  is  a 
house  - party  of  strangely 
mixed  company,  but  perhaps 
the  strangest  of  them  all  is 
the  host,  played  by  J.  H. 
Brewer  — one  Lob,  alias 
Puck,  with  the  gestures,  wild 
leaps,  gnatlike  flutterings  of 
the  pixies  of  old.  Shake- 
speare chooses  the  fairy  form 
in  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”  ; Barrie  assumes  the 
disguise  of  a senile  old  man, 
in  love  with  his  flowers,  su- 
perstitious of  midsummer, 
arch-plotter  with  Pan,  and 
mischievous  angel  to  every 
one  of  that  ill-at-ease  crew 
Barrie  of  friends.  There  is  a story 
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by  O.  Henry — I do  not  recall  its  name — which  has  to  deal 
with  the  crossroads  of  a man’s  life:  go  one  way  and  he 
turns  out  thus ; go  another  path  and  that  thing  happens. 
None  of  Lob’s  friends  have  travelled  the  way  of  happi- 
ness. The  artist  is  mated  with  his  model;  who  regrets  she 
did  not  take  the  other  man.  The  philanderer,  with  his 
wife  near,  wants  the  girl  who  is  free  and  tempting.  Even 
the  butler  (Louis  Calvert),  with  yearnings  which  Crich- 
ton never  had,  feels  that,  had  he  chosen  the  road  that  led 
to  a clerkship,  he  might  have  climbed  higher  on  the  ladder 
of  fortune. 

What  does  Barrie  set  working  in  our  minds?  Were 
you,  on  the  instant,  to  be  told  that  outside  your  closed 
door  the  whole  mystery  of  life  would  be  solved,  could  you 
bring  yourself  to  open 
it?  How  many  of  us 
would  have  the  courage? 

It  so  happens  that  Lob, 
in  this  everyday  life  of 
the  senses,  brings  to- 
gether a motley  crew 
with  but  one  character- 
istic in  common : they  all 
want  to  be  given  a sec- 
ond chance.  He  does 
not  resort  to  the  Puck 
expedient  of  rubbing  il- 
lusion on  the  eyelids. 

He  sends  his  guests,  by 
the  irresistible  force  giv- 
en to  fairies,  into  the 
enchanted  wood,  where 
the  Persian  proverb  is 
reversed,  where  every- 
thing comes  back:  the 
spoken  word  is  to  be 
spoken  again;  the  past 
life  is  there  to  be  lived 
again;  the  lost  opportu- 
nity can  be  reclaimed. 

The  wood  is  at  Lob’s 
very  door.  W ill  these 
strange  average  beings 
dare  go  forward?  Is 
there  anything  out  there 
to  be  gained,  anything 
they  might  wish  to  lose  a 
second  time? 

It’s  a beautiful  scene 
to  the  eye.  Lob’s  wood, 
bathed  in  moonlight; 
such  a wood  as  Titania 

haunts  through  midsum-  w Gilletti 

mer  week,  a wood  of 

magic  dreams.  One  by  one  Lob’s  guests  wander  forward, 
changed  indeed,  but  illustrating  that  life  s results  are 
according  to  our  capacity.  The  butler  has  become  a rich 
financier,  practicing  on  a large  scale  those  peculations 
which  marked  him  in  a petty  way  as  a butler.  And  to 
show  that  sometimes,  when  class  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
extremes  meet,  the  butler,  in  these  woods,  is  married  to 
Lady  Caroline  Laney  (Violet  Kemble  Cooper),  the  guest 
who  most  loathes  him  for  the  butler  he  is.  There  is  no 
attempt  here  for  Barrie  to  be  tender,  almost  tragic,  as  he 
was  when  he  cast  Crichton  out  of  Lady  Mary  s love  into 
his  own  low  sphere;  he  is  just  playing  with  the  truth  that 
nature  performs  queer  tricks,  half-planned,  half-acci- 
dental. The  philanderer  (Sam  Sothern)  is  still  the  phi- 
landerer, and  will  be,  so  his  transformation  proves,  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  Then  there  is  a dear  middle-aged  couple, 


the  wife  (Marie  Wainwright),  matter-of-fact,  who  is  con- 
tent to  stay  at  home  while  her  husband  (Grant  Stewart) 
hies  to  the  wood,  playing  on  the  pipes  of  Pan,  and  dream- 
ing of  her  when  she  was  young:  an  idyllic  romance  to 
prove  that  there  be  some — perhaps  more  than  the  cynic, 
which  Barrie  is  not,  would  care  to  confess — who,  given  a 
second  chance,  would  do  the  same  thing  all  over  again. 

But  the  real  interest  in  the  wood  on  this  midsummer 
night,  the  real  interest,  in  fact,  in  “Dear  Brutus,”  centers 
in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dearth  (William  Gillette  and  Hilda 
Spong),  whose  daily  life  is  all  awry  and  miserable.  Lob 
lets  them  live  their  opportunities  over  again.  She 
goes  the  way  which  leads  to  fall  of  pride  and  to  beg- 
gary ; he  marries  some  one  else,  and  from  the  union  he 

gains  a daughter  (Helen 
Hayes),  a rare  compos- 
ite of  all  the  beautiful 
daughters  of  the  world. 
He  is  an  artist  again, 
with  red  blood  in  his 
veins;  not  the  drunken 
wreck  he  was  when  he 
came  to  Lob’s  house.  If 
drama  consisted  simply 
of  sentiment  in  quiet 
narrative,  I should  say 
that  Barrie  has  created, 
in  those  moments  be- 
tween father  and  daugh- 
ter, the  quintessence  of 
filial  and  parental  com- 
radeship. It  is  an  ebul- 
lient scene,  shot  through 
with  love,  joy,  fear,  un- 
erring psychology  o f 
fatherhood.  Here  is 
given  Barrie’s  concep- 
tion of  the  seven  ages  of 
girlhood;  here  is  Barrie 
sympathetic,  even  with 
the  failures  of  life,  if 
only  there  may  be  happi- 
ness in  the  world.  “To 
be  very  gay  is  almost  like 
being  very  sad,”  they 
agree,  these  two,  fearful 
of  losing  one  another. 
“How  terrible  it  would 
be  to  wake  up  and  find 
you  were  not  alive,”  they 
say.  The  scene  is  full 
of  the  laughter  born  of 
and  Hilda  Spong  that  perfect  faith  which 

only  the  young  have. 
And  that  is  the  quality  of  Barrie:  youth.  Is  he  not 
often  spoken  of  as  the  British  dramatist  who  will  never 
grow  up? 

In  that  banter  between  father  and  daughter,  I was 
reminded  of  the  jingle,  “What  are  girls  made  of?  Sugar 
and  spice,  and  all  things  that  are  nice,  that’s  what  girls 
are  made  of.”  Sorely  does  Barrie  make  one  feel  like 
leaning  forward  and  crying  out  to  that  bit  of  warm  girl- 
hood: “You  are  only  a might-have-been.  Don’t  be  too 
ingratiating,  unless  you  really  mean  to  walk  out  of  the 
dream  into  the  real  life  of  INI r . Dearth  ! \es,  Barrie  has 
succeeded  excellently  in  this  scene.  I shall  enjoy  it 
deeper  in  the  reading  perhaps,  though  I don’t  see  how  it 
could  be  any  more  charmingly  acted  than  by  Mr.  Gillette 
and  Miss  Hayes. 

Though  dreams  are  true  while  they  last,  they  do  not 
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always  last  long;  in  this  instance,  just  long  enough  to 
give  every  one  a second  chance.  And,  in  the  final  act, 
they  all  trail  back  to  Lob’s  house,  not  quite  awake,  with 
one  foot  in  the  past,  so  to  speak.  When  they  are  them- 
selves, they  come  out  of  the  trance,  with  clearer  notions 
of  their  failings  and  of  what  they  have  escaped.  They 
fall  back  into  daily  life  imbued  with  the  necessity  for 
charity,  forbearance,  and  gratefulness.  But  when  they 
come  to  talk  it  over,  they  agree  that  in  this  grasp  for  the 
second  chance  every  one  has  gained  something ; they  have 
all  found  themselves,  and  “He  who  finds  himself  loses 
his  misery.”  Yet  what  has  poor  old  Dearth  found  to  re- 
place the  daughter  of  his  dream?  Certainly  Lob  is  cruel 
in  his  humor ! Right  here  is  the  comforting,  even  if 
obvious,  thing  about  Barrie.  He  is  not  going  to  have  his 
play  end  without  hope  for  the  heart,  tears  for  the  eyes, 
and  a lump  for  the  throat.  He’s  going  to  pull  up  Dearth 
and  his  wife  along  the  path  of  glory  to  the  grave.  There 
was,  after  all,  method  in  the  madness  of  Lob,  even  though 


Barrie’s  dramaturgy  is  too  obviously  methodical  and  ser- 
monic  in  many  points. 

Such  is  the  new  conceit,  not  profound,  sometimes 
strained,  but  at  all  times  human.  And  it  is  made  still  more 
pleasurable  by  the  acting  of  Mr.  Gillette,  Mr.  Sothern, 
Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Calvert,  Miss  Spong  and  Miss  Hayes, 
among  others.  As  staged  by  Iden  Payne,  the  pictures  are 
worthy  of  the  imaginative  atmosphere. 

“Dear  Brutus”  is  Barrie’s  adventure  in  allegory ; it 
is  ethical,  it  is  a sermon,  as  “The  Message  from  Mars”  and 
“The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back”  were  sermons. 
But  it  is  Barrie,  and  that  saves  it.  At  times  it  may  be 
discursive.  But  it  is  unusual  in  turn  of  idea,  and  to 
be  unusual  is  to  be  of  the  Barrie  type.  One  forgives 
“Dear  Brutus”  several  moments  of  strained  morality.  I 
would  forgive  him  many  things  that  might  be  otherwise 
about  it  for  the  supreme  picture  of  the  daughter  who 
might  have  been,  and  her  supreme  babbling. 

Montrose  J.  Moses. 


THE  PASSING  OF  JOHN  ENDERBY’S  FEAR 


John  Enderby  was  six  years  old  when  the  fear  was 
born.  All  his  life  he  was  to  remember  the  dawn  when  he 
stood  by  his  mother’s  side  watching  his  father  go  down 
with  his  gun  through  the  early  shadows  of  the  clearing. 
A flock  of  wild  swans  had  stopped  to  feed  by  the  mountain 
lake  below  the  clearing,  and  were  oaring  about  in  the  still 
water,  their  necks  proudly  curved,  their  soft  breasts  bor- 
rowing light  from  the  first  rays  of  the  sun. 

Into  that  scene  of  peace  strode  John  Enderby’s  father, 
stopped,  threw  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  and  fired.  The 
little  boy  tasted  vicariously  the  first  ecstasy  of  motion 
as  his  rapt  gaze  followed  the  rush  of  snowy  wings  and 
the  glitter  of  shaken  drops  in  the  water  beneath.  Then 
another  shot  rang  out. 

“He’s  missed !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Enderby  in  a disap- 
pointed tone.  “No,  I guess  he  hasn’t  after  all.”  For  the 
leader  of  the  flock  had  wavered,  had  strained  vainly  after 
his  loved  upper  air,  then  sunk  slowly  to  the  ground. 

“Oh,”  gasped  the  little  boy,  clinging  to  his  mother’s 
skirt,  “he’s  fallen  and  hurted  himself !” 

“Your  father  shot  him,”  said  Mrs.  Enderby  placidly. 
“A  good  shot,  too,  taken  against  the  light  that  way.” 

Little  John  stole  up  to  examine  the  great  bird  when 
his  father  brought  it  back  to  the  cabin,  and  as  he  stroked 
the  neck  from  which  the  proud  curves  of  life  had  so 
strangely  fled  he  asked  questions  that  were  answered 
heedlessly  or  not  at  all.  What  made  it  lie  so  still?  It 
was  dead,  said  his  father.  Couldn’t  it  move  any  more, 
or  fly  away  in  the  sun? 

After  each  obtuse  negative  the  child’s  heart  was 
clutched  with  a colder  fear.  At  last  his  fingers,  hovering 
pitifully  in  the  soft,  gray  breast,  came  upon  a little  trickle 
of  blood.  He  jerked  away  his  hand,  looked  at  it  blindly 
for  a second,  then  with  a piercing  cry  dashed  into  the 
cabin  and  hid  himself  in  the  tumbled  covers  of  his  little 
bed. 

His  mother,  who  had  followed,  first  petted  and  then 
scolded  him,  but  finally  left  him  to  spend  his  grief. 

“I  can’t  think  why  he’s  taking  on  so  about  the  swan,” 
she  said  to  her  husband.  “I  never  saw  him  act  this  way 
before.” 

“He’s  got  to  get  over  it,”  replied  the  man  gruffly.  “I 
won’t  have  a son  of  mine  a coward  about  blood.” 

“ ’Tisn’t  just  that,  I guess.  I wouldn’t  say  anything 
to  him,  William.  Best  let  him  forget  it.” 

She  herself  tried  to  distract  the  little  boy’s  mind  from 
the  scene  of  the  morning,  sending  him  out  to  play  with 


the  black  spaniel  puppy,  even  going  with  him  to  the 
upper  clearing  where  the  wild  flowers  were  coming  into 
riotous  bloom.  Not  since  he  was  a baby  had  she  indulged 
him  so.  He  seemed  quite  himself  again  when  they  came 
home  together  at  sundown ; but  after  she  had  tucked  him 
in  and  blown  out  the  light,  he  suddenly  clutched  her  skirt 
with  a strangled  sob.  He  had  remembered  the  swan. 

“Everything  must  die,”  she  informed  him  with  grim 
comfort.  “Stop  thinking  about  the  swan  and  go  to  sleep, 
Johnny,  or  father  will  be  angry  with  you.” 

“I  will,”  whispered  Johnny  tremblingly.  “But  must  I 
die  too?  And  then  won’t  I see  anything  any  more?” 

“Don’t!”  exclaimed  his  mother,  snatching  him  to  her 
breast  with  a rare  burst  of  maternal  passion.  “Mother’s 
here,  and  will  keep  you  safe.” 

And  in  the  haven  of  her  arms  he  finally  fell  asleep. 
From  that  day,  however,  the  most  vivid  memories  of 
his  childhood  were  in  some  way  associated  with  death. 
He  saw  his  father  deal  death  to  the  squirrels  and  rabbits 
because  they  nibbled  the  young  apple  trees.  Hyak,  the 
spaniel,  came  in  from  time  to  time  with  trophies  of  his 
hunting,  soft-eyed  rabbits  or  brightly  colored  snakes  from 
the  clearing.  These  killings  were  the  cause  of  bitter  mis- 
understandings between  Hyak  and  his  little  master,  for 
the  patient  dog  brain  could  not  see  why  the  elder  Enderby 
whom  he  feared  should  urge  him  on  to  the  very  deeds  that 
made  the  lad,  whom  he  adored,  shrink  from  him  with  such 
sharp  reproach.  As  for  John,  the  sight  of  the  mangled 
little  bodies  seemed  to  open  up  a great  gulf  between  him 
and  those  who  destroyed  them  or  acquiesced  in  their  de- 
struction. 

Yet  his  father  and  mother  and  Hyak  were  all  to  re- 
ceive their  meed  of  pity  and  grief  from  him  in  turn. 
When  he  was  twelve,  Hyak  was  killed  under  a falling 
tree.  The  lad’s  grief  was  the  keener,  that  he  had  lav- 
ished on  the  joyous  little  dog  all  the  affection  that  his 
father’s  and  mother’s  undemonstrativeness  had  denied  its 
natural  outlet. 

Four  years  later  his  father  and  mother  died  within  a 
week  of  each  other  of  a fever  caught  while  visiting  the 
settlements  along  the  river  below  the  mountain. 

They  accepted  death  as  they  had  accepted  life,  with- 
out comment  or  emotion.  On  the  evening  of  Mrs.  En- 
derby’s passing  she  bade  her  son  read  a little  from  the 
Bible.  Awed  by  the  unusual  request,  the  lad  took  the 
tattered  book  from  the  shelf — it  had  fallen  into  the  fire 
one  day  years  before  and  only  the  portion  from  Genesis 
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to  Lamentations  remained — and  fumbled  the  leaves  un- 
certainly. 

“One  part’s  as  good  as  another,  so  read  where  you 
open,  Johnny.  I reckon  I’d  better  have  had  him  read  it 
before,”  she  muttered  in  tardy  recognition  of  a spiritual 
need  to  which  she  had  never  ministered.  “It’d  maybe 
have  helped  him,  now  he’s  to  be  alone.” 

John  opened  and  read,  while  blossom-laden  breezes 
blew  in  from  the  young  orchard  in  the  clearing  and  birds 
twittered  sleepily  in  the  gathering  dusk. 

“For  there  is  hope  of  a tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that 
it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branch  thereof 
will  not  cease.  . . . But  man  dieth  and  wasteth  away, 
yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ? 

This  is  the  place  to  which  the  mutilated  book  opened, 
and  even  while  John  read,  his  mother’s  soul  passed  with 
a long-drawn  sigh. 

The  boy  was  left  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
finality  of  death  that  rendered  futile  all  the  pitiful  efforts 
of  living.  He  could  not  bear  the  loneliness  of  the  cabin, 
nor  the  sight  of  the  little  orchard  in  the  clearing,  set  out 
by  hands  that  would  never  gather  the  fruits  of  their  toil. 
The  homesteaders  who  had  come  up  from  the  lower  ridge 
to  help  him  put  his  father  and  mother  in  the  grave  sug- 
gested that  he  leave  the  claim  and  go  down  for  a while 
to  the  settlements  in  the  valley  below.  There  the  lad 
finally  arrived,  and  was  taken  charge  of  by  old  acquaint- 
ances of  his  father  and  put  to  school. 

In  school  he  had  his  first  taste  of  young  companion- 
ship. Yet  though  in  the  world  of  youth  he  could  not  be 
said  to  be  of  it,  for  the  shadow  of  a vast  and  dreary 
experience  isolated  him  from  the  joyous,  irresponsible 
crowd  of  boys  and  girls  around  him.  One  friend  he  made, 
however,  a ruddy-cheeked  lad  with  Jdack  hair  curling 
tightly  over  his  head  and  a delight  in  life  that  reminded 
John  dimly  of  Hyak.  His  name  was  Humphrey  Mason, 
and  because  of  his  friendship,  life  began  to  take  on  a 
more  wholesome  color  for  John  Enderby. 

One  day  when  they  had  taken  advantage  of  a holiday 
to  tramp  to  the  sea,  sixteen  miles  away,  the  black-haired 
boy  announced  that  he  was  going  to  be  a sailor. 

“A  sailor!”  exclaimed  John  Enderby,  looking  out  at 
the  line  of  hungry  breakers.  “Don’t!  The  seas  a ter- 
rible place,  full  of  drowned  men!” 

Humphrey  stared  at  his  friend  a moment,  as  if  per- 
plexed by  his  passion.  Then  he  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed. 

“So’s  the  land  full  of  dead  men,”  he  jeered.  “Why, 
if  the  lighthouse  keepers  look  alive  and  tend  to  their 
lights,  the  sea’s  the  safest  place  on  earth.  And  the  j oili- 
est, too,”  he  added  with  sparkling  eyes.  “Light  and 
storms  and  all  the  things  I love.” 

John  Enderby  pondered  this  with  frowning  brows. 
“Then  I must  be  a lighthouse  keeper,”  he  said  quietly  at 
last. 

“What  a queer  customer  you  are,”  said  the  black- 
haired boy,  and  laughed  again. 

The  next  year  Humphrey  Mason  went  to  sea,  ship- 
ping on  a coastwise  vessel.  John  Enderby  stayed  on  for 
a year  or  two  more  of  desultory  schooling,  then  he,  too, 
made  his  way  to  the  coast.  To  the  few  that  kept  track 
of  his  comings  and  goings  his  departure  seemed  merely 
the  drifting  away  of  a youth  without  definite  purpose  in 
life ; but  the  lad  was  steering  toward  a goal  of  which  he 
had  never  once  lost  sight  since  the  day  he  sat  on  the 
beach  with  the  black-haired  boy.  In  the  course  of  time 
he  attained  that  goal,  and  became  keeper  of  St.  Martin  s 
light. 

St.  Martin’s  light  stands  behind  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous reefs  on  the  Pacific,  a squat,  strong  tower  on  a 


rock  connected  with  the  shore  by  a strip  of  reef  perhaps 
a mile  in  length.  The  lighthouse  keeper’s  cottage  is  at 
the  landward  end  of  this  natural  causeway,  snuggled 
against  a background  of  wind-twisted  pines.  There  is  a 
tiny  white  railed  garden  back  of  the  cottage  and  a fishing 
village  on  the  bay  a mile  down  the  shore,  attractions  that 
only  men  who  have  spent  months  on  rocks  wave-washed 
with  every  tide  can  rightly  appreciate. 

To  John  Enderby  the  place  had  another  advantage, 
hugged  to  his  heart  whenever  the  old  fear  was  upon  him. 
On  the  tending  of  St.  Martin’s  light  hung  the  safety  of 
all  the  coastwise  traffic;  yet  its  keeper  ran  no  risk  but 
that  of  a drenching  from  the  spray  at  high  tide,  for  in 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  the  waves  had  never 
but  once  been  known  to  sweep  the  top  of  the  causeway. 

Here  John  Enderby,  appointed  guardian  of  the  light, 
was  content,  his  fear  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  wholesome 
activity  of  his  new  life.  There  was  the  morning  walk 
along  the  causeway  where,  when  the  tide  was  coming  in, 
one  tramped  to  the  stirring  music  of  surf  on  the  rocks 
beneath,  and  where  at  ebb  one  looked  down  on  hidden 
gardens  of  loveliness ; purple  and  pink  anemones,  pungent 
seaweeds,  swaying  rhythmically  in  their  shallow  rock 
basins,  as  if  moved  by  the  pulse  of  the  unresting  sea. 

In  a different  way  he  enjoyed  the  day’s  work  on  the 
light.  He  was  splendidly  muscular,  yet  deft  as  a woman, 
and  in  lifting  and  cleaning  the  great  crystal  plates,  in 
attending  to  the  various  mechanisms  attached  to  the  light, 
there  was  play  for  both  muscle  and  skill.  After  the  day’s 
work  he  would  come  back  tired  and  hungry,  and  full  of  a 
pleasant  sense  of  duty  done.  He  always  stayed  by  the 
light  until  he  was  sure  that  everything  was  working  prop- 
erly, and  sometimes  in  the  evening  he  would  stand  at  the 
window,  watching  its  stately  revolutions. 

As  time  went  on  he  developed  a shy  companionable- 
ness, lingering  sometimes  in  the  village  to  chat  with  the 
elderly  mariners  who  sat  on  the  sunny  wharves  along  the 
bay.  On  bright  Sunday  mornings  he  would  climb  to  the 
weatherbeaten  church  of  St.  John’s,  perched  high  on  the 
landward  bluff.  The  rector  was  a Welshman,  full  of 
gentle  mysticism,  and  through  him  John  Enderby  first 
came  to  hear  of  that  hope  of  immortality  so  strangely 
withheld  from  him  in  childhood.  He  would  ponder  wist- 
fully on  the  faith  in  a life  beyond  the  grave  that  belittled 
in  the  minds  of  the  sturdy  folk  about  him  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  dying,  and  he  would  gladly  have  shared  that  faith. 
Yet  when  one  evening,  following  the  rector’s  advice,  he 
got  out  the  charred  Bible  that  he  had  kept  through  all 
his  wanderings,  it  opened  to  a place  that  brought  back 
the  fragrance  of  apple  blossoms  in  the  dusk  and  the  sound 
of  labored  breathing  in  a darkened  room. 

“For  there  is  hope  of  a tree  if  it  be  cut  down.  . . . 
But  man  dieth  and  wasteth  away,  yea,  man  giveth  up  the 
ghost,  and  where  is  he?” 

Through  the  darkness  outside  came  the  melancholy 
beat  of  the  sea.  “Man  dieth  and  wasteth  away,”  “Man 
dieth  and  wasteth  away,”  it  seemed  to  be  saying.  John 
Enderby  closed  the  Bible  and,  going  to  the  door,  stood 
for  a long  time  gazing  out  at  the  light. 

That  winter  was  the  stormiest  in  years.  Smaller  ves- 
sels lay  harbor-locked  for  weeks,  and  even  the  larger 
craft  ventured  out  with  caution.  Wrecks  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  along  the  coast,  and  to  John  Enderby 
it  became  a matter  of  deeper  moment  than  ever  that  he 
should  watch  over  his  light.  Two  or  three  times  when  the 
mechanism  showed  a hitch  he  stayed  all  night  in  the  light- 
house, afraid  to  leave  his  post.  These  were  terrible  nights 
for  him,  for  the  tumult  outside  kept  his  nerves  taut  and 
his  brain  active  with  forebodings,  and  it  was  with  inex- 
pressible relief  that  he  returned  to  the  cottage  next  day. 
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One  afternoon,  as  he  was  making  his  way  to  the 
lighthouse  in  the  teeth  of  a gale,  a wave  ran  shrieking 
up  in  front  of  him,  broke  across  a dip  in  the  ridge  and 
sank  with  a hiss  to  the  rocks  on  the  other  side. 

“It  never  did  that  before !”  he  thought,  with  a fright- 
ened leap  of  his  heart.  “I  must  be  on  the  watch.” 

He  stayed  that  night  in  the  lighthouse,  and  when  he 
went  ashore  at  morning  ebb  the  wind  was  still  driving 
the  surf  mountain  high  against  the  causeway.  He  planned 
to  stay  ashore  only  long  enough  for  a quick  trip  down  to 
the  village  after  provisions,  and  then  go  out  to  the  light 
again  before  the  tide  had  risen  to  the  danger  point. 

The  village  street  was  deserted,  the  loungers  having 
all  stayed  in  by  their  snug  firesides.  A rush  of  loneliness 
and  self-pity  swept  over  John  Enderby  as  he  bent  his 
head  to  the  wind  again,  for  he  had  been  looking  forward 
with  longing  to  the  sound  of  friendly  voices  before  he 
returned  to  his  lonely  vigil  on  the  rock. 

The  trip  had  taken  him  twice  as  long  as  usual,  so 
slow  was  his  headway  against  the  wind,  and  when  he 
reached  home  the  tide  was  already  setting  in.  With  a 
reluctance  beyond  anything  he  had  ever  known  he  set 
out  for  the  light,  turning  for  a last  wistful  look  at  the  little 
white-railed  garden  and  the  low-eaved  cottage  with  its 
cheerful  crimson  curtains.  Seaward  the  sullen  sky  met 
the  waves  that  rose  and  fell  unquietly  along  the  horizon, 
and  he  could  see  a ship  struggling  northward  against  the 
storm.  She  ought  to  pass  the  light  about  sunset. 

“She’ll  need  it,  too,”  he  muttered  wearily,  oppressed 
by  the  thought  of  all  that  was  depending  on  him.  “I 
must  see  that  the  oil  is  feeding  right.” 

Buttoning  his  lantern  securely  into  his  oilskins,  he 
started  out  along  the  causeway;  but  before  he  had  taken 
many  steps  he  was  forced  to  his  knees  by  the  strength  of 
the  wind,  and  had  to  go  on  as  best  he  might,  clinging  with 
hands  and  knees  to  the  jagged  path.  Half  a mile  out  the 
ridge  dipped  and  narrowed  for  the  space  of  a hundred 
feet,  rising  abruptly  again  to  the  lighthouse  rock.  It  was 
here  that  the  wave  had  broken  the  day  before. 

“If  the  water’s  too  high,  I must  just  give  up  and  go 
back,”  thought  Enderby  with  a shiver.  “ ’Twould  only 
mean  death  to  try  crossing  that  dip.” 

At  that  moment  he  looked  ahead  and  saw  a wave  lift 
its  foaming  crest  above  the  dip,  just  as  it  had  done  the 
day  before,  and  go  crashing  down  on  the  other  side. 

“I’m  too  late!”  he  cried  aloud.  He  wiped  the  rime 
from  his  eyes  and  gazed  seaward.  Over  the  mountainous 
heads  of  the  waves  the  ship  was  visible  for  an  instant, 
and  he  noticed  with  a pang  of  fright  that  she  seemed  to 
be  bearing  in  toward  the  shore.  Supposing  anything  went 
wrong  with  the  light,  as  it  had  done  once  or  twice  before, 
and  he  was  not  on  hand  to  set  it  going  again. 

A wild  gust  drove  him  to  his  knees,  and  without  any 
set  purpose  he  began  to  crawl  forward  again.  “Death  to 
try,”  he  muttered  wildly.  “But  they’ll  be  lost  if  they 
don’t  have  the  light.” 

The  skies  had  thickened  so  that  the  ship  was  no  longer 
visible,  but  his  brain  conjured  up  pictures  of  her  as  he 
struggled  on.  He  imagined  the  men  peering  through  the 
dusk  and  smother  for  a glimpse  of  the  light  they  knew 
should  be  there.  The  ship  was  from  the  south,  and  not 
so  many  days  ago  she  must  have  been  sailing  under  blue 
skies  and  over  dancing  seas.  That  was  the  sort  of  life 
sailors  were  meant  for,  not  for  bitter  times  like  these. 
They  were  merry  creatures,  full  of  life  and  zest;  curly- 
headed  lads,  like  one  he’d  known — 

The  old  pity  for  helpless  things  in  the  face  of  the 
inevitable  swept  over  him,  and  he  pressed  forward  fran- 
tically, fear  for  himself  overwhelmed  in  his  desire  to 
reach  the  light. 


Then  he  plunged  into  the  dip. 

He  had  gone  but  a few  steps  when  a mountain  wave 
rose  above  him,  caught  him  up  and  flung  him  down  on 
the  lower  rocks.  His  fingers  snatched  blindly  at  the 
rough  surface,  slipped,  caught  again  and  managed  to 
cling.  Dimly  conscious  of  some  inner  hurt,  he  struggled 
up  on  the  causeway  again  and  began  dragging  himself 
toward  the  light. 

Another  wave  came  racing  in,  its  edges  pale  with  foam. 
He  looked  at  it  for  what  seemed  an  eternity  before  it 
broke. 

It  broke  slantwise,  its  crest  with  the  light  burden 
called  John  Enderby  running  up  the  ridge  toward  the 
lighthouse  rock.  There  it  tossed  him  down,  swirled  mock- 
ingly about  him  for  a second,  and  receded.  It  was  the 
last  wave  of  the  high  tide,  but  it  had  done  its  work. 

When  he  regained  consciousness  it  was  with  a pain 
whose  intensity  shut  all  thought  of  past  or  future  from 
his  mind.  Something  warm  and  brackish  filled  his  mouth 
with  each  labored  breath,  and  though  above  his  waist 
every  nerve  seemed  alive  to  the  most  exquisite  agony,  his 
legs  were  numb  and  useless.  After  what  seemed  ages  of 
effort  he  managed  to  draw  himself  further  up  the  rock; 
and  there  he  lay,  aware  only  of  pain,  till  a distant  boom 
brought  him  sharply  awake  again.  He  turned  painfully 
seaward.  Daylight  was  almost  gone,  and  the  boom  must 
have  been  the  sunset  gun  from  the  life-saving  station 
ten  miles  down  the  shore.  Sunset,  the  light  not  yet  on, 
and  a ship  yonder  near  the  reef ! 

His  mind  sharpened.  He  knew  quite  well  what  was 
wrong.  The  clockwork  that  timed  the  lighting  of  the 
great  burners  and  the  feeding  of  the  oil  had  missed  again. 
It  was  a matter  of  a moment  to  start  it,  merely  to  touch 
one  of  the  great  weights  was  enough;  but  unless  some 
miracle  happened  it  would  be  a night  of  darkness  on  the 
reef,  for  he  could  never  reach  it  with  his  broken  body. 
And  the  tired  men  out  there  in  the  ship  whose  only  hope 
was  the  light,  who  could  help  them  now? 

At  the  thought  he  was  swept  by  an  agony  of  spirit 
greater  than  any  his  body  knew,  and  by  sheer  force  of 
will  he  began  to  drag  himself  along  toward  the  dark, 
squat  tower,  not  fifty  yards  away. 

“If  I can  only  hold  out  till  I reach  it,”  he  whispered 
in  unconscious  prayer.  He  struggled  on ; he  was  barely 
conscious  of  having  reached  the  door.  There  he  lay  on 
the  cold  stones,  a darkness  deeper  than  night  before  him. 
The  numbness  that  chained  his  limbs  began  creeping  up 
over  his  body.  He  roused  again,  and  fighting  back  the 
numbness  fumbled  at  the  door,  opened  it  after  a long 
time  and  crawled  in.  The  weights  were  under  the  panel 
at  the  side.  . . . He  heard  some  heavy  body  dragging 
itself  across  the  floor  toward  the  panel.  . . . 

A cold  wind  on  his  face  revived  him  again,  and  he 
opened  his  eyes.  All  at  once  the  darkness  was  swept 
aside  like  a curtain,  and  through  the  door  he  saw  the 
causeway,  the  racing  breakers,  the  distant  shore,  flooded 
with  light.  The  light  was  burning,  and  the  ship  was 
safe.  He  closed  his  eyes  again.  A mortal  weariness  was 
on  him.  He  supposed  it  was  death,  but  it  did  not  mat- 
ter now. 

Then  a strange  thing  happened.  Through  closed  eyes 
he  seemed  to  see  a ship  coming  toward  him  out  of  the 
darkness,  beautiful  beyond  any  traveller  of  earthly  seas. 
There  were  swans  flying  above  her,  sweeping  the  air  with 
shining  wings.  He  saw  his  mother  and  father  and  Hyak. 
They  were  all  dead  long  ago,  yet  there  they  were,  so  near 
that  he  could  almost  touch  them. 

“Death !”  he  whispered  with  companionable  wonder. 
“And  I’ve  been  afraid.  . . . Been  a fool  all  these 
years!”  Margaret  Adelaide  Wilson. 
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“I’M  SORRY  TO  BOTHER 
YOU— BUT” 

That  remark  is  historic,  if  not 
prehistoric.  I believe  Adam 
used  it  as  he  stopped  Eve,  who 
was  busily  occupied  in  neces- 
sary domestic  pursuits  like  put- 
ting up  the  week’s  wash,  and 
held  her  unwilling  attention  while  he  poured  into  her  ear 
some  details  of  how  he  cut  his  finger  in  trying  to  peel  off 
the  bark  of  an  apple-tree.  And  the  question  is.  Was 
Adam  sorry?  And  has  anybody  else  been  sorry  of  the 
millions  who  have  used  the  phrase,  at  the  moment  when 
they  checked  your  really  useful  activity  and  made  you 
listen  to  a recital  of  what  is  wrong  with  them? 

Having  had  this  done  to  me  a few  thousand  times, 

I suggest,  in  a spirit  of  sweet  reasonableness  and  brother- 
ly love,  that  any  and  all  who  plan  to  approach  a fellow 
human  being  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  benefit  from  his 
donated  advice  or  assistance,  make  it  a point  of  honour  to 
cut  out  the  preliminary  “I’m  sorry.”  Because  they  are 
not  really  sorry,  you  know ; that  is,  not  sorry  enough  not 
to  do  it.  If  they  were,  the  being  bothered  would  not 
occur,  and  some  of  us  would  live  longer  and  accomplish 
more  work  that  is  worth  while. 

When  the  request  (or  veiled  demand,  as  it  often  is) 
comes  by  letter,  and  the  initial  sentence  is,  “I  am  sorry 
to  bother  you,”  I settle  down  grimly  to  face  the  music, 
and  know  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  If  the  stereotyped 
words  had  been  omitted,  I might  cheer  up  a little  and 
feel  there  was  a chance  of  escape.  Not  so  when  that 
keyword  “sorry”  looms  up  into  sight.  No,  I am  perfectly 
well  aware,  when  I see  it  or  hear  it,  that  there  will  be  no 
limit  to  the  nerve  exhibited  by  the  accompanying  favor 
besought;  believe  one  who  has  lived  and  suffered,  there  is 
a family  likeness  to  all  requests  that  prominently  display 
that  classic  bit  of  camouflage,  “I’m  sorry.” 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Shall  the  Bore 
be  allowed  to  add  insult  to  injury  by  opening  his  remarks 
with  this  phrase,  which  has  become  to  us  long  sufferers 
like  tlie  proverbial  red  flag  to  the  bull?  The  real  meaning 
of  his  sentence  might  be  expanded  as  follows:  I am  sorry 
to  bother  you,  but  I am  going  to,  just  the  same,  and  there- 
fore I really  am  not  sorry  at  all.”  And  it’s  irritating  that 
he  doesn’t  know  you  know  it. 

While  I appreciate  to  the  full  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  breaking  up  this  habit,  and  by  no  means  regard 
myself  as  clever  enough  to  do  away  with  it,  through  my 
personal  influence,  I shall  venture  to  offer  to  all  who  still 
intend,  after  this  salutary  warning  of  mine,  to  continue 
to  make  life  miserable  for  busy  people,  a change  in  the 
technic  of  approach,  as  I may  call  it.  I believe  it  will 
make  it  easier  for  the  victim,  and  that  the  executioner 
will  also  secure  better  results.  Cut  out  firmly  and  for- 
ever the  ancient  and  dishonourable  first  sentence,  I am 
sorry,  but — ” and  begin  your  letter  something  like  this : 

“I  come  to  you  for  purely  selfish  reasons,  and  propose 
to  commit  the  outrageous  indecency  of  taking  your  time 
to  help  me,  gratis.  I regard  myself  in  so  doing  as  a crim- 
inal in  disguise.  But  I need  help,  can  t afford  to  paj  for 
it,  and  boldly  ask  you  to  aid  me  instead  of  kicking  me 
downstairs,  which  would  be  my  rich  deserts. 

I cannot  speak  for  others,  but  so  far  as  I am  myself 


concerned,  I am  ready  to  swear  that  any  one  who  ap- 
proached me  in  that  frank,  honest,  moderate  way,  could 
get  anything  I had  to  give,  with  carte  blanche  to  come 
back  and  beg  for  more.  It  would  be  so  refreshing,  so 
winning,  so  irresistible  in  its  appeal,  that  it  is  positively 
a miracle  this  method  has  not  got  into  common  use  long 
ago.  These  beggars-for-favors  are  very  obtuse  as  a class, 
or  they  would  have  realized  before  this  that,  human  psy- 
chology being  what  it  is,  the  man  who  owns  up  in  advance 
to  being  wrong  has  almost  an  effect  of  being  right!  He 
spikes  all  your  guns  ahead,  and  turns  your  wrath  into 
kindly  feeling;  when  he  agrees  with  you  like  that,  there 
is  nothing  to  fight,  and  before  you  know  it,  you  are  assist- 
ing him,  although  it  is  against  your  interests,  your  prin- 
ciples and  intentions. 

Let  him  go  even  further  than  this : let  him  open  his 
campaign  by  saying:  “I  am  delighted  to  put  you  out.  It 
gives  me  a distinct  pleasure  to  know  that  I am  blocking 
all  your  plans,  introducing  anarchy  into  your  generally 
well-regulated  office,  and  preparing  you  to  be  dyspeptic 
at  your  next  meal.  I am  built  that  way ; I prefer  to  tor- 
ture you,  and  aside  from  what  I hope  to  get  out  of  you 
for  myself,  it  is  an  additional  joy  to  feel  that  I am  a 
vicious  element  in  the  economy  of  your  day. 

This  would  have  all  the  effect  of  arresting  your  jaded 
attention ; surprise  and  shock  would  take  the  place  of 
that  long-suffering  groan  of  meek  acquiescence  with 
which. you  usually  accede  to  these  shameless  attacks  upon 
legitimate  privacy.  You  would  say  to  yourself:  Hello, 

here’s  something  out  of  the  ordinary.  This  fellow,  at 
least,  knows  himself — and,  as  the  Greeks  have  taught 
us,  that  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.”  You  might  have 
added,  “Yes,  and  he  knows  me  too,  in  choosing  this 
brusque  Socratic  method,  in  place  of  the  treacle  more 
often  offered  a palate  altogether  too  trained  to  receive 
unwittingly  such  poorhouse  pabulum.  ’ 

No,  these  disturbers  of  the  personal  peace  are  poor 
psychologists,  very.  They  can  survive,  and  flourish,  if 
they  will  change  their  tactics;  whereas  by  the  present 
modus  operandi  they  are  in  for  a tempestuous  time,  at  the 
best,  with  many  rebuffs  and  (we  hope)  some  fallings 
downstairs. 

Meanwhile,  and  until  they  do  see  the  good  sense  of  the 
suggestion  which  is  here  offered  by  one  who  knows  also, 
gratis — why  should  not  all  of  us  sufferers  band  ourselves 
together  in  a conscious,  organic,  unified  attempt  to  drive 
the  enemy  to  honester  ways?  Let  us  have  a stereotyped 
reply  all  ready  when  the  begging  letter  comes,  like  this: 
“You  state  you  do  not  wish  to  bother  me.  I assume  the 
truth  of  what  you  say,  and  am  immediately  consigning 
your  communication  to  the  waste-paper  basket.  Lours 
for  better  times.”  This  would  be  to  the  point,  simple, 
sympathetic,  polite.  No  living  man  could  find  fault  with 
its  logic  or  its  tone.  Yet  it  would  turn  the  trick.  Not 
only  would  that  particular  beggar  of  your  time  never 
bother  you  again,  but  after  about  the  third  rebuff  he  would 
cease  to  bother  anybody  else,  and  treat  himself  to  the  new 
sensation  of  paying  for  what  he  buys.  Thus  you  would 
become  a public  benefactor,  and  incidentally  you  could 
administer  your  own  business  without  these  gnatlike 
interruptions  and  irritations  which,  although  they  do  not 
seem  so  formidable  as  meeting  other  animals,  like  tigers 
or  lions  in  the  jungle,  are  really  a good  deal  worse;  you 
can  see  a tiger,  and  know  where  to  hit  him,  but  a gnat 
stings,  and  gets  away. 

I look  forward  confidently  to  a day  when  we  shall  be 
bothered  no  more  by  this  class  of  Bores,  and  when  it 
arrives,  shall  unblushingly  lay  claim  to  having  been  a 
pioneer  in  removing  one  of  the  most  terrible  foims  of 
social  suffering.  Richard  Burton. 
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Eminent  Victorians 
The  end  of  the  war  has 
brought  a feeling  of  relaxation. 
We  have  all  been,  so  to  speak, 
sitting  on  the  edges  of  our 
chairs,  voraciously  devouring 
dispatches,  communiques,  the 
stories  of  daring  and  inconceiv- 
able suffering.  Everything  else  has  seemed  flat  and  tame 
by  comparison.  Now,  however,  we  can  permit  ourselves 
occasionally  to  settle  back  comfortably  among  the  cush- 
ions and  take  the  time  to  read  and  to  enjoy  books  of 
another  sort. 

In  such  a mood,  Lytton  Strachey’s  “Eminent  Vic- 
torians” is  sheer  delight,  and  to  read  it  is  a sort  of  intel- 
lectual revelry.  It  is  not  biography  exactly,  nor  is  it  his- 
tory, and  indeed  Mr.  Strachey  asserts  that  we  know  too 
much  about  the  Victorian  age  ever  to  embody  it  in  any 
compendium.  The  record  is  so  complete  that  the  aspiring 
historian  is  bound  to  be  submerged  by  it.  There  are  so 
many  houses  that  we  cannot  see  the  town.  If  ever  we  are 
to  know  anything  about  the  age,  it  must  be  by  the  exami- 
nation of  phases  of  its  life,  of  characteristic  incidents  and 
of  the  lives  of  significant  men. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  Mr.  Strachey  has  selected 
four  typical  elements  in  the  English  history  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  has  illustrated  them 
by  portraits.  In  the  life  of  Cardinal  Manning,  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  revolt  against  the  formality  of  Evangeli- 
canism;  in  that  of  Florence  Nightingale,  the  surge  of  the 
movement  for  the  reform  of  social  abuses ; the  beginning 
of  the  transformation  of  the  English  educational  system 
is  seen  in  the  life  of  Thomas  Arnold ; and  in  the  story  of 
“Chinese”  Gordon,  in  which  is  found  an  epitome  of  Brit- 
ish imperialism. 

Mr.  Strachey  is  gifted  with  the  easy,  fluent  style  char- 
acteristic of  English  historical  writers,  and  so  seldom 
evident  among  our  own.  He  follows,  one  may  say,  Ma- 
caulay rather  than  Gardiner,  while  American  scholars  are 
too  apt  to  be  content  with  the  accuracy,  and  the  dullness, 
of  the  latter.  He  is  willing  to  be  genially  cynical,  witty 
at  times,  to  be  frankly  partisan  but  never  ungenerously  so. 
He  is,  perhaps,  too  completely  modern,  too  much  a part  of 
the  disillusioned  twentieth  century  to  do  complete  justice 
to  the  men  of  the  generation  that  has  gone.  This  betrays 
itself,  particularly  in  the  essays  on  Cardinal  Manning 
and  Dr.  Arnold,  in  the  emphasis  that  he  places  on  aspects 
of  their  lives  that  were  characteristic  enough  of  the  age, 
to  be  sure,  but  which  do  not  represent  the  real  contribution 
which  the  men  made  to  the  development  of  the  Victorian 
era.  If  two  pages  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty 
devoted  to  Manning  are  subtracted,  the  impression  left  by 
the  remainder  would  be  that  the  cardinal  was  no  more 
than  an  astute,  scheming,  not  too  scrupulous  clerical  poli- 
tician. He  was  all  of  that,  of  course,  but  he  was  a great 
deal  more.  It  was  his  hatred  of  poverty,  of  vice,  of  the 
waste  of  modern  civilization,  that  made  him  the  “Mosaic 
radical”  that  he  called  himself,  and  enabled  him  to  play 
the  part  he  did  in  the  dockers’  strike  in  1889. 

Arnold,  too,  meant  far  more  to  his  century  than  Mr. 
Strachey  seems  to  realize.  When  he  became  headmaster 
at  Rugby,  English  education  was  still  monastic;  and  even 


today,  almost  a century  later,  it  is  not  entirely  free  from 
medieval  bonds.  The  innovation  which  he  introduced  was 
the  more  effective  because  he  did  not  attempt  to  cut  loose 
all  the  cords  at  once.  Had  he  done  so,  Rugby  would  have 
been  deserted  and  his  influence  would  have  counted  for 
nothing. 

In  the  essays  on  Florence  Nightingale  and  General 
Gordon,  there  is  evident  a clearer  appreciation  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  their  lives.  The  flaming  soul 
of  the  great  Englishwoman,  unconquered  by  the  lifelong 
illness  that  resulted  from  her  first  contest  with  bureau- 
cratic incompetence,  waging  relentless  and  effective  war- 
fare against  it  almost  to  the  day  of  her  death,  fifty  years 
later,  this  Mr.  Strachey  describes  with  brilliancy  and 
precision. 

The  life  of  Gordon  is  a precis  of  the  development  of 
British  colonialism.  His  disobedience  of  Gladstone’s  ex- 
press orders,  and  later  his  quixotic  refusal  to  leave  Khar- 
toum while  yet  there  was  time,  by  the  clear  logic  of  events, 
compelled  the  government  to  conquer  the  Sudan  and  to 
annex  Egypt.  His  role  was  not  essentially  different  from 
that  of  Dr.  Jameson,  a decade  later.  He  staked  his  own 
policy  in  regard  to  the  Sudan  against  that  of  Gladstone, 
and,  though  it  cost  him  his  life,  he  won. 

James  Thayer  Gerould. 

“Eminent  Victorians,”  by  Lytton  Strachey;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York;  $3.50  net. 

* * 

The  Spinners 

“The  Spinners”  is  incomparably  the  finest  thing  by 
Eden  Phillpotts  that  has  appeared.  Few  writers  of  this 
generation  are  equal  to  anything  like  it.  Its  material  is 
the  life  of  a little  group  of  people  in  a corner  of  England, 
using  the  spinning  industry  as  “Brunei’s  Towers”  did  the 
making  of  pottery.  The  story  opens  upon  the  apparently 
idyllic  romance  between  Raymond  Ironsyde  and  Sabina 
Dinnett  while  he  is  a disinherited  younger  son  and  she  a 
spinner  in  his  brother’s  mill,  and  both  are  young  and  hot- 
blooded.  For  him,  the  satiety  which  follows  the  spending 
of  passion  to  its  own  decay  makes  the  promised  marriage 
an  irksome  duty,  just  when  an  accident  lifts  him  to  a 
position  of  prominence  and  wealth  which  accentuates  the 
difference  between  her  social  status  and  his.  To  her, 
marriage  has  become  the  one  insistent  and  compelling 
necessity. 

Perceiving  in  their  edged  and  irritable  quarrels  a fun- 
damental uncongeniality  beyond  the  trying  situation,  he 
breaks  his  promise.  This  refusal  to  forge  from  their 
absorbing  and  willful  love  a lifetime  obligation  he  sup- 
ports with  sophistries  concerning  the  faults  of  matrimony 
as  an  institution,  sophistries  which  dissipate  like  the 
morning  mist  before  his  love  for  Estelle  Waldron  ten 
years  later.  Sabina  sees  only  that  his  desertion  destroys 
her  future.  She  comes  through  her  crisis  of  agony  and 
rage  and  horror  forever  crippled  emotionally  and  spiritu- 
ally, every  hope  and  sweetness  dead  within  her  except  one 
little  half-unconscious  spark  of  futile  yearning.  Half- 
heartedly she  rears  her  nameless  boy  in  the  same  com- 
munity which  Raymond  Ironsyde,  prosperous,  respected, 
content,  dominates  as  master  of  the  mill. 

With  the  passing  of  time,  the  situation  loses  all  savor 
of  gossip,  and  becomes  part  of  the  accepted  order.  The 
child  grows  into  an  excitable,  ill-balanced,  sensitive,  trou- 
blesome but  pitiful  boyhood.  The  second  half  of  the  book, 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  efforts  of  Raymond,  Estelle, 
Sabina,  and  MI.  Churhouse — benevolent,  sentimental,  en- 
dearing friend  of  everybody — to  purge  the  poisoned  soul 
of  young  Abel  of  the  intense  malignity  against  his  father 
with  which  his  grandmother  had  infected  it,  is  the  future 
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created  by  the  years’  sifting  and  erosion  upon  the  past. 
It  culminates  in  a climax  of  great  tragic  power  when 
Estelle  discovers  Abel  self-slain  in  the  remote  room  of  an 
old  store  which  saw  Sabina’s  capitulation  to  Raymond  s 
desire  and  her  own  sixteen  years  earlier.  This  skeleton 
outline  by  no  means  indicates  the  proportions  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

There  is  opportunity  for  moralists  and  fatalists  alike 
in  the  plot,  and  one  may  twist  it  into  a “be  good  and  you’ll 
be  happy”  argument  or  a Hardyesque  “the  Moving  Finger 
writes,”  according  to  bis  predilections.  But  that  must  be 
interpretation.  “The  Spinners”  does  neither.  Therein 
lies  its  greatness.  No  writer  of  fiction  ever  kept  himself 
and  his  opinions  more  absolutely  out  of  notice  than  Phill- 
potts  here  does.  He  simply  tells  what  happens.  Here 
are  characters  animated  by 
the  breath  of  verity — human 
beings  enduring  or  triumph- 
ing, rightly  or  wrongly, 
through  life  as  it  is.  They 
are  complex,  not  all  of  a 
color,  bad  or  good.  The  emo- 
tional tempest  which  envel- 
ops Raymond  and  Sabina  is 
less  a matter  of  betrayed  in- 
nocence and  deceitful  vil- 
lainy than  the  give  and  take 
of  mutual  infatuation.  She 
is  no  bruised  lily  attaining 
the  exquisite  selflessness  of 
Meredith’s  Diana.  Exalt- 
ed, trusting,  she  takes  the 
great,  passionate  risk,  and  in 
its  failure  spends  a life  of 
deadened  bitterness  but  saves 
nothing  of  value  from  the 
wreck. 

Neither  is  the  unimagina- 
tive Raymond  wholly  a 
blackguard.  He  errs  in  weak- 
ness and  then,  under  the 
press  of  altered  circumstan- 
ces, behaves  with  the  cruelty 
of  strength.  In  his  love  for 
the  splendidly  vital,  ideal- 
istic Estelle  there  is  redeem- 
ing beauty.  Raymond’s  score 
holds  one  black  sin  against 
him  where  most  men’s  show  a 
hundred  petty,  gray  mean- 
nesses; but  the  wizardry  of 
Phillpotts’  subtle  analysis 
renders  his  characters  so 
comprehensible  that  their  faults  do  not  altogethei  lose 
them  sympathy,  one  sees  so  plainly  how  they  think  and 

“The  Spinners”  is  more  than  a moving  and  powerful 
story.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  and  precious  novels  which 
are,  in  Phelps’s  phrase,  sidereal,  so  unquestionably  inevi- 
table does  the  action  seem.  One  feels,  upon  finishing,  that 
things  were  as  bound  to  work  themselves  out  in  just  that 
way  as  the  sun  is  to  appear  in  the  east  in  the  morning 
and  vanish  in  the  west  at  night.  Results  are  produced  as 
naturally  and  surely  as  oaks  grow  from  acorns.  The  rela- 
tionships, and  the  interactions  of  their  characters,  Hold 
these  people  to  the  issues  of  events  as  the.  stars  are  held 
in  their  courses  by  eternal  laws.  Such  workmanship  de- 
mands superlatives.  Jf.  A.  Mortland. 

“The  Spinners,”  by  Eden  Phillpotts;  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  $1.60  net. 


The  Valley  of  Democracy 

It  is  delightful  to  commend  so  fascinating  a book  of 
discovery  and  adventure  as  the  one  by  Meredith  Nichol- 
son called  “The  Valley  of  Democracy.”  Its  explorations 
are  conducted  in  those  quaint  regions  lying  on  the  far 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  where  money  is  spent  the  way 
“r’s”  are  pronounced,  generously  and  in  the  proper  place, 
where  Respectability  with  a capital  letter  sits  irrevocably 
intrenched,  and  where  the  weather  is  “so  dry  you  don’t 
feel  it.”  Mr.  Nicholson  is  not  wholly  accurate  in  lumping 
West  and  Middle  West  in  his  characterizations.  The  East 
may  be  as  East  as  it  likes,  and  so  may  the  West  be  West, 
but  neither  can  claim  the  intermediate  section,  except  in 
a deceptively  relative  sense.  The  visiting  cousin  in  Ta- 
coma or  Denver,  from  Grand  Rapids  or  Omaha,  may  be 

“eastern”  during  her  sojourn, 
to  meet  whom  the  Devores 
are  invited  because  Devore 
“married  an  easterner”  from, 
say,  Madison.  But  Michi- 
gan and  Nebraska  know  bet- 
ter. 

With  adroit  cleverness  the 
illustrator  has  made  the  chief 
feature  of  his  frontispiece,  in 
a sketch  of  Michigan  Avenue, 
an  extraordinarily  pretty 
girl.  For  the  most  cursory 
acquaintance  with  the  Mid- 
dle West  is  enough  to  con- 
vince any  seeing  man  that  its 
typical  young  woman  is  un- 
usually comely  and  remark- 
ably well-dressed.  This  fact 
Mr.  Nicholson  emphasizes 
with  unnecessary  caution. 
And  he  neglects  to  state, 
while  commending  her  ear- 
nestness and  readiness,  that 
in  her  and  no  other  must  that 
embodied  quintessence  of 
brilliance,  virtue  and  charm, 
the  Typical  Harvard  Man, 
meet  his  predestined  match ! 

No  one  can  be  a more 
astute  and  enlivening  ob- 
server than  the  native  who 
turns  the  critical  eye  of  un- 
prejudiced perspicacity  upon 
the  environment  which  pro- 
duced him.  If  he  can  become 
sufficiently  objective  to  see 
clearly,  his  point  of  view  may 
be  remote  enough  for  justice  and  intimate  enough  for  sym- 
pathy. Mr.  Nicholson  says  right  out  in  print  that  he  is  a 
native  and  actually  a part  of  the  territory  he  analyzes, 
and  the  general  effect  of  his  book  is  such  as  to  indicate 
that  he  has  gained  exactly  this  perspective.  Anyhow, 
“The  Valley  of  Democracy”  is  so  alluringly  written  that 
one  is  tempted  to  investigate  the  West  and  the  Middle 
West  for  which  he  claims  such  beauties  and  piquancies,  to 
see  them  more  thoroughly  and  to  know  them  better.  It 
has,  somehow,  the  ring  of  truthfulness.  3/.  A.  Portland. 

“The  Valley  of  Democracy,”  by  Meredith  Nicholson;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner’s Sons,  New  York;  $2  net. 

* * 

Mr.  Squem 

“High-brow  company ! Seems  to  me  the  pair  of  you 
ought  to  be  silencers  for  a plain  business  man  like  me. 
Rubber  is  my  line — not  how  the  world  is  run.  My  opinion 
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THE  KINGS  ARE  PASSING 
DEATHWARD 


Tke  Kings  are  passing  deatkxtfard  in  fke  dark 
Of  daj)s  fkat  kad  been  splendid  vjkere 
fke$  vJent; 

Tkeir  crovJns  are  captive  and  fkeir  courts  are 
stark 

Of  purples  fkat  are  ruinous,  novJ,  and  rent. 

For  all  fkat  fkey  ka^e  seen  disastrous  fkings: 
Tke  skattered  pomp,  fke  split  and  skaken 
fkrone, 

Tkei>  cannot  quite  forget  fke  vJa;?  of  Kings: 
Gravel})  fke$  pass,  majestic  and  alone. 

Magnificent  in  guilt,  fkeir  faces  set 

Toward  fke  eternal  nigkt  of  restless  skapes 

Tke})  vJalk  in  avjful  splendor,  regal  })et, 
Wearing  fkeir  crimes  like  rick  and  kingly 
capes.  . . . 

Curse  fkem  or  taunt,  fke})  vJill  not  kear  or  see; 
Tke  Kings  are  passing  deatkvJard:  let  fkem 
be. 

David  Morton. 
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on  that  is  small  change,  sure.  Yet  I think 
it  ought  to  be  run, — the  world,  I mean, — 
even  if  it’s  mussed  up  to  the  limit,  and 
I think  it’s  up  to  us  to  keep  it  running. 
The  parson  here — if  he  is  a parson — asks 
why  we  should;  that  is,  if  I get  him.  And 
then  I think  there’s  a manager  of  it  all 
in  the  central  office — a manager,  under- 
stand, though  he  never  seems  to  show  up 
around  the  works,  and  certainly  does  seem 
to  have  the  darnedest.  The  professor 
here — if  he  is  a professor — doesn’t  sense 
any  manager;  that  is,  if  I get  him  straight, 
with  his  ‘if  there  were  any.’  That  was 
what  you  said,  wasn’t  it?  I’m  a picked 
chicken  on  religion  and  education,  but 
honest,  both  those  ideas  would  mean  soft 
tires  for  me — yes,  sir,  soft  tires !” 

So  breezed  Mr.  Squem  in  the  smoking 
compartment  of  a Pullman  to  two  fellow- 
travellers,  painting  a portrait  of  himself 
better  than  any  mere  reviewer — “high- 
brow” he  would  call  him — could  do,  in  “A 
Railway  Episode”;  and  so  he  breezes 
through  A Country  House  and  An  Auto- 
mobile Episode,  both  sketches  vividly 
written,  shot  through  with  the  pungent 
common-sense  and  direct  thinking  of  Mr. 
Squem.  All  this  shrewdness  and  philos- 
ophy is  clothed  in  language  as  picturesque 
as  Mr.  Squem’s  own  garb,  “so  heavily 
striped  as  to  seem  stripes  before  it  was 
suit.” 

In  the  remaining  stories  of  the  volume, 
grouped  under  the  subtitle  “Some  Male 
Triangles”  there  is  less  of  the  bold  draw- 
ing and  originality  of  expression  which 
make  the  Squem  stories  piquant  and  fas- 
cinating, but  they  do  not  lack  humor  and 
vividness  of  portrayal. 

“Mr.  Squem,  and  Some  Male  Triangles,”  by 

Arthur  Russell  Taylor;  George  H.  Doran  & 

Company,  New  York;  $1.25  net. 

* * 

Sylvia  Scarlet 

The  most  memorable  figure  in  Comp- 
ton MacKenzie’s  “Sinister  Street”  was  the 
vigorous  and  sardonic  Sylvia  Scarlett 
(surname  appropriate)  who  quoted  Pe- 
tronius  and  was  very  severe  with  Michael 
Fane.  One  of  the  most  decided  effects 
of  that  book  was  wonder  that  a woman 
anything  in  the  world  but  weak-willed  and 
with  a fair  amount  of  frigid  intelligence 
should  have  entered  the  “oldest  profes- 
sion” when  she  had  for  it  such  impatient 
disdain,  although  not  particular  moral 
aversion.  Now  she  appears  in  full  career, 
as  the  heroine  of  Mr.  MacKenzie’s  latest 
novel,  from  childhood  to  maturity. 

Considering  her  childhood,  it  is  not 
amazing  that  Sylvia  should  have  been  a 
little  wild  and  incurably  ill-bred.  But 
she  remains,  first  and  last,  singularly 
without  motive,  despite  her  rapid  mascu- 
line intelligence.  Unemotional,  passion- 
less, yet  violent  and  shrewd,  she  is  a born 
adventuress  in  the  sense  that  she  plunges 
into  all  sorts  of  incoherent  activity,  driv- 
en by  inquisitive  restlessness,  unable  to 
weave  the  threads  of  her  existence  into 
any  sort  of  consistent  and  durable  fabric. 

Compton  MacKenzie’s  characters  have 
a faculty  for  stumbling  about  over  a 
quantity  of  adventurous  incidents  heaped 
upon  their  path  with  nightmarish  confu- 
sion, exploding  profanity  and  epigrams, 
and  coming  out  nowhere,  which  makes  the 
final  impression  of  his  stories  rather  be- 
dizened and  messy.  His  vein  of  Rabe- 
laisian humor  jolts  the  flagging  interest 
on  occasion  during  “Sylvia  Scarlet,”  in 
such  scenes  as  her  encounter  with  Lily 
Haden’s  Comacha,  who  chewed  towels  in- 
to bits  during  his  jealous  rages. 

“Sylvia  Scarlett,”  by  Compton  MacKenzie; 

Harper  Brothers,  New  York;  $1.G0  net. 


THE  NEW  SECRETARY"  OF  THE  TREASURY 

No  other  man  could  have  been  selected 
as  successor  to  Secretary  McAdoo  as 
head  of  the  Treasury  department  so  sure 
of  getting  general  approval  as  Represen- 
tative Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia.  He  had 
just  returned  from  a visit  to  Europe,  and 
was  averse  to  accepting  at  this  time  such 
an  exacting  position,  even  though  freed 
from  the  task  of  overseeing  railroad  di- 
rection. It  is  undoubtedly  from  a sense 
of  duty  that  he  assented  after  earnest 
conferences  with  the  President  and  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
very  likely  an  assurance  that  there  would 
be  no  opposition  to  his  confirmation  by 
the  Senate. 

Of  Mr.  Glass’s  ability  and  integrity 
of  character  there  is  no  question  raised 
in  or  out  of  Congress.  Fie  has  a spotless 
record,  and  as  a partisan  he  has  by  no 
means  been  narrow  or  short-sighted. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  his  being  non-par- 
tisan in  the  performance  of  official  duties. 
He  is  also  especially  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  the  Treasury  department. 

As  is  well  known,  he  took  a leading  part 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  in  devising  the 
Federal  Reserve  act  and  getting  it  adopt- 
ed in  the  best  form  that  could  be  agreed 
upon.  In  some  respects  he  would  have 
improved  it,  and  he  has  been  instrumental 
in  getting  it  improved  since  it  went  into 
effect. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mr.  Glass 
will  become  ex-officio  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  of  the  Farm 
Loan  Board.  For  the  time  being  he  will 
also  be  connected  with  the  Capital  Issues 
Committee  and  the  War  Finance  Corpo- 
ration. The  active  functions  of  the 
Treasury  department  on  an  extended 
scale  will  continue  for  some  time  after 
he  takes  office.  There  will  be  another 
war  loan,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  a 
very  large  one,  and  probably  a further 
extension  of  credits  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  duties  will  be  very  exacting  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  efforts  will  be  made  for  a 
further  improvement  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system.  No  one  could  serve  better 
for  promoting  that  than  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Secretary  McAdoo 
came  to  the  office”  with  no  established 
qualifications,  but  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a good  record  by  a conscientious  de- 
votion to  its  duties.  No  man  could  take 
up  those  duties  at  this  time  better  fitted 
to  improve  the  record  than  Carter  Glass. 

— Journal  of  Commerce. 
* * 

LET  THE  GERMANS  TRY  HIM 

If  the  kaiser  is  to  be  tried  for  his 
crimes  against  civilization  in  bringing 
about  the  war,  and  conducting  it  in  viola- 
tion of  all  the  laws  of  warfare  and  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  let  him  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished by  the  German  people  through  a 
regularly  constituted  court.  If  they 
should  condemn  him,  as  doubtless  they 
would  in  the  light  of  facts  showing  how 


he  deceived  and  betrayed  and  ruined 
them,  the  verdict  would  have  more  moral 
weight  than  one  rendered  against  him 
after  a prosecution  by  the  allies. 

Convicted  and  punished  by  his  own 
people,  the  kaiser  would  be  less  likely  to 
achieve  a sort  of  crown  of  martyrdom. 
It  was  the  trust  of  the  German  people  to 
which  he  was  first  false.  Against  that 
people  he  committed  the  initial  crime. 
His  punishment  after  the  manner  of 
French  Louis  and  English  Charles  would 
be  more  impressive  than  a condemnation 
and  imposition  of  a penalty  as  in  the  case 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

There  is  some  doubt  that  the  English 
or  the  French  can  extradite  the  ex-em- 
peror from  Holland,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  German  nation  can  extra- 
dite him  and  any  others  who  participated 
in  his  guilt.  He  should  be  left  to  the 
justice  of  his  own  people,  whose  eyes 
have  been  opened  to  the  manner  in  which 
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he  led  them  to  the  slaughter  in  a war  in- 
augurated under  false  pretenses.  The 
world  in  a time  in  which  the  futility  of 
vengeance  is  generally  recognized  would 
not  be  inclined  to  blame  the  German  court 
if,  in  passing  judgment  upon  him,  it  should 
act  as  Tom  Paine  advised  when  he  voted 
against  the  execution  of  the  French  mon- 
arch, saying  “Destroy  the  king  but  spare 
the  man.”  — Reedy’s  Mirror. 

* * 

A LOOMING  PROBLEM 

A question  that  is  beginning  to  com- 
mand consideration  is  the  disposition  of 
the  merchant  marine  which  this  country 
has  got  together  and  built,  since  it  went 
to  war  with  Germany. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  only  sixty- 
one  shipyards  in  the  United  States,  with 
about  fifty  thousand  employees.  Today 
there  are  two  hundred  and  three  shipyards 
with  more  than  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  employees.  On  the  first  of 
last  September  five  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  vessels,  aggregating  more 
than  six  million  tons,  were  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
while  the  completion  of  the  programme 
under  way  when  the  armistice  was  signed 
will  give  us  a fleet  of  about  fourteen  mil- 
lion tons. 

A great  merchant  marine  has  long  been 
a serious  need  of  this  country,  but  it  has 
been  impossible  under  the  navigation  laws 
which  we  have  insisted  on  maintaining. 
For  the  emergencies  of  war  the  govern- 
ment has  taken  over  our  shipping  and 
built  new  vessels  without  regard  to  the 
cost  of  construction  and  operation.  With 
the  coming  of  peace,  who  is  to  operate 
these  vessels  and  how  are  they  to  be  op- 
erated profitably? 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
at  its  fifth  annual  meeting  held  this 
month,  received  an  elaborate  report  on 
this  subject  from  its  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine.  Discussing  the  essential 
factors — the  cost  of  capital,  the  cost  of 
construction  and  the  cost  of  operation — - 
the  committee  concluded  that,  so  far  as 
costs  of  capital  and  of  construction  are 
concerned,  the  United  States  will  not  be 
disadvantageously  situated  after  the  war, 
compared  with  other  maritime  nations. 
The  report  then  says: 

“The  United  States  will  emerge  from 
the  war  with  a large  merchant  fleet  and 
with  the  facilities  for  its  renewal  and 
expansion,  but  unless  positive  steps  are 
taken  in  the  very  near  future  toward  the 
formulation  and'  adoption  of  a sound  na- 
tional maritime  policy,  it  may  be  set  down 
as  absolutely  certain  that  these  newly 
constructed  American  vessels  will  not  re- 
main in  operation  under  the  American 
flag  and  that  the  American  merchant 
marine,  rehabilitated  with  vast  expendi- 
ture of  capital  and  effort  as  a war  emer- 
gency measure,  will  again  be  dissipated 
under  the  operation  of  inexorable  eco- 
nomic laws. 

“One  thing  is  absolutely  sure:  Unless 
these  vessels  can  be  operated  profitably 
under  the  American  flag,  either  they  will 
be  transferred  to  foreign  registry,  or  they 
will  rust  out  a useless  existence  which 
will  soon  terminate  on  the  scrap  heap.” 

All  that  is  needed  to  keep  these  ships 
under  our  flag,  the  committee  concludes 
is  “a  fair  field  and  no  favors.”  But  that 
is  the  rub.  Flow  is  a fair  field  to  be  af- 
forded under  the  existing  navigation 
laws?  And  most  of  the  solutions  of  the 
problem  urged  by  shipping  interests  in- 
clude a great  deal  of  favor,  mainly  by 
way  of  subsidy. 

The  committee  here  quoted  proposes  as 


its  solution  the  cutting  of  the  knot  by  the 
Peace  Congress.  “As  an  incident,”  it 
says,  of  “the  international  agreement  and 
settlements  soon  to  be  worked  out,  the 
maritime  nations  should  agree  upon  uni- 
form regulations  which  will  impose  equal 
conditions  and  requirements  upon  all 
alike.  Such  an  arrangement  would  in- 
sure that  equality  which  will  give  every 
one  a fair  chance.” 

In  a recent  Paris  dispatch,  there  was 
an  intimation,  apparently  inspired  by 
Colonel  Flouse,  that  some  such  overture 
might  be  made  in  the  conference,  and 
there  are  those  who  argue  that  President 
Wilson  had  something  of  this  nature  in 
mind  when  he  included  among  his  “four- 
teen points”  that  vague  reference  to  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  although  no  such 
international  agreement  as  here  suggested 
would  have  any  legitimate  place  in  a true 
definition  of  “freedom  of  the  seas.” 

Nor  does  it  seem  at  all  probable  that 
all  maritime  nations  could  be  brought  to 
unite  on  our  scale  of  wages  and  require- 
ments of  crews  in  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  fly  our  flag  on  a merchant  marine 
to  be  operated  on  our  own  conditions. 

Of  course  there  are  always  the  short- 
cut artists  who  are  ever  ready  to  solve 
any  problem  by  the  application  of  gov- 
ernment ownership.  These  are  in  their 
heyday  at  present,  owing  to  the  extensive 
resort  to  government  control  for  war 
purposes.  But  the  war  is  over;  the  coun- 
try is  going  back  to  a peace  basis,  and 
one  of  the  first  results  will  be  to  put  the 
affairs  of  the  people  back  into  the  hands 
of  the  people.  America  has  not  just 
helped  win  a great  war  for  democracy 
only  to  surrender  its  own  democracy. 

— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
* * 

MIRACLE  OF  THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH 

That  leader  of  the  German  junkers. 
Count  Reventlow,  writes  in  the  Tages- 
zeitung  a pean  of  admiration  for  the 
British  Empire.  Presumably  the  count 
hates  the  empire  as  he  did  when  he  was 
writing  of  it  as  the  “vampire  of  the  seas.” 
But  lie  cannot  withhold  the  admiration 
that  as  an  exponent  of  the  doctrine  of  un- 
scrupulous power  he  must  feel  toward 


a nation  that  has  been  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful. 

“She  had  not  only  secured  the  land 
route  to  India,”  he  writes,  “but  has  ob- 
tained pre-eminence  in  the  vast  regions 
between  Egypt  and  India.  The  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  is  undisputedly  British.  In 
Africa  she  sees  all  her  old  dreams  real- 
ized. She  rules  the  Dark  Continent  with- 
out a rival.  In  the  north  the  British 
power  stretches  to  Iceland  and  Spitzber- 
gen.  By  her  rule  in  the  North  Sea  she 
influences  the  Scandinavian  and  Finnish 
and  Baltic  coasts,  as  well  as,  to  a great 
extent,  Russian  territory.” 

All  true.  But  what  the  count  fails  to 
mention  is  still  more  significant.  That 
is  that  no  nation  in  the  world,  great  or 
small,  fears  this  British  power.  For  the 
last  century  Britain  has  been  the  undis- 
puted mistress  of  the  seas.  But  she  kept 
the  sea  lanes  open  to  Germany  as  well 
as  to  her  own  ships.  The  Union  Jack  has 
meant  the  open  door. 

When  the  war  came,  Germany  took  it 
for  granted  that  “oppressed”  India  would 
revolt.  Instead  India  sent  a million  sol- 
diers to  the  help  of  the  empire.  She  sup- 
posed that  South  Africa,  recently  an- 
nexed after  war,  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  throw  off  the  “shackles.” 
Instead,  South  Africa  undertook  to  car- 
ry the  war  into  the  German  colonies. 

Twenty  years  ago ' England  sent 
Kitchener  to  conquer  the  Sudan.  It  was 
thought  that  the  control  of  the  wild 
tribes  would  be  a task  requiring  the  serv- 
ices of  troops  for  a generation.  But 
three  or  four  years  ago  the  British  sir- 
dar, Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  went  almost 
unattended  to  Omdurman  in  the  heart 
of  the  Sudan  to  attend  a meeting  of 
fifty  thousand  tribesmen,  at  which  they 
pledged  their  fealty  to  the  empire. 

Not  a British  colony  was  under  obliga- 
tions to  send  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
the  mother  country  in  France.  Yet  every 
one  responded  of  its  own  will. 

The  British  commonwealth,  with  its 
combination  of  freedom  and  anthority, 
with  its  reliance  on  justice  as  a bond, 
rather  than  compulsion,  is  one  of  the 
world’s  miracles.  Its  triumph  today  is 
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the  triumph  of  the  free  spirit.  It  is  a 
triumph  in  which  every  American  may 
rejoice.  — Kansas  City  Star. 

* * 

INTERNATIONAL  CONTROL  OF  EMIGRATION 

As  soon  as  peace  is  secure  and  shipping- 
free  again,  emigration  will  begin  on  a 
large  scale.  North  and  South  America 
desire  more  labor.  The  general  distress 
in  Russia  and  the  countries  of  the  late 
Austrian  Empire  will  cause  many  to  take 
any  opportunity  of  emigrating.  And 
within  Europe,  France  certainly  and  per- 
haps Germany,  will  need  labor  from 
abroad. 

We  are  likely,  therefore,  to  experience 
in  the  near  future  a very  exceptional 
movement  of  population,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  disease  is  everywhere  and  sin- 
ister interests  may  most  easily  escape 
notice. 

The  two  great  dangers  are  epidemic 
disease  and  the  exploitation  of  helpless 
foreigners  in  the  hunt  for  “labor.” 

Neither  of  these  dangers  can  be  avoid- 
ed unless  the  civilized  states  agree  to  take 
joint  action.  But  we  cannot  wait  for  a 
League  of  Nations.  The  need  is  urgent. 
We  must  have  international  supervision 
and  international  control,  and  some  sys- 
tem must  be  established  at  once,  for  it  is 
better  to  forestall  the  danger  than  to 
wait  until  we  have  to  face  it. 

Perhaps  even  the  present  epidemic  of 
influenza  may  persuade  us  that  states- 
manship is  the  art  of  prevision  and  not 
the  advocacy  of  “stunts”  supervening 
upon  chaos.  There  should  be  signed  im- 
mediately a convention  to  establish  the 
international  supervision  of  emigrant 
ships  and  trains. 

The  International  Bureau  of  Hygiene, 
established  in  1908,  should  be  made  the 
basis  of  an  effective  international  control 
for  the  prevention  of  epidemics.  So  much 
at  least  we  owe  to  our  own  people,  for 
bacteria  do  not  respect  frontiers.  But  if 
we  are  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the 
great  task  which  our  victory  has  given  to 
us  we  must  protect  the  emigrants  them- 
selves. There  must  be  no  slave-ships,  no 
slave-driving,  to  earn  profits  for  shipown- 
ers or  to  cheapen  labor  for  industry. 

Our  own  government  introduced  some 
months  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons  an 
emigration  bill,  for  the  control  of  emigra- 
tion “touts.”  It  has  apparently  been 
dropped,  and  it  was,  indeed,  conceived  in 
too  narrow  a spirit.  But  on  an  interna- 
tional scale  supervision  is  urgently  neces- 
sary, and  the  duty  of  supervision  rests 
primarily  upon  the  allies.  It  is  a great 
opportunity  for  statesmanship  and  for 
a generous  interest  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land in  the  fortunes  of  less  prosperous 
peoples.  The  urgency  of  our  own  do- 
mestic problems  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  reconstruction  at  home  will 
hardly  be  possible  if  there  is  chaos 
abroad.  — Manchester  Guardian. 

* * 

A DEBT  TO  CHRISTIANITY 

We  must  do  nothing  in  passion,  in 
haste.  We  owe  not  relenting  to  Ger- 
many, or  the  Germans.  But  to  our  own 
honour,  behind  us  two  centuries  of  Chris- 
tian history,  before  us  the  gulf  of  eternity 
and  the  grace  of  God,  we  owe  the  homage 
of  a sublime  duty,  sanctified  by  Heaven 
and  irradiated  by  the  precepts  of  Him 
of  Galilee,  who  died  upon  the  Cross  that 
we  might  live,  leaving  us  the  blessed  her- 
itage of  a religious  system  which,  except 
in  theory,  we  have  nowhere  and  nowise 
observed.  — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
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Wall  Street  has  had  an  extraordinary 
year-end  money  market,  characterized  by 
tile  adjustment  of  huge  payments  with- 
out the  slightest  disturbance  in  money 
rates.  There  have  been  periods  of  acute 
tension,  due  to  the  tremendous  financing- 
necessitated  by  the  government  require- 
ments and  the  enormous  expenditures  for 
war  equipment.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
rediscount  facilities  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  however,  there  might 
have  been  a serious  rise  in  money  rates, 
with  real  panicky  conditions.  All  of  the 
huge  payments  have  been  provided  for, 
however,  without  any  important  advance 
in  interest  rates.  On  the  contrary,  the 
quotations  for  call  loans  have  been  dis- 
tinctly easier. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  SPECULATION 

The  stock  market  is  marking  time.  It 
reflects  the  hesitation  so  prominent  in 
various  business  quarters.  Some  of  the 
best-known  judges  of  business  conditions 
are  hopeful  about  the  future,  and  expect 
a remarkable  revival  after  the  prevailing 
reorganization  of  industry  has  been  con- 
cluded. On  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  of 
others  is  that  this  is  a good  time  to  go 
slow  and  to  carry  a strong  bank  balance. 
High  wages  and  high  raw  materials  are 
still  important  factors  in  estimating  the 
increase  in  consuming  power  and  the  for- 
eign inquiry  for  our  merchandise. 

This  country  has  had  a very  prosper- 
ous foreign  trade  and  the  November  gov- 
ernment figures  of  merchandise,  exports 
and  imports,  show  a considerable  increase 
over  last  year.  General  merchandise  ex- 
ports during  November  aggregated  five 
hundred  and  twenty-two  million  doHars, 
while  imports  for  the  same  month  footed 
up  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  million. 
The  resultant  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports, amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy-one  million  dollars,  was  the  larg- 
est ever  reported  at  this  season,  except  in 
1916.  The  indications  are  that  our  for- 
eign trade  will  show  material  further 
enlargement  in  consequence  of  the  steady 
withdrawal  of  ships  from  government 
service. 

The  public  is  not  in  the  mood  to  specu- 
late, and  it  is  not  trying  to  fool  itself 
about  the  future.  Wall  Street  has  had  a 
liquidating  market  so  long  as  to  make 
it  difficult  for  anv  stock,  or  group  of 
stocks,  to  withstand  the  pressure.  Some 
sections  of  the  list  have,  but  others  have 
been  seriously  influenced  by  it. 

The  investment  outlook  is  most  inter- 
esting, however,  not  only  because  of  the 
preparations  to  float  the  fifth  Liberty 
Loan,  but  also  because  of  the  serious  com- 
plications resulting  from  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  American  industry.  There  is  such 
a difference  between  the  peace  level  and 
the  war  level  as  to  make  it  very  difficult 
for  some  merchants  and  manufacturers  to 
know  what  to  do. 

BANKING  SKILL 

It  will  require  much  more  ability  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  a great  bank  during 
the  years  immediately  ahead  than  was 
required  to  pile  up  the  large  profits  of 
the  past  twelve  months  of  industrial  ac- 
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tivity.  A banking  authority  of  excep- 
tionally high  standing  sized  up  the  situa- 
tion about  like  this:  “Almost  any  man 
of  average  ability  could  have  run  a bank 
successfully  during  the  last  three  years. 

“With  the  reorganization  of  industry 
well  under  way,  however,  it  has  become 
necessary  for  employers  and  others  in- 
terested in  extending  the  financial  pros- 
perity of  this  country  to  direct  their  af- 
fairs with  great  wisdom,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  of  an  unsettled  market,  'the 
fact  is  that  Wall  Street  has  more  uncer- 
tainties to  provide  for  than  anything  else. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  realized  that  never 
was  there  more  complete  unity  of  action 
in  money  market  affairs. 

“I  believe,  however,  that  we  are  nearing 
the  time  when  the  people  will  force  Con- 
gress to  be  less  autocratic.  What  is  called 
morale  in  the  army  or  the  navy  has  an 
influence  upon  practically  all  the  men 
who  are  in  a position  to  make  large  finan- 
cial contributions.  It  looks  as  if  the 
money  market  would  endure  the  strain 
all  right,  and  that  it  would  be  well  pre- 
pared to  handle  the  government’s  great 
Victory  Loan  whenever  the  arrangements 
are  made.” 

THE  ROND  MARKET 

It  looks  as  if  there  would  be  a good 
many  flotations  of  bonds  and  notes  dur- 
ing the  next  month  or  two.  Some  of 
these  have  been  well  provided  for,  but  the 
situation  at  the  moment  is  highly  compli- 
cated, so  that  it  is  impossible  to  forecast 
the  future  of  the  bond  market.  Many 
shrewd  judges  have  been  quietly  buying- 
bonds  at  the  somewhat  lower  prices  that 
have  prevailed. 

The  situation  has  been  made  embar- 
rassing, however,  by  the  rather  sensational 
selling  of  United  States  Liberty  four  and 
a quarter  per  cent  bonds.  Nearly  all  of 
the  Liberty  Loan  issues  have  been  well 
taken  on  the  decline,  but  there  has  been 
no  remarkable  effort  made  to  advance 
the  market  as  a whole.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing outlook,  however,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  during  the  coming-  quarter 
some  extremely  interesting  loan  pro- 
posals will  be  submitted  to  American 
bankers. 

HIGH  WAGES 

It  is  becoming  each  day  more  apparent 
that  capital  will  have  to  treat  labor  more 
honestly.  The  whole  question  resolves  it- 
self to  securing  the  co-operation  of  all 
concerned.  There  is  at  the  moment  no 
indication  that  wages  will  be  quickly  re- 
duced. On  the  contrary,  the  flat  state- 
ment has  been  made  by  various  labor 
leaders  that  they  would  not  tolerate  any 
reduction  in  wages,  so  long  as  living  costs 
remain  as  high  as  they  are. 

In  the  course  of  time,  wages  will  have 
to  be  readjusted,  like  everything  else. 
It  is  fair  to  assume,  however,  that  no 
radical  reductions  will  be  made  until  the 
whole  world  has  returned  to  a more  nor- 
mal basis  of  living.  With  prices  for  food- 
stuffs as  high  as  they  now  are,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  average  wage-earner  to 
save  much  out  of  his  pay  envelope  at  the 
week-end. 

RAILROADS 

A comparison  of  prices  for  railroad 
shares  at  the  time  that  the  roads  were 
taken  over  by  the  government  with  the 
present  quotations  shows  large  average  in- 
creases throughout  the  list.  The  railroad 
problem,  however,  is  the  most  difficult  one 
with  which  the  American  people  have  to 
reckon  at  this  time.  The  indications  are 
that  Congress  will  ultimately  solve  it  in 
a sane  way,  although  the  railroad  execu- 
tives themselves  have  found  it  very  dif- 


ficult to  agree  upon  a definite  course  of 
action. 

The  general  belief  is  that  the  great 
properties  will  be  returned  to  their  own- 
ers under  some  form  of  government  su- 
pervision which  shall  meet  the  demands 
of  that  portion  of  the  public  which  be- 
lieves that  there  ought  to  be  more  ex- 
tended federal  supervision  of  such  mat- 
ters. 

EXIT  CAPITAL  ISSUES  COMMITTEE 

With  the  retirement  of  the  Capital 
Issues  Committee  another  federal  agency 
of  great  service  during  the  war  has  been 
abandoned.  This  committee  did  a splen- 
did work  in  protecting  the  market  from 
heavy  offerings  of  new  securities  during 
the  period  that  the  federal  authorities 
were  financing  their  unprecedented  war 
expenses.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  this  committee,  the 
markets  might  easily  have  been  flooded 
with  new  corporate  securities  at  a time 
when  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to 
protect  the  country’s  supply  of  surplus 
capital.  Wall  Street  was  scarcely  pre- 
pared for  the  announcement  that  this 
committee  would  go  out  of  business. 

The  question  now  is,  When  will  all  re- 
strictions in  the  money  market  be  aban- 
doned? If  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
authorities  to  place  the  securities  mar- 
ket upon  a normal  basis  with  free  offer- 
ings as  before,  the  question  arises  wheth- 
er it  will  not  be  feasible  for  treasury  of- 
ficials to  remove  all  restrictions  relating 
to  speculative  loans. 

HEAVY  SELLING  OF  TRACTIONS 

General  declines  in  the  traction  shares 
have  brought  many  of  these  issues  to  a 
new  low  record.  All  of  the  public  utility 
shares  have  been  greatly  depressed,  as  a 
result  of  the  sensational  increases  in 
wages  at  a time  when  supplies  of  all  sorts 
were  advancing  sharply.  New  York  com- 
panies have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
readjustment  of  trolley  fares.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  any  company  to  obtain  an 
increase  in  fares  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, because  the  question  is  closely  re- 
lated to  politics,  and  no  administration 
likes  to  have  it  said  that  it  gave  its  con- 
sent to  higher  trolley  fares. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  a crisis  is 
near  at  hand  for  some  of  these  com- 
panies. Just  what  will  be  done  no  one 
can  say  at  this  time.  With  Manhattan 
Elevated  quoted  around  eighty  dollars  a 
share,  it  is  evident  that  conditions  are  ab- 
solutely abnormal.  The  indications  are 
that  some  broad  treatment  of  the  public 
utility  question  must  be  forthcoming  be- 
fore long.  Unless  it  is,  there  will  be  va- 
rious receiverships,  and  receiverships 
ought  to  be  avoided  so  far  as  possible  at 
a time  when  general  business  has  enough 
on  its  hands  in  working  out  the  chaos 
caused  by  the  readjustment  of  business 
to  a peace  basis. 

SPECULATION 

The  outlook  for  the  security  markets 
is  very  interesting.  It  looks  as  if  there 
might  be  increased  speculation  befoie 
long.  There  is  very  little  in  the  situation 
to  suggest  an  old-fashioned  J anuary  rise, 
but  there  are  so  many  strong  points  in 
the  situation  as  to  suggest  that  some  spir- 
ited up-buying  in  various  quarters  may 
be  seen  before  the  new  year  has  far  ad- 
vanced. 

The  outside  public  is  not  yet  inclined  to 
take  a hand  in  the  stock  market.  There 
have  been  numerous  occasions,  however, 
when  the  outsider  has  revised  his  ideas 
about  the  market  almost  overnight.  As 
soon  as  this  change  takes  place,  he  or- 
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dinarily  rushes  in  and  begins  to  accumu- 
late stocks. 

What  the  market  needs  today  most  of 
all  is  strong  leadership.  With  it,  almost 
anything  might  happen.  The  probability 
is  that  such  a leader  as  was  the  late  Ed- 
ward H.  Harriman  might  easily  create  a 
commotion  in  speculative  circles.  A 
strong  stand  for  higher  prices  by  a trad- 
er of  the  Harriman  type  would  make  the 
market  hum  once  more.  It  will  hum 
eventually.  There  are  better  days  ahead, 
and  the  probability  is  that  far-reaching 
changes  may  be  reported  before  long. 

New  York.  William  J.  Boies. 
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Sarah:  "She  says  she’s  going  to  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  on  her  honeymoon.” 
Jane:  "That’s  easy  for  ’er;  ’er  chap 
runs  a merry-go-round.”  — Tit-Bits. 

* .* 

Colonel  (to  Orderly) : “You  blithering 
idiot!  Instead  of  addressing  this  letter 
to  ‘The  Intelligence  Officer,’  you’ve  written 
‘Intelligent  Officer.’  There’s  no  such  per- 
son in  the  army!”  — Tit-Bits. 

* * 


“Much  bothered  with  tramps  out  your 
way?” 

“I  was  until  I tacked  up  a sign  on  my 
gate.” 

“Ah!  ‘Beware  the  dog,’  I suppose.” 

“Oh,  no.  Simply  ‘Farm  help  wanted.’  ” 
• — Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

“I  see,”  said  Kaiser  Bill  as  he  read  the 
noon  editions,  “that  enemy  soldiers  are 
planning  to  invade  the  Fatherland.  But 
when  they  arrive  Father  won’t  be  here.” 
Whereupon  he  resumed  packing  his  grip. 

—Detroit  News. 

* * 


“We  had  heered  a good  deal  about  this 
yur  moral  suasion  for  children,  and  finally 
me  and  wife,  we  ’lowed  to  try  it  on  our 
least  boy,  Bearcat,”  confessed  Mr.  Gap 
Johnson,  of  Rumpus  Ridge,  Arkansas. 
“It  worked  first  rate,  too,  after  we’d 
knocked  him  down  and  hog-tied  him.” 

— Judge. 

* * 

“Every  man  should  have  the  right  to 
enjoy  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.” 

“Some  men  ain’t  satisfied  with  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,”  declared  Uncle  Part- 
ridge. 

“Huh  ?” 

“They  want  it  brung.” 

— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


* * 

In  literary  and  publishing  circles  in  the 
States  Ambassador  Walter  H.  Page  is 
known  as  “the  most  tactful  and  acute  let- 
ter-writer in  American  journalism.”  Of 
him,  O.  Henry,  the  popular  novelist,  once 
wrote:  “Mr.  Page  can  write  a letter  de- 
clining a contribution  with  thanks,  and 
word  it  so  sweetly  that  the  recipient  can 
take  it  to  a bank  and  raise  money  on  it 
as  evidence  of  cash  to  come!” 

- — London  Opinion. 
* * 

George  Washington  Jones,  late  of  At- 
lanta, was  making  his  first  trip  frontward 
on  a supply  wagon — with  not  much  farther 
to  go — when  from  the  side  of  the  road  a 
camouflaged  American  battery  broke 
forth  thunderously,  sending  a few  three 
hundred-pound  tokens  over  the  line  to 
Fritz.  The  ground  trembled  from  the 
salvo,  but  not  any  more  than  George,  as 
he  jumped  from  the  high  seat  to  the  road. 
The  American  artillery  officer  in  charge 
of  the  battery  crossed  over  to  the  road. 
“Scared?”  he  demanded.  “Well,”  George 
said,  “Ah  was  slightly  agitated  at  fust. 
Ah  suttingly  was.  But  keep  right  on. 
Dat’s  the  only  way  to  win  this  wah — fiah 
dem  guns.”  — Atlanta  Journal. 


Bombing  their  cathedrals  and  hospitals 
might  annoy  the  Germans,  but  to  madden 
them  we  must  bomb  the  breweries. 

- — Chicago  News. 

* * 

Judge:  “Six  months  in  jail  with  hard 
labor.” 

Hobo:  “Say,  Judge — can’t  yer  double 
de  time  an’  cut  out  de  labor?” 

— Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

“Is  your  place  within  walking  distance 
of  the  cars?” 

“I  dunno,”  answered  Farmer  Corntos- 
sel.  “How  far  kin  you  walk?” 

— Washington  Star. 

“This  photograph  certainly  doesn’t  flat- 
ter you,  my  dear.” 

“I’ll  have  to  pass  up  the  flattery  this 
time.  It’s  for  a passport.” 

— Kansas  City  Journal. 
* * 

“No,  I never  married.” 

“Never  mind.  Some  day  some  girl  will 
come  along  whom  you  can  really  love.” 

“That  isn’t  the  trouble.  I know  four  or 
five  now.”  — Judge. 

Bessie  came  running  to  her  grandmoth- 
er, holding  a dry,  pressed  leaf,  obviously 
the  relic  of  a day  long  gone  by. 

“I  found  it  in  the  big  Bible,  grandma,” 
she  said.  “Do  you  s’pose  it  belonged  to 

Eve?”  —Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“Do  you  believe  in  the  Darwinian  the- 
ory ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Cayenne.  “I  don’t 
know  much  about  it,  but  it  provides  some 
sort  of  a stopping-place  for  people  who 
would  go  on  forever  bragging  about  their 
ancestry.”  - — Washington  Star. 

* * 

“I  am  sensible  of  the  honour  you  do  me, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  in  the  proposal  of  marriage 
you  have  just  made,”  said  the  young  lady, 
with  a slight  curl  of  the  lip,  “but  circum- 
stances over  which  I have  no  control  com- 
pel me  to  decline  the  honour.” 

“What  are  those  circumstances?”  de- 
manded the  young  man. 

“Your  circumstances,  Mr.  Mitchell.” 

- — London  Opinion. 
* * 

“Now,  look  here,  Hooker!”  sternly  said 
’Squire  Peavy,  “you  have  been  before  me 
so  many  times  that  I am  tired  of  seeing 
you  around,  and — ” 

“Yassah !”  replied  the  sable  malefactor. 
“I’s  been  ’sociated  wid  yo’  honar  tollable 
frequent,  and  dat’s  a fact.  But  ’tain’t 
puhsizely  mah  choice,  sah.  I’s  got  udder 
hizness  dat  I likes  a whole  lot  better.” 

— Judge. 


Sir  George  Askwith  tells  the  story  of 
the  old  professor  whose  absent-minded- 
ness was  a great  trial  to  his  wife.  One 
evening  they  were  dining  out  at  a friend’s 
house,  and  the  professor  forgot  himself 
as  usual.  He  leaned  across  the  table  to 
his  wife  and  remarked,  sadly:  “The  soup 
is  a failure  again,  my  dear!” 

— London  Opinion. 
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•Lieutenant  G.  W.  Reade,  Engineer  Of- 
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Group,  Air  Service.  Between  Bar  Le  Due 
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to  read.  Vive  le  Bellman.” 
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A GREAT  AMERICAN 
The  death  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  which 
occurred  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on 
January  6,  brings  sorrow  and  regret  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
never  saw  him  and  never  knew  him,  but 
who  have  long  recognized  in  him  one  who 
stoutly  stood  forth  as  the  exponent  of 
virile  Americanism  of  the  type  they  most 
admired.  His  leadership,  although  not 
always  followed  by  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen,  was  universally  regarded  as 
a healthful  and  invigorating  influence  in 
the  national  existence,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  one 
remaining  in  public  life  who  can  take  the  place  he  occu- 
pied in  tbe  hearts  of  the  people. 

No  matter  what  Colonel  Roosevelt  said  or  did  in  his 
impetuous,  outspoken,  belligerent  way,  and  however  his 
expressed  opinions  might  fail  of  general  acceptance,  there 
was  that  quality  in  his  character  which  made  him  strong 
in  the  affections  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  the  end  he 
held  a unique  and  wholly  exceptional  position  in  this  re- 
spect. His  distinguished  and  remarkable  career,  his  man- 
liness, his  force  and  courage,  the  great  versatility  of  his 
accomplishments,  his  quick,  eager,  restless  temperament, 
his  lust  of  achievement  and  the  ability  which  he  displayed 
in  all  that  he  undertook,  these  afid  the  manifold  other 
traits  which  were  exhibited  in  his  complex  nature,  all 
served  to  make  him  a popular  hero,  of  whom  the  American 
people  were  both  fond  and  proud,  however  they  might 
differ  from  him  in  certain  of  his  expressed  convictions. 

His  personality  was  magnetic,  and  few  there  were 
who,  being  brought  into  contact  with  him,  failed  to  be 
attracted  by  it.  Admiring  him  so  much,  it  was  a matter 
of  keen  regret  to  a very  large  number  of  Americans  that 


they  were  unable  wholly  to  receive  him  as  a political 
Moses.  Their  hearts  warmed  toward  him  while  their 
minds  refused  to  accept  his  judgment  either  of  men  or 
things. 

“The  Colonel,”  as  he  was  affectionately  called,  had 
the  rare  power  of  kindling  the  national  imagination  and 
inspiring  even  sluggish  natures  with  high  ideals.  On  very 
many  occasions  his  utterances  struck  a kindling  fire  which, 
in  its  burning,  purified.  During  his  terms  of  office  as 
president  he  accomplished  reforms  the  pre-eminent  value 
of  which,  as  forestalling  and  curbing  dangerous  national 
tendencies,  is  now  recognized.  He  did  in  his  own  char- 
acteristic manner,  often  by  force  of  his  indomitable  will 
alone,  things  which  needed  to  be  done  for  the  national 
safety  and  welfare.  He  was  precisely  the  kind  of  presi- 
dent the  country  needed  when  he  served  it  in  this  capacity. 

That  he  should  have  died  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  sixty,  while  regrettable,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  that  he  never  spared  himself  during  all  the 
busy  years  of  his  life.  He  was  unresting,  and  he  drew  so 
heavily  upon  his  great  stock  of  vitality  that  the  account, 
which,  more  carefully  conserved,  might  have  lasted  into 
a serene  old  age,  became  overdrawn  and  exhausted. 

Doubtless  he  would  so  have  preferred  it,  because  he 
believed  in  living  a full  life,  and  certainly  exemplified 
his  doctrine  in  his  own  career,  which  for  nearly  forty 
years  has  been  crowded  with  incident.  Ordinary,  even 
unusual,  men  would  have  been  content  to  have  accom- 
plished half  or  even  a quarter  of  the  things  he  has  suc- 
cessfully done  in  this  span  of  life,  and  would  have  retired 
thereafter  in  the  consciousness  of  a satisfied  experience; 
but  for  him  the  measure  of  attainment  could  only  be  lim- 
ited by  the  years  allotted  him. 

It  is  probable  that  his  end  was  hastened  by  the  sorrow 
which  came  to  him  in  the  death  of  his  son  while  fighting 
in  France.  Such  natures  as  his  feel  most  keenly  a loss 
of  this  character,  although  they  outwardly  preserve  an 
appearance  of  calmness.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  his 
position  during  the  war  fretted  his  restless  soul,  eager  to 
perform  a more  distinguished  share  in  the  destinies  of 
his  country,  the  honour  of  which  so  deeply  concerned  him. 

As  conducted,  the  American  system  of  politics  is  re- 
sponsible for  some  things  which  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  nation  as  a whole.  Among  these  is  the  total  exclu- 
sion from  participation  in  the  conduct  of  national  affairs 
of  leaders  whose  party  happens  to  be  out  of  power.  Even 
in  times  of  crisis,  when  the  best  and  most  experienced  of 
statesmen,  regardless  of  politics,  should  be  working  to- 
gether for  the  common  good,  political  practice  is  unable 
to  sacrifice  mere  party  advantage  to  the  higher  call  which 
demands  the  service  of  those  best  qualified,  and  thus  it 
contents  itself  with  mediocrities  when  men  of  superior 
attainments  are  available. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  was  unquestionably  a very  great 
American;  of  his  devoted  patriotism  there  was  no  doubt. 
He  was  heart  and  soul  committed  to  the  cause  of  his 
country,  yet  he  missed  his  opportunity  fully  and  com- 
pletely to  serve  it  in  the  time  of  its  peril  with  all  his  great 
abilities,  a service  that  would  have  given  him  the  most 
complete  satisfaction,  and  would  have  been  of  inestimable 
help,  because  neither  he  nor  his  political  opponents  could 
find  a way  of  reconciling  their  differences. 

A system  that  is  responsible  for  making  such  a man 
as  he  a mere  onlooker,  or  at  best  an  outside,  unofficial 
influence,  exercised  at  random  and  without  recognition,  in 
a time  of  great  danger,  lias  much  to  answer  for  at  the  bar 
of  the  national  conscience.  It  is  significant  of  a narrow 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  American, 
which,  in  years  such  as  this  country  has  recently  passed 
through,  cannot  be  defined  by  party  lines,  but  includes 
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Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  It  will  be  strange  if, 
in  the  broader  future  which  is  about  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  such  distinctions  will  not  be  swept  away  in  favor 
of  more  enlightened  perceptions,  wherein  all  true  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  their  political  labels,  will  serve  to- 
gether for  the  common  welfare. 

Neither  Colonel  Roosevelt  nor  his  contemporaries  of 
opposite  political  faith  had  arrived  at  this  broad  concep- 
tion of  their  duty  to  their  country ; they  still  minimized 
their  joint  effectiveness  by  insisting  that  it  be  exercised 
according  to  political  precedent,  and  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  political  barriers.  Another  and  a different  spiiit 
is,  however,  at  work  in  this  country.  Its  people  are  be- 
coming increasingly  impatient  of  artificial  political  dis- 
tinctions, and  the  time  is  not  distant  when  they  will  im- 
peratively demand  that  men  and  not  tags  must  count,  and 
leadership  be  given  to  those  who  best  can  interpret  Ameri- 
canism and  who  are  most  competent  to  serve,  regardless  of 
the  old  party  distinctions. 

Had  Colonel  Roosevelt  lived  in  such  an  era,  he  would 
not  have  found  himself,  on  his  retirement  from  the  presi- 
dency in  1909,  ten  years  before  his  death,  an  anti-climax, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  a mere  ex-president  for  whom 
there  was  no  place  in  the  public  life  of  his  countiy;  a 
servant  released  from  duty  at  the  very  time  when  by 
experience  he  was  best  qualified  to  be  of  use. 

Since  then,  although  his  life  has  been  a busy  and 
exceedingly  useful  one,  during  which  he  has  travelled 
much  and  written  much,  and  although  his  fearless  denun- 
ciation of  German  propaganda  and  his  outspoken  suppoit 
of  the  allied  cause  exercised  a great  influence  upon  his 
fellow-citizens,  his  political  course,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ill-fated  progressive  party,  has  not  brought 
results  commensurate  with  his  hopes,  and  he  has  remained 
out  of  power.  It  was  expected,  however,  that  he  would 
again  be  a candidate  for  the  presidency  at  the  next  elec- 
tion as  the  choice  of  the  reunited  Republican  party,  and 
had  this  been  the  case,  the  campaign  would  have  been  an 
interesting  one. 

Death  has  ended  a career  which  was  brilliant,  distin- 
guished and  exceptional,  and  which  made  a strong  and 
lasting  impress  upon  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
When  Colonel  Roosevelt  ceased  to  live,  his  country  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  one  whose  memory  will  always  be  cher- 
ished, and  whose  high  ideals  should  be  upheld  and  main- 
tained as  long  as  the  nation  itself  endures. 

THE  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  POST 

Acting  at  the  joint  requests  of  the  allied  governments, 
President  Wilson  has  named  Herbert  Hoover  as  director- 
general  of  relief  for  liberated  countries,  both  neutial  and 
enemy.  As  Mr.  Hoover  has  for  some  time  been  virtually 
the  international  food  administrator  for  the  allies,  his 
new  office  extends  his  authority  and  influence  throughout 
every  part  of  Europe  and  into  Asia  and  Africa,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  United  States.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Norman 
Davis,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  Oscar  T.  Crosby,  special 
commissioner  of  finance  for  the  United  States  in  Euiope, 
as  the  second  American  member  of  the  new  commission, 
by  M.  Clementel,  minister  of  commerce,  and  M.  Vilgrain, 
minister  of  food,  representing  France,  and  by  two  mem- 
bers each  from  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  who  have  not 
yet  been  appointed. 

Concerning  Mr.  Hoover  s fitness  for  this  enormous 
responsibility,  no  one  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
allied,  neutral  or  enemy  countries,  will  raise  the  slightest 
question.  Everywhere  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  world’s  great  agent  of  relief:  the  man  who  actually 
creates  food,  as  well  as  the  machinery  for  properly  dis- 
tributing it.  Presumably,  the  recognition  of  the  need 


for  such  a commission  found  every  nation  in  absolute 
accord  regarding  the  man  to  direct  it.  As  a recognition 
of  the  services  which  Mr.  Hoover  has  already  rendered 
humanity,  this  new  office,  with  its  almost  limitless  respon- 
sibilities, is  no  more  than  his  just  due. 

The  creation  of  such  an  agency  is  a concrete  mani- 
festation of  the  fact  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  no 
empty  dream,  no  academic  fancy,  but  a thing  that  is  actu- 
ally coming  to  pass  even  while  doubters  deny  its  possi- 
bility. Mr.  Hoover’s  task  is,  by  the  terms  of  his  appoint- 
ment, not  limited  to  any  alliance  or  group  of  nations;  it 
includes  France  and  Germany,  Belgium  and  Bulgaria, 
Norway  and  Greece.  It  runs  into  Asia,  for  Armenia  is 
in  urgent  need  of  help ; it  touches  Africa  in  such  colonies 
of  the  belligerent  nations  as  have  suffered;  it  includes 
the  regulation  of  the  flow  of  food  supplies  from  Australia, 
Canada,  Argentina  and  the  United  States.  It  is  under- 
taken, not  as  a war-time  measure,  not  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  any  alliance,  but  for  the  common  welfare  of  the 
international  family. 

In  the  new  League  of  Nations,  which  thus  exists  in 
fact,  if  not  in  name,  Herbert  Hoover  may  be  designated 
as  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Plis  official  colleagues,  as 
already  arranged  for,  represent  four  nations ; it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  organization  he  will  create  for  the 
administration  of  relief  will  include  local  representatives 
from  every  country.  As  in  Belgium  and  northern  France 
the  Comite  National  de  Secours  et  d’ Alimentation,  made 
up  of  Belgians  and  Frenchmen,  directed  the  distribution 
of  supplies  under  the  guidance  of  the  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium,  so,  in  this  far  larger  enterprise,  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians,  Hollanders  and  Roumanians,  will 
work  side  by  side  with  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  coming  into  being,  not  as  a 
theory,  but  as  a necessity.  It  is  the  only  agency  through 
whicli,  in  the  light  of  recent  history,  the  world’s  needs 
can  be  fulfilled.  No  nation  can  today  echo  the  words  of 
Cain,  “Am  I my  brother’s  keeper?”  Had  that  been  true, 
Belgium  would  have  been  left  to  starve,  and  the  Serbians 
to  die  of  fever.  Even  the  enemy  lands  cannot  be  allowed 
to  become  an  international  plague-spot  through  hunger; 
bolshevism  is  at  least  doing  the  world  so  much  good,  in 
that  it  proves  that  a menace  to  one  nation,  whether  friend 
or  foe,  is  a peril  to  all.  Germany  must  be  saved  from 
bolshevism,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  common 
welfare,  and  this  can  be  done  only  through  what  is  actu- 
ally a League  of  Nations. 

It  is  out  of  such  accomplished  facts,  and  not  merely 
from  the  theories  debated  in  conferences,  that  the  com- 
plete form  of  the  international  union  will  grow.  The 
argument  has  been  brought  forward  that  the  League 
should  await  the  conclusion  of  peace,  that  it  was  a matter 
that  could  and  should  be  deferred  until  the  immediate 
issues  of  the  war  have  been  settled.  The  creation  of  this 
relief  organization  is  sufficient  answer  to  such  contentions ; 
the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations  cannot  wait  upon  any- 
thing, but  must  proceed  at  once  and  without  hindrance. 

For  Mr.  Hoover,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  honours  to 
which  any  man  could  conceivably  aspire  that  he  has  been 
chosen,  not  because  of  the  power  of  the  nation  he  repre- 
sents, or  for  any  purpose  of  international  politics,  but 
simply  as  the  one  man  in  the  whole  world  unquestionably 
fitted  for  the  task,  to  fill  the  first  great  post  in  the  League 
of  Nations.  That  his  arduous  labors  of  the  past  four  years 
should  be  rewarded  by  the  imposition  of  new  and  even 
heavier  burdens  is  the  world’s  judicious  way  of  repaying 
a man  who  has  done  well.  He  has  been  assigned  to  a 
duty  which,  great  in  itself,  is  doubly  so  in  its  clear  indica- 
tion of  a future  in  which  the  highest  service  w ill  be,  not 
that  of  a nation,  but  of  mankind. 
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STICK  TO  THE  OLD  JOB 

The  return  to  civilian  life  of  the  men  who  have  been 
in  military  or  naval  service  for  the  period  of  the  war  is 
already  marked  by  a general  tendency  to  look  about  for 
new  positions  which  may  possibly  be  improvements  over 
those  vacated  at  the  call  to  the  colors.  Part  of  this  is, 
of  course,  due  to  a natural  and  proper  desire  to  get  ahead, 
but  more  of  it  is  the  result  of  that  spirit  of  restlessness, 
of  dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they  were  before  the 
war,  which  was  widely  foretold  as  one  of  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  transferring  men  from  civilian  to  military 
life. 

After  the  excitement  of  soldiering,  particularly  for 
those  who  have  seen  service  abroad,  the  old  life  naturally 
looks  colorless,  and  the  old  work  seems  unbearably  hum- 
drum. A new  position,  even  if  it  be  not  intrinsically  full 
of  interest,  has  at  least  the  charm  of  novelty;  if  a man 
must  take  off  his  uniform  and  go  back  to  the  monotony  of 
ordinary  existence,  he  feels  that  it  will  be  easier  to  do  so 
amid  novel  surroundings.  In  most  cases  the  former  posi- 
tion was  not  of  itself  a source  of  discontent;  it  would 
have  remained  quite  satisfactory  if  only  its  incumbent  had 
not  temporarily  changed  his  entire  attitude  toward  life  as 
a result  of  his  new  experiences. 

This  feeling,  already  proved  by  what  has  happened 
in  hundreds  of  instances,  is  bound  to  complicate  im- 
mensely the  whole  work -of  economic  readjustment.  Most 
employers  have,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  arranged  to 
keep  positions  open  for  all  of  their  former  employees  wlio 
entered  the  national  service ; they  have  felt  that  doing  so 
was  alike  an  act  of  justice  to  the  men  and  a proper  con- 
tribution to  the  country’s  welfare.  This  in  itself  has 
been  no  easy  task;  the  securing  of  substitutes,  and  the 
reorganization  necessary  as  the  old  men  come  back,  has 
been  a heavy  burden;  but  it  has  been  undertaken,  in 
almost  every  case,  cheerfully  and  loyally. 

It  does  not,  however,  leave  many  positions  for  new 
and  untried  men.  If  the  former  employees  elect  not  to 
return,  the  natural  course  is  to  continue  with  those  substi- 
tutes who  have  rendered  good  service  during  the  inter- 
vening period.  They,  too,  deserve  consideration;  they 
have  come  to  the  rescue  at  a time  when  the  country  urgent- 
ly needed  them,  and  by  keeping  industry  going  have  done 
their  share  in  winning  the  great  victory.  It  is  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  they  will  be  displaced  in  behalf  of 
men  who  admit  that  they  could  go  back  to  their  old  posi- 
tions if  they  chose,  but  whose  restlessness  leads  them  to 
seek  something  different. 

There  are  bound  to  be  enough  difficulties  without  this 
added  one.  Many  industries  have  entirely  changed  their 
character ; some  have  suspended  their  activities  altogether. 
New  work  must  be  found  for  thousands  of  men  to  whom 
their  original  employment  is  inevitably  closed  by  circum- 
stances. To  accomplish  this  is  going  to  demand  the  ut- 
most wisdom  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  government 
agencies  which  have  been  created  to  deal  with  the  labor 
problem ; it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  tax  them  in  addition 
with  the  burden  of  the  merely  discontented. 

Another  objection  lies  in  the  inevitable  crippling  of 
industry  which  would  follow  a wholesale  shifting  of  em- 
ployees. The  metal-worker  wants  to  be  a carpenter,  but 
even  if  he  gets  the  work  he  desires,  it  is  likely  to  be  some 
time  before  he  is  reasonably  expert  at  it.  The  substitution 
on  a large  scale  of  untrained  for  trained  workers  is  sure 
to  result  from  a general  failure  of  men  in  the  national 
service  to  return  to  their  old  positions.  The  United  States 
is  in  no  situation  to  suffer  such  an  industrial  weakening ; 
competition  for  the  world’s  business  is  already  acute,  and 
only  by  keeping  its  industries  to  the  highest  possible  point 
of  efficiency  can  America  hope  to  make  solid  and  perma- 


nent its  tenure  of  the  trade  position  it  has  secured  through 
the  accidents  of  war. 

The  entire  scheme  of  reorganization  as  the  emergency 
forces  of  the  army  and  navy  are  demobilized  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  men  will,  so  far  as  possible,  return 
to  the  work  the}r  left.  Employers  have  shown  that  they 
stand  ready  to  do  their  part  in  every  possible  way,  but 
they  are  powerless  to  help  the  man  who,  with  a position 
open  to  him,  is  restlessly  looking  for  something  else.  The 
wise  course  is  to  counsel  every  returning  soldier  who  seeks 
to  convert  his  discharge  into  an  opportunity  for  a business 
change  to  stick  to  his  old  job,  thankful  that  he  has  it,  and 
thereby  to  perform  one  more  service  in  behalf  of  his 
country. 

THE  LAST  OF  MR.  ASQUITH 

A little  over  ten  years  ago,  Herbert  Henry  Asquith, 
just  appointed  prime  minister,  chose  David  Lloyd-George 
as  his  successor  in  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Asquith  had  been  in  Parliament  for 
twenty-two  years,  as  the  Liberal  member  for  East  Fife; 
his  position  as  the  leader  of  the  majority  party  was  un- 
questioned, and  he  was  beginning  what  proved  to  be  an 
eight-year  tenure  of  the  highest  office  in  the  British  gov- 
ernment. The  other  day,  as  a side-issue  of  the  general 
election  which  gave  Mr.  Lloyd-George  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  saw  the  premier 
returned  as  member  for  Carnarvon  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote,  a candidate  put  up  at  almost  the  last  minute 
defeated  Mr.  Asquith  in  East  Fife,  largely,  it  is  said, 
through  the  votes  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Thus,  after 
thirty-two  years  of  continuous  service  in  Parliament,  the 
ex-premier  has  ceased  to  be  a member,  while  his  former 
lieutenant  commands  one  of  the  largest  parliamentary 
majorities  in  English  history. 

Circumstances  cannot  be  blamed  for  this  disappear- 
ance of  the  man  who  had  for  so  long  been  Great  Britain’s 
political  leader ; he  had  simply  stood  still  while  the  world 
moved.  The  following  paragraph,  written  about  him  in 
1916  by  Sydney  Brooks,  who  was  certainly  much  predis- 
posed in  his  favor,  is  a summary  of  the  qualities  which 
led  to  his  fall: 

“What  a democracy  needs  at  the  head  of  its  affairs 
when  it  is  engaged  in  a fight  for  sheer  existence  is  a man 
who  will  take  big  risks  and  make  sharp  decisions,  who 
will  rouse  and  rely  upon  its  heroic  potentialities,  who  will 
mirror  its  martial  soul.  These  are  functions  which  Mr. 
Asquith  is  by  no  means  as  competent  to  discharge  as  Mr. 
Lloyd-George.  He  is  getting  on  in  years ; he  is  past  the 
time  of  life  when  a man  still  has  a large  reservoir  of 
energy  to  draw  upon  in  a crisis ; there  is  in  him  an  in- 
clination, not  toward  indolence — he  is  and  always  has 
been  a hard  worker — but  toward  doing  no  more  than  is 
necessary ; he  has  a natural  relish  for  the  pleasant  relaxa- 
tions of  life ; work  with  him  is  a habit,  but  it  is  not,  as 
it  is  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  an  instinct;  he  prefers,  if 
he  can,  to  find  a way  out  of  difficulties  rather  than  through 
them;  he  is  rather  too  apt  to  trust  to  his  unrivaled  par- 
liamentary dexterity  as  a means  of  evading  a troublesome 
situation  and  then  to  persuade  himself  that  because  he  has 
evaded  it,  it  will  trouble  him  no  more ; something  is  always 
counseling  him  to  avoid  making  a decision  today  if  it  can 
possibly  be  postponed  till  tomorrow.’’ 

Mr.  Asquith,  Liberal  that  he  is,  belongs  essentially 
to  the  political  tradition  which  the  war  has  overset.  Coun- 
tries are  no  longer  going  to  be  governed  by  parliamentary 
experts.  The  contrast  between  the  ex  premier  and  his 
successor  goes  deep:  the  one,  son  of  a country  gentleman, 
winner  of  the  Balliol  scholarship,  an  Oxford  double  first, 
president  of  the  Oxford  Union,  in  Parliament  at  thirty- 
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four,  the  pet  of  Gladstone  from  the  outset,  member  of 
the  cabinet  in  1892,  at  the  age  of  forty;  the  other,  son  of 
a Welsh  farmer  and  schoolteacher,  educated  by  his  uncle, 
a shoemaker,  his  legal  training  acquired  largely  by  him- 
self, winning  a post  in  the  cabinet  in  1905,  over  the  dislike 
of  all  the  Conservatives  and  many  of  the  Liberals,  by  the 
sheer  force  of  his  personality. 

It  was  the  ex-premier’s  misfortune  to  fall  between 
his  principles  and  his  instincts.  Had  he  belonged  to  the 
other  party,  he  might  have  continued  long  to  do  admirable 
service  of  the  type  rendered  conspicuously  by  Mr.  Bal- 
four. He  was,  however,  a Liberal  with  the  habits  of  a 
Conservative.  Had  Great  Britain  been  able  to  live  at 
peace,  he  would  probably  have  been  remembered  as  one  of 
the  ablest  of  its  prime  ministers.  The  Irish  trouble  just 
preceding  the  war  showed  his  weakness:  his  tendency  to 
feel  that  a parliamentary  victory  was  equivalent  to  solv- 
ing a national  problem.  He  guided  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  his  wonted  dexterity,  but  he  could  guide  neither 
the  Nationalists  nor  the  Ulstermen.  In  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  his  vacillation  and  lack  of  decision  became 
perilous;  the  call  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George  was  not  primarily 
a protest  against  Mr.  Asquith’s  wisdom,  but  a demand 
for  some  one  at  the  head  of  the  government  who  would  be, 
in  the  words  of  a much-quoted  Cockney  critic,  a bloke 
wot  they  gets  to  do  wot  no  other  bloke  can’t  or  else  is 
’fraid  to.” 

It  is,  none  the  less,  regrettable  that  Mr.  Asquith’s 
parliamentary  third  of  a century  should  have  thus  ended 
in  a defeat  at  the  hands  of  his  own  constituents.  At  the 
age  of  sixty-six,  with  so  honourable  a record  of  public 
service,  he  deserved  something  better  than  to  go  down  in 
a local  election.  The  chaos  into  which  the  established 
parties  had  fallen  left  him  without  a following;  had  he 
recognized  the  facts  of  the  situation,  and  retired  from 
the  field,  he  might  have  been  spared  this  last  bitterness. 
As  it  is,  Parliament  meets  without  him,  for  the  first  time 
since  1886;  it  has  lost  a brilliant  leader  who  had  failed 
to  grow  with  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

MEXICO  AND  MILITARISM 

It  was  to  be  expected  that,  with  the  great  war  over, 
the  newspapers  should  revive  the  Mexican  bugbear.  In 
some  mysterious  way  the  Carranza  government,  which  in 
1916  was  branded  by  the  whole  invading  army  of  special 
correspondents,  and  the  autocrats  of  the  swivel  chair  at 
home,  as  utterly  incompetent  and  untrustworthy,  has  man- 
aged to  survive  for  two  years  without  the  slightest  need 
for  armed  intervention.  Conditions  in  Mexico  appear  on 
the  whole  to  have  materially  improved;  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  famous  German  effort  to  provoke  trouble  in 
that  quarter,  the  loyalty,  or  common-sense,  of  the  Car- 
ranza administration  was  strikingly  demonstrated.  None 
the  less,  the  possession  of  a large  army  seems  to  many 
people  the  best  excuse  for  using  it,  and  the  government 
is  once  more  urged  to  “intervene”  in  Mexico. 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  danger  of 
having  a powerful  military  force  ready  for  business. 
Many  of  the  arguments  put  forward  have  been  unblush- 
ingly  frank:  the  United  States  is  now  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion for  making  war;  it  has  a great  many  soldiers  trained 
for  fighting  they  never  saw ; why  not  give  them  a chance 
at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  southern  republic? 
The  government  has,  of  course,  proved  by  its  course  three 
years  ago  that  it  will  not  yield  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
pressure  of  this  sort;  but  the  renewal  of  the  Mexican 
controversy  shows  how  little  the  import  of  the  great  war 
has  been  comprehended  in  certain  quarters. 

Unquestionably,  conditions  in  Mexico  are  by  no  means 
ideal.  The  past  history  of  the  unhappy  republic  would 


guarantee  that.  The  long  years  of  the  Diaz  regime,  with 
their  appearance  of  prosperity  as  the  result  of  violent 
and  constant  repression,  were  bound  to  produce  an  acute 
reaction,  and  a period  of  intensely  trying  experimenta- 
tion. Huerta,  by  continuing  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the 
Diaz  programme,  would  merely  have  delayed  and  in- 
creased the  violence  of  the  revolution.  Mexico  today  has 
a government  which  is  admittedly,  in  some  sort,  repre- 
sentative; if  it  is  not  administering  its  affairs  particu- 
larly well,  it  is  at  least  doing  so  after  the  fashion  which  it 
has  chosen.  Moreover,  such  evidence  as  does  not  mani- 
festly bear  the  stamp  of  having  been  created  for  a special 
purpose  indicates  that  conditions  in  Mexico  are  slowly 
but  definitely  improving. 

As  for  the  perennial  wails  of  those  who  claim  that 
their  property  has  been  sequestrated,  and  that  their  busi- 
ness interests  in  Mexico  have  collapsed,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  men  who  undertake  to  exploit  a foreign 
country  at  the  expense  of  its  inhabitants  are  playing  with 
fire.  Of  course,  much  of  real  benefit  to  the  nation  and  its 
people  has  been  accomplished  through  outside  capital 
and  effort;  but  the  majority  of  business  men  who  went  to 
Mexico  did  so  in  order  to  get  rich  easily  through  the  em- 
ployment of  cheap  labor.  Naturally  they  are  aggrieved, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  a good  case  for  the 
policing  of  Mexico  as  a sort  of  American  hunting  preserve. 

Above  all,  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  small  nations 
to  govern  themselves  stands  as  a bar  to  any  action  which 
should  attempt  to  impose  upon  Mexico  the  will  of  the 
United  States.  Any  nation  may,  indeed,  be  helped  toward 
the  realization  of  its  own  ideals,  by  force  if  necessary ; the 
rescue  of  Armenia  from  the  Turks,  or  the  removal  of 
Ferdinand  from  Bulgaria,  are  illustrations  of  this.  It  is 
manifestly  not,  however,  the  function  of  any  country  to 
assume  that,  because  it  is  immensely  proud  of  its  own  way 
of  doing  things,  it  therefore  has  a right  to  force  its  meth- 
ods on  a nation  which  prefers  a different  system.  This 
was  exactly  the  argument  used  by  the  apostles  of  German 
Kultur;  the  barbarous  French  and  Belgians,  they  said, 
will  be  much  better  off  if  governed  according  to  Teutonic 
principles. 

The  United  States  government  is  unquestionably  more 
efficient  than  that  of  Mexico,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  it  would  just  now  suit  the  Mexican  people  better. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  entirely  evident  that  Mexico  does  not 
want  or  intend,  if  it  can  help  it,  to  be  governed  from  out- 
side; there  has  at  no  time  been  any  large  popular  move- 
ment favoring  intervention.  The  clamor  has  come  almost 
without  exception  from  foreigners  who,  after  a period  of 
unchecked  exploitation,  have  been  horrified  by  the  tend- 
ency to  reserve  Mexico  as  much  as  possible  for  the  use 
of  the  Mexicans  themselves.  As  these  men  have  repre- 
sented the  chief  commercial  ties  between  the  southern 
republic  and  the  northern,  and  have  linked  it  with  Europe 
as  well,  it  is  not  strange  that  their  voices  have  been 
audible  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  justice  of  their  de- 
mands. 

The  opponents  of  the  present  administration  are  by 
no  means  going  to  let  the  Mexican  problem  alone,  and 
they  are  certain  to  find  just  enough  material  of  the  kind 
they  seek  to  maintain  a steady  fire  of  criticism.  Allied 
with  them  is  that  exceedingly  large  element  which,  half 
unconsciously,  feels  that,  since  the  army  exists,  it  is  rather 
a pity  not  to  use  it.  In  answer  to  all  such  arguments,  it 
is  enough  to  ask  what  position  the  United  States  would  be 
in  if,  at  the  same  time  that  it  supported  the  claim  of  the 
people  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  determine  under  what 
government  they  chose  henceforth  to  live,  it  should  delib- 
erately use  its  now  overpowering  military  force  to  deny 
that  same  right  to  the  people  of  Mexico. 
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The  problem  of  Europe  con- 
tinues to  be  the  more  or  less 
hopeless  muddle  into  which  the 
affairs  of  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia  appear  to 
have  fallen.  The  same  day,  for 
instance,  brings  a story  of  a 
“brilliant”  Polish  invasion  of 
Germany  and  a desperate  wail  from  the  Poles  that  their 
country  is  itself  being  invaded  by  Bolsheviki  from  Russia. 
Berlin  is  one  morning  said  to  be  the  scene  of  civil  war, 
and  the  next  it  is  holding  orderly  meetings  preparatory  to 
the  forthcoming  general  election.  As  for  the  rags  and 
tags  of  Austria-Hungary,  no  one  even  pretends  to  know 
what  is  going  on  there.  The  wise  course  at  present  is  to 
take  the  newspaper  reports  of  civil 
strife,  invasion  and  revolution  with 
more  than  a grain  of  salt.  That 
there  has  been  street  fighting  in 
Berlin  is  evident,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  form  of  political 
activity  has  extended  to  other  parts 
of  Germany.  The  Liebknecht 
party,  spurred  on  by  Russian  ex- 
tremists, is  doing  its  utmost  to 
capture  by  force  the  machinery  of 
the  German  government,  but  so  far 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much 
luck.  The  army,  on  the  whole,  is 
standing  pat,  and  the  main  fight- 
ing strength  of  the  “Spartaeides” 
seems  to  be  drawn  from  stray  sail- 
ors of  the  former  navy. 

Meanwhile,  Germany  is  witness- 
ing an  extraordinary  election  cam- 
paign, with  parades,  street 
speeches,  mass  meetings,  posters, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  parapher- 
nalia. The  single  object  of  the 


EMBERS 

Nov?  v?inds  from  polar  field  and  floe 
SvJeep  dovJn,  remorseless  in  fheir  ire 
Still  burns  beneath  fke  ice  and  snov? 

A slumberous  heart  of  fire. 


to  emerge  triumphant  after  the  national  assembly  has 
settled  down  to  work. 

* * 

As  for  the  invasions  and  counter-invasions,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  those  so  far  reported  seem  to  have  come  to 
very  little.  A Polish  force  presumably  did  strike  fairly 
deep  into  Posen,  and  probably  a body  of  Russian  Bol- 
sheviks raised  some  havoc  in  eastern  Poland;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  nobody  in  that  distracted  region  is 
now  in  any  position  to  carry  on  a serious  campaign.  The 
weather  is  bad,  transportation  demoralized,  and  the  troops 
themselves  very  much  more  so.  Most  of  the  stories  of 
invasion  are  presumably  based  on  raids  magnified  tenfold 
by  hysterics. 

All  this  confused  fighting  is  bound  to  be  very  unpleas- 
ant for  those  directly  involved,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  make 
any  material  change  in  the  underlying  situation.  At  the 
worst,  the  allies  may  have  to  send  troops  into  Poland  to 
keep  order,  but  even  this  seems  improbable. 

The  real  issue,  outside  the  great  one  of  the  Peace 
Conference  itself,  which  is  scheduled  to  begin  its  sessions 
January  14,  is  the  control  of  bolshevism.  The  allies  have 
rightly  seen  that  this  can  best  be 
done  by  a judicious  administration 
of  relief,  and  the  appointment  of 
a British-F rench-Italian- American 
commission,  with  Herbert  Hoover 
at  its  head,  to  administer  all  relief 
work  in  neutral  and  enemy  coun- 
tries is,  in  its  probable  conse- 
quences, one  of  the  great  events  of 
recent  history. 


It  onlj)  vJaits  (he  kindling  breath, 
It  onl$  vJaits  fhe  magic  name, 
t"The  lj)ric  vJord  fhat  quickeneth, 
To  blov?  it  into  flame. 


Sudden  upon  some  davJning  hour, 
When  April  speaks,  vJe  shall  behold 
cThe  embers  leap  to  radiant  flower 
In  gleaming  crocus-gold! 

Clinton  Scollard. 


present  government  is  to  stay  in 
its  place  until  this  election  is  over,  and  the  famous  national 
assembly  has  met,  which  will  be  in  a few  weeks.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Liebknecht  mob  will  be  able  to  oust  the 
government  in  the  meantime,  as  the  people  in  general 
seem  to  prefer  to  wait  and  see  what  the  assembly  will 
accomplish. 

Just  now  it  looks  like  a safe  guess  that  the  assembly 
will  not  be  dominated  by  the  extremists  of  either  side. 
The  reactionaries,  now  hiding  their  heads  like  ostriches 
under  the  name  of  the  German  National  People’s  Party 
(Deutsche  Nationale  Volkspartei)  are  afraid  of  the 
Spartaeides,  who,  in  turn,  are  mortally  afraid  of  them. 
The  strongest  group  is  the  old  Centrist  party,  now  mas- 
querading as  the  Christian  People’s  Party  (Christliche 
Volkspartei),  which  dominates  in  south  and  west  Ger- 
many, and  everywhere  has  the  support  of  the  reasonably 
honest  and  timorous.  This  group  has  issued  a programme 
which  provides  for  a sort  of  United  States  of  Germany, 
with  emphasis  on  the  League  of  Nations,  universal  suf- 
frage, freedom  of  speech,  a new  educational  system,  and, 
in  general,  a system  of  changes  in  accordance  with  the 
present  normal  practice  of  democratic  countries.  This 
programme  is  of  great  importance,  because  it  seems  likely 


Day  by  day  it  becomes  clearer 
that  there  is  now  no  serious  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  allied 
nations  as  to  the  programme  to  be 
adopted  at  the  forthcoming  con- 
ference. The  Clemenceau  speech, 
which  was  so  jubilantly  seized 
upon  as  a promise  of  discord  by 
those  whose  object  is  to  assail 
President  Wilson,  has  proved,  on 
closer  examination,  to  be  by  no 
means  irreconcilable  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  formulated  by  the 
other  leaders.  Of  course,  and  very 
wisely,  they  all  keep  close  to  generalities,  saving  the  spe- 
cific propositions  for  the  conference  itself ; but  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  sincerity  of  the  repeated  statements 
that  harmony  exists  throughout. 

President  Wilson’s  visits  to  England  and  Italy,  now 
terminated  by  his  return  to  Paris,  have  undoubtedly  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  spirit 
of  the  people  in  all  the  chief  allied  nations.  Whatever 
politicians  may  want  or  believe,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  want  exactly  what  President  Wilson 
has  expressed  for  them.  If  the  Italian  cries  of  “Long 
live  Wilson,  god  of  peace”  sound  rather  preposterous  in 
American  ears,  their  significance  is  none  the  less  of  vital 
importance,  for  the  people  of  Italy,  of  France,  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  Belgium  are  going  to  have  a greater  voice 
in  shaping  the  world’s  future  than  the  tribe  of  critics  led 
by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

CONVICTION  OF  SOCIALIST  LEADERS 

On  Wednesday,  January  8,  a verdict  of  guilty  was 
returned  by  a jury  in  the  federal  court  at  Chicago  in  the 
notorious  trial  of  five  Socialist  leaders  charged  with  con- 
spiracy to  violate  the  espionage  law,  by  delivering  public 
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speeches  and  circulating  published  articles,  with  the  will- 
ful intent  of  causing  insubordination,  disloyalty  and  re- 
fusal of  duty  among  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  interfering  with  the  recruiting 
service  and  the  enforcement  of  the  selective  draft  law. 

The  men  found  guilty  are:  Victor  L.  Berger,  congress- 
man-elect from  Milwaukee  and  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Leader ; Adolph  Germer,  national  secretary  of  the  Social- 
ist party;  J.  Louis  Engdahl,  editor  of  the  American  So- 
cialist, official  publication  of  the  Socialist  party;  William 
F.  Kruse,  national  secretary  of  the  Young  People’s  Social- 
ist League;  the  Rev.  Irwin  St.  John  Tucker,  Socialist 
writer  and  lecturer,  formerly  director  of  the  literature 
department  of  the  Socialist  party  and  author  of  “The 
Price  We  Pay,”  “Why  We  Should  Fight,”  and  other  anti- 
war pamphlets. 

The  convicted  men  face  prison  terms  of  from  one  to 
twenty  years,  a fine  of  from  one  to  ten  thousand  dollars, 
or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trial  judge,  who  will  fix 
the  punishment  later.  Attorneys  for  the  defendants  imme- 
diately presented  a motion  for  a new  trial. 

DEATH  OF  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

The  death  of  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  which  is 
dealt  with  editorially  in  this  issue,  took  place  early  on 
the  morning  of  January  6 at  his  home  on  Sagamore  Hill, 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  J.  The  former  president  had  suffered 
a severe  attack  of  rheumatism  and  sciatica  on  New  ^ ear’s 
Day,  but  none  believed  that  his  illness  would  be  likely 
to  prove  fatal. 

It  was  stated  by  one  of  his  physicians  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  death  was  pulmonary 
embolism,  or  lodgment  in  the  lung  of  a clot  from  a broken 
vein.  Contributing  causes  are  believed  to  have  been  a 
general  undermining  of  his  health  by  sorrow  over  the 
death  of  his  son.  Lieutenant  Quentin  Roosevelt,  who  was 
killed  in  action  in  France,  the  attempt  upon  his  life  at 
Milwaukee  during  his  presidential  campaign  of  1912, 
and  the  rigors  of  his  South  American  trip  in  the  following 
year,  when  a malignant  fever  nearly  cost  his  life. 

In  accordance  with  the  colonel’s  wishes,  as  expressed 
to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  the  funeral,  which  was  held  onWednes- 
day,  was  of  great  simplicity.  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
service  for  the  dead  was  read  in  Christ  Church,  at  Oyster 
Bay,  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  George  E.  Talmadge.  There 
was  no  music  and  no  eulogy.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  re- 
quested that  no  flowers  be  sent,  but  the  Roosevelt  resi- 
dence nevertheless  was  submerged  with  them.  Present 
and  former  employees  of  the  Roosevelt  estate  carried  the 
coffin.  Burial  was  in  Young’s  Memorial  cemetery,  in  the 
midst  of  a group  of  fir  trees  on  the  crest  of  a knoll  over- 
looking Oyster  Bay  cove.  Though  there  was  no  pomp 
and  circumstance  in  the  ceremony,  tributes  to  his  memory 
came  from  the  entire  civilized  world. 

A VICTORY  FOR  PROHIBITION 

Opponents  of  bone-dry  prohibition  in  the  United 
States  lost  another  important  phase  of  their  struggle  this 
week  through  a decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  upholding  the  validity  of  the  Webb-Kenyon  law. 
The  court’s  ruling  was  that  when  the  Constitution  speaks 
of  a “two-thirds  vote”  of  either  house  of  Congress  it 
means  two-thirds  of  a quorum  present  and  voting,  rather 
than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  membership. 

While  this  decision  was  on  a question  of  a two-thirds 
vote  to  over-ride  a presidential  veto,  Chief  Justice  White, 
who  wrote  the  opinion,  specifically  stated  that  the  same 
rule  would  apply  to  a “two-thirds  vote”  required  to  submit 
a constitutional  amendment,  thus  virtually  ruling  in  ad- 
vance against  the  main  anti-prohibition  argument  in  the 
court  fight  against  the  dry  federal  amendment  now  before 


the  states  for  ratification,  the  contention  of  the  wets  being 
that  the  measure  was  improperly  submitted,  in  that  it  did 
not  receive  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire  membership 
of  Congress. 

Three  hundred  distillers,  meeting  in  Chicago,  have 
decided  to  pool  their  interests,  amounting  to  a billion  dol- 
lars, to  fight  national  prohibition,  and  especially  to  oppose 
the  validity  of  the  dry  amendment  and  the  war-time  pro- 
hibition statute  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  legislatures  of  three  more  states,  Ohio,  Oklahoma 
and  Colorado,  have  ratified  the  federal  amendment,  mak- 
ing a total  of  nineteen  ratifying  states  out  of  the  required 
thirty-six. 

A TROOPSHIP  GOES  ASHORE 

The  American  transport  Northern  Pacific,  formerly 
the  great  Pacific  liner  of  the  same  name,  went  aground 
off  Fire  Island,  near  the  port  of  New  York,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  December  31,  with  more  than  three  thousand  per- 
sons aboard.  The  vessel  settled  rapidly  into  the  sand  bar 
upon  which  it  struck,  defying  all  efforts  to  tow  it  into 
deep  water.  Stormy  weather  at  first  caused  great  anxiety 
as  to  the  safety  of  those  on  board,  most  of  whom  were  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers.  Prompt  arrangements  therefore 
were  made  for  their  removal  by  the  large  rescuing  fleet 
sent  to  the  scene  by  the  Navy  department,  breeches  buoys 
and  small  boats  being  used  for  this  purpose.  The  work 
was  necessarily  slow  and  hazardous,  particularly  because 
many  of  the  wounded  men  had  to  be  moved  on  litters  and 
by  block  and  tackle,  but  there  were  no  accidents,  and  the 
last  of  the  men  were  brought  into  New  \ ork  on  a rescuing 
hospital  ship  five  days  later. 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  RAILROADS 

Director-General  McAdoo’s  plan  for  a five-year  con- 
tinuance of  government  operation  of  the  railroads  to  pro- 
vide a fair  test  of  unified  direction  has  been  under  fire 
during  the  past  week  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce.  It  developed  that  the  committee 
was  almost  a unit  against  the  five-year  proposal,  although 
it  was  in  sympathy  with  most  of  his  recommendations  and 
with  his  idea  of  unified  control. 

TWO  MORE  “NICE  PARTIES” 

The  public  has  been  edified  by  two  more  delightful 
scenes  enacted  in  front  of  the  White  House  by  members 
of  the  National  Woman’s  party  as  a protest  against  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  pass  the  equal  suffrage  resolu- 
tion. The  first  of  these  demonstrations,  commented  upon 
by  The  Bellman  recently,  was  followed  by  another  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  and  a third  on  January  4.  In  all  three 
President  Wilson  was  made  the  subject  of  attack,  the 
women  celebrants  having  sworn  to  burn  with  ceremony 
all  addresses  by  the  President,  during  his  European  tour, 
in  which  he  should  make  reference  to  democracy. 

The  New  Year’s  Day  party  met  with  disaster,  a crow’d 
of  soldiers,  sailors  and  citizens  undertaking  to  end  the 
“watch  fire”  demonstration  that  followed  the  ceremony  of 
burning  a collection  of  Wilson  addresses.  The  capital  s 
Lafayette  Park  became  the  scene  of  a charming  melee, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  arrest  of  five  women  for  set- 
ting a fire  in  the  park  after  the  urn  in  which  their  “watch 
fire”  proper  was  burning  had  been  destroyed,  and  numer- 
ous troublesome  kicks,  bumps  and  abrasions  to  their  com- 
rades, due  to  being  trampled  upon  by  the  enraged  crowd  ; 
to  say  nothing  whatever  of  the  huge  edification  of  nations. 

The  affair  of  January  4 was  somewhat  similar.  Presi- 
dent Wilson’s  address  to  the  Italian  chamber  of  deputies 
was  burned.  Three  demonstrants  were  arrested,  charged 
with  damaging  public  property  and  setting  fires  in  a 
public  park.  The  crowd  of  protestants  and  their  sacred 
embers  were  dispersed  by  spectators. 
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THE  HOME-COMING  OF  THE  FLEET 


MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 


To  any  one  who  has  tried,  during  the  past  strained 
months  of  war,  to  write  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  navy, 
the  coming  of  the  fleet  from  the  theatre  of  operations  has 
a twofold  significance:  it  comes  as  representative  of  the 
strength  we  added  to  the  Grand  Fleet  under  Admiral 
Beatty ; and  it  unseals  the  silence  in  which  it  has  operated 
ever  since  it  was  called  to  the  other  side.  We  knew  we 
had  such  ships  “over  there”  as  steamed  into  the  harbor  of 
New  York  the  other  day,  but  where  they  were  and  what 
they  were  doing  we  dared  not  think,  for  fear  we  might  be 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  They  were  truly, 
as  the  British  have  called  their  own  ships,  “silent  watch- 
ers,” and  when  Beatty  came  aboard  the  flagship  of  Ad- 
miral Rodman  to  bid  farewell  to  the  American  battle 
divisions,  he  used  the  phrase,  “Comrades  of  the  Mist,” 
which  accurately  describes  this  floating  army  in  navy  blue. 

Never  before,  probably,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
has  a fighting  equipment  paralleled  the  Grand  Fleet  in 
living  up  to  the  philosophy  that  “they  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait.”  Never  before  has  there  ever  been  such 
an  ignominious  defeat  and  cowardly  collapse  of  naval 
power  as  that  of  the  Germans  when  they  steamed  out  of 
their  hole,  and  surrendered  without  firing  a shot.  Some 
of  those  ships  that  glided  into  the  harbor  of  New  York 
the  other  day  were  witness  of  the  scene,  and  their  silent 
effectiveness  made  them  all  the  more  impressive.  Hardly 


a sailor  aboard  but  felt  that  cowardice  had  cheated  him 
of  an  adventure — the  cowardice  of  the  German.  Even 
Cervera,  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  though  he  knew 
the  odds  were  against  him,  made  a dash  for  the  narrow 
neck  created  by  Hobson’s  Merrimac.  But  now,  no  matter 
how  many  in  numbers  the  German  ships  may  have  been, 
they  will  go  down  in  history  as  a paper  fleet. 

So  the  coming  of  our  ships  from  abroad  lifted  the  bars 
of  silence.  In  fact,  Secretary  Daniels’  yearly  report,  so 
recently  published,  told  more  of  what  our  navy  had  been 
doing  than  any  books  or  papers  had  dared  to  narrate. 
We  now  know,  for  instance,  what  it  was  not  safe  for  us 
to  know  yesterday : that  our  dreadnoughts,  destroyers  and 
small  craft  have  been  operating  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  White  Sea;  at  Corfu,  Gibraltar,  along  the  French 
Bay  of  Biscay,  at  the  English  Channel  ports,  on  the  Irish 
coast  and  in  the  North  Sea.  We  know  that  as  some  of  our 
dreadnoughts  patrolled  the  high  seas,  others  waited  on  the 
Irish  Coast  under  orders  to  sail  at  a moment’s  notice. 
No  wonder  America  was  eager  to  feast  its  eyes  on  the 
New  York,  Texas,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Arkansas  and  Flor- 
ida, known  as  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron.  With  lips  un- 
sealed for  the  first  time  in  over  a year.  Admiral  Rodman 
outlined  the  post  of  importance  given  his  fighters  by 
Beatty.  There  was  a time,  he  said,  when  it  looked  as 
though  the  Grand  Fleet  would  force  the  Germans  to  fight, 
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and  if  that  had  been  the  result  of  certain  naval  maneuvers, 
the  weight  of  the  attack  would  have  fallen  on  the  Ameri- 
can contingent. 

The  whole  story  of  the  navy  has  yet  to  be  told;  we 
know  of  the  gallant  deeds  of  the  destroyers,  but  we  have 
yet  to  learn  the  full  facts,  and  these  will  read  like  stories 
of  old-time  marvels.  There  is  plenty  of  credit  to  go 
around  the  entire  Grand  Fleet,  and  it  does  not  look  well 
nor  taste  well  to  praise  ourselves  too  much.  But  still,  and 
we  have  Secretary  Daniels  word  for  it,  the  Noith  Sea 
barrage,  which  did  so  much  to  hold  in  check  the  U-boat 
eruption,  emanated  from  the  American  Navy  department. 
Thus,  though  they  do  not  return  battle-scarred,  our  ships 
sailed  across  seas  to  us  with  the  glory  of  heroic  mystery 
about  them.  In  telling  their  own  story,  they  narrate  what 
is  only  part  of  the  stupendous  story  of  the  Grand  Fleet; 
and  their  own  encounter  with  the  treachery  of  the  seas, 
their  own  observation  of  the  grip  held  by  England  until 
we  arrived,  only  adds  to  our  understanding  of  what  the 
British  navy  has  meant  in  keeping  the  high  seas  out  of 
the  control  of  German  piracy. 

Homeward  hound,  the  American  ships  rode  into  severe 
storms,  such  storms  as  put  every  bolt  and  screw  to  the 
test.  The  little  destroyer  fleet  that  was  with  the  dread- 
noughts bade  them  farewell,  and  struck  out  for  the  Gulf 
Stream,  farther  south.  Had  it  been  necessary,  they  would 
have  breasted  the  waves,  as  they  did  when  they  first  went 
across.  There  had  been  rumors  of  the  remarkable  test 
they  were  put  to  when,  after  the  declaration  of  war,  their 
orders  sent  them  to  England  at  full  speed  ; cutting  through 
the  heavy  seas,  listing  and  rolling  so  that  the  officers  and 
men  could  scarcely  maintain  their  stand ; and  yet  every 
one  aboard  working  hard  to  keep  the  sensitive  machines 
atune  _so  that  when  they  reached  port  and  were  asked 


by  the  British  admiral  when  they  would  be  ready  for  duty, 
the  reply  was,  “We  are  ready  now.  But  on  the  home- 
ward voyage,  this  haste  was  not  necessary,  so  the  destroy- 
ers turned  away,  leaving  the  battle  giants  to  continue 
alone. 

So  ten  dreadnoughts  and  “supers”  rode  at  anchor  out- 
side New  York  harbor,  waiting  until  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  should  board  the  Mayflower,  and  take  position  by 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  to  give  the  fleet  official  greeting. 
The  weather  knows  neither  patriotic  feeling  nor  has  it  a 
conscience.  It  only  obeys  the  laws  of  its  being,  which  are 
mysterious,  despite  what  the  weatherman  says.  One 
would  think  that  the  committee  on  arrangements  would 
have  bribed  the  weather  gods,  their  plans  were  so  de- 
pendent on  a smiling  sun  and  a clear  sky  and  having  the 
wind  low  and  gentle.  Seaplanes  were  to  skim  out  to 
Ambrose  Channel  Lightship,  messengers  of  good  omen. 
There  were  to  be  dirigibles,  and  sirens  blowing,  and 
gayly  beflagged  ships. 

Instead  of  which,  when  the  Mayflower,  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  his  party  aboard,  including  Mrs.  George  Dewey, 
widow  of  the  famous  Admiral  of  Manila  Bay,  and  the 
Aztec,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  the  Xarifa,  with 
the  Press  aboard,  steamed  out  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
they  cut  through  a howling  wind,  with  a mist  that  made 
one’s  hand  seem  ghostlike,  and  a snow  flurry  that  coated 
the  decks,  and  stiffened  the  ropes  that  whipped  the  gray 
masts  in  the  harbor.  With  teeth  chattering  and  hands 
numb,  we  “gentlemen  of  the  Press”  praised  the  far-seeing 
Mr.  Jenkins  of  the'navy, — the  Secretary’s  thought  and  ex- 
pression we  regard  him  now, — for  a Jackie  came  our  way, 
and  we  found  ourselves  holding  empty  cups  and  waiting 
like  prisoners  at  the  bar  for  our  quota  of  warmth  which 
I comes  out  of  mercy — here  in  the  shape  of  hot  coffee  and 
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box  lunches,  which  served  us  as  an  early  breakfast.  Im- 
movably gray  and  green,  Miss  Liberty  awaited  the  oncom- 
ing of  the  ships  with  us ; and  here  and  there  darted  the 
now  famous  little  submarine  chasers  which  once  upon  a 
time  were  the  laughing-stock  of  the  seasoned  navy  man, 
who  thought  that  a craft  so  small  and  light  would  never 
be  of  service  in  such  a war  as  this.  But  there  is  not  an 
officer  in  the  navy  now  who  does  not  sing  the  praises  of 
the  sub-chasers.  In  the  gray  beginning  of  a curiously 
temperamental  day,  these  boats  behaved  in  accord  with 
their  name;  they  were  indeed  the  mosquito  fleet  of  wel- 
come. The  only  accident  of  the  morning  came  when  one 
of  these  ambitious  craft  rammed  an  army  hospital  boat, 
splintering  its  side  sufficiently  to  let  us,  aboard  the  Xarifa, 
hear  its  sudden  impact.  Since  it  was  not  serious,  I can 
be  glad  of  the  experience,  for  now  I understand  better  the 
expression,  in  'Treasure  Island  and  all  other  sea-stories 
that  are  true  sea  stories,  of  “shiver  my  timbers!’’ 

There  we  rode  at  anchor,  knowing  that  somewhere  in 
the  air  was  flashing  wireless  news  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  fleet.  It  was  a Turner  scene,  of  Turner’s  color, 
etched  in  filmy  lines  of  hoar  frost;  not  a Grand  Canal 
scene,  which  it  might  have  been,  had  the  sun  shone.  In 
fact,  later  on,  when  the  rays  pushed  aside  the  clouds, 
after  the  ships  were  at  anchor  in  the  Hudson  River,  I 
looked  upstream,  and  saw  the  high  lights  from  the  turrets 
of  the  fleet,  and  running  along  the  far  reach  of  the  huge 
fourteen-inch  guns.  But  I could  not  regret  the  day,  for 
even  the  grayness  of  it  brought  its  own  particular  beauty. 
Only  the  photographers  were  to  be  pitied.  How  they 
were  bandied  about  and  teased.  ‘Where  are  your  flash- 


lights?” they  were  asked.  And  you  could  tell  what  a 
murky  day  it  was  by  the  fact  that  no  pictures  of  the  fleet 
entering  the  harbor  could  be  procured,  even  though  cam- 
eras snapped,  and  moving-picture  men  rushed  madly  from 
side  to  side  of  the  Press  ship.  There  were  artists,  too, 
gathered  around  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  but  as  fast  as 
their  sketches  would  get  upon  the  paper,  snowTflakes  would 
spread  the  line  and  spray  would  make  the  paper  wet  like 
a sponge. 

At  last  the  fleet  arrived  through  the  Narrows,  one  by 
one  out  of  the  mist,  so  thick  now  that  when  the  guns  began 
to  salute  the  Secretary,  you  could  see  the  flash,  but  the 
smoke  was  eaten  up  by  the  fog.  The  Arizona  led  the  line, 
with  her  men  manning  the  sides,  and  strains  of  the  na 
tional  anthem  floating  across  the  water.  Here  let  me  say 
that  interest  in  the  homecoming  fleet  centered  largely  on 
three  men.  There  is  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman,  who,  on  the 
New  York,  as  flagship,  commanded  Squadron  Six,  Battle 
Division  Nine,  which  operated  in  the  North  Sea.  Then, 
aboard  the  Utah,  is  Admiral  Rodgers,  who,  as  commander 
of  Squadron  Three  and  Battle  Division  Six,  waited  oft 
Bantry  Bay,  Ireland,  as  a reserve.  Finally,.  Vice  Ad- 
miral  Grant,  on  his  flagship  New  Mexico,  commander  of 
the  fleet  remaining  on  this  side  of  the  water,  as  a necessary 
part  of  our  coast  protection. 

With  the  Arizona  at  the  head  of  the  line,  there  came 
the  Oklahoma,  closelv  followed  by  the  Nevada,  the  first 
of  the  Grand  Fleet  division,  and  the  first  to  fly  her  “home- 
ward bound  pennant,”  one  foot  of  it  marking  each  day  s 
absence  from  home  shores.  The  Utah  came  next,  fhing 
the  senior  rear  admiral’s  pennant,  and  one  hundred  feet 
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of  homeward  bound  red,  white  and  blue.  The  gigantic 
length  of  the  Pennsylvania,  fresh  from  convoying  Presi- 
dent Wilson  abroad,  glided  next  through  the  fog,  with 
Admiral  Mayo  on  the  bridge;  and  the  reception  given  it 
was  followed  by  the  unprecedented  greeting  for  the  super- 
dreadnought New  York,  with  a pennant  nearly  four  hun- 
dred feet  long.  The  Texas,  marked  on  every  available 
turret  with  the  “E”  of  excellence,  and  carrying  on  her 
decks  three  airplanes,  was  easily  discernible  as  she 
steamed  by,  trailed  by  the  Wyoming  and  the  Florida,  both 
noted  for  being  on  duty  the  entire  time  the  fleet  was  in 
the  North  Sea. 

What  did  Mrs.  Admiral  Dewey  think  of  all  this  new 
naval  display  ? Did  her  eyes  wander  from  these  latest 
types  to  farther  up  the  Hudson  where  there  rode  at  anchor 
battleships  of  the  old  line  like  the  Iowa,  famed  for  its 
former  commander.  Bob  Evans  ? What  did  Rear  Admiral 
Sigsbee  think,  as  his  mind  wandered  back  to  the  day  when 
the  Maine  was  blown  up  in  the  harbor  of  Havana?  Naval 
styles  move  so  rapidly  that  the  new  Maine,  commissioned 
in  1902,  has  been  relegated  to  the  “old  line.”  I recall  the 
cruiser  Brooklyn  as  she  came  up  the  Hudson  at  the  Dewey 
naval  demonstration;  she  had  not  been  touched  since  her 
encounter  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  her  sides  showed 
scars  where  she  had  been  hit  many  times.  But  in  this  new 
fleet  that  steamed  into  the  Hudson  the  other  day,  no  sooner 
was  the  anchor  chain  taut  than  men  were  over  the  sides, 
scrubbing  out  the  slightest  blemish  of  sea.  And  even 


some  of  these  newest  fighters  are  now  slightly  out  of  date. 
The  New  Mexico  and  the  Mississippi  are  the  last  word 
in  naval  construction;  they  have  not  been  across  seas. 
Yet  for  them  there  were  words  of  admiration  from  the 
crowd — for  these  sea  giants  whose  motive  power  is  elec- 
trical. 

One  hour  after  the  ships  had  passed  Liberty,  the  May- 
flower, the  Aztec  and  the  Xarifa,  representing  the  govern- 
ment contingent  of  welcome,  nosed  their  way  up  a lane 
of  ships,  the  home  fleet  of  destroyers  on  the  Jersey  shore, 
and  the  battle  array  on  the  New  York  shore  of  Riverside 
Drive.  No  sirens  were  heard,  for  fear  of  drowning  the 
fog  horns,  and  so  it  was  a silent  welcoming  the  Secretary 
ordered  along  the  river.  But  the  fog  had  lifted,  and  the 
sun  fought  with  the  clouds,  though  it  did  not  win,  and  it 
was  way  on  past  noon  before  the  review  was  over,  and  the 
parade  was  the  order  of  the  day.  We  could  see  from  the 
river  bargeloads  of  Jackies  being  taken  ashore,  and  as  we 
neared  the  New  York  side,  far  up  the  city  streets  which 
lay  nearest  the  ships  at  anchor,  we  could  see  lines  of  blue- 
jackets marching  toward  the  great  Broadway,  and  the 
greater  Fifth  Avenue,  where  the  reviewing  stand  was 
erected  opposite  the  Public  Library.  Nearly  six  thousand 
veterans  of  the  Grand  Fleet  marched  that  afternoon,  with 
their  service  stripes,  and  their  happy  faces  and  their 
mascots.  Never  did  the  strains  of  “Nancy  Lee”  sound 
better;  never  were  the  words  of  “Onward  Christian  Sol- 
diers” more  in  accord  with  our  minds  than  when  the  band 
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of  the  Utah  swung  by  to  the  strains  of  that  hymn.  One 
forgot  New  York,  and  all  that  makes  it  New  York;  Fifth 
Avenue  was  a symbol  of  the  great  American  highway  on 
land,  and  all  that  mighty  throng  was  the  great  American 
public  paying  tribute  to  the  strength  of  our  navy.  For, 
after  all,  what  would  the  mere  tonnage,  bulking  up  to 
over  three  hundred  thousand  tons,  mean,  were  there  not 
the  morale  of  the  men — such  young  men,  too,  mere  boys. 
For  if,  as  the  army  claims,  this  war  with  Germany  will  be 
known  in  after  years  as  the  war  fought  by  young  men, 
one  has  but  to  glance  at  the  crews  that  poured  over  the 


sides  of  those  mighty  dreadnoughts  to  agree  that  never 
before  has  Neptune  held  in  his  hands  the  fate  of  so  many 
mere  boys  as  now. 

That  thought  welled  up  before  most  of  us  as  we  rode 
at  anchor  on  that  murky  morning,  with  Liberty  as  the 
overshadowing  background.  And,  sometimes,  fate  plays 
pretty  tricks  with  us.  For  out  of  the  mist,  as  the  return- 
ing fleet  rode  by,  there  came  into  view  the  transport 
Saxonia,  flying  the  British  flag,  listing  on  the  New  York 
side,  as  the  boys  in  khaki,  so  many  of  them  wounded  and 
battle-scarred,  crowded  to  the  rails  to  catch  their  first 
glimpse  of  home.  How  silent  we  were,  and  what  a cheer 
there  came  from  across  the  water,  not  the  cheer  of  return- 
ing victors,  but  the  cheer  of  boys  coming  home.  I noted, 
as  the  fleet  passed,  that  amidst  the  line  of  bluejackets  on 
deck  one  could  detect  the  olive-green  of  the  marines. 
Chateau  Thierry  was  writ  all  over  this  branch  of  the 
service.  The  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  “Tell  it  to  the  marines,”  has  changed.  History 
has  defined  it  now. 

There  may  be  some  reporters  aboard  the  Xarifa  who 
can  recount  the  day’s  adventure  in  matter-of-fact  manner, 
but  I can’t.  I’m  not  a spread-eagle  patriot,  but  I revel 
in  the  strength  that  sailed  before  us  on  that  misty  morn- 
ing. There  may  be  seamen  who  deplore  that  the  modern 
battleship  has  done  away  with  the  science  of  the  sail,  but 
though  Masefield  meant  one  thing,  I take  his  lines  from 
“Ships”  for  what  they  mean  to  me  now  I have  seen  the 
returning  fleet: 

“I  cannot  tell  their  wonder  nor  make  known 
Magic  that  once  thrilled  through  me  to  the  bone, 

But  all  men  praise  some  beauty,  tell  some  tale, 

Vent  a high  mood  which  makes  the  rest  seem  pale.  . . . 
You  should  have  seen,  man  cannot  tell  to  you 
The  beauty  of  the  ships.  ...” 

In  January,  our  fighting  dreadnoughts  go  to  southern 
waters  for  target  practice ; they  once  again  take  up  their 
peace  routine.  Here  are  ships  that  have  passed  through 
the  night  into  the  glory  of  a greater  day:  the  fleet  that 
can  tell  to  the  future  how  Germany  came  out  of  her  hole, 
while  they  stood  ready  at  their  guns,  not  trusting  her. 


LONG,  LONG  AGO 


When  the  brakeman  swung  back  the  door  and  with 
resonant  indifference  shouted  in  Esperanto  “Granderantal 
stashun,”  Galbraithe  felt  like  jumping  up  and  gripping 
the  man’s  hand.  It  was  five  years  since  he  had  heard 
that  name  pronounced  as  it  should  be  pronounced,  be- 
cause it  was  just  five  years  since  he  had  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  a New  York  daily  and  left  to  accept  the 
editorship  of  a small  Kansas  weekly.  These  last  years 
had  been  big  years,  full  of  the  joy  of  hard  work,  and 
though  they  had  left  him  younger  than  when  he  went, 
they  had  been  five  years  away  from  New  York.  Now 
he  was  back  again  for  a brief  vacation,  eager  for  a sight 
of  the  old  crowd. 

When  he  stepped  from  the  car  he  was  confused  tor 
a minute.  In  the  mining  camp  at  present  substituted  for 
the  former  terminal  he  was  green  as  a tenderfoot.  It 
took  him  a second  to  get  his  bearings,  but  as  soon  as  he 
found  himself  fighting  for  his  feet  in  the  dear  old  stream 
of  commuters  he  knew  he  was  at  home  again.  The  heady 
jostle  among  familiar  types  made  him  feel  that  he  hadn  t 
been  gone  five  days,  although  the  way  the  horde  swept 
past  him  proved  that  he  had  lost  some  of  his  old-time  skill 
and  cunning  in  a crowd.  But  he  didn  t mind,  he  was  lieie 


on  a holiday,  and  they  were  here  on  business  and  had  their 
rights.  He  recognized  every  mother  s son  of  them. 
Neither  the  young  ones  nor  the  old  ones  were  a day  older. 
They  wore  the  same  clothes,  carried  the  same  bundles 
and  passed  the  same  remarks.  The  solid  business  man 
weighted  with  the  burden  of  a Long  Island  estate  was 
there ; the  young  man  in  a broker  s office  who  pushed  his 
own  lawn  mower  at  New  Rochelle  was  there;  the  man  who 
got  aboard  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  Street 
was  there.  There  was  the  man  with  a Van  Dyke,  the 
man  with  a mustache  and  the  fat,  smooth-shaven  maTj 
and  the  wives,  the  sisters  and  the  stenographers  of  all 
these.  They  were  just  as  Galbraithe  had  left  them  God 
bless  ’em. 

Swept  out  upon  Forty-second  Street,  he  took  a long, 
full  breath.  The  same  fine  New  York  sky  was  overhead 
(the  same  wrhich  roofed  Kansas)  and  the  same  New  \ ork 
sun  shone  down  upon  him  (even  as  in  its  gracious  bounty 
it  shone  upon  Kansas).  The  thrill  of  it  made  him  realize 
as  never  before  that,  though  the  intervening  years  had 
been  good  to  him,  New  York  was  in  his  blood.  His  eyes 
seized  upon  the  raw  angular  buildings  as  eagerly  as  an 
exiled  hill-man  greets  friendly  mountain  peaks.  There 
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are  no  buildings  on  earth  which  look  so  friendly,  once  a 
man  gets  to  know  them,  as  those  about  the  Grand  Central. 
Galbraithe  noticed  some  new  structures,  but  even  these 
looked  old.  The  total  effect  was  exactly  as  he  had  left  it. 
That  was  what  he  appreciated  after  his  sojourn  among 
the  younger  cities  of  the  West.  New  York  was  perma- 
nent— as  fixed  as  the  pole  star.  It  was  unalterable. 

Galbraithe  scorned  to  take  cab,  car  or  bus  this  morn- 
ing. He  wanted  to  walk — to  feel  beneath  his  feet  the 
dear  old  humpy  pavement.  It  did  his  soul  good  to  find 
men  repairing  the  streets  in  the  same  old  places — to  find 
as  ever  new  buildings  going  up  and  old  buildings  coming 
down,  and  the  sidewalks  blocked  in  the  same  old  way. 
He  was  clumsy  at  his  hurdling,  but  he  relished  the  exer- 
cise. 

He  saw  again  with  the  eyes  of  a cub  reporter  every 
tingling  feature  of  the  stirring  street  panorama,  from 
gutter  to  roof  top,  and  thrilled  with  the  magic  and  vibrant 
bigness  of  it  all.  Antlike,  men  were  swarming  every- 
where bent  upon  changing,  and  yet  they  changed  nothing. 
That  was  what  amazed  and  comforted  him.  He  knew 
that  if  he  allowed  five  years  to  elapse  before  returning  to 
his  home  town  in  Kansas  he  wouldn’t  recognize  the  place, 
but  here  everything  was  as  he  had  left  it,  even  to  the  men 
on  the  corners,  even  to  the  passers-by,  even  to  the  articles 
in  the  store  windows.  Flowers  at  the  florist’s,  clothing  at 
the  haberdasher’s,  jewels  at  the  jeweler’s,  were  in  their 
proper  places,  as  though  during  the  interval  nothing  had 
been  sold.  It  made  him  feel  as  eternal  as  the  Wandering 
Jew.  The  sight  of  the  completed  public  library  restored 
him  to  normal  for  a moment  but,  after  all,  the  building 
looked  as  though  it  had  been  long  finished.  A public 
library  always  does.  It  is  born  a century  old. 

The  old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  was  gone,  but  he  won- 
dered if  it  had  ever  been.  He  didn’t  miss  it — hardly 
noticed  any  change.  The  new  building  fitted  into  its  niche 
as  perfectly  as  though  it  had  been  from  the  first  ordained 
for  that  particular  spot.  It  didn’t  look  at  all  the  upstart 
that  every  new  building  in  Kansas  did. 

He  hurried  on  to  Park  Row,  and  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  very  newsboys  he  had  left.  Not  one  of 
them  had  grown  a day  older.  The  lanky  one  and  the  lame 
one  and  the  little  one  were  there.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
they  had  always  been  as  old  as  it  is  possible  for  a boy 
to  be,  that  they  were  now  no  older.  They  were  crying 
the  same  news  to  the  same  indifferent  horde  scurrying 
past  them.  Their  noisy  shouting  made  Galbraithe  feel 
more  than  ever  like  a cub  reporter.  It  was  only  yesterday 
that  his  head  was  swirling  with  the  first  mad  excitement 
of  it. 

Across  the  street  the  door  stood  open  through  which 
he  had  passed  so  many  times.  Above  it  he  saw  the  weath- 
erbeaten sign  which  had  always  been  weatherbeaten.  The 
little  brick  building  greeted  him  as  hospitably  as  an  open 
fire  at  home.  He  knew  every  inch  of  it,  from  the  outside 
sill  to  the  city  room,  and  every  inch  was  associated  in  his 
mind  with  some  big  success  or  failure.  If  he  came  back 
as  a vagrant  spirit  a thousand  years  from  now  he  would 
expect  to  find  it  just  as  it  was.  A thousand  years  back  this 
spot  had  been  foreordained  for  it.  Lord,  the  rooted  sta- 
bility of  this  old  city. 

He  had  forgotten  that  he  no  longer  had  quarters  in 
town,  and  must  secure  a room.  He  was  still  carrying  his 
dress-suit  case,  but  he  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation  of 
first  looking  in  on  the  old  crowd  and  shaking  hands.  He 
hadn  t kept  in  touch  with  them  except  that  he  still  read 
religiously  every  line  of  the  old  sheet,  but  he  had  recog- 
nized the  work  of  this  man  and  that,  and  knew'  from  what 
he  had  already  seen  that  nothing  inside  any  more  than 


outside  could  be  changed.  It  was  about  nine  o’clock,  so 
he  would  find  Hartson,  the  city  editor,  going  over  the 
morning  papers,  with  his  keen  eyes  alert  to  discover  what 
had  been  missed  during  the  night.  As  he  hurried  up  the 
narrow  stairs  his  heart  was  as  much  in  his  mouth  as  it 
had  been  the  first  day  he  was  taken  on  the  staff.  Several 
new  office  boys  eyed  him  suspiciously,  but  he  walked  with 
such  an  air  of  familiarity  that  they  allowed  him  to  pass 
unquestioned.  At  the  entrance  to  the  sacred  precinct  of 
the  city  editor’s  room  he  paused  with  all  his  old-time  hesi- 
tancy. After  working  five  years  under  Hartson  and  then 
five  years  for  himself  as  a managing  editor,  he  found  he 
had  lost  nothing  of  his  wholesome  respect  for  the  man. 
Hartson’s  back  was  turned  when  Galbraithe  entered,  and 
he  waited  at  the  rail  until  the  man  looked  up.  Then  with 
a start  Galbraithe  saw  that  this  wasn’t  Hartson  at  all. 

“I — I beg  pardon,”  he  stammered. 

“Well?”  demanded  the  stranger. 

“I  expected  to  find  Mr.  Hartson,”  explained  Gal- 
braithe. 

“Hartson  ?” 

“I  used  to  be  on  the  staff  and — 

“Guess  you’re  in  the  wrong  office,”  the  stranger  shut 
him  off  abruptly. 

For  a moment  Galbraithe  believed  this  was  possible, 
but  every  scarred  bit  of  furniture  was  in  its  place  and 
the  dusty  clutter  of  papers  in  the  corner  had  not  been 
disturbed.  The  new  city  editor  glanced  suspiciously 
toward  Galbraithe’s  dress-suit  case  and  reached  forward 
as  though  to  press  a button.  With  flushed  cheeks  Gal- 
braithe retreated,  and  hurried  down  the  corridor  toward 
the  reportorial  rooms.  He  must  find  Billy  Bertram  and 
get  the  latter  to  square  him  with  the  new  city  editor.  He 
made  at  once  for  Billy  Bertram’s  desk,  with  hand  ex- 
tended. Just  beyond  was  the  desk  he  himself  had  occu- 
pied for  five  years.  Bertram  looked  up — and  then  Gal- 
braithe saw  that  it  wasn’t  Bertram  at  all. 

“What  can  I do  for  you,  old  man?”  inquired  the 
stranger.  He  was  a man  of  about  Bertram’s  age,  and  a 
good  deal  of  Bertram’s  stamp. 

“I  was  looking  for  Billy  Bertram,”  stammered  Gal- 
braithe. “Guess  he  must  have  shifted  his  desk.” 

He  glanced  hopefully  at  the  other  desks  in  the  room, 
but  he  didn’t  recognize  a face. 

“Bertram?”  inquired  the  man  who  occupied  Bertram’s 
desk.  He  turned  to  the  man  next  to  him. 

“Say,  Green,  any  one  here  by  the  name  of  Bertram?” 

Green  lighted  a fresh  cigarette,  and  shook  his  head. 

“Never  heard  of  him,”  he  replied  indifferently. 

“He  used  to  sit  here,”  explained  Galbraithe. 

“I’ve  held  down  this  chair  for  fifteen  months,  and 
before  me  a chump  by  the  name  of  Watson  had  that  hon- 
our. Can’t  go  back  any  farther  than  that.” 

Galbraithe  put  down  his  suit  case,  and  wiped  his  fore- 
head. Every  one  in  the  room  took  a suspicious  glance  at 
the  bag. 

“Ever  hear  of  Sanderson?”  Galbraithe  inquired  of 
Green. 

“Nope.” 

“Ever  hear  of  Wadlin  or  Jerry  Donahue  or  Cart- 
wright?” 

Green  kicked  a chair  toward  him. 

“Sit  down,  old  man,”  he  suggested.  “You’ll  feel 
better  in  a minute.” 

“Ever  hear  of  Hartson?  Ever  hear  of  old  Jim  Hart- 
son?” 

“That’s  all  right,”  Green  encouraged  him.  “If  you 
have  a line  in  that  bag  you  think  will  interest  us,  bring 
it  out.  It’s  against  office  rules,  but — ” 
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Galbraithe  tried  to  recall  if,  on  his  way  downtown,  he 
had  inadvertently  stopped  anywhere  for  a cocktail.  He 
had  no  recollection  of  so  doing.  Perhaps  he  was  a victim 
of  a mental  lapse — one  of  those  freak  blank  spaces  of 
which  the  alienists  were  talking  so  much  lately.  He  made 
one  more  attempt  to  place  himself.  In  his  day  he  had 
been  one  of  the  star  reporters  of  the  staff. 

“Ever  hear  of — of  Galbraithe?”  he  inquired  anxiously. 
By  this  time  several  men  had  gathered  around  the  two 
desks  as  interested  spectators.  Galbraithe  scanned  their 
faces,  but  he  didn’t  recognize  one  of  them. 

“Haven’t  got  a card  about  your  person,  have  you?” 
inquired  Green. 

“Why,  yes,”  answered  Galbraithe,  fumbling  for  his 
case.  The  group  watched  him  with  some  curiosity,  and 
Harding,  the  youngest  man,  scenting  a story,  pushed  to 
the  front.  With  so  many  eyes  upon  him  Galbraithe  grew 
so  confused  that  he  couldn’t  find  his  card  case. 

“I’m  sure  I had  it  with  me,”  he  apologized. 
“Remember  where  you  were  last  night?”  inquired 
Green. 

“Just  got  in  this  morning,”  answered  Galbraithe.  “I 
— here  it  is.” 

He  drew  out  a card  and  handed  it  to  Green.  The 
group  gathered  closer  and  read  it. 

“Harvey  L.  Galbraithe,  Moran  County  Courier.” 
Green  solemnly  extended  his  hand. 

“Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Galbraithe.  Up  here  on  busi- 
ness, or  pleasure?” 

“I  used  to  work  here,”  explained  Galbraithe.  “I  came 
up  on  a vacation  to  see  the  boys.” 

“Used  to  work  on  this  sheet?”  exclaimed  Green,  as 
though  doubting  it. 

“I  left  in  nineteen  seven,”  answered  Galbraithe. 
“Nineteen  seven,”  exclaimed  Green,  with  a low 
whistle.  “You  are  sure  some  old-timer.  Let’s  see — that’s 
over  fifteen  hundred  days  ago.  When  did  you  come  on  ? 

“Just  before  the  Spanish  War,”  answered  Galbraithe. 
eagerly.  “Hartson  sent  me  to  Cuba.” 

Harding  came  closer,  his  eyes  burning  with  new  in- 
terest. 

“Gee,”  he  exclaimed,  “those  must  have  been  great 
days.  Why  in  thunder  can’t  Taft  stir  up  a little  trouble 
like  that?  I ran  across  an  old  codger  at  the  Press  Club 
once  who  had  been  with  Dewey  at  Manila.” 

He  spoke  as  Galbraithe  might  speak  of  the  Crimean 
War.  He  pressed  the  latter  for  details,  and  Galbraithe, 
listening  to  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  allowed  himself 
to  be  led  on.  When  he  was  through  he  felt  toothless,  and 
as  though  his  hair  had  turned  gray. 

“Those  were  the  happy  days,”  exclaimed  Harding. 
“The  game  was  worth  playing  then — eh,  old  man?” 

“Yes,”  mumbled  Galbraithe.  “But  don’t  any  of  you 
know  what  has  become  of  Hartson? 

“Haydon  would  probably  remember  him — ” 
“Haydon?”  broke  in  Galbraithe.  “Is  he  here? 

He  looked  wistfully  about  the  room  to  the  corner 
where  the  exchange  editor  used  to  sit. 

“He  died  last  spring,”  said  Green.  “Guess  he  was 
the  last  leaf  on  the  tree.” 

“He  came  on  five  years  ahead  of  me,”  said  Galbraithe. 
“He  and  I did  the  barrel  murders  together.” 

“What  was  that  story?”  inquired  Harding. 

Galbraithe  looked  at  Harding  to  make  sure  this  was 
not  some  fool  joke.  At  the  time  nothing  else  had  been 
talked  of  in  New  York  for  a month,  and  he  and  Haydon 
had  made  something  of  a name  for  themselves  for  the 
work  they  did  on  it.  Harding  was  both  serious  and  in- 
terested— there  could  be  no  doubt  about  that.  That  was 


eight  years  ago,  and  it  stuck  out  in  Galbraithe’s  mind  as 
fresh  as  though  it  were  yesterday.  But  what  he  was  just 
beginning  to  perceive  was  that  this  was  so  because  he  had 
been  away  from  New  York.  To  those  living  on  here  and 
still  fighting  the  old  game  it  had  become  buried,  even  as 
tradition,  in  the  multiplicity  of  subsequent  stories.  These 
younger  men  who  had  superseded  him  and  his  fellows 
already  had  their  own  big  stories.  They  came  every  day 
between  the  dawn  and  the  dark,  and  then  again  between 
the  dark  and  the  dawn.  Day  after  day  they  came  unceas- 
ingly, at  the  end  of  a week  dozens  of  them,  at  the  end 
of  the  month  hundreds,  at  the  end  of  a year  thousands. 
It  was  fifteen  hundred  days  ago  that  he  had  been  observ- 
ing the  manifold  complications  of  these  million  people, 
and  since  that  time  a thousand  volumes  had  been  written 
about  as  many  tragedies  enacted  in  the  same  old  setting. 
Time  here  was  measured  in  hours,  not  years.  Only  the 
stage  remained  unchanged. 

Galbraithe  made  his  feet,  so  dazed  that  he  faltered 
as  though  with  the  palsy.  Harding  took  his  arm. 

“Steady,  old  man,”  he  cautioned.  “You’d  better  come 
out  and  have  a drink.” 

Galbraithe  shook  his  head.  He  felt  sudden  resent- 
ment at  the  part  they  were  forcing  upon  him. 

“I’m  going  back  home,”  he  announced. 

“Come  on,”  Harding  encouraged  him.  “We’ll  drink 
to  the  old  days,  eh?” 

“Sure,”  chimed  in  Green.  The  others,  too,  rose  and 
sought  their  hats. 

“I  won’t,”  replied  Galbraithe,  stubbornly.  “I’m  going 
back  home,  I tell  you.  And  in  ten  years  I’ll  be  twenty- 
five  years  younger  than  any  of  you.” 

He  spoke  with  some  heat.  Harding  laughed,  but 
Green  grew  sober.  He  placed  his  hand  on  Galbraithe  s 
arm. 

“Right,”  he  said.  “Get  out,  and  God  bless  you,  old 
man.” 

“If  only  Haydon  had  been  here — ” choked  Galbraithe. 

“I  expect  he’s  younger  than  any  of  us,”  replied  Green, 
soberly.  “He’s  measuring  time  by  eternities.” 

Galbraithe  picked  up  his  bag. 

“S’long,”  he  said. 

He  moved  toward  the  door,  and  the  entire  group  stood 
stock  still  and  without  a word  saw  him  go  out.  He  hur- 
ried along  the  narrow  corridor  and  past  the  city  editor  s 
room.  He  went  down  the  old  stairs,  his  shoulders  bent 
and  his  legs  weak.  Fifteen  hundred  days  were  upon  his 
shoulders.  He  went  out  upon  the  street,  and  for  a moment 
stood  there  with  his  ears  buzzing.  About  him  swarmed 
the  same  newsboys  he  had  left  five  years  before,  looking 
no  older  by  a single  day.  Squinting  his  eyes,  he  studied 
them  closely.  There  was  Red  Mick,  but  as  he  looked 
more  carefully  he  saw  that  it  wasn  t Red  Mick  at  all.  It 
was  probably  Red  Mick’s  younger  brother.  The  tall  one. 
the  lanky  one  and  the  little  lame  one  were  there,  but  their 
names  were  different.  The  drama  was  the  same,  the  set- 
ting the  same,  but  fifteen  hundred  days  had  brought  a 
new  set  of  actors  for  the  same  old  parts.  It  was  like 
seeing  Shakespeare  with  a new  cast,  but  the  play  was 
older  by  centuries  than  any  of  Shakespeare  s. 

Galbraithe  hailed  a taxi. 

“Granderantal  stash-un,”  he  ordered. 

Peering  out  the  window,  he  watched  the  interminable 
procession  on  street  and  sidewalks.  He  gazed  at  the  raw 
angular  buildings — permanent  and  unalterable.  Over- 
head a Kansas  sun  shone  down  upon  him — the  same  which 
in  its  gracious  bounty  shone  down  upon  New  \ork. 

Frederick  Orin  Bartlett. 
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NEW  ART  VERSUS  OLD 
Carl  Van  Vechten,  in  “The 
New  Art  of  the  Singer,”  pro- 
pounds the  theory  that  the  old 
traditions  of  singing  are  essen- 
tially outworn,  meaningless, 
without  vitality,  and  that  only 
the  interacting  timidity  of  com- 
posers and  singers,  afraid  to  strike  out  boldly  for  them- 
selves, still  keeps  them  precariously  alive.  “Of  the  old 
method  of  singing,”  he  writes,  “only  one  quality  will  per- 
sist in  the  late  twentieth  century,  and  that  is  style  . . . 
which,  after  all,  means  an  understanding  of  the  surface 
manner  and  underlying  purpose  of  a composition,  and  an 
ability  to  transmit  this  understanding  across  the  foot- 
lights.” In  other  words,  and  minus  the  Van  Vechten  in- 
voluted parentheses,  his  essay  comes  to  this:  the  one  en- 
during thing  in  singing  is  instinctive  intelligence ; all  the 
rest  changes  after  the  manner  of  sleeves  and  hats. 

That  raises  the  question  whether  there  really  is  such 
a thing  as  abstract  vocal  beauty  anyhow,  apart  from  what 
it  is  used  to  express ; and,  if  so,  what  it  is,  and  where  it 
stops.  Is  a certain  kind  of  singing  essentially  beautiful, 
or  do  we  just  happen  to  find  it  so  because  it  is,  or  has 
been,  the  fashion?  From  that  point,  of  course,  one  might 
as  well  go  ahead  and  define  beauty, — Keats  did, — -and 
music,  and  poetry,  and  life,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  It  is  the 
unpleasant  faculty  of  aesthetic  problems  that  they  always 
duck  underground  too  deep  to  be  followed.  Yet  they  need 
occasional  chasing,  if  one  is  not  meekly  to  accept  the  dic- 
tates of  his  great-grandfathers. 

The  whole  question  focuses  in  such  a recital  as  Ma- 
dame Galli-Curci  gave  Monday  evening  in  Minneapolis. 
There  was  as  large  an  audience  as  the  Auditorium,  stage 
and  all,  could  hold — three  thousand  people,  at  a guess; 
and  they  paid  good  money  and  came  for  the  purpose,  not 
of  criticizing,  but  of  being  enraptured.  The  rapture  went 
only  about  half-way,  as  any  one  could  tell  from  the  qual- 
ity of  the  applause.  You  could  see  people  trying  hard  to 
be  carried  off  their  feet,  and  sticking  somewhere  short  of 
it,  a trifle  perplexed  at  the  failure  of  the  coveted  sensa- 
tion to  respond  to  their  efforts. 

Now,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  if  Madame  Galli- 
Curci  had  sung  to  an  audience  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  as  she  sang  the  other  night — assuming  the  lady  not  to 
have  been  making  mud  pies  at  that  period — she  would 
have  created  enough  ecstasies  to  last  her  hearers  for 
weeks,  only,  and  this  is  important,  she  would  not  have 
used  anything  like  the  same  programme.  Compare  a 
Sembrich  programme  of  the  nineties,  and  see.  The  voice 
was  there,  and  the  art,  but  the  programme  and  the  audi- 
ence were  changed ; one  was  a compromise,  and  the  other, 
though  it  did  not  know  it,  had  learned  to  want  something 
from  music  essentially  different  from  what  a preceding 
generation  wanted — and  got. 

For  example,  the  mad  scene  recitative  and  aria  from 
Thomas’  travesty  of  “Hamlet,”  which  concluded  the 
recital,  is  nonsense,  and  everybody  knows  it;  it  is  not 
Ophelia,  which  it  remotely  pretends  to  be,  and  it  is  not 
even  first-rate  vocal  fireworks,  such  as  Rossini  could 
manufacture.  It  is  only  fifty  years  old, — “Hamlet”  was 
first  performed  three  years  after  “Tristan  und  Isolde,” — 
but  it  is  essentially  defunct,  along  with  most  of  the  rest 


of  Thomas’  work.  Yet  it  was  chiefly  “Hamlet”  which,  in 
1871,  got  Thomas  his  position  as  director  of  the  Con- 
servatoire. 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  when  things  of  this  kind 
were  the  fashion,  it  argued  no  stupidity  to  enjoy  them 
immensely,  any  more  than  it  proves  stupidity  to  enjoy 
“Depuis  le  jour”  or  “Un  bel  di”  today.  Maybe  these 
two  songs,  or  one  of  them,  will  hold  audiences  fifty  years 
from  now,  but  the  odds  are  all  against  it.  Which  leads 
back  again  to  Madame  Galli-Curci,  for  she  had  “Depuis 
le  jour”  on  her  programme.  Here  a comparison  with  the 
singing  of  the  same  thing  a few  weeks  ago  by  Madame 
Gills,  soloist  with  the  Conservatoire  orchestra,  is  not  only 
inevitable  but — as  comparisons  are  not  always — instruc- 
tive. In  voice,  of  course,  Galli-Curci  was  far  in  the  lead, 
yet  her  rendering  of  this  particular  song  took  an  unques- 
tioned second  place.  She  sang  it  as  if  it  had  been  some- 
thing quite  other  than  what  it  was;  Madame  Gills  sang  it 
with  exactly  the  style  it  demanded. 

Where  Madame  Galli-Curci  did  produce  all  the  thrill 
the  audience  was  nervously  waiting  for  was  in  the  group 
of  French  pastorals  and  bergerettes  arranged  by  Wecker- 
lin.  Here  the  style  of  the  singer  was  that  of  the  music, 
and  the  music  possessed  those  qualities  of  permanence 
which — and  at  this  point  the  problem  of  enduring  beauty 
in  music  ducks  underground  again.  Anyhow,  these 
French  songs  have  it,  and  so  has  “Annie  Laurie,”  which 
appeared  as  an  encore.  So,  emphatically,  has  not  another 
encore,  the  maudlin  “Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,” 
with  which  Italian  and  French  sopranos  perversely  love 
to  tickle  American  audiences  because  “it  is  so  truly  Eng- 
lish.” 

Songs  like  “Annie  Laurie,”  and  the  Weckerlin  ber- 
gerettes, and  a number  of  things  which  did  not  appear 
on  the  Galli-Curci  programme,  but  should  have, — “Vedrai 
Carino,”  for  instance,  and  “Der  Nussbaum,”  and  a dozen 
other  songs  that  refuse  to  show  their  years, — persist  to 
the  refutation  of  the  theory  of  complete  change  which 
Van  Vechten  enunciates.  There  is  some  vocal  music, 
though  relatively  not  much,  which  is  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  fashion.  Only,  it  must  be  sung  in  the  way  the 
composer  intended ; the  singer  who  cannot  so  interpret  it, 
but  must  needs  twist  it  to  fit  her  personal  tastes  or  limita- 
tions, ought  to  avoid  it  altogether. 

It  is  on  such  songs  that  Madame  Galli-Curci  ought 
to  base  her  programmes.  Her  amazing  vocal  powers 
cannot  prophesy  over  the  dry  bones  of  things  that  died 
when  they  went  out  of  fashion;  audiences  will  listen  to 
them,  and  say  “how  extraordinary !”  but  they  will  not 
feel  them.  Conversely,  she  cannot  succeed  in  a revolu- 
tion against  the  composers  of  songs  which  happen  to  be 
alive  today;  unless  her  style  matches  theirs — which,  of 
course,  it  mostly  does  not — she  is  sure  to  be  surpassed  by 
less  naturally  gifted  singers  who  are  genuine  interpreters 
of  the  present. 

The  gorgeous  waistcoats  and  superb  sidewhiskers  of 
the  fifties  and  sixties  have  gone  their  way,  along  with 
nine-tenths  of  the  music  that  delighted  them ; there  is  no 
use  in  trying  to  resuscitate  either.  But  Robert  Burns  is 
not  dead,  or  Wordsworth,  or  Mozart,  or  Schumann.  There 
is  something  in  music  which  endures  besides  style;  style, 
indeed,  is  a thing  of  infinite  changes.  The  singer  with 
that  gift  of  voice  and  that  fineness  of  intuition  which 
enable  her  to  interpret  rightly  the  great  songs  of  the  old 
style  will  catch  the  emotions  a hundred  years  hence  quite 
as  her  predecessors  did  a hundred  years  ago.  But,  even 
with  the  voice  of  a Galli-Curci,  she  cannot  sing  the  music 
of  her  day  in  the  style  of  another,  nor  can  she  persuade 
her  hearers  that  the  mere  fashions  of  the  past  are  prefer- 
able to  those  of  the  present.  Henry  Adams  Bellows. 
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The  Soldier’s  Progress 
As  the  bestowal  of  degrees 
conies  more  and  more  to  be  the 
object  of  universities  and  col- 
leges, there  seems  to  be  steadily 
less  connection  between  such 
institutions  and  the  creative 
potentialities  of  their  under- 
graduates. Indifference,  not,  of  course,  any  active  oppo- 
sition, brings  it  about  that,  except  in  master  s and  doctor  s 
theses,  students  should  be  seen  upon  graduating  plat- 
forms but  not  heard  in  print.  Faculty  members  write, 
of  course.  No  year  passes  without  its  little  sheaf  ot 
pamphlets  upon ‘“Problems  of  Prosody,  From  Chaucer 
to  1750,”  “Earliest  Uses  of  the  Hyphen,”  or  painstaking 
editions  of  obscure  dramas,  unproducible  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  unthinkable  now,  and  other  subjects  perhaps  ess 
intimately  related  to  the  currents  of  modern  life  than 
inscriptions  upon  the  tombs  of  the  Ptolemies  results  ot 
well-spent  sabbatical  years  and  hard  summer  vacations. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  efforts  of  students  are  un- 
likely to  be  tied  to  the  apron  strings  of  their  Alma  Mater. 
The  academic  department  of  Carnegie  Tech,  however,  is 
reputed  to  have  escaped  the  academic  fate  of  getting,  like 
poor  Jim  Jay  in  Walter  de  la  Mare’s  poem,  “stuck  fast 
in  yesterday.”  Having  possessed  itself  of  a press,  it  has 
published  two  little  books  of  its  students’  work,  “The 
Soldier’s  Progress”  and  “Carnegie  Tech  War  Verse.  ’ 
“The  Soldier’s  Progress”  comprises  excerpts  from  letters 
written  by  Carnegie  Tech  men  after  they  enlisted.  It  is 
designed  thus  compositely  to  reveal  the  inward  qualities 
of  the  student  soldier’s  life,  his  various  reactions  to  the 
tremendous  experience.  It  aims  at  the  universal  througi 
a fusing  of  numerous  individualities,  arriving  at  something 
permanent  and  valid  through  details  which,  taken  alone, 
or  in  so  far  as  they  are  personal,  may  seem  commonplace. 

“Our  sacrifice  of  the  unusual,  in  the  sense  of  the  curi- 
ous, the  intensely  personal,  or  the  exciting,”  has  been 
made,  says  Haniel  Long  in  his  preface,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  perceivable  in  the  passages  occasionally  the  pres 
ence,  not  of  different  young  men  but  of  all  young  men,  of 
Youth  itself,  prince  of  Adventurers  and  Crusaders.”  The 
intimate  discoveries  of  those  young  men  who,  in  leaving 
college  to  enter  the  service,  were  confronted  by  the  most 
drastic  trial  life  could  have  offered,  are  poignancies  which 
the  imagination  of  those  on  the  outside  cannot  go  far 
toward  approximating.  But  “The  Soldier  s Progress  un- 
deniably gives  insight,  the  more  illuminating  because  its 
scraps  of  incident  and  picture  and  emotion  are  reflections 
of  several  temperaments  rather  than  the  extended  expres- 
sion of  one  man. 

The  only  criticism  to  be  made  is  that  the  Progress 
is  a little  too  fragmentary.  One  wishes  for  longer  and 
more  numerous  passages.  These  letter  bits,  never  having 
been  intended  for  publication,  are,  of  course,  unsigned. 
I wonder  if  the  man  who  says  “The  forest  was  not  a 
death-house,  but  a monstrous  wax-works ; and  some  ot  the 
figures  were  broken,”  and,  “My  senses  are  awake  to  every 
pleasurable  sensation,  but  my  mind  trots  a worn  roa 
with  its  eyes  closed,”  finally  contributed  any  of  the  War 
V erse. 

It' would  not  be  fitting  to  pat  this  second  book  kindly 
and  say  “Considering—.”  It  is  not  sopliomoric,  not  imma- 


ture. These  student  soldier  poets  have  not  taken  their  vo- 
cations, military  or  literary,  so  seriously  that  they  become  . 
laboriously  ponderous.  Avoiding  the  beaten  sentimental 
tracks  which  make  too  much  war  verse  unhappily  uni- 
form, they  are  unaffected,  achieving  spontaneity.  Often 
speculative,  seldom  passionate,  their  excellence  is  prevail- 
ingly, perhaps,  pictorial  rather  than  emotional.  The 
twenty-one  as  a whole  have  sufficient  vitality  and  stamina 
and  dignity  that  they  need  not  be  judged  by  relative 
standards.  There  are  flecks  of  genius  in  the  definite 
beauty,  the  depth  and  the  finish,  apparent  in  the  work  of 
Francis  Hogan  and  the  man  who  concealed  himself  behind 
the  name  of  “Sirius.” 

In  fathering  these  engaging  twins,  Carnegie  lech 
has  performed  a double  service  of  graciousness. 

M.  A.Mortland. 

“The  Soldier’s  Progress”  and  “Carnegie  Tech  War  Verse,  ’ edited  by 
Haniel  C.  Long;  Carnegie  Technology  Press,  Pittsburgh;  $1.25  net. 

* * 

Georgian  Poetry 

An  anthology  gives  a reviewer  a wonderful  chance  to 
display  his  reading.  It  is  supposedly  impressive  to  take 
the  editor  of  an  anthology  to  task  for  his  failure  to  admit 
this  poet  or  to  include  that  poem.  Now,  clearly,  there 
can  be  no  absolute  agreement  as  to  what  shall  go  into  a 
particular  anthology.  Let  us  ask  only  that  the  editor  be 
a man  of  taste,  well  acquainted  with  the  field  from  which 
he  garners,  and  consistently  aware  of  the  rules  of  selection 
which  he  has  himself  set  up.  The  editor  of  “Georgian 
Poetry”  has  already  given  proof  in  the  two  earlier  vol- 
umes of  the  series  that  he  has  these  qualifications.  His 
third  volume  is  equally  well  done. 

Half  the  authors  of  the  present  volume  appear  m the 
series  for  the  first  time.  Two  valid  deductions  may  be 
made  from  this  fact— the  editor  is  not  afraid  to  trust  Ins 
own  judgment,  and  new  men  are  writing  poetry  worthy 
of  a place  in  a collection  of  this  kind.  I imagine  most 
persons  who  turn  over  the  pages  of  this  anthology  wi 
be  surprised  at  the  small  proportion  which  poems  about 
the  war  bear  to  the  whole  number.  Nor  will  one  who  is 
prone  to  lament  that  poetry  is  dead  find  his  pessimism 
supported  by  what  he  finds  here.  There  are  several  well- 
known  poetical  miscellanies  which  do  not  contain  as  much 
good  poetry  as  does  this  volume.  Modern  English  poetry 
need  not  be  ashamed,  if  a single  year  produces  a sufficient 
quantity  of  verse  to  afford  an  anthology  for  the  year  ot 
this  character.  There  are  at  least  one  sonnet  and  two 
other  lyrics  (I  leave  them  to  the  discovery  of  the  reader 
and  it  will  not  matter  if  his  choice  is  not  mine)  which  I 
think  will  have  a place  in  some  future  Golden  Treasury. 

The  American  reader  will  ask  himself,  while  he  has 
this  anthology  in  his  hand,  whether  a companion  volume 
for  American  poets  would  make  as  good  a showing.  since 
England  is  our  ally,  it  is  perhaps  not  unpatriotic  to  ex- 
press strong  doubt.  • • 00  ' 

“Georgian  Poetry,  1916-1917,”  edited  by  E.  M. ; G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
New  York;  $2  net. 

* * 

Strayed  Revellers 

The  scenes  of  this  delightful  satire  on  the  ultra- 
modern young  woman  are  laid  in  an  up-state  com- 
munity ; but  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Greenwich  Village,  there 
wouldn’t  be  any  story.  Everybody  has  heard  about 
Greenwich  Village— “Where  the  spinsters  go  for  thrill- 
atre,”  in  the  words  of  Bobby  Edwardes,  the  ukelele  bard 
of  the  Dutch  Oven.  Greenwich  Village  is  the  Latin 
Quartier  of  New  York ; where  all  the  men  are  long-haired 
and  all  the  women  short-haired ; where  downtrodden  fem- 
ininity achieves  emancipation  by  leaving  off  its  stays  and 
taking  to  cigarettes  instead ; where  everybody  has  a past 
or  does  her  best  to  look  as  if  she  had;  and  where  the 
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Purple  Pup  and  the  Piebald  Parrot  are 
the  nightly  scenes  of  hideous  orgies  of 
fox-trotting,  French  pastries,  and  Coca- 
Cola  drunk  from  abandoned-looking  beer 
steins. 

They  are  strong  on  soulfulness  in  the 
Village;  much  stronger  than  they  are 
on  soap  and  sanitation ; and  Clotilde,  hav- 
ing more  soulfulness  than  sense  or  senti- 
ment, gains  much  prestige.  The  story 
starts  when  she  is  informed  by  her  moth- 
er that  her  real  father  was  not  the  de- 
ceased clergyman  whose  name  she  has 
always  borne.  She  goes  off  in  search  of 
her  authentic  parent,  and  discovers  him 
to  be  an  exceedingly  unsavory  and  un- 
modernistic  old  farmer.  He  quite  fails 
to  appreciate  the  piquancy  of  the  rela- 
tionship, and  so  does  his  second  wife. 
Doubtless  Clotilde  would  still  be  strug- 
gling with  these  Philistines,  had  she  not 
found  a more  interesting  subject  for 
modernization  in  a young  returned  avia- 
tor. Clement  Townes,  however,  even  if 
he  has,  as  his  author  frankly  states, 
more  nose  than  chin,  is  more  than  a match 
for  this  particular  “strayed  reveller” 
from  the  stronghold  of  individual  free- 
dom, and  the  emancipated  one  is  finally 
induced  to  submit  to  what  she  has  scorn- 
fully called  “the  matrimonial  ball-and- 
chain.” 

There  is  little  enough  to  be  said,  as  a 
general  rule,  for  the  English  system  of 
bringing  up  daughters;  but  the  sole  of  a 
morocco  slipper,  applied  with  zeal  in  early 
youth,  would  have  done  much  tor  Clotilde, 
and  made  Clement’s  married  lot  a hap- 
pier one. 

“Strayed  Revellers,’’  by  Allan  Updegraff; 

Henry  Holt  & Company,  New  York;  $1.50 

net. 

* * 

J AMSIE 

The  attraction  of  Ethel  Sidgwick’s  del- 
icately and  eccentrically  wrought  novels 
is  a somewhat  elusive  thing.  But  does 
not  “Jamsie”  gain  a certain  power  of 
convincing  from  the  fact  that  life  itself 
falls  far  short  of  conforming  to  the  de- 
mands of  perfected  art?  Thus  fate,  with 
all  her  aptitude  for  effective  irony  and 
trenchant  results,  carelessly  allows  sit- 
uations to  drift  and  dodder  along,  put- 
ting climaxes  in  the  wrong  place  or  omit- 
ting them  altogether,  ignoring  the  per- 
spective and  sequence  demanded  by  a 
well-organized  novel.  There  is  reality 
about  the  irrelevances  and  scant  material 
of  “Jamsie.”  The  characters,  rather  pe- 
culiar, are  projected  with  skillful  and 
subtly  truthful  psychologizing,  and  they 
are  charming  acquaintances,  especially 
Sophie,  Francis,  Blakie  and  Iveagh,  who, 
for  some  esoteric  reason,  is  always  called 
upon  to  straighten  out  every  sort  of  fem- 
inine difficulty  which  the  narrative  en- 
counters. 

Jamsie”  stabs  at  its  plot  from  various 
directions  by  means  of  the  notes  and  let- 
ters of  a group  of  people  with  a mania  for 
correspondence,  so  that  one  gets  the  drift 
little  by  little  and  from  numerous  angles, 
and  in  part  by  guess  work.  The  first  part 
deals  with  a brief  period  before  England 
declared  war;  the  rest  is  shadowed  by 
her  share  in  the  conflict.  The  letters  have 
all  the  same  trick  of  cleverly  elliptical  ex- 
pression affected  by  Ethel  Sidgwick’s 
creations,  but  they  are  subtly  differentiat- 
ed by  the  characteristics  of  their  writers 
with  surprising  success.  “Jamsie”  is  in- 
telligent and  out  of  the  ordinary  enough 
to  deserve  popularity. 

Jamsie,”  by  Ethel  Sidgwick;  Small,  May- 
nard & Company,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 


A JAPANESE  VIEW  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

It  is  almost  safe  to  say  that  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  guarantees  the  perma- 
nent world  peace,  would  be  an  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  war,  as  no  nation  in  the 
world  opposes  the  general  principle  ex- 
pressed by  the  American  President. 
Japan,  if  she  is  really  desirous  of  becom- 
ing one  of  the  leading  powers  of  the 
world  after  the  war,  should  determine 
to  take  an  active  part  in  that  noble  move- 
ment. We  say  this  not  only  for  her  own 
sake  but  for  the  sake  of  Asia. 

When  we  take  up  the  question,  we  find 
a number  of  practical  problems  must  be 
solved  before  a perfect  union  of  all  na- 
tions is  effected.  The  most  important 
problem,  which  Japan  is  especially  in- 
terested in,  is  that  relating  to  the  con- 
flict of  races.  A League  of  Nations 
which  does  not  guarantee  the  equal  op- 
portunity and  equal  treatment  for  all 
races  and  nationalities  is  by  no  means 
perfect. 

If  the  American  President  is  really  de- 
sirous of  making  his  plan  successful,  he 
should  have  courage  to  abolish  all  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  his  country  which 
discriminate  against  races  other  than 
white.  Is  President  Wilson  determined 
to  do  this?  Japan  has  the  right  to  ask 
him  for  a definite  answer. 

Secondly,  the  problem  relating  to  the 
reduction  of  armaments  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most 
difficult  questions  to  be  solved  at  the 
coming  Peace  Conference.  The  powers 
of  Europe  and  America  may  disperse 
their  armies  when  the  war  is  over,  and 
their  huge  guns  and  tanks  may  be  con- 
verted into  machinery. 

But  have  they  the  determination  to 
carry  out  the  reduction  of  their  great 
navies?  If  they  demand  of  Japan  to  dis- 
solve her  great  army,  while  maintaining 
their  naval  forces  entirely  untouched, 
Japan  has  no  reason  to  obey  their  dicta- 
tion. 

Certainly,  we  do  not  insist  on  the  pres- 
ent military  system  of  Japan.  The  war 
has  taught  us  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
maintain  a huge  standing  army  in  the 
days  of  peace.  Russia’s  failure  in  the 
war  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  her  in- 
dustrial unpreparedness. 

America’s  great  success  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, on  the  other  hand,  chiefly  to  her 
industrial  preparedness,  though  she  has 
been  unprepared  from  the  military  point 
of  view.  Therefore,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  by  the  Japanese  people  after  the 
war  is  to  make  the  empire  one  of  the 
greatest  industrial  powers  in  the  world. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  fundamental  and  real 
preparedness  both  for  war  and  peace. 

— Kokumin  (Tokyo). 

* -X- 

DANIELS"  NAVAL  PROGRAMME 

Secretary  Daniels  in  his  annual  report 
urges  the  adoption  of  another  three  years’ 
programme  for  the  completion  of  the 
naval  armament  of  this  country.  There 
was  one  authorized  in  1915,  long  before 
we  were  dragged  into  the  war,  upon  which 
work  has  been  going  on  ever  since,  and 


now  he  recommends  another  one  for  three 
years  with  an  appropriation  of  six  hun- 
dred million  dollars  for  completing  what 
he  regards  as  desirable,  if  not  necessary, 
for  maintaining  our  position  as  a partner 
at  least  in  ruling  of  the  seas. 

He  thinks  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  world  will  “witness  the  end  of 
competitive  building  between  nations  of 
fighting  weapons  of  war.”  He  thinks 
there  will  “undoubtedly”  be  incorporated 
in  the  peace  agreement  the  President’s 
proposal  for  a reduction  of  armament 
“to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  do- 
mestic safety.” 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  complete  a 
programme  designed  to  make  safe  our 
expanding  trade  on  the  seas  after  this 
war  is  over,  but  it  is  well  to  assume  that 
there  will  be  an  association  of  nations 
for  that  purpose,  including  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  has  most  at  stake  and  only 
uses  its  navy  for  the  security  of  its  mer- 
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chant  marine  and  the  trade  it  is  engaged 
in. 

We  should  surely  do  our  part  in  propor- 
tion to  what  we  may  have  at  stake,  but 
the  occasional  talk  of  rivaling  the  English 
navy  is  without  reason.  Secretary  Daniels 
makes  no  reference  to  that,  and  it  is 
pretty  sure  that  the  President  does  not 
favor  it,  however  much  he  may  object  to 
Great  Britain’s  claim  of  ruling  the  sea 
by  her  single  power  and  of  a right  to  do 
it.  She  has  a right  to  have  all  the  navy 
she  thinks  she  needs,  and  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  think  we  need  just  as 
much  or  wish  to  have  more  than  we  are 
really  ever  likely  to  need. 

— Journal  of  Commerce. 


THE  GERMANS  IN  AFRICA 

In  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the 
German  colonies,  a most  valuable  piece 
of  evidence  has  just  been  distributed  in 
this  country  in  the  reprinting  of  the  let- 
ter addressed  a year  ago  to  General  Smuts 
by  the  British  Bishop  of  Zanzibar,  head 
of  the  Universities’  Mission  in  the  east- 
ern districts  of  German  East  Africa. 
This  prelate  speaks  from  twenty  years’ 
experience  in  the  field,  during  which  he 
had  a wide  acquaintance  and  many 
friends  among  Germans,  Arabs,  and  na- 
tives; and  he  utters  with  a moderation 
that  adds  force  to  his  views  an  appeal 
that,  whatever  is  to  be  done  with  East 
Africa,  it  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  German  hands. 

The  German,  he  says,  shows  no  special 
color  prejudice;  he  divides  the  world  into 
German  and  non-German.  This  has 
helped  him  in  retaining  the  loyalty  of  the 
professional  native  soldiers  in  East  Af- 
rica.  But  to  the  population  in  peace 


times  he  has  been  an  abominable  master 
— a declaration  which  the  bishop  supports 
by  many  instances  from  personal  ob- 
servation : 

“The  officials  are  in  the  main  pains- 
taking, accessible,  and  conversant  with 
the  customs  of  their  people.  In  civil 
matters  they  are  more  or  less  just  to  the 
native  and  ready  to  seek  the  facts.  Iheii 
failure  is  due  to  their  inbred  cruelty, 
which  they  encourage  their  African  un- 
derlings to  copy.  They  rule  entirely  by 
fear,  and  cruel  punishments  are  their 
means  of  spreading  terror  throughout 
the  land.  The  German  method  of  govern- 
ing Africans  is  cruelly  inhuman  and  de- 
structive of  the  native’s  self-respect;  it  is 
exactly  designed  to  make  him,  and  keep 
him,  the  obedient  slave  of  a European 
power  forever  and  a day.” 

Many  German  officials  honestly  tried  to 
alleviate  the  Hardships  of  forced  labor, 
which  was  prohibited  by  law ; but  stock- 
holders in  the  plantation  companies  had 
such  influence  with  the  colonial  ministry 
that  their  efforts  only  brought  trouble  on 
themselves.  Says  the  bishop: 

“The  penalty  for  a native  who  made 


a charge  against  a planter  that  was  not 
proved  was  a year’s  imprisonment  and  at 
least  fifty  lashes.  My  observation  is 
that  the  penalty  for  proving  a charge 
was  nearly  as  bad,  since  the  employer 
took  his  revenge  later  at  his  leisure.  Ihe 
labor  system  assumes  that  a native  has 
no  private  interests,  no  family,  no  rela- 
tives, no  domestic  claims  upon  him,  and 
no  food  problem  of  his  own.  He  is  a 
solitary  unit  able  to  hoe;  and  any.  Ger- 
man who  can  get  him  may  take  him  at 
any  moment  of  the  day  or  night.  . . . 

“I  am  quite  aware  that  some  Germans 
dislike  this  system;  as  some  English 
planters  assure  me  they  admire  it.  It  is 
none  the  less  true  that  Germans,  as  an 
empire,  approve  it,  and  Britons,  as  an 
empire,  hate  it.  We  must  judge  things 
on  the  average.  And  the  average  Ger- 
man is  incompetent  to  rule  Africans.” 

In  a period  when,  despite  individual 
lapses,  the  British,  French,  Dutch,  Amer- 
ican, and  other  colonial  powers  have  on 
the  whole  steadily  regarded  themselves 
as  trustees  for  the  backward  races,  this 
sort  of  colonial  system  should  hardly  be 
set  up  again.  —New  York  Times. 
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Thousands  of  investors  all  over  the 
country  have  begun  to  re-employ  their 
January  dividends.  Odd-lot  buyers  have 
been  an  interesting  factor  in  the  market, 
and  within  the  last  few  days  there  have 
been  a good  many  blocks  of  seasoned 
dividend-paying  stocks  taken  out  of  the 
market.  Much  of  this  buying  has  been 
by  the  thrifty  small  investors,  who  for 
months  past  have  been  discounting  peace 
in  their  own  way.  The  market  has  been 
in  a position  where  prices  have  been  pe- 
culiarly exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
huge  money  market  operations  which  are 
usually  encountered  toward  the  close  of 
the  year. 

LIBERTY  BONDS 

Immense  sales  of  Liberty  bonds  have 
naturally  depressed  prices  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Lib- 
erty bond  market  is  an  extraordinary  one, 
in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  kind  that  Wall  Street  has  ever  seen. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  outstand- 
ing more  than  seventeen  billion  dollars 
of  these  issues,  which  are  probably  more 
widely  distributed  than  have  been  any 
other  bond  issues  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  large  aggregate  offerings  thereof 
are  inevitable. 

The  Liberty  bond  market  today  com- 
prises at  least  thirty  million  investors. 
The  great  majority  of  these  are  small 
holders,  and  a vast  number  of  them  have 
never  held  any  other  bond.  In  such  a 
situation  there  must  be  constant  shift- 
ing of  holdings,  with  the  result  of  sharp 
fluctuations.' 

A partner  in  one  of  the  famous  foreign 
banking  houses  of  Wall  Street  is  con- 
vinced that  a Liberty  bond  represents  the 
best  bond  bargain  available  today.  He 
says:  “Heavy  selling  of  Liberty  bonds 
is  natural  toward  the  close  of  the  year, 
when  various  investors  wish  to  establish 
losses  to  show  in  their  income  tax  sched- 
ules. That  is  to  say,  if  an  investor  who 
has  bid  par  for  a Liberty  bond  can  show 
that  he  sold  it  at  three  or  five  points  be- 
low the  purchase  price,  it  is  proper  for 
him  to  indicate  the  loss  that  he  has  taken. 

“I  believe  that  this  sort  of  readjust- 
ment explains  much  of  the  recent  selling- 
in  the  Liberty  bond  list.  This  being  so, 

I think  there  is  no  doubt  that  a Liberty 
bond  represents  the  greatest  bargain 
available  in  the  bond  market  today.  There 
is  nothing  like  it  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Hostilities  are  at  an  end,  the  world  is 
on  the  upgrade  again  and,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try will  improve  so  fast  as  to  make  it  easy 
for  Liberty  bonds  to  advance  sharply. 

“I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  anybody 
taking  a bearish  position  on  these  great 
securities.  It  is  apparent  that  they  must 
advance,  and  advance  sharply,  during  the 
restoration  of  American  industry  to  a 
peace  basis.  I believe  that  people  who 
purchase  these  bonds  at  prevailing  prices 
will  receive  a handsome  profit  on  the 
investment  later  on.  It  is  surely  a time 
to  take  a hopeful  view  of  the  longer  fu- 
ture of  the  Liberty  bond  market.  I see 
much  higher  prices  ultimately.” 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  point 
is  well  taken.  A United  States  govern- 
ment bond  represents  as  high-grade  an 
investment  as  the  world  offers.  It  must 
appreciate  in  value,  since  it  has  a won- 
derfully broad  market,  offers  undoubted 
security,  and  insures  for  the  holder  an 
income  return  which  is  so  far  beyond 
that  normally  derived  from  a bond  of 
this  class  as  to  make  it  very  attractive. 

Any  one  who  seeks  a thoroughly  high- 
grade  investment  and  is  satisfied  with  a 
return  of  about  four  and  one-half  per 
cent  can  buy  Liberty  bonds  with  the  as- 
surance that  they  will  appreciate  in  value, 
and  that  they  always  will  be  easily  con- 
vertible. It  is  an  interesting  situation, 
and  the  probability  is  that  sustained  buy- 
ing from  various  sources  will  be  seen  in 
the  Liberty  bond  market  during  the  next 
three  months. 

STRONG  BANK  POSITION 

The  last  weekly  report  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  for  1918  showed  total  gold 
holdings  of  $2,090,000,000.  For  the  full 
year  the  Federal  Reserve  institutions 
showed  an  increase  in  gold  accumulations 
of  four  hundred  and  nineteen  million  dol- 
lars. Although  this  was  less  than  half 
the  gain  reported  in  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  year,  it  was  an  extraordinary 
showing,  considering  the  cessation  of  gold 
imports  and  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ments of  the  war  markets. 

Outstanding  notes  circulated  stand  at 
$2,800,000,000,  as  compared  with  $1,254,- 
000,000  one  year  ago.  This  country’s  to- 
tal bank  position  discloses  remarkable 
strength,  and  indicates  that  banking  con- 
ditions are  thoroughly  sound  and  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  stood  the 
strain  of  the  overwrought  war  markets 
surprisingly  well. 

In  view  of  the  large  demands  incident 
to  the  readjustment  period,  it  is  fortunate 
for  the  country  that  the  New  York  Money 
Pool  Committee  has  kept  the  money  mar- 
ket rigidly  under  control.  The  bankers 
have  been  able  to  do  this,  because  they 
have  worked  in  harmony  with  the  Treas- 
ury authorities  who  have  had  to  consider 
the  enormous  burdens  incident  to  the  huge 
government  loans.  Had  the  committee 
Fet  down  the  bars  some  months  ago,  as 
it  was  urged  to  do,  the  result  would  have 
been  a greatly  weakened  bank  position. 
As  it  is,  the  Wall  Street  banks  are  pro- 
ceeding cautiously  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  desire  to  finance  any  broad  specula- 
tive movements. 

OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR 

January  is  likely  to  be  a very  interest- 
ing month  in  the  stock  market.  It  is 
usually  a period  of  heavy  financing.  The 
indications  are  that  some  attractive  loan 
offerings  will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 
The  first  quarter  in  the  investment  mar- 
kets generally  witnesses  increased  activ- 
ity. A good  many  industrial  companies 
will  probably  apply  to  the  investment 
markets.  An  immense  amount  of  develop- 
ment work  has  to  be  done. 

The  indications  are  that  more  short 
term  loans  also  will  be  offered.  Some 
railroads  are  badly  in  need  of  cash,  but 
the  status  of  these  great  companies  is  in 
doubt,  and  until  it  is  settled  definitely, 
it  will  be  difficult  for  the  bankers  to  place 
their  usual  offerings  with  the  investing 
public. 

SPECULATION 

Increased  activity  in  the  stock  market 
may  be  seen  before  the  year  has  well  ad- 
vanced. This  movement  will  be  largely 
dependent,  however,  upon  developments  in 
the  money  market.  Intending  borrowers 


will  have  to  meet  market  conditions,  and 
offer  investors  a sufficiently  liberal  income 
return  to  win  their  thorough  support. 

The  indications  are  that  the  forthcom- 
ing government  loan  will  carry  a higher 
interest  rate  than  four  and  a quarter  per 
cent.  By  making  the  loan  run  about  five 
years,  the  government  authorities  are 
likely  to  make  a stronger  appeal  to  the 
investing  public.  It  will  be  a Victory 
Loan,  which  means  a great  deal. 

Various  states  and  municipalities  will 
bring  out  loans  on  their  own  account,  and 
high-grade  state  and  municipal  bonds,  be- 
cause of  their  tax-exempt  features,  are 
mighty  popular  with  the  investing  public. 

Of  all  securities,  municipal  and  state 
issues  have  given  the  best  account  of 
themselves  during  the  European  War  pe- 
riod. Some  of  the  New  York  City  bonds 
have  been  quoted  at  more  favorable  terms 
for  the  borrower  than  have  United  States 
issues.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  the  metropolis  enjoys  better  credit 
than  the  federal  government,  but  it  re- 
flects the  temporary  congestion  of  the 
government  bond  market  as  a result  of  the 
very  large  sales  made  since  the  United 
States  entered  the  list  of  belligerent  na- 
tions. 

THE  NEXT  SIX  MONTHS 

Business  will  pretty  much  right  itself 
to  peace  conditions  during  the  next  six 
months.  Much  of  the  readjustment  is 
automatic.  Business  has  to  be  done  any- 
way. In  the  United  States  there  is  al- 
ways an  immense  volume  of  it  to  be  trans- 
acted, and  in  most  instances  it  comes  out 
all  right.  The  country  is  doing  business 
conservatively.  The  story  of  commercial 
failures  shows  that  there  is  very  little 
over-extension  of  the  sort  which  causes 
commercial  mishaps. 

Money  will  be  in  increased  supply  be- 
fore long.  The  return  flow  of  dividend 
money  is  always  an  interesting  incident 
of  the  January  markets.  Sometimes  it 
leads  to  a plethora.  Conditions  this  year 
are  so  unusual,  however,  as  to  suggest  a 
quick  demand  for  most  of  the  money  that 
is  offered.  An  immense  amount  of  fi- 
nancing has  to  be  arranged  for.  The 
United  States  government  will  probably 
issue  a five  billion  dollar  loan  in  March. 
A large  portion  of  new  corporate  financ- 
ing will  probably  be  held  back  pending 
the  flotation  of  the  great  government 
loan. 

Owing  to  the  splendid  rediscount  facil- 
ities available  under  our  new  banking  sys- 
tem, it  is  now  an  easy  matter  for  the 
banks  to  handle  these  great  financial  op- 
erations. Should  the  situation  justify  it, 
an  effort  will  probably  be  made  to  place 
large  foreign  bond  issues  in  the  United 
States.  This  would  require  a good  deal 
of  planning,  as  the  American  investing 
public  has  such  splendid  investment  op- 
portunities in  the  local  field  as  to  make  it 
necessary  for  foreign  borrowers  to  of- 
fer unusual  inducements  in  case  large  of- 
ferings of  that  character  are  contem- 
plated. 

traction  crisis 

Wall  Street  was  much  agitated  at  the 
news  that  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 


a receiver.  The  announcement  has  direct- 
ed attention  to  the  position  of  traction 
shares  everywhere.  It  is  evident  that  the 
day  of  the  five-cent  trolley  fare  has  passed 
in  communities  where  the  carriers  have  to 
give  steel  equipment  and  the  best  transit 
facilities. 

The  president  of  the  Interborough  has 
served  notice  that  the  Manhattan  com- 
panies cannot  long  stand  the  strain  of 
high  wages  and  high  material  with  the 
immovable  nickel  fare.  The  public  de- 
mands a great  deal,  and  the  need  cannot 
be  supplied  unless  the  taxpayers  are  will- 
ing to  pay  what  the  companies  will  not 
be  able  to  do  without,  a higher  fare. 

It  is  an  interesting  situation,  and  it  is 
better  that  the  question  should  be 
threshed  out  at  this  time  than  that  it 
should  be  permitted  to  hang  fire  for 
months,  to  the  detriment  of  the  immense- 
ly valuable  properties  concerned. 

New  York  William  J.  Boies. 
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Second  Floor,  Palace  Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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“ ‘God  grant  our  brave  troops  may  win 
the  reward  they  deserve !’  says  the  Kaiser. 
Nobody  could  have  wished  them  any 
worse  luck.” 

— Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

-X-  * 

Wife:  “John,  there’s  a burglar  down- 
stairs. He’s  in  the  pantry  eating  my  pie.” 
Hub  (drowsily):  “Well.  I’m  not  going 
to  get  up  this  time  o’  night  to  give  him 
dyspepsia  tablets.”  — Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

“Ever  get  any  notice  from  Mrs. 
Haughtymug?” 

“I  can’t  even  get  a smile  from  her  so- 
cial secretary.” 

■ — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

* * 

Mistress:  “I’m  sorry  you’re  going  to 

leave  us,  Smith.  Are  you  bettering  your- 

Maid:  “No,  mum,  I’m — er — going  to 

be  married!”  —London  Opinion 

* * 

The  Berlin  National  Zeitung  says:  “The 
Germans  seek  to  weaken  the  enemy  by  re- 
tiring far  to  the  rear,”  probably  operating 
on  the  knowledge  that  their  attempts  to 
advance  only  appeared  to  make  the  enemy 
stronger. 

— Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

* * 

Inquisitive  Caller:  “Is  that  a lock  of 

hair  you  have  in  that  locket?” 

Hostess:  “Yes — a memento  of  my  hus- 
band— he’s  just  been  called  up.” 

Caller:  “But  he  hasn’t  gone  yet,  has 

he?” 

Hostess:  “No — but  his  hair  has.” 

— Once  A Week. 

* * 

“Life  is  getting  more  complex  every 
day.” 

“As  to  how?” 

“Take  the  vaudeville  performer,  for 
instance.  He  has  to  stand  on  his  head 
and  play  the  violin  as  well.” 

“And  there’s  the  man  in  the  restaurant 
window.  He  has  to  be  a juggler  as  well 
as  a cook.”  — Life. 

* * 

Two  men  thrown  together  at  a horse- 
show  were  discussing  their  adventures 
with  the  equine  tribe. 

“A  horse  ran  away  with  me  once,  and 
I wasn’t  out  for  two  months,”  remarked 
the  man  with  the  Trilby  hat. 

“That’s  nothing!”  replied  the  man  with 
the  bowler.  “I  ran  away  with  a horse 
once,  and  I wasn’t  out  for  two  years !” 

— Tit-Bits. 

* * 

A girl  from  the  country  got  into  an 
omnibus.  The  vehicle  had  not  gone  far 
when  the  conductor  said,  affably: 

“Your  fare,  miss.” 

The  girl  blushed. 

The  conductor  repeated,  “Your  fare, 
miss,”  and  the  girl  blushed  more  deeply. 

By  this  time  the  conductor  began  to 
look  foolish.  After  a pause  he  again  re- 
peated: “Miss,  your  fare.” 

“Well,”  said  the  girl,  “I  suppose  I am, 
but  what’s  it  to  you!”  — Stray  Stories. 


Why  does  the  Clown  Prince  have  Ger- 
man generals  sacrificed  to  save  his  face? 
He  must  have  seen  it  when  he  shaves. 

— London  Opinion. 

* * 

“Our  victorious  arms”  was  a pet  phrase 
of  the  Kaiser’s,  but  it’s  really  their  vic- 
torious legs  that  deserve  credit. 

— Neiv  York  Evening  Telegram. 

* * 

Tommy  (at  Red  Cross  concert) : 
“What’s  that  man  got  his  eyes  shut  for 
while  he’s  singing?” 

Friend:  “Because  he  can’t  bear  to  see 
us  suffer.”  —Punch. 

* * 

Sign  in  a Tonopah  restaurant:  “Use 
only  one  lump  of  sugar  in  your  coffee. 
Stir  like  hell,  if  you  want  to.  We  don’t 
mind  the  noise. 

— St.  Louis  Olobe-D emocrat. 

* * 

Colored  Patient  (in  hospital) : “Boss, 
how  do  you  all  do  yoh  cookin’  in  thah?” 

Orderly:  “Well,  Sam,  you  know  we 

have  the  latest  fandangled  methods  over 
here;  we  do  our  cooking  by  electricity.” 

Colored  Patient:  “Hum,  by  e-lectric- 
ity,  huh?  Well,  boss,  you  sho’  ought  to 
have  given  dem  beans  anotha  shock.” 

— Truth. 

* * 

One  morning  Mr.  Smith  was  heard  talk- 
ing to  himself,  while  making  his  morning 
toilet,  in  a manner  that  denoted  much 
perturbation. 

“I  wonder,”  said  Mrs.  Smith,  “what’s 
provoked  father  now?” 

“Bet  I know,  mother,”  answered  little 
William.  “I  just  put  a tube  of  sister’s  oil- 
paints  in  place  of  his  tube  of  tooth- 
paste.” — London  Opinion. 

* * 

The  aviator’s  wife  was  taking  her  first 
trip  with  her  husband  in  an  airplane. 
“Wait  a minute,  George,”  she  said.  “I 
am  afraid  we  will  have  to  go  down  again.” 

“What’s  wrong?”  asked  the  husband. 

“I  believe  I dropped  one  of  the  pearl 
buttons  from  my  jacket.  I can  see  it 
glistening  on  the  ground.” 

“Keep  your  seat,  my  dear,”  said  the 
aviator,  “that’s  Lake  Erie.” 

— The  Broadside. 


Fremo 


Don’t  let  the  big  one  get 
away — the  big  idea  — eat 
Fremo,  the  great  break- 
fast food,  and  big  ideas 
will  fill  your  day. 

Buy  one  package  of  Fremo.  It  will 
prove  that  this  is  no  fish  story. 

Fremo  Cereal  Company,  Minneapolis 
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^17HILE  many  patrons  have  been  kind  enough 
V V to  say  that  most  of  our  men  perform  their 
duties  properly,  nevertheless  with  such  a large 
number  of  employees,  mistakes  are  bound  to 
occur.  Despite  our  utmost  endeavors,  occasion- 
ally an  employee  is  not  as  considerate  as  he 
should  be  and  does  not  look  out  for  his  passen- 
gers  efficiently.  When  such  incidents  occur,  we 
shall  be  grateful  for  the  information,  so  that  we 
may  reprimand  the  offending  employee  in  such 
a way  that  he  will  not  repeat  the  mistake.  It  is 
only  by  knowing  of  specific  cases  where  employ- 
ees have  failed  to  give  the  best  service  that  we 
are  enabled  to  check  their  mistakes  and  remedy 
defects  in  our  service.  Please  do  not  judge  all  our 
men  by  the  one  who  fails  to  serve  you  as  he  should 
serve  you  and  as  we  expect  him  to  serve  you. 


A.  W.  Warnock,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Room  308,  No.  1 Eleventh  St.  S..  Minneapolis 
Telephones— N.  W.  Main  4580— T.  S.  33  134 


Anyone  Who  Can  Save 
Can  Become  an  Investor 

Systematic  saving  is  the  only  sure  road  to  financial  independence.  Every  fortune 
has  been  started  that  way. 

The  Partial  Payment  Plan  of  investing  in  Northern  States  Power  Company  s 7% 
Preferred  Stock  was  devised  and  placed  in  effect  so  that  everyone  capable  of  earning 
and  saving  might  have  the  opportunity  to  become  a preferred  partner  in  the  Company. 

The  majority  of  our  6,000  home  shareholders  have  purchased  their  Preferred 
Stock  for  cash. 

Many  hundreds  have  invested  in  the  partial  payment  plan,  and  with  few  exceptions, 
they  have  completed  their  payments  in  due  course  and  become  shareholders  of  record, 
receiving  regular  cash  dividends.  More  are  now  investing  on  the  partial  payment  plan 

than  ever  before. 

It  is  not  material  to  the  Company  which  plan  you  follow.  We  are  interested  in 
securing  your  interest  and  friendship  as  a partner  towards  carrying  out  our  plan  ot 
popular  ownership  as  widely  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

The  price  of  the  Preferred  Stock  follows  the  trend  of  the  investment  market.  The 
price  is  the  same  to  partial  payment  investors  as  to  cash  investors. 

The  partial  payment  investor  does  not  lose  money  if  he  is  forced  to  withdraw  and 
is  unable  to  complete  his  payments.  In  such  case  he  receives  back  the  money  paid  in 

plus  interest. 

The  present  is  an  unusually  good  time  to  invest  in  Northern  States  Power  Company 
1%  Preferred  Stock  either  for  cash  or  on  the  Partial  Payment  plan. 


Northern  States  Power  Company 

15  South  5th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  regarding  North- 
ern States  Power  Company  investments. 

Name 

Street 

City 


Northern  States 
Power  Company 

The  Minneapolis  General  Electric 
Company  Building 

15  South  Fifth  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


January  18,  1919 
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PAYING  THE  PIPER 
Not  long  ago  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  passed  a resolution  to  the  effect 
that  Germany  must  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  entire  war  debt,  declaring  that  other- 
wise British  trade  and  prosperity  would 
perish.  Before  Mr.  Lloyd-George  left  for 
Paris,  he  was  given  a memorandum  issued 
by  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
and  said  to  embody  the  views  of  these  or- 
ganizations in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  not  only  demanded  that  the  enemy  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  but  also  com- 
pensation for  loss  and  damage  to  property  arising  out  of 
it,  for  all  personal  injuries,  including  a sum  representing 
the  cost  of  pensions  paid  to  disabled  men,  women  and 
children,  for  “loss  in  national  power  caused  by  the  death 
or  disablement  of  producers  and  by  the  disorganization 
of  means  of  production  and  transport,”  as  well  as  all 
enemy  debts  with  interest. 

Some  financial  genius  in  Congress  has  proposed  that 
Germany  be  compelled  to  pay  the  entire  war  debt  of  the 
United  States  as  a condition  of  peace.  Ever  since  the 
armistice  was  signed,  accountants  of  various  nations  in 
Europe  have  been  employed,  officially  or  unofficially,  in 
making  up  bills  against  Germany  and  Austria  for  dam- 
ages, both  direct  and  indirect,  with  a view  to  having  them 
presented  for  payment  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The 
sum  total  of  these  must  amount  to  untold  billions  of  dol- 
lars ; to  more  than  enough  to  make  these  nations  and  the 
people  who  live  in  them  hopelessly  bankrupt  for  two  or 
three  centuries  at  least,  assuming  that  such  preposterous 


and  impossible  demands  were  ever  enforced  or  presented 
by  those  who  will  settle  on  the  terms  of  peace. 

Coincident  with  this  system  of  reckoning,  and  largely 
from  the  same  type  of  lopsided  financier,  comes  the  decla- 
ration, equally  insistent,  that  Germany’s  international 
trade  must  not  be  permitted  to  reassert  itself,  that  her 
merchant  marine  shall  not  be  restored,  that  German-made 
goods  must  be  discriminated  against,  for  a long  term  of 
years  at  least,  that  German  traders  shall  be  excluded 
from  doing  business  outside  the  limits  of  their  own  coun- 
try, and  that  other  absurd  conditions  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  enemy  by  way  of  reprisal  for  causing  the  war. 

It  is  proposed  by  these  ill-balanced  claimants  not  only 
to  present  financial  demands  upon  the  enemy  wholly  im- 
possible to  meet,  but,  at  the  same  time,  arbitrarily  to 
handicap  his  earning  and  recuperating  powers ; to  follow 
actual  war  with  a trade  war,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
economically  to  enslave  the  conquered  nations  and  keep 
their  people  perpetually  poverty-stricken  and  in  a state 
of  abject  misery,  assuming  that,  under  such  conditions, 
they  could  exist  at  all  except  in  chaos  and  anarchy. 

In  all  the  claims  thus  far  hypothetically  advanced,  the 
only  one  actually  put  forward  which  is  sound  and  reason- 
able is  the  immediate  demand,  which  was,  on  Monday 
last,  incorporated  in  the  new  terms  for  the  armistice  ex- 
piring January  17.  This  was  that  Germany  must  restore 
the  sums  stolen  from  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  devas- 
tated regions  in  Belgium  and  northern  France,  and  bring 
back  the  rolling  stock,  locomotives  and  machinery  taken 
from  these  sections,  whereby  food  relief  will  reach  the 
famished  in  these  parts.  As  Mr.  Hoover  was  one  of  the 
three  American  representatives  who  participated  in  the 
meeting  which  reached  this  conclusion,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  his  common-sense  had  some  influence 
in  framing  these  perfectly  just  and  righteous  demands. 

In  addition  to  meeting 'the  huge  legitimate  bill  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  piper  for  the  dance  of  death  for  which 
Germany  is  responsible,  it  is  probable  that  a very  large 
portion  of  that  country’s  available  gold  resources  will  be 
required  to  meet  immediate  food  requirements,  as  it  is 
clearly  understood  that,  however  the  hundred  million  dol- 
lars Congress  has  been  asked  for  by  Mr.  Hoover  for  im- 
mediate famine  relief  in  Europe  may  be  used,  none  of  the 
food  purchased  by  it  will  go  to  Germany,  which  must  buy 
supplies  with  her  own  resources  of  real  money,  and  not 
the  circus  currency  which  may  pass  as  of  value  within  her 
own  limits. 

The  theory  that  Germany  and  Austria  can  be  forced  to 
pay  huge  indemnities,  anywhere  approaching  the  total 
already  estimated  by  the  enterprising  and  sanguine  bill- 
makers  and  accountants  in  Europe  and  America,  and  that 
an  army  of  occupation  could  succeed  in  extorting  it,  is 
utterly  fallacious.  A British  financial  authority  is  quoted 
as  saying:  “It  is  bad  policy  to  spend  a pound  in  order 
to  collect  a shilling.”  The  cost  of  maintaining  such  an 
army,  even  if  it  could  secure  the  desired  result,  would  far 
exceed  the  amount  collected.  There  are  also  graver  dan- 
gers than  ruinous  expense  involved  in  a long  occupation 
of  Germany,  and  speedy  demobilization  of  its  armies  is 
essential  to  every  nation  involved  in  the  war. 

No  one  denies  that  Germany  and  Austria  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  as  large  an  indemnity  as  possible.  There 
is  no  question  that  Belgium  should  be  amply  recompensed 
for  damages  sustained  by  the  German  occupation,  and  it 
is  possible  that  this  definite  bill  can  be  paid,  although  not 
altogether  clear  where  the  money  is  coming  from,  for  it 
alone  is  a stupendous  one.  Apart  from  this,  while  it  may 
afford  the  international  accountants  occupation  and 
amusement  to  reckon  up  their  various  direct  and  indirect 
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claims  against  the  enemy,  this  will  be  about  all  the  com- 
pensation they  will  ever  get  out  of  the  process. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  out  a bill,  and  quite  another 
to  collect  it.  Countries,  except  possibly  Belgium,  which 
count  as  live  assets  claims  against  Germany  and  Austria 
for  war  damages,  will  simply  mislead  themselves  into  a 
bog  of  false  financiering.  A wise  creditor,  when  the  day 
of  settlement  with  a broken  and  bankrupt  debtor  comes, 
estimates  as  shrewdly  as  he  can  the  available  resources 
which  exist ; he  takes  what  he  finds  he  can  get,  not  what 
he  thinks  he  ought  to  have,  and  charges  off  his  loss.  The 
wiser  he  is  the  sooner  he  collects  the  amount  available. 
Whatever  indemnities  it  is  humanly  possible  to  exact  from 
the  enemy  should  be  determined  upon  and  levied  imme- 
diately, otherwise  there  may  be  no  chance  to  collect  them 
at  all,  so  rapidly  are  Germany  and  Austria  disintegrating. 

It  is  not  observable  that  any  nation  is  proposing  to 
collect  huge  indemnities  from  Turkey;  the  hopelessness 
of  such  an  undertaking  is  too  obvious,  and  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  to  make  out  the 
account.  If  the  facts  are  frankly  faced  in  respect  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  fool’s  paradises  of  recompense, 
such  as  those  being  constructed  by  the  British  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  similar  bodies  elsewhere,  aie 
disregarded  as  preposterous  and  visionary,  being  wholly 
impossible  of  realization,  it  will  appear  that  the  prospects 
of  obtaining  anything  tangible  from  paper  assets,  repre- 
senting huge  claims  of  indemnities  against  the  enemy,  are 
so  negligible  as  to  be  utterly  worthless.  It  will  clear  the 
international  balance  sheet  and  enable  the  nations  con- 
cerned more  clearly  to  see  and  understand  their  own  re 
sponsibilities  to  write  these  off  promptly  and  have  done 
with  it. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  chance  whatever  that  Ger- 
many and  Austria  can  pay  an  exorbitant  or  even  a heavy 
indemnity.  Political  changes  have  already  greatly  in- 
creased the  difficulties  of  collecting  such  a claim.  The 
Czecho-Slovaks,  the  Jugo-Slavs,  the  Poles  and  the  Ruthe- 
nians,  having  seceded  from  Austria  and  become  allies,  can 
not  certainly  be  expected  to  pay  any  part  of  such  an 
indemnity.  This  alienates  from  Austria  s former  assets 
a very  great  and  rich  proportion,  leaving  that  nation  prac- 
tically hopeless  as  a source  from  which  any  very  large 
recompense  toward  paying  the  cost  of  the  war  can  be 
expected.  Blood  is  not  extracted  from  a turnip,  nor  can 
feathers  be  plucked  from  a frog. 

This  leaves  Germany  the  sole  available  asset  from 
which  to  satisfy  whatever  claim  for  indemnity  the  allies 
may  determine  upon,  and,  as  such,  at  best  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  one.  Once  imperial  Germany  was  a unit, 
but  the  prospects  are  that  it  will  speedily  become  a fed- 
eration of  individual  republics,  each  of  which  will  be 
bankrupt  to  begin  with,  finding  its  resources  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  establish  and  maintain  order  and  supply  its  own 
food  requirements. 

The  tradition  of  Germany’s  vast  wealth,  like  the  tradi- 
tion of  its  military  invincibility  and  that  of  the  inevitable 
triumph  of  its  boasted  Kultur,  is  now  found  to  be  a sham, 
a national  bluff,  boastfully  advanced  by  a shallow  autoc- 
racy which  had  not  put  its  theories  to  the  supreme  test. 
For  some  years  previous  to  the  war,  the  system  of  over- 
trading, of  governmental  subsidies,  of  paternalism,  of 
industrial  and  commercial  booming,  peculiarly  German, 
by  which  paper  promises  were  made  to  serve  for  real 
money,  and  the  entire  economic  fabric  was  built  on  a 
foundation  of  sand,  had  placed  German  finances  in  an 
unhealthy  condition. 

It  was  doubtless  in  a measure  due  to  this  that  Gei- 
many  precipitated  the  war.  Bankruptcy  was  imminent, 


and  Germany  went  to  war  largely  in  the  hope  of  securing 
the  huge  indemnities  necessary  to  retrieve  her  failing 
fortunes;  this  aim  was  clearly  held  out  to  the  German 
people  as  one  of  the  chief  incentives  and  rewards  of  the 
campaign.  It  is  said  that  the  German  war  debt  amounts 
to  some  forty  billion  dollars,  or  half  of  the  estimated 
wealth  of  Germany  before  1914.  With  such  a debt,  an 
indemnity  as  low  as  five  billion  dollars  could  hardly  be 
paid. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  it  has  been 
declared  that  this  country  did  not  enter  the  war  to  fight 
the  German  people,  that  it  warred  against  the  German 
imperial  government  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  desired 
in  fact  to  free  the  Germans  from  their  masters.  The 
German  imperial  government  having  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  being  in  exile,  and  both  being  unable 
to  pay  an  indemnity, — being,  so  to  speak,  judgment- 
proof, — how  can  the  United  States  consistently  turn  upon 
the  German  people,  whom  it  has  helped  to  free,  and 
become  a party  in  the  demand  for  an  enormous  indemnity 
which,  if  exacted  at  all,  must  be  at  the  expense  of  gen- 
erations of  Germans  sweating  and  toiling  under  conditions 
of  the  most  extreme  poverty  and  hardship  in  order  to 
pay  it?  Why  free  a people  from  the  slavery  of  militarism 
and  autocracy  only  to  plunge  them  into  a worse  and  more 
enduring  bondage  of  industrial  hopelessness  and  bitter 
want? 

How,  then,  is  the  piper  to  be  paid?  Whatever  hap- 
pens, he  will  exact  his  toll,  has,  in  fact,  already  taken  it. 
Not  by  attempting  the  impossible  nor  by  endeavoring  to 
condemn  a large  portion  of  humanity  to  be  virtually  the 
slaves  of  their  victors  for  years  to  come.  The  German 
people  are  in  a measure  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their 
rulers.  They  therefore  should  be  made  to  pay  as  much 
as  they  are  able  to  pay,  and  such  indemnity  should  be 
given  to  the  countries  they  have  ravished.  This,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  penalizes  them  for  their  course. 

For  the  rest,  each  nation  concerned  will  have  to  shoul- 
der its  own  share  of  the  huge  bill  and  pay  it  as  it  can. 
When  it  is  fully  paid,  the  British  debt  will  probably  be 
nine  times  greater  than  it  was  a hundred  years  ago,  with 
a population  about  twice  as  large  as  it  was  then.  In  Pro- 
portion to  wealth  and  population,  the  French  debt  will  be 
heavier  than  the  British.  Relatively  and  in  comparison  to 
national  resources  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  huge  as 
it  is,  will  be  inconsiderable. 

While  not  expecting  any  share  in  whatever  indemnity 
may  be  exacted  from  Germany,  and  therefore  not  counting 
this  item  as  an  asset,  the  United  States  might  as  well 
meet  the  situation  squarely  by  writing  off  its  advances 
to  the  allies,  to  Russia,  Belgium,  Italy,  France  and  even  to 
Great  Britain,  although  the  last  item  is  doubtless  col- 
lectible. The  Russian  advance  is,  of  course,  irretrievably 
lost ; that  to  Belgium  should  certainly  be  canceled ; Italy 
is  sufficiently  burdened  as  a result  of  the  war ; the  advance 
to  France  is  scarcely  more  than  the  payment  of  a long- 
standing debt  of  honour,  and,  considering  what  Britain 
has  done,  it  certainly  would  not  be  advisable  to  press  such 
a claim,  even  if  it  were  a gracious  act  to  accept  its  ulti- 
mate payment. 

All  these  advances,  considering  the  circumstances, 
could  properly  be  treated  as  subsidies,  and  thus  removed 
from  the  slate.  Such  a course  would  materially  increase 
the  war  debt,  but  it  would  redound  to  the  national  honour , 
and  while  the  piper’s  bill  is  a high  one,  the  United  States 
can  well  afford  to  pay  its  full  share  of  it  without  demur. 
In  view  of  what  the  outcome  might  have  been,  the  people 
of  this  country  may  still  consider  themselves  fortunate  to 
have  escaped  so  cheaply. 
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THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  BEGINS 

From  the  beginning  of  history  up  to  very  recent  years 
the  conferences  which  have  marked  the  close  of  the 
world’s  great  wars  have  been  dominated  by  unmalleable 
gentlemen  in  uniform,  whose  avowed  object  was  to  con- 
vert their  military  successes  into  concrete  advantages  for 
their  governments.  It  was  only  forty  years  ago  that  Bis- 
marck played,  in  his  own  words,  the  part  of  honest  broker 
at  such  a conference,  receiving  offers  from  this  military 
delegate,  and  peddling  profits  to  that  one.  Eight  years 
before  that  he  had  clanked  his  saber  through  the  sessions 
of  another  and  a tragic  congress,  held  in  the  very  room 
where  the  final  treaty  of  peace  ending  the  great  war  is  to 
be  signed.  It  is  curious  to  think  of  his  feelings  if  he 
could  have  witnessed  the  unostentatious  gathering  on 
Monday  of  this  week  of  eleven  gentlemen,  ten  of  them 
civilians,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  an  end  such  a 
war  as  the  Iron  Chancellor  himself  never  imagined. 

There  is  a passage  in  “The  Faery  Queen’’  describing 
a place  where  “angels  come  and  go,  familiarly,  as  friend 
doth  with  a friend.’’  Angels  have  traditionally  become 
fabulous  and  female  winged  creatures,  but  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word,  as  heralds  of  good  tidings,  certainly 
these  eleven  men  are  such  angels  as  the  world  has  never 
before  seen;  and  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference they  came  together,  not  as  diplomatic  agents  of 
jealous  nations,  but  as  friends,  grown  familiar  one  with 
another  through  the  experiences  of  recent  months,  intent 
on  harmony  in  arriving  at  a mighty  decision. 

Never  has  there  been  such  a gathering  of  wise  repre- 
sentatives of  great  peoples:  Georges  Clemenceau,  David 
Lloyd-George  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  heads  of  their  re- 
spective governments,  with  Premier  Orlando,  of  Italy, 
only  temporarily  absent;  Stephen  Pichon,  Arthur  J.  Bal- 
four, Baron  Sonnino  and  Robert  Lansing,  directing  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  four  nations;  Marshal  Foch,  com- 
mander of  the  united  armies  of  triumphant  civilization; 
and  the  French  ministers  of  marine,  commerce  and  indus- 
trial reconstruction,  Georges  Leygues,  Etienne  Clementel 
and  Louis  Lucheur.  The  last  three  were  present  presum- 
ably as  expert  advisors  in  their  respective  fields ; the  real 
conference  was  in  the  hands  of  the  three  premiers,  the 
president,  the  three  foreign  ministers,  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  the  soldier.  Eight  civilians  and  one  military 
man:  nothing  could  point  more  clearly  toward  the  nature 
of  the  peace  that  such  a conference  will  formulate. 

From  what  has  been  reported  of  the  opening  session, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  Peace  Conference  is  not  to  have  its 
vision  blinded  by  bickering  over  petty  details  and  irrecon- 
cilable national  ambitions.  Nationality  has  already  been 
suppressed  among  these  men,  meeting  as  friends,  tried  in 
a terrible  struggle,  and  proved  by  a common  victory. 
They  come  together,  not  instructed  in  secret  by  their  gov- 
ernments to  fight  for  whatever  they  can  secure,  but  free 
to  work  together  in  behalf  of  what  may  appear  to  be  for 
the  welfare  of  all.  It  is  clear  now  why  senates  and  par- 
liaments were  not  consulted  in  advance,  why  no  national 
government  was  afforded  an  opportunity  to  bind  its  rep- 
resentatives to  any  specified  programme. 

On  the  day  preceding  this  first  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  interallied  war  council  had  met,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  terms  on  which  the  armistice 
should  be  prolonged.  These  terms  were  based  on  two 
things:  immediate  restitution  of  industrial  necessities  to 
those  who  had  been  robbed  thereof ; and  the  feeding  of 
the  hungry  in  allied,  neutral  and  enemy  states.  At  this 
meeting  Mr.  Hoover,  the  first  minister  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  assume  office,  presented  his  view  of  the  imme- 
diate needs,  and  the  action  taken  was  largely  based  on 
his  recommendations.  Here,  again,  the  object  was  clear- 


ly to  secure  justice  and  safety  for  all;  no  one  nation 
claimed  or  could  claim  any  peculiar  advantages. 

It  is  from  such  meetings  as  these  that  the  League  of 
Nations  is  most  manifestly  foreshadowed.  The  old  con- 
ception of  an  armed  alliance  is  conspicuously  absent,  for 
an  alliance  is  entered  into  by  any  nation  for  the  admitted 
purpose  of  securing  its  own  safety.  Such  a status  was 
properly  and  naturally  the  result  of  peace  conferences 
of  the  former  type,  when  soldiers  and  diplomats  bartered 
protection  and  exchanged  promises.  Today  a few  of  the 
world’s  leaders  are  in  conference  as  friends,  seeking  an 
enduring  peace  for  the  humanity  they  fitly  represent,. 
There  appears  to  be  little  of  the  traditional  pomp  and 
splendor  about  these  meetings  ; but  in  their  very  simplicity 
lies  the  basis  for  that  universal  friendship  on  which  the 
new  world  must  be  built. 


“MODERN  AMERICAN  WRITERS” 

The  Bellman  has  just  received  from  the  publishers, 
Moffat,  Yard  & Company,  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
“Modern  American  Writers  Series.”  One  of  these  is 
entitled  “The  Women  Who  Make  Our  Novels,”  and  the 
other  “Our  Poets  of  Today.”  The  Bellman  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  carefully  either  of  these  books,  and 
is  by  no  means  sure  that  he  ever  will ; but  a glance  at  the 
tables  of  contents  tells  a considerable  part  of  the  story. 
The  women  who  make  our  novels  number  thirty-two;  the 
poets  of  today  reach  the  alarming  total  of  sixty-eight. 

If  one  were  to  sit  down  with  pencil  and  paper,  and 
try  from  memory  to  compile  a list  of  thirty-two  novelists 
or  sixty-eight  poets  from  the  entire  range  of  literature  in 
the  English  language,  he  would  have  a hard  time  of  it. 
As  the  novel-writing  women  are  to  be  followed  in  a few 
months  by  the  men  similarly  engaged,  who  will  presum- 
ably appear  in  at  least  equal  array,  it  might  be  assumed 
that  America  has  today  more  active  authors  than  can 
be  remembered  out  of  the  past  five  hundred  years.  This 
is  particularly  striking  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  one 
surveys  the  lists  of  names  in  these  two  volumes,  a full 
half  of  them  look  utterly  unfamiliar,  and  half  of  the 
remainder  are  known  only  from  their  occasional  appear- 
ance on  the  backs  of  unopened  books,  or  on  the  covers  of 
unread  periodicals. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  production  of  printable  writing  is 
an  excellent  thing,  but  there  is  some  danger  of  forgetting 
that  the  words  “novel”  and  “poem”  ought  to  have  a quali- 
tative meaning.  A person  who  has  published  sundry  vol- 
umes of  untruthful  narrative  is  not  necessarily  a novelist, 
any  more  than  every  tailor  of  words  is  a poet.  Out  of  the 
assembled  sixty-eight  poets  of  today,  how  many  have 
done  work  of  sufficient  distinction  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  anybody  is  going  to  read  it  fifty  years  hence?  In 
that  day  most  of  them  will  not  be  known  as  poets  at  all ; 
is  it  altogether  wise  to  rate  them  now  unhesitatingly 
as  poets?  In  the  same  way,  the  story- writer  whose  recur- 
rent work  is  regularly  forgotten  six  months  after  it  has 
appeared  has  hardly  earned  the  distinction  of  being 
known  as  an  American  novelist. 

A similar  danger  attends  such  interesting  and  in  many 
ways  valuable  experiments  in  the  criticism  and  appraisal 
of  contemporary  magazine  fiction  and  verse  as  have  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  Mr.  Braithwaite  and  Mr. 
Stork.  Mr.  Braithwaite,  for  instance,  will  find  several 
hundred  “poems  of  distinction”  in  the  American  maga- 
zines in  any  twelve  months,  whereas,  if  the  test  be  that 
distinction  which  causes  a poem  to  be  widely  remembered 
a generation  or  two  after  its  writer’s  death,  the  whole  of 
English  literature  has  not  produced  an  average  of  one 
distinguished  poem  a year.  The  short  stories  in  the 
English  language  which  are  reread  with  enthusiasm  could 
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all  be  printed  in  one  not  very  fat  volume,  yet  Mr.  O’Brien 
finds  stories  of  distinction  annually  by  the  score. 

Too  low  standards,  and  the  easy  application  of  praise, 
work  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  few  whose  work 
approaches,  or  perhaps  at  times  reaches,  a really  high 
level.  When  everybody  is  a poet,  there  is  little  honour 
in  being  so  designated ; when  thirty-two  women  and  an  as 
yet  uncounted  number  of  men  are  writing  novels,  the  pro- 
duction of  one  is  nothing  to  be  particularly  proud  of. 
This  is  said  in  no  way  to  derogate  from  the  credit  honestly 
due  to  the  rank  and  file  of  writers  whose  names  form  the 
main  part  of  such  lists;  most  of  them  are  doing  work 
which  is  entirely  worth  publishing  and  reading.  It  im- 
plies simply  that  the  inclusion  of  so  many,  and  often  with 
the  tag  of  distinction  tied  to  them,  is  rather  unfair  to  the 
few  whose  names  stand  some  chance  of  being  remembered. 


WOMEN  AND  THE  LABOUR  PARTY 
Under  the  above  title,  a group  of  English  women,  all 
of  them  rather  well  known  as  leaders  of  progressive 
feminism,  have  attempted  to  define  the  demands  which 
the  recently  enfranchised  British  womanhood  will  make 
of  the  nation.  While  it  professes  to  represent  the  opin- 
ions of  those  women  only  who  are  allied  with  the  party 
which  has  just  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  becoming  His 
Majesty’s  Opposition,  no  student  of  English  affairs  can 
doubt  that,  since  the  recent  huge  majority  of  the  coalition 
was  a more  or  less  fictitious  one,  the  programme  advanced 
by  Dr.  Marion  Phillips,  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  Miss  Rebecca 
West  and  their  associates  will  under  normal  conditions 
command  the  support  of  many  women  whose  first  parlia- 
mentary votes  were  cast  in  the  interest  of  Lloyd-George. 

The  pamphlet,  which  is  of  exemplary  brevity,  does 
not  purport  to  present  a complete  party  programme,  but 
merely  to  state  the  attitude  of  the  party  in  regard  to 
those  questions  that  are  peculiarly  the  concern  of  women. 
There  is  a refreshing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  essen- 
tially the  interests  of  men  and  women  are  one  and  indi- 
visible,” and  that  the  sex-antagonisms  incident  to  the 
struggle  for  enfranchisement  must  be  eliminated.  As 
Miss  West  amusingly  states  the  situation:  “Now  that  the 
state  has  admitted  that  women  are  citizens,  we  are  re- 
lieved of  the  tiresome  necessity  of  proving  that  we  exist.” 

They  hold,  however,  and  their  contention  can  hardly 
be  denied,  that  there  are  certain  matters  in  which  the 
experience  of  women  is  far  wider  and  closer  than  that  of 
men  can  ever  be;  such  as  those,  for  example,  which  inti- 
mately concern  the  home,  the  care  of  children  and  of  the 
sick,  the  conditions  of  employment  of  women  and  children, 
and  the  endowment  of  motherhood. 

Nothing  could  have  been  finer  than  the  way  that  the 
women  of  England  have  risen  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  war.  In  the  workshop,  in  the  munition  plants,  in  the 
hospitals,  the  canteens  and  in  their  homes  they  have 
borne,  uncomplainingly  and  without  thought  of  self,  a 
burden  that  was  not  lightened  by  the  glamour  and  excite- 
ment which  renders  field  service  tolerable.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  say  that  they  have  earned  the  right,  for  they 
had  it  before,  but,  because  of  the  war,  they  are  now  in  a 
position  to  demand  that  they  be  consulted  as  elements  of 
the  new  democracy. 

While  the  woman  in  industry  is  bound  to  be  a much 
larger  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  than  ever 
before,  the  Labour  Party  recognizes  the  inescapable  fact 
of  their  primary  interest  in  the  home  and  in  those  things 
that  the  word  connotes.  They  demand  that  women  shall 
be  permitted  to  bring  children  into  the  world  under  con- 
ditions which  will  permit  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
new  generation.  They  hold  that  the  state  has  a very  posi- 
tive interest,  subordinate  to  nothing  whatever,  in  measures 
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for  the  improvement  of  the  public  health,  using  the  term 
in  its  largest  significance. 

“Labour  women  stand  for  a revolution  in  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  domestic  service — to  make  it  a well-regulated 
industry,  in  which  the  social  status  of  its  workers  will 
be  equal  to  that  of  any  other  section  of  labour.”  To 
accomplish  this  end  they  advocate  the  application  of  the 
eight-hour  day  to  the  household,  the  valuation  of  board 
and  lodging  furnished  by  the  employer  and  its  statement 
as  a part  of  the  wages ; and  the  right  to  privacy  and  non- 
interference during  the  hours  when  the  worker  is  not  on 
duty.  They  suggest  for  discussion  a scheme  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  centers  which  would  furnish  domestic  service 
on  an  hourly  basis  to  households  desiring  it,  the  wages  to 
be  paid  to  the  center  rather  than  to  the  worker.  Such  an 
institution  would  furnish  training  for  the  unskilled  and 
would  assume  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the  service. 
Similarly  they  propose  the  extensive  development  of  the 
system  of  communal  kitchens  and  laundries,  some  of  which 
have  proved  so  successful  during  the  war. 

Quite  naturally,  the  housing  problem  looms  very  large 
in  the  women’s  programme.  A little  more  than  a year 
ago,  a subcommittee  undertook  an  inquiry  with  the  novel 
purpose  of  attempting  to  discover  what  sort  of  a house 
the  women  of  the  labouring  class  really  want.  Confer- 
ences have  been  held  all  over  the  country,  and  a large  fund 
of  information  has  been  collected  which  will  come  into  use 
when,  as  must  very  soon  happen,  the  government  under- 
takes to  supply  the  needs  of  its  workers.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  there  has  been,  except  in  a few  muni- 
tion areas,  almost  no  building  at  all,  and  large  numbers 
of  cottages  must  be  erected  at  once. 

Closely  allied  to  the  housing  programme  is  the  de- 
mand for  the  elimination  of  useless  and  expensive  dirt 
and  smoke.  In  the  mining  villages,  very  few  of  the  cot- 
tages have  running  water  and,  wherever  it  exists,  the  pit- 
soiled  miner  must  bathe  in  the  kitchen  while  his  evening 
meal  is  being  prepared.  The  women  demand,  not  un- 
reasonably, that  washing  facilities  be  provided  at  the  pit- 
mouth,  and  that  working  clothes  be  washed  in  laundries 
furnished  by  the  mining  companies.  The  persistence  of 
the  open  coal  fire  for  domestic  heating  renders  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  smoke  nuisance  difficult,  but  the  women  are 
attacking  it  vigorously. 

For  the  wage-earning  women,  the  Labour  Party  de- 
mands a reasonable  minimum  wage.  Even  the  much- 
heralded  increase  in  the  pay  of  women  due  to  the  war  has 
not  raised  the  level  to  sixpence  an  hour.  Thousands  of 
adult  women  are  working  at  less  than  five  dollars  a week, 
and  only  a few  earn,  if  the  figures  given  are  correct,  as 
much  as  seven  and  a half. 

The  party  demands,  in  addition,  that  the  government 
find  suitable  work  for  all  or,  failing  that,  provide  ade- 
quate unemployment  benefits.  While  the  second  of  these 
principles  has  already  been  admitted  by  legislation,  the 
first  is  as  yet  not  established.  The  party  asserts,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  possible  by  intelligent  legislation  to  mini- 
mize seasonal  industry,  and  that,  when  there  is  lack  of 
work,  the  government  should  push  the  construction  of 
public  works  and  should  buy  in  anticipation  of  its  future 
needs. 

The  programme,  as  outlined,  does  not  seem  unduly  or 
destructively  radical.  It  is  particularly  significant  in  that 
it  deals  with  the  things  the  women  know  most  about. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  political  maturity  of  women  is 
delayed  until  the  age  of  thirty,  their  numerical  prepon- 
derance during  the  present  generation  will  be  so  great 
that  it  is  not  unsafe  to  predict  that,  if  the  women  of  Eng- 
land really  do  desire  these  things,  or  almost  anything  else, 
I for  that  matter,  they  will  get  them. 
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The  actual  opening  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence on  Monday,  January  13, 
put  an  end  to  the  long  period  of 
waiting  for  definite  action.  The 
first  sessions  were  attended  only 
by  the  French,  British,  Italian 
and  American  representatives, 
although  the  Japanese  ambassadors  in  Paris  and  London 
were  present  in  semi-official  capacity.  It  was  decided  to 
withhold  all  information  regarding  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  made  public 
through  the  daily  official  bulletin.  This  promptly  called 
forth  a storm  of  protest,  and  it  was  intimated  that  a 
change  of  policy  might  be  adopted  before  the  full  sessions 
of  the  conference  begin,  on  Saturday,  January  18. 

The  official  bulletin  covering  Wednesday,  January  15, 
was  of  great  significance,  as  giving  the  first  clear  idea  of 
the  machinery  to  be  created.  It  read  as  follows: 

“It  was  decided  that  the  United  States,  the  British 
Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  should  be  represented 
by  five  delegates  apiece.  The  British  dominions  and 
India,  besides,  shall  be  represented  as  follows:  two  dele- 
gates respectively  for  Australia,  Canada,  South  Africa 
and  India,  including  the  native  states,  and  one  delegate 
for  New  Zealand. 

“Brazil  will  have  three  delegates.  Belgium,  China, 
Greece,  Poland,  Portugal,  the  Czecho-Slovak  republic, 
Roumania  and  Serbia  will  have  two  delegates  apiece; 
Siam,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Hayti,  Honduras,  Liberia,  Nica- 
ragua and  Panama  one  delegate  apiece. 

“Montenegro  will  have  one  delegate,  but  the  rules 
concerning  the  designation  of  this  delegate  shall  not  be 
fixed  until  the  moment  when  the  political  situation  in  this 
country  shall  be  cleared  up. 

“The  meeting  adopted  the  following  two  general  prin- 
ciples : 


“One:  Each  delegation  being  a unit,  the  number  of 
delegates  forming  it  shall  have  no  influence  upon  its  status 
at  the  conference. 

“Two:  In  the  selection  of  its  delegation  each  nation 
may  avail  itself  of  the  panel  system.  This  will  enable 
each  state  at  discretion  to  intrust  its  interests  to  such 
persons  as  it  may  designate. 

“The  adoption  of  the  panel  system  will  in  particular 
enable  the  British  Empire  to  admit  among  its  five  dele- 
gates representatives  of  the  dominions,  including  New- 
foundland, which  has  no  separate  representation,  and  of 
India.” 


FOOD  SHORTAGE 

The  call  made  by  Herbert  Hoover  on  the  United 
States  for  some  three  hundred  million  dollars  for  food 
supplies  was  based  on  an  investigation  of  conditions  sum- 
marized in  the  following  cable: 

‘The  general  situation  in  the  areas  covered  by  recent 
surveys  is  that  their  animals  are  largely  reduced ; their 
crops  were  far  below  normal  on  account  of  man  and  ani- 
mal shortage,  ravages  of  war,  and  climatic  conditions. 
The  surplus  harvest  above  absolute  needs  is  now  rapidly 
approaching  exhaustion  and,  consequently,  the  towns  and 
cities  are  in  a dangerous  situation. 

“Our  reports  show,  specifically,  as  follows: 

“Finland:  The  food  is  practically  exhausted  in  the 


cities.  While  many  of  the  peasants  have  some  bread, 
other  sections  are  mixing  in  large  amounts  of  straw.  They 
are  exhausted  of  fats,  meats  and  sugar,  and  need  help  to 
prevent  renewed  rise  of  Bolshevism. 

“Baltic  States:  The  food  may  last  one  or  two  months 
on  a much  reduced  scale.  They  sent  a deputation  to  our 
minister  at  Stockholm  imploring  food. 

“Serbia:  The  town  bread  ration  is  down  to  three 
ounces  daily  in  the  north,  not  accessible  from  Salonika. 
In  the  south,  where  accessible,  the  British  are  furnishing 
food  to  the  civil  population.  We  are  trying  to  get  food 
in  from  the  Adriatic. 

“Vienna:  Except  for  supplies  furnished  by  the  Ital- 
ians and  Swiss,  their  present  bread  ration  of  six  ounces 
per  diem  would  disappear.  There  is  much  illness  from 
the  shortage  of  fats,  the  ration  being  one  and  one-half 
ounces  per  week.  There  are  no  coffee,  sugar  or  eggs,  and 
practically  no  meat. 

“Tyrol:  The  people  are  being  fed  by  Swiss  charity. 

“Poland:  The  peasants  probably  have  enough  to  get 
through.  The  mortality  in  cities,  particularly  among  chil- 
dren, is  appalling  for  lack  of  fats,  milk,  meat  and  bread. 
The  situation  in  bread  will  be  worse  in  two  months. 

“Roumania:  The  bread  supply  for  the  entire  people 
is  estimated  to  last  another  thirty  days.  They  are  short 
of  fats  and  milk.  The  last  harvest  was  sixty  per  cent  a 
failure. 

“Armenia  is  already  starving. 

“Czecho-Slovakia:  There  is  great  suffering  on  account 
of  lack  of  fats  and  milk.  They  have  bread  for  two  or 
three  months  and  sugar  for  six  months. 

“We  have  each  country  under  investigation  as  to  the 
total  amounts  required  to  barely  sustain  life  and  their  re- 
sources to  pay.  The  preliminary  investigation  by  Taylor 
and  his  staff,  in  connection  with  allied  staffs,  shows  the 
total  of  the  above  areas  will  require  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  imported  food  to  get  through  until 
next  harvest,  costing,  say,  three  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars,  delivered.” 

THE  BATTLE  WITH  BOLSHEVISM 

If  the  nations  needed  anything  further  than  their  past 
experiences  to  bind  them  together  in  the  fact,  if  not  the 
form,  of  a League  of  Nations,  the  menace  of  Bolshevism 
would  be  enough  to  do  so.  Last  week  it  developed  alarm- 
ingly in  Argentina.  A general  strike  was  called  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  and  the  following  day  saw  Buenos  Aires  converted 
into  a battlefield.  Machine  guns  finally  broke  the  throngs 
of  rioters,  and  with  a military  dictator  virtually  con- 
trolling the  government,  the  uprising  was  crushed.  The 
strike  itself  was  called  off  two  days  after  it  started,  but 
disorder  continued  for  several  days.  The  police  claimed 
that  in  the  arrest  of  one  Isaac  Molinoff  they  had  captured 
the  leader  of  the  movement,  engineered  largely  by  Rus- 
sians, to  start  a Bolshevist  revolution. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  Argentine  trouble,  if 
the  reports  are  to  any  degree  accurate,  is  the  solid  oppo- 
sition of  the-  great  mass  of  the  people  to  the  Bolshevist 
element.  Argentina  is  thoroughly  accustomed  to  general 
strikes,  disorder,  and  even  revolution ; but  in  this  case  the 
people  as  a whole  rallied  solidly  to  the  support  of  the 
military  authorities.  The  rioters  did  an  immense  amount 
of  damage  by  shooting,  robbing  and  burning,  but  their 
work  had  the  immediate  effect  of  greatly  strengthening 
the  position  of  the  government,  which,  owing  largely  to 
the  somewhat  equivocal  position  of  President  Irigoyen 
during  the  war,  had  previously  been  none  too  secure. 

As  for  the  Bolshevists  of  Germany,  they  appear  to 
have  been  getting  very  much  the  worst  of  it.  The  Battle 
of  Berlin  continued  in  fine  style,  with  artillery,  mine- 
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throwers  and  all 'the  other  accompaniments  of  real  war- 
fare. The  Spartacides  had  fortified  themselves  in  various 
buildings,  with  the  Vorwarts  establishment  as  their  chief 
stronghold.  On  January  11  the  troops  blew  the  front  off 
this  building  with  mine-throwers,  and  captured  it  after  a 
battle  in  which  some  three  hundred  Spartacides  were 
killed,  and  about  five  hundred  surrendered. 

As  elsewhere,  the  net  result  in  Germany  seems  to  be 
the  material  strengthening  of  the  government.  The  re- 
turning troops,  disgusted  with  the  Bolshevists,  have  ral- 
lied strongly  to  the  support  of  the  authorities,  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  reason  for  believing 
that  the  Liebknecht  followers  have  any  prospect  for  any- 
thing save  utter  defeat. 

It  is  significant  that  the  immensely  important  Centrist 
or  moderate  party,  the  programme  of  which  was  outlined 
last  week  in  this  review,  has  issued  a vigorous  plea  for 
the  union  of  all  Catholics  and  Protestants.  If  the  reli- 
gious limitations  of  the  old  Centrist  group  can  thus  be 
done  away  with,  its  triumph  in  the  approaching  national 
assembly  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  assured. 

THE  PROHIBITION  AMENDMENT 

It  appeared,  on  Thursday  morning,  from  the  news- 
paper reports  of  progress  by  the  state  legislatures  in  rati- 
fying the  federal  constitutional  prohibition  amendment, 
that  by  the  end  of  this  week,  if  not  before  this  number  of 
The  Bellman  came  from  the  press,  the  dry  measure  would 
have  received  the  approval  of  the  required  thirty-six 
states. 

On  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week, 
ratification  was  completed  by  twelve  states, — Iowa,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  New  Hampshire,  Utah,  North  Carolina, 
Montana,  California,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Illinois  and  In- 
diana,— making  the  total  thirty-five.  Several  state  as- 
semblies now  in  session  were  expected  to  take  action  on 
Thursday. 

The  amendment,  under  its  provisions,  becomes  effec- 
tive one  year  from  the  date  of  its  final  ratification.  Addi- 
tional legislation  by  Congress  is  necessary  to  make  it 
operative,  and  groundwork  for  this  already  has  been  laid. 
There  is  a possibility  that  the  nation  may  become  per- 
manently dry  on  July  1 of  this  year,  the  date  on  which 
the  special  war-time  prohibition  measure,  recently  enacted 
by  Congress,  goes  into  effect.  This  law  prevents  the- 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicants  for  beverage  pur- 
poses, and  remains  in  force  until  the  demobilization  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  is  complete. 

THE  TRANS-SIBERIAN  RAILWAY 

In  line  with  what  seems  to  be  the  general  policy  of 
the  allies  in  bringing  to  the  peace  conferences  accom- 
plished programmes  of  mutual  adjustments  in  many  of 
the  various  spheres  of  individual  interest,  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  it  is  announced  in  Tokyo,  have  reached 
an  understanding  regarding  control  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway.  Particulars  of  the  agreement  have  not  been 
published  either  in  this  country  or  in  Japan,  but  are 
expected  to  be  announced  from  Paris.  It  seems  not  im- 
probable that  to  Japan  and  the  United  States  will  be  left 
the  task  of  policing  the  great  Asian  rail  artery,  as  well  as 
the  general  supervision  of  affairs  in  Manchuria  and 
Siberia. 

FOOD  LICENSE  PROCLAMATION 

By  proclamation  of  President  Wilson,  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration on  January  11  withdrew  its  license  require- 
ments from  all  food  commodities  except  those  most  funda- 
mentally essential.  The  order  sweeps  aside  all  restraints 
upon  trade  in  a wide  variety  of  foodstuffs,  including  bread 
and  pastry,  poultry,  fruits,  beans,  and  a number  of  cereals 


and  vegetables.  Importers,  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
tors of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  fresh,  canned  or  cured 
beef,  pork  or  mutton,  copra,  palm  kernel,  peanuts,  cotton- 
seed and  products,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  sugar,  near-beer 
and  other  similar  cereal  beverages,  butter  substitutes  and 
all  animal  or  vegetable  fats  and  oils  will  continue  to 
operate  under  license. 

THE  NEW  YORK  HARBOR  STRIKE 

A three-day  strike  of  sixteen  thousand  marine  workers 
in  New  York  harbor  was  ended  on  Sunday  morning,  Janu- 
ary 12,  as  the  result  of  a cabled  appeal  from  President 
Wilson,  who  requested  the  War  Labor  Board  to  resume 
its  efforts  to  bring  about  an  adjustment. 

Previous  intermediation  of  the  board  had  failed  be- 
cause of  the  refusal  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and 
the  private  owners  to  accept  its  decision.  The  case  was 
instituted  on  November  8,  1918,  by  the  employees,  who 
asked  an  eight-hour  day  and  increased  wages. 

President  Wilson,  in  his  message  to  William  H.  Taft 
and  Basil  M.  Manly,  joint  chairmen  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  said  he  considered  the  strike,  which  “seriously 
crippled  the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies,”  to  be  a 
“grave  emergency.”  He  said  he  felt  sure  that  the  boat 
owners  would  respond  patriotically  to  any  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  board,  and  that  all  departments  of  the 
government  would  unite  in  efforts  to  make  the  decision 
effective. 

Prompt  agreement  to  the  President’s  proposal  was 
obtained  from  the  striking  employees,  and  from  the  gov- 
ernment departments  involved,  but  the  New  York  Boat 
Owners’  Association,  through  its  counsel,  maintained  its 
position  of  unwillingness  to  submit  to  arbitration  by  a 
board  of  which  Mr.  Manly  was  a member. 

At  the  War  Labor  Board’s  reopened  hearing  on  Mon- 
day, however,  an  immediate  finding  was  reached,  over  the 
protest  of  the  private  boat  owners,  to  the  effect  that  the 
demands  of  the  men  for  a “living  wage”  and  a basic 
eight-hour  day  should  meet  compliance. 

THE  NEW  RAILROAD  DIRECTOR 

Walker  D.  Hines,  assistant  director  general  of  rail- 
roads, has  been  appointed  by  President  Wilson  to  succeed 
William  G.  McAdoo  as  director  general.  Mr.  Hines  an- 
nounces that  he  will  carry  out  the  policies  of  his  former 
chief,  with  whose  plan  of  holding  the  railroads  under  gov- 
ernment direction  for  five  years  he  is  in  full  agreement. 
He  will  declare  this  position  formally  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce,  which  is  now  considering 
the  railroad  problem. 

RESIGNATION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL 

“Pecuniary  responsibilities”  have  caused  the  resigna- 
tion of  another  member  of  the  cabinet.  Like  Mr.  McAdoo, 
Attorney-General  Thomas  W.  Gregory,  who  has  held  the 
office  since  1914,  finds  it  necessary  to  leave  public  life  to 
recoup  his  private  fortune.  He  will  return  to  the  practice 
of  law,  President  Wilson  having  agreed  to  his  retirement 
on  March  4. 

NEUTRAL  SHIPPING  RELEASED 

Approximately  two  hundred  cargo  ships,  including 
many  chartered  neutrals,  have  been  diverted  to  peace-time 
trade  routes  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  This  rep- 
resents the  net  result  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board’s  contribution  to  date  toward  the  rebuilding  of  for- 
eign trade.  As  rapidly  as  the  army  can  spare  ships  from 
carrying  supplies  to  the  expeditionary  forces  they  will  be 
placed  where  they  are  most  needed.  Several  Japanese 
vessels  have  been  released  from  charter,  and  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  seized  Dutch  ships  will  be  dealt  with 
next. 
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THE  THING! 

“Did  you  hear  the  news?” 
“About  Sam  Fraley?  Yes, 
and  ain’t  it  jest  too — ” 

“Bein’  taken  off  that  sud- 
den !” 

Mrs.  Jeffries  made  sympa- 
thetic clucking  noises  with  her 
tongue.  “Well,  too  bad!  too  bad!”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Sammis  raised  her  eyes  until  the  whites  alone 
were  visible.  “Heaven  rest  his  soul!”  she  said  piously. 

In  the  parlor  of  a square,  drab  house  on  a scraggly 
street  of  the  village,  a faded,  round-shouldered  little 
woman  held  a long  envelope  in  her  hands.  She  had  read 
and  re-read  its  contents,  the  purport  of  which  was  slow 
to  penetrate  her  understanding.  She  stood  quite  a long 
time  with  the  envelope  in  her  hands.  An  inevitable 
thimble  was  upon  her  finger,  and  it  made  little  rasping 
noises  against  a blob  of  sealing  wax  on  the  flap.  Finally 
she  walked  unsteadily  into  the  kitchen,  lifted  a lid  from 
the  coal  range  and  laid  the  document  on  the  crimson  bed 
of  coals.  Not  until  it  was  a cobwebby  bit  of  charcoal  did 
she  replace  the  lid  and  go  dazedly  back  to  her  sewing 
machine  and  Mrs.  Foster’s  unfinished  dress. 

When  the  children  came  in  at  noon,  they  were  wildly 
vociferous. 


“One  at  a time,”  she  cautioned,  as  she  took  the  stew 
from  the  stove. 

“Is  it  true,  Ma,  about  Pa?” 

“Is  he  a hero — like  they  say?” 

“In  front  of  the  post-office  they  was  talkin’  an’ — ” 
Donnie  and  Jim  raised  ear-piercing  voices,  while 
Hilda  and  Jean  were  shrilly  indistinct. 

“Did  Pa  go  to  war,  Ma?  Is  he  dead?” 

It  seemed  hard  for  her  to  know  what  to  say.  Sud- 
denly she  was  feeling  an  unusual  demand  for  something 
she  lacked.  Hitherto  the  colorless  monotony  of  her  life 
had  not  taxed  her  meager  vocabulary,  but  now  she  real- 
ized vaguely  that  this  occasion  extraordinary  should  be 
met  with  a plastic  and  dramatic  grasp. 

‘ Yes,”  she  said,  “your  Pa’s  dead!”  and  suddenly  real- 
ized it  herself. 


“Oh-h ! When,  Ma?” 

“Where,  Ma?” 

She  swallowed  with  some  difficulty  a small  particle  of 
meat  which  had  lodged  in  her  throat,  then  she  answered 
collectively : 

“I  got  a letter  from  the  gover’ment.  He — he  died  out 
there — in  one  of  the  places  where  they’re  trained — the 
soldiers.” 

Oh-h!”  breathed  Hilda  and  Jean,  wholly  awed  for 
the  moment. 


What  d’yuh  know !”  gasped  the  boys,  and  they  re- 
lapsed into  a respectful  silence,  their  interest  in  detail 
swallowed  up  in  the  hugeness  of  the  principal  fact.  • 

It  was  true,  then,  and  their  short  journey  from  the 
schoolhouse  to  the  dingy  Fraley  home  had  already  shown 
them  that  they  were  suddenly  heirs  to  a richly  morbid 
prominence.  It  had  never  occurred  to  them  before  that 
death  could  be  such  an  influential  event.  And  there  were, 
they  guessed,  more  tangible  glories  to  look  forward  to — 
such  as  crepe  on  the  front  door — and  black  clothes — and 


a funeral ! They  were  silenced  into  a respectful  contem- 
plation of  their  sudden  inheritance. 

When  they  had  left  for  school  and  the  dinner  dishes 
were  finished,  Mrs.  Fraley  went  back  to  her  machine  and 
attacked  her  work  again  with  swift  fingers,  but  half  an 
hour  later  the  doorbell  jangled  a shrill  interruption. 

“Why — howdy  do!”  she  greeted  her  callers,  shyly, 
“how  are  you,  Mis’  Jeffries,  an’  you  too,  Mis’  Sammis. 
Won’t  you  step  in?” 

Mrs.  Sammis  took  the  hardened  hand  of  her  hostess 
in  her  own  puffy  ones. 

“My  poor,  dear  Mis’  Fraley,”  she  whispered  throatily, 
“we  jest  dropped  in  to  offer  our  condolences — ” 

“Our  condolences,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Jeffries;  “we’ll 
only  stay  a minute.  We  can  appreciate  your  feelings,  my 
poor  friend!” 

Mrs.  Fraley  looked  nervously  toward  the  cluttered 
machine  as  her  guests  took  the  rocking  chairs.  Callers 
were  an  unaccustomed  luxury  in  the  sewing  woman’s  par- 
lor. Their  suggestive  presence  there  embarrassed  her. 

“Oh,”  she  said,  feeling  again  that  curious  tugging  at 
her  unfertile  imagination,  “thank  you,  you’re  kind,  I’m 
sure—” 

“There  now,  don’t  try  to  talk,  my  dear,”  soothed  Mrs. 
Sammis.  “We  understand !” 

“Yes,  we  understand,”  echoed  Mrs.  Jeffries. 

“And,”  resumed  Mrs.  Sammis,  lowering  her  voice 
until  her  asthmatic  huskiness  could  be  heard  wheezing 
above  her  words  like  a bad  phonograph  record,  “I  jest 
want  to  put  your  mind  to  rest  about  that — er— little  ac- 
count of  his.  Now  that  things  has  turned  out  like  they 
have,  we’ll  just  call  it  null  and  void.” 

Mrs.  Fraley  took  this  delicate  reference  to  her  dead 
husband’s  debt  at  the  Sammis  cigar  store  with  excusable 
reticence. 

“You’re  very  kind,”  she  repeated.  “I’m  obliged — ” 
“There  now,  not  a word.  It’s  the  least  we  could  do 
in  memory  of  the  gone  and — er — lamented.” 

“And,”  broke  in  Mrs.  Jeffries  solemnly,  “you  must 
let  me  ’tend  to  your  black  for  you.  I’d  be  glad  to  do  it!” 
Mrs.  Fraley  started,  and  again  sent  a troubled  glance 
toward  the  machine.  She  had  not  thought  of  “black.” 
“Oh — yes,”  she  agreed  vaguely.  “I  must  have  black, 
mustn’t  I?” 

“And  the  girls,”  supplied  Mrs.  Jeffries.  “And  you 
needn’t  worry  about  the  cost — leastwise  not  right  now. 
It  can  go  right  on  the  bill— the  best  black  in  the  store.” 
For  Mrs.  Jeffries  represented  that  part  of  Shelton- 
ville  known  as  the  Jeffries  Block,  the  main  part  of  which 
was  the  “Jeffries  Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Meats,  Fish,  etc., 
Store.” 

Her  interrupted  sewing  loomed  large  in  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  Fraley,  but  just  as  her  two  callers  had  begun  their 
sympathetic  leave-takings  William  McFroddy  dropped  in. 

“Poor  Sam — thwarted  on  the  threshold  of  heroism  by 
that  mighty  regulator  of  human  endeavor — Death !”  he 
said  grandly. 

And  then  came  Jonas  Moore,  with  a loudly  whispered 
aside  that  that  little  account  of  Sam’s  could  be  considered 
scratched  off  his  books,  now.  And  then  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blothen,  the  prosperous  saloon-keeper,  and  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Fraley  had  known  them,  hitherto,  only  by  sight. 

“Death  is  a great  encourager  of  democracy,”  said  Mr. 
Blothen,  as  if  in  explanation  of  his  condescension,  and 
then  he  took  her  aside,  somewhat  ostentatiously. 

“Now  that  he’s  gone,”  he  said,  “I’ll  just  cross  off  what 
there  was  against  him.  Before,  it  was  a matter  of  prin- 
ciple with  me  to  see  that  my  just  debts  was  paid,  but 
now — ” 

It  was  evident  that  lie  expected  grateful  response. 
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She  made  a mighty  effort  for  eloquence,  but  the  day’s 
accumulation  of  events  had  left  her  unequal  to  the  de- 
mand. 

“You’re  kind,  I’m  sure,”  she  said,  passing  a thin  hand 
across  her  eyes.  This  action,  luckily,  was  takep  for  a 
sign  that  her  unexpected  grief  was  too  much  for  her,  and 
they  began  to  move  in  a funereal  body  toward  the  door, 
dropping  sympathetic  phrases  as  they  went. 

“Well,  well — ” 

“We  never  know  what  the  day  will  bring  forth ! ’ 

“You  never  know  when  you’re  goin’ — ” 

“Dyin’  before  he  had  a chance  to  get  over — ” 

“You  must  keep  brave,  Mis’  Fraley !” 

“Let  us  know  if  we  can  do  anything!” 

They  were  exclaiming  and  clucking  as  they  left  the 
house  and  wended  their  way  down  the  scrubby,  turfless 
street,  and  Mrs.  Fraley  fairly  leaped  upon  the  machine 
and  the  unfinished  dress.  In  the  short  hour  that  was 
left  to  her  of  daylight,  her  fingers  stitched  and  basted  in 
mad  haste. 

She  arose  at  supper-time,  drooping  with  weariness, 
her  face  gray  and  haggard.  Her  feet  dragged  heavily  as 
she  went  into  the  kitchen  in  answer  to  the  clamorous  de- 
mands of  the  children. 

“We’ll  have  to  have  jest  bread  and  molasses  for  sup- 
per,” she  said  dully. 

“Oh,  gee!  You  promised  frankfurters,”  complained 
Donnie  loudly. 

“Yes,  you  did,”  chimed  in  the  others. 

“I  said  if  I got  Mis’  Foster’s  dress  done.  But,  I 
didn’t — some  people  came.  She  would  of  paid  me  right 
away — but  I didn’t  have  the  time — ” 

Her  voice  trailed  off  and  the  children  were  subdued 
by  the  utter  fatigue  in  her  face  and  voice. 

The  minister,  a youngish,  genteel  man,  came  the  next 
morning,  just  as  she  was  about  to  seat  herself  at  her 
machine. 

“Now  about  the — the  funeral,  Mrs.  Fraley,”  he  sug- 
gested gently. 

“Won’t  you  sit  down?”  she  said,  and  drew  up  the 
plush  rocker;  “the  funeral — ” 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “I  think  the  nature  of  Mr.  Fraley’s 
death — the  fact  that  he  was  en  route  to  the  big  sacrifice 
for  his  country  and  cut  off  before  that  noble  ambition  had 
been  realized — would  seem  to  deserve  something  a little 
more  public  than — than  the  usual  small  service.” 

He  hesitated,  and  looked  significantly  around  the  small 
parlor  with  its  shabby  and  meager  furnishings. 

There  was  silence  for  a moment,  and  then  his  meaning 
became  clear  to  her.  She  started  out  of  her  chair  wildly. 

“A  public  funeral!  No — oh,  no!  Not  that — well 
just — just  bury  him  quiet-like  in  my  mother’s  plot  across 
the  bridge.  Anyway — he — he — the  coffin — it  comes  from 
’way  out  there  in  the  West — it  takes  days.  It’ll  be  better 
to  just  do  it  quick — and  quiet. 

He  laid  a soothing  hand  on  her  arm  to  check  her  flow 
of  incoherence. 

“Spare  yourself,  Mrs.  Fraley,”  he  advised  gently.  “I 
quite  understand  your  feelings,  and  yet  a funeral  from 
the  church — ” 

“.No — no!”  she  interrupted  quickly. 

He  nodded  a resigned  acquiescence,  and  before  he  left 
they  had  computed  the  number  of  days  it  would  take  for 
the  body  to  arrive,  decided  that  it  must  come  on  Saturday, 
and  that  the  simple  service  should  take  place  on  Sunday. 
Then  he  left  her— her  thoughts  leaping  back  despairingly 
to  her  empty,  shabby  purse  and  the  necessity  for  finish- 
ing Mrs.  Foster’s  dress. 

She  had  not  been  at  work  half  an  hour,  however,  when 
the  suddenly  articulate  bell  clanged  again.  This  time  it 


was  a shock-headed  young  man,  enthusiastic  and  un- 
combed. He  said  he  represented  the  Sheltonville  Weekly, 
and  would  she  give  him  a brief  biography  of  Mr.  Fraley’s 
life — and  did  she  have  a picture?  He  produced  a strenu- 
ous pencil  and  a wad  of  yellow  paper. 

“For  the  paper — Oh,  I’m  sorry — but  no — ” 

“But  you  see,  my  dear  madam,”  he  protested,  “this 
is  as  much  a public  matter  as  a private  one,”  and  he 
launched  into  a flowery  discourse  on  war  and  knights  and 
courage  which  left  her  powerless  to  resist. 

“No,”  she  said  at  last,  succumbing  to  his  zealous  ques- 
tioning, “no,  I ain’t  sure  where  he  was  born;  I think 
Philadelphia — and  he  ran  away  from  home  when  he  was 
young.” 

There  was  color  for  you — human  interest,  too;  ran 
away  from  hard  parents,  no  doubt.  The  young  reporter 
wrote  rapidly. 

“After  that  he  did  odd  jobs  around  the  country,”  she 
was  speaking  with  an  effort.  “He  was  working  at  the 
lumber  yards  when  I met  him.  He  stayed  there  ’til  three 
months  after  we  was  married,  then  they  was  cuttin’  down 
hands — ” 

Her  voice  wandered  off  uncertainly. 

“Yes,  and  then?”  prompted  her  impatient  listener. 

“Well,  an’  then  he  worked  for  Mr.  Jonas,  who  keeps 
the  feed  store,  and  Mr.  Wentworth  an’  the  churn  factory 
an’ — well — other  places.” 

“Ah,  yes,”  the  pencil  raced  over  the  yellow  sheets, 
“held  various  positions  of.  trust — and  how  did  he  happen 
to  enlist?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said,  and  moistened  her  lips.  “He 
went  to  take  some  sewin’  home  for  me  one  day  last  winter. 
There  was  three  dresses  to  be  delivered  they  told  me  he 
took  a train  for  New  York  that  night.  He  never  came 
back  here  at  all.” 

That  was  all,  but  the  next  day  the  story  appeared 
gloriously  on  the  front  page.  Over  his  picture,  taken 
twelve  years  ago  when  they  were  married,  were  the  words: 
“Samuel  Fraley,  Sheltonville  hero !” 

The  story  quite  filled  the  page  with  its  colorful  and 
magnificent  phraseology.  Mrs.  Fraley  went  from  it  to 
her  sewing,  and  all  that  day  worked  hard  at  the  unfinished 
dress.  But  a death  in  the  little  community  was  a rare 
enough  event,  and  never  before  had  there  been  one  like 
this,  with  the  aroma  of  khaki  and  near-heroism  about  it. 
So  all  that  day  there  were  callers,  a continuous  string  of 
sympathy  bearers,  and  the  sewing  progressed  slowly. 

On  Saturday  the  little  parlor  was  cleaned  and  the 
furniture  manipulated  so  as  to  receive  its  somber  burden, 
and  when  it  arrived — awesomely  regarded  by  every  avail- 
able pair  of  eyes  in  the  little  town — it  was  placed  with 
hushed  reverence  in  a corner  of  the  room.  Soon  after, 
the  flowers  began  to  arrive,  until,  in  their  abundance,  they 
wholly  covered  the  exterior  of  the  rough,  wooden  box. 

That  night  Mrs.  Fraley  sent  a note  by  one  of  the 
children  asking  Mrs.  Foster  for  an  advance  on  the  unfin- 
ished dress,  and  promising  a sure  delivery  on  Monday. 
Then,  for  the  first  time  in  four  days,  the  five— silent  with 
the  weight  of  their  gloomy  importance — enjoyed  meat 
for  their  evening  meal. 

As  they  arose  from  the  ravaged  table  the  doorbell 
jangled  harshly.  Mrs.  Fraley  stopped  halfway  to  the 
sink,  her  arms  laden  with  dishes.  The  sound  sent  an 
involuntary  shudder  through  her. 

“Oh !”  she  gasped.  “Again — I wonder  well,  you  do 
the  dishes,  children.” 

“Why,”  she  faltered  in  surprise,  as  she  opened  the 
door.  “Mr.  Purdy ! Will  you  step  in  !” 

George  William  Purdy  had  been  the  town  photogra- 
pher for  over  fifteen  years.  He  was  short  and  round  and 
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shining.  He  entered  the  hall  on  tiptoe,  bobbing  and 
smiling  with  a comical  mixture  of  solemnity  and  triumph. 
Beneath  a somewhat  pudgy  arm  was  a mysterious,  square 
parcel,  hugged  closely  to  him. 

“Well,  Mis’  Fraley,”  he  whispered  huskily,  “I  thought 
I wouldn’t  bring  my  fee-licitations  ’til  I had  somethin’  a 
little  more  substantial,  too !” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Purdy,”  she  said,  and  took  refuge 
in  her  comfortable  and  commonplace  phrase,  “you’re  kind, 
I’m  sure.” 

“Well,”  he  went  on  triumphantly,  “I  guess  you  re- 
member my  takin’  that  picture  of — hum — the  dear  de- 
parted, some  twelve  years  ago?  Well,  if  there’s  one  thing 
I never  do  it’s  destroy  a negative.  No  sir-ee!  I save 
every  blessed  one  of  ’em  I ever  take,  an’  I always  says, 
says  I,  some  day  they  may  come  in  handy.  An’  sure 
enough  they  usually  do.” 

He  paused  impressively, his  round  face  wreathed  in  be- 
nign self-esteem.  He  looked 
very  hard  at  the  widow  Fra- 
ley, who  grew  uncomfortable 
under  his  gaze.  Once  more 
she  was  feeling  that  urgency 
for  self-expression.  She 
tried  to  smile  easily.  Her 


caller  cleared  his  throat. 

“I  don’t  s’pose  you  can 
guess  what  it  is  I got  here? 

Well,  it’s  about  the  best  bit 
of  enlarging  I jest  about  ever 
did.  I’m  goin’  to  make  you 
a present  of  it — in  your  be- 
reavement !” 

With  infinite  care  he  fum- 
bled with  string  and  paper. 

At  last  it  was  free  from  its 
imprisoning  wrappings,  and 
he  lifted  his  prize,  in  all  its 
golden  glory  of  frame  and 
coloring  and,  with  utmost 
caution,  still  on  tiptoe,  en- 
tered the  room  of  death  and 
placed  it  on  the  mantel. 

Then  with  gloomy  solemnity 
he  drew  a small,  silken  flag 
from  his  pocket,  unfurled  it, 
placed  it  over  the  picture  and 
backed  awesomely  out  into 
the  hall  again,  his  thumbs 
thrust  in  his  armpits. 

“Quite  overcome,  ain’t  you?”  he  breathed,  looking 
back  at  his  handiwork  prominent  above  the  flower-decked 
coffin.  “Well,  I can’t  blame  you.  If  ever  there  was  a 
speakin’  likeness  of  anybody,  anywhere , that  there  is  it. 
An’  all  I ask  is  that,  when  folks  come  in,  you  tell  ’em  that 
George  William  Purdy  is  the  man  that  did  it!” 

She  was  of  such  a whiteness  that  the  woodwork  about 
them  looked  creamy  in  comparison.  She  made  an  effort 
to  move  her  lips,  but  he  stopped  her. 

“Now,  that’s  all  right,  don’t  say  a word!  I jest 
thought  as  how  Sam  had  become  a celebrity,  so  to  speak, 
it  wouldn’t  hurt  none  to  do  this  of  a public  character. 
I’ll  be  goin’  now.  The  funeral’s  tomorrow,  ain’t  it?  Too 
bad  you  couldn’t  o’  stood  a public  one.” 

His  parting  glance  lingered  lovingly  on  the  picture  in 
its  gorgeous  frame. 

“Just  tell  ’em,”  he  said  huskily  as  she  held  the  door 
for  him,  “it  was  George  William  Purdy  turned  the  trick.” 
All  that  night  she  lay  tossing  on  her  pillow,  burning 
and  freezing  alternately.  At  three,  when  her  feverish 
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unrest  broke  the  bounds  of  her  self-control,  she  arose  and 
slipped  an  outing-flannel  wrapper  over  her  nightgown,  lit 
her  lamp  and  went  softly  down  the  stairs.  The  stale, 
heavy  fragrance  from  the  damp  little  parlor  rushed  upon 
her  as  she  opened  the  door.  She  went  in  softly,  closed  it 
behind  her,  and  put  the  lamp  on  the  oak  stand  between 
the  windows.  In  all  that  room,  full  of  the  solemn  evi- 
dences of  death,  her  eyes  sought  and  fastened  themselves 
only  on  the  beauty  of  the  small  American  flag.  She  went 
toward  it,  her  lips  twitching  like  a child  who  is  about  to 
cry,  and  with  an  unsteady  and  reverent  hand  she  lifted  it 
from  its  position  over  the  picture  and  carried  it  to  her 
lips.  Then,  with  a great,  relieved  sigh,  she  lifted  the 
lamp  and  had  turned  once  more  toward  the  door — when 
the  picture  caught  and  held  her. 

She  returned  the  lamp  to  the  table,  and  for  a long 
moment  stood  there  before  the  “speakin’  likeness”  of  the 
Sheltonville  Hero,  suspended  above  the  flower-decked 

coffin,  gazing  as  if  she  would 
never  remove  her  eyes.  Then, 
suddenly,  her  jaws  clicked 
together  and  her  thin  nostrils 
distended.  Her  toil  - worn 
hands  hanging  limply  at  her 
sides  became  twisted  mallets, 
and  her  eyes  gleamed  with  a 
light  not  wholly  sane. 

“You  beast!  You  Thing!” 
she  whispered,  and  her  voice 
was  not  the  flat  monotone  in 
which  she  usually  spoke. 
“Even  in  your  shameful 
death  you  have  to  take  your 
pay — an’  from  a woman  ! 
You  Judas!  An’  them  all 
cornin’ — with  their  bills  un- 
paid an’  the  memory  of  what 
you  was  made  beautiful  by 
what  they  think  you  tried  to 
be!  You — you!” 

The  flickering  lamp  threw 
an  outlandish  shadow  of  her 
figure  on  the  opposite  wall. 
The  flannel  wrapper  flapped 
grotesquely  about  her  thin 
limbs. 

“I’m  glad!”  she  hissed 
triumphantly.  “I’m  glad 
you’re  dead ! I’d  like  to 
shout  it  out  to  the  whole 
world,  an’  I would  if  it  wasn’t  for  them — the  babies.  I 
can  stand  all  the  hell  you  made  for  me  ever  since  you 
took  me — a girl — but  you  shan’t  pollute  this!” 

She  clutched  the  flag  to  her  flat  bosom.  Then  she  took 
a long,  swift  step  forward  and  lifted  the  garish  picture 
from  its  place  of  honour  and  pierced  it  with  her  foot. 
Again  and  again  she  stamped  and  tore,  with  terrible,  dis- 
torting passion,  until  it  was  but  a little  heap  of  shattered 
glass  and  gaudy  bits  of  paper.  Not  a vestige  remained 
of  the  clever  handiwork  of  the  generous  George  William 
Purdy. 

And  when  she  was  sure,  at  last,  that  the  thing  was 
blotted  out,  still  clutching  the  brave  square  of  silk  to  her 
breast,  she  took  the  lamp  and  went  quietly  up  the  stairs 
and  into  bed ; she  fell  almost  immediately  into  an  exhaust- 
ed and  untroubled  sleep. 

For  Sam  Fraley  did  not  die  the  death  of  a soldier. 
True  to  his  character,  he  had  been  hanged  for  selling 
military  secrets  to  the  imperial  German  government. 

Reita  Lambert  Ranch. 


William  Alexander  Percjh 
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CORNERS  OF  THE  SQUARE 

It  is  the  habit  these  days  to  speak  of  the  “New 
France,”  and  of  “France  reborn,”  as  if  the  splendid 
courage  of  the  people  had  been  developed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  ordeal  of  the  great  war.  It  is  no  new  spirit 
that  animates  France  today.  The  world  has  merely  been 
seeing  the  nation  for  nearly  half  a century  under  the  tag 
that  Bismarck  placed  upon  it  in  1870.  But,  though  Bis- 
marck knew  within  a year  that  he  had  made  an  error  in 
thinking  France  a decadent  nation,  the  world  continued 
in  his  error  until  the  great  war  revealed  the  real  France 
to  their  astonished  eyes. 

Bismarck,  and  the  world  following  after  him,  saw 
merely  the  French  government,  not  the  French  people. 
The  government  represents  the  people,  but  it  does  not 
interpret  them.  The  war  has  for  the  first  time  brought 
the  French  people  into  the  limelight,  since,  in  a republic, 
it  is  the  people  who  make  war,  not  merely  the  government. 
They  have  not  developed  any  new  traits.  Circumstances 
have  merely  more  truly  interpreted  the  nation. 

When  the  empire  fell  and  Paris  capitulated,  Bismarck 
believed  the  people  decadent  and  the  military  power  of 
the  nation  annihilated.  In  making  the  terms  of  peace 
he  imposed  conditions  that  he  thought  severe  enough  to 
hold  France  in  subjection  economically  and  politically 
for  at  least  a generation.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  he  imposed  an  indemnity  of  one  and  a half 
billion  dollars,  payable  in  four  years,  German  troops 
meantime  to  be  billeted  throughout  the  country,  until  the 
final  payment  was  made.  No  one  in  the  Prussian  entour- 
age dreamed  that  the  nation  could  literally  pull  itself 
up  by  its  bootstraps;  but  within  a year  Bismarck,  to  his 
chagrin,  saw  that  he  had  made  an  egregious  blunder. 

The  French  people  lifted  the  nation  out  of  the  abyss 
as  on  the  wings  of  the  morning;  in  three  years  the  last  sou 
of  the  crushing  indemnity  was  paid,  and,  a year  before 
the  time  limit,  the  last  Prussian  soldier  crossed  the 
frontier. 

We  have  forgotten  that.  All  we  have  seen  since  is  an 
agitated  government  that  periodically  seemed  to  have 
struck  the  shoals.  We  have  never  realized  the  great,  calm 
nation  behind. 

The  spirit  has  always  been  there ; but  the  natural 
growth  of  the  republican  idea  has  developed  it ; that  is  all. 
Looking  back  now  upon  the  stormy  days  of  the  Third 
Republic,  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  war,  four  epochal 
events  stand  out,  the  safe  turning  of  which  marked  definite 
advances  in  this  development  of  the  misunderstood  French 
people  into  the  great  nation  that  so  amazes  the  world 
today. 

These  four  corners  were:  first,  the  establishment  of 
compulsory  education;  second,  the  systematic  physical 
development  in  all  schools,  which  was  also  compulsory; 
third,  the  separation  of  church  and  state ; and  fourth,  the 
passing  of  the  three  years’  enlistment  law. 

When  the  founders  of  the  Third  Republic  came  to 
take  stock  of  the  situation,  they  naturally  turned  for  com- 
parison to  the  country  that  had  vanquished  them.  They 
found  that  Germany  was  the  best-educated  nation  in 
Europe.  Compulsory  universal  education  therefore  came 
first  in  the  requirements  of  the  new  constitution.  One  of 
the  dearest  interests  of  the  Third  Republic  has  been  the 
education  of  the  masses.  In  addition  to  the  purely  mental 
development,  the  state  also  made  physical  culture  a com- 
pulsory part  of  the  curriculum,  from  the  lowest  grade  up. 
France  has  been  considered  a nation  without  sports.  In- 
stead, it  became  a nation  of  gymnasiums,  and  as  the 
physical  stamina  hardened,  the  present  generation  was 
swinging  rapidly  into  a love  for  sports.  This,  for  months 


before  war  finally  came,  was  one  of  the  grievances  most 
frequently  dwelt  upon  in  the  German  press— the  claim 
being  bluntly  made  that  in  so  building  up  the  physical 
strength  of  her  people,  France  had  in  mind  only  the  effect 
such  physical  gain  would  have  in  making  her  some  time 
strong  enough  to  attack  her  ancient  foe. 

This  educational  law  was  put  on  the  statutes  by  M. 
Jules  Ferry.  Its  finest  development,  however,  in  the  past 
thirty  years,  has  been  under  the  eye  of  M.  Raymond 
Poincare,  now  president  of  the  French  Republic.  It  seems 
something  more  than  the  chance  of  politics  that  M.  Poin- 
care should  be  president  at  just  this  momentous  period, 
for  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  one  man,  France  owes 
her  present  habit  of  moderation  and  discipline. 

Although  practically  unheard  of  in  the  United  States 
until  he  became  premier  under  M.  Fallieres,  M.  Raymond 
Poincare  has  been  a notable  figure  to  the  French  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  he  having  been  elected  deputy  at 
twenty-seven,  and  re-elected  continuously  ever  since.  At 
thirty-three,  he  held  the  position  of  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  This  entailed  visits  to  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country,  and  addresses  before  students. 

This  period  of  1893  was  one  of  great  political  storm 
and  stress  in  France.  The  habit  of  revolution  still  clung 
to  the  people;  the  idea  of  the  commune  still  dwelt  like  a 
fever  in  their  blood ; for,  in  the  seventy-seven  years  since 
the  French  Revolution,  the  nation  had  known  no  stable 
government,  and  the  people  had  come  to  feel  that  none 
was  possible  again  for  France. 

To  the  French  students  of  1893,  constitutionally  revo- 
lutionary and  responsive  to  the  lightest  whisper  of  popu- 
lar unrest,  this  youthful  little  cabinet  minister  began  to 
preach  political  moderation.  One  of  his  first  speeches  to 
the  student  body,  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  con- 
tains the  phrase  which  has  been  the  keynote  to  all  his 
public  speeches  since  then,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have 
formed  the  keystone  to  the  stability  of  the  republican 
form  of  government  in  France.  He  counseled  “modera- 
tion, discipline,  obedience  to  constituted  authority” — 
that  is  all;  but  the  nation  which  went  to  work  and  sys- 
tematically acquired  them  is  of  the  Latin  race — and  that 
makes  of  it  a miracle. 

The  students  of  1893  are  the  men  of  today.  Their 
beginnings  and  their  example  in  these  precepts  have 
guided  the  young  men  who  have  followed  them  in  the  col- 
leges and  universities. 

This  phrase  of  “moderation,  discipline,  obedience  to 
constituted  authority”  was  in  one  of  the  first  of  M.  Poin- 
care’s speeches  as  cabinet  minister.  The  same  note  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  last  of  his  speeches  before  the  war, 
when  as  President  he  made  a tour  into  the  industrial  sec- 
tions of  France.  At  that  particular  time,  the  country  was 
torn  by  the  quarrels  of  a dozen  factions,  the  effects  of 
which  were  promising  serious  trouble,  even  to  the  upset- 
ting of  the  present  form  of  republican  government.  Going 
among  the  men,  mostly  of  socialistic  bias,  the  President 
appealed  to  them  as  Frenchmen,  and  called  upon  them  to 
heal  their  political  differences  and  work  solely  for  the 
good  of  France. 

That,  subconsciously,  the  people  understood  this  per- 
sonal relation  of  M.  Poincare  with  the  development  of 
national  discipline  and  patience,  was  shown  by  the  nature 
of  the  welcome  that  greeted  him  when,  after  forty-eight 
hours  of  silence,  while  he  and  his  premier  raced  from  a 
foreign  port  on  a French  man-of-war  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  he  finally  entered  Paris.  None  who  saw  that 
wonderful  demonstration  could  fail  to  understand  that  it 
was  not  so  much  a tribute  by  the  people  to  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  as  it  was  to  the  man  and  his 
significance  to  the  state  that  had  suddenly  been  revealed 
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to  them.  And  no  one  who  saw  M.  Poincare  in  that  amaz- 
ing progress  from  the  Gare  St.  Lazare  to  the  Elysee,  his 
usually  ruddy,  smiling  face  pale  and  moved,  but  knows 
that  in  that  moment  he  realized  that  the  results  of  his 
loyalty  and  zeal  had  blossomed  suddenly.  In  the  illumi- 
nation of  that  hour,  the  French  people  saw  that  the  man 
for  the  place  was  at  the  head  of  the  government.  From 
that  hour,  there  has  been  no  question  but  that,  at  last, 
the  nation  has  founded  its  own  stable  government. 

After  thirty  years  of  strife,  church  and  state  were 
finally  separated  in  1906.  For  thirty  years  men  of  all 
warring  factions  had  tried  in  vain  to  formulate  a measure 
that  should  be  practicable.  And  during  those  years  the 
struggle  between  republicans  of  all  shades,  and  clericals 
and  monarchists,  threatened  the  stability  of  the  republic 
more  than  anything  else. 

It  finally  remained  for  a hitherto  unknown  deputy  to 
achieve  success,  and  in  building  such  a measure  and 
forcing  it  through  parliament,  M.  Aristide  Briand  opened 
for  himself  the  way  to  the  premiership  and  to  the  leader- 
ship that  has  kept  him  in  the  public  eye  ever  since. 

No  politician  in  active  life  today,  except,  possibly,  M. 
Georges  Clemenceau,  has  been  more  frequently  attacked 
than  M.  Briand.  Yet  in  all  France  there  is  no  man  in 
public  life  more  honest,  none  more  disinterested.  To  be 
sure,  he  has  made  some  radical  changes  in  his  political 
affiliations,  but  if  they  are  judged  by  the  test  of  patriot- 
ism, rather  than  by  partisanship,  they  show  strength  of 
character  and  courage,  rather  than  weakness  and  a selfish 
desire  for  advancement. 

Like  so.many  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  public  life 
in  France  today,  M.  Briand  was  born  in  very  modest 
circumstances.  His  father  was  the  keeper  of  a cafe  at 
St.  Nazaire,  and  as  a boy  young  Briand  had  no  money  for 
even  simple  pleasures,  and  very  little,  even,  for  his  edu- 
cation. In  these  early  days  he  was  revolutionary  in  his 
sympathies,  and  one  of  the  taunts  flung  at  him  when  pre- 
mier was  that  he  had  put  flowers  on  the  tomb  of  Emile 
Henry,  the  anarchist,  who  was  executed  for  bombing  the 
Cafe  Terminus.  Again,  as  an  advocate,  he  defended  the 
notorious  Gustave  Herve,  the  anti-militarist.  These  days 
are  long  past,  however,  and  the  change  of  heart  came 
naturally  with  maturity;  but  the  passing  of  his  separation 
measure  brought  another  radical  change  of  political  views 
on  the  pure  score  of  patriotism,  which  nevertheless  has 
been  the  great  reproach  leveled  at  him  by  his  energies 
of  all  political  colors. 

One  cabinet  fell  because  it  failed  in  its  efforts  to 
enforce  this  measure  of  separation,  and  roused  a dan- 
gerous situation  throughout  the  country.  The  new  pre- 
mier offered  the  post  of  Minister  of  Religions  and  Public 
Instruction  to  the  creator  of  the  bill:  M.  Briand.  The 
issue  squarely  was:  if  he  accepted  the  portfolio,  it  meant  a 
break  with  his  Socialist  associates ; if  he  refused,  his  coun- 
try would  suffer,  for  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  only 
man  who  could  put  it  over  on  the  country  was  the  man 
who  had  put  it  through  parliament.  His  “Incorruptibles” 
cast  him  off,  and  though  it  was  to  the  profit  of  his  country, 
this  change  is  one  still  most  frequently  flung  at  him,  as 
evidence  of  time-serving  and  party  treachery. 

There  is  a story  told  of  his  youth  that  illustrates  his 
blunt  honesty.  He  had  been  asked  to  deliver  a lecture 
on  social  questions.  At  the  last  moment,  he  wired:  “Im- 
possible to  come.  No  boots.”  The  terseness  of  the  con- 
fession— unusual  in  a Frenchman — so  appealed  to  the 
committee  that  they  took  up  a collection  and  sent  him  the 
price  of  a pair  of  boots. 

Still  later,  when  he  had  become  premier,  his  old-time 
associates  had  another  proof  that  M.  Briand  is  first  a 
patriot  and  then  a partisan.  There  was  a nation-wide 


strike  of  postal  employees,  railway  men  and  allied  work- 
ers. There  were  no  trains,  no  telegrams,  no  letters.  Paris 
was  without  food.  It  looked  as  if  the  capital  would  be 
forced  to  capitulate  to  organized  labor.  M.  Briand,  then 
premier,  tried  diplomacy.  When  everything  failed,  lie 
decided  on  military  tactics.  He  called  out  the  reservists. 
These  included  all  the  railway  strikers.  Most  of  them 
responded,  and  those  who  refused  were  promptly  arrested 
as  deserters.  Naturally,  with  this  almost  opera-bouffe 
combination,  the  strike  collapsed. . 

The  Socialists  made  such  a stir  over  it  that  M.  Briand 
was  forced  to  make  a public  defense  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Not  for  nothing  has  he  won  the  sobriquet  of 
the  “Charmer  of  the  Chamber,”  for,  after  a passage  of 
great  dramatic  power,  he  suddenly  threw  out  his  hands 
toward  his  audience,  and  said:  “Look  at  my  hands  ! There 
is  no  blood  on  them.”  Then,  for  the  first  time,  they  real- 
ized that  he  had  nipped  a dangerous  situation  in  the  bud. 

Like  his  great  friend,  M.  Poincare,  M.  Briand’s  in- 
fluence during  the  critical  years  before  the  war  was  all 
toward  creating  a united  France.  As  premier,  in  the  early 
months  of  M.  Poincare’s  administration,  he  said,  in  one 
of  his  speeches : 

“The  hour  seems  propitious  for  the  union  in  the  repub- 
lic of  all  reasonable  French  people  who  recognize  that 
there  is  no  real  prosperity  in  a country  divided  against 
itself.  Our  policy — that  of  my  colleagues  and  myself — 
is  to  promote  an  affectionate  regard  for  the  republic.  We 
wish  to  make  existence  so  agreeable,  so  fine  and  generous, 
and  to  raise  it  so  above  all  parties,  that  it  will  represent 
the  beauty  of  historical  France,  and  the  France  of  the 
future.” 

It  is  now  ancient  history  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
passing  of  the  three  years’  enlistment  law  at  the  very 
hour  it  was,  and  its  immediate  application,  which  thereby 
kept  in  garrison  the  seasoned  conscripts  of  two  years’ 
military  training,  the  breaking  of  war  would  have  found 
France  with  her  garrisons  two-thirds  full  of  untrained 
boys.  It  was  M.  Louis  Barthou  who  fought  a battle  royal 
in  parliament  over  the  passage  of  this  law,  and  it  was  his 
courage,  his  forensic  resourcefulness  and  his  unalloyed 
patriotism  which  set  the  need  of  the  nation  above  the 
bonds  of  political  party,  and  gave  France  her  best  armor 
against  the  first  shock  of  the  attack  by  the  enemy. 

When  the  Briand  cabinet  fell  suddenly  in  1913,  and 
the  name  of  M.  Louis  Barthou  was  mentioned  as  the  next 
premier,  the  boulevards  sat  up  and  asked,  “Who  is  he?” 
Although  M.  Barthou  had  been  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
twice  Minister  of  Justice,  and  three  times  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  he  had  been  so  inconspicuous  about  it  that 
even  his  countrymen  did  not  know  anything  about  his 
possibilities  as  the  premier  upon  whose  shoulders  would 
devolve  the  defense  of  the  new  army  bill  which  included 
the  unpopular  three  years’  enlistment  law.  Not  even  his 
best  friends  felt  confidence  that  he  possessed  the  qualities 
for  such  a crisis.  He  not  only  made  good  in  the  matter 
of  efficiency,  but  he  achieved  an  astonishing  success. 

After  the  passage  of  this  measure,  the  Barthou  cabinet 
went  the  way  cabinets  have  a way  of  doing  in  France, 
but  on  a subject  that  was  not  even  remotely  connected 
with  the  three  years’  enlistment  law.  Then,  the  moment 
war  was  seen  inevitable,  the  nation  realized  the  bulwark 
that  the  measure  was,  and  today,  wherever  M.  Barthou 
goes,  he  is  greeted  always  with  the  cry,  “Vive  les  Trois 
Ans  !” — “Live  the  three  years’  enlistment !” 

Thus,  her  four  corners  turned,  France,  when  the  test 
came,  showed  her  people  as  they  really  are,  and  always 
have  been  at  heart — the  same  old  France,  the  same  in- 
domitable spirit,  and  merely  speaking  in  a new  voice. 

Harris  Anson. 
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BAIRNSFATHER’S  “THE  BETTER  ’OLE” 

That  much  maligned  article,  British  Humor,  is  more 
subtle  than  ours.  It  seems  to  bite  deeper  to  the  funny- 
bone  of  everyday  affairs.  It  somehow  develops  when- 
ever there  is  a need  for  it:  whether  that  need  is  class  or 
war.  Readers  of  Punch  will  not  easily  forget  Phil  May 
and  the  ironic  lightness  of  his  pencil  touch:  Whitechapel 
and  Mayfair,  both  of  them,  stood  revealed  to  him,  heart 
and  soul ; laughter  and  tragedy  became  light  and  shadow 
with  him.  He  created  a type  besides  depicting  a type. 

To  judge  by  the  enthusiasm  that  first  greeted  the 
initial  cartoons  of  Captain  Bruce  Bairnsfather  in  the  By- 
stander, it  looks  as  though  the  war  had  produced  another 
national  need  along  the  British  line.  Not  that  it  burst 
suddenly  into  view,  as  a star-bomb  in  the  night;  but 
undoubtedly  trench  life,  with  the  human  nature  of  White- 
chapel,— the  cockney  wit  of  the  common  soldier, — afford- 
ed the  opportunity  to  an  already  humorously  alive  artist 
to  find  his  true  metier.  For  I doubt  whether  Bairnsfather 
will  ever  go  back  to  engineering,  when  the  war  is  fully 
over ; I doubt  whether,  even  if  his  eardrum  had  not  been 
severely  impaired  by  the  cannonading  at  the  front,  he 
would  remain  in  the  army,  though  he  comes  of  a military 


Captain  Bruce  Bairnsfather 
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Mrs.  Coburn  as  \ictoire  in  “The  Better  ’Ole” 

family  and  was  himself  of  the  army  for  a while  be- 
fore the  war.  “I  broke  out  into  sketches,”  he  de- 
clares, describing  in  his  clever  book,  ‘‘Bullets  and 
Billets,”  the  experiences  which  took  him  to  the  front, 
and  finally  took  him  off  the  front  for  good  and  all  with 
a shattered  system  in  May,  1915,  and  sent  him  to  a 
hospital,  ‘‘docked  for  repair.” 

In  the  trenches,  apart  from  doing  his  duty  as  a 
soldier,  Bairnsfather  found  himself;  a friend  of  the 
enlisted  men,  his  sympathy  with  them,  together  with 
the  agility  of  his  pencil  under  fire,  brought  him  into 
fame  as  an  entertainer;  although  his  particular  ad- 
mirers for  many  years  had  recognized  in  him  a clever 
draughtsman  and  a more  than  clever  amateur  come- 
dian. His  tradition  was  an  art  one.  Both  on  his 
mother’s  and  father’s  side  he  inherited  the  ability  to 
draw,  to  play,  to  sing;  and  out  of  this  ability  grew  a 
fondness  for  the  “variety”  form  of  entertainment 
which  we  do  not  know  over  here,  but  which  enters 
very  largely  into  the  amusement  life  of  the  London 
young  man.  The  music  hall  is  an  unknown  quantity 
in  the  American  city,  and  to  measure  how  much  we 
miss  it,  we  only  have  to  talk  with  a man  who  was 
theatre-going  in  New  York  during  the  lifetime  of 
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Koster  and  Biel’s,  to  see  how  lovingly  and  regretfully  he 
speaks  of  its  spent  glories,  when  Yvette  Guilbert  and 
Cissie  (not  Cecelia)  Loftus  were  younger  than  they  are 
now ; when  London  used  to  send  some  of  its  variety  “stars” 
across  the  waters  for  the  experience  and  the  emoluments. 

Bairnsfather,  so  his  friends  say  of  him,  could,  before 
the  war,  draw  a map  of  music-hall  London  with  his  eyes 
closed,  so  well  did  he  know  the  field,  and  sketch  it  with 
that  fondness  James  Huneker  exhibited  in  the  chapter  of 
his  “New  Cosmopolis,”  which  traced  a Beer  Route  from 
the  Battery  to  Harlem  in  the  days  when  he  and  Bliss 
Carmen  and  others  were  young!  Then  there  are  other 


previous  traces  which  preordained  the  Captain  Bairns- 
father we  now  know.  He  was  born  in  India:  that  does 
not  explain  his  humor,  but  it  somehow  links  his  name  with 
Rudyard  Kipling’s,  not  that  their  fame  is  co-equal  or  in 
any  particular  alike.  But  we  would  imagine  Bairnsfather 
did  not  go  into  the  trenches  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Mousquetaires,  Privates  Terence  Mul- 
vaney,  Stanley  Ortheris,  and  John  Leroyd,  of  “Soldiers 
Three”  memory.  Even  if  the  same  natal  locality  had  not 
awakened  in  the  captain  a love  of  Kipling,  the  fact  that 
he  went  to  the  same  school,  famed  as  the  storehouse  of  all 
the  mischief  emanating  from  the  brain  of  “Stalky  & Co.,” 
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would  have  created  between 
Kipling  and  the  author  of 
“Fragments  from  France”  a 
tremendous  bond  of  sympa- 
thy. Bairnsfather  is  not 
much  older  than  Stalky,  even 
now,  though  lie  is  a veteran 
of  the  world-war.  He  is 
barely  past  thirty.  His 
career  lies  before  him. 

In  a way,  his  writing,  on 
the  wall  was  significant.  His 
first  cartoon  was  sketched 
out  on  the  blank  side  of  a 
much-beriddled  farmhouse, 
and  it  was  the  response  he 
got  from  that  sketch  which 
first  turned  his  mind  to  the 
fact  that  he  might,  by  draw- 
ing these  pictures,  give  the 
poor  devils,  who  were  with 
him  in  mud  and  cold  and 
sleet  and  rain,  some  good 
laughs  to  pass  the  time.  It 
was  not  a sentimental  note 
he  sounded;  it  was  direct 
humor,  horn  of  the  life  they 
were  all  leading — regardless 
of  station.  For  the  soldier 
has  a peculiarly  constituted 
psychology.  He  will  take 
any  amount  of  joshing  from 
one  of  his  own — within  the 
craft  you  can  be  as  free  witli 
irony  as  you  have  the  genius 


1: 


The  Original  “Better  ’Ole” 

“Well,  if  you  knows  of  a better  ’ole,  go  to  it.” 
By  permission  of  The  Bystander 


and  inclination  to  be.  But 
woe  betide  the  outsider  who 
slams  the  profession,  even  its 
smallest  weakness  or  failing! 
We  found  this  with  our  own 
men:  in  the  cantonments 

they  could  get  up  shows  of 
their  own  and  run  the  gamut 
of  jokes,  from  the  mess  ser- 
geant to  the  colonel,  but  the 
tenderfoot  sent  to  amuse 
them  had  better  keep  away 
from  the  personal. 

Bairnsfather  is  personal. 
He  has  been  ever  since,  as  a 
little  boy,  he  began  making 
sketches.  His  father  sent 
him  to  school  in  Fmgland; 
the  rectory  atmosphere  was 
too  much  for  him,  to  judge 
by  the  cartoons  of  the  rector 
which  were  sent  home  in  the 
weekly  letters.  Going  to  the 
theatre,  he  was  accustomed 
to  fill  the  blank  spaces  in  his 
programme  with  sketches — 
mere  fleeting  observations  of 
the  moment.  Those  who  have 
had  letters  from  Bairns- 
father, written  from  the 
front,  say  that  they  are 
sketchbooks  of  odd  charac- 
terizations. It  was  his  na- 
ture to  draw;  the  fact  that 
shrapnel  was  falling  around 


Bairnsfather’s  Backgrounds:  “Dear : At  present  we  are  staying  on  a farm.” 
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him  seemed  to  be  no  excuse.  The  ideas  would  come,  the 
pencil  would  move. 

So  that  Bairnsfather,  of  all  the  artists  who  have  been 
to  the  front,  has,  according  to  British  custom,  answered 
a need.  He  has  created  a type  as  surely  as  Phil  May  has, 
though  he  might  not  have  won  the  praise  given  to  Phil 
May  by  Whistler  for  his  drawing.  Nevertheless,  as  surely 
as  Kipling  fixed  Tommy  Atkins,  and  chanted  his  psychol- 
ogy and  humor  in  “Barrack  Room  Ballads,’’  so  surely  has 
Bairnsfather  created  a type  born  of  the  British  trenches. 
His  Bill,  Bert  and  Alf  are  cockney  Mousquetaires. 
Dumas  never  builded  better  in  his  romantic  way;  Du- 
Maurier  in  “Trilby,”  with  his  Laird,  Taffy  and  Little 
Billee,  never  sketched 
as  blithely. 

His  approach  of  the 
humor  in  the  trenches 
is  seen  in  his  answer  to 
the  question  how  he 
came  to  reflect  his  three 
particular  types  of 
English  soldier.  “I 
regarded  each  man,”  he 
said, “as  just  a pathetic 
little  wisp  of  humanity 
who  happened  to  be, 
like  millions  of  others, 
engaged  in  the  entirely 
unfamiliar  business  of 
war.”  Looked  at  in 
this  way,  the  picture  he 
drew  of  the  frightened 
soldier  drawing  water 
from  a creaky  cistern 
in  the  nighttime  has  a 
homely  tragedy  to  it, 
which  is  all  the  more 
heightened  by  the  cap- 
tion: “The  Fatalist: 

I’m  sure  they’ll  ’ear 
this  damn  thing 
squeakin’.” 

His  first  cartoon  sent 
to  the  Bystander  made 
an  instant  hit.  It  was 
called,  “Where  did  that 
one  go  to?”  and  repre- 
sents the  frightened 
Tommies  under  cover, 
and  the  air  shrieking 
with  shrapnel.  The 
second  drawing, 

“They’ve  evi  dently 
seen  me,”  shows  a 
shell-shocked  chimney, 
from  the  top  of  which  peers  the  frightened  face  of  the 
forerunner,  in  looks,  of  Old  Bill.  So  it  went.  In  the 
third  cartoon  came  the  Bairnsfather  familiar  phrase, 
‘Well,  if  you  knows  of  a better  ’ole,  go  to  it.” 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  play — “The  Better  ’Ole.” 
It  may  have  been  that  Bairnsfather  did  not  have  in  mind 
a P^y,  when  there  gradually  grew  in  the  pages  of  the 
Bystander  the  common  adventures  of  Bill,  Bert  and  Alf. 
But  when  he  met  Captain  Arthur  Eliot,  who  in  citizen’s 
clothes  had  been  an  actor,  the  idea  began  to  grow  that  the 
pictorial  value  of  the  three  cockney  Mousquetaires  might 
be  developed  into  a stage  property  of  some  importance. 
For  the  significance  of  these  three  common  soldiers  is  not 
only  in  the  situations  which  are  humorous,  but  also  in  the. 
psychological  atmosphere  of  their  mental  states. 


Captain  Bairnsfather  discounts  the  play  idea.  He  is 
prouder  if  some  one  should  call  “The  Better  ’Ole,”  which 
is  now  having  such  a successful  run  in  New  York  as  a 
“show,”  an  amusement  fragment.  And  such  it  is,  such  it 
was  constructed  to  be — satisfying  its  author’s  love  for 
music-hall  variety.  The  English  politician  who  wrote  to 
the  artist  complaining  that  maybe  ridiculing  the  army  was 
not  quite  good  for  the  morale  of  the  country  should  be 
taken  to  see  the  morale  of  the  rollicking  audiences  that 
nightly  hang  over  the  balconies  in  uproarious  mirth.  I 
must  go  to  see  it  again,  now  that  the  war  is  over.  What 
I want  to  determine  is  whether  the  humor  it  disports  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  stress  of  the  moment;  whether 

the  full  force  of  the 
humor  is  not  dependent 
on  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  outside  the 
play.  As  Bairnsfather 
confesses,  the  allies 
were  never  in  a more 
precarious  state  than 
they  were  on  August  4, 
1917,  when  “The  Bet- 
ter ’Ole”  was  given  its 
premiere  in  London,  at 
the  Oxford  Music  Hall. 
The  romance  of  Old 
Bill  cleared  the  oppres- 
sion: there  was  a great 
victory  that  night, 
which  even  the  German 
Fritzie  would  not  have 
begrudged,  for  I un- 
derstand that  Bairns- 
father has  letters  from 
the  enemy  thanking 
him  for  the  fun  they 
got  at  the  expense  of 
the  English.  Maybe 
that’s  what  the  London 
politician  deplored. 

“The  Better  ’Ole”  is 
presented  by  the  Co- 
burns, whose  rise  in 
public  favor  has  been 
slow  and  sure,  exhibit- 
ing the  truth  that  while 
“to  the  swift  belongs 
the  race,”  oftenest  “the 
slow  and  steady”  win 
it.  There  is  the  faint- 
est suggestion  of  a plot 
in  what  is  given  us, 
enough  to  carry  the 
cartoon  images  of  Bill 
and  Bert  and  Alf.  We  really  do  not  feel  too  much  of  a 
thrill  of  excitement  when  Bill  discovers  the  plot  of  the 
slinking  German,  and  waylays  a trap  which  would  have 
wiped  out  a sector  of  the  British  army ; what  we  do  care  is 
for  the  psychology  which  prompts  him  to  do  it,  and  we 
love  his  greasy,  dull-headed,  beer-inflated  presence,  with 
his  eternal  “ ’Ullo !”  simply  because  he  is  so  eternally 
human  and  self-less.  You  don’t  have  to  know  the  Bairns- 
father books  or  cartoons  in  order  to  enjoy  the  play,  but 
if  you’ve  seen  the  pictures  you  recognize  which  ones  have 
been  utilized  in  constructing  the  “show.”  When  Bert,  on 
one  side  of  the  stage,  beats  a merry  tattoo  on  a shell,  as 
he  sits  astride  it,  your  mind  wanders  joyfully  to  the 
picture  with  the  caption:  “Give  it  a good  ’ard  ’un,  Bert; 
you  can  generally  ’ear  ’em  fizzing  a bit  first  if  they  are 
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a-goin’  to  explode.”  When  Bill,  reading  the  home  news 
from  the  shred  of  a paper  which  is  his  share  of  reading 
matter,  asks  fondly,  having  happy  memories  of  the  Zoo, 
“What  time  do  they  feed  the  sea-lions,  Alf?”  you  can 
measure  the  humorous  sense  of  Bairnsfather  and  Eliot  in 
their  collaboration.  For  they  have  selected  the  truly 
funny  episodes  in  the  careers  of  these  three  products  of 
the  trenches,  and  have  held  the  attention  of-  the  audience 
every  moment — not  by  any  deep-seated  effort  at  patriot- 
ism, such  as  characterized  Ian  Hay’s  recruiting  piece, 
“Getting  Together,” — good  of  its  kind  as  that  was, — but 
by  a legitimate  appeal  to  all  that  is  human  in  that  cockney 
crew  whose  volatile  natures  respond  to  every  circumstance 
confronting  them — whether  a girl  in  a French  village  or 
a Jack  Johnson  from  a German  gun.  When  finally  Bill 
gets  his  decoration  for  a brave  deed  which  nearly  cost 
him  his  life  in  No  Man’s  Land,  you  have  real  affection 
for  his  uncouthness.  And  you  are  mightily  glad  that  he 
finds  a better  ’ole  than  the  dug-out,  when  he  returns  a 
hero  to  his  home  “on  leave.”  I have  never  seen  Mr. 


Coburn  give  a better  characterization  than  he  does  as  Bill, 
while  the  Bert  and  Alf  are  excellent  support  in  an  evening 
filled  with  laughs  to  every  minute,  together  with  song 
and  dance,  both  tuneful  and  catchy  and  rhythmic. 

The  hope  for  Bairnsfather  lies  in  many  directions. 
His  sketches  show  not  only  humorous  drawing,  but  in- 
stances of  serious  attempts.  He  will  have  to  turn  to  other 
fields,  after  the  war  is  in  perspective,  as  it  will  be  in  a 
year  or  more. 

I doubt  whether  Bairnsfather  has  the  facility  of  Phil 
May,  even  though  he  shows  the  ability  to  probe  into  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  both  Whitechapel  and  Mayfair.  I 
doubt  whether  his  pencil  has  the  expertness.  But  if  both 
he  and  his  pencil  can  grasp  the  opportunity,  the  war  has 
then  created  a permanent  force  in  the  humorous  art  of 
the  time.  Taking  the  cartoons  and  the  play  as  enjoy- 
ments of  the  moment,  however,  I know  of  no  entertain- 
ment I would  rather  recommend  to  readers  of  The  Bell- 
man for  a carefree  evening  of  well-founded  humor. 

Montrose  J.  Moses. 


MR.  LOW’S  WILSON 


A.  Maurice  Low  has  long  been  recognized  as,  next  to 
Lord  Bryce,  the  most  acute,  discriminating  and  well- 
informed  of  the  English  critics  of  America.  His  long 
residence  in  this  country,  and  his  exhaustive  study  of 
certain  phases  of  American  life,  have  given  him  a back- 
ground for  the  interpretation  of  our  political  history ; and 
his  English  citizenship  enables  him  to  see  it  undistorted 
by  partisanship  or  local  prejudice. 

“What  I have  endeavored  to  do,”  he  says  in  his  pref- 
ace, “is  to  interpret  the  character  and  motives  of  Mr. 
Wilson  as  revealed  by  his  speeches,  writings  and  states- 
manship, letting  the  reader  draw  his  conclusions  from  the 
evidence  presented.” 

The  resulting  book  is  one  that  every  American  citizen 
who  is  interested  in  securing  a view  of  our  recent  history 
in  another  perspective  than  that  afforded  by  the  news- 
paper press  will  do  well  to  read.  Events  have  piled  them- 
selves so  high  during  the  last  five  years  that,  try  as  hard 
as  we  can,  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  them  and  to  reduce 
them  to  order.  In  our  interest  in  the  present,  we  forget 
the  steps  by  which  we  have  arrived  at  the  opinions  that 
now  are  ours,  and-  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  path  that 
led  toward  national  unity. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  problem,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
was  one  of  great  difficulty.  There  can  be  no  question  that, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  it  now,  the  policy  of  neutrality, 
counseled  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  so  vigorously  championed 
for  a while  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  expressed  the  judgment  of 
the  country  at  large.  Mr.  Low  states  it  as  his  opinion 
that  at  no  time  between  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  our 
entry  into  it  would  it  have  been  possible  for  the  President 
either  to  have  joined  the  allies  or  to  have  secured  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  the  programme  of  prepared- 
ness so  strongly  urged  bv  those  who  believed  in  immediate 
action,  without  having  in  opposition  so  large  and  so  hostile 
a minority  as  to  have  seriously  interfered  with  our  free- 
dom of  action. 

It  was  the  task  of  the  President  so  to  interpret  events 
and  so  to  lead  the  popular  mind  that  it  would  follow,  as 
it  did  follow  when  the  time  came,  with  a unity  that  the 
country  has  never  known  before.  I always  try  to  keep 
my  vision  ahead  of  the  facts,”  Mr.  Wilson  is  said  to  have 
remarked  some  months  ago,  and  a review  of  his  policy 
shows  with  what  success.  He  has  remained  calm  and 
unruffled  when  most  of  us  were  stirred  by  emotion.  His 


own  emotion  was  no  less  deep  or  sustained,  but  it  was 
controlled  by  a sense  of  the  weight  of  responsibility  that 
rested  on  his  shoulders.  Pie  has  pursued  a consistent 
policy.  He  became  an  evangelist  of  democracy,  “the 
greatest  propagandist  the  modern  world  has  known.”  He 
had  “the  whole  world  as  his  congregation,”  and  the  results 
are  showing  themselves  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe 
today. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Wilson  wrote  a book 
which  he  called  “Congressional  Government,”  in  which 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that  Congress,  through  its  com- 
mittee system,  was  assuming  administrative  functions  not 
contemplated  in  the  framework  of  our  government,  and 
contrary  to  sound  policy.  He  stated  his  belief  in  the  de- 
sirability of  the  centralization  of  large  responsibilities 
in  the  executive,  and  of  holding  the  President  rigidly  ac- 
countable for  the  exercise  of  that  power.  His  years  in 
office  have  shown  that  he  still  adheres  to  that  doctrine. 
He  has  never  shirked  responsibility  nor  sought  to  shift 
the  odium  of  mistakes  to  other  shoulders.  He  has  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  deterred  from  doing  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  right  thing  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
unpopular,  and,  in  a surprising  number  of  instances,  the 
country  has  finally  come  around  to  his  views. 

James  Thayer  Gerould. 

“Woodrow  Wilson:  an  Interpretation,”  by  A.  Maurice  Low;  Little, 
Brown  & Company,  Boston;  $2  net. 

* * 

William  Winter  on  Belasco 

The  life  of  David  Belasco  is  the  subject  of  two  thick 
volumes,  left  almost  complete  by  W illiam  Winter  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  finished  by  his  son,  J efferson  Win- 
ter. The  books  are  rich  in  format,  and  are  amply  illus- 
trated with  theatrical  portraits  of  unusual  interest  and 
rarity.  The  text  is  written  with  Mr.  Winter’s  customary 
particularity,  and  follows  the  ground-plan  characteristic 
of  his  biographical  studies  of  Booth,  Jefferson,  and  Mans- 
field. In  the  writing  of  such  books — and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Winter  was  contemplating  work  on  an 
encyclopedic  survey  of  things  theatrical — he  fell  back  on 
a mass  of  reportorial  criticism  written  by  him  for  the 
New  York  Tribune  over  a period  of  many  decades.  His 
long  service  in  the  theatre  brought  him  in  contact  with 
every  personage  of  note  on  the  stage  for  sixty  years  or 
more,  and  gave  him  a prodigious  memory.  He  was  an 
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industrious  writer,  if  not  an  inspiring  one. 
His  many-paged  books  require  a shelf  by 
themselves;  their  bulk  staggers. 

Winter  was  in  touch  with  Belasco  from 
the  early  San  Francisco  days;  hence  he 
was  able  to  approach  his  task  with  first- 
hand authority.  He  was  in  New  York 
during  that  tentative  period  of  Belasco’s 
career  when  the  manager  had  to  fight 
his  way  against  great  odds.  No  one  was 
more  capable  than  Winter  to  say  how 
worthy  Belasco  is  to  wear  the  managerial 
mantle  of  Wallaek  and  Daly;  no  one  was 
more  richly  endowed  than  he  with  the  ma- 
terials for  comparative  study  of  actors 
and  of  stage  methods.  But  even  though 
there  was  a widespread  belief  that  Win- 
ter's style  as  a writer  was  above  reproach, 
and  even  though  some  went  so  far  as  to 
claim  him  of  the  human  school  of  Charles 
Lamb,  I feel  that  Winter’s  style,  lacking 
in  a wit  that  etches  and  a phrase  that 
grips  the  mind,  is  his  chief  handicap,  and 
that  he  is  farthest  away  from  comparison 
with  Elia  because  of  his  inability  to  sketch 
a human  portrait. 

The  Belasco  biography  emphasizes  his 
limitations  to  a marked  degree.  Every 
one  of  Winter’s  lives  of  actors  is  handi- 
capped by  the  critic’s  controversial  tem- 
per, his  lack  of  self-control,  his  personal 
prejudices.  He  is  loyal  to  things  he  loved 
and  to  persons  he  revered,  but  his  dislikes 
formed  insuperable  barriers  to  his  obser- 
vation and  warped  his  judgment.  His 
faults  in  this  respect,  so  evident  in  “The 
Wallet  of  Time,”  are  here  magnified  even 
more.  Winter  was  totally  incapable  of 
measuring  the  modern  movement  in  the 
theatre.  His  moral  code,  never  clearly 
stated  or  distinctly  marked  out  in  range, 
cut  him  off  from  the  Greek  drama  and 
from  much  of  Shakespeare;  it  closed  his 
mind  to  Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck;  it  made 
him  score  Belasco  heavily  for  his  produc- 
tions of  “Zaza”  and  “The  Easiest  Way,” 
which  he  relegated  to  the  condemned  class, 
wherein  he  has  consigned  all  such  dramas 
as  Sudermann’s  “Magda”  and  Pinero’s 
“Tanqueray”  and  “Quex.”  Winter  was 
capable  of  recognizing  a spiritual  nobil- 
ity of  the  old  tragic  kind;  to  him  a thing 
of  outward  beauty  was  a joy  forever.  But 
his  mind  was  not  subtle  or  yielding.  In 
criticizing  Belasco’s  production  of  “A 
Good  Little  Devil”  he  condemned  the 
type,  of  which  “Peter  Pan”  and  “The 
Blue  Bird”  are  charming  examples,  for 
its  youthful  philosophy. 

It  is  such  evident  lack  of  pliability 
which  mars  all  his  previous  work;  which 
destroys  much  of  the  value  of  the  Belas- 
co biography.  First  of  all,  the  method  of 
marshaling  events  is  confusing;  it  is  lack- 
ing both  in  coherence  and  emphasis.  In 
the  maze  of  irrelevant  material  it  is  often 
difficult  to  untangle  Belasco’s  career, 
which  was  at  all  times  adventurous  and 
picturesque.  Winter  is  neither  generous 
nor  courteous  as  a biographer.  Not  that 
he  fails  to  render  homage  to  Belasco,  but 
he  is  dulling  its  effectiveness  by  disput- 
ing Belasco’s  opinion  at  every  turn.  And 
after  one  has  gone  carefully  through  over 
a thousand  pages,  the  total  result  is  dis- 
appointing: all  the  facts  have  been  given 
you,  conscientiously  verified;  all  of  the 
plays  have  been  criticized;  all  Belasco’s 
plans  stated.  But  in  the  staid  matter-of- 
factness  of  the  text  there  is  no  warmth 
of  personality,  there  is  really  no  Belasco, 
the  man.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
subject,  for  Belasco  deserves  the  appella- 
tion by  which  he  is  known:  the  Wizard  of 
the  American  Stage.  The  lack  is  entirely 
in  Mr.  Winter;  it  is  inherent  in  his  style, 
which  is  largely  verbiage;  it  is  evident  in 


his  mind,  which  was  enslaved,  theatrical- 
ly, and  shut  to  the  present. 

There  is  but  one  note  of  sincere  en- 
thusiasm in  the  book.  One  knows  that 
Mr.  Belasco  for  many  years  has  wanted 
to  produce  Shakespeare;  it  is  also  com- 
monly understood  how  great  an  incentive 
Mr.  Winter  was  to  Daly  in  his  Shakes- 
pearean revivals.  Correspondence  be- 
tween Belasco  and  Winter,  included  here, 
indicates  that  in  Belasco  Winter  was  seek- 
ing to  renew  an  early  ambition  to  further 
Shakespeare.  Had  the  critic  lived,  his 
plan  that  Belasco  produce  “Richard  II” 
and  both  parts  of  “Henry  IV”  might  have 
had  immediate  realization.  As  it  is,  Be- 
lasco still  retains  the  incentive. 

Jefferson  Winter  has  finished  this  post- 
humous work  of  his  father;  his  reverence, 
which  one  must  respect,  has  dulled  his 
editorial  judgment.  Material  might  have 
been  omitted,  to  the  better  clarity  of  the 
whole.  But  William  Winter  never  knew 
the  value  of  repression.  The  undue  size 
of  his  books  is  evidence  of  that.  Brevity 
is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  in  none  of  his  bi- 
ographies is  Winter  witty. 

Montrose  J.  Moses. 

“The  Life  of  David  Belasco,”  by  William 
Winter,  edited  by  Jefferson  Winter;  Moffat, 
Yard  & Company,  New  York;  $11  net. 

* * 

A Runaway  Woman 

Liberty,  as  Francis  Hackett  says,  de- 
pends upon  the  angle  from  which  it  is 
viewed.  “To  the  crated  Malay  prisoner, 
a cell  in  Sing  Sing  would  be  Paradise.” 
Thus  pleasure  and  opportunity  are  rela- 
tive. To  Susan  Herkimer,  who  had  nev- 
er known  anything  better  than  “light 
housekeeping”  in  one  room  upon  a sordid 
street,  offering  nothing  of  companionship, 
relaxation  or  fruitful  activity,  “cooking 
and  waiting  on  table”  in  a country  hotel 
furnished  heavenly  chances  for  develop- 
ment and  satisfactions.  She  made  the 
most  of  it  until  fate  drove  her  on. 

“A  Runaway-  Woman”  is  a peculiar 
story  full  of  the  oddest  adventures,  en- 
acted by  Susan,  who  contrived  out  of  an 
unpromising  background  to  forge  the  in- 
trepidity of  clean  motives  and  unselfish 
determination,  and  by  Coot  Mann  (fash- 
ion your  own  nickname),  who  had  more 
mind  and  less  ability.  The  action  is  as 
lively  and  varied  as  a cinema  plot,  and 
about  the  whole  there  is  the  stimulation 
always  belonging  to  fiction  (be  it  done 
respectably  at  all)  in  which  people  man- 
age to  make  something  in  the  way  of  life 
when  the  world  furnishes  discouraging 
paucity  of  material. 

“A  Runaway  Woman,”  by  Louis  Dodge; 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York;  $1.50 
net. 

* * 

Walking-Stick  Papers 

Not  the  smallest  pleasure  about  the  dis- 
covery of  “Walking-Stick  Papers”  is  re- 
newed acquaintance  with  “That  Reviewer 
Cuss”  which  “The  Unpopular  Review” 
produced  a few  years  ago,  with  the  same 
old  chuckling  thrill  of  finding  oneself  out- 
side all  the  classes  into  which  it  divides 
the  indigenous  ilk.  (Being  kept  from  “the 
best”  only,  be  it  distinctly  understood,  for 
lack  of  becoming  “slightly  bald.”)  Robert 
Cortes  Holliday  has  exactly  the  touch  and 
spirit  to  make  of  the  shoes  and  ships  and 
sealing  wax  and  cabbages  and  kings  sort 
of  writing  a hilarious  fine  art.  Clever  is 
a weary  word, — one  fancies  Mr.  Holliday 
would  not  like  it, — but  witty,  enlivening, 
perspicacious,  spirited,  having  been  said, 
clever  comes  into  its  own  inescapably.  The 


dash,  the  insouciant  roguery  and  ironic 
adroitness  of  “Walking-Stick  Papers” 
make  them  (or  it)  ideal  company  for  a 
week-end.  Read  one  or  two  of  an  even- 
ing when  you  come  home  after  a hard  and 
pestering  day  that  leaves  a frayed-at-the- 
edges  feeling,  and  be  restored  through 
amusement.  Lend  the  book  to  lively- 
minded  and  discerning  friends  for  Christ- 
mas; real  friends,  not  the  people  upon 
whom  you  might  inflict  Eleanor  Porter 
or  Omar  Khayyam  in  pearl  gray  un- 
dressed kid. 

One  of  the  choicest  is  “Clerk  May  Look 
at  a Celebrity,”  in  which  Mr.  Holliday 
sells  books  to  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Oliver 
Herford,  Edith  Wharton,  Hopkinson 
Smith  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  with  a 
polite  weather  eye  upon  their  outstanding 
peculiarities.  Mrs.  Wharton  must  be — 
delightful  to  discover ! — exactly  what  Mrs. 
Wharton  seems.  But  is  the  use  of  equiline 
intentional?  Can  it  be  a misprint  of 
aquiline?  Equiline!  A note  from  Mr. 
Holliday  clearing  up  this  minor  perplex- 
ity may,  if  accompanied  by  a stamped 
and  addressed  envelope,  bring  a charm- 
ing letter  of  thankful  appreciation. 

“Walking-Stick  Papers,”  by  Robert  Cortes 

Holliday;  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 

York;  $1.50  net. 
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CANADA  AND  PEACE 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  war  a formal 
pledge  was  given  by  the  British  govern- 
ment that  the  dominions  should  be  con- 
sulted before  the  terms  of  peace  were 
finally  concluded.  In  ample  fulfillment 
of  that  pledge  all  the  dominions  will  have 
their  special  representatives  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  Great  Britain  will  take 
her  daughter  states  with  her  into  the 
council  chamber  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history. 

As  Sir  Robert  Borden  justly  observes, 
this  is  “not  only  appropriate  but  neces- 
sary.” It  marks,  perhaps,  better  than 
anything  else,  the  end  of  what  used  to 
be  called  “Downing-street  rule,”  at  which 
many  generations  of  colonial  statesmen 
chafed  in  vain. 

The  dominions  during  this  war — cer- 
tainly during  its  later  stages — must  have 
seemed  to  the  enemy  separate  belligerents ; 
they  have  maintained  in  the  field  not 
mere  contingents,  but  large  and  perfect- 
ly equipped  armies,  and  now  that  they 
have  established  for  themselves  a fixed 
constitutional  place  in  the  imperial  cab- 
inet, they  are  not  merely  the  daughter 
states  of  Great  Britain,  but  full  partners 
in  the  imperial  commonwealth. 

It  it  be  objected  that  the  position  is 
anomalous,  the  answer  is  that  the  whole 
British  Empire  is  an  anomaly,  but,  hap- 
pily for  us,  a live  and  flourishing  anom- 
aly. It  used  to  be  a regular  complaint 
of  the  colonies  that  when  British  minis- 
ters made  peace  they  ignored  colonial  in- 
terests. 

Every  one  knows,  for  example,  what 
vexatious  trouble  was  caused  for  two  cen- 
turies by  the  carelessness  of  the  British 
plenipotentiaries  at  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  connection  with  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries.  Historians  have  dwelt  upon 
the  exasperation  occasioned  in  the  New 
England  colonies  by  the  retrocession  of 
Cape  Breton,  after  the  colonists  had  shed 
much  of  their  best  blood  in  the  capture  of 
the  fortress  of  Louisburg. 

This  time  no  such  mistake  will  be  made, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  dominions  will  be  able 
to  press  their  distinctive  views  at  the 
Peace  Conference  with  the  knowledge — 
this  was  recently  stated  most  emphatical- 
ly by  the  prime  minister — that  they  will 
be  supported  to  the  utmost  by  the  British 
representatives.  Canada,  it  is  true,  is 
not  interested  so  directly  as  the  other  do- 
minions in  the  question  of  the  future  of 
the  German  colonies.  Unlike  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  she  has 
had  no  near  German  neighbors. 

But  as  one  of  the  powers  of  the  Pacific 
she  is  concerned  in  all  Pacific  problems, 
however  remote  they  may  seem  at  the 
moment,  and  she  is,  of  course,  enormous- 
ly interested  in  the  economic  problems 
which  will  come  up  for  consideration,  and 
in  all  the  proposals  that  may  be  made  for 
the  establishment  of  a League  of  Nations 
and  the  prevention  of  future  wars. 

We  have  more  than  once  endeavored  to 
express  our  admiration  of  the  marvelous 
effort  made  by  Canada  during  the  war. 
But  to  get  a true  idea  of  its  magnitude 


one  must  study  the  facts  and  figures  given 
by  Sir  Robert  Borden  to  our  representa- 
tive. It  is  not  merely  the  war  service  of 
Canadians  in  the  fieldr — a record  unsur- 
passed by  any  contingent  of  its  size 
among  the  allied  armies — or  the  fact  that 
Canada  sent  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  across  the  Atlantic, 
who  have  suffered,  as  was  shown  by  the 
figures  published  the  other  day,  casual- 
ties to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  thousand. 

What  is,  perhaps,  even  more  wonderful 
is  the  rapid  progress  Canada  herself  has 
made  while  the  best  of  her  manhood  has 
been  fighting  in  France.  When  we  think 
of  the  hard  conditions  under  which  Ca- 
nadian farming  in  the  prairie  provinces 
is  carried  on,  it  is  astonishing  to  learn 
that  the  acreage  under  cultivation  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  one  million  six  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  in  the  present  year. 
Where  has  the  labor  come  from  to  achieve 
this  striking  result,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  fill  the  munition  factories  which  have 
arisen  in  Canada  during  the  war?  But 
there,  as  here,  work  has  become  more 
intensive,  and  the  women  have  nobly 
borne  their  part. 

Increased  production  has  been  the  or- 
der of  the  day  in  every  department,  and 
Canada  finds  herself  much  better  pre- 
pared and  better  equipped  for  the  in- 
dustrial activities  of  peace  at  the  end  of 
this  long  war  than  she  was  at  its  start — - 
saving  only  that  she  has  lost  so  many  of 
her  bravest  sons  in  the  prime  of  their 
manhood.  Her  rate  of  development  was 
amazing  for  many  years  before  the  war, 
and  the  war  itself  has  manifestly  not 
been  able  to  check  it. 

No  wonder  if  she  looks  confidently  to- 
ward the  future.  She  hopes  to  attract 
large  numbers  of  immigrants  to  make 
good  her  losses  in  man  power,  and  the 
authorities  are  prepared  to  give  most  gen- 
erous assistance  to  all  returning  Canad- 
ian soldiers  desirous  of  settling  on  the 
land  or  taking  up  any  other  useful  occu- 
pation. 

Moreover,  during  the  war  the  Domin- 
ion government  has  acquired,  on  very  easy 
terms,  virtual  control  over  two  out  of  the 
three  great  transcontinental  railway  sys- 
tems of  Canada,  and  in  a country  of  such 
vast  distances  and  limitless  natural  re- 
sources of  land,  minerals,  forests,  and 
fisheries,  a generous  transportation  pol- 
icy is  certain  to  bring  in  a rich  reward. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  ago,  according  to 
the  Old  World’s  conception  of  time,  that 
the  cession  of  Canada  was  slightingly  ex- 
cused to  the  grand  monarque  by  one  of 
his  ministers  as  the  cession  of  “a  few 
acres  of  snow.”  And  now  a victorious 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  from 
those  few  acres  is  marching  to  occupy  a 
bridgehead  across  the  Rhine.  Could  any- 
thing better  illustrate  the  astonishing  ad- 
vance of  Canada  or  better  justify  her 
statesmen’s  most  eager  hopes? 

— London  Daily  Telegraph. 
* * 

WHERE  SERVICE  COUNTS 

The  German  was  very  thorough  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge  of  his  markets  before 
be  launched  into  his  selling  campaign. 
He  first  educated  his  trade-scout  at  home, 
by  making  him  conversant  with  factory 
methods  and  possible  deviations;  with 
credit  and  finance,  especially  with  regard 
to  foreign  exchange;  and  with  the  lan- 
guage, geography,  history,  and  political 
and  industrial  developments  of  the  people 
he  was  to  visit. 

The  scout  then  ventured  forth  and 
sought  further  information  in  the  coun- 


try itself,  of  the  kinds  and  grades  of 
goods  he  was  interested  in  selling.  He 
would  purchase  samples;  learn  the  amount 
bought  and  sold;  find  out  if  a heavier  or 
lighter,  shorter  or  longer,  cheaper  or  dear- 
er, article  could  be  substituted  with  suc- 
cess; acquaint  himself  with  the  tariff  re- 
strictions against  his  wares;  ascertain  the 
credit  ratings  of  the  merchants  handling 
his  line;  and  make  sure  of  the  best  routes 
to  ship  by,  and  the  way  to  pack  or  crate. 

Armed  with  this  information,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Fatherland,  where  it  was 
all  carefully  gone  over  by  both  the  pro- 
duction and  selling  forces.  From  this 
analysis  the  salesman  took  his  cue.  He 
went  forth  with  just  the  goods  the  mar- 
ket wanted  and,  in  consequence,  he  had 
little  trouble  in  gathering  orders. 

The  success  attained  by  Germany  in 
her  foreign  trade  was  largely  due  to  the 
thoroughness  with  which  she  combed  the 
market  for  the  knowledge  of  its  wants. 
A great  many  of  her  methods  of  selling, 
and  almost  throttling  the  purchaser  to 
stay  bought,  were  obnoxious.  Her  long- 
time credits,  with  which  she  sought  favor, 
in  the  end  proved  disastrous  to  her. 

Her  cheap  imitations  of  the  better  ar- 
ticles of  her  competitors  have  now  proved 
their  valuelessness.  But  her  method  of 
gathering  beforehand  information  will 
bear  copying.  By  it  she  was  able  to  ren- 
der service.  She  sold  what  the  purchaser 
wanted  to  buy,  and  not  what  she  wanted 
to  make  and  get  rid  of. 

The  American  manufacturer,  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  foreign  trade,  must  turn  from 
quantity  to  quality  production.  Most  of 
our  wares  will  meet  the  test  of  comparison 
in  any  competitive  market,  but  in  many 
instances  a slight  change  of  grade,  of 
weight,  or  measurement  will  help  put  over 
the  sale.  Taken  together  with  a knowl- 
edge of  the  market,  it  is  the  rendering  of 
the  minor  niceties  of  the  merchant’s 
wishes  that  build  up  confidence  on  his 
p>art,  in  the  manufacturer’s  service. 

It  is  one  thing  to  sell,  but  another  thing 
to  sell  again.  It  is  only  by  building  con- 
fidence on  the  ability  to  be  of  service  that 
permits  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Redfield  right- 
ly says,  “Commerce,  if  it  is  to  stay,  must 
be  a constructive  force  and  never  a de- 
structive thing.”  The  old  hit-or-miss 
methods  we  employ  at  home  must  be  aban- 
doned when  we  go  far  afield.  We  have 
proved  that  we  know  the  value  of  service 
by  the  sacrifices  we  have  lately  made. 
Let  us  practice  in  peace  what  we  have 
learned  in  war.  — Financial  America. 

* * 

PEACE  LOVING  SOLDIERS 

Every  circumstance  indicates  that  the 
great  majority  of  American  soldiers  at 
home  and  abroad  are  passionately  desirous 
to  get  out  of  the  “soldier  game”  and 
back  to  the  paths  of  peace.  The  virus  of 
militarism  has  not  entered  the  American 
blood. 

When  there  is  need  for  fighting,  the 
American  fights,  as  this  war  has  demon- 
strated, incomparably,  but  he  cannot  be 
made  to  love  fighting  for  fighting’s  sake. 
The  American  will  submit  cheerfully  to 
military  service  as  he  has  submitted  to 
the  draft,  but  army  life  has  little  charm 
for  him  as  a steady  diet. 

Out  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  a straw 
vote  of  officers  has  shown  that  approxi- 
mately ninety  per  cent  are  in  favor  of 
immediate  and  complete  separation  from 
the  service.  Of  the  remaining  ten  per 
cent,  probably  not  more  than  three  per 
cent  has  signified  a willingness  to  accept 
commissions  in  the  regular  army.  The 
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others  are  those  who  are  willing  to  go 
into  the  reserve  as  officers. 

This  does  not  by  any  means  indicate 
that  the  ninety  per  cent  are  unwilling  to 
give  further  service,  but  only  that  they 
wish  to  be  free  to  pursue  their  vocations 
in  civil  life  without  any  interruption  save 
such  as  the  national  need  may  make  im- 
perative. 

Here  we  have  an  indubitably  healthy 
sign.  There  are  many  attractions  about 
an  officer’s  life.  For  the  great  majority 
of  the  younger  men  the  pay  is  better 
than  that  to  which  they  were  accustomed 
in  civil  life.  The  social  advantages  are 
not  inconsiderable,  and  in  the  army  it  is 
not  an  unpleasant  fact  that  military  law 
enforces  instant  obedience  to  orders. 

For  some  who  elect  to  remain  in  the 
army  there  is  also  the  opportunity  of 
useful  and  even  distinguished  service,  but 
the  “profession  of  arms”  has  so  far  failed 
to  exercise  any  such  lure  as  to  make  it 
even  remotely  likely  that  we  shall  ever 
in  America  develop  a military  caste  with 
sufficient  power  to  plunge  us  into  war 
simply  for  the  brutal  pleasure  of  trying 
out  weapons  of  destruction  or  to  further 
the  ambition  of  ruthless  statesmen  seek- 
ing to  achieve  their  ends  by  armed  force. 

— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
* * 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  CANADA 

The  purchase  by  the  British  government 
of  a billion  square  feet  of  Canadian  lum- 
ber, as  well  as  having  gratifying  features 
for  Canada’s  lumber  trade,  once  again 
directs  attention  to  the  extent  of  the  Do- 
minion’s resources.  To  call  Canada’s 
natural  resources  gigantic  or  vast,  or  to 
use  any  other  familiar  adjective  descrip- 
tive of  great  size,  is  simply  of  no  use  in 
attempting  to  give  a realization  of  the 
richness  and  quantity  of  this  country’s 
stores  of  natural  wealth. 

Thus  a well-known  publicist,  speaking 
recently  on  Canada’s  future,  draws,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  a comparison  between 
the  resources  of  Canada  and  those  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  Canada  certainly 
does  not  suffer.  After  estimating  that  in 
about  fifty  years’  time  Canada’s  popula- 
tion will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  twen- 
ty-five millions,  he  goes  on  to  make  il- 
lustrative territorial  comparisons  which 
should  have  fresh  interest  for  even  jaded 
Canadians. 

Thus  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  are  each  five  times  as  large 
as  the  state  of  New  York.  Ontario  is 
larger  than  the  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  South  Caro- 
lina, Florida  and  Ohio  combined.  “Mani- 
toba alone,”  this  writer  says,  “has  a great- 
er wheat-growing  capacity  than  the  whole 
forty-six  million  acres  under  cultivation 
in  the  United  States.” 

In  placing  his  estimate  of  population 
at  twenty-five  millions,  fifty  years  from 
now,  it  may  be  noted  that  our  writer’s 
figure  is  not  extravagant.  The  United 
States  is  credited  with  a population  of 
one  hundred  million,  and  consequently  at 
the  end  of  another  half-century  Canada 
would  really  only  be  setting  her  feet  on 
the  road  to  widespread  and  comprehen- 
sive commercial  development. 

The  further  thought  that  a population 
of  twenty-five  million  would  only  be  the 
beginning  of  Canada’s  census  expansion 
is  also  impressive.  It  helps  us  again  to 
realize  the  truly  “continental”  nature  of 
the  Dominion,  and  the  value  of  the  prize 
to  which  the  Canadian  people  are  the 
heirs.  Whatever  stars  may  have  set,  the 
star  of  Canada  at  this  time  is  merely  be- 
ginning to  rise  and  when  Canadians  say 


they  have  a “wonder  country”  they  only 
state  a simple  fact  quite  destitute  of  the 
slightest  trace  of  exaggeration. 

— Manitoba  Free  Press. 

* * 

PUTTING  COURAGE  INTO  CHINA 

Attention  is  being  called  in  various 
ways  by  many  westerners  to  China’s  pres- 
ent weakness  in  organization  and  some- 
what chaotic  political  condition.  What  is 
said  is  unfortunately  largely  true;  though 
there  is  a tendency  to  give  overmuch  at- 
tention to  the  negative  side,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  inherent  possibilities  of 
progress  are  obscured. 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  some 
factors  often  ignored.  To  the  encroach- 
ment of  western  progressiveness  in  China, 
which  though  inevitable  was  unsought,  the 
Chinese  mind  cannot  at  once  readjust 
itself.  The  Chinese  cannot  bow  to  the 
slowly  receding  attitude  of  racial  patron- 
age any  more  easily  than  other  peoples. 
Their  ancient  habits  of  segregation  are 
not  easily  changed.  Baffled  political  as- 
pirations tend  to  discourage  them.  Not 
all  at  once  can  China  change  into  a de- 
mocracy ; waves  of  reaction  are  inevitable. 
All  of  these  factors  help  to  produce  in 
China  the  chaos  which  usually  accom- 
panies the  first  stages  of  reform  any- 
where. 

It  is  possible  to  so  approach  these  con- 
ditions and  problems  as  to  encourage 
China.  A clearly  expressed  belief  in  her 
future  possibilities  as  over  against  her 
present  difficulties  will  be  a helpful  stim- 
ulant: to  this  a genuine  sympathy  is  es- 
sential. To  toil  with  her  in  some  friendly 
way  will  be  a valuable  supplement  to 
ready  criticisms. 

The  ancient  proverb  says,  “Faithful  are 
the  wounds  of  a friend.”  But  ere  the 
wounds  can  be  considered  faithful  the 
friendship  must  be  proved.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  frank  advice  to  China  may 
have  its  effect,  it  must  be  recognized  as 
the  voice  of  a friend,  and  not  a camou- 
flaged plea  for  further  special  privileges 
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or  the  justification  of  a secret  wish  to  ex- 
ploit further  a distraught  people.  There 
must  be  hope  for  and  faith  in  China  in 
the  voice  of  the  critic. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is  con- 
siderable distrust  of  westerners — varying 
with  the  different  nations — in  the  minds 
of  the  Chinese.  Before  we  can  help  China 
this  distrust  must  give  place  to  trust.  We 
must  put  courage  into  China.  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  task  the  missionary 
force  is  an  essential  and  leading  factor. 

— Chinese  Recorder  (Shanghai). 
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AND  -PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

MINNEAPOLIS  • MINN. 


We  Cater  to  the  “Best” 

Furriers 

Geo.  H.  Lugsdin  & Co. 

815  Nicollet  Ave.  Minneapolis 

MORRISSEY 

211  Essex  Building,  Tenth  Street  and 
Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis 

GOWNS,  SUITS 
COATS  and  WRAPS 

C U N A R D 
ANCHOR 

ANCHOR-DONALPSON 


Passenger  and  Cargo  services 
NEW  YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL 

Caronia Jan.  29  Saxonia Feb.  12 

Prinses  Juliana. Feb.  5 Carmania.  Feb  17 

Royal  George.. ..Feb.  6 Orduna Feb.  26 

Caronia March  3 

NEW  YORK  TO  GLASGOW 

Oriana Jan.  1,  Feb.  6 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON 

Pannonia Feb.  18 

o ST.  JOHNS  TO  GLASGOW 

Saturnia Jan.  20  Cassandra .Jan.  31 

3rd  St.  and  2nd  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 
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Indications  favor  the  development  of 
highly  important  changes  in  American 
trade  and  finance  during  the  next  few 
months.  Wall  Street  sentiment  is  bull- 
ishly  inclined,  and  most  of  the  year-end 
opinions  expressed  by  leaders  in  various 
lines  suggest  a cautious  optimism  about 
the  future.  The  feeling  prevails  in  most 
quarters  that,  after  a period  of  tempor- 
ary unsettlement,  there  will  be  a general 
revival  of  business  in  various  lines.  It  is 
an  interesting  situation,  and  one  which  is 
inducing  the  gradual  release  of  invest- 
ment funds. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

The  American  people  are  not  speculat- 
ing in  any  large  way,  but  they  are  invest- 
ing. And  there  is  a world  of  difference 
between  the  two,  as  every  reader  of  these 
columns  knows.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
year,  there  has  been  exceptional  absorp- 
tion of  various  high-grade  securities.  The 
sixty-five  million  dollar  offering  of  tele- 
phone notes  the  other  day  elicited  an  im- 
mediate response.  It  was  an  extraor- 
dinary incident,  which  showed  clearly 
how  strong  the  investment  demand  really 
was. 

Various  other  high-grade  bonds  and 
notes  are  also  being  absorbed  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  investors.  The  “little  inves- 
tor” is  an  important  factor  in  this  recov- 
ery; his  orders  are  helping  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  trend  of  invest- 
ment values  toward  a materially  higher 
price  level. 

STRIKE  DISTURBANCE 

The  tie-up  of  New  York  harbor  in  a 
great  strike  brought  forcibly  home  to  the 
investment  community  the  difficulty  of 
settling  the  labor  problem  so  as  to  stay 
settled.  Here  was  a great  strike  involv- 
ing directly  some  sixteen  thousand  men, 
and  indirectly  many  additional  thousands, 
whose  precipitate  action  caused  an  enor- 
mous property  loss,  with  real  distress  for 
thousands  of  people  who  are  dependent 
upon  river  and  harbor  transportation. 
The  incident  indicated  also  how  difficult 
it  is  for  any  government  boards  to  settle 
these  matters  satisfactorily. 

Reports  from  various  employment  cen- 
ters showed  that  there  has  been  a decided 
increase  of  unemployment  since  hostili- 
ties ceased.  With  the  closing  down  of 
munition  plants  and  the  stoppage  of  gov- 
ernment contracts  for  new  war  material, 
the  situation  has  become  really  precarious 
in  some  quarters. 

Some  experts  believe  that  a labor  crisis 
is  impending.  They  say  that  with  fewer 
places  than  were  available  last  year  and 
some  two  million  more  men  seeking  em- 
ployment, it  is  only  a question  of  time 
before  a heavy  surplus  of  workers  will  be 
shown.  Those  who  take  this  view  are  ap- 
pealing to  the  government  to  inaugurate 
a great  campaign  for  public  work  and  the 
taking  up  of  those  projects  which  had  to 
be  abandoned  last  year,  in  order  to  save 
labor  and  capital  for  vital  industries. _ 
Most  of  these  welfare  efforts  are  being 
well  handled,  however,  and  in  New  York 
City,  especially,  there  are  various  move- 


ments under  way  to  place  the  idle  work- 
er in  touch  with  the  position  for  which 
he  is  best  suited. 

RAILROAD  CONTROL 

Intense  interest  was  shown  in  the  pro- 
posal by  the  railroad  executives  to  pro- 
vide a department  of  transportation,  with 
the  requisite  machinery  for  controlling 
the  railroads.  Whether  Congress  acts  fa- 
vorably on  this  suggestion  or  not,  it  will 
form  the  basis  for  intelligent  legislation, 
and  perhaps  offer  a way  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  confront  the  country  in 
bringing  the  railroads  back  to  their  prop- 
er management  by  their  owners. 

It  is  evident  that  Congress  must  soon 
set  about  finding  the  solution  of  the  rail- 
road problem.  Inasmuch  as  there  are 
some  seventeen  billion  dollars  of  railroad 
securities  outstanding,  it  is  of  immense 
importance  that  the  transportation  prob- 
lem should  be  settled  satisfactorily,  so 
that  the  country’s  business  could  go  on 
and  the  interests  of  investors  everywhere 
should  be  properly  protected. 

INVESTMENT  OUTLOOK 

An  investment  expert  made  this  sug- 
gestive prediction  concerning  the  future 
of  the  security  markets:  “I  believe  that 
present  prices  for  seasoned  securities  will 
look  very  reasonable  before  many  months 
have  elapsed.  After  a tremendous  war, 
it  is  natural  that  capital  should  be  timid 
and  that  investors  should  hold  back.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  country  is 
near  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  that 
general  business  is  on  the  up-grade  again. 
It  looks  as  if  there  would  be  better  se- 
curity markets  in  the  near  future. 

“Nearly  every  important  security  is- 
sue that  has  been  offered  of  late  has  been 
not  only  fully  applied  for,  but  actually 
over-subscribed.  This  shows  that  there 
is  a really  good  market  for  securities  at 
this  time,  and  I believe  that  this  market 
will  broaden  gradually  and  that  before 
we  know  it  Wall  Street  will  be  in  the 
midst  of  a broad  bond-buying  movement. 

“As  to  speculation  and  revival  of  activ- 
ity in  the  highly  speculative  stocks,  I do 
not  see  any  marked  public  impulse  along 
that  line.  Later  on  there  may  be  an  im- 
portant revival  of  speculation.  It  would 
be  strange  if  it  were  not  so,  in  view  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  and  be- 
cause of  the  elements  of  strength  existing 
today. 

“We  shall  have  important  financing  by 
industrial  corporations  and  by  the  rail- 
roads from  now  on.  The  aggregate  flota- 
tions may  not  be  as  imposing  as  they 
have  been  in  these  months  of  normal 
years,  but  with  the  most  valuable  crops 
that  the  nation  has  ever  harvested,  and 
with  average  wages  still  abnormally  high, 
I expect  to  see  thoroughgoing  industrial 
revival  supported  by  the  increase  of  gen- 
eral business  here. 

“The  United  States  has  an  almost  im- 
pregnable financial  position  and,  since 
the  people  are  prosperous  and  are  bene- 
fiting also  from  previous  economies,  I 
think  it  natural  to  look  for  an  outburst 
of  speculative  enthusiasm  some  time  this 
year.  At  the  moment,  however,  the  pub- 
lic is  more  inclined  to  invest  than  it  is 
to  speculate.  It  is  ‘playing  safe’  and 
avoiding  risks.” 

EASIER  MONEY 

There  has  been  some  increase  in  the 
volume  of  funds  available  for  short-term 
loans.  Interest  rates  have  also  shown  a 
declining  tendency  in  some  quarters. 
There  continues,  however,  a good,  strong 
demand  for  high-grade  bonds,  and  the 
probability  is  that  investment  capital  will 


command  a good  price  for  some  time.  This 
does  not  mean,  necessarily,  that  the  pub- 
lic is  fearful  about  the  future,  but  it 
does  reflect  the  varied  demands  which 
will  come  upon  the  American  markets 
from  home  and  foreign  borrowers.  It  is 
not  believed  that  there  will  be  any  ma- 
terial increase  in  stock  market  specula- 
tion until  after  the  fifth  Liberty  Loan 
has  been  fully  provided  for. 

Business  is  being  done  very  cautiously. 
In  various  industries  it  is  showing  up  well. 
The  probability  is  that  some  branches 
will  make  further  gains  this  year.  Retail 
stores  at  various  centers  are  offering  in- 
ducements for  cash  payments.  This  has 
been  notably  the  case  in  food  lines  and 
household  necessities. 

The  American  people  are  still  saving 
money.  Many  of  them  will  use  their  sur- 
plus funds  from  now  on  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  off  their  Liberty  Bond 
subscriptions,  and  the  indications  are  that 
the  burden  of  carrying  these  bonds  will 
be  largely  shifted  from  the  banks  to  the 
public  before  long.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  since  the  country’s  bank  position 
would  be  immensely  relieved  by  having 
Liberty  Bond  subscribers  reduce  or  wipe 
out  their  indebtedness  during  the  next 
few  months. 

The  belief  prevails  that  the  next  Liberty 
Loan  offering,  which  will  probably  be  for 
five  billion  dollars  at  least,  will  carry  a 
higher  interest  rate.  This  would  seem 
to  be  justified,  all  things  considered. 

The  very  interesting  figures  recently 
given  out  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
showed  that  that  company  now  has  on  its 
books  over  one  hundred  and  six  thousand 
stockholders,  which  is  by  far  the  largest 
number  that  the  company  ever  reported, 
and  a gain  for  the  year  of  over  seven 
thousand.  Inasmuch  as  any  corporation 
which  can  show  seventy-five  thousand  or 
more  shareholders  on  its  books  ranks  in 
a certain  sense  as  a public  institution,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  Pennsylvania  among 
the  railroads,  and  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  among  the  industrial  com- 
panies, may  be  classed  as  great  public  in- 
stitutions. 

This  remarkable  distribution  of  rail- 
road ownership  is  a healthy  sign,  and 
will  be  immensely  beneficial  in  creating 
a public  sentiment  which  shall  demand 
that  justice  be  done  the  great  corpora- 
tions of  the  country. 

New  York.  William  J.  Boies. 


6% 

Fir&  Farm  Mortgages 
6% 

THE  FIRST  LOAN  AND  SECURITIES 
COMPANY  offer  Dependable  Service 
to  investors. 

Interest  and  principal  promptly  cared 
for  at  our  office  in  Security  Building. 

H.  R.  Lyon,  Pres.  W.  H.  Ordway,  Secy. 
P.  M.  Brown,  Vice  Pres. -Mgr. 

4th  Floor,  Security  Bldg.  Minneapolis 


First  Mortgages 

on  Minneapolis  property 

Phelps -Eastman  Company 

McKnight  Building,  Minneapolis 
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Mrs.  Jinks:  “I  want  you  to  paint  my 
portrait.  Of  course,  it  must  be  pretty, 
and  of  course  I want  a good  likeness.” 
Artist:  “Well,  madam,  it’s  for  you  to 
decide  which  it  shall  be.”  — Tit-Bits. 
* * 

Those  submarine  chasers  Henry  Ford 
has  been  sending  over  to  the  North  Sea 
probably  did  more  to  bring  about  peace 
than  the  other  ship  he  sent  over  there. 

— Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


Mama:  “Willie,  you  have  no  manners.” 
Willie:  “Well,  if  I waste  them  now 
I won’t  have  any  when  company  comes.” 

— Judqe. 

* * 

Generous  Diner:  “I  say,  waiter,  I’ve 
dropped  a quarter  somewhere  about  this 
place.  If  you  find  it,  let  me  have  it  back; 
if  you  don’t,  3-011  can  keep  it.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 


American  Boy:  “If  you  don’t  give  me 
twenty  dollars  at  once,  Father,  I shall  go 
out  and  say  you’ve  just  eaten  some  sauer- 
kraut.” — Shnplicissimus  (Munich). 

* * 

It  is  suggested  that  women  should  be- 
come plumbers.  This  attempt  to  popu- 
larize the  burst-pipe  season  is  not  likely 
to  meet  with  much  success. 

— Lady’s  Pictorial. 

* * 

Boisterous  Individual:  “Ah!  General, 
I am  pleased  to  meet  30U  again.  Now, 
I’ll  bet  you  don’t  remember  me!” 

General  (moving  off) : “You’ve  won 

3'our  bet!”  — London  Opinion. 

* * 

CHARGED  FOR  ALL  BREAKAGE 

“You  say  you  left  your  last  mistress 
without  warning.” 

“Oi  did.  Sure,  she  was  thot  stricht 
that  if  Oi  broke  the  news  Oi  was  lavin’ 
she’d  take  it  out  of  me  wages.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

He  was  very  disreputable-looking,  un- 
cared for  like,  and  he  was  before  the 
court. 

“What  is  the  charge?”  asked  the  learned 
judge. 

“Desertion,”  said  the  prosecutor,  sol- 
emnly. 

“I  ain’t  a deserter!”  protested  the  pris- 
oner vehemently,  at  the  same  time  re- 
moving a bandage  from  a black  eye  and 
displaying  welts  all  over  his  head,  “I’m 
a refugee!”  — Bystander . 

Sam,  the  ehoreman,  returned  from  the 
city  with  a scarfpin  that  contained  a 
“diamond”  of  no  usual  size.  It  was  the 
pride  of  his  heart  and  the  envy  of  his 
village  companions.  He  treated  all  in- 
quiries from  them  as  to  its  value  and  its 
authenticity  with  high  scorn. 

His  employer,  after  a week  of  basking 
in  its  l-adiance,  asked  Sam  about  its  his- 
tory. 

“Sam,”  he  said,  “is  it  a real  diamond?” 
“Wall,”  said  Sam,  “if  it  ain’t  I’ve  been 
skim  out  of  a half-dollar.” 

— Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

* * 

METROPOLITAN  SELF-SACRIFICE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

The  other  day  I read  an  interview  given 
by  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  in  which  she 
advocated  that  all  girls  and  women  should 
give  up  the  use  of  powder,  rouge,  cos- 
metics, etc.,  while  the  war  continues.  This 
woidd  represent  a large  economy  with- 
out doubt,  and  I would  like  to  augment 
her  suggestion  by  proposing  that  all  wom- 
en and  girls  shall  give  up  smoking,  and 
send  the  money  they  spend  in  this  manner 
to  the  boys  at  the  front,  who  need  all  the 
tobacco  they  can  get.  A soldier  told  me 
that  nothing  quiets  a man’s  nerves  and 
gets  him  steady  for  a big  effort  like  the 
soothing  effects  of  a pipe  or  cigarette. 
We  women  surely  do  not  need  to  smoke, 
while  some  of  11s  really  do  need  cosmetics. 
— (Signature  charitably  withheld.) 
New  York  City,  Oct.  7,  1918. 


* * 

Mrs.  Justwed:  “You  must  not  expect 
me  to  give  up  my  girlhood  ways  all  at 
once,  dear.” 

Justwed:  “That’s  all  right;  go  on  tak- 
ing an  allowance  from  your  father  just 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

Mandy : “Yas’m,  dey  wus  ’bout  fo’ 

pounds  of  veal  heah.  Reckon  de  cat 
must  a ate  it  all  up.” 

Mistress  (putting  the  cat  on  the  scales, 
and  finding  it  weighs  just  four  pounds): 
“Yes,  Mandy,  you’re  right,  there’s  the 
meat  all  right.  But  then  where’s  the 
cat?”  —Truth. 

* * 

QUITE  SHAMELESS 

The  Germans  claim  to  have  “deliber- 
ately evacuated  the  Mihiel  salient.”  To 
the  rest  of  the  world  it  is  clear  they 
were  Yanked  out  of  it. 

The  Kaiser  must  now  be  saying,  like 
Achilles,  “M3-  vulnerable  spot  was  in 
Mi-hiel.”  — London  Opinion. 

* * 

A man  charged  at  Kingston  last  week 
stated  that  he  left  his  wife  because  she 
had  twice  thrown  him  down  three  flights 
of  stairs,  struck  him  with  a garden-rake, 
and  locked  him  out  at  night.  It  is  good 
to  find,  even  in  these  brutalizing  days, 
that  there  are  still  men  who  can  take  a 
hint.  —Punch. 

Brand  Whitlock  said  in  an  address  in 
Washington:  “We  writers  live  too  re- 
stricted lives.  You  know  the  story  of 
Carlyle  and  his  soundproof  room  in 
Chelsea. 

“Carlyle  had  built  a soundproof  room 
for  himself  on  the  tojj  of  his  house.  The 
room  had  no  windows,  but  only  a sky- 
light for  illuminating  purposes.  To  an 
elderly  visitor  from  Cragenputtoek  the 
room  was  shown  proudly  by  Carlyle,  and 
the  visitor  said: 

“My  conscience,  this  is  fine!  Here  ye 
may  write  and  study  all  the  rest  of  yer 
life,  and  nobody  be  a bit  the  wiser.” 

— Truth. 

* * 

A NATURAL  MISTAKE 

It  was  Charley  Gwennett’s  misfortune 
to  spill  some  soup  on  a favorite  pair  of 
trousers  while  out  at  dinner.  He  in- 
structed his  valet  to  remove  the  stains. 
But  that  young  man  had  marked  down 
the  garment  for  his  own.  For  once  his 
master’s  taste  in  wearing  apparel  had  co- 
incided with  his  own,  and  it  was  only  nat- 
ural that  he  should  not  try  very-  hard  to 
banish  those  stains. 

“Did  you  scrub  the  place  well?”  asked 
his  master. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Did  you  try  a hot  iron  and  a piece 
of  brown  paper?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Did  you  try  ammonia?” 

“Try  ’em  on  me!  Well,  no,  sir;  but  I 
know  they’ll  fit.  Thank  you,  sir!” 

— Tit-Bits. 


Buzzer  (the  dentist):  “I’m  sorry,  but 

I’ll  have  to  extract  that  tooth.” 

Mrs.  Tuny  twist:  “Really?  I don’t 

want  to  lose  it  unless  3-011  can  fit  me  with 
a substitooth.”  — Tit-Bits. 

* * 

HALLOWED  BONES 

Before  leaving  the  States  every  mem- 
ber of  a certain  corps  of  colored  engi- 
neers was  presented  with  a New  Testa- 
ment. Some  weeks  after  arrival,  at  a 
special  service  held  in  camp,  the  chap- 
lain noticed  that  one  darky  did  not  pos- 
sess his  C0P3-. 

“Sam,”  he  inquired,  “didn’t  you  get  a 
Testament?” 

“Yassuh,  yassuh,”  replied  Sanm,  “and 
dat  book  sho’  done  brought  me  luck!” 

“How’s  that?” 

“Waal,  ah  swapped  dat  ’ere  testimunt 
for  a pair  of  bones,  and  dese  bones  am 
de  luckiest  bones  I’se  ever  had.” 

— Truth. 


WE  ARE  SPECIALISTS  IN 

Oriental  Rug 
Cleaning 

Get  your  Oriental  Rugs  cleaned 
and  disinfected  for  winter  use. 
Rugs  and  Draperies  can  be  dyed 
to  match  decorations. 

We  are  doing  this  work  for  the 
best  homes  in  the  Twin  Cities. 


Dyers  LAUNDERERS  Cleaners 
Nicollet  at  15th  St.  62  East  7th  St. 
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thorough,  practical  training.  Big  future, 
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Learn  to  draw  during  your  spare 
time  by  our  home  study  method. 
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regular  price  for  tickets  and  are  not  under  the  slightest  obliga- 
tion to  managers  or  actors. 
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THE  FIRST  AND  MOST  PRESSING  PROBLEM 

It  has  been  scarcely  more  than 
sixty  days  since  the  armistice  was 
signed,  yet  the  world  is  already  mak- 
ing definite  progress  in  the  direction 
of  clearing  away  the  complications  on 
the  road  to  a definite,  permanent  and 
satisfactory  peace.  The  optimist  may 
find  much  in  the  present  situation  and 
far  more  in  the  prospects  ahead  to 
justify  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  The 
immensity  of  the  problems  pressing 
for  settlement  was,  at  first,  so  stu- 
pendous and  overwhelming  that  the 
whole  world  seemed  in  hopeless  confusion,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  appeared  vague  and 
even  ominous.  Gradually,  but  surely,  things  are  righting 
themselves,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  the  earnest  efforts 
of  the  men  of  good  will  now  meeting  in  Paris  will  soon 
show  satisfactory  results. 

The  greatest  advance  thus  far  made  is,  of  course,  in 
the  unanimity  with  which  the  allies  have  agreed  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  which  are  to  govern  their  peace 
deliberations.  It  is  found  that  in  this  respect  no  such 
great  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  were  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  representing 
the  various  powers.  As  they  come  together  for  the  great- 
est purpose  that  ever  dignified  a representative  assembly 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  grows  apparent  that  they 
are  practically  of  one  mind  concerning  essentials. 

The  presence  of  President  Wilson  has  contributed 
more  to  this  result  than  that  of  any  other  representative. 
This  is  not  only  because  he  is  universally  accepted  as 
embodying  the  spirit  of  the  United  States,  but  also  be- 
cause he  has  the  remarkable  quality  of  being  able  to 


express,  as  no  other  living  man  can,  the  dominant  desire 
and  aspiration  of  the  mass  of  people  the  world  over.  To 
his  counsel,  therefore,  the  representatives  who  have  come 
to  meet  him  give  ear. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  Americans  fully  to  realize 
the  position  occupied  by  their  country  at  the  present  time. 
Democracy  has  by  force  of  arms  triumphed  over  autocracy 
and  militarism.  The  yearning  of  the  world  is  for  the 
practical  and  prompt  application  of  its  true  principles  to 
civil  life;  in  the  formation  of  a just,  stable  and  orderly 
government,  in  the  overthrow  of  violence,  and  in  the 
speedy  and  permanent  establishment  of  conditions  where- 
by people  may  go  about  their  normal  pursuits  safe,  un- 
vexed and  unterrified.  America  is  universally  accepted 
abroad  as  the  country  which  has  justified  itself;  its  ideals 
are  received  as  those  which  animate  the  nations  struggling 
to  free  themselves  from  centuries  of  misrule.  It  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  America  will  show  the  way,  and 
the  world  is  quite  ready  to  follow  in  those  vital  things 
which  to  Americans  themselves  seem  almost  common- 
places. 

It  must  long  since  have  become  evident,  even  to  the 
most  partisan  and  short-sighted,  that  at  such  a time,  and 
in  such  an  emergency,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
could  not  possibly  have  avoided  the  responsibility  which 
was  placed  upon  him  by  the  people  of  the  world,  and 
events  as  they  have  transpired  since  he  arrived  in  Europe 
have  shown  increasingly  and  most  conclusively  that  none 
other  than  he  could  have  accomplished  what  has  already 
been  done,  which  is  of  far  greater  consequence  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface. 

The  results  of  the  recent  elections  in  Germany,  indi- 
cating as  they  do  the  downfall  of  ultra-radicalism  and  the 
establishment  of  a reasonably  stable  government,  augur 
well  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  a just 
peace.  Undoubtedly  the  reports  of  the  spread  of  turmoil 
in  that  country  were  greatly  exaggerated;  nevertheless, 
the  situation  was  disturbing  as  long  as  the  forces  of 
anarchy  and  confusion  seemed  to  be  able  to  threaten  the 
restoration  of  order.  The  Germans  are  an  intelligent 
people,  on  the  whole,  and  undoubtedly  desire,  above  ev- 
erything else,  to  return  to  peaceful  conditions;  they  will 
soon  find  themselves,  and  the  task  of  coming  to  terms  with 
them  and  finally  settling  up  the  score  will  be  made  meas- 
urably easier  with  the  removal  of  the  menace  of  anarchy. 

It  was  significant,  as  indicating  the  realization  of  the 
Supreme  Council  that  the  Russian  problem  was  the  fore- 
most of  those  pressing  for  solution,  that,  on  January  20, 
M.  Noulens,  the  French  ambassador  to  Russia,  should 
have  been  heard  before  it.  He  has  just  returned  from 
that  country,  where  he  witnessed  the  various  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  its  government  and  conditions. 

In  speaking  of  him,  a writer  in  Le  Figaro  recently 
said:  “Let  me  render  just  homage  to  the  clarity  of  vision 
and  energy  of  our  ambassador  to  Russia,  M.  Noulens,  who 
wisely  perceived  the  danger  and  restored  the  confidence 
of  Russia  in  the  entente  powers.  His  task  was  complex 
and  difficult;  he  had  first  to  convince  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Bolsheviki 
and  of  their  hostility  to  the  allies ; he  had  to  persuade  the 
healthier  elements  of  Russian  life  that  the  allies  were 
disposed  to  restore  order  in  their  country  and  to  free  it 
of  the  German  menace;  it  was  also  his  to  convince  these 
elements  that  the  allies  were  able  to  take  such  action. 
With  the  support  of  the  French  government,  M.  Noulens 
in  a number  of  precise  and  energetic  declarations  formu- 
lated a programme  which  may  thus  be  resumed: 

“ ‘Russia’s  old  allies  remain  her  allies ; all  such  acts 
as  the  Treaty  of  Brest  cannot  be  recognized  by  them,  nor 
can  they  recognize  the  government  which  has  signed  such 


a treaty ; the  allies  will  help  Russia  to  restore  order,  to 
thrust  forth  the  invading  German ; an  intervention  by  the 
allied  powers  will  be  innocent  of  self-interest,  and  will 
leave  to  Russia  the  free  direction  of  internal  affairs. 

“In  the  beginning,  these  declarations  were  received 
with  incredulity,  almost  with  distrust.  Nevertheless,  the 
sincerity  of  M.  Noulens  and  the  hard  work  of  his  col- 
laborators rapidly  succeeded  in  changing  opinion.  A1 
the  great  parties,  one  after  the  other,  accepted  the  scheme 
of  allied  intervention.  From  the  Socialist  revolutionaries 
to  the  extreme  right,  from  cadets  of  the  left  to  the  heads 
of  the  clergy — each  and  all  declared  themselves  partisans 
of  the  struggle  against  Germany  with  the  support  of  the 
allies,  all  appealed  to  the  allies  to  deliver  them  from  the 
reign  of  terror  to  which  they  had  been  handed  over. 

°What  M.  Noulens  told  the  Supreme  Council  has  not 
been  disclosed,  but  the  cable  announces  the  following  as 
an  authorized  summary  of  his  views:  ‘The  Bolshevik 
power  is  the  enemy  of  the  entente.  It  is  responsible  tor 
the  Russian  defection  from  the  entente.  It  furnished 
Germany  with  food  during  the  war.  It  protested  against 
the  terms  of  the  German  armistice.  These  acts  show  an 
uncompromising  attitude  of  hostility  against  the  entente 
“Tyranny  and  terror,  which  are  increasing  daily, 
should  place  the  bloody  chiefs  at  Moscow  and  Petrograd 
outside  the  pale  of  humanity.  No  society  of  nations 
could  deal  with  such  a regime,  which  constitutes  today 
the  most  serious  obstacle  to  a general  peace.  Until  the 
regime  falls,  a development  which  I hope  the  allies  will 
actively  seek  to  bring  about,  Europe  will  continue  to  be 
exposed  to  the  severest  risks  of  agitation  and  war. 

Such  authoritative  and  emphatic  statements  as  the 
foregoing  should  go  far  toward  clarifying  the  views  and 
determining  the  definite  policy  of  the  allies  toward  the 
Russian  problem,  which  is  now  the  chief  obstacle  to 
peace.  Hitherto  it  has  been  difficult,  almost  impossible, 
to  get  at  the  facts  of  the  situation,  owing  to  war  condi- 
tions and  the  confusion  of  the  times.  A natural  and 
proper  tendency  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  nation  has  restrained  the  allies 
from  precipitate  action.  Now,  however,  the  truth  con- 
cerning the  present  state  of  this  distracted  country  is 
being  disclosed,  and  in  such  a manner  that  it  cannot  be 
controverted. 

Bolshevism  is  not  freedom,  it  is  simply  murder,  and 
the  first  task  of  the  allies,  whether  acting  simply  as  such 
or  as  a potential  League  of  Nations,  is  to  deal  with  it 
emphatically,  positively  and  finally.  Just  how  this  is  to 
be  done  is  to  be  determined  by  those  who  are  now  consid- 
ering the  subject,  and  no  doubt  they  will  decide  wisely, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  time  to  act  firm  y an 
without  further  delay.  With  the  first  appearance  of  au- 
thority backed  by  the  combined  power  of  the  allied 
nations,  the  bubble  of  Bolshevik  rule  m Russia  will  burst, 
order  will  speedily  be  restored  and  the  distracted  people 
of  that  outraged  nation  will  have  an  opportunity  peace- 
fully to  establish  a stable  and  responsible  government 
Here  ready  at  hand  is  a chance  for  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  exists  in  fact  if  not  in  form,  to  prove  its  effective- 
ness in  the  service  of  humanity.  . . 

The  hopes  of  the  world  are  centered  on  Pans,  and 
no  nation  so  longs  to  be  delivered  from  the  oppressor  as 
Russia,  groaning  under  the  bondage  of  the  Terror.  Bo 
shevism  has  no  part  in  the  new  democracy  that  hence 
forth  is  to  dominate  the  world.  License  is  not  libeity, 
although  its  disciples  may  falsely  claim  exemption  from 
punishment  and  restraint  in  her  sacred  name.  The  allied 
nations  must  act  and  will  act  in  defense  of  the  wor  d , 
they  cannot  longer  ignore  a situation  that  calls  to  heaven 
for  speedy  redress. 


A GREAT  NATIONAL  EXPERIMENT 
The  United  States  has  always  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  the  world’s  experimental  laboratory  for  demo- 
cratic legislation,  and  its  adventure  with  the  prohibition 
of  liquor  manufacture  and  selling  will  be  everywhere 
watched  with  immense  interest.  So  far  as  mere  priority 
is  concerned,  Canada  preceded  the  United  States  by  sev- 
eral months ; but  the  Canadian  order-in-council  declaring 
prohibition  merely  followed  and  confirmed  separate  action 
by  the  various  provincial  governments.  The  final  law  is 
still  under  consideration,  and  thus  the  Canadian  experi- 
ment does  not  involve  most  of  the  qualities  which  make 
prohibition  in  the  United  States  of  such  interest 

If  the  passage  of  the  new  amendment  did  nothing 
else,  it  would  be  a striking  proof  of  the  ability  of  democ- 
racy to  restrain  itself.  No  arbitrary  and  autocratic  ruler, 
no  matter  how  deeply  he  might  have  felt  the  evils  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  would  ever  conceivably  have  dared  to  decree 
that  his  subjects  should  no  longer  have  anything  stronger 
than  grape- juice  to  drink.  It  takes  a democracy  to  effect 
such  rigorous  limitations  of  personal  freedom.  In  other 
words,  American  democracy  has  again  proved  itself  to  be 
the  exact  opposite  of  Bolshevism;  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment is  a direct  sequel  of  the  selective  service  act  In 
both  cases,  the  nation  voluntarily  subjected  itself  to  re- 
strictions of  individual  liberty  in  behalf  of  the  common 
w elf 

The  passage  of  the  amendment  is  a proof  that  democ- 
racy is  not  incompatible  with  discipline;  it  remains  to  be 
seen,  however,  what  will  happen  when  the  discipline 
changes  from  an  idea  to  a fact.  It  is  probable  that  a con 
siderable  majority  of  the  American  people  wants  prohi- 
bition, but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  millions  who  do  not 
want  it  at  all.  The  votes  of  ratification  in  the  state  legis- 
latures provide  little  indication  of  the  real  strength  of 
prohibition’s  support  throughout  the  country.  The  pas- 
sage and  ultimate  ratification  of  the  amendment  had 
become  such  foregone  conclusions  that  many  votes  were 
cast  for  it  which,  if  the  fight  had  been  worth  making  from 
a political  standpoint,  would  doubtless  have  gone  the 
other  way.  State  after  state  which  had  rejected  prohi- 
bition by  popular  vote  hurried  to  join  the  procession, 

ashamed  to  be  left  out.  . 

The  federal  government  has  shown  itself  abundant  y 
able  to  enforce  its  laws,  but  even  the  federal  government 
can  act  efficiently  only  when  it  has  back  of  it  a very  strong 
public  sentiment.  In  the  carrying  out  of  prohibition,  it 
is  bound  to  meet  a feeling  which,  in  some  localities,  is 
violently  opposed  thereto.  For  example,  it  must  make 
New  York  City  dry,  and  no  one  supposes  that  that  inter 
esting  metropolis  has  any  desire  to  follow  whither  it  is 
being  led.  It  is  one  thing  to  lead  New  Yorkers  to  water, 
and  quite  another  to  make  them  drink  it.  Unless,  the 
anti-liquor  element  in  such  places  as  have  always  reject- 
ed prohibition  can  make  itself  the  actual  and  unques- 
tioned majority,  the  enforcement  of  the  new  laws  is  bound 

to  be  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 

The  great  hope  lies  in  such  manifest  benefits  ot  pro- 
hibition as  have  been  locally  demonstrated  wherever  it 
has  been  thoroughly  carried  out.  No  return  to  the  old 
ways  has  taken  place  where  the  liquor  traffic  has  bee 
eradicated.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
experience  of  the  country  will  parallel  that  of  its  cities 
and  states,  and  that,  after  a year  or  two  of  prohibition 
most  of  its  present  enemies  will  have  been  converted.  It 
is  needless  now  to  go  into  the  arguments  which  were  so 
widely  exploited  while  national  prohibition  was  merely  a 
hope  The  facts  have  spoken  for  themselves  so  strongly 
that  the  fight  of  the  liquor  interests  has  for  years  been 
patently  futile. 
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One  point,  however,  is  still  worth  insisting  on.  It  is 
claimed,  and  by  many  who  are  not  on  other  grounds 
opposed  to  national  prohibition,  that  the  amendment  is 
pernicious  as  an  infringement  of  personal  liberties.  This 
is  such  nonsense  that  its  acceptance  by  many  who  ought 
to  know  better  is  little  short  of  amazing.  It  is  by  no 
means  so  audacious  an  impairment  of  liberty  as  the  selec- 
tive service  law,  yet,  outside  of  the  dwindling  body  of 
pacifists  and  pro-Germans,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any 
one  today  who  quarrels  with  that  method  of  maintaining 
the  public  welfare.  The  whole  theory  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment is  based  on  the  right  of  the  majority  to  make 
laws  restraining  the  individual,  whether  he  agrees  or 
protests. 

The  prohibition  amendment  has  come  at  the  most 
opportune  possible  moment.  The  Peace  Conference  is 
just  now  debating  the  reconstruction  of  the  world  on  a 
democratic  basis,  trying  to  find  a mean  between  the  autoc- 
racy which  has  been  overthrown  in  battle  and  the  chaotic 
radicalism  which  has  put  itself  forward  as  the  logical 
successor  thereof.  Democracy  needs,  as  never  before,  to 
prove  its  strength,  and  in  America  it  has  just  shown  that 
it  is  capable  of  self-denial  and  farsightedness  of  no  mean 
order.  Apart  from  the  benefits  which  will  come  directly 
to  the  nation  from  the  elimination  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the 
proof  that  the  people  of  a democracy  are  willing  to  vote 
away  their  personal  privileges  for  the  sake  of  the  common 
welfare  holds  out  a brilliant  hope  for  a future  in  which 
democracy  will  be  everywhere  triumphant. 

EIRINN  GO  BRAGH 

Perhaps  not  all  the  readers  of  The  Bellman  know 
what  the  above  inspiring  title  means.  Neither  does  The 
Bellman.  Neither,  apparently,  do  most  of  those  two 
thousand  devoted  sons  and  daughters  of  Ireland  who 
assembled  on  Tuesday  to  see  twenty-five  members  of  the 
Sinn  Fein,  duly  elected  members  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  constituting  themselves  the  Dail  Eireann, 
which  may  or  may  not  mean  the  Irish  parliament.  The 
proceedings  of  this  august  assemblage  were  conducted  in 
what  was,  but  emphatically  now  is  not,  the  language  of 
Ireland,  and  it  is  reported  that  some,  even  among  the 
speakers,  had  a hard  time  in  reading  their  own  manu- 
scripts. 

The  idea  was  a magnificent  tribute  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Irish  political  genius,  and  should  be  widely  imi- 
tated. Who  will  maintain  that  most  of  the  speeches  de- 
livered in  the  United  States  Senate  would  be  less  im- 
pressive if  they  were  uttered  in  Choctaw?  The  com- 
ments of  those  English  members  of  Parliament  who  have 
devoted  the  past  four  years  to  futile  criticism  of  the  men 
who  were  toiling  night  and  day  to  win  the  war  would 
have  been  immensely  improved  if  they  had  been  fashioned 
in  choice  Anglo-Saxon.  There  is  a palpable  appropri- 
ateness in  the  use  of  dead  languages  for  legislative  ses- 
sions which  makes  it  strange  that  no  one  should  have 
forestalled  the  Sinn  Fein  in  adopting  this  as  the  normal 
procedure. 

Ireland  has  started  nobly  on  its  career  of  self-govern- 
ment by  adopting  the  language  of  Cuchulainn  for  its 
deliberations.  The  perfidious  and  brutal  English  showed 
their  customary  lack  of  sympathetic  discernment  by  re- 
fusing to  interfere  in  any  way;  indeed,  the  only  order 
issued  by  the  military  governor  was  one  rescinding  a 
previous  order  limiting  the  right  of  public  meeting.  No- 
body was  shot,  though  some  may  have  been  half-shot; 
nobody  was  arrested,  and  nobody  understood  anything 
that  was  said. 

It  has  become  a commonplace  that  the  Irish  are  intol- 
erant of  facts,  and  any  one  who  has  ever  wrestled  with 


the  complexities  of  the  Old  Irish  language  will  bear  wit- 
ness that  this  is  true.  The  Irish  today  have  an  admirable 
language  of  their  own,  a tongue  predominant  in  Ireland 
itself  and  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  readily  under- 
stood elsewhere.  It  is  in  no  sense  a corruption  of  Eng- 
lish, but  is  a definite  translation  of  the  genuine  Irish 
idiom  into  English  words.  “It’s  the  foine  bhoy  is  the  son 
av  me  fayther”  is  true  Irish,  with  its  exact  parallel  in 
the  unspellable  Celtic  of  the  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow  eight 
hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a language  of  infinite  expressive- 
ness, of  much  charm,  rich  in  profanity,  and,  as  Tam- 
many Hall  proves,  admirably  adapted  to  the  transaction 
of  political  business.  Such  a language  the  Dail  Eireann 
might  have  used  had  its  members  intended  to  do  more 
than  hypnotize  each  other  with  the  sound  of  their  unin- 
telligible jargon. 

Meanwhile,  The  Bellman  wishes  this  august  body  the 
best  of  success  in  its  task  of  boring  itself  to  death.  Eirinn 
go  bragh  once  more,  likewise  facilis  discensus  Averni,  and 
also  enteuthen  exelaunei  hemeras  tres, — all  of  which  may 
not  be  precisely  Celtic,  but  sounds  quite  as  Irish-parlia- 
mentarian as  if  it  were. 


BLIND  GUIDES 

It  is  a little  difficult  to  be  patient  with  the  blindness 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  who,  during  the  past  week, 
have  been  endeavoring  to  block  the  passage  of  the  bill 
appropriating  one  hundred  million  dollars  to  purchase 
food  for  starving  Europe.  The  world  is  in  flames,  and 
we  must  not  send  water  to  quench  the  conflagration,  be- 
cause there  is  some  one  near  by  who  is  thirsty. 

The  opposition  was  not  confined  to  the  members  of  a 
single  party ; nor  did  the  men  who  composed  it  come  from 
a single  section  of  the  country.  They  had  this,  and  this 
only,  in  common;  that  they  failed  completely  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  lesson  that,  at  such  cost  of  blood  and 
of  sorrow,  the  world  has  been  learning  during  the  past 
four  years.  Parochial  still,  they  are  blind  to  the  legend 
that  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  has  written  on  the  clouds 
in  letters  of  fire:  “For  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and 
no  man  dieth  to  himself.” 

Unless  his  humanity  is  quite  lost,  no  one  can  read 
and  be  unmoved  at  the  terse,  but  very  grim,  report  of  the 
food  situation  in  Europe  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Hoover  the 
other  day  and  printed  in  the  last  number  of  The  Bell- 
man. From  Finland,  from  the  Baltic  states,  from  Serbia, 
from  Austria,  from  Poland,  from  Roumania  and  Armenia 
comes  the  same  story.  The  food  on  hand  is  either  prac- 
tically exhausted  or  exists  in  a meager  supply  for  from 
thirty  to  sixty  days.  “The  above  areas  will  require  about 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  tons  of  imported  food  to  get 
through  until  the  next  harvest,  costing,  say,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars,  delivered.” 

Mr.  Hoover  does  not  make  an  estimate  of  this  kind 
without  an  ample  basis  of  fact.  Better  than  any  one  else 
on  earth,  he  knows  what  the  world’s  necessities  are  and 
how  to  meet  them ; and  when  he  asks  us,  through  the 
President,  to  step  into  line  with  England  and  France  and, 
out  of  our  abundance,  as  the  other  nations  will  out  of 
their  poverty,  to  do  our  part,  the  response  of  the  country 
is  a ringing  assent. 

Relatively,  we  have  been  almost  untouched  by  the  war. 
Our  losses  in  men  have  been  in  scores,  where  our  allies 
have  lost  thousands ; our  financial  resources  have  scarcely 
been  tapped,  where  theirs  have  been  drained;  our  banks 
are  full  of  money,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  with 
the  demand  for  materials  of  reconstruction  and  with  the 
promise  of  bountiful  crops,  our  surplus  will  soon  be 
larger  still.  No  plea  of  poverty  can  stand. 

I Had  the  demand  been  made  two  months  earlier,  and 
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had  it  been  for  a similar  sum  to  purchase  shells  or  poison 
gas  or  aeroplanes,  anything,  in  fact,  that  would  have 
brought  peace,  Mr.  Meyers,  Mr.  Borah  and  Mr.  Kenyon 
would  not  have  hesitated  a moment.  They  forget,  seem- 
ingly, that,  while  we  have  an  armistice,  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  peace.  Senator  Hitchcock  spoke  only  the 
simple  truth  when  he  said  that  now  food  is  more  important 
than  bullets.  We  must  use  it,  as  we  used  them,  to  bring 
the  day  nearer  when  we  can  begin  in  earnest  to  repair 
the  destruction  which  has  been  wrought  by  the  orgy  of 
“blood  and  iron.” 

Even  if  we  were  deaf  to  all  claims  of  humanity  and 
of  pity,  our  self-interest  would  still  demand  that  we  pay 
this  premium  as  insurance  against  disorder.  The  hungry 
man  is  always  an  anarchist.  If  we  permit  the  red  flood 
of  anarchy  to  sweep  over  Europe,  we  cannot  stop  the 
waves  at  our  own  shores.  A stable  government  in  Ger- 
many and  Russia  is  scarcely  less  important  to  us  than  to 
them.  On  a dollars  and  cents  basis,  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  them  lack  food. 

We  are,  however,  scaling  ourselves  by  another  stand- 
ard. We  have  taken  our  place  in  the  family  of  nations, 
and  we  are  not  disposed  to  shirk  the  responsibilities  that 
the  relationship  involves.  Duty,  sacrifice,  justice,  have 
taken  on  a new  and  a larger  meaning,  and  it  is  only  a 
few  of  the  belated  who  have  not  realized  the  significance 
of  the  transformation. 

I EVERLASTING  LIES 

I Although  the  charges  of  disloyalty  against  La  Fol- 

lette,  the  unspeakable,  have  been  dismissed  in  the  Senate, 
it  is  good  to  know  that  one  senator  had  the  courage  and 
manliness  to  express  his  opinion  concerning  the  speech 
made  by  this  apologist  for  Germany  at  St.  Paul  on  Sep 
tember  20,  1917. 

Senator  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  standing  directly 
across  the  aisle  from  La  Follette,  brought  a flush  of  shame 
to  the  face  of  one  of  those  who  condoned  the  treasonable 
utterances  of  the  man  who  discredits  Wisconsin,  by  say- 
ing a few  plain  words  that  badly  needed  saying. 

These  sentences  should  be  remembered: 

“I  find  in  that  speech  the  charge  that  the  United 
States  went  to  war  to  protect  Morgan  interests.  I find  in 
that  speech  the  charge  that  the  United  States  vyent  to  war 
and  sacrificed  our  children  in  order  that  rich  Americans 
might  ride  on  munitions  boats. 

“It  is  an  everlasting  lie  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  went  to  war  to  protect  Morgan  interests  or  capi- 
talistic interests. 

“It  is  an  everlasting  lie  that  the  people  ever  sent 
their  boys  to  be  cannon  fodder  in  Europe  so  that  Ameri- 
cans might  ride  on  munitions  vessels. 

“It  is  an  everlasting  lie  that  the  Lusitania  was  armed 
or  carried  any  dangerous  explosive,  or  that  any  law  was 
violated  by  Americans  taking  passage. 

“It  is  an  everlasting  lie  that  the  Americans  who  went 
down  to  their  graves  on  that  memorable  day  of  German 
barbarity  went  there  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  capitalism 
1 or  to  protect  munitions.” 

When  the  soldiers  from  Wisconsin  who  went  forth  in 
the  service  of  their  country  return  to  take  up  again  the 
duties  of  civilian  life,  which  include  the  duty  of  voting, 
they  will  not  forget  these  “everlasting  lies.”  La  Follette 
is  not  the  only  United  States  senator  now  shaking  in  Ins 
boots  in  fear  and  trembling  because  of  the  fearful  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  When  J ohnny  comes  marching  home 
ao-ain  there  will  be  something  doing  among  the  political 
has-beens  who  endeavored  to  discredit  him  and  bring 
shame  upon  his  country’s  cause.  It  will  be  interesting 
and  instructive  to  note  the  results. 

MR.  DOOLITTLE  DOES  SOMETHING 
Representative  Dudley  Doolittle,  of  Kansas,  is  said 
to  have  introduced  in  the  House  a bill  demanding  that 
the  allied  troops  make  a triumphal  entry  into  Berlin,  in 
order  to  convince  the  Germans  that  they  have  really  been 
beaten.  Mr.  Doolittle  is  evidently  of  the  opinion  that 
the  abject  surrender  of  the  German  fleet  was  a mere  for- 
mality, and  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland  another  stra- 
tegic retreat.  The  newspaper  stories  of  returning  Ger- 
man troops  being  hailed  as  glorious  victors  have  pro 
foundly  disturbed  him,  and  he  wants  to  show  the  world 
that  Bismarck  was  not  the  only  stage  manager  for  a 
triumphal  entry  into  a conquered  capital. 

Of  course  Mr.  Doolittle  s bill  will  accomplish  nothing; 
it  was  not  expected  to  do  so.  Berlin  is  quite  safe,  so  far 
as  all  the  Doolittles  in  America  are  concerned.  If  the 
allies  ever  march  down  Unter  den  Linden,  which  is  most 
impossible,  they  will  do  so  in  order  to  protect  Germany 
against  itself,  and  not  merely  to  demonstrate  a victory  the 
thoroughness  of  which  is  already  manifest.  Germany’s 
punishment  is  as  yet  by  no  means  complete,  but  the  full 
measure  of  the  sentence  may  safely  be  left  to  be  formu- 
lated by  those  who,  for  over  four  years,  have  had  more 
at  stake  than  Mr.  Dudley  Doolittle,  of  Kansas. 

The  grand  army  of  American  Doolittles  is,  however, 
numerically  strong  and  vocally  strident  enough  to  make 
a considerable  amount  of  trouble.  It  embodies  the  ideals 
of  Bismarck  in  the  effort  to  overthrow  the  Bismarck  tradi- 
tion; its  object  is  to  perpetuate  the  Hymn  of  Hate  by 
fashioning  a counter-hymn  for  American  voices.  It  clings 
to  the  doctrine  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  even  though  the 
experience  of  two  thousand  years  has  absolutely  indorsed 
its  denunciation  by  the  founder  of  that  Christianity  which 
is  so  easy  to  profess  and  so  hard  to  practice.  Under  cover 
of  a plea  of  patriotism,  it  seeks  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
future  wars  by  converting  justice  into  mere  retaliation. 

There  is  no  reason  for  fearing  that  Germany  will  not 
be  fully  sensible  of  the  extent  of  the  disaster  which  the 
blind  madness  of  its  rulers  has  brought  upon  it.  Half  a 
century  from  now  the  world’s  thought  will  be  guided  by 
men  and  women  who,  as  children,  learned  to  loathe  the 
name  of  Germany;  the  stories  of  the  Lusitania  and  of 
Edith  Cavell  are  not  going  to  die.  The  punishment  of 
Germany  is,  in  large  measure^  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  council  of  the  victors;  retributive  justice  of  this  kind 
is  inexorable,  and  its  decrees  are  in  the  long  run  measured 
fairly  by  the  crimes  committed.  As  for  such  immediate 
action  as  may  be  necessary,  men  like  Clemenceau  and 
Lloyd-George  may  safely  be  counted  on  to  demand  from 
Germany  the  utmost  possible  reparation. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Doolittles  would  do 
better  to  keep  still.  If  Foch,  Haig  or  Pershing  had  de- 
manded a triumphal  entry  into  Berlin,  patterned  after 
the  ceremony  which  the  Kaiser  had  doubtless  arranged 
for  the  edification  of  a prostrate  Paris,  there  would  have 
been  some  reason  for  considering  it ; but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  any  of  these  distinguished  soldiers  ev  er 
so  much  as  suggested  such  a thing.  Marshal  Foch  is 
credited  with  having  formulated  the  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice, or  rather  the  surrender,  and  he  did  so  with  the  utmost 
thoroughness,  but  he  did  not  see  fit  to  include  this  par- 
ticular episode.  Profound  as  may  be  the  Doolittle  com 
prehension  of  European  conditions,  the  allied  gov  ern 
ments  have  undertaken  to  secure  their  counsel  through 
other  channels.  His  effort  may  impress  his  sterling  patri- 
otism on  the  voters  of  Strong  City,  Kansas,  but  beyond 
this  it  simply  serves  as  an  example  of  that  kind  of  intem- 
perate folly  which  has  as  its  object  the  perpetuation  of 
such  national  hatreds  as  would  most  surely  lead  to  another 
great  war. 
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The  first  important  business 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  which 
was  formally  opened  on  Satur- 
day, January  18,  developed  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  in  the 
adoption  by  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  a plan,  formulated  by 
President  Wilson,  for  uniting 
the  factions  in  Russia  and  bringing  them  into  the  Ver- 
sailles congress. 

Representatives  of  the  various  groups  now  in  control 
throughout  the  former  empire,  including  the  Bolsheviki, 
are  asked  to  meet  the  allied  and  associated  governments 
at  Princes’  Island,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  on  February 
15,  the  contending  parties  meantime  effecting  a truce  and 
suspending  all  military  operations. 

Besides  this  proposal,  which  was  immediately  dis- 
patched by  wireless,  the  joint  commission  of  the  associ- 
ated powers,  to  be  appointed  later,  will  lay  down  four 
conditions  indispensable  to  bringing  about  an  adjust- 
ment: first,  peace  at  all  points;  second,  removal  of  all 
economic  barriers  which  restrain  the  free  circulation  of 
exchange  of  food  and  commodities  between  the  factional 
zones  and  the  outside  world ; third,  general  elections  on  a 
representative  basis;  and  fourth,  some  adequate  arrange- 
ment for  the  payment  of  debts. 

President  Wilson’s  plan  was  adopted  unanimously,  the 
only  adverse  opinion  in  the  conference  being  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  proposition  would  be  accepted.  Even  if  re- 
jected, however,  the  move  cannot  fail  of  great  results; 
it  will  at  least  pave  the  way  for  other  measures,  and  clear 
the  air  of  a distressing  confusion  in  the  allied  policy 
toward  Russia. 


The  plans  of  President  Wilson  and  Lloyd-George, 
dealing  with  a league  of  nations,  will  be  the  first  order 
of  business  at  a full  conference  announced  for  Saturday, 
January  25.  Early  consideration  of  this  issue,  and  the 
tacit  understanding  now  existing  on  the  subject,  consti- 
tute another  great  victory  for  the  conference  programme 
of  the  American  President. 

A joint  commission  of  two  each  from  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  will  proceed 
immediately  to  Danzig  and  Warsaw  to  consider  the  entire 
military,  economic  and  political  situation  of  Poland. 

The  great  uproar  of  last  week  over  the  question  of 
Peace  Conference  publicity  partly  subsided  after  a modi- 
fication of  the  first  ruling  for  closed  sessions.  Press 
representatives  are  admitted  to  “meet  the  full  confer- 
ence, but  upon  necessary  occasions  the  sessions  may  be 
held  in  camera.”  In  effect,  the  arrangement  now  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  general  parliamentary  practice,  the  real 
business,  as  a rule,  being  done  outside  the  “full  confer- 
ence,” and  merely  being  given  formal  expression  there. 
It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  further,  but  unavailing, 
protest  from  the  allied  press. 


The  only  candidate  that  appears  to  have  any  chance 
of  replacing  Chancellor  Ebert  is  Mathias  Erzberger, 
chairman  of  the  German  armistice  commission  and  leader 
of  the  Centrist  party.  Berlin  newspapers  predict  that 
Herr  Naumann,  democrat,  will  be  the  first  president  of 
the  new  German  republic. 

The  Spartacan  revolt  seems  to  have  been  overcome, 
although  it  developed  new  ferocity  immediately  following 
the  violent  deaths  of  Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Lux- 
emburg, reported  to  have  been  killed  by  a mob  on  Jan- 
uary 16. 

ROYALIST  REVOLUTION  IN  PORTUGAL 

The  intermittently  troubled  affairs  of  Portugal  took 
on  the  complexion  of  a royalist  revolution  on  Monday  of 
this  week,  an  attempt  to  restore  the  monarchy,  with  for- 
mer King  Manuel  on  the  throne,  being  made  in  the  north- 
ern provinces.  Martial  law  was  promptly  declared,  and 
the  undertaking  was  discouraged  by  former  King  Manuel, 
who  wired  his  disapproval  from  England. 

VERDICT  OF  “guilty”  AGAINST  I.  W.  W.’s 

The  forty-six  defendants  in  California’s  I.  W.  W. 
conspiracy  case  were  found  guilty  in  the  federal  district 
court  at  Sacramento,  January  16,  thus  recording  another 
act  of  laborious  and  belated  justice  against  a pernicious 
enemy  of  law  and  order.  Sentences  of  from  one  to  ten 
years’  imprisonment  were  imposed  on  the  following  day. 

Forty-three  of  the  accused  persons  made  what  was 
referred  to  as  a “silent  defense,”  appearing  in  court 
throughout  the  trial  without  counsel  and  uttering  no  word 
in  their  own  behalf.  Many  of  these  defendants  broke 
their  silence  when  sentence  was  imposed,  giving  vent  to 
impassioned  oratory. 

The  I.  W.  W.  conspiracy  case  had  its  inception  with 
the  investigation  of  the  dynamiting  of  the  home  of  Gov- 
ernor William  D.  Stephens  the  night  of  December  17, 
1917. 

More  than  thirty  alleged  I.  W.  W.’s  were  arrested 
five  days  after  the  explosion.  Later,  three  indictments 
were  found  against  eighty  alleged  members  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  case  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Chicago 
I.  W.  W.  conspiracy  case  which  resulted  in  the  conviction 
of  William  D.  Haywood,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  about  ninety  other  men.  The  defendants 
in  the  Sacramento  case  were  alleged  to  have  conspired 
with  Haywood  in  the  Chicago  case. 

The  general  charge  in  all  the  indictments  was  a con- 
spiracy to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  espionage  act.  Specifically  the  defendants,  among 
whom  was  one  woman,  Theodora  Poliak,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, were  charged  with  attempting  to  obstruct  war  activ- 
ities of  the  United  States  government. 

One  section  incorporated  in  all  of  the  indictments 
charged  that  the  defendants  sought  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  the  organization  by  threats,  assaults,  injuries, 
intimidations  and  murders  upon  the  persons,  and  the  in- 
jury and  destruction  of  the  property  by  sabotage,  the 
forcible  resistance  to  the  execution  of  all  laws,  and  finally 
the  forcible  revolutionary  overthrow  of  all  existing  gov- 
ernmental authority  in  the  LTnited  States. 

CANADIAN  SOLDIERS’  DEPENDENTS 


THE  GERMAN  ELECTIONS 

Latest  available  returns  from  the  German  elections 
indicate  that  the  conservative  element  will  be  able  to 
control  the  German  national  assembly.  This  is  contin- 
gent, however,  upon  the  possibility  of  effecting  a coalition 
among  the  three  parties  constituting  the  conservative 
faction. 


Approximately  fifty  thousand  dependents  of  Cana- 
dian soldiers  overseas  are  in  the  British  Isles  at  present, 
in  addition  to  about  twenty-two  thousand  who  have  been 
returned  to  Canada.  Under  the  government’s  policy  these 
dependents  will  be  brought  home  at  public  expense.  Many 
of  them  are  wives  of  Canadian  officers  and  men  who  were 
married  in  Great  Britain  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
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THE  MEN  OF  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

It  is  a curious  fact  that,  until  the  sessions  of  the  great- 
est peace  conference  in  history  were  actually  under  way, 
relatively  little  had  been  decided,  or  at  least  stated, 
regarding  the  personnel  of  the  body  which  will  determine 
the  basis  on  which  the  new  world  is  to  be  built  up.  Only 
last  week  was  any  announcement  issued  regarding  the 
number  of  delegates  from  most  of  the  nations  involved, 
and  this,  it  was  expressly  stated,  was  subject  to  revision. 
This  lack  of  certainty  was  a chief  cause  of  many  of  the 
rumors  which  have  been  current  regarding  the  apparently 
small  progress  so  far  made.  The  answer  was,  of  course, 
that  while  every  delegate  will  doubtless  have  full  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  wishes  of  those  he  represents,  the 
real  task  of  formulating  the  general  plan  for  peace  rests 
with  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace  Congress,  the 
group  of  leaders  representing  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Japan  and  the  United  States  which  had  already 
been  in  session  for  some  days. 

It  is  in  the  hands  of  these  few  men  that  the  world  s 
future  really  lies;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  never 
in  history  has  there  been  any  group  so  admirably  fitted 
for  so  great  a responsibility.  The  men  of  the  -Supreme 
Council  are,  with  a few  exceptions,  neither  professional 
diplomats  nor  military  leaders,  but  statesmen  who  have 
won  the  confidence  of  their  peoples  by  years  of  tried  serv- 
ice. They  have  proved  themselves  public  servants  by  the 
quality  of  their  leadership;  and  they  are  able  to  speak 
with  the  voices  of  the  millions  who  trust  them. 

The  publicity  that  has  so  far  attended  the  sessions  of 
the  Conference  has  been  of  such  a kind  as  to  give  little 
clue  to  the  parts  to  be  played  by  the  representatives  who 
are  not  likewise  members  of  the  Supreme  Council.  The 
matters  which  must  be  discussed  and  decided  are  so  in- 
finitely varied,  and  many  of  them,  while  far-reaching  in 
their  possible  effects,  are  primarily  so  concerned  with 
local  issues,  that  it  seems  probable  that  a committee  sys- 
tem will  be  adopted.  The  Supreme  Council  will,  of 
course,  formulate  the  main  principles  to  be  laid  before 
the  Council,  but  matters  of  detail,  particularly  those  in- 
volving mainly  the  smaller  nations,  seem  likely  to  be 
referred  to  committees  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
countries  most  concerned  therewith.  If  this  procedure 
is  adopted,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  most  of  the 
less  conspicuous  members  of  the  Conference  will  have 
any  great  influence  on  the  general  outcome.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, for  example,  that  after  the  opening  sessions  of  the 
Conference  as  a whole,  the  meetings  were  adjourned  while 
the  Supreme  Council  took  up  the  problem  of  Russia. 

This  Council  consists,  as  the  laconic  official  bulletin 
states  it,  of  “the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
prime  ministers  and  foreign  ministers  of  the  allied  powers, 
assisted  by  the  Japanese  representatives.”  This  means 
ten  men:  'President  Wilson  and  Secretary  of  State  Rob- 
ert Lansing— who  presumably  appears  as  the  “foreign 
minister”  of  the  United  States ; David  Lloyd-George  and 
Arthur  J.  Balfour;  Georges  Clemenceau  and  Stephen 
Pichon;  Premier  Orlando  and  Baron  Sonnino;  Viscount 
Chinda’  and  Baron  Matsui.  To  these  should  be  added 
Marshal  Foch,  who  appears  to  have  been  regularly  in- 
cluded as  the  military  member  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

It  is  among  these  eleven  men  that  personality  is  most 
certain  to  count,  and  of  them  five  at  present  stand  out 
as  likely  to  exercise  the  greatest  influence  over  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Peace  Conference:  the  two  British  repre- 
sentatives, the  French  premier,  the  military  commander 
of  the  allied  armies,  and  the  American  president. 

The  position  of  President  Wilson  with  relation  to  the 
Peace  Conference  has  already  been  made  clear,  not  alone 


The  Supreme  Military  Commander:  Marshal  Foch 
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by  his  own  utterances,  but  by  the  response  of  Europe  to 
his  arrival.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  United  States, 
but  he  is  far  more  than  that:  he  is  the  one  man  who  has 
been  able  to  formulate  impartially  and  for  all  peoples  the 
principles  for  which  the  great  war  has  been  fought.  It  is 
intensely  significant  that  the  German  people  look  chiefly 
to  Woodrow  Wilson  for  justice,  to  the  man  who,  for  two 
years,  was  the  target  for  their  bitterest  hatred  and  most 
'venomous  abuse.  That  this  should  draw  upon  him  the 
charge  of  pro-Germanism  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  absurd, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  President  occupies  m the  Su- 
preme Council,  so  nearly  as  any  one  human  being  can 
occupy  it,  the  position  of  Justice. 

Beside  him,  and  likely,  it  may  be  assumed,  to  be  his 
closest  ally,  stands  David  Lloyd-George,  the  Welsh  law- 
yer to  whom  the  people  of  Great  Britain  turned  almost 
in  desperation  when  it  became  clear  that  the  Asquith  gov- 
ernment was  a menace  to  the  national  cause.  The  kinship 
between  the  two  leaders  is  in  their  unswerving  belief  in 
democracy,  not  as  a mere  theory,  a word  to  be  used  as  a 
cover  for' disguised  oligarchy,  but  as  the  saving  political 
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faith.  In  both,  more- 
over, the  instinct  for 
democracy  is  curiously 
tempered  by  the  ability 
to  get  things  efficiently 
accomplished ; both 
have  demonstrated  the 
paradox  of  democratic 
autocracy. 

Only  a few  years  ago 
Lloyd-George  was,  in 
the  eyes  of  conserva- 
tive England,  the  evil 
spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment: the  iconoclast, 
the  overturner  of  solid 
tradition,  the  enemy  of 
all  that  was  estab- 
lished, and  respectable, 
and  right.  Neverthe- 
less, in  1916,  when  the 
coalition  government 
was  established  under 
his  leadership,  a con- 
siderable part  of  the 
conservative  party 
swung  to  his  support, 
convinced  that,  howev- 
er pernicious  his  social 
and  economic  theories, 
he  was  the  one  man 
who  could  lead  Britain 
to  safety.  Last  De- 
cember, in  a general 
election  dominated  by 
the  joy  of  recent  vic- 
tory, his  indorsement 
was  overwhelming,  and 


David  Lloyd-George,  Marshals  Joffre  and  Haig  and  M.  Thomas 


the  very  backbone  of 
his  following  was  from 
the  one-time  Unionists 
who  used  to  shudder  at 
his  name. 

Everything  indicates 
that  these  two  leaders 
of  democracy,  the 
American  president 
and  the  British  pre- 
mier, are  in  essential 
agreement  as  to  the 
main  problems  which 
will  come  before  the 
Conference;  the  posi- 
tion of  the  third  out- 
standing figure,  Pre- 
mier Georges  Clemen- 
ceau,  is  less  clearly  de- 
fined. He  belongs  to 
an  utterly  different 
tradition;  he  was  edu- 
cated in  a school  at 
which  neither  Mr.  Wil- 
son nor  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  ever  studied ; in 
one  sense,  he  is  not  an 
exponent  of  democracy 
at  all. 

Born  seventy  - six 
years  ago,  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  probably  retains 
among  his  recollections 
of  earliest  boyhood 
some  memory  of  the 
stormy  days  of  184-8; 
his  youth  was  passed  in 
the  excitement  of  the 
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Mr.  Balfour  (center)  and  Mr.  Lansing  (right) 

days  of  the  Second  Empire.  He  was  a political  force  to 
be  reckoned  with,  along  with  Gambetta  and  Ferry,  among 
the  younger  men  who  shaped  the  1 rench  republic  from 
the  wreck  of  the  war  of  1870.  For  nearly  half  a century 
he  has  been  the  leader  of  the  French  rad- 
ical groups,  not  as  a prophet  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  as  the  astute  political  leader 
who  saw  in  radicalism  the  victorious  foe 
of  those  who  still  sought  to  undo  a cen- 
tury of  French  progress  by  restoring  the 
monarchy.  He  has  led  because  he  has 
been  the  hardest  political  fighter  in 
France.  Like  Wilson  and  Lloyd-George, 
he  has  proved  himself  to  be  the  one  man 
in  his  country  who  could  most  certainly 
get  things  done,  but  his  aims  and  the 
sources  of  his  power  have  set  him  apart 
from  his  colleagues. 

How  will  this  veteran  of  half  a cen- 
tury of  political  and  diplomatic  warfare 
co-operate  with  the  American  idealist 
and  the  British  popular  leader?  That  is 
today  the  great  question  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  Clemenceau  is  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  Supreme  Council;  he 
represents  the  nation  which  has  suffered 
and  accomplished  most  in  the  great  war. 

If  he  agrees  with  his  two  foremost  col- 
leagues, the  general  course  of  the  Con- 
ference will  in  all  probability  run  with 
comparative  smoothness ; if  he  dissents, 
he  will  be  immovable.  He  has  often  been 
called  a tiger,  sometimes  a sphinx ; both 
qualities  are  likely  to  be  in  evidence 
before  the  work  of  the  Conference  is 
completed. 


Outside  of  these  three,  the  most  conspicuous  members 
of  the  Supreme  Council  are  the  Italian  premier,  Orlando, 
the  second  British  representative,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Mar- 
shal Foch.  The  position  of  Italy  has  been  rendered  cha- 
otic by  the  recent  resignation  of  the  cabinet,  and  though 
Premier  Orlando  remains  in  office,  the  message  with  which 
he  was  charged  on  his  return  to  Paris  must  have  depended 
in  large  measure  on  such  agreement  as  can  be  established 
among  the  conflicting  elements  in  his  own  country.  Italy 
has  conspicuously  failed  to  produce  any  genuine  national 
leader  during  its  years  of  the  war,  and  its  government  has 
been  torn  by  the  constant  necessity  for  compromises.  It 
is  reported  that  one  of  the  delegates  to  Paris  will  be  An- 
tonio Salandra,  who  was  premier  in  1914  and  1915,  dur- 
ing the  days  when  Italy  signified,  first,  its  determination 
to  break  with  the  Triple  Alliance  of  which  it  was  nomi- 
nally a part,  and,  second,  its  decision  to  enter  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  allies.  If  Salandra’s  appointment  is  offi- 
cially confirmed,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  he,  rather 
than  Premier  Orlando,  will  be  the  chief  spokesman  of 
the  Italian  delegation.  Alone  of  the  five  leading  nations 
involved,  Italy  is  disposed  to  insist  on  territorial  matters 
as  of  the  first  importance,  and  at  the  same  time  is  handi- 
capped by  the  failure  of  its  own  people  to  agree  as  to 
what  the  territorial  provisions  for  Italy’s  aggrandizement 
ought  to  be. 

Of  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  Lloyd-George’s  foremost  col- 
league, it  may  safely  be  said  that  he  will  stand  closely 
with  his  leader  and  with  President  Wilson.  No  English- 
man today  is  more  widely  honoured  or  trusted.  A Con- 
servative for  forty-four  years  of  active  political  life — he 
entered  Parliament  in  1874,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  - 
he  was  chosen  as  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  coali- 
tion cabinet,  and  has  given  unsparingly  of  his  wisdom 
and  strength  to  maintain  the  solidarity  of  the  govern- 
ment headed  by  the  man  who  was  until  recently  one  of  his 
chief  political  enemies. 

Like  Clemenceau,  Balfour  is  a veteran  of  European 
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The  Leader  of  France:  Premier  Clemeneeau 
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diplomacy.  He  was  private  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  when  that  statesman  was  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  went  to  Berlin  as  one  of  the  famous 
mission  led  by  Salisbury  and  Disraeli  in  1878.  He  will 
be,  presumably,  the  only  member  of  the  present  Congress 
who  took  a personal  part  in  that  other  and  most  extraor- 
dinary meeting.  He  saw  there  Andrassy,  representing  all 
that  made  Austria  so  baneful  an  influence  in  European 
history;  Gortchakoff,  blundering  away  all  the  possible 
benefits  which  Russia  might  have  won  as  the  result  of  its 
victory  over  the  Turks;  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  the  German 
adventurer  who  had  become  the  Sultan’s  able  and  suc- 
cessful spokesman;  Disraeli,  triumphantly  steering 
Europe  into  endless  future  troubles  by  an  astuteness 
which  saw  too  few  years  ahead ; and  above  all,  Bismarck, 
in  his  role  of  “honest  broker,”  manifestly  delighted  at  the 
British  diplomat’s  shortsighted  subtlety.  “The  old  Jew 
— he  is  the  man,”  was  Bismarck’s  succinct  comment;  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Balfour  wholly  agreed. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  Mr.  Balfour  was  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
after  the  brief  triumph  of  the  Liberals  he  held  the  office 
again,  for  the  eleven  years  from  1895  to  1906.  While,  in 
1911,  the  official  leadership  of  the  opposition  went  to  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  Mr.  Balfour  remained  the  great  hope  of  the 
Conservatives,  and  in  the  coalition  ministry  he  admirably 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  long  years  of  service.  A 
scholar  and  an  author — he  has  written  various  books,  most 


of  them  concerned  with  philosophy  and  religious  thought, 
— he  combines  the  training  of  the  statesman  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  politician  with  the  lofty  idealism  of  a man 
whose  activity  has  never  caused  him  to  lose  the  broader 
vision. 

Of  Marshal  Foch,  even  today,  the  world  knows  rela- 
tively little.  His  genius  was,  above  all  else,  responsible 
for  the  victory  of  civilization  in  arms,  and  yet  no  great 
soldier  has  ever  kept  himself  so  consistently  in  the  back- 
ground. This  much,  at  least,  is  sure:  he  is  not  a soldier 
of  the  traditional  type,  but  a man  of  imagination,  of 
vision,  and  of  a true  conception  of  the  strength  of  democ- 
racy. So  far  his  main  task  has  been  to  guide  the  Supreme 
Council  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  and 
here  he  has  shown  that  union  of  thoroughness  and  mod- 
eration which  is  the  surest  proof  of  his  genius.  His 
function  will  presumably  continue  to  be,  above  all,  that 
of  military  advisor  to  the  Congress.  That  he  will  insist 
on  an  absolute  guaranty  of  future  safety  for  his  country 
goes  without  saying;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
lie  favors  a military  alliance  as  a substitute  for  a genuine 
League  of  Nations. 

These  are  the  men  who  stand  out  today  as  the  leaders 
in  the  great  Conference.  One  other,  who  sat  at  the  table 
when  President  Poincare  delivered  his  opening  address 
of  welcome  on  Saturday,  deserves  special  notice:  Eleu- 
therios  Venizelos,  the  man  who  defied  the  Greek  govern- 
ment under  its  pro-German  ruler,  and  finally  brought  his 
country  into  the  ranks  of  the  allies.  Venizelos  is  of  excep- 
tional importance  from  the  fact  that  the  Balkan  tangle  is 
sure  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  come  be- 
fore the  Conference,  and  the  Greek  statesman  is  without 
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question  the  dominant  figure  in  the  peninsula.  He,  too, 
is  a genuine  representative  of  the  people,  a man  whose 
leadership  is  based  on  his  interpretation  of  his  nation’s 
ideals.  With  him  in  the  Balkan  group  are  the  premier  of 
Serbia,  M.  Pachitch,  and  the  Serbian  minister  at  Paris, 
M.  Vesnitch;  the  Roumanian  delegation  is  headed  by  the 
astute  John  Bratiano.  All  of  these  men  were  brought  to- 
gether in  the  days  following  the  first  Balkan  War,  when 
Greece  and  Serbia,  supported  by  Roumania,  broke  with 
their  late  ally,  Bulgaria,  and  forced  it  into  the  league  with 
then  prostrate  Turkey. 

Twenty-eight  nations  were  represented  on  the  day 
when  the  formal  sessions  of  the  Conference  began. 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
had  five  delegates  apiece;  Belgium,  Serbia  and  Brazil 
each  three;  Greece,  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Roumania 
and  China  two,  and  Portugal  and  sundry  other  small 
nations  which  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  allies, 
one  each.  In  addition,  the  British  colonies  are  repre- 
sented, Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa  and  British  India 
each  with  two  delegates,  and  New  Zealand  with  one. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Belgian  delegation,  led  by 
Emile  Vandervelde,  minister  of  justice,  who  is  supported 
by  King  Albert’s  foreign  minister,  M.  Hymans,  will  play 
a conspicuous  part  in  the  Conference,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  their  interests  are  already  more  than  guaran- 
teed. There  is  little  that  they  can  ask  which  has  not 
already,  in  principle  at  least,  been  accorded  to  them. 
Great  as  is  the  need  of  Belgium,  its  problems  are  not 
complicated  by  such  territorial  matters  as  those  which 
concern  Italy  and  the  Balkan  states.  A far  greater  influ- 
ence on  the  course  of  the  deliberations  is  likely  to  come 
from  a nation  which,  by  comparison,  has  not  suffered  at 
all.  The  Japanese  representatives,  headed  by  Viscount 
Chinda  and  Baron  Matsui,  ambassadors  respectively  to 
Great  Britain  and  to  France,  have  made  public  no  inti- 
mation of  the  position  they  will  take  concerning  the  Far 
East;  and  among  the  many  possible  stumbling-blocks,  this 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  ominous.  It  is  doubtless 
for  this  reason  that  Great  Britain  insisted  on  a separate 
representation  for  her  independent  colonies ; the  Aus- 
tralian and  British  Indian  delegates  may  be  needed  to 
support  the  Chinese  pair  if  Japan  shows  too  great  eager- 
ness to  control  Pacific  Asia. 

The  work  of  the  Conference  will  not,  however,  be 
wholly  done  by  the  formal  delegates.  Each  group  has  a 
more  or  less  extensive  company  of  advisors  and  aids, 
specialists  in  this  and  that,  whose  collective  influence 
may  be  very  great.  Moreover,  some  administrative  func- 
tions of  the  Conference  are  already  in  full  operation, 
notably  the  organization  for  supplying  food  to  the  neutral 
and  enemy  nations  affected  by  the  war.  As  head  of  this 
organization,  Herbert  Hoover  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most 
important  members  of  the  Conference,  even  though  he  has 
no  official  seat  among  the  actual  delegates. 

There  are  unquestionably  many  men  at  the  great 
Congress  who  would  have  found  themselves  quite  at  home 
in  a diplomatic  gathering  of  the  old  type;  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  secret  barter  and  political  com- 
promise. Those  who  dominate,  however,  are  of  another 
and  a newer  kind;  they  have  come,  not  to  seek  to  squeeze 
the  last  drop  of  advantage  for  their  own  countries  out  of 
their  unwilling  neighbors,  but  to  try  by  sober  counsel  to 
arrive  at  such  a basis  for  peace  that  a great  war  will  no 
longer  be  possible.  Such  men,  pre-eminently,  are  those 
of  the  group  which  met  before  the  full  conference  opened, 
and  which,  in  all  probability,  has  already  formulated  the 
principles  upon  which  the  great  structure  to  be  erected  by 

the  Peace  Congress  will  be  founded. 
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ROBIN’S  WOOD 
If  earth  ever  held  a house 
not  built  altogether  by  hands,  it 
was  Robin’s  Wood,  reared,  as  it 
was,  by  the  most  sentient  of 
architects : the  agreement  of 
hearts  and  minds.  Landscape 
gardening  it  had  not,  but  Na- 
ture was  led  and  controlled  with  a sympathy  whose  result 
was  harmony.  The  original  house,  small  and  unpreten- 
tious, was  created  of  love  and  necessity,  and  its  story  was 
Sybilla  Marchemont’s  background. 

She  knew  that  her  father  and  mother  had  driven  miles 
in  a muddy-wheeled  buggy  through  No-Man’s-Woods, 
where  Elinor  selected  the  grove  of  young  trees,  each 
one  holding  its  dryad-like  promise  of  beauty. 

“Fine  timber!’’  the  countrymen  called  it,  but  to  her 
it  meant  more:  a splendid  family,  sweet  to  the  core,  as 
theirs  should  be.  Thoroughbreds,  those  trees,  every  one: 
the  straight,  fearless  sapling  for  porch  rail;  the  lithe, 
silvery  one  for  indoors  banister;  the  stalwart,  round  sen- 
tinels for  mantelposts ; the  sturdy,  gnomelike,  willing 
ones  for  settle  supports.  Cities  would  fall  and  empires 
pass,  but  the  building  of  the  house  was  a lyric  immor- 
talized. 

“Now  for  the  shingles,”  said  Henri,  when  at  last  they 
looked  to  where  a sweep  of  softly  curious  wildwood  trees 
peered  from  the  background  of  dependable  blue.  “Ex- 
actly what  shade  should  they  be,  sweetheart?” 

Elinor  pondered.  “The  shade  of  a humming-bird’s 
nest !”  she  said. 

They  searched  the  woods  road  for  perfect  gravness, 
although  in  matter  of  line  and  color  Henri’s  eye  never 
played  him  false.  Perhaps  his  great-grandfather  was 
responsible  for  that:  the  Chevalier  Jean  Henri  de  Marche- 
mont,  a famous  painter,  whose  miniature  of  the  queen 
came  witli  him  when  he  fled  from  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

On  the  day  of  the  humming-bird  shingles,  Elinor 
Marchemont  leaned  her  head  against  the  doorpost,  an  arm 
thrown  around  it,  and  exclaimed  with  a note  of  passion: 
“I  love  it  until  it  must  feel  it.  The  trees  have  not  had 
time  to  die.  Oh,  Henri,  none  except  our  own  blood  shall 
live  in  it ! Let  us  destroy  it  first.” 

She  was  as  far  from  selfishness  as  a human  mother- 
bird  can  be,  but  Henri  understood. 

“So  be  it,”  he  said.  “It  shall  grow  along  with  us.” 

Consequently,  the  feeling  for  Robin’s  Wood  was  born 
in  the  children,  and  when  the  year  came  for  building  a 
new  wing,  it  was  discussed  for  months  with  Sybilla,  then 
a quaintly  mature  child.  Henri  could  have  added  things 
that  others  found  essential,  but  Elinor  was  firm  when  it 
came  to  electric  lights. 

“The  house  would  not  like  them,”  she  said.  It  loves 
candles,  and  tolerates  lamps  because  we  need  them,  but 
electric  light  would  stare  it  out  of  countenance. 

“Mother  always  talks  as  though  it  were  alive !”  spoke 
Sybilla. 

“No  electric  lights  for  the  house.”  Flenri  poised  his 
pencil  above  the  paper  before  them  on  the  table.  The 
new  wing  will  finally  become  the  main  house,  but  we  must 
try  not  to  let  it  feel  patched.” 

It  grew,  instead,  into  a gently  shaded  harmony,  and 
gradually  unfolded  two  wings,  in  which  the  Marchemonts 
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nested.  A grassy  slope  caught  and  held  the  shadows  that 
waved  the  way  down  to  the  meadow’s  edge,  where  the 
stream  hid  under  a fringe  of  willows.  Elinor,  once  listen- 
ing to  its  shy  ripple,  said: 

“It  never  laughs  aloud !” 

“I  have  noticed  how  courteously  it  suppresses  its  sense 
of  humor,”  agreed  Henri. 

Those  who  drew  nearest  felt  toward  Robin’s  Wood  as 
the  Marchemonts  did.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  Penhoven, 
the  county’s  bachelor-lion,  who  lived  in  the  adjoining 
place,  and  who  was  recorded  as  saying  of  Robin’s  Wood, 
under  a moon-spell,  that  it  smiled  in  its  sleep.  Another 
was  Dilsy,  who,  among  her  own  race,  possessed  the  gift 
of  tongues  and  of  prophecies.  She  had  grown  along  with 
them  until  she  became  “Marchemont’s  old  Dilsy.” 

“Yas,  miss,  it’s  er  gran’  place,”  she  remarked  one 
morning,  when  spring  drew  a veil  over  the  meadows, 
“eben  ef’t  habn’t  got  no  ghos’ !” 

In  the  stillness  following  the  words,  Elinor  heard  the 
far-off,  suppressed  murmur  of  the  stream. 

“It  has  better  than  a ghost,  it  has  a spirit  of  its  own,” 
she  said. 

“Mebby  so.  Miss  Nell,”  rejoined  the  old  woman,  “I 
ain’t  sayin’  we-all  ain’t  better  off  widout  one.  I ain’t 
hankering  fo’  no  white  ’oman  totin’  huh  haid  unner  huh 
arm,  lak  dat  Sukey  done  ’clar  dey’s  got  ober  ter  Marse 
Harry  Cyarr’s  place — no,  miss ! But,  seem  mo’  ’risto- 
cratum-lak  ter  hab  one,  dat’s  all.” 

This  was  before  the  deluge — the  death  of  the  younger 
boy,  followed  by  that  of  Henri  Marchemont.  The  older 
son  went  to  the  city  and  found  work,  and  Elinor,  strug- 
gling against  the  staggering  blow,  broke  and  died  the 
next  autumn. 

“Call  it  anything  you  please,  it  was  heart-break,” 
said  Mr.  Penhoven,  in  the  hushed  house,  with  the  doctor. 
“Thank  God  there  must  be  enough  to  take  care  of 
Sybilla !” 

There  proved  to  be,  in  a meager  way,  and  from  that 
day  Mr.  Penhoven  put  himself  in  the  place  of  her  father. 
She  was  a gentle  piece  of  quaintness,  with  unassailable 
youth  in  the  tendrils  of  her  hair  and  the  fleeting  glance  of 
blue  eyes.  She  acted  upon  his  advice,  closed  the  place, 
and  went  to  board  with  a widow  in  the  village,  upon  the 
assurance  of  a little  insurance  money  and  the  income  from 
Robin’s  Wood.  The  little  insurance  proved  satisfactory, 
but  from  the  first  minute  Robin’s  Wood  started  in  to  be 
an  impediment  in  Sybilla  Marchemont’s  resistless  way. 

It  would  stay  neither  leased  nor  rented,  and  the  con- 
tinual drain  of  small  repairs  for  each  experimental  tenant 
demanded  more  than  the  place  eventually  brought.  Final- 
ly, Sybilla  put  her  small  capital  in  a diminutive  wool  and 
fancy-work  shop  adjoining  the  widow’s,  which  happened 
to  be  exactly  what  the  summer  boarders  wanted.  The  run 
upon  “Sybilla’s  Wools”  was  profitable,  and  filled  her  days 
to  the  total  extinction  of  the  realization  that  she  was  a 
Marchemont  of  Robin’s  Wood. 

Fortunately,  Sybilla  had  not  the  worrying  tempera- 
ment. She  closed  her  shop  Saturday  evenings,  went  to 
church  twice  on  Sunday,  and  reopened  Monday  morning 
with  clocklike  regularity  throughout  the  first  year.  There 
was  a comfortable  little  room  behind  the  shop,  with  settles 
and  chairs  from  Robin’s  Wood,  where  she  matched  yarns, 
and  “purled  and  plained”  with  voluble  customers  who 
liked  to  deal  with  Miss  Marchemont  because  any  one 
could  see  that  she  was  a real  lady  in  spite  of  the  shop. 

Sybilla  was  singularly  undisturbed  by  the  fact  that 
Robin’s  Wood  went  chronically  unleased.  Owing  to  her 
outward  simplicity  and  inward  reserves,  only  Dilsy  sus- 
pected her  secret  disinclination  to  have  the  place  occu- 
pied by  other  than  her  own  family.  There  was  one  nega- 


five,  however,  which  confronted  every  tenant  with 
astounding  obstinacy.  The  owner  flatly  refused  to  put 
electricity  in  Robin’s  Wood.  No  threat  nor  persuasion 
moved  her.  That  is  the  way  with  these  gentle,  reserved 
people:  at  least  so  said  the  summer  boarder;  you  think 
you  are  gathering  a clinging  vine  and  you  are  met  by  a 
granite  wall.  At  any  rate,  the  granite  wall  stood  im- 
placable upon  this  point.  One  evening  old  Dilsy,  now 
rheumatic  and  wiry,  hobbled  past  Robin’s  Wood  with  a 
“summer  wash,”  and  met  Mr.  Penhoven  coming  out  of 
his  own  gate.  She  put  her  bundle  down,  and  pointed  up 
to  the  green  slope  above,  with  her  cane. 

“Y’ain’t  rented  it  yit,  Marse  Willyum,  is  yer?”  she 
asked. 

Mr.  Penhoven  shook  his  head.  “It’s  no  use,  Dilsy. 
They  all  declare  that  the  place  isn’t  comfortable.  Why,  I 
cannot  imagine,  for  it  was  of  all  places  the  most  com- 
fortable. It’s  very  atmosphere  breathed  comfort.” 

“Dat’s  a fac’  suh,  de  mos’  comfortables’  place !”  echoed 
the  old  woman,  with  a veiled  glance  sideways  upon 
Robin’s  Wood. 

“Young  Risley  and  his  wife,. who  took  it  on  trial,  gave 
it  up  before  the  time  was  out.  He  declared — ” 

Mr.  Penhoven  frowned,  and  Dilsy  peered  up  at  him, 
under  her  head-handkerchief. 

“Yes,  suh,  I wunner  how-come  dey  didn’t  stay?” 

“For  the  same  reason  given  by  the  first  tenant:  that 
they  couldn’t  get  a night’s  sleep.  The  place  wore  them 
out!” 

“Wo’  ’em  out!  Now,  heah  dat!”  ejaculated  Dilsy. 
“It  ain’t  nebber  wo’d  we-all  out.” 

“I  told  him  so.  Aunt  Dilsy:  that  it  was  an  ideal  place 
built  by  my  dearest  friends — God  bless  them ! As  for  its 
being  noisy,  he  said  that  he  wished  it  were.” 

“Den  what’s  de  matter  wid  we-all’s  place,  lak  ter 
know?”  uttered  the  old  woman. 

“I,  too,  should  like  to  know.”  His  gaze  rested  retro- 
spectively upon  the  serenity  lying  above  them.  The  shad- 
ows were  long  on  the  slope,  and  somewhere  the  stream 
smiled  to  itself.  He  drew  himself  up  sharply.  “There 
are  many  things  that  we  may  not  know.  But  I should  like 
Miss  Sybilla  to  have  the  extra  income  from  the  place. 
Unless,  of  course,  she  could  live  there  herself.” 

The  old  woman’s  glance  slipped  over  him  and  with- 
drew. 

“Dat’s  de  trufe,  Marse  Willyum.  Seem  lak  she 
ought’nter  be  libin’  lak  er  Pilgrum  an’  er  Stranger,  ain’t 
it  so?  But  she  cyant  lib  up  yander  by  liuhsef,  now  kin 
she?  An’  de  white  gemman  ain’t  whut  dey  wus,  allers 
co’tin’  de  ladies!  Not  dat  Marse  Harry  Cyarr  ain’t 
boun’  ter  be  aroun’,  now  his  wife’s  daid.” 

“Harry  Carr!”  ejaculated  Mr.  Penhoven,  with  more 
violence  than  the  passive  widower’s  name  deserved.  “Why, 
what  do  you  mean,  Dilsy?  Harry  Carr  is  old  enough  to 
be  her  father !” 

“Well,  suh,  I ain’t  des  callin’  him  ole.  He  seem  ole 
ter  you,  Marse  Willyum, but  seem  lak  de  ole  uns  git  mighty 
sprightly  sometimes,  an’  ef  dat  chile  o’  mine  tek  er  fancy 
to  a pusson,  she  ain’t  studyin’  ’bout  him  bein’  ole  er  new ! 
It’s  mighty  temptachus  ter  go  lib  up  yander  at  her  own 
place,  too.” 

“Of  course,  of  course!”  Mr.  Penhoven  was  obviously 
disturbed.  Had  he  not  often  assured  himself  that  Sybilla 
was  not  the  marrying  kind?  And,  above  all,  that  she  must 
not  marry  an  elderly  man?  He  added,  hurriedly:  “Other- 
wise the  place  will  go  down,  and  that  would  be  all  wrong.” 
“Dat’s  so,  suh,  but  de  rights  en  de  wrongs  is  mighty 
lak  de  shoes,  an’  de  way  you  puts  ’em  on,”  said  Dilsy. 
“All  de  folks  moves  outer  dat  place  mighty  quick — yit  we 
nebber  had  no  ghos’ !” 
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idea !”  he  exclaimed. 

“Cose  not.”  Dilsy’s  brown  gaze  slid  over  Robin’s 
Wood  like  a wild  tiling  seeking  covert,  and  suddenly  she 
lowered  her  voice.  “You  heah  me,  Marse  W illyum  ! Dat 
place  ain’t  nebber  gwine  hab  no  folks  lib  in  it,  scusin  bit  s 
own  family.  I done  heered  Miss  Nell  say  so,  many  s de 
time.” 

“Well,  well,  Dilsy,  time  will  show,”  said  Mr.  Pen- 
hoven  hastily.  “Miss  Sybilla’s  shop  is  doing  well.” 

“Yas,  suh— po’  Miss  S’billa!  Seem  lak  she  hadn’t 
oughter  be  lef’  des  ter  dwin’le  away-lak.” 

“Dwindle — good  gracious,  she  isn’t  sick,  is  she? 

“Well,  sub,  Marse  Willyum,  I wudden  des  call  it  sick, 
but  I’se  seen  de  real  quality  go  dat-away,  des  fallin, 
erway,  when  dey’s  libin’  lak  er  Pilgrum  an’  er  Stranger.’ 

“Falling  away — dear  me,  I must  look  into  this.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  Sybilla  had  improved.  Mr.  Penhoven 
passed  bis  hand  over  bis  hair,  with  the  distraction  of  the 
helpless  male. 

“Ain’t  she,  do?”  Dilsy  chuckled,  contrarilv.  “Seem 
lak  she’s  prettier  all  de  time.  Ain  t she,  now  ? 

“She  is,  she  is,  indeed!”  he  agreed. 

Aunt  Dilsy  shouldered  her  bundle  and  passed  on, 
crooning  her  refrain:  “I’m  a Pilgrum,  en  I m a Stran- 
ger. ...”  but  a chuckle  interrupted  it  as  she  looked 
back  to  where  Air.  Penhoven  unlatched  the  gates  of 
Robin’s  Wood. 

A soft  wind  stirred  the  branches ; the  stream  sounded 
very  near,  the  perfume  of  the  budding  locusts  was  faintly 
pervasive,  but  the  dial’s  shadow  was  long  and  stark.  He 
pushed  a dead  vine  from  its  face,  and  read  its  old  inscrip- 
tion: “Time  returns  not.  ...”  Soon  he  would  be  an 
old  man,  and  Sybilla  was  so  sweet.  ...  As  for  Harry 
Carr,  he  never  would  consent  to  such  a thing!  Why, 
Harry  Carr  was  his  own  contemporary,  and  more.  Of 
course,  Sybilla  must  marry  whom  she  would,  but  he  could 
look  into  the  Wool  Shop  and  see  if  there  were  grounds  for 
Dilsy’s  croaking. 

It  proved  to  be  a slack  hour,  and  Sybilla  was  alone. 
The  Shop  was  a pleasant  little  place,  with  its  hints  of 
Robin’s  Wood,  and  plants  in  its  white-draped  window. 
Before  he  knew  it,  Mr.  Penhoven  was  in  a comfortable 
chair,  with  a cup  of  tea  in  his  hands.  Sybilla  inherited 
the  Robin’s  Wood  genius  for  making  others  feel  that  they 
were  wanted. 

“Are  you  quite  satisfied  here?”  he  temporized.  “You 
— you  do  not  think  of  making  a change,  Sybilla?”  As 
she  raised  startled  eyes,  he  went  on:  I thought  perhaps 

that  you — that  is,  Sybilla,  you  must  look  upon  me  as  a 
father,  and  confide  in  me  when  necessary — ” Now,  this 
was  not  in  the  least  what  he  had  intended  saying,  and  Mr. 
Penhoven  burned  himself  with  the  tea,  in  consequence. 

“In  the  light  of—  Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Penhoven,” 
said  Sybilla  gravely.  She  was  busy  over  the  alcohol  lamp 
under  her  kettle,  and  her  face  was  softly  pink. 

“Have  you  seen  Harry  Carr  lately?”  he  ventured. 

“Not  very,”  said  Sybilla. 

“You  know,  my  dear  Sybilla,  that  I will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  help  you  in  any  way — ” 

Sybilla  let  the  fleeting  blue  glance  pass  over  him. 

“You  do,”  she  said.  “I  couldn’t  get  along  without 
you,  Mr.  Penhoven.” 

“Now,  shouldn’t  you?  I like  that,  Sybilla ! I thought 
perhaps  this  old  fogey  was  going  to  be  called  upon  to  give 
you  away  to  some  one  else.” 

Sybiila  was  busily  arranging  crackers  upon  a Robin’s 
Wood  plate. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  given  away,  thank  you,  Mr.  Pen- 


for  me. 

“Good  gracious  ! What  a horrible  idea  !”  he  exclaimed, 
so  disturbed  that  the  conversation  turned  upon  Robin’s 
Wood  drainage  before  he  knew  it,  and  having  moved  in  a 
circle  and  come  out  where  he  started,  Mr.  Penhoven  went 
restlessly  down  to  his  elm-shaded  law  office,  murmuring. 
“Harry  Carr  ! Harry  Carr,  indeed  !” 

Meanwhile,  Sybilla,  behind  dimity  curtains,  watched 
his  retreating  figure,  and  astonished  her  next  customer  by 
commenting  upon  a new  gray  sweater  that  it  did  not  look 
old  at  all.  When  the  customer  had  gone,  Aunt  Dilsy  put 
her  head  in  the  door. 

“Howdy,  Miss  Sybilla.  I des  stop  ter  ax  how  you  is, 
dis  ebenin’.  I see  Marse  Willyum  takin’  hissef  down  de 
street — po’  Marse  Willyum!  Yas’m,  I’ll  hab  a cup  o’ 
tea,  thank  yer,  miss.  . . . Po’  Marse  Willyum ! Seem 

lak  de  Lawd  ain’t  meanin’  a fine  gemman  lak  dat  des  ter 
dwin’le  away-lak,  po’ly  an’  all  by  hissef  ! 

“Dwindle — Why,  Mr.  Penhoven  isn’t  sick,  is  he, 
Dilsy?”  exclaimed  the  startled  Sybilla. 

“Well,  miss,  I des  wudden  call  it  sick,  zackly,  but  I se 
seen  de  real  quality  go  dat-away,  des  fallin  erway-lak, 
when  dey’s  lef’,  lak  er  Pilgrum  an’  er  Stranger.  Nobuddy 
ter  see  ter  him — po’  ole  Marse  Willyum! 

“Why,  Miss  Caroline’s  been  taking  care  of  his  house 
always — and  I shouldn’t  call  Mr.  Penhoven  old  at  all,” 
spoke  Sybilla’s  dignity.  “He  is  the  most  alert  business 
man  around  here.” 

“Ain’t  it  so?”  chuckled  the  old  woman.  “Yit  he  say 
dis  bery  day  dat  Marse  Harry  Cyarr’d  be  too  ole  fo’  you, 
Miss  S’billa.  He  say  you’s  lookin’  ez  pretty  ez  a Robin’s 
Wood  pink,  he  shore  did.  But,  don’t  you  leab  him  know  I 
tole  yer,  miss.  De  white  gemmen  dey  bus’  dey  souls  open 
to  de  ole  ’oman  sometimes,  but  dey  don’  lak  fo’  nobuddy 
ter  know  it — no,  miss!” 

Sybilla’s  face  was  very  pink  as  she  replenished  Dilsy  s 
cup.  “He  is  very  kind,”  she  said.  “How  is  your  wood 
lasting,  Aunt  Dilsy  ?” 

“Gran',  miss!  Marse  Willyum  he  sen'  me  half  a co  d 
las’  week.  Dey  ain’t  no  fiahwood  in  dese  parts  lak  whut 
come  fum  we-all’s  place.” 

“The  tenants  don’t  agree  with  you,”  said  Sybilla, 
smiling. 

“Seem  lak  dem  tenumps  don’t  agree  wid  we-all  s 
place,”  the  old  woman  threw  over  her  shoulder,  as  she 
went. 

But  that  very  afternoon  Mr.  Penhoven  had  an  offer 
for  Robin’s  Wood.  The  applicant  was  a breezy  young 
man  in  a touring-car,  with  a girl  dressed  as  only  ultra 
young  America  dresses. 

“My  name’s  Deyo,”  he  announced,  filling  Mr.  Pen- 
hoven’s  office.  “I  stopped  to  inquire  about  a place  two 
miles  out.  Saw  your  name  on  the  gate.  We  ve  canvassed 
the  county,  and  it  is  about  the  right  distance  for  our  pur 
pose.  Nice-looking  place;  chief  asset  is  that  its  old- 
fashioned.  My  wife  insists  upon  that.  It  needs  repairs, 
no  doubt,  but  if  the  interior  is  satisfactory  we  may  come 
to  terms.” 

Mr.  Penhoven  got  the  keys  with  alacrity,  and  put  Ins 
hat  on.  Things  were  coming  Sybilla’s  way,  after  all. 
Young  Deyo  and  his  wife  were  pleased  with  everything. 
She  pronounced  Robin’s  W ood  the  cutest  thing  she  had 
seen,  and  the  most  unique ; likewise  more  old-fashioned 
than  any  of  the  places  of  those  whom  she  expected  to 
entertain  over  week-ends.  Of  course,  the  owner  would 
put  in  electricity? 

Mr.  Penhoven  regretted  the  owner’s  prejudices 
against  electricity. 

“But,  my  dear  sir,  we  have  stronger  ones  about  going 
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without  it,”  blustered  Deyo.  His  wife  raised  her  barbered 
eyebrows  and  admitted  that  the  candelabra  were  very  chic, 
and  that  perhaps  she  could  do  without  electric  lights  for 
awhile.  It  would  be  different — not  like  other  country- 
places — 

‘‘Old  lady  with  tight  purse-strings?”  remarked  young 
Deyo. 

“Not  at  all.  Miss  Marchemont  is  by  no  means  old, 
and  is  an  excellent  business  woman,”  explained  her  agent. 

“I  attend  to  her  affairs” — adding,  under  his  breath:  “ex- 
cept Sybilla’s  wools.” 

Mrs.  Deyo  returned  from  investigation  to  report  that 
she  must  have  it. 

“Really,  it  has  all  the  air  of  an  old  family  estate!” 
she  exclaimed. 

“It  ought  to,”  said  Mr.  Penhoven.  The  final  contract 
read  that  the  Deyos  were  to  try  it  then  and  there,  with  a 
summer  lease  to  follow.  As  Mr.  Penhoven  explained  to 
Sybilla  that  evening: 

“After  recent  experiences,  we  had  better  take  what  we 
can  get,  and  the  price  is  good,  if  the  jilace  lives  up  to 
its  terms.” 

“Of  course,  it  will  depend  upon  that,”  agreed  Sybilla, 
gravely. 

In  consequence,  the  Deyos,  two  automobiles,  five  serv- 
ants, and  a dog,  infested  Robin’s  Wood.  It  proved  to  be 
a cold  May;  pink  buds  grew  brown  in  a night,  and  fruit 
crops  fell  stark  to  a tragic  chorus  of  farmers.  A colder 
June  followed,  and  in  the  meantime  things  happened. 
Young  Deyo  was  not  epicurean  of  language.  He  stormed 
into  Mr.  Penhoven’s  office  one  morning,  and  announced 
that  they  were  having  a hell  of  a time. 

“But,  my  dear  sir,  how  can  I help  it?  I do  not  ar- 
range the  weather,”  argued  the  lawyer. 

“It’s  not  the  weather — or,  I’m  hanged  if  I know 
whether  it  is  or  not !”  cried  the  young  man.  He  lighted 
a cigarette  with  an  unsteady  hand,  and  threw  three 
matches  away  with  a gesture  of  desperation.  “It’s  been 
going  on  ever  since  we  took  possession,  and  I’m  done  with 
it;  so  is  my  wife.  Say,  is  there  anything  spooky  about 
that  place?  Weird  murder,  or  suicide?” 

Mr.  Penhoven  was  justly  aghast. 

“Robin’s  Wood!  By  no  means,  sir.  I can  assure  you 
nothing  of  that  nature  ever  happened  there.  To  the  con- 
trary it  was  a veritable  heaven  of  a home.” 

Deyo  lighted  another  match,  and  said  that  it  was  a 
blanked  sight  removed  from  a heaven  of  a home  now. 

“What  is  the  trouble:  leaks?”  asked  the  agent. 

“Roof’s  all  right.  I went  up  and  examined  it.  But 
since  we  entered  the  house  we  haven’t  been  able  to  keep 
a fire  burning,  and  we’re  nearly  frozen,  for  one  thing. 
Every  servant  has  gone  except  the  cook,  and  she’s  going.” 

“And  the  fires  in  those  great  fireplaces  were  one  of 
Robin’s  Wood’s  joys,”  Mr.  Penhoven  threw  in.  Young 
Deyo  retorted  that  if  that  was  joy,  give  him  the  other 
thing. 

“As  fast  as  my  man  built  a fire  it  went  out;  didn’t 
smoke,  just  went  out;  dry  wood,  too.  If  my  wife  and  I 
go  outside  the  house,  the  doors  close  upon  us;  that’s  a 
fact,  and  no  wind  either.  If  we  sit  inside,  they  strain  and 
shake  as  though  a tempest  were  upon  them.  On  a still 
night,  too !” 

The  lawyer  smiled.  “Perhaps  you  aren’t  accustomed 
to  the  country.” 

“Both  raised  there,”  admitted  the  tenant,  “but  I never 
heard  in  the  country — ” 

“Well?”  Mr.  Penhoven’s  eyes  were  upon  him. 

“Oh,  nothing  so  commonplace  as  a ghost,  but  we 
haven’t  had  a night’s  sleep  since  we  came.  The  servants 
wouldn’t  stand  for  it,  and  my  wife  declares  that  if  she  I 


sleeps  she  dreams  that  the  walls  are  closing  upon  her  to 
crush  her.  Same  dream  every  time ! Say,  I can’t  have 
her  getting  nervous.  I’d  rather  pay  a month  in  advance 
and  chuck  it.  The  place  doesn’t  live  up  to  its  contract.” 

Mr.  Penhoven  suggested  that  the  causes  for  complaint 
would  not  hold  in  a legal  sense. 

“Hang  legality  !”  exploded  Deyo.  “What  I want  is  to 
put  my  finger  on  the  cause.  Oh,  we’ve  seen  nothing, — but 
to  have  doors  closing  on  you,  and — ” 

“Yes?”  the  lawyer  encouraged. 

“That  stream.  My  wife  declares  that  it  gnashes  its 
teeth  at  her ! We  were  enthused  over  the  ferny  well, 
too ; preferred  it  to  the  windmill  for  drinking-water,  but, 
believe  me,  the  servants  couldn’t  carry  a pail  of  it  to  the 
house;  said  it  emptied  before  they  got  there!  Can  you 
beat  it?” 

Mr.  Penhoven  could  not.  He  could  only  suggest  that 
sometimes  servants  made  up  stories  as  excuses  to  get  back 
to  town,  but  the  tenant  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  con- 
tinued: 

“There’s  the  garden.  A few  things  came  out  in  spite 
of  the  cold,  and  my  wife  was  crazy  about  them;  filled 
bowls  with  wild  things,  you  know.”  He  rapped  im- 
pressively on  the  desk  with  his  knuckles  now.  “Every 
leaf  and  bud  died  before  night.  Yes,  sir,  dead  as  though 
frost-bitten.  Now,  what  d’you  make  of  that?” 

Mr.  Penhoven  smiled.  He  refrained  from  saying  that 
he  had  heard  several  of  these  charges  before. 

“The  worst  of  all  is  my  dog  Duggie.  He’s  only  a 
bull  pup,  but  he’s  a great  dog — Duggie ! He’s  the  best — 
why,  at  home  in  the  apartment,  when  I come  in  all  he 
wants  is  to  lie  down  at  my  feet  and  stay  there  while  I 
smoke.  I pledge  you  my  word,  he’s  had  the  jumps  since 
the  first  minute  he  entered  that  damned  house.  You 
couldn’t  get  Duggie  to  stay  in  it  five  minutes  to  save  your 
life ! The  poor  little  chap  chases  himself  down  to  the 
garage,  and  shakes  like  the  ague.  As  for  the  cook,  she’s 
had  such  an  infernal  time  getting  any  fire  to  burn  that 
she’s  been  drunk  for  a week,  and  we’re  cooking  over  a 
canned  heat  arrangement ! Sweet  place  for  a week-end 
party,  isn’t  it?” 

Mr.  Penhoven  said  that  it  sounded  like  the  fruits  of 
imagination.  Deyo  retorted  that  the  fruits  were  so  ripe, 
they  were  taking  their  imaginations  back  to  town  by  the 
early  express.  The  outcome  was  that  Sybilla  received 
three  months’  rental  and  an  empty  house  on  her  hands. 
That  evening,  while  winding  balls  of  yarn,  she  heard 
the  news  from  Mr.  Penhoven,  and  bore  it  serenely. 

“I  saw  the  automobiles  go  by,”  she  said.  “Why  did 
they  leave?” 

Mr.  Penhoven  intimated  that  the  house  did  not  be- 
have itself.  Sybilla  laughed  softly,  and  it  sounded  as 
though  she  whispered,  “The  precious !”  under  her  breath. 

“What  did  it  do?”  she  murmured,  veiling  her  blue 
glance. 

“Well,  it  appears  that  the  fire  would  not  burn,  the 
water  would  not  stay  in  the  pails,  doors  closed  upon  the 
occupants  and  shut  them  outside,  the  house  moaned  and 
creaked  in  the  night,  and  things  from  the  garden  died 
as  soon  as  plucked.” 

“Oh!”  murmured  Sybilla,  the  blue  glance  startled 
now. 

“Of  course,  they  imagined  it  all.  They  are  veritable 
apartment-house  types,  and  wanted  to  get  back  to  town.” 

Sybilla  said  nothing.  Her  hands  moved  swiftly 
among  her  wools,  and  a little  smile  hovered  around  her 
lips.  Mr.  Penhoven  had  once  remarked  that  Sybilla’s 
smile  was  easy  to  remember.  How  sweet  she  was,  how 
essentially  what  he  would  have  her  to  be.  . . . Dilsy 
was  right.  She  would  live  in  her  own  house.  . . . He 
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did  not  feel  old ; that  is,  not  so  old  as  Harry  Carr.  . . . 

He  aroused  himself  suddenly  from  a day-dream,  and  an- 
swered her  questioning  look. 

“There  is  one  suggestion,  Sybilla,  that  might  solve  it. 

Do  away  with  renting  Robin’s  Wood  for  the  present,  and 
lend  it  as  a summer  branch  of  the  State  Hospital  for 
Home-coming  Convalescents.” 

“Oh,  I should  love  to !”  she  exclaimed. 

“That  is,  if  it  behaves  itself,”  he  added. 

“Of  course,  it  will  depend  upon  that,  said  Sybilla. 
“And— Sybilla— you’re  all  right— quite  well,  aren’t 
you?” 

“Why,  I never  felt  better!”  she  said  in  surprise. 
“Don’t  I look  well?” 

“Like  a Robin’s  Wood  wildrose,”  uttered  Mr.  Pen- 
hoven.  “There,  there,  Sybilla,  don’t  mind  an  old  friend’s 
compliments !” 

“I  don’t,”  said  Sybilla. 

A group  of  convalescents  were  on  the  green  slope  the 
day  that  she  made  her  first  visit : a little  figure  with  thor- 
oughbred poise,  which  shed  an  influence  as  impalpably 
as  did  the  roses  of  Robin’s  Wood.  It  seemed  that  the  place 
lent  its  aid,  in  spite  of  flashing  white  uniforms,  orderlies, 
nurses,  doctors,  and  the  atmosphere  of  prescribed  routine. 

A head  nurse  accompanied  Sybilla,  and  a doctor  followed 
with  Mr.  Penhoven. 

“I  hope  that  you  are  comfortable,”  said  Sybilla  tritely, 
to  the  nurse,  who  was  emphatically  young  and  trained. 

“It’s  the  dearest  place  I ever  was  in  ! I can  t realize 
that  it  is  the  same  one.” 

“The  same?”  queried  Sybilla. 

“Why,  the  first  few  weeks  we  had  a bad  time,  Miss 
Marchemont.  Nothing  went  right.  Not  a fire  would 
burn — ” 

“Oh!”  breathed  Sybilla. 

“And  there  was  no  use  muffling  the  doors,  they  creaked 
anyhow,  and  shook  incessantly  at  night.  None  of  us 
could  sleep,  and  the  patients  grew  so  nervous.” 

“Oh,  I’m  so  sorry,”  murmured  Sybilla,  her  eyes  sweep- 
ing over  the  house. 

“In  fact,  we  grew  quite  desperate;  but  the  day  Dr. 
Henly  arrived  with  some  new  patients  everything  seemed 
to  clear  up  as  by  magic.  There  hasn  t been  a ripple  since, 
and  every  one  has  so  improved  and  recovered  that  we  all 
said  our  star  hero  brought  us  good  luck.  There  he  is, 
under  the  trees.  I must  present  him. 

But  the  nurse  was  peremptorily  called  away  at  the 
moment,  and  Sybilla  found  herself  alone  beside  the  “star 
hero.”  He  smiled  up  at  her,  a charming  smile,  and  she 
took  a chair  beside  him. 

“This  is  my  old  home.  I hope  that  you  like  it  here, 
she  began. 

“I  can  say  but  one  thing  of  it^  said  the  officer,  r 10m 
the  first  moment  I had  the  extraordinary  sensation  of 
having  reached  home.  Yet  my  own  home  is  in  California. 
This  place  seems  to  emanate  love  and  protection.” 

“That  is  wonderful,”  said  Sybilla,  “for  my  father  and 
mother  built  it  for  just  that  kind  of  a home.  I am  Miss 
Marchemont,  and  your  face  is  very  familiar  to  me.” 

The  officer  scanned  her  face  sharply,  then  he  smiled. 
“No  wonder:  I am  Jean  Henri  de  Marchemont.  My 
father  came  from  France,  and  settled  in  the  West,  and  I 
went  in  the  American  army  to  fight  for  both  countries. 

“And  your  resemblance  is  to  the  Chevalier  de  Marche- 
mont, whose  miniature  of  the  queen  I own.  He  was  my 
great-grandfather.” 

“And  mine !”  laughed  the  officer.  Who  can  say,  now, 
that  Robin’s  Wood  does  not  work  magic?  I have  your 
miniature’s  mate  safe  at  home.  Mine  is  of  the  king. 

“And  you  said  that  you  felt  at  home!”  murmured 


Sybilla.  The  officer  nodded,  looking  up  through  the  wav- 
ing shadows  above  them,  and  when  Mr.  Penhoven  arrived 
Sybilla  was  in  the  midst  of  a delightful  conversation  with 
a newly-found  cousin. 

When  they  went  down  the  lane  together  at  dusk,  she 
was  a little  breathless  with  pleasure. 

“And  only  think,  he  said  that  he  felt  at  home  from 
the  first!  Father  would  have  loved  having  Captain  de 
Marchemont  here.  He  is  a very  interesting  person,  and 
I am  going  up  to  talk  with  him  tomorrow.  One  must  look 
after  one’s  own  kin.” 

Mr.  Penhoven  sighed.  After  all,  a middle-aged  law- 
yer in  civilian  dress  cut  no  heroic  figure  beside  a famous 
officer  with  medals  and  Croix  de  Guerre.  After  this  he 
seldom  encountered  Sybilla.  The  summer  flew  on  soft 
wings,  and  Sybilla  went  up  daily  to  see  her  cousin,  but 
Mr.  Penhoven  was  busy  over  reconstruction  committees 
in  the  village.  He  did  not  appear  as  often  at  Robin  s 
Wood.  One  evening  he  stopped  at  the  Shop. 

“I  thought  you  had  deserted  the  hospital,”  said 
Sybilla. 

“Not  until  it  deserts  me.”  He  paused,  but  the  shades 
of  fighting  ancestors  supported  him.  Sybilla,  the  time 
may  come  when  you  may  wish  to  return  to  Robin’s  Wood 
and  settle  there.” 

She  darted  a swift  glance  at  him,  but  he  continued, 
rashly,  out  of  the  rude  awakening  from  a little  day-dream 
that  had  stolen  from  Fool’s  Paradise:  “Therefore  I must 
confide  in  you  that  which  no  one  else  knows  as  yet,  because 
you  may  want  to  make  your  plans.  Dr.  Henly  told  me 
today  that  all  patients  will  be  dismissed  by  the  end  of 
this  week.  It  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  bring  more,  and 
Robin’s  Wood  will  be  vacated.  If  I can  help  you,  Sybilla, 
in  anything  that  you  have  in  mind 

Sybilla  placed  a box  of  yarn  on  a shelf  before  she 
turned.  Then  she  said:  “I  have  no  new  plans — that  is, 
not  yet.  The  house  has  behaved  beautifully,  and  really 
your  help  has  made  it  all  possible ! I cannot  thank  you 
enough,  Mr.  Penhoven,  and  particularly  for  all  that  it 
meant  to  Captain  de  Marchemont.  I owe  everything  to 
you!” 

She  owed  everything  to  him.  Of  course,  everything 
meant  Captain  de  Marchemont,  and  a quiet  wedding  to 
come,  with  himself  to  give  her  away.  Well,  if  Sybilla  did 
not  intend  living  at  Robin’s  M ood  he  would  advise  that 
the  place  should  be  torn  down,  and  the  land  sold,  so  Mr. 
Penhoven  pondered,  when  he  took  his  lonely  way  home. 
A few  days  afterwards  the  last  patients  were  dismissed. 
One  by  one  they  bade  farewell  to  Sybilla.  Doctors  and 
orderlies  bustled  about,  nurses’  uniforms  flashed  whitely 
across  the  green  slope,  and  a great  van  at  the  gates  bore 
away  the  hospital  paraphernalia.  Captain  de  Marche- 
mont, erect  and  smiling,  stood  with  his  crutches  beside 
Sybilla  under  a tree.  She  was  smiling  happily  up  at  him, 
and  Mr.  Penhoven,  approaching,  was  conscious  that  the 
suppressed  pain  at  his  heart  had  become  chronic.  The 
captain  was  saying:  “Chere  cousine,  I shall  picture  you 
living  at  Robin’s  Wood,  and,  perhaps,  not  alone ! God 
bless  you  for  your  sweet  companionship.” 

“And  my  love  to  Cousin  Helene,’  said  Sybilla.  Bring 
her  some  day  to  Robin  s W ood. 

He  kissed  Sybilla’s  hand,  and  bade  them  farewell, 
then  followed  an  orderly  to  a waiting  automobile. 

“Fie  is  so  glad  to  return  to  his  wife,  and  the  little 
Henri,”  said  Sybilla.  “Only  think,  the  boy  has  my 

father’s  name !”  „ 

“I  had  no  idea  that  your  cousin  was  a married  man, 
was  all  that  Mr.  Penhoven  found  words  to  say. 

“You  never  asked  me,”  said  Sybilla,  “and  you  had  so 
much  to  attend  to  that  I took  one  patient  off  your  hands.” 
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Mr.  Penhoven  went  briskly  about  helping  the  remain- 
ing nurses  to  finish  the  work  of  closing  Robin’s  Wood. 
Two  were  to  remain  for  the  night,  and  one  of  them,  watch- 
ing him,  said:  “Any  one  would  think  that  Robin’s  Wood 
had  worked  its  cure  upon  you,  too,  Mr.  Penhoven!” 

“It  has,”  he  uttered,  fervently. 

Early  the  next  morning,  when  the  same  nurse  was 
taking  her  leave,  however,  she  leaned  from  an  automobile 
that  drew  up  for  a moment  before  Mr.  Penhoven’s  office, 
and  remarked:  “I  suppose  it  was  the  absence  of  patients, 
or  the  changing  weather,  but  none  of  us  could  sleep  last 
night,  out  at  Robin’s  Wood.  It  must  be  growing  colder, 
for  the  house  sighed  and  moaned  all  night !” 

* * 

It  stood  silent  and  closed.  Yellow  leaves  drifted  like 
a soft  rain  of  regret,  and  scarlet  sage  burned  in  masses. 
Down  in  the  orchard  late  pears  fell  with  muffled  thuds  in 
the  long  grass.  Mr.  Penhoven  unlatched  the  gates,  and 
went  up  the  slope.  The  shadows  were  longer,  and  the 
sun  pallid,  but  its  beauty  was  an  afterglow.  He  stopped 
when  Sybilla  suddenly  came  out  of  the  house  and  met  him 
midway. 

“I  thought  it  would  be  all  alone — and  I would  just 
come — ” she  began. 

“I  will  go  if  you  would  rather  have  it  that  way,”  he 
said.  Then  swiftly  a miracle  lay  revealed,  with  blinding 
unconsciousness,  in  her  lifted,  blue  gaze. 

“I  would  always  rather  have  you  here,”  said  Sybilla. 


“Sybilla!  . . . There,  child,  don’t  mind  me.  I’m 
capable  of  being  all  kinds  of  a fool — ” 

“But,  don’t  you  like  being  here?”  she  murmured,  face 
bent  above  the  dial’s  words. 

“Why,  God  bless  you,  Sybilla,  don’t  you  know  you 
are  the  dearest  thing  on  earth  to  me?  That  is  why  I 
stay  away,”  he  said. 

Her  finger  traced  the  dial’s  warning,  “Time  returns 
not.  ...” 

“Isn’t  that  a very  foolish  reason  for  staying  away?” 
she  whispered.  . . . 

The  place  enshrined  them  like  a mellow  dream,  as 
they  sat  on  the  steps  together. 

“The  house  will  love  it:  our  living  here,  I mean,”  said 
Sybilla  happily. 

“I  think  we  can  depend  upon  it  for  perfect  behavior,” 
he  agreed,  and  smiled  to  himself  at  a sound.  It  was  old 
Dilsy  passing,  who,  after  a glance  upward,  looked  no 
more,  but  sent  the  refrain  of  her  hymn  back:  “I  kin 
tarry,  I kin  tarry  but  er  night.  ...” 

“Sybilla,”  said  Mr.  Penhoven,  sternly,  “I  learned 
today  that  Harry  Carr  has  been  crippled  up  in  the  house 
with  rheumatism  for  months  !” 

Sybilla  laughed  a low,  joyous  laugh  in  which  the 
stream  joined. 

“I  could  have  told  you  that  last  spring,”  she  said. 

The  long  shadows  wove  their  spell,  the  bees  swam  very 
near;  and  the  door  of  Robin’s  Wood  stood  ajar. 

Virginia  Woodzvard  Cloud. 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  AS  A LETTER-WRITER 

Joseph  B.  Gilder 


For  many  years  I have  been  looking  to  see  an  article 
on  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  a correspondent;  but  if  one  has 
appeared  I have  overlooked  it.  Roosevelt  the  statesman, 
the  politician,  the  historian  and  the  natural  historian,  the 
sportsman,  the  Rough  Rider,  and  (of  course)  Roosevelt 
the  Man,  have  formed  the  theme,  not  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  alone,  but  of  many  and  many-paged 
books.  Yet,  so  far  as  I have  observed,  no  chronicler  has 
thought  of  making  copy  of  his  capacities  and  proclivities 
as  a letter-writer.  It  is  a fruitful  subject,  however,  and 
I shall  continue  to  hope  for  its  adequate  treatment  by 
some  one  who  was  in  close  touch  with  him,  either  as  sec- 
retary or  correspondent. 

As  for  myself,  I was  never  a close  friend  of  the 
Colonel’s ; but  I was  acquainted  with  him  for  over  thirty 
years — in  fact,  ever  since  his  campaign  for  the  mayoralty 
of  New  York,  in  1886,  when  I went  around  with  him 
occasionally  on  his  speaking  trips  about  town.  Though 
as  old  as  he  in  years,  I was  as  green  as  grass,  politically, 
and  fully  expected  to  see  him  elected  mayor.  A few 
nights  before  the  balloting,  one  of  his  lieutenants  brought 
a bit  of  good  news  to  the  back  of  the  platform  where 
Roosevelt  was  waiting  his  turn  to  speak,  and  made  haste 
to  impart  it  to  him.  “If  that  is  so,”  said  he,  “and  some- 
thing else  is  so”  (which  he  repeated),  “I  have  a fighting 
chance !”  This  casual  avowal  that  he  really  didn’t  expect 
to  be  elected  was  an  eye-opener  to  me,  and  I soon  became 
convinced  that  he  had  accepted  the  nomination  merely  to 
“hold  the  party  together.”  As  it  was,  Abram  S.  Hewitt — 
a good  man,  though  Tammany’s  candidate — made  a win- 
ning race  against  Roosevelt  and  Henry  George,  the  single- 
taxer. Though  the  future  president  was  then  only 
twenty-eight,  he  regarded  his  defeat  as  closing  his  politi- 
cal career ! 

From  this  time  on  I had  occasion  to  write  to  Mr. 


Roosevelt,  now  and  then,  up  to  the  very  end  of  his  life. 
Only  ten  days  before  his  death,  I sent  him  a line  of 
congratulation  on  his  supposed  recovery;  and  not  many 
weeks  before  I had  received  three  notes  from  him,  dated, 
respectively,  October  9,  19  and  29.  And  I have  never 
had  a correspondent  on  whose  promptness  I could  so  con- 
fidently rely.  Three  days  at  most  sufficed  to  bring  an 
acknowledgment  of  a letter  mailed  to  the  White  House 
from  New  York,  when  he  was  the  country’s  chief  magis- 
trate, and  every  communication  was  true  to  form ! Some- 
times his  letters  were  not  replies,  but  were  written  of  his 
own  motion,  on  the  moment’s  impulse — as  when  (being 
then  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy)  he  took  exception  to 
something  he  had  read  in  the  Critic  in  reference  to  the 
sinking  of  the  Maine.  “Never  let  any  one  say  such  a 
thing  in  your  paper  again !”  he  exclaimed,  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Now  and  then  he  wrote  for  the  paper  him- 
self. Not  long  ago,  I came  upon  an  old  letter  of  his 
re-inclosing  a check  I had  sent  him  for  a brief  contribu- 
tion on  a public-spirited  and  promising  New  York  lawyer, 
Walter  Howe,  who  had  died  untimely.  The  purport  of  it 
was  that  he  and  I had  joined  in  recognizing  the  worth  of 
a dead  friend,  and  that  such  an  act  should  not  involve 
financial  considerations. 

Having  heard  that  he  had  had  something  to  do  with 
a little  appointment  I once  held  in  London,  I wrote  to 
thank  him,  and  before  long  found  in  the  government 
dispatch-bag  a cordial  note,  saying  that  he  had  confirmed 
the  appointment,  but  laying  all  the  blame  on  the  Secretary 
of  State:  “I  don’t  think  Hay  would  have  had  it  other- 
wise.” When  the  former  president  was  on  his  famous 
hunting  trip  in  Africa,  I sent  him  a copy  of  a song  of 
which  I had  written  not  only  the  words  but  also  (with  a 
temerity  that  angels  lack !)  the  air — something  in  the 
nature  of  a national  anthem.  By  return  of  post  from 
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Uganda  came  a polite  note  of  acknowledgment  from  some 
remote  hunting-camp.  It  was  written  with  an  indelible 
pencil,  and  bore  in  one  corner  the  notation  “On  safari: 
no  ink.”  The  priceless  gift  had  not  yet  reached  him,  but 
he  expected  to  find  it  on  his  arrival  at  Nairobi.  (Wise 
men  always  acknowledge  such  presents  before  they  come 
to  hand !) 

Not  long  afterwards  I petitioned  him  to  back  up  a 
common  friend  whom  I had  induced  to  stand  for  member- 
ship in  a certain  New  \ork  club.  He  was  then  making 
his  post-haste  trip  through  Europe;  but  the  first  mail  for 
America  brought  a letter  from  his  secretary,  saying  that 
his  chief  had  written  to  the  committee  on  admissions. 

In  his  address  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  over  the 
remains  of  the  American  sailors  brought  back  from  Vera 
Cruz,  in  1914,  President  Wilson  quoted  a few  lines  from 
that  striking  bit  of  rhymed  philosophy  called  “If.”  Hav- 
ing occasion  to  write  to  the  author  at  the  time,  I inclosed 
a report  of  the  President’s 
speech.  In  acknowledging 
receipt  of  my  note  and  its  in- 
closure, Mr.  Kipling  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of 
the  honour  that  had  been 
done  him ; and,  as  I had  hap- 
pened to  mention  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  he  “voiced”  a 
longing  desire  to  be  present 
at  any  future  meeting  be- 
tween him  and  Henry  Sav- 
age Landor,  the  traveller, 
who  had  recently  cast  doubt 
upon  the  validity  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Brazilian  River 
of  Doubt — now  the  Rio  Teo- 
doro.  To  the  President  and 
the  former  president  I sent 
copies  of  this  letter,  and  in 
due  time  there  came  from  the 
White  House  a formal  line 
of  acknowledgment  from 
Secretary  Tumulty,  and  from 
Sagamore  Hill,  Oyster  Bay, 
a dictated  letter  signed  by 
the  Colonel  himself,  with  a 
postscript  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. Both  the  typewrit- 
ten part  of  the  letter  and  the 
autographic  addition  were 
dedicated  to  the  proposition 

that  no  man  living  could  be  less  like  Abraham  Lincoln 
than  his  actual  successor  in  the  presidency.  This  was  the 
writer’s  judgment  of  a powerful  and  successful  rival 
above  all,  a living  rival.  Had  he  been  speaking  above 
Mr.  Wilson’s  grave,  he  might  have  used  words  as  generous 
and  magnanimous  as  those  the  President  cabled  from 
Paris  to  Washington,  on  Roosevelt’s  death. 

My  brother,  the  late  Richard  Watson  Gilder, — one  of 
the  Colonel’s  oldest  friends,— once  sent  him  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Post  on  an  opportunity  the 
Republicans  then  had  of  strengthening  their  position  in 
the  South.  He  knew  it  would  interest  the  former  presi- 
dent keenly,  but  it  was  a long  article,  and  he  had  not 
noticed  that  the  writer  incidentally  referred  to  an  oppor- 
tunity that  Roosevelt  himself  had  missed,  when  in  the 
White  House.  Two  or  three  days  later  he  received  a reply 
in  which  the  newspaper’s  correspondent  was  ripped  up 
the  back  to  the  tune  of  thirty-five  hundred  words  or  so ; 
and  the  next  day’s  mail  brought  a supplementary  letter  of 
eight  hundred  words  or  more ! 


IN  MEMORY  OF  J.  L.W 


She  has  gone  out  upon  a quiet  journey) 
Seeking  a goal  too  great  for  us  to  knoW, 
But  she  Will  not  be  tired,  for  there  is  onb? 
Rest  on  the  roads  where  she  Will  go. 


President  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  an  old 
personal  friend  and  political  adherent,  who  balked  at  the 
Colonel’s  Progressive  propaganda  and  especially  at  his 
attitude  toward  the  courts, — is  understood  to  have  re- 
ceived several  thousand  letters  over  the  signature  of 
T.  R. ; and  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
is  credited  with  the  possession  of  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
large  a collection.  Nor  were  these  the  only  men  with 
whom  he  corresponded  often.  This  prodigious  fecundity 
as  a letter-writer  was  merely  incidental  to  activities  as 
politician,  administrator,  speaker,  author  and  sportsman 
that  would  have  seemed  a sufficient  excuse  for  never  writ- 
ing even  the  briefest  note  to  a personal  friend.  On  the 
whole,  Colonel  Roosevelt  appears  to  have  possessed  more 
physical  and  mental  vigor  than  any  man  we  know  of, 
since  Napoleon. 

As  the  Colonel’s  sixtieth  birthday  approached,  last 
autumn,  it  occurred  to  me  to  arrange  a little  dinner  party 

in  his  honour,  to  be  given  by 
men  who  in  the  same  year 
had  occasion  to  celebrate 
similar  anniversaries  of  their 
own.  Before  broaching  the 
matter  to  our  prospective 
guest,  I secured  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Major  General 
Goethals,  Vice  Admiral 


1 


In  fke  Still  Country  fhat  she  travels  o\>er 
Past  (he  last  star  lifted  against  fhe  night, 
There  Will  be  man?  a Welcome  to  aWait  her, 
Greetings,  and  man;?  a friendly  light. 

To  her  Who  ga\>e  such  Welcoming  to 
strangers 

Here  on  (he  earth,  from  her  heart  s 
gracious  store, 

Surely  to  her  Infinit?  Will  open 
Door  after  gloWing  door. 


Sara  Teasdale. 


Gleaves,  former  Attorney 
General  Wickersham  and 
several  other  men  of  note 
who,  like  the  Colonel,  had 
happened  to  be  born  in  1858 
— that  annus  mirabilis,  as 
the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen 
called  it.  I asked  him  to 
name  a date  neighboring  that 
of  his  birth,  as  I knew  there 
was  no  use  asking  so  devoted 
a family  man  to  absent  him- 
self from  his  own  fireside  on 
his  actual  birthday  (October 
27)  ; but  he  misread  the  in- 
vitation, and  declined  it  on 
the  ground  that  he  must  dine 
at  home  on  the  eventful  day, 
much  as  he  would  enjoy 
meeting  the  friends  I named. 
An  explanation  and  dis- 
claimer on  my  part  led  him 
to  express  his  inability  to 
make  such  an  engagement  for  any  approximate  date, 
as  he  found  himself  forced  to  decline  all  such  invitations 
at  the  present  time.  Assuming  that  this  closed  the  in- 
cident, I'  was  surprised  on  receiving,  ten  days  later,  a 
third  letter  on  the  subject,  written  only  a few  days  be- 
fore his  last  sojourn  in  Roosevelt  Hospital.  Brief  as 
it  is,  it  is  so  characteristic  of  the  writer  in  its  directness 
and  cordiality,  that  I make  no  apology  for  printing  it. 
Its  brevity,  too,  is  characteristic — though,  as  I have 
shown,  he  could  write  at  great  length  if  there  was  much 
to  be  said: 

“My  dear  Gilder:  “October  29,  1918. 

“I  am  very  much  touched  by  your  kindness;  but,  my 
dear  fellow,  at  present  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  accept. 
I have  refused  a number  of  invitations  to  dinners,  and  I 
could  not  accept  one  now.  Believe  me,  I am  really 


touched  by  your  kindness. 


“Faithfully  yours, 

“Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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And  They  Thought  We 
Wouldn't  Fight” 

Seldom  does  a title  so  happi- 
ly indicate  the  character  of  a 
book  as  does  Floyd  Gibbons’ 
colloquial^  exclamatory  name 
for  his  story  of  American  par- 
ticipation in  France  in  the  great 
war.  ’Tis,  indeed,  a tale  told  by  a correspondent,  full  of 
anecdote  and  cuss  words,  but  signifying  much.  It  is 
intensely  personal,  from  the  detailed  story  of  the  torpe- 
doing of  the  Laconia,  on  which  Gibbons  took  passage  to 
England  in  preference  to  being  ignobly  safe  with  Bern- 
storff  on  the  Frederick  VII,  to  the  very  full  account  of  his 
being  wounded  in  the  Bois  de  Belleau.  But  the  fault  of 
one  book  may  be  the  virtue  of  another.  With  one  who 
has  met  the  submarine  face  to  face,  who  has  crossed  the 
channel  with  Pershing,  and  has  heard  the  cheers  which 
greeted  the  first  American  soldiers  at  St.  Nazaire;  who 
has  been  in  the  first  trenches  occupied  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States ; who  has  lived,  talked,  travelled  and 
fought  with  our  men  and  officers,  and  who  nearly  lost  his 
life  as  he  went  unarmed  into  the  thick  of  a very  thick 
fight  with  courage  worthy  of  any  soldier,  we  gladly  waive 
all  petty  prejudice  against  the  first  personal  pronoun,  we 
gladly  “give  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  his  company.” 


Much  of  such  a volume  is  to  the  “serious  historian” 
or  even  to  the  serious  reader  foolishness,  and  to  the  lover 
of  good  English  anathema.  It  abounds  in  needless  minu- 
tiae. Some  of  its  anecdote  is  trivial,  though  most  of  it 
is  significant.  Occasionally  there  is  a gritty  bit  of  bad 
grammar  or  inexcusably  lax  English  which  jars  the 
nerves.  It  is  hastily  thrown  together,  and  quite  lacks  the 
excellence  or  charm  of  style  which  several  of  the  notable 
English  war  correspondents  have  shown.  Yet  all  this  the 
reasonably  tolerant  reader  forgives  and  forgets  in  the 
fascination  of  the  story  itself.  For  the  story  is  fascinat- 
ing, even  to  one  somewhat  satiated  by  war  books.  It  is 
very  sincere  in  its  tone.  It  is  written  by  one  who  saw, 
heard,  felt,  experienced,  all  of  what  he  writes.  Better 
than  most  correspondents,  better  even  than  most  soldiers, 
by  reason  of  his  varied  opportunities,  he  knows  whereof 
he  speaks.  The  sense  of  a plain  unvarnished  tale,  the 
lack  of  any  sentimentality,  the  evidence  of  training  in 
observation,  all  give  a sense  of  confidence  in,  and  the 
reality  of,  the  spirit  of  our  participation  in  the  war — of 
the  actual  attitude  of  the  American  soldier — as  we  feel 
it  running  through  the  book.  We  are  stirred  by  the  devo- 
tion, courage  and  high  purpose  which  shine  through  the 
life  of  the  army,  because  we  have  the  intuition  that  Gib- 
bons would  not  overdo  it,  that  he  writes  not  so  much  about 
our  men  but  as  one  of  them,  and  because  these  qualities 
are  camouflaged  by  rough  humor,  raillery,  superficial 
flaws  and  faults,  all  strikingly  like  life  rather  than  like 
some  literature.  C.  B.  Newton. 

"And  They  Thought  We  Wouldn’t  Fight,”  by  Floyd  Gibbons;  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York;  $2  net. 


* * 

Fielding 

Professor  Cross’s  new  History  of  Henry  Fielding 
leads  the  reader  deep  down  into  the  eighteenth  century; 
into  the  time  when  Covent  Garden  was  the  center  of  lit- 
erary London,  and  Grub  Street  was  at  its  prime;  when 


the  dandies  flocked  to  Drury  Lane  and  the  Haymarket  to 
see  Garrick  and  Colly  Cibber  and  Kitty  Clive  in  the  latest 
farce  or  tragedy;  when  politics  and  literature  were  taken 
seriously,  and  men  fought  their  battles  with  no  very  nice 
choice  of  weapons,  and  Victorian  reticence  was  still  un- 
born. 

Fielding  crowded  a great  deal  into  the  forty-eight 
years  of  his  life.  The  world  remembers  him  now  as  a 
novelist,  as  the  author  of  “Tom  Jones,”  but  his  contem- 
poraries thought  of  him  quite  as  often  as  a dramatist,  as 
a journalist,  as  a political  pamphleteer,  as  a Bow  Street 
justice,  or  as  a reformer  of  the  criminal  law.  In  all  of 
these  fields  he  reached  eminence;  but,  despite  this  fact, 
for  a century  and  a half  his  reputation  has  been  little 
better  than  that  of  a dissolute  roisterer.  “Give  a dog  a 
bad  name,”  the  saying  runs — and  Arthur  Murphy,  his 
first  biographer,  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  stories  that 
later  writers  accepted  almost  without  inquiry. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Fielding,  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  has  been  given  critical  examination.  A 
careful  study  of  his  writings,  particularly  his  pamphlets 
(several  of  which  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  definitely 
assigned  to  his  authorship),  has  brought  to  light  much 
new  material;  the  files  of  the  newspapers  of  the  period, 
church  records,  tax  lists,  the  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  and  other  libraries,  the  memoirs  of  his  contem- 
poraries, all  have  contributed  many  hitherto  unknown 
facts  about  the  man  and  his  work,  which,  united  in  a 
coherent  whole,  give  us  the  portrait  of  a man  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  Murphy  tradition. 

We  see  him  now  as  a gentleman  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, widely  read  but  not  scholarly;  virile,  impetuous  and 
convivial,  but  with  an  enormous  capacity  for  work;  fight- 
ing his  battles  now  with  a rapier,  but  sometimes  with  the 
broadsword  or  bludgeon;  not  very  skillful  in  the  use  of 
money,  but  almost  always,  even  during  the  time  when  the 
licensing  act  brought  his  dramatic  career  to  a close  and 
he  was  fitting  himself  for  the  law,  able  to  support  himself 
and  his  family  in  comfortable  fashion;  in  short,  a man 
of  his  time,  with  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his 
fellows. 

It  is  as  the  Middlesex  justice  that  we  have  known  least 
about  him.  The  streets  of  London  were  a market-place 
for  crime ; robbery,  violence  and  murder,  unchecked  by 
the  feeble  efforts  of  the  watch,  seemed  stimulated  rather 
than  repressed  by  the  constant  procession  that  ended  at 
Tyburn ; the  streets  were  unlighted,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  first  police  force  were  half  a century  away. 
Fielding  took  his  duties  as  magistrate  very  seriously.  He 
largely  increased  his  force  of  constables,  and  broke  up 
several  of  the  most  notorious  gangs  of  criminals.  In  a 
series  of  pamphlets  and  in  the  columns  of  the  Covent 
Garden  Journal  he  discussed  the  causes  and  the  possible 
remedies  for  the  existing  carnival  of  crime.  He  arraigned 
the  Poor  Law  and  its  administration,  the  system  of  pro- 
miscuous commitment  to  Bridewell  which  made  the  jail  a 
school  of  crime,  the  laxity  and  insufficiency  of  the  criminal 
law,  and  the  pernicious  effects  of  gin-drinking.  The  effect 
of  his  labors  on  the  bench  and  with  his  pen  is  evident  in 
the  legislation  which  soon  followed. 

In  his  judgment  of  some  of  Fielding’s  contemporaries, 
Professor  Cross  fails  to  show  the  same  charity  which  is 
spread  over  the  weaknesses  of  Fielding  himself,  and 
occasionally  he  seems  to  occupy  the  position  of  advocate 
rather  than  of  judge.  A somewhat  greater  compression 
would  have  improved  a book  which  is,  nevertheless,  a 
monument  both  to  its  author  and  its  subject. 

James  Thayer  Gerould. 

“The  History  of  Henry  Fielding,”  by  Wilbur  L.  Cross;  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press,  New  Haven;  3 vols.,  $15  net. 
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“a  year’s  notice” 

In  his  charming  speech  to  the  Sorbonne 
in  Paris  last  Saturday  [Dec.  21],  Presi- 
dent Wilson  referred  incidentally  to  the 
League  of  Nations  in  words  which  in- 
spired in  us  something  that  we  cannot  de- 
scribe otherwise  than  as  a thrill  of  pleas- 
ure. Let  us  explain  the  reason. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  his  conception  of 
the  league  was  that  it  should  operate  as 
the  organized  moral  force  of  man  through- 
out the  world,  so  that  whenever  wrong 
and  aggression  were  contemplated  the 
“searching  light  of  conscience”  should  be 
turned  upon  them.  He  then  added  these 
significant  words:  “Just  a little  exposure 
will  settle  most  questions.  If  the  Central 
Powers  had  dared  to  discuss  the  purposes 
of  this  war  for  a single  fortnight,  it  never 
would  have  happened,  and  if,  as  should 
be,  they  were  forced  to  discuss  it  for  a 
year,  the  war  would  have  been  inconceiv- 
able.” 

These  phrases  about  the  value  of  expos- 
ing a man’s  motives  and  procuring  a pe- 
riod of  delay  sent  our  memory  back  to  an 
interpretation  which  in  March  of  this  year 
we  ventured  to  place  upon  some  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s  language  about  the  League  of 
Nations.  Mr.  Wilson  has  often  spoken  in 
favor  of  a league,  but,  enthusiastic  though 
his  words  have  been,  he  has  always  dealt 
with  the  subject  in  general  terms. 

The  tendency  in  Great  Britain  has  nev- 
ertheless been  to  assume  that  he  wanted 
to  create  a kind  of  super-imperial  federal 
state — a huge  intricate  organization  which 
should  rob  all  states  of  their  sovereignty 
and  impose  its  own  sovereignty  upon 
them.  We  shrank  from  this  conception 
because  we  could  see  nothing  in  it  but  a 
threat  of  future  contentions,  complica- 
tions, and  wars. 

We  read  into  Mr.  Wilson’s  words  a 
moderate  and  very  much  more  sensible 
scheme.  In  an  article  entitled  “The  Sanc- 
tity of  International  Contracts,”  dated 
March  23,  1918,  we  called  attention  to 
Mr.  Wilson’s  words  at  the  banquet  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  as  long  ago  as 
May  28,  1916.  In  that  speech  he  spoke  of 
“an  universal  association  of  nations  to 
prevent  any  war  from  being  begun  either 
contrary  to  treaty  covenants  or  without 
warning  and  a full  submission  of  the 
cause  to  the  opinion  of  the  world.” 

We  pointed  out  that  his  implied  plan 
of  procuring  delay  in  the  denunciation  of 
a treaty  was  in  opposition  to  all  the  soar- 
ing talk  about  the  creation  of  some  won- 
derfully organized  league.  We  attempt- 
ed to  interpret  what  was  passing  in  Mr. 
Wilson’s  mind  with  a good  deal  of  hesita- 
tion, for,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  speaking 
of  a league  in  quite  general  terms. 

But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  words 
he  used  in  addressing  the  Sorbonne  last 
Saturday  have  enormously  re-enforced 
our  belief  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  and  is 
much  more  concerned  with  securing  recog- 
nition for  the  sanctity  of  contract  by  a 
Fabian  policy— by  compelling  nations  to 
think  twice,  or  even  three  or  four  times, 
before  they  violate  a treaty— than  with 


the  creation  of  a kind  of  super-federal 
power. 

In  the  course  of  our  article  of  March  23, 
1918,  we  suggested  that  the  League  of 
Nations  should  be  armed  with  two  very 
simple  functions.  The  first  function 
would  be  to  ordain  that  no  treaty  could 
be  broken  without  a year’s  notice;  and  the 
second  would  be  to  provide  that  if  any 
treaty  were  broken  without  this  notice,  the 
offending  state  should  be  visited  with  all 
the  penalties  of  an  economic  boycott  which 
the  other  members  of  the  league  could  in- 
flict. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  reading  Mr. 
Wilson’s  meaning — and  the  confirmation 
of  our  original  interpretation  is  most  re- 
assuring—we  shall  not  be  exaggerating  in 
saying  that  a really  great  thing  has  hap- 
pened. It  means  nothing  less  than  that 
Mr.  Wilson  has  set  aside  all  the  visionary 
and  attractive  but  unpractical  schemes 
that  have  been  dangled  before  him,  not 
to  sav  fathered  upon  him,  and  is  concen- 
trating upon  the  simple  and  safe  project 
of  securing  delay. 

This,  after  all,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  Mr.  Wilson  has  shown  himself  to  be 
invariably  in  touch  with  realities.  He  is 
above  all  a practical  man.  He  cannot  have 
failed  to  notice  that  during  the  past  few 
weeks  men  of  light  and  leading  in  all 
countries  have  become  increasingly  sen- 
sible of  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of 
creating  an  elaborate  league. 

There  is  scarcely  a single  function  as- 
signed to  the  more  complicated  kinds  of 
league  which  does  not  contain  seeds  of 
trouble.  Take,  for  instance,  the  proposal 
that  a league  should  require  all  nations 
to  disarm,  and  should  hold  a kind  of  in- 
spectorship over  them  in  order  to  see  that 
the  conditions  of  disarmament  were  being 
observed. 

What  would  be  more  likely  to  happen 
than  that  within  a few  weeks  or  months 
some  power  would  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  another  power  was  manufactur- 
ing quite  an  unreasonable  number  of 
aeroplanes?  The  suspected  power  would 
of  course  answer,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  the  aeroplanes  were  for 
commercial  purposes.  That  explanation 
would  then  be  disputed.  Next,  if  those 
who  brought  the  original  accusation 
thought  that  they  had  real  grounds  for 
suspicion,  they  would  probably  bring  the 
charge  a second  time  in  an  aggravated 
form.  The  tension  would  soon  become 
acute.  War  would  be  in  the  air. 

Nothing  sets  nations,  like  men,  more 
readily  against  one  another  than  suspi- 
cion. But  if  the  League  of  Nations  ex- 
acted of  states  no  more  than  that  they 
should  not  denounce  a treaty  without  a 
year’s  notice — under  penalty  of  the  se- 
verest form  of  boycott— the  causes  of  sus- 
picion which  will  exist  in  any  case  would 
not  matter  nearly  so  much.  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  our  opinion,  has  absolutely  hit  the  mark 
when  he  says  that  “a  little  exposure  will 
settle  most  questions.” 

Another  matter  of  which  Mr.  W ilson,  as 
a truly  sensible  man,  must  be  aware  is 
that  cold  douches  on  the  more  elaborate 
schemes  of  a League  of  Nations  have  been 
poured  nowhere  more  freely  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  tendency  of  Senator 
Lodge’s  remarks  of  Friday  week  was  all 
toward  discountenancing  a visionary  con- 
stitution for  a league.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Lodge  is  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  that  that  party  now 
has  a majority  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  no  treaty  can  pass  the 
Senate  unless  there  is  a two-thirds  ma- 
jority in  its  favor.  In  other  words,  a 


President  of  the  United  States  is  quite 
helpless  against  a recalcitrant  Senate. 

Now  in  our  judgment,  if  Mr.  Wilson 
contented  himself  with  some  such  simple 
and  practical  proposal  as  we  think  we 
trace  in  all  his  utterances  on  the  subject 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  he  would  almost 
certainly  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  league  created.  If  he  aspired  too  far, 
he,  and  indeed  all  of  us,  would  have  the 
lamentable  experience  of  finding  the  vision 
dashed  and  the  league  deferred  to  some 
indefinite  date.  If  Mr.  Wilson,  as  we  now 
have  good  reasons  for  hoping  he  will, 
places  himself  at  the  head  of  a movement 
to  form  a league  armed  merely  with  a 
delaying  function  of  one  year,  he  would 
solve  all  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  pro- 
posed League  of  Nations. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  our  exam- 
ination of  the  working  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, that  great  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
upon  the  world  which  came  into  existence 
at  the  end  of  the  French  wars.  Its  cardi- 
nal defect  was  that  it  expected  too  much 
of  human  nature. 

Our  readers  know  that  it  was  a scheme 
of  high  idealism,  and  was  equipped  with 
excellent  phrases  about  brotherhood,  jus- 
tice, religion,  and  man’s  duty  toward  God. 
Such  phrases  might  have  been  expected 
to  appeal  to  the  best  that  was  in  human- 
ity, but  as  a matter  of  fact  the  league 
became  a hideous  engine  of  oppression, 
and  ultimately  the  world  was  saved  from 
that  oppression,  and  from  the  cynicism 
of  it  all,  by  the  action  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

We  ask  our  readers  to  believe  that  it 
is  just  because  we  are  sensible  of  the  ap- 
palling horrors  of  modern  war  that  we 
mistrust  a too  complicated  machinery  for 
a League  of  Nations.  Of  course  we  are 
not  so  foolish  as  to  affirm  that  it  would 
always  be  easy  for  a League  of  Nations 
to  say  whether  a treaty  was  or  was  not 
being  infringed,  but  at  all  events  that 
task  would  be  simplicity  itself  compared 
with  the  tasks  which  the  Holy  Alliance 
undertook,  and  the  tasks  which  are  being 
assigned  to  a new  League  of  Nations  by 
thousands  of  well-meaning  persons  today. 

Imagine  a League  of  Nations  with  the 
very  simple  duties  we  have  described  be- 
ing in  existence  in  July,  1914.  Germany 
would  have  been  under  the  obligation  to 
say  that  she  wished  to  denounce  the  treaty 
which  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Bel- 
gium. All  the  civilized  world — all  the 
members  of  the  league— would  have  ex- 
claimed that  her  reasons  for  denouncing 
the  treaty  were  dishonest.  There  would 
have  been  time  for  the  league  to  make  its 
plans  for  preventing  so  criminal  an  action. 
If  Germany  had  thought  the  matter  over 
for  a year,  she  would  have  desisted.  If, 
however,  she  had  not  consented  to  delay, 
but  had  broken  the  treaty,  she  -would 
have  had  the  whole  world  putting  her  un- 
der a ban  from  the  first  moment. 

Naturally,  a nation  would  often  want 
to  denounce  a treaty  with  the  best  of 
motives.  If  it  were’  impossible  ever  to 
denounce  treaties,  there  could  be  no 
change  in  good  sense,  no  progress.  But 
if  a nation  had  to  pass  through  a year 
of  cool  reflection  before  denouncing  a 
treaty,  it  would  in  practice  be  very  unlike- 
ly to  denounce  it  without  sufficient  cause. 

The  Hague  tribunal  would  be  the  prop- 
er body  to  decide  whether  or  not  a par- 
ticular line  or  action  violated  a treaty. 
All  the  machinery  of  arbitration  would 
be  available,  and  genuine  doubts  and  ob- 
scurities could  be  cleared  up.  But  if  any 
nation  insisted  on  violating  a treaty  with- 
out a year’s  notice,  it  would  be  dealt  with 
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as  an  outlaw.  Other  members  would  not 
trade  with  it,  would  not  communicate  with 
it,  would  not  pass  on  its  mails.  They 
would  treat  it  as  a pariah.  Soon  it  would 
discover  that  it  does  not  pay  to  defy  the 
public  law. 

What  an  appropriate  thing  it  would  be 
if  a president  of  the  United  States  should 
insist  that  hardly  anything  mattered  be- 
sides the  one  essential  object  of  preserv- 
ing the  sanctity  of  international  con- 
tracts ! The  principle  of  that  sanctity  is 
embedded  in  the  American  Constitution. 
One  of  the  clauses  explicitly  withholds 
from  states  of  the  Union  any  power  to 
impair  the  validity  of  contracts. 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution  evident- 
ly felt  that  nothing  was  more  sacred  than 
the  bond  of  men  of  business,  and  that 
there  was  no  power  fit  to  overrule  a con- 
tract. The  famous  Dartmouth  College 
case  emphasizes  the  unwavering  tradition- 
al American  view  about  contract,  and 
Jefferson  might  be  quoted  indefinitely  on 
the  subject  of  conveying  this  doctrine  un- 
impaired into  international  relations. 
Surely  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  guessing 
that  Mr.  Wilson’s  mind  is  saturated  with 
such  thought.  — The  Spectator. 

* * 

JAPAN  AND  NEW  IDEAS 

The  European  war  has  made  a pro- 
found impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  world.  These  impressions 
were  also  felt  by  the  Japanese.  To  di- 
rect the  thoughts  of  the  people  affected 
by  the  war  is  an  important  problem  after 
the  war:  as  important  as  any  other. 

(Continued  on  page  111.) 


“THE  MORNING  COMETH” 

Not  with  the  thunder  of  trumpets,  and 
bells  pealing, 

Greet  we  the  Dawn  that  floods  our  des- 
olate sky, 

But  with  stern  souls  and  hearts  athirst 
for  healing 

Listen  ....  for  Victory. 

Through  the  chill  air  throbs  the  far  sound 
of  drumming, 

The  solemn  tread  of  countless  silent 
feet  .... 

It  is  her  Escort — thus  their  great  Home- 
coming 

Down  lonely  lane  and  street. 

These  are  the  living  Men  whose  valor 
bought  her, 

Who  sealed  her  theirs  and  ours ! — with 
earth’s  last  breath, 

Who  on  the  threshold  of  freer  Life  have 
brought  her 

To  us  this  side  of  Death. 

Amid  this  unseen  host,  crowned  with  our 
sorrow, 

Clad  in  their  Joy,  out  of  the  anguished 
night, 

Bearing  the  Banner  of  a purer  Morrow, 

She  moves  into  our  sight. 

How  shall  we  greet  her?  Not  with  folly 
and  laughter 

And  drunken  feast;  but  with  uncovered 
head 

Stand  while  They  pass ! Fall  in ! And  fol- 
low after 

Where  They  and  Victory  lead.  . . . 

Not  theirs,  not  ours,  vain  boast  or  brag- 
gart story, 

But  to  the  God  Who  maketh  wars  to 
cease, 

Give  we  the  Praise,  the  Honour  and  the 
Glory, 

And  our  new  world  of  Peace. 

• — Westminster  Gazette. 
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The  stock  market  situation  has  been 
made  very  interesting  by  the  probability 
of  important  developments  in  finance, 
trade  and  politics.  The  biggest  question 
concerns  the  future  of  the  railroads. 
This  is  to  some  extent  a Washington 
problem,  for  Congress  must  take  the  in- 
itiative sooner  or  later  in  effecting  an 
equitable  working  basis. 

There  are  seventeen  billion  dollars  of 
railroad  securities  outstanding  in  the 
hands  of  the  public.  For  this  reason  a 
proper  solution  of  the  railroad  problem 
is  of  immense  significance  to  the  whole 
American  people.  It  is  something  which 
has  a vital  bearing  on  the  everyday  life  of 
the  nation,  and  the  American  people,  not- 
withstanding their  occasional  indifference 
to  public  questions,  intend  to  settle  it 
in  the  right  way. 


RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
the  suggestion  of  the  railroad  executives 
that  there  should  be  organized  a depart- 
ment of  administration,  whose  secretary 
should  be  a government  officer.  The 
probability  is  that  this  proposal  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  important  action  by  Con- 
gress later  on.  It  is  thought  that  the  public 
would  favor  it,  and  will  come  out  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  it  when  the  time  is  ripe.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  early  action 
will  be  possible,  since  it  is  necessary  for 
the  government  and  for  the  public  to  co- 
operate in  solving  this  extremely  intricate 
problem. 


FORTUNES  IN  BANK  STOCKS 

Large  fortunes  have  been  made  in  bank 
stocks  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
wonder  is  that  more  investors  do  not  in- 
terest themselves  in  these  securities.  Many 
of  the  banks  made  a splendid  showing  dur- 
ing 1918,  notwithstanding  unprecedented 
allowances  for  taxes  and  the  extraordi- 
nary demands  of  the  war.  The  stocks  of 
the  Chase  National,  the  National  Park,  the 
Mechanics  & Metals  National  and  other 
institutions  have  advanced  sharply  within 
the  last  few  months.  The  splendid  show- 
ing made  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
and  by  the  Bankers’  Trust  Company  is 
suggestive  of  the  large  profits  which  may 
be  cleared  on  this  class  of  business  if  it  is 
properly  handled. 

The  indications  are  that  there  soon  will 
be  some  dividend  increases,  or  special  dis- 
tributions, announced  by  some  of  these 
banking  institutions.  The  situation  is  full 
of  interesting  possibilities,  and  the  ex- 
pectation is  that  some  important  capital 
readjustments  may  be  provided  for  be- 
fore long. 

TRACTION  COMPANIES 


Refusal  of  the  eight-cent  fare  to  the 
traction  companies  of  New  York  City  has 
brought  the  public  face  to  face  with  the 
question  of  what  the  companies  are  going 
to  do.  Municipal  ownership  is  not  favored 
by  any  financial  group.  The  feeling  is 
that  the  companies  ought  to  make  progress 
in  their  own  way,  and  should  be  permitted 
to  collect  a sufficient  fare  to  yield  a mod- 
erate margin  of  profit  over  and  above  the 
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cost  of  operation  under  present-day  con- 
ditions. 

Holders  of  Interborough  four  and  one- 
halfs  and  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  fives 
have  been  much  perplexed  by  the  recent 
turn  of  events.  The  feeling  of  many  in- 
vestors is,  however,  that  it  is  better  to  re- 
tain their  present  holdings  and  not  to  sell 
out  at  the  sacrifice  price  level  of  prevail- 
ing quotations.  It  looks  as  if  a real  ef- 
fort would  be  made  in  the  near  future 
by  the  various  interests  directly  concerned 
to  get  together  and  solve  the  traction  prob- 
lems along  sane  lines. 

EASIER  MONEY 

The  indications  are  that  money  rates 
will  rule  easier  before  long.  The  banks 
are  already  benefiting  greatly  from  the 
return  flow  of  currency  that  has  been  dis- 
bursed for  January  dividend  and  interest 
payments.  The  Money  Pool  Committee 
is  watching  the  situation  closely.  The 
large  lending  institutions  are  keeping 
themselves  liquid,  so  as  to  be  as  near 
“emergency-proof”  as  possible.  It  is  an 
interesting  situation,  and  while  out-of- 
town  banks  are  making  large  advances  to 
Wall  Street  borrowers,  their  aggregate 
offerings  are  not  large  enough  to  provide 
a fund  sufficient  for  broad  speculative  ac- 
tivity. 

It  looks  as  if  there  would  be  some  en- 
largement of  Wall  Street’s  collateral  loan 
account  before  very  long.  Should  the  new 
government  loan  come  out  in  March  or 
April,  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to 
start  up  an  interesting  speculation  on  the 
stock  market.  As  a rule  there  are  many 
interesting  stock  market  developments  in 
April  and  May.  The  latter  month  saw  the 
memorable  Northern  Pacific  panic  of 
1901. 

Everything  points  to  important  stock 
market  happenings  in  May.  The  great 
war  loan  will  in  all  probability  be  out  of 
the  way  by  the  close  of  April.  The 
chances  are  also  that  much  of  the  spring 
financing  will  have  been  accomplished  be- 
fore the  May  markets  open.  The  indica- 
tions are,  therefore,  that  some  decided 
broadening  of  speculative  interest  will  be 
witnessed  by  that  time,  and  when  the  re- 
vival comes,  nobody  can  tell  how  far  it 
will  go,  as  Wall  Street  has  not  had  an 
active  market  for  many  months. 

There  is  a fair  chance,  therefore,  that 
there  will  be  an  old-fashioned  bull  mar- 
ket full  of  human  interest.  Not  since 
the  craze  for  war  order  industrial  shares 
during  the  excited  up-bidding  in  the  fall 
of  1916  has  the  financial  community  been 
treated  to  a first-class  bull  market. 

maturing  foreign  loans 

About  six  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  of  foreign  government  loans  ma- 
ture during  1919.  Most  of  these  are  one- 
year  and  two-year  issues,  which  are  held 
by  the  investing  public.  There  has  never 
been  a time  when  the  American  people 
were  so  heavily  interested  in  foreign  gov- 
ernment loans.  The  indications  are  that 
all  of  these  loans  will  be  paid  off 
without  difficulty.  Some  may  be  renewed, 
but  the  indications  are  that  any  holder 
who  wishes  his  money  will  receive  it.  A 
great  deal  of  new  financing  remains  to 
be  done  by  foreign  governments  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  the  armies  and 
other  war  expenses. 

Every  one  familiar  with  foreign  trade 
conditions  realizes  also  that  the  United 
States  must  extend  liberal  credits  to  for- 
eign purchasers  of  American  goods.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  our  business  men 
to  do  this,  if  they  hope  to  win  a large 
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portion  of  the  foreign  trade  which  the 
war  has  made  available  to  them.  It  looks 
as  if  there  would  be  some  interesting 
transactions  of  this  nature  arranged  be- 
fore very  long.  A well-balanced  foreign 
trade  is  what  the  country  most  needs  at 
this  time,  and  the  machinery  has  been 
provided  to  obtain  it.  There  never  was 
such  a broad  field  for  American  investors 
as  there  is  today. 

LABOR  PROBLEMS 

The  New  York  harbor  strike,  which  was 
called  off  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
city’s  food  supply  was  being  endangered, 
has  excited  general  discussion  of  the  tre- 
mendous labor  problems  which  are  bound 
up  in  a satisfactory  adjustment  of  peace 
conditions.  The  country  is  being  fast 
shifted  to  a peace  basis  again.  I he  war 
expedients  are  being  gradually  aban- 
doned everywhere.  It  looks  as  if  the  re- 
adjustment of  wages  would  await  the  re- 
adjustment of  living  costs.  Wages  will 
not  be  reduced  until  living  expenses  have 
been  lowered.  There  are  good  reasons  why 
these  processes  should  go  together. 

The  country’s  coal  supply  is  being 
scientifically  distributed.  Shipments  of 
anthracite  coal  from  the  mines  during 
December  amounted  to  5,736,260  gross 
tons,  as  against  5,276,659  in  November  and 
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5,698,945  in  December,  1917.  The  total 
shipments  for  the  twelve  months  of  1918 
aggregated  76,649,918  tons,  compared 
with  77,133,305  in  1917.  It  is  evident  that 
the  1918  showing  would  have  been  much 
better  had  it  not  been  for  the  interrup- 
tion caused  by  the  spread  of  influenza, 
which  wrought  havoc  in  various  sections 
of  the  anthracite  region.  The  showing,  on 
the  whole,  however,  is  suggestive  of  in- 
creased efficiency  in  production  and  dis- 
tribution. 
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A Good  Friend 
But  a Poor 
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Many  a man  may  have 
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esty, conscientious  fidelity, 
and  the  best  of  intentions 
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The  Doctor:  “Since  I’ve  prescribed  a 
wheatless  diet  for  you,  you  might  as  well 
give  me  your  bread  card.” 

— Le  Pele-Mdle  (Paris). 

* * 

“Were  you  happy  when  you  started  for 
France?” 

“Happy?  We  were  in  transports.” 

— Tit-Bits . 

* * 

Edith:  “What  makes  you  think  Jack 
loves  me  so  desperately  ?” 

Maud:  “Oh,  a thousand  things!  He  al- 
ways looks  so  pleased,  for  instance,  when 
you  sing  and  play.” — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

IF  SO,  PROCEED 

Specialist:  “You  are  suffering  from 
nerve  exhaustion.  I can  cure  you  for 
the  small  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars.” 
Patient:  “And  will  my  nerve  be  as 
good  as  yours  then?”  — Montreal  Star. 

* * 

The  man  who  invented  an  “African 
dodger”  contrivance  for  county  fairs, 
with  a dummy  of  the  kaiser  as  the  target, 
had  to  give  up  the  idea  because  most  of 
his  customers  wanted  to  throw  brickbats 
instead  of  baseballs. 

—Youngstown  Telegram. 
* * 

Forehanded  Striker:  “I  want  to  buy 
up  all  your  stale  eggs.” 

Grocer:  “I  guess  you  want  to  use  them 
at  the  strike  meeting  tonight !” 

Forehanded  Striker:  “No,  I want  to 
prevent  ’em  from  being  used  I m one.  of 
the  speakers.”  - — London  Opinion. 

* * 

Jinks:  “That  was  rough  on  Davis.” 
Binks:  “What?” 

Jinks:  “He  stepped  on  a piece  of  or- 
ange-peel, fell,  and  was  arrested  for  giv- 
ing a street  performance  without  a li- 
cense.” ' Punch. 

* * 

“You  know,”  said  the  lady  whose  motor- 
car had  run  down  a man,  “you  must  have 
been  walking  very  carelessly.  I am  a 
very  careful  driver.  I have  been  driving 
a car  for  seven  years.” 

“Lady,  you’ve  got  nothing  on  me.  I ve 
been  walking  for  fifty-four  years. 

— Detroit  Motor  News. 


One  assisting  in  making  out  question- 
naires and  a colored  registrant  in  Georgia 
had  this  colloquy: 

“Have  you  any  grounds  for  deferred 
classification?” 

“No,  suli,  Boss,  I ain’t  got  no  land  at 
all.” 

“I  didn’t  ask  you  about  any  land  but 
have  you  any  reasons  why  you  should  not 
go  to  the  war?” 

“Yes,  suh.” 

“What  are  they?” 

“Well,  suh,  in  de  first  place  I’se  been 
convicted  of  a crime  ’volving  moral  tur- 
pentine.” 

“Anv  other  reasons?” 

“Yes,  suh.  De  church  to  which  I be- 
longs in  de  congregashum  is  consciously 
opposed  to  fightin’.”  Judge. 


Rhine  whine  is  on  the  menu  again. 

— Anaconda  Standard. 

* * 

“So.  you  are  going  to  send  your  wife 
away  to  the  country  for  a rest.” 

“Yes,  I need  it  badly.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

Fighting  has  begun  between  Bolsheviki 
and  anarchists  in  Moscow,  and  you  can’t 
tell  the  players  without  a score  card. 

■ — Chicago  Tribune. 

* * 

Bacon:  “Did  you  say  he  awoke  one  day 
to  find  himself  famous?” 

Egbert:  “No,  I did  not.  I said  he 
dreamed  he  was  famous,  and  then  woke 
Up  ” — Yonkers  Statesman. 

* * 

WHY  THE  EDITOR  LEFT  TOWN 

Mr.  Roberts  went  to  Kansas  City  with 
a carload  of  hogs.  Several  of  the  neigh- 
bors went  in  together  to  make  up  the 
cqy.  — Iota  ( Kansas ) Register. 

* * 

“Why  do  you  drop  so  many  pennies  in 
that  slot  machine?” 

“I  like  to  patronize  a proposition  that 
hasn’t  raised  its  price.” 

- — Kansas  City  Journal. 

* * 

“Please,  teacher,  would  you  punish  a 
feller  for  something  he  hadn’t  done?” 
“Certainly  not,  Billy.  That  would  be 
unjust.” 

“That’s  all  right,  then,  ’cause  I didn  t 
do  my  homework.”  — Sydney  Bulletin. 

* * 

Pat:  “This  is  the  foist  time  inny  of 
these  corporations  hev  don  inny  thing  to 
binnefit  the  workingman.” 

Mike:  “How  is  that,  Pat?” 

Pat:  “It  is  this  siven-cint  fare.  I have 
bin  walkin’  to  and  from  me  work  and 
savin’  tin  cints,  and  now  I kin  save  four- 
teen cints.”  — Montreal  Star. 

* * 

Old  Uncle  George  is  a typical  old-time 
Kentucky  Negro  and  a firm  Republican, 
but  things  are  happening  too  swiftly  for 
him,  and  this  is  how  he  unburdened  his 
soul  to  his  “old  master”: 

“You  know,  Marse  Jeems,  I’se  always 
been  a Republican  ever  since  I. was  bohn; 
but,  believe  me,  from  now  on  I’se  a Dem- 
ocrat and  a Wilson  man.  I’se  foh  any 
man  what’s  so  smart  dat  he  can  add  an 
hour’s  daylight  to  de  day  and  can  take 
away  all  de  railroads  from  de  men  what 
owns  ’em  and  give  em  to  his  son-in-law. 

I sho’  am  going  to  be  a Democrat  from 

dis  time  on.”  ' Life. 

* * 

The  burglar  had  entered  the  house  as 
quietly  as  possible,  but  his  shoes  were 
not  padded,  and  they  made  some  noise. 
He  had  just  reached  the  door  of  the  bed- 
room when  he  heard  some  one  moving  in 
the  bed,  as  if  about  to  get  up,  and  he 
paused.  The  sound  of  a woman’s  voice 
floated  to  his  ears.  “If  you  don’t  take 
off  your  boots  when  you  come  into  this 
house,”  it  said,  “there’s  going  to  be 
trouble,  and  a lot  of  it.  Here  it’s  been 
raining  for  three  hours,  and  you  dare  to 
tramp  over  carpets  with  your  muddy 
boots  on.  Go  downstairs  and  take  them 
off  this  minute.”  He  went  downstairs 
without  a word,  but  he  didn’t  take  off 
his  boots.  Instead  he  went  straight  out 
into  the  night  again,  and  the  pal,  who  was 
waiting  for  him,  saw  a tear  glisten  in  his 
eye.  “I  just  can’t  bear  to  rob  that 
house,”  he  said,  “it  reminds  me  so  of 
home.”  ^—London  Opinion. 


“How  late  shall  you  remain  at  your 
summer  cottage  this  year?” 

“Ask  the  cook.”  — Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

An  architect  remarked  to  a lady  that 
he  had  been  to  see  the  great  nave  in  the 
new  church. 

“Don’t  mention  names,”  the  dear  old 
lady  replied.  “I  know  the  man  you  refer 
t0”  — Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Liz:  “D’yer  love  me,  Snorky?” 

Snorky : “Love  yer ! Strike  me,  I do.” 

Liz  (coyly):  “How  d’yer  know?” 

Snorky:  “Well,  ain’t  I wastin’  me  time 
with  you?”  — Sydney  Bulletin. 

* * 

Patience:  “Do  you  know  the  name  of 
that  piece?” 

Patrice:  “Do  you  mean  the  one  the 
woman  was  singing  or  the  one  her  accom- 
panist was  playing?” 

— Yonkers  Statesman. 
* * 


Down:  “What’s  the  matter,  old  chap? 
You  look  broken  up.” 

Brown:  “Yes,  I’ve  got  a cold  or  some- 


thing in  my  head.” 

Down:  “Oh,  I see,  it  must  be  a cold ! 


* 


* 


“I  was  just  thinking.” 

“What  about?” 

“Gee  whiz!  Suppose  they  christened 
babies  as  they  christen  ships,  by  crack- 
ing them  over  the  nose  with  a bottle.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 


* * 

“You  seem  to  have  lost  your  faith  in  a 
rabbit’s  foot.” 

“Well,”  replied  Mr.  Erastus  Pinkley, 
“I  done  thought  the  whole  thing  over. 
An’  de  more  I thought,  de  more  I jest 
couldn’t  figger  dat  de  rabbit  wot  fur- 
nished de  foot  had  been  so  all-powered 
lucky  his  ownse’f.”  —Washington  Star. 
* * 

“Why  don’t  you  buy  something  at  my 
table?”  inquired  a fair  stall-holder,  at  the 
charity  bazaar. 

“Because  I only  buy  from  the  homely 
girls,”  said  the  man.  “They  have  a harder 
time  making  sales.” 

The  girl  smiled;  somehow  even  her 
failure  to  make  the  sale  didn’t  sadden 
jler  — Tit-Bits. 

* * 


REFUSED  TO  DISPERSE 

A young  Irish  constable  the  first  time 
he  was  placed  on  beat  arrested  a man  for 
disorderly  conduct.  When  stating  his 
case  at  the  police  court  he  was  asked  by 
the  magistrate:  “Did  you  give  the  man 
warning  before  taking  him  into  custody  ? 

“Oi  did,  yer  honour.  Oi  said  to  him 
‘Disparse!’  an’  he  rayfused.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

Round  the  campfire — to  put  it  poet- 
ically— a lot  of  soldiers  were  discussing 
hairbreadth  escapes  and  adventures  they 
had  had.  One  after  another  they  related 
tales,  true  and  otherwise,  till  it  canie  to 
the  turn  of  a man  who  had  travelled  all 
over  the  world.  Every  one  waited  breath- 
lessly for  his  yarn,  but  he  said  he’d  noth- 
ing to  tell. 

“Have  you  never  had  an  accident? 
chorused  liis  pals. 

“Accident?  No!”  _ 

“Never  had  an  accident  in  your  life? 

“No.  Rattler  bit  me  once.” 

“Don’t  you  call  that  an  accident?” 

“Thunder,  no!  The  darned  thing  bit 
me  on  purpose !”  said  the  traveller. 

—Montreal  Star. 
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CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT 

( Continued,  from,  page  107.) 

But  those  who  are  called  upon  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  are  men  of  titles  and 
distinctions  who  naturally  belong  to  the 
old  school.  They  are  caught  in  the  con- 
ventionalities and  bureaucratic  habits. 
They  discuss  things  which  will  fetter 
their  own  hands  and  feet.  Loyalty  to  the 
Emperor,  the  ideas  of  national  solidarity 
of  Japan,  etc.,  are  all  very  well,  but  they 
have  already  been  made  clear  in  the  text- 
books of  the  schools.  There  is  no  need  for 
the  educational  investigators  to  refer  to 
them  again  and  again.  There  are  issues 
which  are  more  urgent  now.  More  vital 
matters  should  be  discussed. 

—Asahi  (Tokyo). 

* * 

America's  great  effort 

Well  might  President  Wilson  speak 
with  pride  of  the  splendid  courage  and 
achievements  of  the  American  soldiers; 
of  the  swiftness  with  which  they  learned 
the  lessons  of  war;  of  the  almost  too  great 
ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  their  advance; 
of  the  stupendous  industrial  efforts 
which  accompanied  the  military  efforts; 
of  the  extraordinary  success  with  which 
America’s  great  armies  were  carried 
across  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean;  of 
the  decisive  result  of  her  entry  into  the 
war.  - 

It  is  a great  page  in  the  record  of  a 
great  people.  There  is  no  example  in 
history  of  such  an  effort  undertaken  with 
so  complete  absence  of  material  ambi- 
tion or  prospect  of  material  gain,  in  de- 
fense simply  of  national  honour  and  of 
the  larger  interests  of  mankind. 

- — Manchester  Guardian. 

* * 

BORDEAUX  TO  ODESSA 

In  connection  with  the  French  plans 
of  renewal  and  commercial  readjustment 
after  the  war,  a new  “corridor”  to  the 
east  is  seriously  proposed.  This  is  also 
for  a great  trunk  line  railway.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  a German  railway,  but 
rather  a Franco- American  railway.  It 
appeals  to  the  imagination,  and  may  also 
appeal  to  the  pocket. 

It  is  to  run,  not  from  Berlin  to  Bag- 
dad, but  from  Bordeaux  to  Odessa.  From 
the  great  French  Atlantic  port  (a  port 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a little  nearer  to 
either  Boston  or  New  York  than  Liver- 
pool) it  runs  to  Lyons,  the  second  city  of 
France,  thence  to  Milan,  the  greatest 
commercial  city  of  Italy,  and  then  to 
Venice. 

From  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  it  will 
proceed  to  Trieste,  Italy’s  newly  ac- 
quired metropolis  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Adriatic.  Thence  it  would  proceed 
by  way  of  the  Jugo-Slav  center  of  Agram, 
opening  up  these  lands  to  the  west,  and 
so  on  by  way  of  Belgrade,  in  Serbia,  to 
Bucharest,  in  Roumania,  and  thence  to 
Odessa. 

Broadly  speaking,  this  proposed  route 
follows  the  line  of  the  forty-fifth  parallel 
of  latitude;  it  might  be  called  a sort  of 
extension  of  the  American  transconti- 
nental lines  to  the  Black  Sea.  A direct 
trunk  line  from  Odessa  to  Bordeaux 
would  indeed  relate  the  south  of  Russia 
and  the  whole  Black  Sea  region  more 
directly  with  American  commerce  than 
anything  else  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
jected. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  it  would  do. 
Odessa  would  not  be  the  end  of  it.  A 
new  and  progressive  world,  with  the  build- 
ing up  of  Armenia,  and  the  Helleniza- 


tion  of  all  Asia  Minor  west  of  Armenia 
which  is  sure  to  come,  will  spring  into 
existence  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  this  new  world  would  look  to  a 
rejuvenated  and  occidentalized  Odessa, 
thus  linked  with  Bordeaux  and  New 
York,  for  its  full  material  development. 

In  a clear  sense,  this  trunk  line  might 
do  for  redeemed  western  Asia  what  the 
Pacific  railroad  did  for  California  and 
the  mountain  section  of  the  United 
States.  Let  us,  then,  speed  the  building 
of  the  Bordeaux-Odessa  railway.  It  con- 
tains good  promise,  not  only  for  the  ma- 
terial future  of  France,  but  for  the  spir- 
itual future  of  a world  which  has  long 
been  held  under  the  blighting  influence 
of  Ottoman  and  Russian  tyranny. 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

THE  MOONEY  CASE 

At  least  two  useful  purposes  were 
served  when  the  governor  of  California 
commuted  the  death  sentence  of  Thomas 
J.  Mooney  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Fie 
removed  the  possibility  that  the  state 
should  take  the  life  of  a man  innocent 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  stood  convict- 
ed, and  he  removed  the  immediate  cause 
for  a nation-wide  agitation  by  the  labor 
unions  which  had  made  the  cause  of 
Mooney  their  own. 

Whether  the  saving  of  Mooney  from 
the  gallows  also  removed  international 
complications,  as  intimated  would  be  the 
result  in  President  Wilson’s  two  appeals 
in  behalf  of  the  condemned,  is  not  quite 
so  clear.  It  is  true  that  the  attention 
of  the  American  public,  outside  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  first  drawn  to  the  Mooney 
case  by  the  protests  of  Russian  revolu- 
tionists in  Petrograd,  who  represented 
that  Mooney  was  a victim  of  bourgeoise 
injustice  and  oppression,  and  who  meas- 
ured the  sincerity  of  American  sympathy 
with  the  initial  aims  of  the  Russian  rev- 
olutionary parties  by  the  disposition 
which  should  be  made  of  Mooney’s  plea. 

At  that  time,  when  the  endeavor  was 
made  to  bring  moral  suasion  upon  the 
Russian  situation  and  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  an  orderly  regime,  the 
efforts  of  the  Washington  government 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  strength- 
ened could  they  have  been  accompanied 
by  an  assurance  that  Mooney  would  not 
hang. 

It  is  much  more  than  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  under  existing  conditions 
in  Russia  the  fate  of  Mooney  or  of  any 
other  American  is  or  could  be  a factor  in 
aiding  to  clear  up  the  confused  situation 
there. 

At  this  distance  from  San  Francisco 
it  would  be  rash  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  guilt  of  Mooney  or  the  justice 
of  his  sentence.  But  so  much  doubt  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  conduct  of  his 
trial  and  so  many  conflicting  versions  have 
been  sent  broadcast  of  the  motives  of 
those  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  his 
conviction  that  the  impression  is  wide- 
spread that  the  scales  of  justice  were 
not  evenly  balanced  when  he  was  put  in 
jeopardy  of  his  life  on  the  charge  of  par- 
ticipation in  or  responsibility  for  the 
bomb  outrage  in  San  Francisco  during 
the  preparedness  parade  in  July,  1916. 

His  case  was  made  the  subject  of  na- 
tion-wide agitation  along  class  lines;  he 
was  represented  to  have  befen  the  victim 
of  class  hatred.  What  basis  there  may 
have  been  for  this  version  of  the  case 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  enough  that  for 
tlie  moment  at  least  the  ground  has  been 
taken  from  beneath  the  feet  of  a trouble- 
some agitation  and  unlimited  time  has 


been  gained  for  those  who  expect  to  show 
by  evidence  that  Mooney  was  convicted 
by  a packed  jury  and  on  falsely  manu- 
factured evidence.  For  this,  at  least,  the 
country  may  well  be  grateful. 

— Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia). 
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THE  WORRIERS 

“What’s  the  use  of  worrying  it  never  was 
worth  while. 

Then  pack  up  your  troubles  in  your  old 
kit-bag. 

And  smile,  smile,  smile.” 

When  the  soldiers  used  to  sing  this 
cheerful  ditty  as  they  marched  away  to 
war,  those  who  remained  at  home 
thought  it  showed  the  right  spirit  and 
accepted  its  philosophy  as  sound. 

Then,  if  ever,  there  was  justification 
for  worrying,  but  by  universal  consent  it  was  discour- 
aged; people  substituted  work  for  worry,  and  worriers 
were  transformed  into  warriors,  while,  with  all  its  enor- 
mous responsibilities  and  its  very  real  dangers,  the  coun- 
try carried  on  with  great  cheerfulness,  confident  that  all 
would  come  out  right  in  the  end. 

Illogically  and  senselessly,  now  that  its  faith  in  the 
right  has  been  triumphantly  vindicated,  and  far  more 
speedily  than  was  anticipated,  at  much  less  cost  in  men 
and  money  than  even  the  most  sanguine  could  have  ex- 
pected, this  same  United  States,  the  most  fortunate,  most 
prosperous  and  most  favored  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  having  less  real  problems  to  meet  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  which  should  be  overflowing  with 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  for  its  almost  miraculous  pres- 
ervation from  the  actual  sorrows  and  losses  that  have  been 
visited  in  such  fearful  measure  upon  other  lands,  echoes 
from  end  to  end,  like  a cave  of  gloom,  to  the  querulous 
complaints  of  worriers  and  borrowers  of  trouble,  who  have 
utterly  lost  the  fine  vision  which  inspired  the  nation  to 
high  accomplishment,  and  are  whining  and  sniveling  and 
mentally  cowering  in  anticipation  of  troubles  to  come 
which  are  vaguely  conjured  up  out  of  imaginations  which 
have  become  deranged. 


It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  this  is  the  same  country 
which,  less  than  three  months  ago,  was  courageously 
pressing  forward,  strong,  unanimous  and  resolute  of  pur- 
pose, ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  attain  its  object, 
counting  no  cost  too  great  to  vindicate  its  cause,  fearless 
of  the  future;  self-confident  and  self-reliant,  a tower  of 
strength  to  its  allies  and  an  object  of  increasing  fear  and 
dread  to  its  foes. 

It  is  as  if  a man  rescued  from  death  and  destruction, 
and  brought  to  life  and  the  renewed  grasp  of  splendid 
opportunities,  should  begin  to  snivel  and  complain  be- 
cause in  the  struggle  he  had  lost  his  collar-button,  could 
not  find  his  suspenders,  had  ruined  a perfectly  good  suit 
of  clothes,  and  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  have  a severe 
cold  in  his  poor  head  as  a result  of  the  exposure  he  had 
undergone. 

East  and  west,  north  and  south,  it  is  the  same.  The 
voice  of  the  petulant  fault-finder  is  heard  in  the  land. 
Ye-es,  the  war  has  been  won,  but  consider  what  it  has 
cost ! What  fearsome  extravagance  was  here,  oh  fellow- 
citizens,  what  reckless  waste  was  there ; observe  the  hope- 
less muddling  of  that  department  and  the  incapacity  of 
this ; whatever  of  good  was  accomplished  was  by  sheer 
accident  or  luck,  nothing  was  actually  well  done  or  done 
right;  had  things  been  otherwise  and  the  really  able  and 
competent  been  given  proper  authority,  oh  my  poor,  un- 
fortunate, misguided,  misled,  duped  and  deceived  coun- 
trymen, how  much  happier  and  more  prosperous  would 
now  have  been  your  lot ! 

This  sort  of  thing  is  naturally  to  be  expected  fol- 
lowing any  war,  successful  or  otherwise,  and  is  readily 
discounted  and  rated  at  its  exact  ephemeral  value  by 
sensible  people  capable  of  maintaining  a reasonable 
mental  balance  and  holding  a true  perspective  of  past 
events.  What  is  more  insidious  and  therefore  harder  to 
combat  is  the  irrational  caterwauling  of  the  worriers. 
This  spreads  a contagion  of  depression  and  gloom  far 
more  demoralizing  than  the  dreaded  influenza. 

Its  effect  is  to  take  the  joy  out  of  living,  to  kill  the 
soul,  naturally  and  properly  cheerful  and  hopeful.  It 
does  this  by  the  simple  process  of  anticipating  a future 
filled  with  overwhelming  and  utterly  unanswerable  prob- 
lems resultant  from  the  war.  After  listening  for  a few 
minutes  to  the  prognostications  of  evil  to  come  and  very 
imminent  which  the  victims  of  this  prevalent  disease 
utter,  one  wonders  if  it  had  not  been  better,  for  them  at 
least,  had  the  Germans  broken  through  last  March  and 
given  them  something  worth  while  worrying  over. 

When  one  of  these  sons  of  Jeremiah  approaches  on 
a bright,  sunshiny  morning,  and  begins,  “In  my  opinion, 
industrially  and  socially,  we  are  walking  on  the  thin  crust 
of  a volcano,”  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  flee  him  as  the 
plague,  otherwise  even  the  most  buoyant  of  souls  may 
receive  the  blighting  germ  of  the  disease  from  which  he  is 
suffering,  and  add  another  to  the  list  of  its  hapless  vic- 
tims. 

There  are  actually  apostles  of  this  cult  of  national 
hopelessness  travelling  about  the  country  seeking  to  im- 
pregnate innocent  people  with  their  own  virus  of  doleful 
prophecy.  Who  sends  them  on  such  hapless  errands, 
and  at  whose  expense  they  proceed  from  place  to  place, 
bringing  their  own  clouds  with  them  and  making  that 
darker  which  was  dark  enough  before,  is  not  disclosed. 
These  preach  that  the  only  way  to  get  things  right  is  to 
sweep  away  whatever  exists  that  seems  good,  because  it 
is  not  altogether  faultless,  and  start  afresh.  Hearing 
them,  people  go  away  depressed  and  in  dread  of  what  is 
ahead ; their  daily  burdens  are  made  heavier  because  of 
anticipations  of  trouble  to  come. 

A great  many  people  in  America  are  lying  awake 
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nights  and  going  blear-eyed  and  jaded  to  their  duties  in 
the  morning  worrying  over  the  problems  which  confront 
the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris.  They  appear  to  be  afraid 
that  if  they  do  not  bear  their  share  of  the  burdens  of  this 
important  conclave,  it  will  not  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
wholly  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  the  great  sacrifices 
of  the  war  will  have  been  in  vain. 

They  remind  The  Bellman  of  an  old  and  dear  friend 
of  his  who  was  so  deeply  interested  in  the  country’s  wheat 
crop  that  every  year  he  was  accustomed  to  assist  Provi- 
dence in  raising  it  by  worrying  himself  sick  over  its  vicis- 
situdes. From  the  time  the  wheat  was  seeded  until  the 
crop  was  harvested,  he  literally  sat  up  with  it.  When 
the  weather  was  propitious  he  anticipated  reverses  to 
come ; he  watched  every  bug  that  invaded  the  fields,  in- 
tensely concerned  in  its  potentialities  for  evil;  unfavor- 
able weather  occurring  in  the  city,  where  no  wheat  was 
raised,  he  mentally  transferred  to  the  fields,  and  imagined 
the  ruin  it  wrought.  When  at  last  the  crop  was  harvested, 
the  weight  of  care  temporarily  fell  from  him,  and  for  a 
few  months  he  seemed  a younger  and  more  hopeful  man ; 
but  soon  it  was  time  to  raise  another  crop,  and  his  re- 
sponsibilities were  renewed.  The  thing  became  a ver- 
itable obsession ; unquestionably  it  shortened  his  days  in 
this  happy  world.  Now  that  he  lies  calmly  asleep  in  the 
cemetery,  no  one  seems  to  be  helping  Providence  to  raise 
the  wheat  crop ; nevertheless,  seedtime  and  harvest  come 
round  just  the  same,  and  the  crop  appears  to  be  as  laige 
as  before,  when  he  labored  so  unselfishly  to  secure  it. 

Those  of  a financial  turn  of  mind  find  ample  cause  for 
worrying  in  the  vast  war  debt  of  the  allies  and  the  United 
States.  They  imagine  it  is  up  to  them  to  find  a way  by 
which  it  can  be  paid  off,  and  because  the  problem  is  be- 
yond them,  they  conclude  that  universal  repudiation  is  the 
only  alternative,  or  that  capital  is  to  be  confiscated,  in 
which  case  of  what  worth  are  those  Liberty  Bonds  pur- 
chased at  such  sacrifice?  The  favorite  hymn  of  these 
victims  of  the  plague  is  that  by  Dr.  Watts,  which  goes: 

“Man  like  a shadow  walks  before, 

By  ceaseless  cares  oppressed; 

He  heaps  up  wealth,  but  does  not  know 
By  whom  ’twill  be  possessed.” 

Of  course  a vast  number  of  chronic  worriers  are  mak- 
ing themselves  miserable  and  others  unhappy  because 
they  cannot  quite  demobilize  the  army  successfully  and 
get  all  the  boys  safe  and  sound  back  into  good  positions 
where  they  will  be  happy  and  satisfied.  Day  and  night 
they  are  borrowing  trouble  on  this  account.  Instead  of 
being  thankful  to  God  that  there  are  so  many  able  to  come 
home,  and  so  few  remaining  permanently  under  the  sod 
in  France  or  Belgium,  they  appear  to  think  that  this  is  a 
heavy  burden  of  responsibility  which,  unless  they  can 
manage  to  meet  it,  will  surely  involve  the  whole  country 
in  irretrievable  confusion  and  ultimate  ruin. 

They  seem  to  forget  that  the  American  soldier  is  not 
an  altogether  helpless  infant  or  an  irresponsible  idiot, 
unable  to  look  after  himself  reasonably  well ; that  he  has 
friends  and  relatives  anxious  to  welcome  him  home  and 
assist  him  to  find  a place,  and  that  the  country  is  so  vast 
and  its  needs  so  great  that  even  the  large  number  called 
into  service  can  readily  be  assimilated  on  its  return. 
America’s  problem  in  this  respect  is  as  nothing  compared 
to  England’s. 

The  guaranteed  price  on  the  wheat  crop  for  1919  is 
an  object  of  worry  in  which  many  people  specialize.  It 
involves  a loss  to  the  government  of  perhaps  a billion 
dollars.  A few  months  ago  such  a sum  might  have  been 
appropriated  for  war  purposes,  or  loaned  to  an  ally  on 
perhaps  doubtful  security,  without  exciting  special  com- 


ment. Had  the  war  continued  a year  or  so  longer,  it 
would  have  been  only  an  item  in  the  total  additional  cost. 
Now  it  seems  stupendous  and  overwhelming  to  the  wor- 
riers. 

It  is  not  only  the  amount  involved  but  the  method  by 
which  the  wheat  is  to  be  handled  that  is  causing  these 
trouble-borrowers  the  utmost  anxiety.  Here  again  the 
individual  American  considers  that  the  responsibility  rests 
on  his  shoulders,  and  because  he  cannot  solve  the  problem, 
“the  sky  is  an  inkstand  upside  down,  and  the  sea  is  a 
wobbling  tomb.” 

The  greatest  and  most  prevalent  cause  of  constant 
worry,  which  finds  more  victims  than  all  the  rest  com 
bined,  is  what  is  commonly  termed  “social  unrest.”  This 
seems  to  be  a phrase  capable  of  turning  normally  strong 
men  into  mere  puling  infants  of  imbecile  weakness,  once 
they  allow  the  bug  to  get  possession  of  their  minds. 
Back  of  “social  unrest”  lies  the  haunting  fear  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  Reading  the  accounts  of  what  has  been  done 
in  Russia  by  this  gentle  cult,  and  learning  through  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers  that  a number  of  crackpots, 
including  some  criminals  temporarily  released  from  jail, 
are  forming  organized  associations  pledged  to  support 
the  principles — or  rather  the  lack  of  principles — of  the 
Bolsheviki  in  this  country,  the  unfortunates  who  are  at- 
tacked by  this  variety  of  the  worrying  epidemic  imme- 
diately conclude  that  all  is  lost,  and  that  these  United 
States  are  about  to  undergo  a reign  of  terror. 

Once  this  singular  hallucination  has  gained  lodgment 
in  the  brain  of  the  worrier,  all  peace  of  mind  departs, 
and  he  becomes  a hopeless  and  incurable  pessimist  on  the 
future.  He  soon  reaches  such  a state  of  mental  demorali- 
zation that,  if  he  could  discover  a safe  hole  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  he  would  hasten  to  it  and  hide  himself  from 
the  wrath  to  come.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  know  of 
a better  ’ole  than  the  one  he  is  in,  and  so  he  abides  there 
in  fear  and  trembling. 

It  is,  of  course,  most  alarming  to  these  worriers  to 
learn  through  the  press  that  a “Truth  About  Russia  Com- 
mittee” has  recently  been  formed  in  New  York,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  prove  to  the  American  public  that  the 
Bolsheviki  are  governing  Russia  “in  an  orderly  fashion,” 
and  that  Lenine,  instead  of  being  the  bloody  monster  he 
is  represented  to  be,  is  in  truth  and  fact  a gentle  and 
lovable  character,  a leader  of  “the  more  moderate  fac- 
tion,” who  has  been  “prepared  to  conciliate  western 
powers,  to  redeem  the  Russian  loans  and  to  confine  his 
activity  to  efforts  at  internal  construction.” 

No  doubt  this  organization  seems  to  those  afflicted 
with  inflamed  imaginations,  another  indication  that  the 
intellectual  “publicists”  of  America  are  preparing  to 
indorse  the  dreaded  coming  revolution.  When,  however, 
the  membership  of  this  “committee”  is  analyzed,  it  can 
readily  be  absolved  from  mental  responsibility  of  any 
sort,  and  be  disposed  of  merely  as  another  attempt  to 
achieve  distinction  by  publicity.  Surely  this  group  o 
parlor  Bolsheviki  is  not  sufficiently  formidable  to  provoke 
bad  dreams;  rather  it  should  be  the  cause  of  harmless 
mirth. 

Apart  from  such  sporadic  and  innocuous  manifesta- 
tions, there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  is  any  danger 
of  serious  trouble  from  Bolsheviki  in  America.  But  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  reassure  a confirmed  worrier ; he  merely 
resents  it.  If  one  excuse  for  worriment  dries  up,  he  will 
grab  hastily  for  another ; sometimes  he  will  manage  to  be 
obsessed  bv  several  at  the  same  time,  when  the  disease  is 

at  its  worst.  . . 

The  curious  part  of  this  hysteria  of  worrying  is  that 
the  good  and  responsible  people  seem  to  be  the  most 
subject  to  it;  they  appear  to  think  that,  because  they  are 
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gifted  with  some  intelligence  and  are  conscientious,  it  is 
their  sacred  duty  to  worry  themselves  and  make  others 
worry.  It  would  appear  that,  often,  the  unregenerate 
who  claim  only  to  trust  in  luck  have  more  courage  to  face 
the  problems  of  the  future  with  a stout  heart  and  an 
untroubled  mind  than  some  of  those  who  claim  to  trust 
in  God. 

Worrying  is  another  word  for  weakening.  It  is  de- 
moralizing nationally  and  individually,  and  has  no  proper 
place  in  the  mind  of  a vigorous,  self-reliant  people,  such 
as  the  Americans  have  proved  themselves.  Those  who 
yield  to  this  insidious  disease  not  only  harm  themselves 
but  destroy  confidence  in  others,  and  spread  the  cowardly 
and  unworthy  contagion  of  fear. 

Of  course  there  are  great  problems  to  be  solved,  but 
these  are  also  splendid  opportunities  for  human  service, 
such  as  the  world  has  never  before  seen.  They  are  to  be 
approached,  not  in  a spirit  of  cowardice,  with  anticipa- 
tions of  failure  and  gloomy  forebodings,  but  with  cour- 
age, hope  and  confidence.  The  nation  that  could  show 
itself  equal  to  the  demands  of  war  need  fear  nothing  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  peace.  America  will  not  cower 
from  her  great  responsibilities,  but  discharge  them  faith- 
fully and  righteously.  Citizens  of  this  country  should 
abandon  all  fear  and  go  forward,  and  the  worriers  should 
cure  themselves  of  their  unmanly  disease  by  rigorously 
casting  out  the  devils  of  imaginary  troubles  which  afflict 
them,  and  devoutly  believing  that  the  future  is  full  of 
hope  and  promise  rather  than  gloom  and  terror. 


THE  GERMAN  ELECTIONS 

From  the  chaos  of  conflicting  and  sensational  reports 
regarding  the  efforts  of  the  extreme  radicals  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  extreme  reactionaries  on  the  other  to  pre- 
vent Germany  from  establishing  a firm  democratic  gov- 
ernment, which  have  caused  a vast  amount  of  more  or 
less  unfounded  alarm,  emerge  the  definite  and  concrete 
figures  of  the  recent  election.  For  the  first  time  in  Ger- 
man history  a genuine  popular  election  has  been  held,  in 
which  the  rich  man  voted  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  his 
poor  neighbor ; and  the  result  ought  to  be  enough  to  con- 
vince even  the  most  determined  pessimist  that  Germany 
is  neither  going  to  revert  to  an  autocracy  under  military 
bondage  nor  become  a battlefield  of  Bolshevik  lawlessness. 

To  begin  with,  the  social  democracy  polled  more  than 
ten  million  votes,  or  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
total.  This  means  that  the  government  to  be  organized 
by  the  forthcoming  National  Assembly  will  have  the  un- 
qualified indorsement  of  the  German  people;  it  will  be  a 
national  government  of  the  truest  possible  kind.  Several 
months  ago,  when  the  victories  of  the  allied  armies  on  the 
western  front  were  beginning  to  draw  from  the  imperial 
group  in  Potsdam  suggestions  as  to  possible  terms  of 
peace,  President  Wilson  stated  emphatically  that  no  dis- 
cussion of  a permanent  peace  could  be  conceived  of  until 
the  German  government  was  able  to  convince  the  world 
that  it  represented  the  German  people  as  a whole.  Such 
a demonstration  has  just  been  given,  and  in  a way  leaving 
no  room  for  doubt. 

As  for  the  character  of  the  government  to  be  estab- 
lished, it  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  extrem- 
ists at  both  ends  of  the  scale  were  very  badly  beaten. 
The  reactionaries,  disguised  as  the  National'  People’s 
Party,  secured  only  thirty-seven  seats  out  of  a total  of 
four  hundred  and  twenty-one.  No  matter  what  political 
allies  they  may  be  able  to  acquire,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est possibility  of  their  increasing  their  strength  in  the 
National  Assembly  to  a point  where  it  will  involve  any 
danger  to  the  group  favoring  a stable  republican  gov- 
ernment. The  followers  of  the  late  but  apparently  some- 


what unlamented  Liebknecht  fared  even  worse,  with  only 
twenty-two  Independent  Socialists  elected. 

The  three  leading  groups  are  the  Majority  Socialists, 
with  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  seats,  the  Centrists,  now- 
adays known  as  the  Christian  People’s  Party,  with  ninety- 
three,  and  the  Democrats,  with  seventy-five.  As  these 
three  among  them  control  eighty  per  cent  of  the  seats  in 
the  National  Assembly,  the  Majority  Socialists  alone 
having  forty  per  cent,  the  remaining  groups  are  bound 
to  be  more  or  less  negligible. 

The  Democrats  and  the  Majority  Socialists  are  gen- 
erally expected  to  effect  a working  alliance,  which  will 
give  them  together  a comfortable  majority.  Both  parties 
are  entirely  pledged  to  a democratic  form  of  government, 
and  both  admit  the  absolute  necessity  of  a stable  and 
efficient  central  authority.  They  differ  mainly  with  re- 
gard to  the  degree  to  which  the  “socialization”  of  industry 
is  to  be  carried  out.  “The  Democrats,”  according  to  the 
official  organ  of  the  Majority  Socialists,  “must  give  proof 
of  a really  democratic  spirit  and  sympathy  for  social 
ideals  if  they  or  part  of  them  wish  effective  co-operation 
from  us.” 

The  Centrist  group  represents  the  conservative  ele- 
ment in  the  new  Assembly,  but  its  statement  of  prin- 
ciples, recently  summarized  in  The  Bellman,  proves  that 
it  is  in  no  sense  conservative  as  to  Prussian  imperialism. 
It  is  quite  as  definitely  pledged  to  democracy  as  its  more 
radical  competitors ; its  conservatism  lies  chiefly  in  its 
desire  to  retain  the  existing  social  structure,  and  in  its 
traditional  alliance  with  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  strong 
enough  to  act  as  a very  valuable  check  on  the  Majority 
Socialists,  but  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  indicate  that 
it  will  ever  have  the  slightest  tendency  to  pull  back  in 
the  direction  of  the  form  of  government  which  the  revo- 
lution has  successfully  overthrown. 

While  any  forecast  must  be  more  or  less  guesswork, 
it  now  seems  probable  that  Germany  is  going  to  become 
the  world’s  experiment  station  for  the  test  of  social  de- 
mocracy under  a strong  government,  and  is  going  to  carry 
out  what  Miliukoff,  Lvoff,  Kerensky  and  their  colleagues 
so  signally  failed  to  accomplish  in  Russia.  Whether  this 
form  of  Socialism  will  succeed  in  Germany,  or  anywhere 
else,  is  another  matter.  The  great  point  at  present  is 
that  the  German  people  have  clearly  stated,  not  through 
violence  or  disorder  but  at  the  polls,  what  sort  of  a gov- 
ernment they  want.  They  have  repudiated  alike  the 
bloody  chaos  of  Bolshevism  and  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a 
military  oligarchy;  they  have  said  that  they  will  support 
whole-heartedly  a democratic  government  committed  to 
a programme  of  the  socialization  of  indushy,  and  in  so 
doing  they  have  overwhelmingly  indorsed  the  leaders  who 
have  had  charge  of  the  provisional  government  through- 
out the  trying  period  of  readjustment. 

What  the  allies  have  demanded  has  been  a govern- 
ment in  Germany  which  should  genuinely  represent  the 
people,  and  should  be  strong  and  stable  enough  to  render 
its  pledges  binding  on  the  entire  nation.  These  two  things 
the  recent  election  guarantees.  Beyond  this,  it  matters 
little  whether  the  German  government  is  called  Socialist 
or  Democrat.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  readjust  the  concep- 
tion of  German  affairs  so  as  to  realize  that  the  most  arbi- 
trary and  unrepresentative  of  Europe’s  leading  govern- 
ments has  become  the  most  radically  democratic;  but  no 
one  can  reasonably  object  to  Germany’s  trying  experi- 
ments with  state  Socialism,  provided  always  the  leaders 
have  a clear  mandate  to  do  so  from  the  people.  There  is 
every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  the  meeting  of  the 
new  Assembly  will  mark  the  end  of  disorder,  and  the 
beginning  of  a new  era  for  a land  which,  for  a full  cen- 
tury, has  been  trying  to  win  the  right  to  govern  itself. 
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THE  INEVITABLE  SHIP  SUBSIDY 
For  two  or  three  generations  the  congressional  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  farmer  have  uttered  in  legis- 
lative assembly  or  published  in  the  Congressional  Recoid 
vast  oratorical  objections  to  a subsidy  for  American  ships. 
The  constituents  of  these  statesmen,  typifying  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  hostility  toward  government  assistance  of 
the  merchant  marine,  “allowed,”  as  they  leaned  pros- 
perously over  the  fence  rails  hedging  their  blossoming 
acres,  that  they  couldn’t  see  how  the  transportation  of 
American  goods  in  American  ships  was  going  to  fatten 
their  shoats. 

This  opinion  seems  either  to  have  outworn  itself,  or 
to  have  succumbed  to  the  feebleness  of  declining  years 
and  under-nourishment ; it  is  possible  that  the  American 
farmer,  who  is  credited  with  getting  rid  of  his  aversion 
to  warships,  even  though  they  would  not  float  in  a Kansas 
wheatfield,  may  have  changed  his  mind  about  ship  sub- 
sidies. At  any  rate  there  is  a definite  feeling  in  the  coun- 
try, as  yet  unexpressed  in  legislative  or  administrative 
action,  in  favor  of  giving  whatever  support  is  deemed 
necessary  to  an  extensive  national  merchant  marine. 

The  great  war  brought  the  final  and  unanswerable 
argument  for  a merchant  marine.  There  is  no  longer 
any  need  for  urging  its  necessity ; in  fact,  the  whole  sub- 
ject has  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  controversy:  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  of  huge  proportions  already  has 
been  accomplished. 

More  than  three  million  gross  tons  of  new  shipping 
have  been  constructed  in  United  States  yards  since  this 
country  became  a belligerent  ; about  seven  and  a half 
million  gross  tons  of  shipping  previously  engaged  in  the 
American  inland  and  coastwise  service,  and  a million  gross 
tons  in  foreign  trade;  to  this  fleet  was  added  three- 
quarters  of  a million  gross  tons  of  seized  German  ships, 
making  the  present  total  something  more  than  twelve 
million.  Great  Britain’s  shipping  before  the  war  amount- 
ed to  about  twenty-two  million  tons,  largely  engaged  in 
foreign  service.  Her  net  loss  during  the  war  brings  this 
total  to  slightly  under  twenty  million;  so  that,  with  an 
American  construction  programme  calling  for  the  delivery 
of  from  nine  to  ten  million  gross  tons  in  1919,  it  can  be 
seen  that,  by  the  close  of  this  year,  the  shipping  facilities 
of  the  United  States  will  be  nearly  on  a par  with  those 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  necessities  of  the  world  cry  out  for  these  ships, 
and  more ; they  must  be  operated,  and  the  great  American 
shipyards  must  be  kept  busy  with  others  like  them.  There 
was  a net  world-loss  of  less  than  two  million  gross  tons 
during  the  war;  but  normal  growth  of  commerce,  aug- 
mented by  the  enormous  requirements  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion period,  will  call  for  far  more  than  the  replacement 
of  these  losses. 

It  is  obvious  that  a choice  must  be  made  from  three 
general  plans  of  disposing  of  the  American  ships ; either 
they  must  be  operated  by  the  government,  or  sold,  or 
leased  to  private  enterprise.  The  subsidy  is  inevitable 
in  any  case.  If  the  government  operates  the  ships,  and 
does  so  at  a loss,  the  deficit  must  be  made  up  from  the 
United  States  treasury.  If  the  ships  are  leased,  it  must 
be  on  such  terms  as  to  make  the  business  profitable  to 
American  lessees, — there  is  no  popularity  in  either  let- 
ting or  selling  to  foreign  owners, — and  this  practically 
amounts  to  a government  subsidy.  If  the  ships  are  sold 
to  private  owners,  and  operated  by  them  unprofitably  in 
the  strenuous,  subsidized  competition  of  the  world,  the 
loss  still  must  be  met  by  the  American  public,  or  the 
fleet  will  be  alienated  to  foreign  flags,  repeating  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  half  century.  In  any  case  the  public 
must  pay,  and  it  is  an  admirable  investment. 


MILITARY  ETIQUETTE 

Many  soldiers  and  sailors  returning  from  overseas 
have  been  heard  to  remark  that,  although  still  without 
honourable  discharges  and  still  wearing  the  uniform,  they 
were  through  with  saluting.  That  this  is  something  more 
than  conversation  has  been  made  amply  evident  on  the 
streets  of  all  American  cities. 

The  explanation  offered  by  the  men  from  overseas 
commonly  is  that  they  feel  no  obligation  to  salute  the 
uniform  of  an  officer  who  has  seen  no  service  in  France. 

It  is  not  possible,  always,  to  distinguish  an  officer  who 
has  been  abroad  from  one  who  has  never  left  this  country, 
for  most  of  them  look  alike  to  the  non-saluting  private 
from  overseas. 

Unhappily,  the  returned  soldier  of  this  type  is  not  a 
negligible  rarity  his  example,  also,  is  followed  by  many 
of  the  less-seasor  men  whose  training  in  the  camps  of 
this  country  was  left  unfinished  by  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  Together  they  form  a large  and  unsavory  com- 
pany, upon  whom  there  is  only  one  verdict  to  be  pro- 
nounced ■ iV,ey  may  have  become  heroes,  but  from  a mili- 
tary stai._x  ~.nt  they  are  no  soldiers. 

It  is  true  that  the  saluting  custom,  to  certain  inter- 
pretations of  democracy,  has  always  seemed  repugnant. 
The  best  commentary  upon  this  attitude  is  the  reminder 
that  it  was  repellent  to  the  Russian  Bolshevik,  with  well- 
known  unfavorable  results.  Understanding  this  situation, 
and  facing  an  element  that  would  have  sent  a non-saluting 
army  to  France,  General  Pershing  early  insisted  upon 
rigid  adherence  to  all  accepted  forms  of  military  courtesy. 

Every  man  in  uniform  knows  that  the  salute  is  not  to 
the  person  but  to  the  rank  of  an  officer ; rank  is  the  symbol 
of  authority,  delegated  from  that  supreme  authority  of 
which  the  symbol  is  the  American  flag.  No  soldier,  and 
scarcely  a civilian,  today  omits  a courtesy  to  the  national 
colors.  He  understands  that  he  is  not  saluting  a gay 
fragment  of  silk,  but  the  thing  it  represents. 

Here,  at  the  point  where  the  personal  element  enters, 
begins  the  difficulty  that  is  manifesting  itself  today.  A 
general  often  inspires  more  punctiliousness  of  military 
deportment  than  a second  lieutenant,  although  there  is 
but  one  manner  of  salute  prescribed  for  both.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  understand  the  attitude  of  mind  that  produces 
greater  alacrity  in  the  courtesy  paid  to  the  rank  of  a first- 
line  veteran  than  to  that  of  a ‘ shavetail  fresh  from  an 
officers’  training  school. 

Probably  the  idea  of  the  salute  is  universally  felt  to 
be  so  undemocratic  as  to  make  observance  of  the  custom 
entirely  artificial,  and  its  absolute  enforcement  possible 
only  under  the  extraordinary  compulsion  of  war-times. 
Anything  short  of  complete  enforcement,  however,  tends 
to  make  the  custom  not  only  valueless,  but  even  ridiculous. 
Respect  for  military  authority  is  not  enhanced  in  the  sight 
of  one  man  by  the  spectacle  of  another,  pipe  in  mouth  and 
hands  in  pocket,  coolly  outstaring  an  officer,  no  mattei  of 
what  service  or  rank. 

Two  courses  seem  to  be  open  in  dealing  with  the  pres- 
ent situation,  which,  though  by  no  means  alarming,  is 
capable  of  unfortunate  developments.  Either  discipline 
must  be  rigidly  enforced,  or  it  must  be  relaxed . which  is 
not  at  all  the  same  as  simply  allowing  it  to  grow  lax.  On 
military  reservations,  on  drill  grounds,  anywhere  within 
strictly  military  boundaries,  no  dereliction  in  courtesy  or 
discipline  has  been  noticeable.  Since  it  is  only  in  strictly 
civilian  surroundings  that  the  abuse  flourishes,  the  salute 
might  well  be  confined,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.^  within 
essentially  military  limits;  these  to  be  made  sufficiently 
elastic  to ‘include  all  men  on  duty  in  any  place  outside  of 
reservations,  and  to  govern  the  off-duty  relationships  of 
officers  and  men  who  are  personally  acquainted. 
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The  outstanding  fact  in  the 
world’s  history  during  the  seven 
days  from  Wednesday,  January 
22,  through  Tuesday,  January 
28,  was  the  passage  of  a resolu- 
tion, adopted  without  a dissent- 
ing vote,  whereby  the  Peace 
Conference  pledged  itself  to  the 
creation  of  a League  of  Nations.  The  full  text  of  this 
resolution,  one  of  the  most  signific-  *t  documents  ever 
written,  is  as  follows : 

“It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  world  set- 
tlement which  the  associated  nations  are  now  met  to  estab- 


lish that  a League  of  Nations  be  created  to  promote  in- 
ternational obligations  and  to  provide  safeg”  Js  against 
war.  This  league  should  be  created  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  general  treaty  of  peace,  and  should  be  open  to 
every  civilized  nation  which  can  be  relied  on  to  promote 
its  objects. 


“The  members  of  the  league  should  periodically  meet 
in  international  conference  and  should  have  a permanent 
organization  and  secretaries  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  league  in  the  intervals  between  the  conferences. 

“The  conference  therefore  appoints  a committee,  rep- 
resentative of  the  associated  governments,  to  work  out 
the  details  of  the  constitution  and  the  functions  of  the 
league  and  the  draft  of  resolutions  in  regard  to  breaches 
of  the  laws  of  war  for  presentation  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. 

“That  a commission,  composed  of  two  representatives 
apiece  from  the  five  great  powers  and  five  representa- 
tives to  be  elected  by  the  other  powers,  be  appointed  to 
inquire  and  report  upon  the  following: 

' Fhst — The  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 

“Second — The  facts  as  to  breaches  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  committed  by  the  forces  of  the  German 
Empire  and  their  allies  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air 
during  the  present  war. 

“Third — The  degree  of  responsibility  for  these  of- 
fenses attaching  to  particular  members  of  the  enemy’s 
forces,  including  members  of  the  general  staffs,  and  other 
individuals,  however  highly  placed. 

“Fourth — The  constitution  and  procedure  of  a tribu- 
nal appropriate  to  the  trial  of  these  offenses. 

‘Tifth — Any  other  matters,  cognate  or  ancillary  to 
the  above,  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
and  which  the  commission  finds  it  useful  and  relevant  to 
take  into  consideration. 

“That  a commission  be  appointed,  which  shall  com- 
prise not  more  than  three  representatives  apiece  from 
each  of  the  five  great  powers  and  not  more  than  two  rep- 
resentatives apiece  from  Belgium,  Greece,  Poland,  Rou- 
mania  and  Serbia,  to  examine  and  report: 

“First — On  the  amount  of  reparation  which  the  enemy 
countries  ought  to  pay. 

Second — On  what  they  are  capable  of  paying,  and, 
Third — On  the  method,  the  form,  and  time  within 
which  payment  should  be  made. 


That  a commission,  composed  of  two  representatives 
apiece  from  the  five  great  powers  and  five  representatives 
to  be  elected  by  the  other  powers  represented  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of 
employment  from  the  international  aspect  and  to  con- 


sider the  international  means  necessary  to  secure  common 
action  on  matters  affecting  conditions  of  employment  and 
to  recommend  the  form  of  a permanent  agency  to  con- 
tinue such  inquiry  and  consideration,  in  co-operation  with 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

“That  a commission  composed  of  two  representatives 
apiece  from  the  five  great  powers  and  five  representatives 
to  be  elected  by  the  other  powers  be  appointed  to  inquire 
and  report  upon  the  international  regime  for  ports,  water- 
ways, and  railwaj^s.” 

President  Wilson  opened  the  discussion  of  the  League 
of  Nations  programme  by  a speech  regarding  the  neces- 
sity for  going  beyond  the  mere  determination  of  immedi- 
ate terms  of  peace.  The  following  paragraphs  indicate 
his  general  theme: 

“We  have  assembled  for  two  purposes:  to  make  the 
present  settlements  which  have  been  rendered  necessary 
by  this  war  and  also  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world,  not 
only  by  the  present  settlements  but  by  the  arrangements 
we  shall  make  at  this  conference  for  its  maintenance. 

“The  League  of  Nations  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary 
for  both  of  these  purposes.  There  are  many  complicated 
questions  connected  with  the  present  settlements  which 
perhaps  cannot  be  successfully  worked  out  to  an  ultimate 
issue  by  the  decisions  we  shall  arrive  at  here.  I can 
easily  conceive  that  many  of  these  settlements  will  need 
subsequent  consideration;  that  many  of  the  decisions  we 
shall  make  will  need  subsequent  alteration  in  some  degree. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  should  set  up  some  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  work  of  this  conference  should  be 
rendered  complete. 

“We  have  assembled  here  for  the  purpose  of  doing- 
very  much  more  than  making  the  present  settlements  that 
are  necessaiy.  We  are  assembled  under  very  peculiar 
conditions  of  world-opinion.  I may  say,  without  strain- 
ing the  point,  that  we  are  not  the  representatives  of  gov- 
ernments, but  representatives  of  the  peojjles.  It  will  not 
suffice  to  satisfy  governmental  circles  an}^where.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  should  satisfy  the  opinion  of  mankind. 

“The  burdens  of  this  war  have  fallen  in  an  unusual 
degree  upon  the  whole  population  of  the  countries  in- 
volved. I do  not  need  to  draw  for  you  the  picture  of 
how  the  burden  has  been  thrown  back  from  the  front 
upon  the  older  men,  upon  the  women,  upon  the  children, 
upon  the  homes  of  the  civilized  world,  and  how  the  real 
strain  of  the  war  has  come  where  the  eyes  of  the  govern- 
ment could  not  reach,  but  where  the  heart  of  humanity 
beats. 

“We  are  bidden  by  these  people  to  make  a peace 
which  will  make  them  secure.  We  are  bidden  by  these 
people  to  see  to  it  that  this  strain  does  not  come  upon  them 
again.  And  I venture  to  say  that  it  has  been  possible  for 
them  to  bear  this  strain  because  they  hoped  that  those 
who  represented  them  could  get  together  after  this  war 
and  make  such  another  sacrifice  unnecessary. 

“It  is  a solemn  obligation  on  our  part,  therefore,  to 
make  permanent  arrangements  that  justice  shall  be  ren- 
dered and  peace  maintained.  This  is  the  central  object 
of  our  meeting.  Settlements  may  be  temporary,  but  the 
action  of  the  nations  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  justice 
must  be  permanent.  We  can  set  up  permanent  processes. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  set  up  a permanent  decision.” 

The  representatives  of  the  five  great  powers  on  the 
committee  which  has  in  charge  the  formulation  of  plans 
for  the  League  of  Nations  are  as  follows:  United  States, 
President  Wilson  (chairman  of  the  committee)  and 
Colonel  House;  Great  Britain,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and 
General  Jan  Christian  Smuts;  France,  Leon  Bourgeois 
and  Ferdinand  Larnaude;  Italy,  Premier  Orlando  and 
Vittorio  Scialoia;  Japan,  Viscount  Chinda  and  K.  Ochiai. 
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Other  committees  were  subsequently  announced  by 
Premier  Clemenceau  as  follows,  the  membership  in  most 
cases  not  being  as  yet  complete: 

Responsibility  for  the  war:  United  States,  Robert 
Lansing;  Great  Britain,  Sir  Gordon  Hewart;  France, 
Andre  Tardieu  and  Ferdinand  Larnaude;  Italy,  Vittorio 
Scialoia  and  Deputy  Raimondo. 

Reparation:  United  States,  B.  M.  Baruch,  John  W. 
Davis,  and  Vance  McCormick;  Great  Britain,  William 
Morris  Hughes,  Sir  John  Simon,  and  Baron  Cunliffe; 
France,  L.  L.  Klotz,  L.  P.  Locheur,  and  A.  F.  Lebrun; 
Italy,  Antonio  Salandra  and  General  Badoglio;  Japan, 
Baron  Makino  and  Baron  Nobuaki. 

International  labor  legislation:  United  States,  E.  N. 
Hurley  and  Samuel  Gompers ; Great  Britain,  George 
Nicoll  Barnes  and  Ian  Malcolm;  France,  M.  Colliard  and 
L.  P.  Locheur;  Italy,  Signor  Des  Planches  and  Signor 
Cabrini;  Japan,  M.  Otichian  and  M.  Oka. 

Regulation  of  ports,  waterways,  and  railroads: 
United  States,  Henry  White;  Great  Britain,  Sir  John 
Simon;  France,  Andre  Voiss  and  Albert  Claveille;  Italy, 
Signor  Grespi  and  Signor  de  Martino;  Japan,  M.  \ ama- 
kawa  and  Colonel  Sato. 

THE  WHEAT  PRICE  GUARANTY 

In  response  to  the  growing  urgency  of  some  solution 
of  the  vexed  wheat  price  problem,  the  administration  this 
week  launched  a bill  appropriating  a billion  and  a quarter 
dollars  to  enable  the  United  States  government  to  carry 
out  its  fixed-price  guaranty  to  the  farmer  for  the  1919 
crop. 

The  measure,  which  was  drawn  by  officials  of  the 
Food  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  the  appearance  of  an  omnibus  bill  which  would  pei- 
mit  the  President  to  continue  the  F ood  Administration 
in  operation  and  to  exercise  all  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  food  control  act. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  legislation,  govern- 
ment authority  to  control  grain  dealers,  millers  and  ele- 
vators “by  license  or  other  like  powers  would  be  con- 
tinued and  the  President  would  be  authorized  to  ‘ create 
any  agency  or  agencies”  to  buy  the  1918  and  1919  wheat 
crops,  “wheat  products  and  other  foodstuffs  and  feeds 
at  the  guaranteed  prices,  regulate  export  and  import  of 
wheat,  require  preferential  railroad  service  as  long  as 
the  railroads  are  under  government  control,  control  grain 
exchanges  and  prohibit  trading  upon  them  ‘ at  such  time 
or  times  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  or  proper  to  meet 
market  conditions  and  competitive  prices  of  foreign  grown 
wheat  and  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  government  of  the 
United  States  from  paying  the  guaranteed  prices  afore- 
said for  any  wheat  other  than  that  covered  by  proclama- 
tions.” 

DECREASE  IN  RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States,  in  1918,  under 
government  control  and  unusual  war  conditions,  earned 
about  a quarter  of  a billion  dollars  less  than  in  1917, 
three  hundred  and  seventy  million  dollars  less  than  in 
the  record  year  of  1916,  and  about  the  same  as  in  1915. 
These  figures  were  made  apparent  b-y  the  reports  of  the 
principal  lines  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
They  are  subject  to  slight  revision,  but  afford  the  fiist 
public  view  of  the  results  of  railway  operation  under 
government  control,  so  far  as  earnings  are  concerned. 
As  to  the  merits  of  federal  operation,  however,  they  can 
scarcely  be  taken  as  defintie  criteria,  owing  to  the  many 
unprecedented  circumstances. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  railway  earnings  sit- 
uation, in  the  year  just  past,  were  that  freight  and  pas- 


senger rates  were  increased  to  yield  about  nine  hundred 
million  dollars  annually,  or  half  that  sum  for  the  six 
months  during  which  they  were  effective,  while  wage 
advances  added  more  than  six  hundred  million  dollars  to 
operating  expenses. 

Prospects  for  improvement  of  the  earnings  situation 
this  year  depend  mainly  on  whether  business  during  the 
readjustment  period  continues  active,  and  gives  a large 
volume  of  freight  traffic  to  the  railroads.  Indications 
point  to  a reduction  of  traffic,  and  consequently  to  re- 
duced earnings,  according  to  the  Railroad  Administration. 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  PORTUGAL 

Press  reports  of  the  monarchical  movement  in  Portu- 
gal continue  extremely  meager,  but  it  appears  that  Re- 
publican troops  have  been  able  to  quell  the  uprisings  that 
assumed  threatening  proportions  last  week  in  the  north- 
ern provinces.  The  revolution  was  completely  subdued 
in  Lisbon. 

Bad  as  the  republican  government  of  Portugal  seems 
to  have  been,  it  would  be  of  no  conceivable  advantage  to 
this  troubled  nation  to  go  back  to  a monarchy  that  was 
distinguished  principally  by  maladministration  and  cor- 
ruption ; it  would  be,  in  fact,  an  unfortunate  concomitant 
of  the  present  triumph  and  vindication  of  democracy. 

Portugal’s  political  troubles  are  not  so  much  a product 
of  republicanism  as  an  inheritance  from  the  old  mon- 
archy, under  which  the  country  had  suffered  a gradual 
decline.  Public  spirit  has  been  at  a low  ebb,  and  it  is 
scarcely  the  fault  of  a republican  form  of  government 
that  national  decadence  has  not  been  transformed  in  a 
short  time  into  national  vigor. 

AMERICAN  CAPITAL  IN  AUSTRALIA 

The  opportunity  of  American  capital  in  the  recon- 
struction period  is  likely  to  be  much  larger  than  its  ca- 
pacity. Not  only  does  the  task  of  rebuilding  Europe’s 
ruined  industries  call  for  it,  but  the  new  conditions  of 
international  trade,  under  which  the  United  States  is 
destined  henceforth  to  be  a creditor  nation,  demand  enor- 
mous investments  in  foreign  securities.  Other  nations 
than  Europe,  however,  are  in  the  market  for  America  s 
capital.  The  bids  of  Russia,  Siberia,  China,  and  South 
America,  now  are  echoed  by  Australia,  enlistment  of 
American  capital  in  that  country  having  been  announced 
this  week,  before  an  official  gathering  in  Melbourne,  as 
a government  policy. 

SOUTH  AMERICANS  CANCEL  ORDERS 

Official  cables  from  Brazil,  Colombia  and  Uruguay  dis- 
close a widespread  movement  in  South  America  to  cancel 
orders  with  firms  in  the  United  States,  as  a result  of  a 
general  belief  that,  before  the  goods  arrive,  prices  will 
drop.  This  opinion  appears  to  prevail  among  both  retail- 
ers and  consumers,  and  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
counteracting  the  epidemic  of  cancellations  because  of 
hostility  of  the  press  to  United  States  interests.  A cam- 
paign of  publicity  is  being  undertaken  in  an  effort  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

RETURN  OF  CANADIAN  SOLDIERS 

It  is  understood  in  militia  circles  in  Ottawa  that  the 
end  of  August  will  find  in  Canada  the  last  units  of  the 
Dominion’s  military  forces  now  serving  overseas.  For 
the  present  there  will  be  no  speeding  up  in  the  transport 
of  troops  bevond  the  thirty  thousand  arranged  for 
in  February/ but  in  the  spring  and  summer  months 
the  number  will  rise  to  forty-five  thousand  monthly.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  it  is  possible  to  land  troops  only  at  two 
Canadian  ports,  Halifax  and  St.  John,  and  at  the  latter 
port  it  is  impossible  to  berth  ships  of  the  largest  tonnage. 
From  each  port  the  railroad  lines  have  a limited  capacity. 
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EUGENE  FIELD  IN  DENVER 

EUGENE  PARSONS 


Eugene  Field,  the  troubadour-journalist,  made  his 
home  in  Denver  two  years,  August,  1881,  to  August, 
1883.  The  story  of  his  life  there  is  well  worth  telling. 
As  managing  editor  of  the  Tribune,  a newspaper  that 
long  ago  ceased  to  be,  he  became  a prominent  figure  in 
the  booming,  growing  Denver  of  that  day;  and  the  two 
years  he  devoted  to  that  occupation  were  an  eventful  and 
productive  period  of  his  life.  His  ebullitions  of  humor 
and  audacity,  and  his  strange  proclivities,  are  still  the  talk 
of  journalistic  contemporaries  who  knew  and  prized  the 
person  and  writings  of  this  whimsical  fellow. 

The  purpose  of  this  arti- 
cle is  to  preserve  some  of  the 
traditions  of  Field  when  he 
was  living  in  the  Queen  City 
of  the  Plains ; also  to  reveal 
some  of  the  choicest  bits  of 
prose  and  verse  that  he  wrote 
for  the  Denver  Tribune  in 
1881-3.  True,  Field  did  his 
best  literary  work  in  Chi- 
cago, where  he  developed  in- 
to a writer  of  national  repu- 
tation and  made  valuable 
contributions  to  American 
literature;  but  a number  of 
his  Denver  poems  represent 
him  in  his  happiest  moments ; 
they  are  gems  that  should  be 
better  known  to  his  numer- 
ous admirers,  most  of  whom 
do  not  have  easy  access  to 
them  in  the  old,  dusty  files 
of  the  Denver  Tribune,  which 
may  be  consulted  only  in  one 
place:  in  the  library  of  the 
Colorado  State  Historical 
Society  in  Denver. 

At  the  outset  some  bio- 
graphical details  may  be  giv- 
en. Eugene  Field  was  born 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in 
1850.  He  passed  some  years 
of  his  childhood  and  youth  in 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont. 

He  studied  in  Williams  Col- 
lege one  year  (1868-9),  and 
later  in  Knox  College  and 
the  University  of  Missouri, 
but  left  the  latter  institution 
without  completing  his 
course.  In  the  fall  of  1871 
he  set  sail  for  Europe,  remaining  six  months  in  France 
and  Italy.  In  1873  he  started  upon  his  journalistic  career 
as  a reporter  for  the  St.  Louis  Evening  Journal,  and  this 
year  is  memorable  for  his  happy  marriage  to  Julia  Suther- 
land Comstock,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  in  which  city  he  did 
editorial  work  for  a while  (1875-6).  The  next  few  years 
he  did  newspaper  work  in  St.  Louis,  and  in  1880  he  be- 
came managing  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Times.  The 
following  year  he  was  lured  away  by  financial  considera- 
tions to  Denver.  In  August,  1883,  Field  took  up  news- 
paper work  in  Chicago,  being  connected  first  with  the 
News  and  then  the  Record,  until  his  death  at  the  age  of 
forty-five. 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  were  western  and  New 
England  elements  in  Eugene  Field,  and  that  his  culture 
was  broadened  by  foreign  travel.  He  had  musical  talent, 
and  he  possessed  literary  ability  of  an  order  so  high  that 
it  may  be  called  genius.  He  displayed,  until  the  end,  a 
spirit  of  youthfulness  such  as  few  men  are  able  to  carry 
into  middle  life.  His  was  the  painstaking  habit  of  the 
literary  artist,  yet  some  of  his  poems  and  stories  read  as 
if  they  were  facilely  produced,  spontaneously  perfected, 
the  style  is  so  neat  and  natural.  The  finest  of  his  creative 
efforts  were,  however,  rewritten  and  polished  with  fas- 
tidious taste.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  best  known 
of  his  published  writings — 
“A  Little  Book  of  Western 
Verse”  (1889),  “Second 
Book  of  Verse”  (1892), 
“With  Trumpet  and  Drum” 
(1892),  “Songs  and  Other 
Verse”  (1896),  “A  Little 
Book  of  Profitable  Tales” 
(1889),  and  “The  Love  Af- 
fairs of  a Bibliomaniac” 
(1896). 

Field  was  brought  to  Den- 
ver by  Ottomar  H.  Rothack- 
er,  an  exceptional  figure  in 
journalistic  circles.  He  was 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Trib- 
une, which  had  a remarkable 
staff  in  Field’s  time;  among 
his  associates  were  Frederick 
J.  V.  Skiff,  business  man- 
ager ; Charles  R.  Raymond, 
cashier;  Fitz-James  Mac- 
Carthy  (“Fitz-Mac”),  tele- 
graph editor;  Joseph  G. 
Brown,  city  editor;  and  Pa- 
tience Thornton  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Stapleton),  who  con- 
ducted the  “Little  Folks” 
department.  Brainy,  enter- 
prising men  and  women  made 
the  Tribune  the  leading  pa- 
per in  Colorado,  “Official 
paper  of  the  State  and 
County.”  It  took  a high 
rank  among  western  newspa- 
pers, and  under  Field’s  direc- 
tion became  the  most  popu- 
lar paper  in  Denver.  His 
“Nonpareil  Column,”  on  the 
editorial  page,  attracted  attention  even  in  distant  cities. 
Later  his  droll  and  incisive  sayings  appeared  under  the 
heading,  “Odd  Gossip,”  in  which  nonsense  and  wisdom 
were  felicitously  blended:  prose  paragraphs  and  sketches, 
partly  imaginative,  mingled  with  terse  comments  on  af- 
fairs of  the  day  and  on  characters  at  the  moment  in  the 
public  eye.  After  Field’s  departure,  in  August,  1883, 
the  paper  lost  prestige,  and  the  following  year  it  was 
absorbed  by  the  Republican. 

Never  was  there  another  newspaper  man  in  Denver 
like  Field.  He  was  unique,  in  a class  apart,  so  strikingly 
original  were  his  utterances  and  his  actions.  He  was  a 
man  of  broader  culture  than  the  average  newspaper 
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worker.  He  manifested  an  interest  in  Latin  literature 
by  writing  his  ode  to  Maecenas,  and  in  many  of  his  writ- 
ings he  showed  his  familiarity  with  French. 

When  in  the  mood  for  it  he  did  a prodigious  amount 
of  work.  There  were  spells,  however,  when  he  wanted 
to  play ; then  he  “carried  on”  with  all  the  zest  and  vivacity 
of  a schoolboy.  One  day  he  thought  he  would  inflict  a 
practical  joke  on  Patience  Thornton;  he  put  in  hours 
tying  a string  to  the  gas  jet  in  her  room,  which  was  close 
to  Field’s  den,  and  running  it  along  the  ceiling,  oyer  the 
tops  of  the  doors  of  the  adjoining  rooms,  and  into  his  own. 
After  nightfall,  when  this  talented  woman  returned  from 
a reportorial  assignment  and  was  busy  grinding  out  a 
story,  Field  slowly  pulled  the  string.  Her  room  gradu- 
ally darkened.  She  turned  on  the  light  again,  much  mys- 
tified. Once  more  the  light  faded  out;  she  pushed  the 
jet  back  and  went  on  with  her  story.  So  absorbed  was 
Miss  Thornton  with  her  writing  that  she  did  not  stop  to 
investigate.  Presently  Field  pulled  the  string  again,  and 
the  light  died  entirely  away.  This  time  she  got  up  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  She  heard  Field  laughing,  per- 
ceived the  long  string  dangling  over  his  desk,  and  under- 
stood. 

It  was  Field’s  habit  to  arrive  at  the  Tribune  office 
between  one  and  two  o clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  did 
not  leave  to  go  home  until  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  His  “day”  was  full  of  exceedingly  varied  ex- 
periences and  adventures. 

Once,  as  Field  entered  the  office,  he  enlivened  things 
by  this  abrupt  query: 

“What  you  got  to  do  this  afternoon,  Joe?” 

“W’y,  I have  my  regular  work,”  briskly  answered 
Brown. 

“What’s  that?” 

“I  have  to  go  out  on  my  usual  rounds  for  the  news  of 
the  day,  the  courts  and — ” 

“Oh,  hell,  let  them  go.  Joe,  I want  you  to  get  a 
carriage  and  give  the  children  a ride  this  afternoon.  Take 
your  little  girl  and  get  the  little  folks  at  my  place  and 
drive  them  all  over  town.  Let  them  have  a good  time.” 

“I  can’t  do  that,”  protested  Brown.  “I  have  my  work 
to  do.” 

“Well,  I’m  your  superior  officer,  and  I command  you, 
spoke  up  Field,  decisively. 

So  Brown  hired  a carriage,  and  the  youngsters  piled 
in.  They  were  of  various  ages,  from  two  to  ten  years 
old.  As  Brown  tells  the  story,  “there  were  my  little  girl 
Ada  and  Field’s  children — Mary,  Lizzie,  Trottie  and 
Fred,  who  was  named  after  Skiff.  We  rode  all  the  after- 
noon and  all  over  the  town,  and  they  hugely  enjoyed  it. 

Field  was  a devoted  husband  and  greatly  attached  to 
his  wife,  but  time  and  again  Mrs.  Field  had  her  patience 
sorely  tried  by  his  erratic  behavior.  One  Saturday  he 
came  home  penniless,  bearing  a costly  French  vase  as  a 
present  for  her — he  took  a sudden  fancy  to  it  as  he  was 
passing  a shop  window,  and  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  buy  it.  Thenceforth  what  there  was  coming  to 
him  at  the  end  of  the  week  was,  with  Field  s consent, 
given  by  the  cashier  to  Mrs.  Field.  Veteran  newspaper 
men  of  Denver  declare  that  Field  s salary  when  he  was 
with  the  Tribune  was  never  more  than  forty  dollars  a 
week.  His  family  lived  modestly  in  a frame  house,  a 
one-and-a-half  story  structure  that  was  torn  down  long- 
ago  to  make  way  for  more  pretentious  buildings.  It 
stood  a little  distance  west  of  the  Court  House. 

One  day  Bill  Nye,  who  was  editor  of  the  Laramie 
Boomerang  in  the  early  ’80’s,  struck  town  and  visited 
Field  in  his  sanctum.  Field  greeted  “the  Wyoming 
humorist”  effusively.  “Sit  down  in  that  chair — those  are 
only  exchanges,”  he  remarked,  pointing  to  an  immense 


old  piece  of  office  furniture  that  was  minus  the  customary 
cane  seat.  Some  twine  had  been  strung  across  the  vacant 
space,  and  two  or  three  newspapers  thrown  thereon.  Un- 
suspecting, Nye  plumped  down  up  to  his  shoulders,  while 
Field  stood  over  him,  gayly  laughing  at  his  brother  ed- 
itor’s discomfiture. 

“There  were  times  when  Field  was  regardless  of 
anybody’s  feelings,”  says  an  old  newspaper  man  of  Den- 
ver. This  is  borne  out  by  his  actions  on  the  occasion  of 
the  banquet  given  to  Bill  Nye  at  the  St.  James  Hotel. 
Field’s  idea  of  having  fun  was  something  like  that  of 
Petruchio  taming  the  shrew.  He  sat  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  and  Bill  Nye  at  the  other.  The  affair  began  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  lasted  all  night.  Men 
from  all  the  newspaper  offices  of  Denver  were  coming 
and  going  at  all  hours,  when  they  could  get  away.  N ye, 
not  an  overstrong  man,  was  exhausted  by  the  prolonged 
festivities.  Wine  flowed  freely,  but  Nye  never  indulged 
in  stimulants — he  drank  milk.  There  were  speeches 
galore  from  the  editors  present,  and,  at  about  three  o clock 
in  the  morning,  Field  called  upon  Nye  for  a speech.  Some 
humor  was  expected,  but  Nye,  disgusted  at  the  turn  of 
events,  gave  his  hearers  a dry  talk  about  Wyoming;  it 
was  full  of  statistics  about  the  different  counties  of  the 
Cowboy  State,  the  number  of  cattle,  horses,  and  other 
uninteresting  details.  He  bored  them,  but  finally  sat 
down,  and  Field  resolved  to  have  vengeance.  Soon  after- 
ward the  gathering  broke  up,  and  the  merrymakers,  head- 
ed by  Field,  started  for  Nye’s  hotel,  the  Windsor.  Field 
piloted  them  into  a saloon,  where  they  all  had  a drink 
except  Nye,  who  was  unwilling  to  pay  for  the  treat  that 
he  had  not  ordered;  they  departed  without  paying  the 
bartender.  This  performance  was  repeated  in  another 
saloon  where  the  gang  stopped  on  the  way  to  the  V ind- 
sor.  Once  at  the  hotel,  Field  escorted  the  wearied  Nye 
to  his  room,  while  the  others  scattered.  Field  waited 
downstairs,  and  half  an  hour  later  he  sent  a bellboy  with 
a telegram  for  Nye,  who  got  up  to  read  it,  and  then  lay 
down  to  sleep  again.  Thirty  minutes  later  another  tele- 
gram was  sent  up  by  Field,  and  Nye  was  aroused  to  read 
it.  Then  half  an  hour  passed,  and  he  was  a third  time 
awakened  by  the  bellboy  with  another  telegram  from 
Field.  Then  Nye  got  up  and  dressed  and  walked  down- 
stairs in  an  angry  mood.  His  tormentor  hastily  van- 
ished, and  he  was  able  to  get  some  rest. 

Carlyle  Davis,  of  Leadville,  gleefully  tells  the  story 
of  his  “arrest”  in  Denver.  It  was  a put-up  job,  cleverly 
arranged  by  Field  and  several  officers  of  the  police  de 
partment.  One  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Davis  emerged  from 
the  Windsor,  where  he  was  staying,  he  was  accosted  by 
two  policemen,  who  said:  “The  chief  wants  to  see  you. 

“What  does  the  chief  want  of  me?”  Mr.  Davis  indig- 
nantly exclaimed.  “I’m  not  a criminal. 

“You  can  tell  that  to  the  chief,”  they  retorted.  “Come 

along!” 

They  loaded  Davis  into  an  express  wagon  that  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  across  the  street,  and  drove  him  to 
the  City  Hall,  where  he  was  locked  up  in  a cell. 

An  hour  or  so  later  Field  came  to  the  rescue.  He 
appeared  to  be  very  much  agitated.  "I  know  that  man, 
he  said  to  the  police  officials.  “He’s  not  a criminal.  I 
beseech  you  let  him  out.” 

In  the  spring  of  1882  Oscar  Wilde  was  touring  the 
West,  lecturing  on  “Art  Decoration.”  He  was  booked  to 
speak  at  the  Tabor  Opera  House  the  evening  of  April 
12,  and  was  expected  to  reach  Denver  some  time  in  the 
forenoon  of  that  day.  His  long  anticipated  coming  had 
excited  a great  deaf  of  interest  and  curiosity.  The  train 
was  delayed,  and  a crowd  collected  in  the  depot  and 
I prowled  around  near-by  corners,  waiting  with  a hungry 
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joy  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  far-famed  aesthete.  Field  saw 
an  opportunity  for  a joke  on  the  Denver  populace.  Driv- 
ing to  a station  east  of  town,  he  boarded  an  incoming  train, 
having  arrayed  himself  in  a makeup  that  made  him  re- 
semble Wilde.  He  wore  an  ample  overcoat  with  a broad 
fur  collar,  and  a broad-brimmed  felt  hat  surmounted  his 
massive  head.  He  wore  a loud  cravat,  and  a rose-colored 
handkerchief  dangled  from  the  top  pocket  of  his  overcoat. 
He  sported  a large  sunflower  in  his  lapel,  and  held  a 
snow-white  lily  in  his  hand.  The  members  of  the  recep- 
tion committee  (two  of  Field’s  cronies)  cordially  greeted 
the  supposed  “Mr.  Wilde”  as  he  stepped  down  from  the 
train,  and  conducted  him  to  a waiting  landau.  The  crowd 
on  the  platform  cheered,  and  Field,  with  bared  head, 
bowed  to  right  and  left.  There  was  a leisurely  drive 
through  the  downtown  streets,  and,  despite  the  unpleasant 
weather,  he  made  a sensation.  There  are  men  still  living 
who  remember  how  Field  was  pointed  out  by  the  passers- 
by  as  the  apostle  of  decorative  art.  He  lounged  on  the 
carriage  seat  in  a carelessly  dramatic  attitude.  With  his 
smooth  face  and  his  stalwart  figure,  he  certainly  looked 
enough  like  the  aesthetic  enigma  of  the  day.  He  attracted 
a knot  of  spectators  when  his  carriage  stopped  in  front 
of  the  Tribune  office,  where  he  was  to  interview  the  man- 
aging editor.  Here  the  oddly  costumed  “disciple  of  the 
beautiful”  was,  of  course,  recognized.  Field  had  many 
a laugh  at  the  way  he  fooled  the  Denver  people  that  day. 
The  real  Oscar  did  not  show  up  until  evening,  shortly 
after  the  usual  time  for  raising  the  curtain. 

Another  incident  revealed  Field  in  a favorable  light. 
In  a band  of  northern  Arapahoes  that  visited  Denver  in 
the  summer  of  1913  was  the  old  chief.  Yellow  Calf,  who 
brought  a present,  a wonderful  necklace  of  bears’  claws, 
for  the  kind-hearted  paleface  editor  who  had  given  him 
a winter’s  supply  of  tobacco  on  the  occasion  of  a former 
visit  to  Denver  in  1882.  Yellow  Calf  strolled  to  the 
newspaper  office  where  Field  used  to  hold  forth.  He  had 
the  present  with  him,  and  he  was  grieved  to  learn  that 
his  generous  editor-friend  of  the  old  days  had  crossed  the 
range. 

Field  did  not  do  much  writing  in  his  office,  perhaps  no 
more  than  three  or  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
Apparently  he  was  reading  or  idling  a good  deal  of  the 
time,  or  knocking  about  town ; but  when  he  seemed  to  be 
doing  nothing  in  particular  he  was  pondering,  pondering 
deeply ; he  was  thinking  out  some  sparkling  epigram  or 
mentally  stringing  together  rollicking  measures  that 
would  be  printed  in  the  Tribune  the  next  day.  From  one 
to  three  o’clock,  or  later  in  the  morning,  he  got  down  to 
solid  work  in  his  office. 

Strange  to  say,  Field  did  some  of  his  most  exquisite 
versifying  in  bed  after  he  woke  up  at  ten  or  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon.  He  would  sit  up  with  two  pillows 
propped  behind  his  back  and  head,  with  a paper  block 
resting  upon  his  knees  raised  to  a convenient  angle.  Anon 
he  would  rise  and  eat  breakfast.  After  going  to  the 
Tribune  office  and  giving  assignments  to  reporters,  he 
would  look  over  his  mail,  then  saunter  forth  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  in  public  places;  he 
might  engage  in  conversation,  or  he  might  sit  silent, 
taking  a chair  apart  by  himself,  apparently  listening  to 
what  the  others  were  saying.  So  he  knew  what  was  going 
on  in  town,  and  he  knew  what  the  people  were  thinking. 
Great  as  Field  was  as  a reader,  he  was  greater  still  as  a 
listener  and  an  observer.  Thus  he  gathered  the  material 
for  the  paragraphs  and  sketches  that  later  appeared  in 
his  “Odd  Gossip”  column.  In  his  wanderings  he  came 
close  to  the  people,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and 
he  knew  how  to  make  an  appeal  to  them  and  how  to  amuse 
them. 


Talent  gravitates  to  the  big  cities.  So  Eugene  Field 
drifted  away  to  Chicago  in  the  summer  of  1883.  Before 
he  shook  the  dust  of  Denver  from  his  feet  he  gave  a 
unique  entertainment.  He  sold  tickets  himself,  and  is 
said  to  have  netted  two  thousand  dollars.  Hundreds  of 
Denverites  bought  tickets  who  did  not  attend ; they  knew 
that  Field  needed  the  money.  The  hall  was  crowded,  and 
those  who  came  got  their  money’s  worth.  The  poet- 
humorist  was  the  only  performer.  He  appeared  in  full 
dress  suit.  He  first  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  played 
an  instrumental  solo.  Most  of  his  audience  did  not  know 
he  was  a pianist;  he  played  well.  Then  he  recited  a 
number  of  his  choicest  poems,  and  regaled  his  audience 
with  humor.  He  retired  for  a short  rest;  returning,  he 
sang  a solo,  playing  his  own  accompaniment;  he  told 
stories  of  eminent  actors  and  actresses  he  had  met,  wind- 
ing up  with  a brief  word  of  farewell.  His  listeners  were 
delighted. 

Several  of  his  admirers  gave  him  a parting  banquet, 
and  “Fitz-Mac”  happily  voiced  the  feelings  of  those 
present  when  he  read  the  touching  lines  beginning: 

“Here’s  a bowl  before  you  go, 

Eugene  Field. 

Here’s  a bowl  before  you  go, 

And  our  hearts  by  this  you’ll  know. 

And — God  bless  the  tears  that  flow 
For  you.  Field.” 

The  gifted  singer  of  the  San  Juan,  Mrs.  Harriet  L. 
Wason,  paid  a poetical  tribute  to  Field,  in  which  she 
spoke  for  the  whole  people  of  Colorado ; they  were  proud 
of  him. 

Field  was  missed  in  Colorado.  He  had  troops  of 
friends.  He  was  appreciated,  and  yet  he  was  not  appraised 
by  many  at  his  full  value.  “I  never  supposed  Field  would 
become  a celebrity,”  remarked  one  of  his  associates.  An- 
other old-timer  who  knew  him  said,  “Field  was  looked 
upon  as  an  eccentric  newspaper  man.”  But,  notwith- 
standing his  failings  and  weaknesses,  he  was  beloved, 
and  his  achievements  gave  him  more  than  an  ordinary 
reputation.  Rarely  does  a man  put  so  much  of  himself 
into  his  writings  as  did  Field,  and  yet  there  was  some- 
thing in  him  that  eluded  his  acquaintances — his  many- 
sided  personality  baffled  them ; they  never  knew  what  he 
wTould  take  it  into  his  head  to  do  next.  At  the  same  time 
they  felt  his  power;  intellectual  ozone  radiated  from  his 
pencil,  and  when  in  his  presence  they  were  enthralled  by 
his  abounding  effervescence.  Although  the  greater  part 
of  journalistic  writing  is  of  ephemeral  interest,  the  best 
of  Field’s  Tribune  poetry  will  live  because  of  its  human 
interest. 

Many  of  Field’s  Denver  poems  were  collected  by 
Joseph  G.  Brown  in  “A  Little  Book  of  Tribune  Verse” 
(1901).  There  are  some  very  enjoyable  things  in  this 
little-known  volume.  Here  are  rhymes  grave  and  gay, 
laughable  things  and  clever  imaginings,  jokes  and  fair 
flowers  of  fancy.  The  pages  are  brimming  full  of  tender, 
graceful  verses  about  a great  variety  of  subjects — “Baby 
Brother,”  “Little  Gold  Head,”  “The  Awful  Bugaboo,” 
“Baby-Land,”  “A  Trip  to  Toyland,”  “A  Hushaby  Song,” 
etc.  Here  are  rhythmical  musings  on  dimples,  mustangs, 
burros,  valentines,  front  gates,  cucumbers,  doodlebugs,  the 
cactus,  and  other  Colorado  things.  This  mountain  world 
left  its  impress  on  Field,  and  he  in  turn  left  an  impress 
on  Denver. 

Editor’s  Note:  Selections  from  the  Denver  writings  of 

Eugene  Field  are  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  They  are 
reproduced  from  the  files  of  the  Denver  Tribune,  1881-83,  and  do 
not  appear  in  Joseph  G.  Brown’s  compilation  of  Field’s  verses. 
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THE  ALBUM 

One  day  in  the  past — in  the 
quaint,  conventional  past  of 
stern  fathers,  innocent  maidens, 
whist,  waltzes,  and  moonlight 
serenades;  or,  to  be  more  pre- 
cise, toward  the  close  of  one  of 
those  days  when  the  moon,  in 
accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  age,  was  being  ro- 
mantic— I kissed  the  dark  and  beautiful  Evelyn  on  the 
cheek. 

She  thrilled  beneath  my  embrace  and  turned  her  black 
eyes  toward  me,  saying,  as  her  mother  had  taught  her  to 
say,  should  the  occasion  arise:  “Do  you  really  love  me? 
And  I,  also  schooled  in  the  ways  of  the  age,  murmured: 
“Darling,  how  can  you  ask?  Will  you  be  my  wife? 
Whereupon  she  abandoned  herself  utterly  to  me,  and  so 
strong  was  my  love  for  her,  so  white  the  moon  and  so 
black  her  eyes,  that  I was  not  smitten  by  a sudden  desire 
to  travel,  nor  felt  any  spasm  of  panic  at  the  bewildering 
speed  of  events,  but  even  offered  up  thanks  for  the  great 
blessing  which  had  been  vouchsafed  me. 

And  next  afternoon,  also  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
toms of  that  period,  in  that  part  of  the  land,  I went  to 
call  on  her  family. 

I had  never  met  her  father  and  mother  before,  and, 
desirous  above  all  things  of  creating  a good  impression, 

I wore  my  best  frock  coat  and  a new  silk  hat  I had  bought 
that  morning.  A maid,  prim  and  neat,  opened  the  door, 
and  replied  to  my  inquiry  for  Mrs.  Jackson  that  that  lady 
and  Miss  Evelyn  had  been  suddenly  summoned  to  the  bed- 
side of  an  invalid  aunt,  but  expected  to  be  back  before 
long.  I was  invited  to  make  myself  at  home  in  the 
drawing-room. 

It  was  a room  like  many  other  rooms.  There  were 
two  windows:  one  gave  on  the  avenue,  the  other  on  the 
street.  The  furniture  consisted  of  six  tapestried  chairs, 
two  of  which  were  comfortable ; two  tables,  one  large  and 
covered  with  magazines,  the  other,  small  and  round, 
supporting  a tall  porcelain  lamp ; an  upright  piano,  on 
which  was  laid  “Two  Cherry  Lips,  for  mezzo-sopranos; 
an  imitation  mahogany  cabinet,  which  contained,  among 
other  knicknacks,  a Dresden  shepherdess,  four  china 
cups,  a snuff  box,  and  a Cingalese  ebony  elephant.  On 
one  side  was  a fireplace,  evidently  seldom  used ; above  it 
a mantelpiece  on  which  were  placed  two  vases  of  immor- 
telles and  some  faded  photographs.  It  was  a room,  I 
have  said,  like  many  other  rooms — like  too  many  other 
rooms.  The  realization  of  its  unoriginality  filled  me  with 
a certain  depression,  for  I could  not  connect  it  with  the 
dark  and  beautiful  Evelyn.  The  dark  and  beautiful 
Evelyn  I had  learned  to  love  eighteen  hours  ago  was  a 
woman  unlike  any  other,  and  deserved  a less  drab  and 
commonplace  shrine. 

I laid  my  hat  on  a chair  and  walked  across  the  room 
to  the  window.  What  I saw  failed  to  interest  me.  As  I 
turned  I caught  sight  of  my  hat — the  new  silk  hat  I had 
bought  that  morning.  It  seemed,  as  I looked  at  it,  like 
any  other  hat.  Even  its  newness  was  not  apparent.  Its 
bright  sheen  seemed  befogged ; it  appeared  to  have  caught 
the  age  of  the  tapestried  chairs.  I glanced  from  it  to  the 
table.  Distractedly  I began  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  a 
photograph  album.  Suddenly  I came  across  a picture  of 


Evelyn  in  sporting  outfit,  standing  superb  and  magnifi- 
cent between  two  inane  youths  who  held  tennis  rackets. 
On  the  spot  my  cheerless  mood  left  me.  I carried  the 
book  to  a chair;  sat  down  with  it  on  my  knees. 

I saw  on  the  first  page  the  picture  of  a man  and  a 
woman  in  bridal  attire  descending  the  steps  of  a church. 
Some  words  written  below  informed  me  that  the  photo- 
graph had  been  taken  some  two  decades  ago,  and  por- 
trayed the  mother  and  father  of  my  affianced.  I looked 
on  it  with  pleasure,  for  they  formed  a good-looking  cou- 
ple: she  slight,  willowy,  dark,  a fond,  artless  light  in 
her  eyes,  her  lips  curved  into  a deliciously  timid  self- 
conscious  smile ; he  a tall,  erect,  debonair  gentleman, 
flashy  of  eye  and  boldly  mustached.  Evelyn  had  evi- 
dently inherited  her  beauty  from  both  of  them:  she  had 
the  grace  of  her  mother  and  the  superb  pride  of  her  father. 

I turned  over  a few  pages  and  came  across  the  picture  of 
a fat,  healthy  baby  sucking  a thumb.  Ah!  This  was 
Evelyn  ! What  a darling.  ... 

My  inward  comments  were  interrupted  by  a faint, 
creaking  sound,  as  though  some  one  were  casually  opening 
the  door.  I was  conscious  of  embarrassment,  for  the 
album  weighed  so  heavily  on  my  knees  that  I was  unable 
to  rise.  Then  I heard  a mild  voice,  every  inflection  re- 
plete with  apology : 

“Oh!  Excuse  me.  I beg  your  pardon.  I thought 
Clara  and  Evelyn  were  here.  I do  beg  your  pardon.” 

The  words  came  from  a thin,  clean-shaven  old  man, 
dressed  in  a threadbare  suit  of  brown  and  black  checks. 
His  stooping  shoulders,  scarce,  untidy  hair,  and  shifty 
blue  eyes,  gave  him  a forlorn  and  pathetic  appearance. 
Probably  a poor  relative,  I said  to  myself,  and  the  idea 
immediately  gave  me  a shock,  for,  like  the  bed-ridden 
aunt,  it  seemed  to  cast  a slur  on  Evelyn  s unique  mag- 
nificence. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  repeated,  evidently  uncer- 
tain whether  he  ought  to  remain  in  the  room.  Then, 
catching  sight  of  the  book  on  my  lap,  his  face  lit  up 
brightly.  “Oh,  you  are  looking  at  the  family  album.”  A 
sudden  shy  eagerness  came  into  his  eyes.  He  advanced 
two  steps  toward  me.  “Can  I show  it  to  you?  This 
very  timorously. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  comply.  He  drew 
up  a chair. 

“This,”  he  began,  pointing  with  a yellow,  lean  finger 
to  the  first  picture  in  the  book,  “was  taken  on  the  day  of 
our  wedding.” 

I could  not  restrain  my  astonishment.  It  seemed  in- 
credible that  this  feeble,  pathetic  old  man  should  be  the 
same  person  as  the  arrogant  youth  in  the  picture. 

“I’ve  changed  a bit!  Haven’t  I?” 

I muttered  lamely:  “You’ve  shaved  your  mustache.” 

He  heaved  a soft  sigh.  “Yes!  Clara  insisted.” 

Insisted!  The  very  word  jarred.  How  could  she 
have  insisted — this  soft,  timid  creature?  And  he — this 
tall,  conquering  man  on  the  picture — how  could  he  have 
succumbed  ? 

He  turned  over  some  pages,  and  went  on  to  tell  me 
when,  where,  and  how  a number  of  pictures  had  been 
taken.  But  I scarcely  heard  him.  I was  thinking,  not 
without  terror,  of  the  ruthless  power  of  time  time  that 
not  only  changed  the  color  of  hair  and  furrowed  the  flesh, 
but  stole  the  fire  and  vigor  out  of  man,  sapped  his  man- 
hood and  destroyed  his  dignity.  I wondered  whether  I, 
too,  in  twenty  years’  time,  would  become  a forlorn,  help- 
less, almost  maudlin  dolt. 

“This  picture,”  I heard  him  say,  “was  taken  at  Aix- 
les-Bains  five  years  after  my  marriage.” 

Remembering  that  he  was  the  father  of  Evelyn,  and 
that  I owed  him  a certain  politeness,  I bent  my  eyes  on 
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the  album.  I saw  a photograph  of  husband  and  wife 
standing  side  by  side  against  a sort  of  summer  pavilion. 
A gasp  of  admiration  passed  my  lips.  Time,  indeed,  had 
been  bountiful  to  her.  I had  seen  her  last  as  a tender 
slip  of  a girl,  pretty,  alluring,  a little  affrighted;  she 
appeared  now  as  a ripe  and  beautiful  woman,  magnifi- 
cent, proud.  She  was  no  longer  too  thin  for  her  height  ; 
lines,  then  girlish  and  crude,  had  become  rounded  and 
smooth;  there  were  no  awkward  angles,  and  yet  not  one 
ounce  of  superfluous  flesh.  The  plaintive  glance  had 
faded  from  her  eyes,  so  had  the  wistful  smile  from  her 
lips;  she  looked  the  world  fully,  defiantly,  in  the  face, 
conscious  of  her  beauty  and  glory,  conscious  of  the  force 
which  they  gave  her.  All  in  her  was  smooth,  gorgeous 
harmony.  The  dryad  had  made  way  for  the  goddess. 

The  change  in  him  was  less  marked,  but  more  subtle. 
The  disintegrating  processes  which  were  to  make  of  him 
the  lamentable  figure  who  now  sat  beside  me  had  already 
started  their  work.  He  bore  himself  less  erectly,  had 
lost  something  of  his  cavalier,  conquering  carriage. 
Though  he  still  wore  his  mustache,  it  no  longer  curved 
upwards  audaciously  but  drooped  sullenly  over  his  mouth. 
I realized,  as  I glanced  from  one  figure  to  the  other,  that 
the  power  and  personality  had  passed  from  him  to  her. 
In  the  first  picture  her  arm  had  hung  in  his  limply,  con- 
fidingly, as  though  seeking  protection;  in  the  second  her 
fingers  grasped  his  arm  firmly,  as  though  exercising  au- 
thority. He,  from  a buttress,  had  altered  to  an  ap- 
pendage, a mere  piece  of  baggage.  Without  trouble  I 
could  imagine  her  insisting.  I could  not  see  him  op- 
posing her. 

I was  no  longer  looking  over  the  album  with  the  mere 
intent  of  being  polite;  it  had  acquired  for  me  all  the 
interest  and  fascination  of  a human  document.  I was 
possessed  of  a poignant,  almost  morbid,  curiosity  to  study 
the  various  stages  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  deterioration.  Un- 
fortunately, as  we  proceeded,  the  pictures  of  him  grew 
rarer  and  rarer.  I did  not  find  a single  one  of  him  alone. 
He  appeared  in  some  snapshots  of  groups,  but  never  as  a 
principal  figure,  never  in  a conspicuous  light.  Now  and 
then  I caught  sight  of  his  head  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
merry  folk  in  the  foreground.  There  was  always  about 
him  an  air  of  apology  as  though  he  were  conscious  of 
intruding.  He  seemed  to  be  begging  the  photographer’s 
pardon  for  being  in  front  of  the  lens. 

In  only  one  picture  which  had  not  been  posed  did  I 
catch  a good  glimpse  of  him.  It  had  been  taken  at  some 
seaside  resort.  On  one  side  sat  Mrs.  Jackson,  her  hands 
clasped  around  her  knees,  eagerly  talking  to  a youth  in 
flannels  who  could  not  be  less  than  ten  years  her  junior. 
There  was  in  her  eyes  a light  of  tremulous  gladness;  her 
whole  attitude  denoted  pleasure.  On  the  other  side  sat 
the  husband,  wistfully,  sadly,  regarding  her.  I don’t 
think  I have  ever  seen  greater  distress  on  any  man’s  face. 
He  seemed  to  be  looking  on  some  one  whom  he  had  prized 
very  highly,  whom  he  prized  more  dearly  than  ever,  but 
who  stood  utterly  out  of  his  reach;  and  one  felt  that  he 
would  never  again  be  capable  of  an  effort  to  regain  her. 
She  was  lost  to  him  for  all  time. 

Innumerable,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  pictures  of 
her.  I saw  her  in  evening  attire,  her  fine  shoulders  bared, 
blazing  with  jewels,  her  eyes  bright  with  triumph;  smart, 
neat,  and  dapper  in  city  dress ; lolling  on  the  beach  in  her 
bathing  suit,  evidently,  to  judge  by  the  number  of  ad- 
mirers around  her,  the  queen  of  sands.  There  were  pic- 
tures of  her  in  every  variety  of  fashionable  travesty — as 
Manon,  as  Carmen,  as  Cleopatra.  Sometimes  she  looked 
ingenuous,  pressing  against  her  a posy  of  wild  flowers ; 
sometimes  sentimental,  as  she  bent  over  a vase  of  roses. 
There  was  a picture  in  which  she  was  like  a sphinx,  flung 


on  a divan  amid  draperies  and  cushions ; another  in  which 
she  was  coquettish,  smiling  archly  at  the  mirror’s  pleasing 
reflection  of  her.  Numberless,  too,  were  the  pictures 
which  displayed  her  sporting  activities.  I saw  her  on  the 
river,  punting,  sculling,  canoeing;  on  the  courts  playing 
tennis ; on  the  links,  in  every  imaginable  phase  of  the  golf 
swing;  I saw  her  on  horseback,  I saw  her  on  bicycle;  I 
saw  her  driving,  skiing,  skating,  bobbing — I don’t  think 
I would  have  been  astonished  to  see  her  swinging  on  the 
trapeze  or  doing  the  spread  eagle.  The  whole  album  was 
a record  of  her  stupendous  versatility,  a hymn  to  her 
immense  vitality.  And,  as  I turned  over  page  after  page, 
I began  to  perceive  the  causes  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  deteriora- 
tion. Two  persons  with  similar  energy  could  not  have 
subsisted  side  by  side.  One  of  them — the  weaker — had 
had  to  give  way. 

Nevertheless,  despite  all  her  marvelous  and  rather 
alarming  exuberance,  I gathered  that  she  had  not  re- 
mained at  the  height  of  her  beauty  for  more  than  three  or 
four  years.  It  was  not  that  her  body  lost  its  fine  lines 
or  that  her  features  deteriorated,  though  they  may  have 
coarsened  a little;  the  change  was  deeper,  more  subtle, 
seemed  to  consist  in  a certain  hardness  that  grew  on  her 
and  came  to  incase  her  entirely.  One  saw  it  in  the  curve 
of  her  lips,  which  seldom  relaxed ; even  more  in  the  fixed, 
glazy  stare  which  never  left  her  eyes.  Her  expression 
grew  to  be  more  a matter  of  habit  than  one  of  emotion, 
altered  not  with  her  various  occupations,  remained  identi- 
cal whether  she  was  smelling  a flower  or  driving  a motor- 
car. She  only  relaxed  when  she  was  talking  to  very  young 
men. 

More  eloquent  of  the  change  in  her  than  any  physio- 
logical details  were  the  people  in  the  company  of  whom 
her  pictures  were  taken.  In  the  gay  season  of  her  beauty, 
she  had  been  surrounded  by  nondescript  men  of  good 
breeding,  generally  of  her  own  race,  more  often  than  not 
some  years  her  elder.  Now,  the  older  she  grew,  the 
younger  and  more  exotic  did  her  admirers  become.  I saw 
her  with  Greeks,  Turks,  Argentinos,  long-haired  musi- 
cians, long-nosed  financiers,  and,  curious  contrast,  with 
a number  of  youths  evidently  in  or  just  out  of  their  teens. 
I gathered  that  as  she  advanced  in  years  her  passion  for 
life — which  to  her  meant  the  homage  of  men,  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  Unfortunately,  she  could  no 
longer  select.  She  took  what  she  could  find. 

So  preoccupied  had  I been  with  my  comments  and 
deductions  that  I paid  little  attention  to  my  host,  who,  as 
he  turned  over  page  after  page,  had  not  ceased  from  recit- 
ing in  Ins  kind,  genial  voice  a number  of  enlightening 
anecdotes  regarding  the  people  portrayed.  Now,  as  we 
drew  near  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  the  pictures  of 
Evelyn  grew  almost  as  frequent  as  those  of  his  wife,  I 
found  myself  giving  ear  to  him  again.  It  moved  me  to 
notice  his  proud  intonation  as  he  lingered  over  pictures 
of  his  daughter’s  childhood  and  girlhood.  Gradually, 
however,  as  her  skirts  grew  longer  and  her  bearing  more 
assured,  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  tone  showed  less  fond- 
ness than  awe,  the  same  sort  of  awe  which  I had  remarked 
when  he  had  commented  upon  pictures  of  Mrs.  Jackson 
at  the  height  of  her  beauty.  A question  immediately 
presented  itself  to  me.  Was  the  relation  between  him  and 
his  daughter  the  same  as  between  him  and  his  wife?  Was 
Mr.  Jackson  the  father,  like  Mr.  Jackson  the  husband,  no 
more  than  a negligible  dummy  ? 

I was  now  looking  at  a picture  of  Evelyn  taken  but  a 
few  months  ago.  The  likeness  was  perfect:  she  appeared 
as  radiant  and  glorious  as  I had  perceived  her  the  evening 
before.  There  swept  through  me  a current  of  exultation 
and  pride,  for  I knew  that  this  magnificent  creature  was 
mine:  that  she  would  belong  to  me  for  all  time. 
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Then  I heard  him  say : 

“It’s  really  extraordinary  how  she  looks  like  her 
mother !” 

“Like  her  mother !”  I exclaimed  resentfully,  annoyed 
that  Evelyn  should  be  compared  to  any  one  else. 

“Yes,”  he  repeated,  a confidential  smirk  on  his  face. 
“Evelyn  is  the  image  of  her  mother  twenty  years  ago.” 
He  turned  back  to  a photograph  of  Mrs.  Jackson  taken  a 
couple  of  years  after  her  marriage. 

The  resemblance  was  striking.  It  was  not  that  the 
features  of  the  two  women  were  identical,  but  both  seemed 
to  possess  the  same  haughty  temper  and  conquering  zest. 

Mr.  Jackson  continued,  rubbing  his  dry,  bony  hands, 
pathetically  proud,  it  seemed  to  me,  of  the  impression  he 
felt  he  was  making: 

“She  grows  every  day  more  like  her  mother.  And 
not  only  in  looks ! She  has  inherited  Clara  s talent  for 
poetry,  painting,  and  music.  Have  you  heard  Evelyn 
play  the  violin ?”  I shook  my  head.  “It’s  a great  pity, 
lie  resumed,  “a  great  pity ! Sometimes  she  plays  in  the 
morning,  when  she  comes  back  from  a dance.  She  wakes 
me  up,  and  of  course  I like  it.  And  she  is  so.  good  at 
sports.  Last  summer  she  won  two  tennis  tournaments. 
With  strange  awe  in  his  voice:  “She  can  do  everything — 
everything — just  like  her  mother.  ...” 

But  I hardly  heard  him.  I saw  myself  wedded  to 
the  dark  and  beautiful  Evelyn,  and  the  vision  no  longer 
moved  me  to  rapture.  I no  longer  saw  myself  as  her 
lover,  as  owner  and  guardian  of  the  richest  prize  in  the 
world,  but  as  her  possession,  a mere  thing  belonging  to 
her,  in  one  word,  her  husband.  I had  thought  in  my 
inanity  that  it  would  be  sweet  to  show  the  world  to  her, 
to  see  her  big,  black  eyes  grow  bigger  and  blacker  with 
wonder ; now  I saw  myself  dragged  about  by  her  like  a 
piece  of  baggage,  a slave  to  her  whim.  I saw  our  home 
the  home  I had  chosen  for  her — crowded  with  men,  all 
sorts  of  men— artists,  schoolboys,  adventurers,  all  paying 
homage  to  her  while  I looked  on  and  grinned.  I heard 


myself  being  introduced  now  and  then  as  “my  husband, 
in  a patronizing,  indifferent  tone,  as  she  might  say  “my 
poodle.”  I heard  others  saying  of  me:  “Oh,  Mr.  Brown, 
don’t  you  know — the  man  who  married  Evelyn  Jackson.” 

I saw  myself  blinded  by  the  glory  that  would  blaze  about 
her,  my  individuality  submerged  in  hers,  my  personality 
trampled  upon  and  destroyed.  The  best  think  that  could 
happen  to  me,  I felt  sure,  would  be  for  her  to  dismiss 
me,  to  run  away  with  some  long-nosed  adventurer.  But 
she  would  not  dismiss  me,  nor  would  she  run  away.  I 
would  be  retained — the  room  in  which  we  sat  showed  me 
that  she  was  not  rich— as  a person  handy  to  sign  checks. 

I would  be  retained  as  long  as  there  remained  a note  in 
my  bank  to  purchase  her  dresses  and  jewels  to  attract 
new  admirers.  And  I would  not  mind,  I would  not  pro 
test,  for  no  vigor  and  no  initiative  would  be  left  in  me. 

I would  be  as  unable  to  protest  as  the  unfortunate  dere- 
lict who  sat  next  to  me. 

“Have  you  seen  Evelyn  ride?”  Mr.  Jackson  was 
saying.  “In  Ireland  she  hunted  with  the  ...” 

He  halted  as  he  saw  me  rise  to  my  feet. 

“You  are  not  going?”  he  asked.  ‘ Clara  and  Evelyn 

will  be  back  any  moment.” 

‘‘I  am  sorry/’  I answered^  looking  at  my  watch^  but 
I have  an  appointment.” 

“You  will  come  back  tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow  I sail  for  the  Continent. 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  very  distressed. 

“They  will  scold  me,”  he  said,  “for  not  keeping  you.” 
But  I had  no  pity  for  him.  I grasped  his  limp  hand, 
besought  him  to  transmit  my  regrets  and  compliments  to 
his  wife  and  daughter,  and  refusing  to  allow  him  to  ring 
for  the  maid,  let  myself  out  into  the  free  open  air.  I 
had  not  gone  very  far  before  I espied  Mrs.  Jackson  and 
Evelyn  coming  toward  me.  I crossed  the  street,  acceler 
ated  my  pace,  my  heart  full  of  gratitude  toward  the  in- 
valid aunt  of  the  dark  and  beautiful  Evelyn. 

Laurence  Vail. 


I KNOW  YOUR  HEART.  O SEA ! 

CALE  YOUNG  RICE 


I knoW  2?our  heart,  O Sea! 

You  are  tossed  With  cold  desire  to  flood  earth  utterly ; 

You  run  at  fhe  cliffs,  j)ou  fling  Wild  billoWs  at  beaches, 

You  reach  at  islands  With  fingers  of  foam  to  crumble  fhem; 
Yes,  e\?en  at  mountain-tops  ^)ou  shout  }?our  purpose 
Of  making  fhe  earth  a shoreless  circle  of  Waters. 

I know  your  surging  heart! 

Tides  mightj?  and  all-contemptuous  rise  Within  it, 

Tides  spurred  bj)  fhe  wind  to  champ  and  charge  and  fhunder 
CThough  fhe  sun  and  moon  rein  fhem — 

At  fhe  troubling  land,  fhe  breeding-place  of  mortals, 

Of  men  who  are  ever  transmuting  life  to  spirit, 

And  e-\>er  taking  $our  salt  to  sa\>or  fheir  tears. 


I know  j)our  tides,  I knoW  fhem! 

“DoWn,”  fhep  rage,  “With  fhe  questing  of  men,  and  crying 
With  fheir  continents — cradles  of  grief  and  despair! 

Better  entombing  Waters  for  fhem,  better  our  deeps 
unfathomed, 

Where  birth  is  soulless,  life  goalless,  death  toll-less  for  all, 
And  where  dark  ooze  enshrouds  past  resurrection! 

Ah  yes,  I knoW  }>our  heart! 

I ha^e  heard  it  racing  at  coast  lights  set  to  reveal  $ou, 

I ha’Je  Watched  it  foam  at  ships  fhat  sought  to  defy  }>ou, 

I ha^e  seen  it  straining  at  cables  fhat  cross  }?ou,  bearing 
Whispers  hid  to  you, 

Or  heading  at  waOes  of  fhe  air  fhat  tell  }>our  hurricanes. 


1 knoW,  I knoW  }>our  heart! 

Men  }?ou  Will  sink,  and  shores  Will  sink;  but  a shore  shall  be  man’s  forever, 
From  whence  his  lighthouse  soul  shall  signal  fhe  Infinite, 

Whose  fleets  go  bj>,  star  after  star,  bearing  fheir  unknoWn  burden 
To  a Port  which  onfy  eternify  shall  determine! 
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LEWIS  CARROLL  MEMORANDA 

Here  and  there  biographers  have  left  an  unturned 
stone  in  the  path  of  Lewis  Carroll,  a path  sometimes  as 
devious  as  the  ways  of  Wonderland  itself.  In  the  second 
volume  of  The  Train,  a London  periodical  of  1856,  is  to 
be  found  the  original  satire  of  “The  Aged,  Aged  Man,” 
which  underwent  numerous  changes  between  its  first  ap- 
pearance and  the  publication  of  “Through  the  Looking- 
Glass”  in  1871, — dated  1872.  The  poem  as  recited  by 
the  White  Knight  in  “Through  the  Looking-Glass”  is  a 
parody,  at  least  in  the  first  stanza,  of  Thomas  Moore’s 
“My  Heart  and  Lute,”  whereas  the  unsigned  version  in 
The  Train,  bearing  the  title  “Upon  the  Lonely  Moor,” 
takes  its  origin  from  quite  another  source.  “It  is  always 
interesting  to  ascertain  the  sources  from  which  our  great 
poets  obtained  their  ideas,”  writes  the  author  in  the  fore- 
word. “This  motive  has  dictated  the  publication  of  the 
following,  painful  as  its  appearance  must  be  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  Wordsworth  and  his  poem  of  ‘Resolution  and 
Independence.’”  The  verses  read: 

I met  an  aged,  aged  man 
Upon  the  lonely  moor: 

I knew  I was  a gentleman. 

And  he  was  but  a boor; 

So  I stopped  and  roughly  ques- 
tioned him, 

“Come  tell  me  how  you  live!” 

But  his  words  impressed  my  ear 
no  more 

Than  if  it  were  a sieve. 

He  said  “I  look  for  soap  bubbles 
That  lie  among  the  wheat: 

I make  them  into  mutton-pies, 

And  sell  them  in  the  street. 

I sell  tnem  unto  men,”  he  said, 

“Who  sail  on  stormy  seas. 

And  that’s  the  way  I get  my 
bread. 

A trifle,  if  you  please.” 

But  I was  thinking  of  a way 
To  multiply  by  ten, 

And  always,  in  the  answer,  get 
The  question  back  again. 

I did  not  hear  a word  he  said. 

But  kicked  that  old  man  calm, 

And  said  “Come  tell  me  how 
you  live!” 

And  pinched  him  in  the  arm. 

His  accents  mild  took  up  the  tale: 

He  said  “I  go  my  ways. 

And  when  I find  a mountain-rill, 

I set  it  in  a blaze; 

And  thence  they  make  a stuff  they  call 
Rowland’s  Macassar-Oil; 

Yet  fourpence-halfpenny  is  all 
They  give  me  for  my  toil.” 

But  I was  thinking  of  a plan 
To  paint  one’s  gaiters  green, 

So  much  the  colour  of  the  grass 
That  they  could  not  be  seen. 

I gave  his  ear  a sudden  box, 

And  questioned  him  again, 

And  tweaked  his  gray  and  reverend  locks, 

And  put  him  into  pain. 

He  said  “I  hunt  for  haddocks’  eyes 
Among  the  heather  bright, 

And  work  them  into  waistcoast-buttons 
In  the  silent  night. 

And  these  I do  not  sell  for  gold 
Or  coin  of  silvery  shine, 

But  for  a copper  halfpenny, 

And  that  will  purchase  nine. 

“I  sometimes  dig  for  buttered  rolls, 

Or  set  limed  twigs  for  crabs; 

I sometimes  search  the  grassy  knolls 
For  wheels  of  Hansom-cabs 


The  Original  Aged,  Aged  Man 


And  that’s  the  way”  (he  gave  a wink) 

“I  get  my  living  here, 

And  very  gladly  will  I drink 
Your  Honour’s  health  in  beer.” 

I heard  him  then,  for  I had  just 
Completed  my  design 
To  keep  the  Menai  bridge  from  rust 
By  boiling  it  in  wine. 

I duly  thanked  him,  ere  I went, 

For  all  his  stories  queer, 

But  chiefly  for  his  kind  intent 
To  drink  my  health  in  beer. 

And  now,  if  e’er  by  chance  I put 
My  fingers  into  glue, 

Or  madly  squeeze  a right-hand  foot 
Into  a left-hand  shoe, 

Or  if  a statement  I aver 
Of  which  I am  not  sure 
I think  of  that  strange  wanderer 
Upon  the  lonely  moor. 

The  average  reader’s  familiarity  with  the  altered, 
edited  and  transposed  verses  which  subsequently  appeared 
in  “Through  the  Looking-Glass”  forbids  even  compara- 
tive quotations  from  this  lat- 
er version;  yet  it  is  possible 
that  in  remembering  the 
travesty  certain  dignified 
lines  from  “Resolution  and 
Independence”  are  forgot- 
ten: 

A gentle  answer  did  the  old  man 
make, 

In  courteous  speech  which  forth 
he  slowly  drew; 

And  him  with  further  words  I 
thus  bespake: 

“What  kind  of  work  is  that 
which  you  pursue? 

This  is  a lonesome  place  for  one 
like  you.” 

He  answered  me  with  pleasure 
and  surprise. 

And  there  was,  while  he  spake, 
a fire  about  his  eyes.  . 

The  Train,  the  existence 
of  which  lasted  two  and  a 
half  years,  numbered  a group 
of  contributors  from  The 
Comic  Times,  George  Augus- 
tus Sala,  of  Household  Words,  Edmund  Yates,  who  acted 
in  the  dual  capacity  of  editor  and  contributor,  and  Charles 
L.  Dodgson,  signing  himself  for  the  first  time  “Lewis 
Carroll.”  To  be  exact,  the  first  use  of  this  pen  name  was 
over  a poem,  “The  Path  of  Roses,”  in  The  Train,  May, 
1856. 

“The  Path  of  Roses”  was  reprinted  in  “Phantasma- 
goria” (1869),  as  were  reprinted,  in  fact,  all  of  his  con- 
tributions to  The  Train,  with  the  exception  of  “Upon  the 
Lonely  Moor”  and  a little  story  called  “Novelty  and  Ro- 
mancement.”  “Hiawatha’s  Photographing,”  which  orig- 
inally appeared  in  The  Train,  was  reprinted  in  “Phantas- 
magoria” and  in  “Rhyme?  and  Reason?”  in  1883.  As  the 
poem  is  commonly  quoted  from  this  final  version,  some  of 
the  omitted  lines  from  The  Train  are  not  without  interest. 
Incidental  to  the  actual  photographing  of  the  unpleasant 
family  is  the  following: 

First,  a piece  of  glass  he  coated 
With  Collodion,  and  plunged  it 
In  a bath  of  Lunar  Caustic 
Carefully  dissolved  in  water: 

There  he  left  it  certain  minutes. 

Secondly,  my  Hiawatha 
Made  with  cunning  hand  a mixture 
Of  the  acid  Pyro-gallic, 
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And  of  Glacial  Acetic, 

And  of  Alcohol  and  water: 

This  developed  all  the  picture. 

Finally,  he  fixed  each  picture 
With  a saturate  solution 
Of  a certain  salt  of  Soda — 

Chemists  call  it  Hyposulphite. 

(Very  difficult  the  name  is 
For  a metre  like  the  present, 

But  periphrasis  has  done  it.) 

The  additional  line  concerning  the  youngest  son  who 
posed  before  Hiawatha  is  found  only  in  the  iambic  pen- 
tameters of  the  first  version.  The  italics  which  indicate 
this  line  are  used  herewith  merely  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience : 

Last,  the  youngest  son  was  taken: 

Very  rough  and  thick  his  hair  was, 

Very  round  and  red  his  face  was, 

Very  dusty  was  his  jacket, 

Very  fidgety  his  manner. 

John  his  Christian  name  had  once  been 
But  (and)  his  overbearing  sisters 
Called  him  names  he  disapproved  of. 

* * 

The  first  edition  of  “Alice’s  Adventures  in  \\  onder- 
land”  was  published  by  Macmillan  & Company,  printed  at 
Oxford,  and  dated  1865.  Bibliography  states  that  the 
issue,  consisting  of  two  thousand  copies,  was  condemned 
because  of  its  typography  by  author  and  illustrator,  that 
the  issue  was  called  in,  and  that  a second  edition,  dated 
1866  and  printed  in  London  for  the  same  publishers,  was 
put  on  sale,  “the  first  authorized  edition,”  as  it  is  some- 
times described  in  booksellers’  catalogues.  This  particu- 
lar issue  is  exceedingly  rare  and  expensive,  but  its  prede- 
cessor printed  at  Oxford,  and  bearing  a bona  fide  Mac- 
millan title-page,  is  represented  by  not  more  than  five 
copies  in  American  collections,  and  is  valued,  roughly,  at 
between  four  and  five  hundred  dollars ; degrees  in  its  value 
depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  book. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  returned  copies  of  the 
Oxford  printing  were  given  to  charitable  institutions,  as 
biographers  state,  but  it  is  also  true  that  this  first  edition 
numbered  two  thousand  copies,  the  bulk  of  which  were 
in  the  publishers’  hands  at  the  time  Dodgson  and  Tenniel 
agreed  to  withdraw  the  volume  from  sale  in  England. 


Purely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  publishers  it  would 
seem  unreasonable  that  the  overstock  from  the  Oxford 
printing  should  be  discarded  on  account  of  a few  errors. 
And  there  is,  furthermore,  every  indication  that  the  edi- 
tion distributed  from  New  York,  with  the  Appleton  title- 
page  dated  1866,  is  the  remainder  of  this  first  edition 
printed  at  Oxford.  The  skeptical  will  find  that  the  Ap- 
pleton title-page  is  a “stub”  independent  of  the  first  signa- 
ture, that  the  title-page  is  of  different  fiber  from  the  body 
of  the  book,  and  that  the  texture  of  the  sheets  and  errors 
in  composition  in  the  1865  Macmillan  and  1866  Appleton 
editions  are  identical.  According  to  a complete  list  of 
publications  issued  by  the  London  house  of  Macmillan 
between  1843  and  1889,  “Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land” was  not  electrotyped  until  the  fifth  edition,  which 
was  published  in  October,  1868:  a statement  which,  used 
in  connection  with  the  Appleton  edition,  confutes  a pos- 
sible theory  of  exported  plates. 

* * 

Biographers,  especially  biographers  who  appear  to 
have  known  Lewis  Carroll  intimately,  relate  with  much 
relish  a little  story  of  Queen  Victoria’s  appreciation  of 
“Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland.”  She,  we  are  told, 
wrote  “Lewis  Carroll”  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the 
volume,  and  requested  from  the  author  other  works  from 
the  same  pen.  Great  was  her  surprise  when  she  received 
in  reply  to  her  letter  “The  Enunciations  of  Euclid,  Books 
I and  II,”  and  “Condensation  of  Determinants,  being  a 
new  and  brief  method  for  computing  their  arithmetical 
values”;  the  author  of  both  volumes  being  the  Rev.  C. 
L.  Dodgson. 

And  then  from  the  preface  to  “Symbolic  Logic,”  the 
last  book  by  Lewis  Carroll  to  be  published  before  his 
death  in  1898,  one  reads:  “I  take  this  opportunity  of 
giving  what  publicity  I can  to  my  contradiction  of  a silly 
story,  which  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  papers, 
about  my  having  presented  certain  books  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen.  It  is  so  constantly  repeated,  and  is  such  abso- 
lute fiction,  that  I think  it  worth  while  to  state,  once  for 
all,  that  it  is  utterly  false  in  every  particular:  nothing 
even  resembling  it  has  ever  occurred. 

Randolph  Edgar. 


A COLLECTED 

There  are  very  few  modern  poets  writing  the  kind  of 
poetry  that  Wordsworth  described  as  “the  breath  and 
finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge,”  and  which  Milton  defined 
as  “simple,  sensuous,  impassioned.”  In  fact,  we  can 
recall  but  one  who  has  the  high  seriousness  of  thought  and 
freshness  of  expression  to  mark  him  as  great.  This  is 
John  Masefield.  No  more  welcome  publication  could  be 
offered  true  lovers  of  verse,  than  the  present  two  volumes 
which  represent  Masefield’s  collected  works  as  a poet  and 
dramatist. 

Again  we  have  read  through  the  love  poems,  the  songs 
of  the  sea,  the  chants  of  the  open  road,  the  narrative 
stories  in  verse  redolent  of  the  common  life;  again  have 
we  become  familiar  with  the  tragedies  and  legends  in  dra- 
matic form.  And  our  impression  remains  unshaken  of 
John  Masefield : there  is  the  common  glory  of  Chaucer  in 
his  style;  the  breezy  freshness,  without  the  rugged  man- 
ner, of  Whitman  in  his  approach;  evidences  of  Words- 
worth now  and  again  in  his  lyricism;  and  the  sensitive- 
ness, if  not  the  sensuousness,  of  Keats  in  his  feeling.  In 
him  science  is  balanced  with  spirit:  can  one  forget  his 
“C.  L.  M.,”  or  his  sonnet,  beginning,  “What  is  this  atom 
which  contains  the  whole”? 


MASEFIELD 

The  first  volume,  which  is  the  treasure  house  of  all 
Masefield’s  poetry,  contains  a recently  written  preface. 
In  it  we  are  told  of  his  early  poetic  taste  and  we  learn 
how,  while  working  in  the  itonkers,  New  \ork,  carpet 
factory,  Chaucer  first  opened  the  flood-gates  of  his  pas- 
sion for  poetry.  His  is  a simple,  modest  narrative  of 
accomplishment — verily,  like  the  man  himself ; and  at  the 
close  we  find  suggestion  of  what  agony  of  soul  he  pos- 
sessed during  the  war.  “Perhaps,”  he  writes,  when  the 
war  is  over  and  the  mess  of  the  war  is  cleaned  up  and 
the  world  is  at  some  sort  of  peace,  there  may  be  leisure 
and  feeling  for  verse-making.”  God  grant  that  it  may 
be  so  in  his  case,  for  in  him  we  find  what  he  most  reveres 
in  his  own  country,  1 the  beauty  and  tenderness  of  the 
English  mind.” 

In  the  volume  of  plays,  there  is  the  same  tragedy  jind 
compassion  which  mark  the  poetry.  Masefield  has  the 
eternal  note  of  sadness”  in  his  make-up ; his  humor,  which 
is  rare,  comes  laden  with  weary  aloofness.  One  notes 
this  especially  in  conversation  with  him.  But  there  is 
no  isolation  from  life  about  Masefield;  his  plays  are  satu- 
rated with  humanity ; they  are  taken  from  the  soil ; they 
are  made  alive  in  history.  But  they  are  nobly  dark.  He 
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writes  in  his  preface  to  “The  Tragedy  of  Nan”:  “Tragedy 
at  its  best  is  a vision  of  the  heart  of  life.  The  heart  of 
life  can  only  be  laid  bare  in  the  agony  and  exultation  of 
dreadful  acts.”  Thus  believing,  he  has,  both  in  poetry 
and  drama,  chosen  many  grim  topics ; critics  have  scored 
him  for  it,  but  in  scoring  him,  they  have  failed  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  intense  humanity,  which  has  never  deserted 
him,  even  when  writing  of  the  brutal  realities  of  war. 

These  good  volumes,  which  come  as  joy  to  Masefield 
lovers,  contain  one  excellent  portrait,  which  catches  so 
clearly  the  note  of  spiritual  stress  one  saw  in  his  face, 
during  the  early  months  of  1918,  when  he  was  lecturing 
on  the  hell  of  war  through  which  he  had  just  been,  in  his 
official  capacity  as  British  Historian  of  the  Marne. 

Montrose  J.  Moses. 

“The  Collected  Poems  and  Plays  of  John  Masefield”;  2 vols. ; The 

Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  $2.75  each. 

* * 

High  Altars 

With  the  simplicity  and  directness  that  characterize 
his  verse,  John  Oxenham  has  written  in  prose  his  impres- 
sions of  the  battlefields  of  France  and  Flanders.  The 
book,  though  a small  one  (containing,  indeed,  only  five 
short  chapters  interspersed  with  poems),  is  full  of  vivid 
pictures. 

Mr.  Oxenham,  together  with  two  other  writers  and 
an  educational  director,  visited  Vimy  Ridge,  Beaumont 
Hamel,  and  other  battlefields.  The  writer  of  “High 
Altars”  comments  upon  all  the  things  that  other  onlook- 
ers and  participants  of  the  war  have  described:  the  mud, 
the  desolation  of  the  villages,  the  invincibility  of  the 
Cross ; but  he  does  it  in  a way  that  makes  his  book  new 
reading.  There  is  strength  in  his  writing,  and  his  de- 
scriptions are  colorfully  realistic.  In  one  of  his  verses  he 
speaks  of  the  “quivering,  slithering,  gas-poisoned  wither- 
ing, marrow-bone  shivering  land  of  dud  mud.” 

He  gives  thanks  again  and  again  that  Kent  and  Sur- 
rey, and  indeed  England  as  a whole,  have  been  spared. 
But  his  pen  does  not  spare  the  Germans.  Rather  does 
he  use  it  as  a whip  to  lash  them  or  as  a red-hot  iron  to 
brand  them.  He  says,  “it  has  been  left  for  the  mongrel 
German  Empire  of  1914  to  rend  them  (rules  and  conven- 
tions observed  in  war)  and  ultimately  itself — in  pieces, 
along  with  every  other  scrap  of  its  ancient  honour,  and  to 
present  to  a shocked  and  startled  world  the  spectacle  of 
a great  nation  deliberately  casting  aside  its  humanity, 
and  glorying  in  barbarities  which  the  lowest  race  of 
savages  on  earth  would  shrink  from  committing.  . . . 
One  wonders  what  nation  on  earth  can  ever  call  Germany 
friend  again,  or  clasp  her  hand  without  the  fear  that  the 
other  hidden  hand  is  creeping  round  her  back  to  thrust 
in  its  poisoned  dagger.  . . . Whatever  Germany  gains 
or  loses  in  this  war  she  has  lost  her  soul,  her  honour,  her 
humanity.  And  what,  therewith,  would  it  have  profited 
her  though  she  had  gained  the  whole  world?” 

Ella  Townsend  Morse. 

“High  Altars,”  by  John  Oxenham;  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York;  50c  net. 

* * 

The  Stucco  House 

“The  Stucco  Flouse”  brings  to  its  somber  conclusion 
the  career  of  James  Lawrie,  begun  in  “Three  Sons  and 
a Mother.”  John  Eglinton,  writing  of  Rousseau’s  inabil- 
ity to  adapt  himself  to  his  environment,  speaks  of  the 
accompanying  power  “whose  rarity  nature  seems  to  atone 
for  by  the  enormous  attraction  and  compulsive  force  with 
which  she  occasionally  endows  it.”  Lawrie’s  difficulty 
was  mainly  the  same  mental  bias,  which  made  theories 
more  real  to  him  than  facts  and  people,  and  rendered  him 
incapable  of  establishing  normal  connections  with  his  sur- 
roundings. He  had  the  attraction,  but  unfortunately 


lacked  the  compulsive  force.  He  could  never  hit  upon 
any  task  to  which  he  could  set  his  insurgent  ideas.  He 
possessed  an  uncanny  gift  for  doing  the  fatal  thing,  some- 
times stubbornly,  more  often  unwittingly.  But  as  every 
relationship  which  promises  well  for  Jamie  turns  to  dis- 
aster, the  reader  feels  rather  like  the  woman  in  the  song, 
watching  her  son’s  regiment  march  by, 

“Were  ye  there,  and  tell  me  did  ye  notice  ? 

They  were  all  out  of  step  but  Jim.” 

So  much  finer  in  instincts  and  intentions  than  his 
associates,  so  much  more  generous  in  character  and  so 
much  keener  of  mind,  Jamie  came  to  ruin  by  splitting  the 
difference  between  concession  to  their  standards  and  fidel- 
ity to  his  own  ideals,  while  they  worked  out  to  whatever 
success  they  coveted.  He  yielded  when  he  should  have 
stood  firm;  settled  into  stubbornness  when  the  profit  was 
in  yielding. 

“The  Stucco  House”  is  an  intense  and  terrible  story, 
twice  ascending  to  a climax  of  tremendous  tragic  power, 
and  sinking  to  a level  of  sordid  pain.  The  issues  are 
clean  cut  and'  clearly  marked ; there  is  none  of  the  mean- 
dering which  hampered  “Three  Sons  and  a Mother.”  Its 
pessimism  is  less  the  Hardyesque  belief  in  the  governance 
of  malign  chance  than  a certainty  that  the  perverse  vari- 
ety of  impulses  in  human  nature  engenders  an  uncom- 
prehending antagonism  out  of  which  meanness  and  malice 
infallibly  triumph.  Not  only  the  best  in  character,  but 
the  mere  decency  which  ordinary  people  manifest  in  com- 
fortable situations,  becomes  warped  into  malignancy  and 
spite  through  misunderstanding  and  mistaken  alliances. 
Good  intentions  are  futile  before  the  force  of  a world 
governed  by  the  accidents  of  temperament.  There  is  a 
compelling  fascination  in  following  the  degeneration  of 
youthful  warmth  and  kindly  eagerness  into  baleful  en- 
mity, touched  by  dogged  sufferance  on  the  one  side  and 
the  disappointment  of  vengeance  on  the  other. 

M.  A.  Mortland. 

“The  Stucco  House,”  by  Gilbert  Cannan;  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York;  $1.50  net. 

* * 

Another  “Melting  Pot”  Story 

Some  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a great  story  will  come 
from  the  lips  of  a foster-child  of  our  country.  Mary 
Antin  has  not  written  it  in  “The  Promised  Land,”  and 
still  less  has  it  been  told  by  Miss  Rose  Cohen. 

The  author  of  “Out  of  the  Shadow”  was  born  in  a 
Russian  village.  Her  father,  after  one  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  frontier,  evaded  the  guards  and  came 
to  New  York.  Soon  he  sent  money  to  enable  his  daugh- 
ter, aged  twelve,  and  her  Aunt  Masha,  to  join  him. 
Lodged  in  a room  in  Cherry  Street,  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter, by  working  in  sweatshops,  earned  enough  within  a 
year  to  bring  over  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  remainder 
of  Miss  Cohen’s  story  is  chiefly  the  tale  of  days  spent  in 
the  long  drudgery  of  East  Side  sweatshops. 

Americans  must  free  themselves  from  the  amazing 
delusions  of  “melting  pot”  theories,  if  they  are  to  face 
the  problem  of  the  immigrant  in  anything  more  than  a 
romantic  attitude.  In  spite  of  the  optimistic  suggestion 
of  such  a title  as  “Out  of  the  Shadows,”  we  must  ask  our- 
selves bluntly  whether  the  Rose  Cohens  who  come  to  us 
have  bettered  themselves.  Was  it  a gain  for  this  girl  to 
exchange  the  cottage  by  a clear  lake  in  a Russian  village 
for  a squalid  room  in  Cherry  Street?  Although  the  author 
herself  seems  to  pronounce  to  the  contrary,  she  leaves  the 
reader  in  doubt  as  to  the  reason  for  her  answer.  At  least 
she  has  told  her  story  so  clearly  that  the  reader  can  easily 
draw  his  own  conclusion.  E.  A.  Cook. 

“Out  of  the  Shadow,”  by  Rose  Cohen;  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York;  $2  net. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  DENVER  WRITINGS  OF  EUGENE  FIELD 


A LULLABY 

(From  the  Tribune,  December  21,  1881) 

Sleep,  little  precious  one!  Darling,  Oh, 
sleep ! 

Shut  little  eyelids  that  Mamma  may  weep. 
Snow  on  the  ground  and  frost  in  the 
air; 

Stars  in  the  heavens  their  vigilets  keep — 
Moon  climbing  up  in  the  far  Eastern 
steep — 

Rockaby,  hushaby,  mushaby  there— 

Sleep,  little  precious  one!  Darling  one, 
sleep ! 

Papa  is  out  with  the  gang  for  a lark, 

He  will  come  home  in  the  snow  and  the 
dark ; 

Mamma  will  meet  him  anon  at  the 
door — 

Mamma  will  meet  him  and  flippety  flop 
Baby  will  waken  and  hear  something- 
drop — 

Hushaby,  slushaby,— drop  on  the  floor— 
Sleep,  little  angel— ’twill  only  be  pop. 
(Attributed  to)  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

* * 

STANZA 

(From  Field’s  “Odd  Gossip”  column,  Tribune,  j 
December  23,  1882) 

Stay,  Jewell,  stay  and  hear  my  woe ! 

Your  secretary  bends  to  thee; 

Why  glarest  thou  upon  me  so — 

I am  not  bounced,  but  soon  shall  be. 
(Attributed  to)  Stephen  W.  Dorsey. 

* * 

A VALENTINE 

(From  the  Tribune,  February  14,  1S82.  Bar- 
tow was  a Leadville  newspaper  man) 

Dear  Bartow,  sweetest  friend  of  mine, 

I send  you  this,  my  valentine; 

If  you  love  me  as  I love  you, 

No  knife  can  cut  our  love  in  two. 

(Attributed  to)  John  Arkins. 

* * 

A VALENTINE  TO  K.  G.  COOPER 
(From  the  Tribune,  February  14,  1882) 

The  rose  is  red — 

The  violet  blue — 

I am  a violet— 

What  are  you? 

(Attributed  to)  P.  P.  Wilcox. 

* ■* 

TAIIOIt’s  LETTER  TO  MAXCY 
(From  the  Tribune,  June  20,  1882) 

Vous  etes  going  o’er  the  sea 
To  visiter  le  grand  Paree; 

Ere  you  depart  for  France  la  belle, 
Permittez-moi  to  bid  farewell. 

Beware,  mon  ami,  oh,  beware 
Le  Valentino’s  gilded  snare, 

And  of  the  Mabille  have  a care — 

They’re  mauvais  people  over  there ! 

Beware  la  petite  femme — grisette — 

Une  jolie  femme — but  bad,  you  bet! 

She  bouls  the  boulevards  all  day 
Au  naturelle,  decollete. 

I fondly  hope  and  beg  that  you 
Will  these  temptations  all  eschew 
And  come  back  safe— say,  voulez-vous? 
Oui?  Tres  bien;  ta-ta,  adieu! 

* * 

THE  WARRIOR 

(From  the  Tribune,  April  1,  1882) 
Under  the  window  is  a man 
Playing  an  organ  all  the  day — 

Grinding  as  only  a cripple  can 
In  a moody,  vague,  uncertain  way. 

His  coat  is  blue  and  upon  his  face 
Is  a look  of  highborn,  restless  pride— 
There  is  somewhat  about  him  of  martial 
pride — 

And  an  empty  sleeve  hangs  at  his  side. 


“Tell  me,  warrior,  bold  and  true, 

In  what  carnage,  night  or  day, 

Came  the  merciless  shot  to  you, 

Bearing  your  good  right  arm  away?” 

Fire  dies  out  in  the  patriot’s  eye. 

Changed  my  warrior’s  tone  and  mein — 
Choked  by  emotion,  he  makes  reply — 
“Kansas — harvest — threshing  machine  !” 
* * 

STANZAS 

(From  the  Tribune,  March  28,  1882) 
Once,  P.  Green  said  to  fair  Miss  Brown 
“My  heart  is  all  your  roan — 

Then 'white  to  me  are  you  so  cold 
And  why  so  harsh  your  tone?” 

She  cast  on  him  magenta  look 
And  sadly  shook  her  red, 

And  as  the  zephyrs  softly  blue, 

She  wept,  and,  weeping,  said: 

“I  love,  but,  oh,  my  watchful  pa 
Maroon  all  our  fun — 

The  purple  nab  you  by  the  pants 
And  havoc  wili  be  done !” 


MARSH  SONG SUNRISE 

(From  the  Tribune.  March  4,  1882) 

Over  the  monstrous,  swashing  sea. 

Over  the  Balderdash  sea — 

The  jayhawk  wings  his  fluttering  flight 
The  pelican  greets  the  morning  light — 
Antonio — where  is  he? 

Over  the  gruesome,  gruntling  sea, 

Over  the  Brobdingnag  sea, 

Antonio  came  in  the  dead  of  night — 

Came  like  a jabberwock  in  his  flight — 

And  borrowed  four  dollars  of  me. 

Over  the  muddling,  haggling  sea, 

Over  the  Caliban  sea, 

With  four  fair  dollars  come  if  you  can — 
I’m  strapped  — I’m  broke  — Antonio 
man — 

Brother — come  back  to  me! 

* * 

PARODY  ON  “SHERIDAN ’S  RIDE” 

(From  the  Tribune,  February  9,  1882.  Field 
delighted  in  poking  fun  at  his  rivals  in  the 
office  of  the  Denver  Republican.  One  time 
when  they  were  in  deep  water,  financially 
speaking,  the  general  manager,  K.  G.  Cooper, 
being  away,  Field  wrote  an  amusing  parody 
of  Read’s  “Sheridan’s  Ride’’) 

The  Republican  office  all  basking  lay 
In  the  smiles  of  a sunshiny  winter’s  day. 
When  a constable,  wearing  an  awful 
frown, 

Went  leisurely  sauntering  through  the 
town 

Looking  for  Ziegenfuss  and  a bit 
Of  paper  he  bore — it  was  a writ — 

It  called  for  lawyers  and  blood  and  gore, 
A judge,  a jury,  a court — aye,  more — 
One  hundred  thousand  in  cash  to  pay, 
With  Cooper  twelve  hundred  miles  away! 

What  wonder  that  Ziegenfuss  paled  with 
fright ! 

What  wonder  that  Robinson  swooned  out- 
right ! 

What  wonder  that  Dickensheets  drooped 
and  groaned — 

That  Feldwosch  flopped  on  his  desk  and 
moaned — 

That  Eastin  wildly  bemoaned  his  fate 
In  having  strayed  off  from  the  old  Puke 
State ! 

The  constable  stood  and  he  muttered  low : 
“Pay  the  one  hundred  thousand  and  you 
can  go” — 

Oh,  that  was  a gloomy  and  wearisome  day, 
With  Cooper  twelve  hundred  miles  away. 


You  who  are  happy  and  never  have  known 
What  it  is  to  reap  what  a constable’s 
sown, 

Can  never  appreciate  this  refrain — 

This  song  that  is  laden  with  grief  anti 
pain; 

Ah,  come  thou  with  us  to  the  Ziegenfuss 
lair 

And  see  all  the  wealth  of  the  misery 
there — 

Reporters  and  editors,  printers  and  all, 
Enveloped  in  anarchy’s  gloomiest  pall — 
Aye,  no  pitch  hot  and  the  devil  to  pay. 

And  Cooper  twelve  hundred  miles  away. 

* * 

LINES 

(From  the  Tribune,  February  21,  1882.  The 
Children’s  Carnival  Ball,  at  the  Tabor  Grand 
Opera  House,  suggested  these  lines) 

My  elfish  little  golden  head 

Came  with  a half-coquettish  smile 
And,  looking  shyly  down  the  while. 

In  trembling,  faltering  accents  said, 
“Pease,  may  I do  with  tuzzin  Hade 
Down  to  the  children’s  maskewade?” 

Now,  Bess  is  five  and  cousin  Hade 
Is  scarcely  ten — fair  children  both — 

I smiled,  and  being  nothing  loth 
That  they  should  join  the  masquerade, 

I could  not  tell  my  darling  no — 

I freely,  gladly  bade  her  go. 

Perhaps,  in  years  that  are  to  be 
The  little  girl  I worship  now — 

The  golden  head  with  sunny  brow— 

Will  softly,  shyly  come  to  me 
And  ask  me  may  she  go  with  Hade 
Through  all  life’s  bitter  masquerade. 

God  grant  that  then  with  trustful  joy— 
With  heart  as  full  of  calm  delight 
As  when  I gave  her  up  last  night 
Into  the  keeping  of  the  boy — 

I may  stretch  out  my  hands  and  bless 
Their  mutual  destinies  with  “T  es. 

* * 

LITTLE  SWEETHEART 
(From  the  Tribune,  February  27,  1882) 

My  sweetheart  is  a little  child — 

She  called  me  “grandpa,”  and  I said 
“Nay,  I’m  your  lover,  sunny  head" — 
And  then  my  little  sweetheart  smiled; 
“When  I am  quite  a lady  fair, 

Will  you,  dear  gran’pa,  always  be 
My  lover,  just  as  now?”  asked  she, 

“Oh,  won’t  we  make  a funny  pair. 

When  gran’pa  comes  a courting  me !” 

She  does  not  know — I do  not  say 
That,  in  the  years  that  are  to  be, 

No  lover  can  she  have  in  me — 

No  gran’pa,  save  in  death’s  decay, 

But  silently  I breathe  a pray’r 
That  heaven  may  send  a lover  bold 
And  true  as  gran’pa,  to  enfold 
That  little  sweetheart,  pure  and  fair, 

To  cherish  till  her  days  are  told. 

* -95- 

BACHELOR  HALL 

(From  the  Tribune,  December  3,  1882.  One 
may  conjecture  that  these  touching  lines 
were  penned  years  before  this  date,  when  the 
two  brothers,  Eugene  and  Roswell  Fielffi  kept 
bachelor  hall  some  time  before  Eugene  Field  s 
marriage  in  1873) 

There  are  days  in  a life  which  are  thought 
of  with  pain — 

Those  days  that  are  cheerless  with  clouds 
and  with  rain — 

When  the  mind  from  old  objects  is  rude- 
ly estranged — 

When  the  current  of  life  is  too  suddenly 
changed — 

It  was  on  such  a day,  dark  and  late  in 
the  fall, 

That  the  sun  set  forever  on  Bachelor  Hall. 
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And  now,  as  I sit  in  my  study  alone 

In  my  smoking  cap  crown,  on  my  easy 
chair  throne, 

With  books  for  my  subjects — tobacco  to 
cheer — 

Let  me  think  that  in  spirit  you  also  are 
here; 

Let  me  hear  the  old  voice  in  response  to 
my  call, 

And  the  footsteps  once  treading  in  Bach- 
elor Hall. 

When  the  will  of  that  mischievous  spirit 
called  Love 

Came  up,  or  came  down,  from  below  or 
above, 

And  entered  our  sanctum,  oh,  treacher- 
ous guest ! 

And  found  willing  home  in  our  bachelor 
breast, 

’Twas  a sad  day  for  each  and  a sad  day 
for  all 

Who  had  dared  the  intrusion  of  Bachelor 
Hall. 

It  was  treason,  high  treason,  old  fellow, 
confess — 

That  same  little  spirit  to  slyly  caress 

And  to  yield  to  a love  that  must  tear  us 
apart 

And  must  break  up  the  ties  of  a bache- 
lor heart — 

For  a thought  of  a helpmate  for  any  or 
all 

Was  a thought  not  permitted  in  Bachelor 
Hall! 

We  lived  in  each  other,  our  lives  were 
all  spent 

In  the  care  how,  as  brothers,  we  might 
be  content; 

There  was  one  common  hand — there  was 
one  common  heart, 

With  a sigh  for  the  day  when  the  broth- 
ers should  part — 

And  while  woman  might  boast  of  her 
power  to  enthrall, 

We  kept  snugly  aloof  in  old  Bachelor 
Hall. 

We  toasted  the  ladies  in  wine  and  in 
song — 

Their  smiles  were  the  beacons  to  cheer 
us  along, 

And  we  loved,  as  all  students  may  love, 
ev’ry  day 

In  a wildly  romantic  but  meaningless  way, 

And  the  smoke  from  our  pipes,  as  it 
curled  to  the  wall, 

Went  up  with  a blessing  on  Bachelor  Hall. 

For  we  thought  of  them  only  as  dreams 
of  a night — • 

To  please  for  the  moment,  then  vanish 
from  sight — 

Not  to  fill  up  the  heart,  but  bewilder  the 
brain 

Like  the  nectarine  draughts  of  our  spar- 
kling champagne, 

For  a thought  that  love’s  power  upon 
either  would  fall 

Never  troubled  our  slumbers  in  Bachelor 
Hall. 

Those  were  happy  old  days  when  no  cares 
could  molest, 

When  the  spirit  of  love  could  produce  no 
unrest; 

When  the  heart  was  as  light  and  the  mind 
was  as  gay 

At  the  coming  of  night  as  at  dawning 
of  day — 

Why  entered  the  spirit  that  prompted  its 
fall, 

If  all  then  was  peaceful  in  Bachelor  Hall? 

’Twas  the  same  old,  old  story;  the  power 
to  deceive, 

Which  has  come  down  to  Woman  from 
Grandmother  Eve, 


Only  hastened  the  day  when  the  fort  was 
assailed 

And  when  Damon  was  conquered  and 
Woman  prevailed — - 

Which  was  cautiously,  quietly  working 
the  fall 

Of  sworn  resolutions  in  Bachelor  Hall. 

I am  sitting  alone  in  the  old  Hall  to- 
night— • 

Our  lamp  is  still  burning,  our  fire  is  still 
bright; 

But  one  chair  is  empty,  one  wine  glass 
unfilled, 

One  voice,  often  heard  in  the  old  Hall, 
is  stilled 

And  the  bright  fire  burns  low  and  the 
dark  shadows  fall 

And  gather  more  slowly  ’round  Bachelor 
Hall. 

Ah,  a thought  that  the  old-time  companion 
is  near. 

And  the  fire  would  leap  up  and  the  red 
wine  would  cheer, 

While  the  old  Hall  would  blaze  in  such 
great  floods  of  light 

As  to  mock  all  the  gloom  and  the  storm 
of  the  night — 

But  the  day  has  gone  by  and  no  power 
can  recall 

The  knight  that  has  vanished  from  Bach- 
elor Hall. 

(Attributed  to)  B.  M.  Field. 

* * 

THE  TWO  MEETINGS 
(From  the  Tribune,  February  24,  1882) 
Ah,  ’twas  a glorious  Autumn  nigbt, 

Full  fifteen  years  ago, 

The  moon  and  stars  were  shining  bright, 
Bathing  the  hills  in  mystic  light, 

When,  robed  in  garb  of  snowy  white, 

My  Ethel  met  me  in  the  hall, 

Responsive  to  my  pleading  call. 

Now,  what  did  I or  what  did  she 
The  world  shall  never  know; 

Not  e’en  the  moon  or  stars  could  see; 

Of  all  the  world  most  happy  we; 

Oh,  ’twas  an  hour  of  ecstasy; 

We  pledged  our  loves  and  lives  and  all, 
When  Ethel  met  me  in  the  hall. 

Ah,  well,  we  met  again  last  night 
(’Twas  rather  late,  1 trow); 

Somehow,  I didn’t  feel  just  right, 

(I  may  have  been  a little  tight), 

When,  clad  in  nightly  robe  of  white. 

My  Ethel  met  me  in  the  hall 
And  braced  me  up  against  the  wall. 

Now,  what  did  I or  what  did  she 
I’m  not  prepared  to  show; 

It  may  suffice  to  state  that  we 
Had  quite  a little  jubilee, 

And  I may  add  (’twixt  you  and  me), 

It  is  with  pain  that  I recall 
How  Ethel  met  me  in  the  hall. 

* * 

APOSTROPHE  TO  THEODORE  THOMAS 

(From  the  Tribune,  June  20,  1883.  Begin- 
ning the  evening  of  June  19,  1883,  Theodore 
Thomas’  orchestra,  assisted  by  eminent  solo- 
ists, gave  a musical  festival,  seven  grand 
concerts,  at  the  Tabor  Grand  Opera  House 
in  Denver.  Inspired  by  the  fine  programme 
of  the  first  concert,  Field  wrote  a musical 
criticism  of  it  in  prose,  then  he  gave  rein 
to  his  sportive  fancy  in  verse) 

O Theodore!  of  all  musicianers 
Thou  are  the  boss,  with  a long  primer  B. 
When  thou  dost  mount  thy  box  and  swing 
thy  stick. 

With  gold  upon  the  further  end  of  it, 

And  of  thy  hired  men  some  two  or  three 
Begin  an  easy  sort  of  playing  on 
The  various  instruments  upon  which  they 
Perform,  a very  funny  feeling  goes  a 
Crawling  up  and  down  my  spinal  column, 
Just  like  it  does  when  cutting  taffy  from 


A buttered  stick.  Then  thou  dost  swing 
with  more 

Vivacity  thy  little  club,  and  all 
The  other  boys  keep  chipping  in,  as  when 
To  ope  the  jack-pot’s  sturdy  bands  we 
strive, 

And  of  the  holding  two  ten  spots  are 
found 

To  be  the  upmost  hand.  But  after  while 
Dost  thou  the  circumambient  atmosphere 
Like  thunder  pound,  and  opened  is  the 
pot. 

And  every  one  comes  in,  and  chips  pile 
up; 

With  anxious  zeal  the  fiddlers  chase  their 
bows 

Across  the  desiccated  bowels  of 
The  feline  lately  gone  beyond  the  range; 
Like  a high  pressure  engine  flies  the  arm 
Of  him  who  the  seductive  trombone  works; 
And  all  the  while  the  rooster  with  the  big 
French  horn  doth  blow  th’  internal  rev- 
enue 

From  out  its  sheeny  convolutions  deep. 
The  ophiclude  ophiculates,  in  turn, 

The  hautboy  hauuoycots,  and  the  bassoon 
Bassoonously  bassooneth,  while  the 
Great  bass  viol  doth  basely  violate, 

And  everybody  scrapes  and  pounds  and 
blows ; 

Then  mostly  thou  accumulatest  all 
The  toothsome  products  of  the  baker’s  art, 
Together  with  the  shelving,  counters, 
spoons, 

Napkins,  knives,  forks,  kitchen  utensils, 
cook, 

Awnings,  delivery  wagon,  accounts. 

Bills  receivable,  mortages,  deeds,  bonds. 
Rights,  titles,  dignities,  franchises  and 
Corporeal  and  incorporeal 
Hereditaments  and  all  the  other 
Property,  real  and  personal,  unto 
The  ’foresaid  bakery  appertaining, 

To  have  and  hold  them  for  thine  own 
and  to 

Thine  heirs  foreover  more.  For  at  that 
time 

I want  to  rise  up  in  my  seat  and  howl. 

And  holler  “whoop,”  ana  get  throwed  out 
and  go 

Get  full  of  Kansas  whisky  and  get  run 
Into  the  cooler’s  deepest  recess  dark, 

And  get  fined  and  make  an  idiot  of 
Myself  in  general.  But  I do  not, 

For  in  a soothing  way  thou  coolest  off 
Their  rampant  fire,  shutting  them  down 
so  slow 

I hardly  know  they’re  gone.  E’en  so  at 
night, 

I have  stood  upon  the  boundless  plains, 
And  seen  the  affrighted  train  go  rush- 
ing by, 

And  in  the  sleeping-car  there  did  repose 
A girl  from  Omaha — Ah!  thus  I’ve  heard 
Her  gentle  snore  grow  faint  and  fainter 
on 

The  troubled  air,  till  at  the  horizon 
’Twas  lost,  and  I was  left  alone. 

(Attributed  to)  J.  P.  D. 

* * 

THE  WANDERER 

(From  the  Tribune,  June  22,  1883.  This 
poem  is  in  the  collected  edition  of  Field’s 
poems,  with  some  revisions) 

Upon  a mountain’s  height,  far  from  the 
sea, 

I found  a shell, 

And  to  my  curious  ear  this  lonely  thing 
Ever  a song  of  ocean  seemed  to  sing — 
Ever  a tale  of  ocean  seemed  to  tell. 

How  came  this  shell  upon  the  mountain 
height, 

Ah,  who  can  say 

Whether  there  dropped  by  some  too  care- 
less hand — 
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Whether  there  cast  when  oceans  swept 
the  land 

Ere  the  Eternal  had  ordained  the  Day? 

Strange,  was  it  not:  far  from  its  native 
sea, 

One  song  it  sang — 

Sang  of  the  mighty  mysteries  of  the  tide — 
Sang  of  the  awful,  vast  profound  and 
wide — 

Softly  with  echoes  of  the  ocean  rang. 

And,  as  the  shell  upon  the  mountain's 
height 

Sings  of  the  sea, 

So  do  I ever,  league  and  leagues  away — 
So  do  I ever,  wandering  where  I may, 
Sing,  O my  home — sing,  O my  home, 
of  thee. 

(Attributed  to)  Helena  Modjeska. 

PARAGRAPHS  FROM  “ODD  GOSSIP” 

(From  the  Tribune,  June  25,  1883) 

The  Tribune’s  Manitou  correspondent 
represents  Madame  Modjeska  as  being 
fairly  wild  with  enthusiasm  over  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Gods,  Pike’s  Peak  and  other 
Colorado  glories.  This  being  the  case, 
why  doesn’t  the  Madame  remain  with  us 
the  rest  of  the  summer? 

# * 

PROFESSOR  NATHAN  ON  MODJESKA 
(From  the  Tribune,  June  22,  1883) 

That  gifted  and  accomplished  linguist, 
Professor  Nathaniel  N.  Nathan,  A.M., 
complains  that  the  Tribune  misquoted 
him  last  Tuesday  morning  in  its  report 
of  his  interview  with  Madame  Modjeska. 
This  was  very  far  from  the  Tribune’s  in- 
tention, and  we  hasten  to  make  the  proper 
correction.  We  reported  Professor  Na- 
than as  having  said:  “Pitsch  mriksy  tpht 
jrmtfftschk  ja  hummel  det  tesjesk. 
Ppimjk  mromtschky  pj j jossetchp.”  This, 
it  seems,  put  the  professor  in  a false 
light.  What  he  says  he  said — and  his 
assertion  is  confirmed  by  a private  note 
from  Madame  Modjeska — was  as  follows: 
“Ptsch  j jirmnpktch  grmmsky  ptoskt- 
vitch  stswsky  jj  skorogsden  petrobarro- 
jeiweiskilovosky.”  Our  exchanges  in 
Warsaw,  Cracow,  Bjorwitz  and  other 
Polish  and  Austrian  points  are  requested 
to  note  this  correction. 

* * 

COLONEL  COOPER  IN  MANITOU 
(From  the  Tribune,  June  26,  1882) 
Colonel  K.  G.  Cooper  went  swimming- 
in  the  hot-water  pool  at  Manitou  last 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  place  was 
utilized  as  a skating  rink  in  the  evening. 


PARAGRAPHS  FROM  “THE  TRIBUNE  PRIMER” 

(Edward  B.  Morgan,  who  owns  the  only 
copy  of  “The  Tribune  Primer”  to  be  found 
in  Denver,  is  of  the  opinion  that  more  than 
fifty  copies  were  printed.  Joseph  G.  Brown 
thinks  there  may  have  been  two  hundred  or 
more  put  on  the  market,  at  twenty-five  cents 
a copy.  The  booklet  was  published  in  De- 
cember, 1881.  It  contains  forty-eight  pages, 
four  by  six  inches,  and  was  Number  Eleven 
in  the  Tribune  Series.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Robert  J.  Burdette.  There  are  ninety-four 
sketches,  in  imitation  of  the  New  England 
Primer) 

THE  POOR  DOG 

The  Dog  looks  Sick.  He  has  been  Cel- 
ebrating the  Fourth  of  July.  There  is 
a Bunch  of  Fire  Crackers  tied  to  his 
Tail,  also  a Tin  Dipper.  The  Dipper  does 
not  Seem  to  Bother  him  as  much  as  the 
Fire  Crackers.  He  is  Wishing  it  was 
Christmas.  We  fear  he  is  not  a Patriotic 
Dog. 

* * 

THE  HUMOROUS  BOY 

This  man  is  a School  Teacher.  He  is 
going  to  Sit  Down  in  the  chair.  There  is 


a Bent  Pin  in  the  Chair  and  it  will  Bite 
the  School  Teacher.  The  School  Teacher 
is  a very  able  Man,  and  he  will  find  it 
out  as  soon  as  the  Bent  Pin  Tackles  him. 
Will  the  School  Teacher  rise  again?  We 
should  smile.  But  the  School  'leacher 
will  not  Smile.  He  will  Play  a Sonata 
with  the  Ferrule  on  the  Boy’s  Back.  The 
Boy  put  the  Bent  Pin  in  the  Chair.  He  is 
Trying  to  be  a Humorist.  When  the 
School  Teacher  gets  Through  with  him, 
the  Boy  will  Eat  his  Meals  from  the 
Mantel-Piece  for  a Week. 

* * 

THE  HACK-DRIVER 

What  is  the  Man  in  a Big  Coat  and 
Broad  Hat?  It  is  a Hack-Driver.  He 
frequently  is  a Reformed  Train-Robber. 
He  does  not  Rob  Trains  any  more,  but 
he  Robs  poor  Young  men  who  are  too 
Full  to  Walk  Home  at  Night.  Does  the 
Hack-Driver  Drink?  Yes,  whenever  he 
is  Invited.  He  will  also  Smoke  one  of 
your  Cigars  if  you  Urge  him.  Will  the 
Hack-Driver  stop  the  Hack  at  the  corner 
and  let  you  Walk  the  Rest  of  the  Way 
to  the  House,  so  you  may  Tell  your  Wife 
you  Walked  all  the  Way  Home?  He 
will,  by  a Large  Majority. 

* * 

THE  FOOLTSH  ROACH 

This  is  a Cock  Roach.  He  is  Big, 
Black  and  Ugly.  He  is  Crawling  over 
the  Pillow.  Do  not  Say  a Word,  but  lie 
still  and  keep  your  Mouth  open.  He  will 
Crawl  into  Your  Mouth  and  You  can  Bite 
him  in  Two.  This  will  Teach  him  to  be 
more  Discreet  in  Future. 

* * 

THE  COAL-HOD 

Oh,  how  nice  and  Black  the  Coal-Hod 
is!  Run,  children,  quick,  and  put  your 
Little  Fat  hands  in  it.  Mercy  me,  your 
Hands  are  as  Black  as  the  Coal-Hod 
now  ! Hark ! Mamma  is  Coming.  She  will 
spank  you  when  she  Finds  your  Hands  so 
Dirty.  Better  go  and  Rub  the  Black 
Dirt  off  on  the  Wall  Paper  before  she 
Comes. 

* * 

THE  GUN 

This  is  a Gun.  Is  the  Gun  loaded? 
Really,  I do  not  know.  Let  us  Find  out. 
Put  the  Gun  on  the  table  and  you,  Susie, 
blow  down  one  Barrel,  while  you,  Charlie, 
blow  Down  the  other.  Bang!  Yes,  it 
was  Loaded.  Run  quick,  Jennie,  and 
pick  Up  Susie’s  head  and  Charlie’s  lower 
Jaw  before  the  Nasty  Blood  gets  over 
the  New  Carpet. 

* * 

THE  PRETTY  PARROT 

What  a nice  bird  this  is.  It  is  a Parrot. 
See  it  Stand  on  its  Perch  with  its  Beak 
while  its  Legs  kind  of  Lay  around  Loose 
in  the  Air.  Will  the  Parrot  swear?  Just 
pull  his  tail  and  See.  Oh,  what  a Pro- 
fane Bird ! The  Lady  should  not  Teach 
her  Parrot  to  Swear,  because  when  the 
Preacher  comes  he  will  Feel  Bad  about 
it.  Would  you  like  a little  Wax  Finger? 
Then  put  your  Hand  in  the  Parrot’s 
Mouth  and  let  him  Fondle  it  Awhile.  The 
Doctor  will  see  you  Later. 

* * 

THE  CONTRIBUTION  PLATE 

This  is  a Contribution  Plate.  It  has 
just  been  Handed  around.  What  is  there 
upon  it?  Now  Count  very  Slow  or  you 
will  Make  a Mistake.  Four  Buttons, 
one  Nickel,  a Blue  Chip  and  one  Spectacle 
glass.  Yes,  that  is  Right.  What  will  be 


Done  with  all  these  Nice  Things?  They 
will  be  sent  to  Foreign  Countries  for  the 
good  of  the  Poor  Heathens.  How  the 
Poor  Heathens  will  Rejoice. 


LITTLE  STORIES  FOR  THE  PLEASURE  AND 
PROFIT  OF  THE  DEAR  CHILDREN 

(From  the  Tribune,  November  28,  1881) 

I 

What  a Pretty  Can  it  is.  What  do  you 
Suppose  is  in  the  Can?  Open  it  and  See. 
Goodness  me,  it  is  Concentrated  Lye! 
How  Nice!  Are  you  not  Glad?  Let  us 
Eat  it.  Taste  it  and  See  how  Warm  it  is. 
If  you  will  Eat  it  you  Will  not  Want 
anything  More  to  Eat  for  a Long  Time. 

II 

The  Caterpillar  is  Crawling  along  the 
Fence.  He  has  Pretty  Fur  all  over  his 
Back,  and  he  Walks  by  Wrinkling  up  his 
Skin.  He  is  Full  of  Nice  Yellow  Cus- 
tard. Perhaps  you  had  better  take  him 
Into  the  house,  where  it  is  Warm,  and 
mash  him  on  the  Wall  Paper  with  Sister 
Lulu’s  Album.  Then  the  Wall  Paper  will 
Look  as  if  a Red  Headed  Girl  had  been 
leaning  Against  it. 

Ill 

Is  this  a Corner  Lot?  No,  it  is  a 
Towel.  It  has  Been  an  Apprenticeship 


WE  SUGGEST  YOU  READ 

THE  GREAT 


HUNGER 


JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

says  of 

The  Great  Hunger 

“This  is  the  first  work  of  fiction  I 
have  ever  reviewed.  It  has  the  stark 
realistic  spirituality  characteristic  of  a 
race  with  special  depths  of  darkness 
to  contend  with  and  its  northern  sun- 
light and  beauty. 

“This  story  by  the  distinguished 
Norwegian  writer,  Johan  Bojer,  is  so 
touchingly  searching  and  sincere  that 
it  interested  me  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last. 

“Peer  Holm,  born  and  brought  up 
in  poverty,  fighting  to  educate  himself 
and  finally  gaining  knowledge,  power 
and  love,  yet  all  the  time  dimly  con- 
scious of  not  having  reached  the  heart 
of  his  own  existence. 

“What  is  it  we  are  all  after,  what  is 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  our  souls  if  we 
may  use  that  word?  Desire  to  reach 
that  is  ‘the  great  hunger.’  A very 
fine  work,  both  in  execution  and  in 
meaning.” 
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in  a Printing  Office  for  the  Past  four 
Years.  The  horses  are  Dragging  it  away. 
A man  will  take  an  Ax  and  Break  the 
Towel  into  Pieces  and  Boil  it  for  Soap 
Grease.  Then  he  will  sell  the  Towel  for 
Tripe.  If  you  Find  a Piece  of  Tripe 
with  a Monogram  in  one  corner,  you  may 
Know  it  is  the  Towel. 

IV 

The  Canary  Bird  is  Lonesome  in  the 
Cage.  He  has  Drawn  one  of  his  Little 
Legs  up  so  High  you  can  See  it  Stick- 
ing Through  his  Back.  Poor  Birdie! 
Are  you  not  Sorry  for  Him?  Suppose 
you  Let  him  out  of  the  Nasty  Cage. 
Kitty  is  in  the  Next  Room.  Call  her  in  to 
See  Birdie.  She  will  be  Glad  to  see 
Birdie.  Will  Birdie  be  Glad  to  see  Kitty? 

V 

Willie  has  Found  some  Horse  Radish. 
It  is  in  a Jar  labeled  Jam.  He  has  just 
Taken  a Big  Mouthful  of  the  Horse  Rad- 
ish. There  are  Tears  in  his  Eyes.  Per- 
haps he  is  Crying  because  he  Loves  in 
vain. 

VI 

Did  you  ever  See  a Bugaboo?  Ask 
Mamma  to  Blow  out  the  Light  tonight 
after  you  Go  to  Bed  and  Let  you  See  a 
Bugaboo.  It  has  a Big  Voice  like  a Bear, 
and  its  Claws  are  as  Long  as  a Knife. 
It  will  Bite  Good  little  Children  and  Run 
off  with  them  to  the  Cold  Dark  Woods 
where  they  can  never  See  Mamma  any 
More.  If  you  are  Good,  Beware  of  Bug- 
aboos. 

VII 

Here  we  Have  a Valise.  It  does  not 
Weigh  Four  hundred  Pounds.  It  is  the 
Valise  of  an  Editor.  In  the  Valise  are 
Three  Socks  and  a Bottle  and  a Book. 
There  is  Something  in  the  Bottle.  Maybe 
it  is  Arnica  for  the  Editor’s  Sore  Finger. 
The  Book  is  Baxter’s  Saints’  Rest.  The 
Socks  got  into  the  Valise  by  Mistake. 
Perhaps  the  Bottle  will  get  into  the  Edi- 
tor by  Mistake. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

EMIL  OBERHOFFER,  Conductor 
1918 Sixteenth  Season 1919 

Auditorium  — Minneapolis 

3TtoeIftf)  popular  Concert 

SOLOIST: 

VERA  BARSTOW,  Violinist 
Sunday,  February  2,  at  3:30 

PRICES— 25c,  35e,  50c  and  75e. 


Ctgfjtf)  g>pmpbonp  Concert 

SOLOIST: 

FRANCES  ALDA,  Soprano 
Friday,  February  7,  at  8:15 

Auditorium  Down  Town  Ticket  Office 
Cable  Piano  Co.  : Nicollet  at  Eighth 


THE  GREEKS  OF  ASIA  MINOR 

There  never  was  a time  from  long  be- 
fore the  writing  of  history  when  Asia 
Minor  did  not  have  a Greek  population. 
The  claims  which  the  Greek  government 
published  last  week  included  territory 
long  indisputably  Greek.  In  the  sanjak 
of  Smyrna  alone  there  are  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Greeks,  more  than 
double  the  number  of  Turks.  In  the 
vilayet  of  Buessa,  Aivali,  modern  suc- 
cessor of  an  older  colony,  has  nearly 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 

Not  merely  on  the  coast,  but  scattered 
all  about,  artisans  and  peasants,  and  not 
merely  fishermen  and  sailors  and  traders, 
as  many  believe,  are  Greeks.  Along  val- 
leys, through  which  flow  rivers  of  old 
name,  Meander  and  Hermus,  in  ancient 
cities,  live  these  representatives  of  the 
secular  Hellenism  of  Asia  Minor. 

Of  the  two  million  and  a half  or  more 
Greeks  in  the  Turkish  Empire  that  was, 
these  of  that  region  of  civilization  and  its 
memorials  piled  one  above  another,  like 
the  towers  of  Schliemann’s  Troy,  make 
not  the  least  appeal  to  the  kindly  interest 
of  nations  that  have  inherited  their  cul- 
ture. Good  old  Herodotus  is  alone 
enough,  if  one  could  forget  a multitude 
of  other  famous  names,  to  make  the  Greek 
of  Asia  Minor  a sympathetic  figure. 
Dorian,  ASolian,  Ionian  most  of  all,  come 
to  the  memory.  The  ingenuity,  subtlety, 
liveliness  that  we  like  to  ascribe  to  some 
favored  communities  of  old  Greeks  live 
in  no  small  measure  in  their  faraway  suc- 
cessors. 

From  the  south,  Greek  civilization  came 
to  the  southwestern  shore  of  Asia  Minor, 
thence  spreading  northward.  Its  me- 
morials begin  in  the  Neolithic  Age.  In 
the  dim  quaternary  foretime,  if  the  geol- 
ogists guess  right,  the  fEgean  Sea  was 
solid  earth,  binding  together  the  later 
Balkan  and  Anatolian  peninsulas.  The 
Aegean  islands  and  the  salient  coasts  look 
back  to  some  old  catastrophe  and  land- 
swallowing. 

Long  valleys  screened  by  mountains  but 
open  to  the  sea  of  abundant  rainfall  made 
the  Anatolian  coasts  a sort  of  paradise, 
green  and  bright,  while  summer  burned 
the  Anatolian  plateau.  For  ages  Hellen- 
ism was  great  in  Asia  Minor.  Nations, 
or  city  states  of  the  familiar  Greek  type, 
got  rich  selling  to  Europe  the  produc- 
tions of  the  mighty  hinterland  and 
charging  all  the  traffic  would  bear  on  the 
East-going  freight. 

The  splendor  of  Ionian  art  and  litera- 
ture is  imperishable.  Byzantine  succeed- 
ed the  pagan  sway  till  the  Turk,  himself 
retaining  the  ceremonials  of  the  empire 
he  destroyed,  submerged  the  old  civiliza- 
tion. Travellers  and  archaeologists  tell 
us  of  old  Greek  settlements  hidden  among 
the  mountains,  speaking  still  with  consid- 
erable purity  the  ancient,  unliterary  dia- 
lects of  Greek  Asia  Minor. 

A curious  Greek  community,  if  its  in- 
habitants have  escaped  the  mercies  of  the 
Turks,  is  that  of  the  so-called  Mezzo- 
Mezzos,  of  Jevizlik,  Mohammedans  in 


public,  Orthodox  Greek  in  private,  who 
took  an  imprudent  advantage  of  the 
Turkish  millennium  of  1908  openly  to 
profess  their  real  faith.  In  the  interior 
again  are  or  were  Greek  communities  that 
have  lost  their  Greek  and  talk  Turkish, 
and  Greeks  of  no  Mediterranean  look, 
descendants  of  ancient  races  conquered 
by  the  Greek  states  or  Byzantium.  May 
the  new  Hellenism  flourish  like  the  old ! 

— New  York  Times. 
* * 

Holland's  unwelcome  guests 

While  the  country  has  been  subject  to 
considerable  unpleasantness  during  the 
last  few  weeks  regarding  the  stay  of  the 
ex-Kaiser  and  of  the  ex-Crown  Prince  in 
our  land,  the  government  has  been  studi- 

( Continued  on  page  139.) 
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The  country  is  passing  through  an  im- 
portant readjustment  of  business  condi- 
tions to  a peace  basis.  Prices  are  being 
revised  and  trading  conditions  are  be- 
coming normal  again.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  supplanting  the  law  of 
government  restrictions  and  war  expedi- 
ents. There  are  thousands  of  things  to 
think  about  in  considering  the  longer  in- 
vestment future.  The  best-informed 
financiers  are  not  fearing  for  the  future, 
however.  They  are  spending  most  of 
their  time  in  grappling  with  the  problems 
of  the  immediate  transition  period. 

CONTROLLING  FACTORS 

The  security  markets  have  been  influ- 
enced, not  so  much  by  financial  develop- 
ments as  by  the  day-to-day  changes  in 
general  business  conditions.  The  average 
business  man  is  doing  everything  possible 
to  safeguard  his  position  and  to  prevent 
excessive  commitments  based  upon  a con- 
tinuance of  high  prices.  A good  feature 
is  that,  for  many  weeks  before  the  arm- 
istice was  signed,  business  men  every- 
where were  operating  on  a hand-to-mouth 
basis  in  the  effort  to  prevent  overstock- 
ing with  merchandise  purchased  at  war 
prices. 

If  this  moderation  had  not  been  shown, 
the  country  would  have  been  in  a serious 
predicament  today.  As  it  is,  while  many 
industries  are  in  a pretty  safe  position, 
others  are  finding  it  necessary  to  read- 
just prices  and  to  value  inventories  on 
a lower  price  schedule.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing situation,  and  one  wholly  unparalleled 
in  American  trade  and  finance,  but  the 
most  experienced  business  specialists  in 
the  world,  together  with  the  best-known 
financial  experts,  are  interested  in  a so- 
lution of  this  most  vital  of  all  problems 
connected  with  the  reconstruction  of 
American  industry. 

NEW  VICTORY  LOAN 

Extraordinary  interest  attaches  to  the 
terms  which  the  government  will  offer  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  forthcoming 
Victory  Loan.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  place  the 
loan  on  a four  and  a quarter  per  cent 
basis.  Should  this  be  done,  the  average 
banker  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  govern- 
ment would  have  great  difficulty  in  sell- 
ing a five  billion  dollar  issue.  The  gen 
eral  view  is  that  at  least  a four  and 
one-half  per  cent  interest  rate  must  be 
offered.  There  are  many  who  believe 
that  even  this  rate  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  attract  broad  investment  buying,  un- 
less the  Treasury  also  should  offer  im 
portant  tax-exemption  features. 

The  one  thing  certain  is  that  the  terms 
must  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  insure  a 
huge  over-subscription.  Another  thing  is 
that  the  loan  must  be  placed  with  per- 
manent investors,  instead  of  with  the 
banks.  This  is  because  the  banks  have 
abundant  use  for  all  the  money  that  they 
have  to  lend.  It  is  highly  important  that 
they  should  be  in  a position  to  accommo- 
date commercial  borrowers.  Applications 
for  loans  during  the  readjustment  period 
are  bound  to  be  heavy,  and  it  is  of  the 


highest  importance  that  these  require- 
ments should  be  properly  financed  as  they 
arise. 

In  considering  the  flotation  of  the  new 
loan,  due  regard  must  be  had  for  the  po- 
sition of  the  holders  of  the  four  previous 
Liberty  Loan  issues.  Should  the  govern- 
ment accede  to  the  requests  of  certain  ad- 
visers and  name  a five  per  cent  interest 
rate  for  the  Victory  Loan,  there  neces- 
sarily would  be  great  disturbance  in  the 
market  for  the  older  issues.  In  order  to 
prevent  severe  losses  for  the  holders  of 
the  old  bonds,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  government  to  make  them  convertible 
into  the  new  loan  at  attractive  terms. 

Should  this  be  done,  however,  the  added 
expense  would  be  enormous,  and  the  whole 
government  bond  market  would  be  a good 
deal  demoralized.  The  best-informed  peo- 
ple do  not  look  for  a five  per  cent  rate, 
but  there  are  those  who  believe  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Treasury  department 
to  offer  four  and  three-quarters.  It  looks 
at  the  moment  as  if  a four  and  one-half 
per  cent  rate  will  be  made,  together  with 
a valuable  tax-exemption  feature. 

PROTECTING  INVESTORS 

The  Treasury  department  is  taking  un- 
usual measures  to  protect  the  holders  of 
outstanding  Liberty  bonds.  Fraudulent 
promoters  and  unscrupulous  bond  dealers 
are  waging  a campaign  to  persuade  small 
investors  to  exchange  their  Liberty  bonds 
for  highly  speculative  and  thoroughly  un- 
safe securities  which  promise  a much 
more  generous  income  return.  There  is  a 
strong  public  sentiment  being  created  in 
favor  of  severely  punishing  those  pro- 
moters who  selfishly  take  advantage  of 
the  large  army  of  patriotic  investors  who 
never  before  knew  what  it  was  to  own 
a bond. 

Many  millions  of  these  small  capital- 
ists were  prevailed  upon  by  Liberty  Loan 
committees  to  help  their  government  “win 
the  war,”  and  were  prevailed  upon  to  put 
fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars  in  a Liberty 
bond. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

Speculation  has  been  within  narrow  lim- 
its. The  public  is  not  inclined  to  in- 
crease its  already  limited  holdings  of 
speculative  securities.  Instead,  it  is  in- 
vesting its  money  in  seasoned  securities, 
with  the  idea  of  avoiding  the  risks  of 
margin  trading.  About  all  the  outright 
speculation  of  late  has  consisted  in  the 
short  sales  made  by  professional  Wall 
Street  operators.  The  market  has  shown 
a fairly  good  undertone,  however,  and  at 
times  when  certain  stocks  were  oversold, 
there  has  been  a quick  upward  rally  on 
the  release  of  a few  buying  orders. 

LABOR 

Advices  from  various  centers  indicate 
that  the  unemployed  class  is  increasing. 
Release  of  men  from  the  war  industries 
has  added  largely  to  the  ranks  of  unem- 
ployed workers.  The  most  important  fac- 
tor' has  been,  of  course,  the  return  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors  to  productive  pursuits. 
Evervthing  will  be  done  to  provide  these 
men  with  the  sort  of  work  which  they  can 
handle  satisfactorily.  Reaction  in  the 
steel  industry  has  reached  a point  where 
operating  forces  are  likely  to  be  material- 
ly reduced  unless  the  domestic  inquiry  en- 
larges materially  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Many  fear  a sharp  clash  between  cap- 
ital and  labor  as  a consequence  of  the 
successive  advances  in  wages  in  industries 
that  are  more  or  less  under  government 
control.  Another  problem  has  to  do  with 


the  future  of  the  large  number  of  women 
workers  who  responded  to  the  govern- 
ment’s request  for  labor  to  take  the  place 
of  the  men  withdrawn  for  military  and 
naval  service. 

ATTRACTIVE  LOANS 

Nearly  eight  hundred  million  dollars  in 
corporation  loans  will  mature  during  the 
next  six  months.  A considerable  portion 
of  these  have  already  been  provided  for, 
so  that  the  borrowers  are  already  supplied 
with  the  funds  necessary  to  take  up  the 
indebtedness.  The  markets  are  on  the 
verge  of  an  interesting  movement  to  place 
large  foreign  loans  in  this  country.  It  is 
felt  that  these  arrangements  must  be 
made  on  a large  scale,  in  order  to  insure 
broad  foreign  buying  of  American  prod- 
uce and  merchandise. 

Unless  large  credits  are  established  in 
the  United  States  for  the  account  of  for- 
eign governments  and  corporations  which 
are  ready  to  negotiate  large  purchases  of 
American  material,  it  will  be  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  foreigners  to  pay  for  what 
they  purchase  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  because  the  position  of  the  exchange 
market  will  be  thoroughly  adverse  to  the 
expansion  of  our  foreign  trade.  Bankers 
and  business  men  recognize  the  need, 
therefore,  of  creating  large  credits  here 
for  resort  to  by  the  foreign  purchasers  of 
American  supplies. 

Nearly  fifty  separate  corporations  will 
be  organized  as  foreign  selling  agencies 
for  American  industries.  Some  of  these, 
already  formed,  have  been  heavily  cap- 
italized, and  the  probability  is  that  all  of 
them  will  be  supplied  with  sufficient  cap- 
ital to  enable  them  to  compete  effectively 
with  the  European  concerns  which  have 
had  a similar  problem  to  solve. 

MONEY  OUTLOOK 

The  money  market  is  gradually  becom- 
ing easier.  The  Money  Pool  Committee 
has  retired.  The  money  market  is  now 
“wide  open.”  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
committee’s  restrictions,  the  probability 
is  that  brokerage  loans  would  have  been 
materially  enlarged.  But  the  Treasury 
officials  and  the  committee  have  worked 
hand  in  hand  to  protect  the  Wall  Street 
loan  market  from  the  heavy  expansion 
of  speculative  loans.  In  this  way  it  is 
believed  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
money  available  for  the  government’s  new 
Victory  Loan. 

New  York.  William.  Justus  Boies. 
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SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS 


There  is  a host  of  new  styles  now  offered  in  our 
Men’s  Clothing  Section.  The  close-fitting,  welt-seam 
models  with  full  skirt  and  slash  pockets  find  especial 
favor,  particularly  with  men  returning  to  civilian  life. 

There  are  many  of  these  models  both  in  suits  and 
overcoats,  and,  of  course,  a host  of  conservative  styles. 
Prices  during  February  are  $19.50,  $24.50,  $29.50.  A 
reduction  of  10%  is  made  on  all  overcoats,  ulsters,  fur 
collar  coats  and  fur  coats. 
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February  is  the  ideal  month  to  pre- 
pare for  the  spring  season. 

R.  C.  Nielsen  & Sons 
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$25  TO  $75  A WEEK 

is  earned  by  commercial  illustrators  with  a 
thorough,  practical  training.  Big  future, 
uncrowded  field,  dignified  profession. 

Learn  to  draw  during  your  spare 
time  by  our  home  study  method. 

Easy  to  learn 
amLapply. 
Send  today 
for  free  book 
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ANYTHING  YOU  WANT  SPECIAL  IN 
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SECURITY  ENVELOPE  CO. 
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ST.  PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 
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1 tutu  LdYCl  J the  very  best  private 
service.  First-class,  well-kept  cars.  Careful, 
courteous  and  intelligent  chauffeurs.  Rea- 
sonable rates.  HARRY  w SMITH 

N.  W.  Tel.,  Main  6800  25  North  8th  St. 

Tri-State  Tel.,  31  730  Minneapolis 


Eledtrotyping  NICKEL  STEEL 

Quality  electros  are  our  pride. 

See  our  work  in  The  Northwestern  Miller 
and  The  Bellman. 
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MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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Co. 

Expert  Rug  Cleaners, 
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405  South  11th  Street,  Minneapolis 
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“Lawks,  this  war  do  open  one’s  eyes, 
don’t  it?  Fancy  your  son  writing  from 
Jerooslem — I always  thought  Jerooslem 
was  in  Heaven  !”  - — London  Opinion. 

* * 

“Dead  men  tell  no  tales,”  observed  the 
Sage. 

“Maybe  that  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
widows  get  to  marry  again,”  commented 
the  Fool.  - — Nashville  Tennessean. 

* * 

Judge:  “The  police  say  that  you  and 
your  wife  had  some  words.” 

Prisoner : “I  had  some,  but  didn  t get 
a chance  to  use  them.”  — Puck. 

* * 

Howell:  “Edison  says  that  we  sleep 
too  much.” 

Powell:  “Well,  it  isn’t  his  fault;  he  has 
invented  enough  things  to  keep  us  awake.” 

— Life. 

* * 

Blobbs:  “If  you  were  going  in  for  music, 
which  instrument  would  you  choose?” 
Slobbs:  “Well,  I’ve  always  thought  I 
would  like  to  be  a soloist  on  a cash  regis- 
ter,” — Philadelphia  Record. 

* * 

Daisy  (earnestly) : “No,  she  isn’t  exact- 
ly pretty,  but  she  has  that  indefinable 
something ” 

Harold  (impatiently):  “Yes,  I know. 
My  girl’s  old  man  has  piles  of  it,  too.” 

" & -Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“William,”  cried  the  astonished  lady, 
“what  on  earth  are  you  doing  standing 
before  the  mirror  making  those  dreadful 
faces?” 

“Well,  my  dear,”  replied  her  husband, 
“I  am  to  receive  a presentation  at  our 
club  meeting  tonight,  and  as  I am  not 
supposed  to  know  anything  about  it,  I’m 
practicing  a look  of  intense  surprise  !” 

— Punch. 

* * 

Little  Robert,  who  was  calling  at  a 
neighbor’s  house,  seemed  very  much  in- 
terested in  their  dog.  “Why,  Bobby, 
haven’t  you  a dog  of  your  own?”  asked 
his  hostess. 

“We  have  one  in  the  summer,  but  we 
have  to  send  it  away  in  the  winter,”  he 
replied. 

“How  is  that?”  she  asked  in  surprise. 
“Well,”  he  answered,  “it’s  a dachshund, 
and  my  father  says  it  takes  him  so  long 
to  go  in  and  out  of  the  door  it  cools  off 
the  whole  house.”  — Montreal  Star. 

* * 

One  night  an  old  Negro  heard  a flut- 
ter among  his  poultry. 

“So  I takes  down  my  gun,”  he  says, 
“an’  creeps  ’long  in  de  dark.  De  doah  of 
my  chick’n-house  is  wide  open  an’  1^  sticks 
de  revolvah  inside  an’  says,  ‘Ef  yo’  don’t 
come  outen  dat,  yo’  low-down,  thiev  n 
niggah  who’s  in  dere,  I jest  blow  yo’ 
black  head  to  pieces.’ 

“He  don’t  let  on,  an’  I shout  out  agen, 
‘Who’s  dah?’ 

“Den  I heah  that  crim’n’l  niggah  say, 
squeaky,  like  ’e  was  jest  gwine  to  cry,  ‘It’s 
on’y  us  chickens!’”  — Washington  Star. 


She : “Before  we  were  married  you  told 
me  you  were  well  off.” 

It:  “Well,  I was.” 

— Town  Crier  (Seattle). 

* * 

She:  “They  say  Mr.  Destyle  is  finan- 
cially embarrassed.” 

He : “Well,  he’s  horribly  in  debt,  but  it 
would  take  more  than  that  to  embarrass 
Iiim.”  — Sydney  Bulletin. 

* * 

Guy:  “He  that  courts  and  runs  away 
may  live  to  court  another  day.” 

Gertie:  “But  he  who  courts  and  does 
not  wed  may  find  himself  in  court  in- 
stead.” — Stray  Stories. 

* * 

Prisoner:  “It  is  difficult  to  see  how  I 
can  be  a forger.  Why,  I can’t  sign  my 
own  name.” 

Judge:  “You  are  not  charged  with  sign- 
ing your  own  name.”  — London  Opinion. 

* # 

“What’s  the  trouble  here?” 

“The  bellboys  are  on  a strike.” 

“Want  more  pay,  I suppose?” 

“No.  A man  came  in  a little  while  ago 
and  asked  to  have  Waldislascz  Szcbnrexs 
paged.”  — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

* * 

“So  vour  husband  refused  to  buy  you 
an  automobile?” 

“Not  exactly  refused;  he  said  I ought 
first  to  become  familiar  with  machinery 
in  general,  so  he  bought  me  a sewing- 
machine.”  — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

“You  must  be  crazy,  Isabel.  I’ve  asked 
you  repeatedly  to  be  economical,  and  yet 
you  go  and  order  the  most  expensive  fur 
coat  in  the  shop.” 

“Well,  I don't  mind  being  economical, 
but  I do  object  to  looking  economical.” 

— Life. 

* * 

Mrs.  Carter’s  maid  had  been  married 
three  months,  and  she  was  visiting  at  her 
former  mistress’  house. 

“Well,  Emma,”  asked  Mrs.  Carter,  “how 
do  you  like  being  married?” 

“Oh,  it’s  fine,  ma’am,  getting  married; 
yes’m,  it’s  fine,”  replied  Emma.  “But 
lor,  ma’am,”  she  added,  “ain’t  it  tedious?” 

-Tit-Bits. 

* * 

The  wonders  of  Ivew  Gardens  fairly 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  ’Arry  and  ’Arriet 
when  for  the  first  time  they  visited  the 
lovely  grounds.  The  rhododendrons  were 
in  full  bloom,  and,  struck  by  the  color  of 
the  blossoms,  the  happy  couple  made  a 
close  inspection. 

Seeing  a small  tablet  bearing  the  name 
of  the  flowers,  ’Arriet  asked  her  sweet- 
heart what  it  meant. 

’Arry  concentrated  a fixed  gaze  at  the 
board,  and  then  said,  “It’s  Latin  fer  ‘Git 
off  the  grass’!”  —Stray  Stories. 

* * 

Gr-rr-r-h ! The  train  drew  up  with  a 
mighty  crash  and  shock  between  stations. 

“Is 'it  an  accident?  What  happened?” 
inquired  a worried-looking  individual  of 
the  conductor. 

“Some  one  pulled  the  bell-cord !”  shout- 
ed the  conductor.  “The  express  knocked 
our  last  car  off  the  track!  Take  us  four 
hours  before  the  track  is  clear!” 

“Great  Scot!  Four  hours!  I am  sup- 
posed to  be  married  today !”  groaned  the 
passenger. 

The  conductor,  a bigoted  bachelor, 
raised  his  eyebrows  suspiciously. 

“Look  here,”  he  demanded.  “I  sup- 
pose vou  ain’t  the  chap  that  pulled  the 
cord?”  — Truth  Seeker. 


We  have  just  been  enjoying  the  latest 
photograph  of  the  Clown  Prince.  His  is, 
indeed,  the  face  that  launched  a thousand 
quips.  — St.  Louts  Star. 

She  (to  her  returned  soldier) : “You’ve 
been  making  love  to  those  French  girls.” 
He:  “Why  do  you  think  that?” 

She:  “Because  you’ve  improved  so.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

We  understand  that,  with  the  view  of 
giving  his  attention  to  more  important 
matters,  Herr  Ebert  has  decided  to  ac- 
cept abdications  only  on  alternate  Fri- 
days. Punch. 

“I  think  he  wants  to  marry  me.” 

“Has  he  said  so?” 

“Not  in  so  many  words.  But  he’s  be- 
gun agreeing  with  father’s  political 
views.”  — Detroit  Free  Press. 

* * 

“Shall  I sing  Tosti’s  ‘Good-by’?”  in- 
quired the  young  man  who  tries  so  hard 
to  be  entertaining. 

“I  don’t  care  whose  you  use,”  replied 
Miss  Cayenne.  “And  don’t  bother  to 
sing  it.  Just  say  it.” — Washington  Star. 

* * 

“You  ask  for  my  daughter?  What  are 
your  prospects,  young  man?  Do  you  own 
the  house  you  live  in  ?” 

“No,  I rent  it,  but  I have  five  tons  of 
coal  in  the  cellar.” 

“Take  her.” 

— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

* * 

THE  ACCIDENTAL  BOLSHEVIK 

“So  you’re  looking  for  a job,  eh?  Well, 
I’ll  give  you  work  in  my  stable,”  said  the 
proud  millionaire. 

“Thank  ye,  sor,”  returned  the  pleased 
applicant,  “and  Oi  trust  th’  future  will 
put  me  in  a position  t’  do  th’  same  f r 
ye,  sor.”  Judge. 

Dr.  SolFs  pitiful  plea  for  consideration 
in  the  matter  of  food  for  the  German  na- 
tion that  has  for  years  been  sinking  food 
cargoes,  neutral  as  well  as  belligerent,  re- 
minds me  of  the  young  ruffian  who  had 
murdered  his  parents  with  a meat  ax,  and 
appealed  for  mercy  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  an  orphan!  — London  Opinion. 

* * 

After  coming  in  from  a twenty-mile 
“hike,”  the  officer  in  command  of  a Negro 
company  said,  before  dismissing  them, 
“I  want  all  the  men  who  are  too  tired  to 
take  another  hike  to  take  two  paces  for- 
ward.” All  stepped  forward  except  one 
big  husky  six-footer.  Noticing  him,  the 
officer  said,  “Well,  Johnson,  ready  for 
twenty  miles  more?”  “No,  sah,”  replied 
Johnson,  “Ah’m  too  tired  to  even  take 
dem  two  steps.”  ■ — Reedy’s  Mirror. 

* * 

Before  entering  the  army,  this  rookie 
was  a peaceful  lad,  but  rising  at  five- 
fifteen  went  against  his  principles.  On 
this  particular  morning,  as  he  fell  in  line 
by  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  his  bunkie 
heard  him  mutter: 

“It’s  clear  to  me  now.  Why  didn  t 1 
think  of  that  long  ago?” 

Bunkie  (puzzled) : “What’s  clear  to 

you  now  ?” 

Rookie:  “The  reason  why  all  the  great 
battles  begin  at  daybreak.” 

Bunkie:  “Why?” 

Rookie:  “Because  when  a fellow  has 

to  get  up  at  that  time  of  day,  he  feels  just 
in  the  mood  for  fighting.” 

— Camp  Zachary  Taylor , Item. 
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ously  silent.  We  may  well  find  fault  with 
the  official  attitude  in  this  matter,  for  not 
only  has  the  public  here  been  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  precise  position,  but  the 
failure  to  define  the  standpoint  of  the 
Netherlands  government  has  involved  it 
in  difficulties  of  no  small  magnitude  with 
the  associated  governments. 

Indeed  the  absence  of  any  hard  and 
fast  ruling  has  been  a direct  incentive  to 
the  organs  of  public  opinion  in  the  allied 
lands  to  write  in  vindictive  tone  against 
this  country  and  stir  up  feeling  against 
it.  It  was  only  a day  or  two  ago  that  a 
juridical  commission  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  position,  and  full  publica- 
tion should  have  been  given  as  to  the 
official  attitude  a fortnight  back. 

It  now  appears  that  the  position  of  our 
two  guests  is  identical.  Apparently  when 
the  government  was  placed  on  the  horns 
of  a dilemma  by  the  successive  arrival  at 
the  frontier  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  eldest 
son,  it  was  decided  to  deal  with  them  un- 
der the  aliens’  act. 

The  question  was  regarded  from  a 
purely  national  point  of  view.  Admit- 
tance to  the  country  could  have  been  re- 
fused. That  course  was  rejected  in  view 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the 
possible  consequences  that  might — prob- 
ably would — ensue  for  the  would-be  vis- 
itors. To  let  them  freely  cross  the  fron- 
tier and  settle  in  the  country  was  im- 
possible. Neither  national  nor  interna- 
tional law  would  allow  of  it. 

They  constituted  a grave  menace  for 
the  peace  of  the  country  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with 
foreign  powers.  The  provisions  of  the 
alien  law  were  therefore  applied;  and  both 
father  and  son  were  interned. 

Amerongen  was  designated  as  the 
abode  of  the  ex-Kaiser,  and  the  ex-Crown 
Prince  was  sent  to  Wieringen.  Though 
neither  is  in  close  confinement,  they  may 
not  leave  the  localities  appointed  them 
without  the  consent  of  the  government. 
They  may  return  to  Germany,  but  once 
across  the  frontier  they  would  have 
burned  their  boats  and  would  not  be  al- 
lowed back,  as  being  undesirables.  Should 
they  have  any  complaints  as  to  their  al- 
loted  abode  they  may  request  the  govern- 
ment to  transfer  them  elsewhere,  but 
compliance  with  such  a request  is  purely 
at  the  discretion  of  the  government. 

- — Gazette  de  Hollande. 

* * 

AMERICA  AND  SIBERIA 

As  a contrast  to  the  rasping  comment 
of  most  of  the  Japanese  newspapers  on 
the  material  motives  which  are  assumed 
to  inspire  American  actions  in  Siberia, 
we  reproduce  with  pleasure  the  following 
remarks  from  the  Herald  of  Asia: 

“Notwithstanding  all  the  eloquent  ut- 
terances of  President  Wilson  explaining 
the  motive  of  America’s  participation  in 
the  great  war  and  all  the  noble  examples 
shown  by  the  American  people  in  help- 
ing their  allies  in  Europe,  there  are  not 
a few  men  in  this  country  who  still  doubt 
their  sincerity  and  persist  in  attributing 
baser  motives  to  their  altruistic  actions. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  American  activities 
in  Siberia. 

“As  a matter  of  fact,  be  it  said  to  our 
regret,  some  men  of  intelligence,  who 
ought  to  know  better,  are  occasionally 
found  expressing  the  opinion  that  in  en- 
deavoring to  help  the  Siberians  in  their 


hour  of  distress,  as  she  is  doing,  America 
must  have  some  ulterior  motives,  such 
as  the  control  of  their  railways  or  the  ex- 
ploitation of  their  rich  natural  resources. 
It  seems  to  us,  in  interpreting  America’s 
actions  in  Siberia  in  such  a way,  these 
Japanese  observers  are  but  giving  ex- 
pression to  their  own  egoistic  desires  to 
reap  benefits  in  that  region.  . . . 

“There  are  surely  some  people  among 
the  Americans  working  in  Siberia  who 
are  bent  on  promoting  their  own  interests 
by  taking  the  rare  opportunities  now  pre- 
sented there.  Nevertheless  it  is  our  firm 
belief  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Americans  working  today  in  Siberia  are 
there  with  no  other  purpose  than  the  re- 
lief of  the  suffering  Russians  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  unpleasant  situation 
there.  We  believe  that  they  are  thei-e  to 
help  the  cause  of  the  allies,  to  assist  in 
the  promotion  of  the  declared  American 
war  aim  to  make  democracy  safe  for  the 
world.  We  believe  that  they  have  come 
to  Siberia  in  response  to  the  call  of  their 
great  President  to  every  American  to  do 
his  or  her  bit  of  duty  in  making  the  world 
better.  . . . 

“If  our  people  wish  to  gain  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  Siberians  and  enhance 
our  influence  among  them,  they  should 
only  follow  the  American  example.  And 
what  if  American  influence  comes  to  be  in 
ascendancy  in  Siberia?  For  our  country 
it  is  very  much  preferable  to  any  other. 
Even  supposing  that  that  region  will  come 
under  the  political  domination  of  Amer- 
ica, we  shall  have  no  fear  whatever  of  our 
safety  being  menaced  from  that  direction, 
though  we  do  not  think  that  such  contin- 
gency will  ever  occur. 

“It  is,  however,  presumable  that  Amer- 
ica will  come  to  possess  and  wield  a great 
economic  influence  thei’e.  We  hope  she 
will,  for  Siberia  economically  opened  by 
the  help  of  American  capital  and  brain 
will  become  a great  market  for  our  in- 
dustrial products.” 

That  is  the  common-sense  view  of  the 
situation,  excellently  expressed;  more,  it 
is  an  example  of  the  spirit  in  which  inter- 
national questions  should  be  discussed.  If 
more  of  the  newspapers — in  both  lan- 
guages— would  show  similar  breadth  of 
view  and  similar  readiness  to  acknowledge 
honesty  of  purpose  there  would  be  less 
said  in  the  machinery. — Japan  Advertiser. 
* * 

PASSING  OF  THE  MONTENEGRIN  MONARCHY 

The  Montenegrins  are  in  a race  and 
tongue  pure  Serbs,  and  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  union  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro 
and  now  of  all  the  other  Serb  lands  into 
a single  state  was  the  rival  ambitions  of 
the  Montenegrin  and  Serbian  dynasties. 
All  the  other  Serb  lands  have  accepted 
the  Serbian  dynasty,  and  now  the  Mon- 
tenegrin parliament  has  followed  suit  by 
deposing  the  Montenegrin  house. 

That  this  conflict  should  have  ended  in 
favor  of  the  Serbian  and  against  the 
Montenegrin  house  is  explained  by  the 
records  of  the  two  dynasties  during  this 
war.  The  Serbian  king  and  regent  held 
out  resolutely,  won  a great  name  by  the 
heroic  resistance  of  their  people,  and 
crowned  their  prestige  by  a glorious  vic- 
tory. The  Montenegrin  king  practically 
offered  no  resistance  to  the  Austrians,  but 
surrendered  his  country  and  the  bulk  of 
his  army. 

From  that  time  Montenegro  was  in  ef- 
fect out  of  the  war,  and  King  Nicholas 
tried  to  keep  a foot  in  either  camp.  He 
left  one  of  his  sons  with  the  Austrians, 
and  was  constantly  intriguing  with  them. 


What  seemed  the  prudent  and  cautious 
policy  has  gone  bankrupt,  and  the  heroic 
policy  has  succeeded  completely. 

So  the  Montenegrin  monarchy  has  to 
disappear,  and  the  house  of  Serbia  be- 
comes the  symbol  of  the  unified  southern 
Slav  people.  But  it  would  be  rash  to 
conclude  that  constitutional  develop- 
ment in  the  southern  Slav  state  will  halt 
at  that  stage  forever. 

— Manchester  Guardian. 
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Friend : — 

Some  of  your  friends 
would  be  glad  to  know 
about  “Right-Cut,” 

The  Real  Tobacco  Chew 


A Little  Servant  Lurks 
Behind  Every  Light  Socket— 


Ready  to  do  your  bidding  at  any  minute 
of  day  or  night. 

To  light— to  heat— to  cook— to  operate  a 
sewing  machine  or  a large  factory. 

If  you  have  never  tried  electric  air  heat- 
ers— now  is  a good  time.  Just  attach 
one  to  any  electric  socket  in  your  home 
and  learn  for  yourself  how  soon  it  will 
dispel  chill  and  gloom. 
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THE  CROAKERS 

The  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the 
United  States  furnish  doleful  reading  at 
this  time.  As  soon  as  the  armistice  was 
signed,  some  seven  thousand  special  cor- 
respondents, more  or  less,  as  if  awaiting  a 
given  signal,  made  a rush  for  Europe. 
Each  and  every  one  of  them  was,  of 
course,  a celebrity  at  home  in  his  own 
special  line  of  thought  and  training,  and 
was  prepared,  in  his  own  estimation,  to 
give  the  American  public,  as  a result  of 
his  wise  observations,  cogitations  and 
prognostications,  most  valuable  and  illu- 
minating information  concerning  the  situation  abroad. 
Each  of  them  knew  exactly  what  should  be  done  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  and  each,  according  to  the  character  of 
his  previous  profound  researches,  was  capable  of  special- 
izing in  the  political  movements  of  certain  nations,  while 
at  the  same  time  perfectly  competent  to  advise  as  to  the 
proper  policy  of  all,  neutrals  and  belligerents  included. 

The  result  has  been  a marvelous  galaxy  of  hitherto 
unheard-of  newspaper  correspondents  writing  with  vast 
show  of  authority  and  with  much  dogmatic  prescience  con- 
cerning European  affairs ; Max  Blickenheimer  in  Ger- 
many,  Ivan  Whiskeroffski  in  Russia,  Pierre  Parleyvoo  in 
France,  dear  old  Peter  Funk  in  England,  and  the  six 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  other  specials  scat- 
tered throughout  all  parts  of  Europe,  Asia  and  other 
places  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  present  making  of 
history.  Old  and  young,  male  and  female,  philosopher 
and  theorist,  ex-statesman  and  would-be  statesman,  jour- 
nalist, pseudo- journalist  and  amateur  journalist,  crank 
and  crack-brain,  layman  and  professional,  all  of  them 
driving  their  pens  madly  in  order  to  tell  the  poor  Ameri- 
can reader  all  about  everything,  and  especially  about  those 


things  of  which  they  themselves  have  the  least  accurate 
and  dependable  knowledge. 

By  an  ingenious  system  of  duplication  and  syndicat- 
ing, the  product  of  this  army  of  special  correspondents 
which  is  now  inundating  Europe  is  easily  brought  within 
the  means  of  even  the  least  wealthy  and  most  obscure  of 
newspapers.  At  the  expenditure  of  a sum  so  small  as  to 
make  little  inroad  upon  the  revenue  derived  from  its  chief 
advertiser,  The  One  Price  Clothing  Mart,  the  Pee  Wee 
Falls  Banner  may  proudly  publish  the  latest  word  from 
the  celebrated  Heinrich  Katzen jammer,  special  corre- 
spondent at  Berlin  of  The  Banner  (in  very  large  type) 
and  the  New  York  Daily  Antediluvian  (in  exceedingly 
small  type),  and  can  thereby  justly  claim  very  close  rela- 
tions with  the  near-great  of  the  journalistic  world. 

Unhappily  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  readers  of 
these  amply  foreign-staffed  publications,  practically  all 
of  their  foreign  correspondents  seem  to  have  had  hard 
luck  since  they  arrived  overseas.  Things  evidently  have 
not  gone  well  with  them.  To  the  bleakness  and  discom- 
fort of  a November  passage  there  seems  to  have  been 
added  the  unexpected  chill  of  a very  cool  welcome.  No- 
body appear  to  love  them  where  they  are,  if  one  is  to 
judge  by  their  writings.  Perhaps  the  food  they  are  get- 
ting does  not  agree  with  them.  Certainly  every  one  of 
them  seems  to  be  suffering  from  a dreadful  attack  of  acute 
indigestion,  and  to  be  coloring  his  inky  output  accordingly. 

According  to  these  multifarious  authorities,  each  rival- 
ing the  other  in  prophecies  of  evil,  the  world  is  in  a very 
parlous  state,  my  masters.  All,  all  is  wrong,  and  there 
is  no  hope  in  the  future.  Nothing  has  been  done  well  or, 
at  least,  well  enough  to  suit  them.  Had  they  been  con- 
sulted, things  might  have  been  different,  but  as  it  is,  with 
the  wisest  and  most  experienced  completely  ignored,  what 
can  you  expect  but  confusion  worse  confounded,  with 
universal  riot,  rebellion,  revolution  and  anarchy  threaten- 
ing the  peace  of  mankind? 

From  the  very  beginning  all  of  them  have  discerned 
breakers  ahead,  which  some  way  failed  to  break  according 
to  schedule.  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  to  quar- 
rel over  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  but  they  missed  it; 
Clemenceau  was  to  revolt  against  the  idea  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  insist  upon  the  old-fashioned  alliance,  but 
he  didn’t;  Italy  was  to  take  her  dolls  and  go  home  unless 
she  could  grab  additional  territory,  but  instead  she  stayed 
in  Paris  and  played  the  game;  Japan  was  determined  to 
demand  certain  concessions  on  the  Chinese  coast  as  the 
price  of  complaisance  with  the  allied  programme,  and 
Australia  was  so  incensed  at  these  demands  as  to  be  ready 
to  make  war  on  Japan  rather  than  have  them  granted,  but 
some  way  nothing  more  was  heard  about  the  issue  after  a 
few  days,  and  this  sensation  faded  away.  The  small 
nations  were  reported  highly  indignant  and  rebellious 
because  they  had  not  been  given  proper  consideration,  yet 
they,  too,  seem  strangely  to  have  become  pacified  after 
this  news  was  printed.  No  one  could  possibly  agree  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  German  colonies ; according  to  the  wise 
correspondents  this  was  the  rock  on  which  the  Peace  Con- 
ference was  certain  to  split;  nevertheless,  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  this  question  did  not  seem  very  difficult  to 
arrive  at.  As  to  the  allied  policy  toward  Russia  and  the 
Bolsheviks,  there  could  not  possibly  be  harmony ; still, 
the  conference  seems  able  to  agree  upon  at  least  the  first 
steps  toward  a harmonious  and  definite  course. 

On  nothing  were  the  seven  thousand,  more  or  less, 
of  inspired  newspaper  authorities  more  completely  agreed 
than  on  the  certainty  of  Germany’s  inability  to  establish 
a stable  and  responsible  government.  Great  stress  was 
laid  on  the  late  Mr.  Liebknecht’s  power  to  make  trouble 
and  Madame  Rosa  Luxemburg’s  vast  influence  with  the 
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masses.  The  Spartacans  were  to  overwhelm  the  country, 
and  anarchy  was  to  prevail.  It  must  have  been  a grievous 
disappointment  to  these  persistent  croakers  when  the 
German  elections,  conducted  without  any  great  amount  of 
disturbance,  demonstrated  the  hopeless  minority  of  the 
extremists,  and  proved  that  the  German  people  were  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  a reasonable,  sane  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

With  singular  unanimity  these  prophets  of  evil  have 
been  wrong  in  all  their  forecasts  of  what  was  likely  to 
happen  in  the  near  future.  Each  of  them  took  his  own 
peculiar  line  of  pessimistic  argument,  and  consistently 
“viewed  with  alarm”  from  his  own  particular  standpoint, 
but  all  were  of  one  mind  in  predicting  practical  failure  for 
the  Peace  Conference,  and  an  indefinite  prolongation  of 
the  era  of  uncertainty,  disorder  and  sporadic  warfare. 
It  is  really  strange  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  out  of 
the  entire  lot  found  it  possible  to  say  anything  reassuring 
or  hopeful  concerning  the  situation.  Just  for  the  sake  of 
being  exceptional  and  distinctive,  some  of  them  might 
have  discovered  a ray  or  two  of  light  on  the  horizon  with 
which  to  comfort  the  downhearted  or  reassure  the  tim- 
orous- minded ; but,  if  they  did,  they  were  not  sufficiently 
original  to  mention  it. 

While  the  American  newspapers  took  their  tone  and 
inspiration  from  their  jaundiced  special  correspondents 
abroad,  who  are  evidently  having  influenza  in  its  most 
dispiriting  stage,  the  American  magazines,  not  to  be  out- 
done in  the  fashion  of  dismal  anticipation,  have  been  spe- 
cializing in  “problems.”  Of  these,  it  appears,  there  are, 
thus  far,  some  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  growing  out  of  the  war.  Each  of  them,  of  course,  is 
supremely  vital  to  national  or  international  existence , 
each  presses  for  immediate  solution  and  will  not  be  de- 
nied, and  each  has  its  own  propaganda,  its  disputants, 
who  violently  disagree  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  to 
be  settled,  and  its  specialists,  who  are  very  anxious  to  tell 
the  public  their  views  concerning  it. 

With  such  a wealth  of  cheap  material  to  draw  from, 
the  magazines  find  slight  difficulty  in  filling  their  pages 
with  inexpensive  articles,  the  chief  result  of  which  is  the 
confusion  and  demoralization  of  the  public  mind.  The 
popular  favorite  as  problem  compounder  with  the  maga- 
zine editor  seems  to  be  the  Russian  Jew  or  Jewess  with 
an  unpronounceable  name.  This  type  of  writer  can 
always  be  relied  upon  to  produce  an  article  so  utterly 
hopeless  in  its  outlook,  so  redolent  of  gloom,  so  suggestive 
of  imminent  disaster  and  impending,  unavoidable  social 
chaos  that,  after  reading  it,  the  only  logical  course  to  pur- 
sue is,  obviously,  to  seek  some  retired  spot  and  commit 
suicide  by  the  easiest  and  most  painless  method. 

Happily,  although  it  apparently  has  not  yet  occurred 
to  the  magazine  editor,  the  American  is  quite  fed  up  with 
Russian  Jew  literature,  and  no  longer  reads  it.  He  has 
observed,  at  long  distance,  but  quite  near  enough,  what  the 
Russian  Jew,  who  formerly  found  a sympathetic  audience 
in  this  country,  does  in  his  own  native  land  when  he  gets 
the  power.  Messrs.  Trotzky  and  Lenine  are  shining 
examples  of  his  practical  handiwork  in  government,  and 
as  a result  his  pseudo-literary  productions  are  perma- 
nently discredited. 

One  may  search  the  columns  of  the  average  daily 
American  newspaper  and  the  pages  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can magazine  long  and  thoroughly,  and  he  will  find  little 
or  nothing  to  encourage  him  in  the  belief  that  fifty- 
seven  varieties  of  deluge  are  not  impending  over  him.  He 
may  take  his  choice  of  them,  from  complete  international 
bankruptcy  to  overwhelming  social  chaos ; but  if  he  looks 
for  anything  designed  to  inspire  courage  and  confidence 
in  the  future,  he  will  search  in  vain,  unless,  as  a last 


resort,  he  finds  the  obituary  columns,  which  at  least  fur- 
nish suggestions  of  a peace  beyond  the  grave. 

Just  why  the  American  press  as  a whole  should  insist 
upon  the  most  extravagant  and  preposterous  exaggeration 
of  the  difficulties  and  possible  evils  of  the  present  world 
situation  is  not  easy  to  understand.  There  is  no  object 
in  being  morbid,  and  nothing  good  is  accomplished  by  it. 
As  fast  as  one  imaginary  trouble  is  disposed  of,  another 
is  conjured  up  to  take  its  place,  and  all  the  croakers  join 
in  groaning  and  wailing  over  it. 

As  a matter  of  fact  and  truth,  as  well-balanced  folk 
who  do  not  take  their  contemporary  printed  page  too 
seriously  well  understand,  the  old  world  is  doing  very 
nicely,  considering  it  has  just  emerged  from  a long, 
bloody,  costly  and  destructive  war.  It  has  had  more  than 
enough  of  turmoil  and  fighting,  and  is  quite  ready  to  co- 
operate to  bring  about  a permanent  and  just  peace.  In 
Paris,  matters  are  proceeding  harmoniously,  and  the  allied 
nations  are  in  no  danger  whatever  of  serious  disagree- 
ment; certain  and  highly  satisfactory  progress  is  being 
made  toward  a pact  that  will  be  approximately,  at  least, 
what  the  world  wants,  and  the  League  of  Nations,  despite 
the  wishes  of  sundry  American  senators  who  are  fifty 
years  behind  the  times,  is  becoming  an  assured  and  prac- 
tical certainty. 

The  famished  abroad  are  being  fed,  the  forlorn  and 
destitute  are  being  relieved  and  comforted,  desolated 
countries  are  being  rehabilitated,  justice  and  order  are 
being  restored,  and,  except  in  the  columns  of  the  American 
press,  hope  and  confidence  are  steadily  growing.  Despite 
the  groanings  of  the  croakers,  ‘somewhere  the  sun  is 
shining.”  It  is  even  shining  very  clear  and  bright  in  these 
United  States,  if  its  newspapers  and  magazines  would 
cease  creating  artificial  clouds  by  which  to  obscure  it  from 
the  public  gaze.  Possibly  with  the  coming  of  spring  and 
its  resultant  hopefulness,  the  European  correspondents 
for  the  American  press,  and  the  problem  propounders  for 
the  American  magazines,  will  feel  better,  and  be  willing 
to  admit  that  perhaps  the  future  is  not  wholly  without 
prospects  of  better  times. 

“MANDATES”  AND  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

Approximately  a hundred  years  ago,  President  Mon- 
roe successfully  carried  through  one  of  the  most  prodi- 
gious bluffs  in  history.  The  Spanish  colonies  in  Central 
and  South  America  had  just  revolted,  encouraged  by  a 
revolution  in  Spain  itself.  The  virtuous  Holy  Alliance, 
shocked  by  this  manifestation  of  radicalism  so  soon  after 
the  world  had  been  set  back  on  the  good  old  path  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  undertook  to  restore  monarchical 
order  in  Spain,  which  it  did,  and  seriously  considered 
sending  a joint  expedition  to  the  New  World  to  bring  the 
recalcitrant  colonies  to  their  senses.  At  this  point  Presi- 
dent Monroe  sternly  told  the  assembled  rulers  of  Europe 
to  keep  hands  off,  and  once  again  the  story  of  David  and 
Goliath  was  enacted,  with  complete  success.  Metternich 
and  his  flock  of  emperors  and  kings  accepted  the  presi- 
dential mandate,  and  Monroe  enjoyed  a complete  victory, 
doubtless  enormously  relieved  that  he  had  not  been  called 
upon  to  make  good  his  threat. 

The  Monroe  doctrine,  at  the  time  it  was  formulated, 
and  for  some  seventy-five  years  thereafter,  was  an  un- 
qualified blessing  to  the  United  States.  Its  acceptance  in 
Europe  prevented  the  conflict  of  interests  which  might 
easilv  have  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  any  European 
nation  to  extend  its  possessions  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
Probably,  also,  it  was  a good  thing  for  the  republics  of 
Central  and  South  America,  although  this  is  not  in  every 
case  apparent  from  their  turbulent  history.  At  any  rate, 
the  period  before  1900  saw  only  one  serious  attempt  to 
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The  seven  days  from  Wednes- 
day, January  29,  through  Tues- 
day, February  4,  were  devoted 
by  the  commission  on  the  soci- 
ety of  nations  to  a rapid  and 
crowded  programme  of  arrang- 
ing the  details  of  that  organiza- 
tion so  that  the  league  shall 
have  attained  material  form  before  the  departure  of 
President  Wilson,  who  expects  to  sail  for  the  United 
States  February  14.  The  action  taken  by  the  full  Peace 
Conference  on  January  25  was  merely  to  indorse  the 
principle  of  the  league.  This  left  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  great  powers  to  work  out  the  details  that  should  make 
the  league  a practical,  concrete  thing. 

The  commission’s  deliberations  have  resulted  in  tenta- 
tive agreements  to  abolish  military  conscription,  to  reduce 
land  and  naval  armaments,  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  sub- 
marine as  a weapon  of  war,  and  to  apply  an  economic 
boycott  as  a means  of  disciplining  nations  violating  the 
principles  and  regulations  of  the  league. 

On  Thursday,  January  30,  the  Supreme  Council 
reached  an  agreement  as  to  disposition  of  the  German 
colonies  and  the  occupied  territories  of  Turkey  in  Asia. 
The  general  plan  of  President  Wilson,  rejecting  the  prin- 
ciple of  annexation  and  stipulating  for  a system  of  man- 
datory government  under  the  direction  of  the  league,  was 
adopted  after  a historic  session  of  the  council,  the  details 
of  which  have  not  been  made  public.  Differences,  of 
course,  developed  on  this  delicate  subject,  but  the  Presi- 
dent’s proposal  appears  to  have  won  the  support  of  even 
the  most  reluctant  powers.  In  brief,  the  principle  in- 
volved is  that  of  governing  the  captured  territories 
through  mandates  to  those  nations  best  qualified  to  under- 
take directorates  over  more  or  less  autonomous  arrange- 
ments set  up  by  the  populations  concerned.  The  United 
States,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  would  assume  its  share 
of  this  responsibility. 


AMERICAN  RAILWAY  IMPROVEMENTS 

Director-General  Hines,  of  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Administration,  has  announced  that  plans  for  exten- 
sions and  improvements  during  this  year  will  call  for  the 
expenditure  of  about  three  hundred  million  dollars,  and 
that  an  additional  two  hundred  millions  will  be  spent  for 
cars  and  locomotives.  In  1918  the  total  expenditure  was 
nearly  six  hundred  million  dollars. 

Canada,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  has  a large  pro- 
gramme of  railroad  betterment.  Estimates  of  the  national 
system  as  prepared  by  the  board  of  directors  call  for 
improvement  funds  totaling  sixty  million  dollars.  Sev- 
eral small  lines  are  clamoring  for  inclusion  in  the  govern- 
ment system,  among  them  the  Great  Waterways  Railway 
of  Alberta,  the  government  of  New  Brunswick’s  St.  John 
Valley  Railway,  and  a property  of  British  Columbia 
known  as  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  taking  these  lines 
into  government  control  this  year. 


FUEL  REGULATIONS  REVOKED 

All  price  control  exercised  by  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  over  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and 
coke  ceased  Saturday,  February  1,  under  a blanket  order 
signed  by  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield.  Zoning  regula- 


tions and  practically  all  rules  for  the  distribution  of  fuel, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  orders  concerning  oil  and  natural 
gas,  promulgated  under  the  Lever  act  as  war  measures, 
were  simultaneously  rescinded.  The  Fuel  Administra- 
tion now  retains  only  minor  functions,  but  will  continue 
in  existence  until  peace  is  formally  declared,  in  order  to 
deal  with  any  difficult  situation  that  may  arise. 

SOLDIERS’  INSURANCE  PLAN  OUTLINED 

Conditions  under  which  soldiers  or  sailors  now  holding 
government  life  insurance  may  convert  these  policies 
within  five  years  into  other  forms,  which  can  be  carried 
with  the  government  during  their  lifetimes,  have  been 
outlined  by  Colonel  Henry  D.  Lindsley,  of  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Bureau.  The  rates  will  be  made  public  soon, 
and  the  new  policies  then  will  be  immediately  available. 

There  will  be  six  kinds  of  insurance — ordinary  life, 
twenty-payment  life,  thirty-payment  life,  twenty-year 
endowment,  thirty-year  endowment  and  endowment  pay- 
able at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  All  policies  will  contain 
clauses  providing  that,  in  case  of  permanent  total  dis- 
ability of  the  insured  man,  the  government  will  make 
monthly  payments  to  him  and  premium  payments  will 
cease.  This  amounts  virtually  to  old  age  pensioning  and 
disability  insurance,  and  insures  that  no  man  who  has 
served  in  the  army  or  navy  need  ever  be  destitute  if  he 
carries  the  government  insurance. 

All  policyholders  will  participate  in  dividends,  and 
earnings  of  over  three  and  a half  per  cent  from  the  insur- 
ance fund  will  go  into  dividends.  Since  the  reserves  will 
be  invested  in  government  securities,  most  of  which  will 
pay  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  and  a half  per  cent,  it  is 
certain  that  there  will  be  large  dividends  to  be  returned 
periodically  to  policyholders. 

The  plan  contemplates  the  creation  of  what  is  designed 
to  be  a permanent  government  life  insurance  agency,  the 
biggest  in  the  world,  furnishing  protection  at  cost  to  men 
who  participated  in  the  war  and  future  members  of  the 
regular  army  or  navy,  with  postmaster  agents  in  every 
city  and  town  in  the  United  States. 

RELEASE  OF  THE  DUTCH  SHIPS 

The  War  Trade  Board  has  announced  that  Dutch 
ships  requisitioned  by  the  United  States  government  on 
March  20,  1918,  will  be  unconditionally  returned  to  FIol- 
land  as  rapidly  as  they  reach  American  ports  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  present  voyages.  There  were  eighty- 
seven  of  these  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  five  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  thousand  gross  tons;  several,  however, 
were  destroyed  by  the  enemy  while  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  these  will  be  replaced  or  paid  for,  at 
the  option  of  the  Dutch  owners.  Liberal  rates  for  the  use 
of  the  ships  were  allowed. 

THE  CANADIAN  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF 

The  Canadian  Parliament  faces  what  promises  to  be 
a determined  effort  at  tariff  reduction  in  the  coming 
session.  Organized  agriculture  in  the  West  is  committed 
to  it,  and  many  of  the  better  established  manufacturers 
are  beginning  to  look  upon  it  with  less  aversion.  Objec- 
tion to  tariff  revision  is  less  apparent  than  formerly  in 
the  press  of  the  eastern  provinces.  The  subject  of  reci- 
procity is  being  given  more  frequent  discussion.  At  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Manitoba  grain  growers  in  Bran- 
don, unrestricted  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  was 
indorsed,  the  resolution  being  cheered  for  several  minutes. 
Demand  for  immediate  substantial  reduction  in  prefer- 
ential and  customs  tariffs,  including  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  reciprocity,  will  be  made  upon  the  federal 
government  by  the  Saskatchewan  assembly. 
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WARTIME  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE 

The  experiences  of  William  J.  Rose  in  the  Heart  of  Europe,  as  set  down  by  Walter  Kellogg  Towers 


It  was  my  fortune  to  be  caught  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  war  in  a country  village  of  Austrian  Silesia,  Ligotka 
Kameralma,  near  Tschen.  I had  expected  to  spend  the 
summer  quietly,  conducting  classes  and  conferences  with 
my  students. 

The  first  cloud  on  the  horizon  was  the  assassination 
of  the  Archduke.  But  so  intent  were  we  upon  our  work 
that  the  possible  results  of  the  event  did  not  strongly 
occur  to  us.  Then  one  day  a student  brought  the  word 
to  me  that  an  ultimatum  had  been  sent  to  Serbia,  and 
closely  following,  mobilization  orders  were  published, 
and  the  students  and  neighbors  hurried  to  join  the  colors. 

In  1913  I was  appointed  by  John  R.  Mott  student 
secretary  at  the  University  of  Prague.  My  studies  had 
been  completed  at  German  and  English  universities,  and 
earlier  at  the  University  of  Winnipeg,  where  I had  also 
served  on  the  faculty.  The  World  Student  Christian 
Federation  had  purchased  a country  house  at  Ligotka 
Kameralma,  to  be  used  for  conferences  and  bible  classes, 
and  this  also  served  my  wife  and  myself  as  a home  while 
engaged  in  carrying  on  Y.M.C.A.  and  Federation  work. 
There  we  were  in  July,  1914,  and  there  we  stayed  until 
I left  in  November,  1918,  to  establish  relations  with  the 
entente,  as  a representative  of  the  new  Polish  republic. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  observers,  the  role  we  were 
forced  to  fill  in  major  part,  we  were  strategically  located 
at  the  nerve  center  of  central  Europe.  So  close  to  the 
German  boundary  that  we  could  look  into  Prussia,  we 
were  nevertheless  in  Austria.  Russian  Galicia  lay  just 
to  the  east.  Our  section  of  Silesia  was  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  was  the  second  greatest  industrial  center  within 
the  central  empires,  because  of  its  great  coal  deposits  and 
the  factories  that  had  been  built  about  them,  and  also 
because  here  the  railways  running  from  Trieste  and 
Vienna  to  Galicia,  and  on  to  Moscow,  cross  with  those 
running  from  Hamburg  and  Berlin  to  Budapest  and 
Moscow.  This  little  corner  of  what  was  Austiia  was 
not  only  a bone  of  contention  between  three  nations,  but 
a treasure  of  almost  untold  wealth. 

Coming  from  America,  and  being  the  representative 
of  a great  American  movement,  it  was  generally  thought 
that  I was  a citizen  of  the  United  States.  I happen  to 
be  a native  of  Manitoba.  When  it  was  discovered  that  I 
was  a Canadian,  and  a British  subject,  I was  not  interned, 
as  I should  most  certainly  have  been  in  Germany,  but 
was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  pastor  of  the  local 
church.  He  was  made  responsible  for  me,  and  I had  the 
freedom  of  the  village. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  meant  the  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  all  other  activities.  The  war  would  be  over  in 
a few  weeks,  and  business  could  then  be  resumed.  In 
the  meantime,  everything  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  war. 
The  factories  stopped,  and  most  of  the  shops  closed.  The 
schools  were  used  as  barracks.  No  adequate  provision 
had  been  made  for  the  troops,  and  churches  as  well  as 
schools  were  pre-empted  for  their  accommodation.  The 
church  in  our  village  soon  resembled  a pigsty. 

The  men  joined  the  colors  with  mingled  resignation 
and  indifference.  The  thing  would  soon  be  over.  Why 
worry?  “Russia  used  her  tool,  Serbia,  to  threaten  the 
existence  and  safety  of  the  empire ; Russia  was  entirely 
unready;  if  France  did  come  in  she  would  be  quickly 
smashed ; the  English  were  a decadent  race  of  shopkeep- 
ers without  an  army ; they  could  not  and  would  not  fight  . 


so  spoke  the  propagandists,  and  they  dominated  the 
thought  of  those  peoples  in  a manner  one  can  scarce  un- 
derstand who  has  not  lived  among  them. 

The  women  seemed  to  have  some  premonition  of  dis- 
aster. They  shed  tears  when  the  men  marched  away. 

I numbered  among  my  friends  and  acquaintances  a 
good  many  who  were  not  beneath  Prussian  domination, 
and  who  had  some  realization  of  the  meaning  of  things. 
They  were  in  the  hopeless  minority,  and  could  not  see 
any  too  clearly,  for  their  sources  of  information  were 
largely  controlled  by  Prussian  officialdom. 

It  was  felt  clearly  by  them  that  the  Germans  had 
brought  on  the  war,  using  Austria  as  their  tool.  They 
were  convinced  that  the  assassination  of  the  Archduke 
was  engineered  from  Berlin.  An  article  on  the  subject 
in  a Vienna  newspaper  reached  us,  and  scraps  of  infor- 
mation from  many  other  sources.  The  Archduke  was  a 
true  Hapsburg,  a determined  enemy  of  the  Prussian  dom- 
ination of  Austria.  His  assassination  not  only  furnished 
an  excuse  for  the  attack,  but  removed  a dangerous  foe  of 
Pan-Germanism. 

The  local  authorities  insisted  that  six  hundred  secret 
police  were  needed  properly  to  protect  the  Archduke. 
The  Prussian  authorities  intervened,  and  insisted  that 
only  sixty  could  be  furnished.  Only  sixty  were  sent.  A 
German  officer  was  riding  in  the  carriage  with  the  Arch- 
duke when  he  was  shot,  and  the  Germans  had  the  matter 
very  much  in  their  charge.  Members  of  the  Austrian 
parliament  showed  me  letters  and  documents  giving  this 
and  much  more  evidence  to  the  same  end.  Probably  the 
best  evidence  is  that  Berlin  celebrated  the  assassination. 

So  complete  was  the  propaganda  system,  and  so  thor- 
ough the  control  of  the  news,  that  the  people  heard  and 
thought  exactly  what  the  rulers — the  Pan-Germans — 
wanted  them  to  think.  The  subject  races  were  under  the 
complete  psychological  domination  of  their  masters.  It 
has  been  difficult  for  Americans  to  understand  how  the 
Germans  could  keep  their  peoples  fooled  so  long  and  so 
completely.  It  all  goes  back  through  scores  of  years  of 
careful  training  and  planning. 

When  a man  wears  blue  glasses,  everything  he  sees 
is  blue.  The  entire  nation  had  been  put  in  blinders  of 
official  manufacture,  and  knew  it  not.  The  entire  policy 
had  been  to  set  one  race  against  another  and  to  capture 
the  thought  of  all,  that  domination  might  be  complete. 
When  factories  or  mines  were  opened,  official  schools  were 
opened  where  only  German  and  Kultur  were  taught.  The 
workmen  were  told  that  their  children  should  be  sent 
there,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  for  them  to  learn  an- 
other language  than  German.  If  they  did  not  send  their 
children  to  these  schools  voluntarily,  constantly  increas- 
ing pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

And  at  the  same  time,  before  the  war,  the  Germans 
had  been  careful  so  to  control  tourist  traffic  that  the  vis- 
itor saw  only  wdiat  they  wanted  him  to  see.  Elaborate 
arrangements  were  made  so  that  it  was  very  easy  to  visit 
the  spots  where  things  German  were  to  be  inspected  at 
their  best.  So  skillfully  were  they  kept  away  from  spots 
where  oppression  or  injustice  or  secret  development  might 
be  seen,  that  they  never  noticed  it. 

So  the  people  lived  in  confident  belief  of  the  official 
communique  and  the  inspired  press.  Little  by  little  the 
news  came  through  that  England  had  come  into  the  war. 
But  it  was  prepared  for,  and  accompanied  by  detractions 
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The  Government  Buildings  in  Cracow,  the  Center  of  Austria’s  Power  in  Poland 
Photograph  from  Paul  Thompson,  New  York 


of  the  British  that  offset  its  weight.  The  people  believed 
that  the  British  could  not  and  would  not  fight — that  they 
were  mere  mercenaries,  and  would  be  smashed  to  atoms 
by  the  Prussians.  The  North  Sea  was  under  German 
control,  we  were  told.  There  were  tales — generally  ac- 
cepted— of  wonderful  “hellish  machines”  being  fabri- 
cated to  cross  the  channel  and  blow  up  England,  destroy- 
ing the  entire  island. 

When  word  came  through  of  England’s  slogan,  “Busi- 
ness as  Usual,”  it  was  accompanied  by  sneers  and  jeers. 
The  very  idea!  It  showed  how  little  they  understood 
war;  how  incapable  they  were  of  fighting;  how  com- 
pletely under  the  domination  of  trade!  No  nation  could 
fight  and  carry  on  business.  Too  late  it  was  realized  that 
the  war  was  not  to  end  in  a few  weeks,  that  England  was 
right,  and  that,  to  support  the  armies,  business  must  be 
carried  on  and  industry  stimulated. 

The  closing  of  the  schools  was  a fatal  blunder.  Many 
of  them  were  never  reopened.  The  effect  was  the  de- 
moralization of  the  young.  The  father  was  away,  and 
the  mother  labored  all  day  in  a factory  and  stood  in  line 
half  the  night  trying  to  get  food.  With  the  school  closed, 
the  children  ran  wild  and  immorality  increased  apace. 

So  thorough  was  German  propaganda  that  a year 
after  the  battle  of  the  Marne  I heard  two  intelligent  and 
well-informed  men  express  astonishment  at  reference  to 
it  as  a German  reverse.  They  had  never  heard  of  any 
such  battle,  or  of  any  defeat.  There  never  were  defeats, 
from  the  German  viewpoint,  only  “regroupings”  of  the 
forces. 

When  news  of  the  arrival  of  British  colonials  began 
to  be  heard,  it  was  coupled  with  a skillful  propaganda, 
as  usual,  calculated  to  completely  offset  it.  The  colonials 
were  all  blacks,  negligible  as  fighters.  We  were  told  the 
Australians  were  blacks,  and  it  was  intimated  that  the 
Canadians  were  also. 

It  was  my  task,  in  so  far  as  I could,  to  offset  this 
propaganda.  Some  things  I knew,  others  I could  only 
guess  at.  I was  closely  watched  by  the  secret  police. 


and  the  house  was  periodically  searched,  so  that  I had  to 
be  most  circumspect  in  my  actions.  But  I was  able  to 
do  something  toward  keeping  hope  alive  in  the  Poles  and 
Czechs  about  me  who  were  enemies  of  Pan-Germanism 
and  who  realized  that  victory  for  the  alliance  meant  the 
complete  subjugation  of  their  hopes  and  peoples. 

One  evidence  of  what  the  Pan-Germans  had  in  mind 
is  the  form  of  money  printed  during  the  war.  Austria 
had  always  maintained  a show  of  tolerance  toward  her 
seven  subject  peoples.  One  part  of  it  was  to  print  on 
money  the  denomination  in  each  of  the  seven  languages. 
After  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  notes  were  printed 
with  the  body  carrying  only  the  official  German  and 
Magyar.  The  denominations  in  the  seven  languages  ap- 
peared on  a coupon  at  one  end.  The  intention  was,  when 
the  war  had  been  won  and  world-domination  established, 
to  drop  all  show  of  toleration  and  tear  the  coupons  from 
the  end  of  the  notes.  So  complete  was  the  web  of  lies 
about  us  that  even  my  wife  lost  hope  that  the  allies  would 
ever  triumph.  My  friends — pro-ally  though  they  were — 
used  to  listen  to  me  doubtingly.  One  old  Pole  used  to 
come  from  many  miles  away. 

“I  come,”  he  said,  “just  to  hear  you  talk.  I do  not, 
I cannot,  believe  you  when  you  say  the  allies  will  win,  but 
you  keep  hope  alive  for  me.” 

If  you  want  a perfect  picture  of  the  conditions  in 
central  Europe  before  and  during  the  war,  read  again 
“Les  Miserables.”  Put  in  the  place  of  Jean  Valjean  any 
man  who  stood  for  liberty,  and  in  the  place  of  Javert  an 
Austrian  agent  of  police.  The  picture  is  perfect,  the 
conditions  the  same. 

I was  given  practically  no  opportunity  to  carry  on 
Y.M.C.A.  work  in  any  organized  way.  I could  only  do 
what  I was  able  personally,  and  extend  my  influence  for 
the  cause  of  the  allies  as  broadly  as  possible.  The  house 
was  known  to  be  the  center  of  a student  movement,  and 
so  was  closely  watched.  However,  some  soldiers  on  fur- 
lough, some  wounded  and  convalescents,  were  allowed  to 
come  there.  My  wife  was  able  to  do  hostess  work. 
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Jewish  Merchants  in  a Little  Town  of  Austrian 
Photograph  from  Paul  Thompson,  New  York 

For  a time  I helped  to  edit  a paper  for  Polish  soldiers 
at  the  front.  Though  they  were  fighting  against  the  allies, 

I felt  that  it  would  be  worth  while  in  the  long  run  to  aid 
in  maintaining  the  Polish  spirit.  At  least  I was  helping 
to  give  them  mental  and  spiritual  stimulus. 

I improved  the  opportunity  by  studying  Polish.  It 
took  me  a long  time  to  master  the  language.  I was  also 
able  to  conduct  bible  meetings,  do  Sunday-school  work 
and  conduct  small  Y.M.C.A.  conferences  quietly  and  in- 
formally. I was  looking  and  trying  to  build  toward  the 
future,  toward  the  time  when  we  could  aid  in  the  building 
of  liberty  and  democracy.  But  my  chief  business  was  to 
state  the  case  for  the  entente— to  keep  the  enemies  of 
Prussia  from  dying  of  a broken  heart. 

Before  many  weeks  of  fighting  had  passed,  the  news 
began  to  seep  through  of  reverses  on  the  Russian  front. 
The  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  deserters  brought  the 
stories.  Defeats  came  which  could  no  longer  be  covered 
as  “regroupings,”  whatever  the  communique  might  say. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  the  Russians  were  powerful, 
and  not  helpless  as  the  Prussians  had  said,  the  Czechs 
rejoiced,  while  the  Poles  were  afraid. 

The  Czechs  were  steadfastly  anti-German  and  pro- 
ally.  They  had  seen  their  empire  swallowed  up  by  the 
Magyars  on  one  side  and  the  Germans  and  Austrians  on 
the  other.  They  had  suffered  every  form  of  persecution 
without  losing  their  spirit.  They  were  brothers  of  the 
same  blood.  Czech  regiments  steadfastly  refused  to 
fight.  Many  would  desert  to  the  Russians  at  the  first 
opportunity.  The  artillery  would  be  turned  upon  the  re- 
mainder, slaughtering  them  by  the  wholesale,  or  they 
would  be  brought  back  to  prison  camps  and  starved. 

The  Poles,  on  the  other  hand,  had  suffered  so  much 
from  the  Russians  that  they  looked  upon  them  as  heredi- 
tary enemies.  Those  of  them  within  the  central  empires 
had  been  caught  up  in  the  web  of  misinformation  and 
propaganda  until  many  of  them  believed  Germany  s prom- 
ises that  she  would  help  them  against  Russia  and  set 
them  free.  Those  who  fought  in  the  armies  of  Germany 
and  Austria  did  so  partly  under  compulsion,  partly  be- 
cause they  were  deluded,  and  partly  because  they  feared 
the  Russians. 


The  Germans  counted  upon 
two  things  as  certain:  a revolu- 
tion of  tire  Poles  against  Rus- 
sia, and  of  the  natives  in  India 
against  the  British.  But  the 
Poles  not  under  the  domination 
of  Prussian  propaganda  and 
Prussian  compulsion  did  not 
side  with  Germany.  None  of 
them  were  really  pro-German. 
And  India,  instead  of  revolting, 
furnished  two  million  fighting- 
men  to  the  allies,  for  service  in 
Africa,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the 
Balkans,  and  even  in  France. 

The  Poles  were  the  more  will- 
ing to  fight  for  Austria  because 
they  hoped  that  she  would  take 
an  attitude  independent  of 
Germany.  They  hoped  for  a 
Polish  state  after  the  war, 
either  completely  independent, 
or  with  the  Austrian  emperor  as 
king  of  an  autonomous  Poland, 
the  dual  monarchy  to  become  a 
p , , triple  one.  The  wisest  Poles 

saw  through  this  at  once.  Those 
most  completely  under  domina- 
tion clung  the  longest  before  they  realized  that  they  had 
been  tricked,  and  that,  instead  of  fighting  on  the  side  that 
would  give  them  freedom,  they  were  fighting  against  it. 
They  were  misled,  too,  by  leaders  among  them  who  were 
politicians  and  not  patriots. 

The  commercial  classes,  who  in  Austria  are  largely 
the  Jews,  seemed  to  be  the  only  ones  to  realize  at  the 
beginning  that  the  war  would  extend  over  a considerable 
period.  They  immediately  bought  up  everything  pos- 
sible, and  hoarded  it.  One  man  in  my  town  bought  a 
car  of  rice  early  in  the  war.  I bought  some  of  it  later 
at  four  times  the  original  price,  and  some  was  sold  for 
seven.  There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  this  class 
who,  starting  with  small  capital,  have  become  rich.  They 
have  succeeded  in  getting  almost  all  the  wealth  of  the 
country  into  their  hands.  They  kept  themselves  out  of 
the  army  and  out  of  jail  by  threatening  to  refuse  to  make 
loans  to  the  government,  and  the  government  was  not 
strong  enough  to  deal  with  them. 

I know  one  chap  who  bought  all  the  sacks  in  sight 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  got  most  of  them  for 
about  ten  cents  apiece.  They  were  worth  ten  dollars 
when  I left.  Early  in  the  war,  people  spoke  with  horror 
of  the  possibility  of  flour  rising  to  the  unheard-of  price 
of  a crown  a kilo.  When  I left  it  sold  for  fifteen  crowns. 

Cloth  and  clothing  of  all  kinds  soon  became  scarce. 
The  profiteers  bought  up  all  the  stocks  of  wool,  linen, 
leather,  rubber,  and  staple  food,  and  no  new  stocks  were 
available.  Thread  was  particularly  difficult  to  secure. 
We  tried  to  make  our  clothing  last  by  remodeling  and 
patching,  but  where  to  get  the  thread  was  the  problem. 
The  last  spool  my  wife  bought  cost  her  forty  crowns. 

I was  fortunate  enough  the  first  year  to  buy  two  suits 
of  woolen  underwear.  But  for  that  I should  have  had 
none,  and  with  practically  no  fuel  available,  woolen  was 
most  necessary.  Either  the  sheep  were  confiscated,  or 
the  farmer  was  bound  to  turn  the  wool  over  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

When  the  Austrian  army  had  worn  out  the  first  set  of 
uniforms  with  which  it  had  been  provided,  no  new  equip- 
ment was  available.  During  the  second  year  of  the  war 
it  was  a ragged  outfit.  Later,  by  using  all  wool  and  all 
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factories  for  this  purpose,  the  government  was  able  to 
provide  new  uniforms. 

It  had  become  the  necessary  custom  to  go  without  a 
shirt  by  the  end  of  the  war.  I know  of  one  woman  of 
good  family  who  called  upon  a physician,  apparently  suf- 
fering from  a severe  cold  and  possibly  bronchitis  or  con- 
sumption. The  doctor  asked  to  be  allowed  to  examine 
her  chest.  She  demurred,  and  when  he  insisted,  she  broke 
down  crying.  The  reason,  he  discovered,  was  that  she 
possessed  no  shirt  and  was  ashamed  to  reveal  it. 

The  influenza  epidemic  created  fearful  havoc  in  Aus- 
tria. Because  there  was  neither  sufficient  fuel  nor  proper 
clothing,  protection  was  lacking,  and  because  of  insuffi- 
cient food  the  people  were  so  weakened  that  they  had  no 
power  of  resistance. 

Shoes  soon  became  unobtainable.  I should  have  had 
none  to  come  out  in  had  not  an  Austrian  officer  given  me 
a pair  which  were  too  small  for  him.  Every  one  went 
barefoot  everywhere  as  late  in  the  season  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  A wooden  sandal  was  worn  in  summer  to 
protect  the  soles  of  the  feet.  In  winter  a “kirpse,”  a kind 
of  pigskin  moccasin,  was  worn,  with  a pair  of  wool  socks 
if  one  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  them.  Pigskin 
was  the  only  kind  of  leather  which  was  not  confiscated. 

There  were  tickets  issued  for  almost  every  kind  of 
food  supplies — for  fats,  for  bread,  for  sugar,  etc.  But 
the  mere  possession  of  a food  card  helped  one  little.  The 
food  was  not  available  to  fill  even  the  rationed  quanti- 
ties, at  least  not  from  regular  sources  at  regular  prices. 
The  profiteers  got  control  of  the  food,  and  sold  it  in  their 
own  way  at  their  own  price.  The  wealthy  had  plenty  of 
food  without  bothering  about  food  cards.  The  poor  had 
food  cards  and  no  food. 

In  Vienna  every  second  cafe  was  engaged  in  illicit 
food  trade.  Consignments  of  food  were  bought  up  by  the 
speculators,  and  shipped  through  with  the  connivance  of 
officials.  Some  official  who  happened  to  be  honest — or 
possibly  not  in  on  the  graft — became  suspicious 
of  a sealed  car  labeled  “pig  iron,”  passing- 
through  our  station.  He  broke  into  it,  and  found 
it  loaded  with  bacon. 

It  was  a standing  joke  in  Vienna  that  one 
had  to  have  a “liaison”  for  his  milk,  his  butter, 
his  bread,  and  everything  else.  Find  some  one 
with  pull,  and  bribe  him,  and  plenty  of  food  was 
forthcoming. 

The  people  who  suffered  most  were  the  clerks, 
teachers,  and  others  with  a fixed  income.  Their 
salaries  were  advanced  but  little,  and  the  cost 
of  all  necessities  increased  many-fold.  The  fac- 
tory workers  were  better  treated  in  the  way  of 
pay.  They  had  to  be,  to  keep  them  working. 

Even  at  that  they  suffered  greatly,  and  from 
1916  on  there  were  hunger  strikes  in  the  indus- 
trial centers.  Along  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  in 
the  mountains  of  north  Bohemia,  where  there  was 
a drouth  for  two  years,  and  in  parts  of  Bohemia 
where  there  was  a crop  failure,  there  was  much 
genuine  starvation. 

In  our  section  the  people  had  food  enough  to 
keep  comfortably  above  the  starvation  line.  The 
farmers  everywhere  succeeded  in  keeping  enough 
food  for  their  own  use. 

People  began  to  hoard  silver  soon  after  the 
start  of  the  war.  When  it  was  seen  that  the  war 
would  continue,  prices  mounted  rapidly.  Aus- 
tria had  to  give  up  her  gold  to  Germany,  and  also 
to  Roumania  and  Switzerland,  in  exchange  for 
oils,  foods  and  materials.  More  and  more  paper 
money  was  printed,  and  prices  soared  in  conse- 


quence. My  understanding  is  that  Austria  has  thirty- 
seven  billions  of  this  paper  money  in  circulation,  and  but 
a billion  in  gold  back  of  it. 

Among  the  reports  which  came  to  us  was  that  of 
Henry  Ford’s  peace  mission.  This  puzzled  and  troubled 
us  greatly.  Ford’s  name  is  a household  word  among  the 
industrial  peoples  of  central  Europe. 

The  news  of  his  five-dollar-a-day  minimum  wage  cap- 
tured the  imagination  and  aroused  the  veneration  of  all 
those  oppressed  workers.  The  word  of  the  wage  scale 
had  been  accompanied  by  word  that  he  was  sharing  the 
profits  with  all  employees,  and  giving  them  a voice  in  the 
management  of  the  great  plant.  Whether  we  view  Ford’s 
plan  as  a bit  of  social  justice,  or  a wise  business  move 
to  get  more  and  better  work  out  of  people  by  rewarding 
them  adequately,  or  a bit  of  both,  it  was  just  the  reverse 
of  the  attitude  of  the  ruling  races  in  Austria-Hungary 
toward  the  submerged  majority.  There  the  policy  was 
to  give  as  little  as  possible  and  demand  everything.  And 
yet  the  rulers  expected  that  peoples  so  treated  would 
remain  loyal  to  them  in  a crisis. 

None  of  us  could  understand  Ford’s  peace  mission. 
Because  of  the  great  veneration  for  him,  because  of  the 
great  belief  in  his  power  and  ability,  he  roused  a genuine 
fear  in  the  hearts  of  Polish  and  Czech  patriots.  Should 
he  succeed  in  making  peace  they  knew  that  it  meant 
Austria — then  in  grave  danger  of  collapse — would  be 
saved,  and  their  term  of  bondage  continued. 

The  attack  on  Verdun  was  widely  heralded  by  the 
news  agencies.  The  last  defense  of  France  was  to  be 
taken  and  the  nation  crushed.  It  was  being  done — would 
be  finished  very  soon.  Glowing  accounts  came  through 
of  German  progress  in  the  great  battle.  We  waited  in 
terrible  anxiety,  the  specter  of  Prussian  success  hanging 
over  us  and  almost  crushing  us.  When  at  last  we  reached 
the  conclusion  that  Verdun  was  not  to  be  taken — though 
the  communiques  were  loath  to  admit  it — we  were  as  men 
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whose  pardons  have  been  signed  on  the  eve  of  their  exe- 
cution. 

War  swept  very  close  to  us  during  the  great  Russian 
advance  in  Galicia.  Cossack  patrols  penetrated  to  within 
ten  miles  of  us,  but  were  cut  off  and  captured.  At  one 
stage  of  the  battle  we  could  hear  the  roar  of  guns.  The 
Germans  rushed  an  army  through  to  the  support  of  the 
wavering  Austrians,  and  the  Russians  were  defeated  and 
thrown  back.  Following  that,  the  effrontery  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  this  region  was  well-nigh  unbearable.  They 
lorded  it  over  the  Austrians  as  well  as  over  their  subject 
peoples,  making  it  clear  that  they  considered  them  as 
useless  swine  and  themselves  as  the  lords  of^  creation. 
German  soldiers  refused  to  salute  Austrian  officers,  and 
the  German  officers-  openly  insulted  them. 

The  news  of  Italy’s  entry  into  the  war  was  promptly 
and  widely  heralded  by  the  inspired  press.  Italy’s  attack 
is  all  that  prevented  Austria’s  collapse,  and  the  propa- 
gandists made  full  use  of  their  material.  Austria’s  sub- 
ject races  were  at  the  point  of  revolution,  and  the  Aus- 
trians had  come  to  realize  that  they  were  fighting  for 
pan-Germanism,  not  for  the  protection  of  Austria  or  to 
gain  anything  for  her. 

But  Italy  was  the  hereditary  enemy,  and  her  attack 
was  directly  upon  Austria  to  wrest  from  her  valued  pos- 
sessions. Thus  the  instinct  of  self-defense  was  aroused, 
the  propagandists  were  able  to  make  the  fight  one  for 
self-preservation,  and  arouse  enough  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism to  pull  the  scattered  elements  together  for  another 
stand.  Had  Italy  struck  earlier,  or  more  vigorously,  she 
would  have  knocked  Austria  out.  As  it  was,  she  only 
gave  the  excuse  the  propagandists  needed  to  revive  her. 
The  cry,  “Rally  to  the  Defense  against  the  Traitor,”  was 
temporarily  successful. 

After  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria got  back  all  their  prisoners  in  Russia  proper,  only 
those  in  Siberia  failing  to  return.  But  these  returned 
prisoners  were  not  the  military  asset  which  had  been 
anticipated.  Almost  every  one  of  them  came  back  a Bol- 
shevist. There  was  little  prospect  that  they  would  fight, 
and  to  mingle  them  with  the  others  was  but  spreading 
Bolshevism.  The  Austrians  assembled  these  men  in  con- 
centration camps  and  made  an  effort  to  re-educate  them, 
which  failed  miserably.  As  they  reached  their  homes  and 
got  about  in  other  ways,  they  carried  the  principles  of 
Bolshevism  with  them. 

As  early  in  the  spring  of  1918  as  men  could  live  in 
the  open,  desertion  from  the  Austrian  army  began  to  take 
on  wholesale  form.  A body  of  troops  on  the  march  or 
entrained  for  the  front  would  suddenly  stop  near  some 
forest  or  mountain  fastness  and  overcome  their  officers. 
Often  there  was  no  struggle.  The  officers  would  be  in- 
vited to  come  with  them.  If  they  declined  they  would  be 
tied  up,  so  that  when  found  they  could  explain  that  their 
men  had  overpowered  them.  The  soldiers,  with  their 
arms,  ammunition,  field  equipment,  and  supplies,  would 
take  refuge  in  the  forest.  There  they  established  them- 
selves in  fortified  camps.  These  camps  soon  existed  in 
almost  every  part  of  southeastern  Europe.  They  were 
known  as  “Green  Guards,”  and  increased  with  such  rapid- 
ity that  by  September  their  numbers  were  reckoned  at 
about  a million. 

The  Green  Guards  lived  a kind  of  Robin  Hood  ex- 
istence, maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  peasantry. 
Wearing  Austrian  uniforms,  and  having  counterfeit  cer- 
tificates of  furlough,  they  often  dared  to  come  into  well- 
policed  towns  singly  and  in  groups.  They  maintained 
a sort  of  discipline  among  themselves,  and,  by  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  existing  government,  found  enough  sym- 
pathy with  the  peasantry  to  be  able  to  get  some  food. 


Robbery  of  trains,  of  military  storehouses, — every  kind 
of  pillage  of  governmental  supplies, — helped  them  to 
maintain  their  position. 

The  people  as  a whole  suffered  little,  even  welcomed 
the  Green  Guards  to  their  cottages.  These  men  were 
simply  waiting  for  the  general  disruption  which  has  now 
come,  which  has  allowed  the  more  peace-loving  to  return 
to  their  homes,  and  given  the  rest  an  even  better  oppor- 
tunity for  a life  of  brigandage. 

The  effect  of  America’s  entry  into  the  war  had  been 
offset  by  the  usual  propaganda.  America  was  unready, 
had  no  army ; her  soldiers  were  paid  and,  in  consequence, 
mercenaries,  worthless  as  fighters;  no  army  could  be 
transported  to  Europe,  because  the  submarines  controlled 
the  seas,  etc.  Little  news  of  the  achievements  of  the 
United  States  ever  seeped  through  to  us. 

The  break-up  did  not  begin  until  Bulgaria  was 
smashed.  That  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  us. 
But  still  it  was  generally  believed  that  Germany  was  still 
winning,  and  would  emerge  victorious.  Berlin’s  accept- 
ance of  President  Wilson’s  fourteen  points  came  as  a bolt 
from  the  blue.  The  people  could  not  understand  it. 

“Why  is  it,”  one  woman  asked  me,  “that  we  are  giving 
in  to  the  allies,  when  we  have  been  victorious?” 

Mentally  the  people  are  like  children  who  have  never 
been  allowed  to  grow  up.  They  are  trained  to  believe, 
never  to  think.  To  express  an  opinion  is  verboten.  Theirs 
is  to  bow  the  knees. 

As  soon  as  Russia  was  smashed,  the  enemy  of  the 
Poles  was  removed  and  the  last  shreds  of  their  allegiance 
to  the  alliance  departed.  Their  patriotic  leaders  had  long 
before  realized  that  they  had  been  tricked,  and  that  the 
support  for  an  independent  Poland  could  come  only  with 
the  defeat  of  Germany.  A provisional  Polish  govern- 
ment had  been  established  at  Warsaw,  and  made  rapid 
progress  with  the  weakening  of  German  power  and  pres- 
tige. Our  section,  though  Polish  in  population  and  speech, 
was  still  in  the  control  of  Austria.  I have  pointed  out  its 
industrial  and  strategic  value,  particularly  because  of  the 
railway  junctions.  Patriotic  Poles  of  our  vicinity  were 
determined  that  it  should  be  part  of  the  new  Poland. 

In  October,  Polish  officers  gathered  troops  from  the 
Thirty-first  and  One  Hundredth  Austrian  regiments, — 
mostly  Poles  and  loyal  to  Poland, — and  at  their  head 
marched  to  the  railway  station  in  Tsehen,  ordering  the 
commander  to  turn  over  everything.  On  his  refusal  they 
arrested  him  and  sent  him  to  his  hotel.  They  then  de- 
manded two  trains  from  the  station  master.  At  first  he 
refused,  but  later  complied  under  compulsion.  They  sent 
the  trains  north  and  east  with  small  bodies  of  troops  to 
take  possession  of  the  railways  and  protect  their  position. 
They  also  took  control  of  the  post-office  and  the  police 
headquarters. 

Proclamations  were  posted  calling  for  a national 
gathering  in  Tsehen  of  the  coal  regions.  This  was  held 
on  the  next  to  the  last  Sunday  in  October,  and  fifteen 
thousand  people  attended.  It  was  illegal  to  hold  meetings 
in  the  open,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  considerable 
part  of  this  gathering  in  the  Town  Hall,  so  the  assembly 
went  into  the  Square,  despite  the  police.  With  a great 
demonstration  the  meeting  declared  its  will  that  Silesia 
should  be  a part  of  independent  Poland. 

The  next  Sunday  there  was  another  meeting  in 
Tsehen.  This  time  forty  thousand  people  attended,  and 
the  sight  is  one  I shall  never  forget.  The  most  striking 
feature  was  the  remarkable  tribute  paid  to  President 
Wilson.  Most  of  the  people  rode  in  on  hay  racks,  and 
many  of  them  bore  banners,  emblazoned  “Long  Live 
President  Wilson.” 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  decorated  with  many 
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flags,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  showing  everywhere. 
The  Town  Hall  on  the  Square,  in  front  of  which  the 
meeting  was  held,  bore  an  enormous  picture  of  President 
Wilson,  many  United  States  flags,  and  the  slogan,  on  a 
giant  sign,  “Long  Live  America.” 

The  spirit  of  this  gathering  being  distinctly  Polish, 
the  leaders  gathered  confidence  for  a proclamation  throw- 
ing off  the  authority  of  Austria  and  refusing  all  Austrian 
requisitions.  The  renegade  Poles,  the  Germans,  and  the 
German  Jews,  were  furious  over  this  action.  They  de- 
sired, of  course,  to  hold  this  rich  industrial  district  in  the 
hands  of  a government  that  would  be  favorable  to  them, 
and  which  would  enable  them  to  protect  their  property 
gained  by  war  profiteering  and  gather  more  by  the  con- 
tinued industrial  domination  of  the  Poles. 

So  they  turned  to  the  Czechs,  whom  they  had  pre- 
viously cursed  as  traitors,  and  sought  to  throw  our  part 
of  Silesia  into  their  hands.  The  Czechs  were  in  control 
in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  and  they  were  asked  to  come 
and  garrison  East  Silesia.  Though  they  had  previously 
regarded  the  Czechs  as  enemies,  they  knew  there  were 
many  Germans  in  Bohemia,  and  but  few  in  Poland.  So 
they  felt  that  their  chance  to  continue  to  dominate  was 
better  with  the  new  Czech  state  than  with  the  Pole.  But 
their  counter-demonstration,  planned  to  this  end,  failed. 

They  then  turned  to  Germany,  which  was  massing 
troops  and  artillery  on  the  border  not  far  away.  Tschen 
was  within  range  of  the  big  German  guns,  and  the  situa- 
tion was  serious.  The  hope  of  the  political  and  commer- 
cial class  was  that  they  could  establish  East  Silesia,  with 
German  aid,  as  an  independent  state — a second  Switzer- 
land. Possessing  the  wealth  and  controlling  the  business, 
they  could  continue  to  lord  it  over  Czechs  and  Poles,  who 
are  the  working  classes. 

We  heard  that  there  was  an  entente  mission  at  Vienna, 
and  I was  asked  to  go  to  it  as  the  representative  of  the 
Poles  in  control  of  East  Silesia  and  secure  the  support 
of  the  entente  to  keep  the  country  from  falling  into  Ger- 
man hands  while  Czechs  and  Poles  squabbled  between 
themselves.  The  provisional  government  approved  the 
mission,  and  gave  me  further  credentials. 


I left  for  Vienna  November  5.  On  getting  there  we 
found  the  report  of  the  presence  of  an  entente  mission 
false.  The  Polish  legation  in  Vienna  begged  me  to  ac- 
company one  of  their  officers  to  Laibach,  where  the -hope 
was  that  some  organization  of  the  Polish  divisions  re- 
treating from  the  Italian  front  might  be  achieved.  We 
had  heard,  too,  that  the  entente  was  represented  in  Lai- 
bach, the  new  capital  of  Slovenia,  and  there  I might  secure 
the  aid  I sought.  This  rumor  also  proved  false  on  reach- 
ing Laibach.  After  meeting  Polish  officers  from  the  front 
we  decided  that  I,  accompanied  by  a military  attache, 
should  go  to  Trieste,  and,  if  possible,  establish  connection 
with  General  Haller,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Polish  Legionaries  whom  we  had  heard  were  stationed  in 
Italy.  There  were  also  reports  of  an  entente  mission  in 
Trieste. 

To  reach  Trieste  we  clambered  through  the  windows 
of  a second-class  carriage  of  a train  packed  with  return- 
ing Italian  prisoners.  The  entrances  were  jammed. 
These  trains  ran  back  and  forth,  hauling  a disorganized 
mass  of  released  prisoners  in  one  direction  and  an  equally 
disorganized  mass  of  Austrian  soldiers  in  the  other. 

The  disaster  to  the  Austrian  armies  on  the  Italian 
front,  when  they  were  smashed  by  picked  corps  of  Italians 
aided  by  French,  British  and  Americans,  set  upwards  of 
a million  and  a half  disgusted,  demoralized,  debauched 
and  hungry  troops  free  from  military  discipline.  There 
was  no  orderly  retirement,  no  organized  demobilization. 
The  men  renounced  all  control  on  the  part  of  their  officers. 
As  far  as  the  first  point  of  distribution  most  of  them  car- 
ried their  rifles,  though  they  abandoned  much  other  equip- 
ment. Arriving  at  Elegenfurt,  or  Laibach,  they  threw 
aside  their  arms,  on  being  loaded  into  cattle  cars,  and 
threw  off  all  restraint. 

On  the  way  from  Vienna  to  Laibach  we  met  perhaps 
twenty  such  trains,  each  one  looking  like  a crawling 
snake  covered  with  ants.  Soldiers  were  lying  on  top  of 
the  cars,  crowding  the  platforms,  clinging  to  the  windows, 
riding  on  the  axles — all  beset  with  one  idea,  to  get  home. 
They  had  to  pass  through  two,  three  or  even  four  belts 
of  more  or  less  hostile  territory,  according  to  whether  they 
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were  Germans,  Czechs,  P oles  or  Ruthenians.  They  ar- 
rived home  ready  to  curse  every  existing  order  in  Heaven 
and  upon  earth. 

If  they  had  found  food  in  plenty  at  home,  and  a 
welcome,  things  would  have  been  tolerably  well.  But 
the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  potato  crop  was  almost  a 
failure,  and  in  general  there  was  only  food  enough  in 
Austria  to  last  until  midwinter.  Under  the  best  of  con- 
ditions the  task  of  getting  these  men  back  into  the  places 
they  occupied  before  the  war  would  be  difficult  enough. 
In  view  of  their  temper  and  the  unrest  which  is  in  the 
atmosphere,  working  like  an  infectious  disease,  it  is  quite 
impossible. 

Arriving  in  Trieste,  we  found  that  there  was  no 
entente  mission  there,  and  that  the  P olish  Legion  was 
not  in  Italy.  We  did  find  there  a representative  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  Major  Crockett,  and  he  advised 
me  to  go  straight  to  Paris — the  headquarters  of  all  en- 
tente undertakings.  The  American  consul  in  Venice,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  gave  me  the  same  advice,  and  we  pushed  on. 
Though  lacking  any  proper  travel  papers,  we  managed. 
Had  we  been  stopped  while  in  Austria,  and  the  purpose 
of  our  mission  discovered,  we  should  have  been  promptly 
shot,  or  imprisoned. 

While  on  my  way  to  the  French  border  I met  a 
French  aviation  officer,  returning  from  a prison  camp, 
and  he  became  interested  in  me  and  saw  me  through  the 
lines.  Arriving  in  Paris  I went  to  American  Y.M.C.A. 
headquarters  and  was  among  friends..  They  put  me  in 
touch  with  the  entente  officials,  supplied  me  with  funds, 
and  immediately  began  to  make  arrangements  for  me  to 
return  to  my  Y.M.C.A.  work  in  Silesia  as  soon  as  I had 
concluded  my  diplomatic  mission. 

En  route  from  Tschen  to  Paris,  my  mission,  which 
began  by  being  a local  and  rather  insignificant  one,  had 
grown  to  unheard-of  proportions.  By  conversation  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  who  had  been  eye- 
witnesses of  what  was  then  happening  in  all  corners  of 


the  lands  that  had  belonged  to  Austria-Hungary,  I had 
learned  of  the  fearful  perils  hanging  over  the  whole  of 
central  Europe.  These  may  be  summed  up  loosely  in  the 
word  Bolshevism.  On  meeting  the  Slovene  national  gov- 
ernment in  Laibach  I had  been  requested  by  them  to  con- 
sider myself  as  much  their  emissary  as  an  emissary  of  the 
Poles.  My  original  purpose  was  to  ask  the  entente,  pref- 
erably the  American  government  acting  for  the  entente, 
to  help  to  keep  order  in  the  one  district  which  I have 
come  to  know  as  I know  my  own  birthplace:  that  of 
Silesia;  but  now  I saw  that  the  request  must  be  made 
for  a third  of  Europe — for  all  the  lands  which  lie  south 
of  the  German  Empire  and  between  Trieste  and  Odessa. 

When  I say  that  the  enemy  is  Bolshevism,  I use  the 
term  loosely  to  describe  what  is  the  perfection  of  anarchy, 
the  negation  of  all  law  and  order,  the  state  of  affairs  in 
which  men  cease  entirely  to  think  of  their  duties,  and 
shout  only  for  their  rights.  It  is  the  opposite  pole  from 
the’  brutal  discipline  under  which  those  nations  have 
groaned  during  the  war. 

Militarism  is  as  dead  as  a gravestone.  As  long  as  the 
men  live  who  have  fought  for  the  Hapsburgs  in  this  war, 
to  tell  their  grandchildren  of  what  they  have  seen  and 
suffered,  there  is  no  shadow  of  danger  that  it  will  rise 
again.  But  a fearful  menace  has  come  in  its  place,  and 
the  sense  of  peril  has  so  forced  itself  upon  me  that  it  has 
become  a matter  of  life  and  death.  Either  central  Europe 
will  become  a second  Russia  or  else  America  must  by 
immediate  and  judicious  action  step  into  the  breach. 

The  vicious  discipline  of  the  war,  being  one  extreme, 
and  that  a wholly  unnatural  one,  was  bound  logically  to 
evoke,  sooner  or  later,  the  opposite  extreme,  the  negation 
of  all  discipline.  Before,  one  commanded  and  all  had  to 
obey.  Now,  all  command,  and  nobody  obeys.  Before, 
one  man  had  all  the  rights  and  every  one  had  to  recognize 
them.  Now,  there  are  equal  rights  and  nobody  recognizes 
them.  The  ground  for  this  harvest  of  horrors  was  pre- 
pared long  ago  by  the  administration  of  generations. 
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The  seed  was  sown  by  the  cruel  injustices  of  the  war. 
What  should  now  be  peace  is  the  exact  opposite  of  peace. 

One  of  my  friends  said  to  me  long  ago  in  Silesia  that 
Austria  was  the  finest  existing  specimen  of  an  effort  to 
make  children  love  and  honour  a step-mother  while  their 
own  mothers  were  still  living.  Now  the  step-mother  is 
deceased.  The  most  complete  local  autonomy  has  been 
proclaimed;  almost  every  center  of  importance  has  its  pro- 
visional government,  for  the  most  part  composed  of  men 
who  are  honestly  trying  to  maintain  order.  I believe  that 
the  only  certain  way  of  deliverance  is  for  the  entente, 
preferably  America,  to  effect  an  occupation  of  those  lands, 
not  so  much  military  as  moral,  for  the  space  of  at  least 
six  months. 

A mere  show  of  force  is  sufficient.  If  the  Prussian 
armies  were  regarded  as  invincible  until  three  months  ago, 
one  may  easily  imagine  what  the  prestige  must  be  of  the 
troops  which  have  beaten  them,  in  those  three  months, 
into  jelly.  A policing  of 
more  important  centers  by 
American  civil  and  military 
units,  who  should  play  the 
same  role  there  as,  let  us 
say,  the  Bobbies  in  London, 
or  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
in  the  wide  expanse  of  In- 
dia, could  be  carried  out 
without  any  friction:  rather, 
with  the  complete  consent  of 
the  nations  concerned.  I 
speak  of  what  I know  when 
I say  that  even  in  the  Ger- 
man cities  of  Austria,  to  say 
nothing  of  all  the  non- 
German  centers,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
or  the  Union  Jack  on  a mis- 
sion of  peace  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  order,  would 
be  welcomed  with  the  wild- 
est acclamation.  Every  ex- 
isting local  government 
would  regard  such  a unit  as 
the  most  welcome  possible 
support,  and  summon  all 
law-abiding  citizens  to  unite 
in  making  the  strangers  feel 
at  home. 

These  “missions,”  or  “com- 
missions” would  have  vir- 
tually nothing  to  do.  Their  mere  presence  would  suffice. 
In  certain  centers,  such  as,  for  example,  that  of  Silesia, 
where  the  coalfields  and  the  iron  industry,  situated  right 
on  the  boundary  of  three  nationalities,  mass  together  most 
widely  different  elements  of  workingmen,  at  least  a regi- 
ment of  sober  troops  would  be  necessary.  Elsewhere,  the 
occupation  would  be  more  formal  than  physical.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  become  “The  God”  of  those  peoples ; at 
least,  their  “Savior.”  His  name  stands  as  no  name  has 
ever  stood,  as  the  synonym  and  guaranty  of  a better 
future.  I cannot  say  this  more  strongly,  though  I should 
write  a whole  page  about  it. 

In  addition  to  military  occupation,  and  even  if  it  can- 
not be  arranged,  American  relief  organizations  have  a 
great  part  to  play  in  aiding  to  bring  these  countries  to 
stable  government  and  prosperity.  For  instance,  the 
American  Red  Cross  might  co-operate  with  existing  or- 
ganizations for  the  relief  and  care  of  the  poor  and  needy, 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  children.  The  Y.M.C.A. 
may  be  expected  to  do  its  part  by  establishing  its  or- 


ganization there  and  carrying  on  a general  campaign  of 
enlightenment  to  aid  in  preparing  the  peoples  for  the 
colossal  changes  which  the  war  has  brought  about. 

America  came  into  the  struggle  for  democracy  late. 
But  the  struggle  is  not  ended,  and  a great  opportunity  for 
world-service  yet  remains.  Central  Europe  is  today  like 
a great  mansion  which  has  changed  hands  and  is  being 
rebuilt  from  top  to  bottom  to  suit  the  new  owners.  Two 
things  are  to  be  introduced  which  have  never  been  there 
before — light  and  air.  Both  of  these,  as  Plato  pointed 
out  long  ago,  are  hard  to  bear  when  weak  organisms, 
which  have  never  been  accustomed  to  such  things,  are 
brought  into  contact  with  them.  The  present  existing 
anarchy  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a disease  which 
requires  sympathetic  and  careful  treatment  and  nursing; 
it  must  be  kept  free  of  infection  from  without,  so  that 
it  may  cure  itself. 

These  lands  need  not  only  men  who  will  come  to  them 
to  teach  them  organized  de- 
mocracy, and  help  in  accus- 
toming themselves  to  their 
new-found  freedom,  but  the 
aid  of  American  business 
men,  methods,  machinery, 
and  capital.  Poland  is  a rich 
field  for  development.  The 
new  Poland  comprises  a 
broad,  fertile  country.  Its 
possibilities  for  agriculture 
and  industry  are  enormous. 

Poland  has  been  stripped 
of  her  factories  and  of  her 
men.  First  came  the  Rus- 
sian invasion,  with  its  at- 
tendant destruction.  Then 
the  Germans  swept  over  the 
land  and  took  Russian  Po- 
land. They  moved  all  the 
machinery  from  Polish  fac- 
tories back  into  Germany, 
and  forced  the  workmen  to 
follow.  There  the  Poles  re- 
mained as  virtual  prisoners, 
not  being  allowed  even  to 
mail  letters  to  points  outside 
the  German  Empire. 

The  Russian  prisoners  in 
Germany  and  Austria  were 
not  released  following  the 
Brest-Litovsk  treaty.  At  least 
two  million  were  forced  to  remain,  working  on  farms  and 
in  factories,  under  the  hardest  conditions,  with  little  food 
and  no  kind  of  Christian  treatment.  When  the  crash 
came,  Austria  began  to  let  them  loose  in  thousands  upon 
her  eastern  boundaries.  When  not  released  they  began 
to  break  away,  and  march  in  bodies  to  the  nearest  main- 
line stations  for  Russia.  The  same  thing  occurred  in 
Germany. 

The  situation  would  not  have  been  so  bad  if  the  trains 
carrying  these  men  had  run  to  the  Russian  boundary.  At 
best  they  ran  only  to  the  Vistula,  or  even  only  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Russia  that  was.  This  meant  that  for  a 
third  time  unhappy  Poland  was  overwhelmed  by  an  army 
of  invasion. 

With  the  popularity  of  America  at  a high  point,  the 
Poles  are  most  anxious  for  the  advent  of  American  busi- 
ness men  who  will  come  with  the  necessary  things  to  help 
them  rebuild  their  country  and  share  in  its  tremendous 
possibilities.  Central  Europe  looks  to  America  as  her 
savior  in  politics  and  in  business. 


THE  CONGREGATION 

die  ghosts  of  night’s  long  hours 
depart 

In  congregation  dreary, 

And  lea^e  my  sorrow-trampled  heart 
Intolerably  vJeary. 


But  chirpings  bright  in  dev?y  wood 
Foretell  dnfine  tomorrows, 


the  bellman 
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A MATTER  OF  IMPORTANCE 
For  one  precious  moment  of 
pure  anticipation  Betsey  stood 
poised  atilt  on  the  steps  of  the 
porch.  Then  she  leaped  down 
and  away. 

Moonlight  filled  the  street,  a 
silver  loneliness  of  moonlight. 
Every  house  along  the  way  was  dark  with  tightly  drawn 
shades.  There  was  no  hum  of  voices  nor  grind  of  phono- 
graphs nor  tinkle  of  pianos,  only  the  moonlight  and  the 
lazy  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean  echoing  hollowly  through 
the  deserted  street,  and  over  all  a tangible,  pervading 
sense  of  things  huddled  and  hidden  and  waiting,  waiting 
for  something  to  happen;  something  new  and  different 
and  terrible;  these— and  Betsey.  Betsey  running  in  the 
moonlight,  running  eager  and  warm-blooded  and  young, 
to  meet  her  lover. 

She  saw  him  waiting  for  her  on  the  moonlit  beach,  and 
she  ran  toward  him,  laughing.  That  bubbling  lilt  of 
laughter  was  the  natural  expression  of  her,  and  her  joy- 
of-youth-and-love.  It  was  to  her  what  song  is  to  a bird. 
She  ran  toward  him,  laughing,  and  he  ran  to  meet  her, 
laughing,  and  caught  her  hands  in  his.  All  their  lovering 
had  been  like  this ; the  touch  of  hands,  the  softening  of 
eyes,  the  constant  wonder  of  one  another. 

“I  was  afraid  you  wouldn’t  come,”  he  said. 

“Of  course  I would  come.  Why  not?” 

“You  know  about  the  air  raid  they  expect  tonight?” 
She  laughed  joyously.  “Know  about  it?  I should  say 
so.  I left  Aunt  Emma,  Aunt  Lucy  and  the  cat  huddled 
over  a little  pin-point  of  a light  in  the  sitting-room,  with 
the  shades  all  tacked  down  to  the  window  frames.  And 
Aunt  Lucy  had  on  her  best  dress  and  a bow  in  her  hair, 
and  all  her  laciest  frilliest  under-things ; and  her  grave- 
clothes  were  laid  out  ready  in  her  bedroom,  and  she  was 
fluttering  her  lips  over  the  Bible  like  all  possessed.  And 
Aunt  Emma  all  stiff  and  starched,  with  a service  pin 
bristling  on  her  waist,  was  knitting  a soldier’s  sock.  I 
think  she’s  going  to  wave  it  at  the  Germans  and  yell  defi- 
ance  when  they  come,  or  else  be  found  with  it  clasped 
in  her  cold  hands ! And  they  took  some  chairs  down  cel- 
lar, and  sandwiches  and  a thermos  bottle  of  coffee,  and 
the  Moorish  dagger  and  the  cat’s  cushion.  And  that  street 
back  there,”  she  motioned  toward  the  way  she  had  come, 
“I  could  feel  it  holding  its  breath  and  trembling.  Oh,  I 
know  about  the  air  raid  all  right!”  She  laughed  and 
swung  his  hands. 

“I  thought  you  might  be  afraid.”  He  was  talking  for 
time,  time  so  that  he  might  look  at  her,  see  her  bright  face 

up-tilted  to  him  like  a flower.  . 

“Afraid?  Who’s  afraid?”  She  looked  up  into  the 
wide  moonlit  space  of  the  sky,  and  laughed  again.  Be 
sides,  what  does  it  matter?”  she  sang,  “What  does  it  mat- 
ter if  they  do  come?”  , , 

“Yes,”  his  voice  thrilled  as  he  leaned  to  the  wonder 

of  her,  “what  does  it  matter?” 

“We’re  not  afraid.” 

They  swung  off  down  the  beach  side  by  side,  breasting 
the  white  flow  of  moonlight,  a flow  so  strong,  so  keen  it 
was,  like  pure,  molten  beauty  poured  into  the  world, 
mingling  with  the  substance  of  the  sand,  bubbling  up  in 
the  'black  water  to  tip  every  ripple  with  sparks— pure 


beauty  poured  into  the  world,  and  the  boy  and  girl  breast- 
ing the  flow  of  it. 

“Anyhow,  we’ve  got  the  whole  beach  to  ourselves  this 
evening.”  They  were  pathetically  and  consciously  com- 
monplace in  the  presence  of  their  love. 

“The  whole  beach  ? The  whole  town,  the  whole  world, 

I think.” 

They  looked  into  one  another  s eyes,  and  laughed  with 
a gay,  excited  abandon. 

They  walked  on.  They  might  have  been  gods,  these 
two,  walking  tall  and  strong  and  young  in  the  new,  white 
glory  of  their  love. 

“U-m-mm — the  ocean  smells  good  tonight;  so  fresh, 
so— so  clean  with  all  the  wide  windy  space  of  it  tumbling 
under  the  sky.  I love  that  cleanness  of  it.  I can  feel  it 
on  my  face,  feel  it  touch  my  hair  and  my  lips.” 

He,  too,  lifted  his  face  to  the  “feel”  of  it,  felt  it  touch 
his  hair  and  his  lips,  tasted  the  tang  of  it.  “It’s  a great 
old  ocean,”  he  murmured. 

“I  never  saw  such  a sky”;  there  was  something  like 
awe  in  her  voice,  yet  laughter  trembled  beneath  it;  it 
is  so  unbearably  beautiful  and— and  strained  to  waiting, 
strained  white  and  thin  and  shining.  Do  you  see  Jimmie, 
do  you  see  how  it  waits  for  ‘them’  to  comer  ’ She  looked 
up  into  his  eyes.  Her  laughter  rang  out.  “But  it  doesn  t 
matter !”  she  cried  triumphantly.  “It  doesn  t matter  . 

“No,  it  doesn’t  matter  !”  He  swung  her  hand  joyously. 

Then  they  were  silent  again,  suddenly  shy  of  words. 

“Betsey,”  he  straightened  his  shoulders  daringly,  but 
his  voice  came  unexpectedly  shaky,  “Betsey,  it  it  s great 
about  us,  isn’t  it?  Loving,  I mean.  It’s  great  about  us 
loving  one  another.”  Unconsciously  he  came  to  a stand- 
still. Everything  seemed  to  stop,  to  hold  its  breath ; the 
waves  poised  and  motionless,  the  sky  strained  white  and 

shining,  waiting,  waiting — 

“Oh,  Jimmie,  yes!  It’s  great!  Great!’  The  words 
came  forth  almost  song,  almost  laughter,  almost  sobs. 
The  world  rushed  on  again  quick  and  warm  and  beautiful. 
Betsey  turned  her  back  to  him,  and  looked  out  over  the 
ocean.  All  the  little  tips  of  sparks  seemed  to  strike  up 
into  her  eyes. 

“We  better  go  back  now.”  He  swung  her  around,  and 
they  started  back  up  the  beach.  “It’s  great,  he  mur- 
mured. “Gee,  it’s  great!”  , 

They  were  silent.  Their  feet  pluffed  into  the  sand. 
“It’s  great  because  it’s  so— so  big;  love,  I mean,  our 
love.”  She  felt  big,  too.  She  could  cradle  the  world  in 
her  love ; the  little,  little  world  with  all  its  little  concerns . 
“Betsey — ” he  whispered  helplessly. 

The  tide  was  coming  in  now,  and  they  had  to  walk 
further  up  on  the  beach.  The  sand  was  softer  there,  an 
walking  more  difficult.  They  were  closer  to  the  dunes 
and  the  dark,  silent  houses  that  huddled  under  the  bright 
sky  and  waited.  They  were  funny,  those  houses,  and 
pathetic  somehow,  shivering  down  into  the  shells  of  them- 
selves. 

“Betsey — ” New  love  is  shy  and  awed  and  eager. 
“Betsey,  if  you  would — would  kiss  me — ” His  voice  fell 
to  a whisper. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  all  the  mystery  of  herself  gleam- 
ing tremulously.  “Kiss  you—”  she  murmured.  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  She  felt  small  again  and  young,  and  a 
little  frightened. 

“Betsey,  if  you  would — 

She  lifted  her  face.  The  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
Their  lips  met. 

They  were  silent  then  for  a long  time.  They  only 
looked  at  one  another,  looked  and  looked,  and  wondered  at 
what  they  saw  and  at  what  they  half  divined. 
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“Betsey,  it — it’s  great  about  us,  isn’t  it?  Loving,  I 
mean.”  Helplessly  he  repeated  himself. 

“Oh,  yes,  Jimmie,  yes!  It’s  great!  It’s  big!”  She 
skipped  like  a little  girl,  she  clapped  her  hands.  “It’s  so 
big  nothing  else  matters.  If  ‘they’  come  tonight  it  won’t 
matter;  if  we’re  killed  tonight,  it  won’t  matter.  Love  is 
bigger  than  that !” 

It  was  a chant,  and  it  drifted  into  rhythm  with  her 
clapping  hands  and  her  dancing  feet.  “Do  you  hear?” 


she  faced  toward  the  ocean.  “Do  you  hear,  ocean?” 
she  cried.  “It’s  bigger  than  you!  Do  you  hear?”  she 
motioned  toward  the  sky.  “Do  you  hear,  you  with  your 
airplanes,  coming  to  kill,  it’s  bigger  than  you ! It’s  bigger 
than  you,  and  all  the  war  and  suffering,  and  dirt  and 
horror  and  death  in  the  world ! It’s  big,  it’s  big — oh,  it’s 
as  big  as  God !” 

There  was  no  air  raid  that  night,  after  all. 

Bertha  Helen  Crabbe. 


HOW  TO  KNOW  THE 

Some  years  ago  an  imaginative  publisher — there  are 
such — conceived  a series  of  books  that  promised  to  be  the 
ultimate  short  cut  to  culture.  They  were  the  “How-to- 
Know-at-a-Glance  Series” — how  to  recognize  the  paint- 
ers, the  musicians,  etc.  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  backstairs  gossip  of  the  publishing  household  to 
say  just  how  this  series  succeeded,  but  I venture  to  sug- 
gest that,  for  the  accommodation  and  enlightenment  of 
desirous  folk,  a publisher  supply  us  with  a volume  on 
“How  to  Know  the  Poets  at  a Glance.”  Either  that,  or 
change  the  poets. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  living  in  the  present 
age  is  that  you  can’t  tell  a poet  when  you  see  one.  You 
expect  him  to  be  such  a person  as  did  Browning’s  ob- 
server : 

“One  with  lacquered  breeches,  lustrous  belt. 

And  feathers  like  a forest  in  his  hat,” 

who  lived  in  semi-regal  splendor.  Whereas, 

“Poor  man,  he  lived  another  kind  of  life 
In  that  new  stuccoed  third  house  by  the  bridge. 
Fresh-painted,  rather  smart  than  otherwise.” 

Which,  of  course,  was  a terrible  disillusionment,  just 
as  our  contemporary  poets  are  a disillusionment.  Singers 
of  dreams,  they  are  the  first  to  smash  dreams.  You  meet 
a poet,  and  suspect  that  he  is  a broker  or  some  other  kind 
of  mediocre  money-maker.  Only  when  he  is  gone  do  you 
realize  that  the  person  in  the  Stein-Bloch  was  the  man 
who  wrote  the  poem  that  sent  you  to  your  lady’s  side 
13st  night  a devoted  slave. 

Be  honest,  can  you  tell  a poet  at  a glance  ? Run  down 
the  list  of  our  contemporary  poets — what  do  you  find  ? 

Vachel  Lindsay  has  the  countenance  of  a seraphim 
and  a church  door  handshake.  The  latter  was  doubtless 
acquired  while  preaching  the  gospel  of  beauty.  In  his 
presence  you  tremble  every  moment  lest  he  ask  you  the 
state  of  your  soul. 

Louis  Untermeyer  bustles  about  with  the  air  of  an  en- 
terprising young  physician.  You  expect  him  to  tell  you 
to  stick  out  your  tongue.  If  he  doesn’t,  it  is  because  he 
is  sticking  out  his  tongue  at  you. 

Charles  Hanson  Towne  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
well-fed  but  slightly  harassed  father  of  a large  and  grow- 
ing family.  If  you  met  him  in  Central  Park  wheeling  a 
baby  coach,  you  would  proclaim  him  at  once  a dutiful 
husband. 

Arthur  Guiterman  always  carries  a little  satchel  about 
with  him,  as  if  he  were  a commuter  bent  on  purchases. 
After  much  persuasion  he  will  open  the  satchel  and  dis- 
close— no,  not  dish  towels,  stockings  and  luncheon — -only 
manuscripts. 

Thomas  Walsh  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a man 
about  town.  He  is  given  to  cutaways,  moral  earnestness 
and  chatty  gossip,  and  has  credit  at  several  clubs.  In- 
stead of  writing  sonorous  and  pontifical  verse,  as  you 
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suspect,  he  appears  to  do  nothing  all  day  except  go  from 
club  to  club  exercising  his  credit. 

Carl  Sandburg  wears  the  make-up  of  a Lefty  Louis, 
and  always  walks  fast  when  he  passes  policemen.  If 
you  met  him  up  an  alley  of  a dark  night,  he  would  doubt- 
less knock  you  down  with  an  odoriferous  poem  about  the 
Chicago  stockyards. 

Miss  Amy  Lowell — but  no,  you  have  enough  to  see 
my  point.  Poets  today  are  suffering  from  the  fallacious 
idea  that  they  must  keep  their  calling  secret,  like  gentle- 
men burglars  or  the  artists  who  put  wormholes  in  antique 
furniture  reproductions.  No  one  must  ever  suspect  them 
of  being  poets.  They  must  be  able  to  lose  identity  in  a 
crowd  of  lawyers,  or  merge  into  the  composite  personality 
of  the  average  business  man. 

Which  is  all  wrong,  seeing  that  the  making  of  poetry 
is  a high  calling,  given  of  the  gods.  If  poetry  is  to  main- 
tain the  regard  of  the  masses,  and  poets  the  esteem  of  their 
fellowmen,  they  must  cease  going  about  their  labor  as 
though  it  were  an  unmentionable  sin.  They  must  come 
out  openly  and  avowedly  as  poets. 

In  an  acquaintance,  that  includes  over  one  hundred 
poets  and  incipient  versifiers  of  both  sexes,  and  their 
subdivisions,  I know  of  only  one  who  looks  and  acts  the 
part,  and  at  the  same  time  writes  verse  concomitant  with 
his  appearance.  That  gentleman  is  Harry  Kemp.  Poetry 
is  his  bedfellow  and  his  coin  of  the  realm,  his  amusement 
and  his  serious  calling.  You  know  at  a glance  that  he  is 
a poet,  and  acquaintance  will  prove  him  a persistent  poet. 
Let  the  butcher  send  him  a bill,  and  he  forthwith  calls 
on  the  butcher  and  reads  him  some  verse,  usually  Blake’s 
“Songs  of  Innocence.”  Let  him  ask  you  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a couple  of  dollars,  and  on  the  spot  he  repays 
you  by  writing  a poem,  sometimes  a delicate  lyric,  some- 
times a thundering  ballad  with  a fist-pounding  refrain. 

If  no  publisher  is  willing  to  undertake  a book  on 
“How  to  Know  the  Poets  at  a Glance,”  then  something 
must  be  done  with  the  poets  themselves,  so  that  we  will 
be  able  to  know  them.  But  it  will  have  to  be  decided 
and  imposed  on  the  poet  by  legislation,  because  he  is 
unequal  to  the  task  of  selecting  his  own  marks. 

Drinking  copiously  and  the  Shakespearean  “rolling 
eye”  used  to  be  the  distinguishing  poetic  characteristics, 
but  drinking  is  now  a lost  art,  and  most  of  our  poets 
wear  horn  spectacles. 

There  was  a time  when  poets  took  to  religion,  or 
changed  their  religions  and  became  famous  for  their 
ecclesiastical  itineraries,  but  since  faith  went  by  the  board 
this  custom  seems  to  have  gone  out. 

Some  have  attempted  to  accumulate  reputations  as 
great  lovers,  but  the  unlimited  indulgence  in  the  same  by 
mediocre  actresses  and  the  noaveaux  riches  closed  that 
avenue  to  distinctive  recognition. 

Queer  clothes  are  not  effective,  because  styles  change 
so  rapidly  nowadays  that  queer  clothes  would  come  into 
fashion  again  every  third  year. 
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To  solve  this  problem  of  poets  as  poets,  and  how  to 
tell  them  from  the  wild  flowers,  only  one  scheme  is  feas- 
ible— they  should  be  put  into  uniform,  just  as  our  police- 
men and  firemen  and  parsons  and  soldiers  and  boy  scouts 
and  chauffeurs  are  uniformed.  The  purposes  of  the  uni- 
form are  legion,  but  the  main  one  is  the  benefit  of  the 
ordinary  man,  to  save  him  the  chagrin  of  mistaking  iden- 
tity— asking  policemen  for  spiritual  consolation,  for  ex- 
ample, or  expecting  the  parson  to  direct  you  where  the 
biggest  glass  can  be  had  for  five  cents.  This  is  precisely 
what  would  happen  if  those  callings  did  not  wear  uni- 
forms, and  it  is  precisely  what  is  happening  to  poets  all 
over  the  world  every  day  in  the  year.  They  are  being 
mistaken  for  what  they  are  not.  In  a uniform  the  chances 
for  so  grievous  an  error  would  be  reduced  to  the  ultimate 
minimum. 

To  indicate  the  various  kinds  of  poets,  distinguishing 
marks  would  be  given,  just  as  they  are  assigned  to  our 
various  branches  of  the  service.  The  Celts  could  wear  a 
shamrock  on  their  collars,  the  Francophiles  a cock,  and 
the  Spanish  school  the  towers  of  Castile.  Nature  poets 
would  be  modishly  marked  with  a flower,  and  poets  of 
passion  and  free  love  with  a radiant  heart.  Free-versers 
could  boast  a broken  chain,  and  the  Vorcisists  concentric 
circles.  The  German  adulators  and  Sinn  Feiners  might 
wear  a green  harp  with  red,  white  and  black  strings,  and 
members  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America,  of  course,  a 
harp  without  any  strings  at  all. 


And  it  would  be  written  down  in  the  statutes — things 
more  frantically  absurd  are  written  down — that  poets 
must  wear  their  uniforms  and  insignia  at  all  times  and 
in  all  circumstances,  under  pain  of  condign  punishment. 

Such  punishment  would,  of  necessity,  be  corrective. 
For  an  offense  (we  will  say)  Miss  Amy  Lowell  would  be 
required  to  compose  a Horatian  ode  on  some  such  ortho- 
dox subject  as  “Judgment  Day,”  and  recite  it,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  music,  while  dancing  lightly  over  Bos- 
ton Common.  For  attempting  to  swap  his  insignia  with 
William  Rose  Benet,  the  gargantuan  Christopher  Morley 
would  be  forbidden  extolling  honey  love  and  household 
virtues,  and  obliged  to  write  a panegyric  on  erotic  sensa- 
tions ; Benet,  in  turn,  would  write  doggerel — which  would 
be  a very  terrible  thing  for  him.  Upon  Miss  Margaret 
Widdemer  would  be  visited  the  fine  of  having  to  compose 
a sonnet  in  praise  of  the  very  rich,  and  Angela  Morgan 
a lyric  in  praise  of  Angela  Morgan,  a worthy  subject 
which,  by  the  bye,  she  has  neglected. 

Here,  my  masters,  is  a matter  deserving  of  your  con- 
sideration. We  need  poets  in  everyday  life;  we  need 
them  as  much  as  we  need  policemen  and  parsons, — but  we 
want  to  be  able  to  know  a poet  when  we  see  one.  We 
should  be  able  to  run  out  in  the  street  and  shout  for  a 
poet,  just  as  we  summon  a policeman;  or,  in  a desperate 
mood,  call  one  up,  as  we  do  a parson,  and  ask  him  to  favor 
us  with  a visit  of  poetic  consolation. 

Richardson  Wright. 


DRAMATIC  THEORIES 


One  of  the  favorite  themes  in  the  history  of  dramatic 
criticism  is  a discussion  of  the  identifying  marks  of  com- 
edy and  tragedy.  From  the  classical  statements  of  Aris- 
totle to  the  modern  broadening  of  the  terms  there  have 
been  many  writers  who  have  analyzed  the  requirements 
of  both  forms,  and  definitions  of  theory  have  shifted  to 
agree  with  practice.  From  the  time  when  tragedy  adhered 
entirely  to  noble  trappings  and  catastrophic  ends,  and 
when  comedy  was  regarded  somewhat  as  a degraded  depic- 
tion of  life,  to  the  present,  when  fine  lines  often  barely 
separate  comedy  from  tragedy,  a body  of  literature  has 
existed,  buried  in  prefaces,  letters,  isolated  essays.  These 
form  the  substance  of  an  excellent  compilation,  arranged, 
explained,  and  annotated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark,  in  a single, 
compact  volume,  unique  in  that  it  affords  at  a glance  an 
excellent  survey  of  European  theories  of  drama,  held  by 
the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  and  exploited  in  different 
countries  at  different  times. 

Such  separate  volumes  as  Spingarn’s  “History  of  Lit- 
erary Criticism  in  the  Renaissance,”  and  Klein’s  “Lit- 
erary Criticism  from  the  Elizabethan  Dramatists,”  are 
serviceable  for  particular  periods ; such  an  historical  sur- 
vey as  Thorndike’s  “Tragedy”  is  the  conventional  aca- 
demic treatment.  But  Mr.  Clark  presents  us  with  an 
anthology  of  first-hand  sources.  Horace,  Castelvetro, 
Lope  de  Vega,  the  Elizabethans,  the  French  dramatists, 
the  Restoration  critics,  Dante,  Goldoni,  the  modern  Ger- 
mans and  the  modern  French,  and  the  later  English  crit- 
ics, from  Coleridge  and  Lamb  to  Jones,  Pinero  and  Shaw 
— this  is  sufficient  to  suggest,  in  part,  the  range  of  Mr. 
Clark’s  choice. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  persistence  of  Aristotle 
through  the  ages,  to  mark  the  national  differences  in  in- 
terpretation— especially  the  grip  of  French  notions  a 
philosophical  growth  of  ideas  around  the  two  words  com- 
edy and  tragedy,  until,  when  we  reach  Maeterlinck  and 
his  treatment  of  the  tragical  in  daily  life,  we  enter  the 


center  of  modern  theory,  so  well  shaped  by  the  Belgian 
and  by  Ibsen. 

It  is  apparent  that,  as  Mr.  Clark  approached  recent 
English  writing,  he  was  limited,  as  all  anthologists  are, 
by  the  dictates  of  copyright.  Otherwise  he  would  have 
selected  passages  from  Meredith’s  unctuous  “Essay  on 
Comedy,”  wherein  he  differentiates  between  the  form  of 
comedy  and  the  comic  spirit;  and  he  might,  with  some 
justification,  have  substituted  parts  of  W.  L.  Courtney’s 
“Idea  of  Tragedy”  for  William  Archer’s  less  astute  dis- 
cussion of  “Playmaking.” 

There  is  a richness  to  the  contents  of  “European 
Theories  of  the  Drama,”  which  even  omissions  cannot 
lessen.  It  has  encyclopedic  wealth  of  quotation  and  bibli- 
ographic reference.  Montrose  J.  Moses. 

“European  Theories  of  the  Drama;”  by  Barrett  H,  Clark;  Stewart  & 
Kidd  Company,  Cincinnati;  $3.50  net. 

* * 

Dr.  Adriaan 

“Somber  was  the  house  and  somber  the  everlasting 
wind  that  blew  around  it;  full  of  strange  voices,  of  things 
of  long  ago.”  This  sentence,  taken  almost  at  random 
from  Louis  Couperus’  “Dr.  Adriaan,”  is  a perfect  char- 
acterization of  the  four  novels,  of  which  this  is  the  last, 
chronicling  the  history  of  the  Van  Lowe  family,  and 
called  “The  Books  of  the  Small  Souls.” 

A dozen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  close  of  “The 
Twilight  of  the  Souls,”  and  the  boy  Adriaan,  now  grown 
to  manhood,  holds  the  center  of  the  stage.  The  gloom 
which  has  encompassed  and  pervaded  the  story  hitherto 
still  hangs  heavily  on  the  horizon,  but  there  is  a hint  that 
the  clouds  are  breaking  and  that  there  is  hope  beyond. 

There  is  more  than  a hint  of  Ibsen  in  these  novels,  but 
they  are  less  harsh  and  more  full  of  color  than  are  the 
dramas  of  the  great  Norwegian.  The  symbolism  is  hardly 
less  insistent,  but  it  has  more  of  the  quality  of  the  Wag- 
nerian leitmotiv  than  of  the  Greek  chorus.  The  wind 
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moans  and  reverberates;  “thick,  dark  clouds,  drifting 
ponderously  gray  over  almost  black  violet,”  shut  out  the 
heavens;  there  is  rain  and  snow  and  frost;  Nature  her- 
self seems  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  doomed  family. 

Only  Adriaan  is  normal.  It  is  easy  to  forgive  his  silly 
little  wife — whom  he  seems  to  have  wedded,  eugenically 
enough,  because  she  was  beautiful  and  healthy — for  hav- 
ing found  life  with  the  Van  der  Welckes  unendurable  and 
the  society  of  Johan  Erzeele  a relief  after  the  selflessness 
of  her  husband. 

The  book  has  all  the  intensity  and  power  of  those 
earlier  in  the  series.  It  comes  closer  to  real  literature 
than  any  story  written  in  England  or  America  during  the 
last  five  years.  Its  morbidity  is  of  the  subject  rather 
than  of  the  treatment.  James  Thayer  Gerould. 

“Dr.  Adriaan,”  by  Lonis  Couperus ; Dodd,  Mead  & Company,  New  York ; $1.50 

net. 

* * 

A Rider  Haggard  Novel 

“The  Moon  of  Israel”  is  one  of  the  briefest  and  least 
intricate  of  the  many  gorgeous  romances  of  strange  lands 
which  Sir  Rider  has  written;  but  the  simplicity  of  its 
treatment  is  in  accord  with  the  age  it  portrays.  The  story 
is  told  by  “the  scribe  Ana,”  familiar  to  students  of 
Egyptology  as  a forerunner  of  the  modern  novelist  of 
psychology ; and  the  scenes  are  laid  in  Memphis  and  Tanis 
during  the  days  of  Israel’s  captivity. 

The  writer  assumes  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus 
was  not  Meneptah,  son  of  Rameses  the  Great,  but  the 
usurper,  Amemneses,  who  occupied  the  throne  until  he 
was  drowned  in  the  Sea  of  Reeds  while  in  pursuit  of  the 
fleeing  Israelites.  The  heir-apparent,  afterwards  Seti 
the  Second,  had  been  disowned  by  his  father  Meneptah, 
because  he  urged  that  the  enslaved  nation  should  be 
allowed  to  depart  in  peace. 

It  is  with  this  Seti,  his  love  for  Merapi,  “the  Moon  of 
Israel,”  the  anger  of  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  at  their 
union,  and  Merapi’s  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians  and  priests  who  hold  her  responsible  for  the 
plagues  sent  upon  the  land  by  the  Hebrews,  that  the  story 
deals,  in  vivid  and  moving  fashion. 

May  W yon  Langebek. 

‘The  Moon  of  Israel,”  by  Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard;  Longmans,  Green  & 
Company,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

* * 

The  Souls  of  Women 

A particularly  sobby  and  fascinating  melodrama  of  a 
year  or  two  past  flaunted  on  its  advertising  billboards  the 
subcaption,  ‘ The  Play  of  a Woman’s  Soul.”  It  was  tre- 
mendously successful.  There  seems  to  be  always  some- 
thing new  to  say  on  the  subject,  or  a new  way  to  say  the 
old  things.  Fiction  would,  indeed,  be  in  a bad  way  with- 
out the  material  furnished  by  the  emotional  and  spiritual 
throes  of  heroines ; and  there  is  a formidable  budget  of 
recent  novels  almost  entirely  concerned  with  varied  pres- 
entations of  this  reliable  stock  in  trade  which  first  came 
on  the  market,  fictionally,  with  Evelina  and  Clarissa. 

The  soul  of  Phyl  Berknowles  was  an  heirloom;  it 
belonged  at  first  to  J uliet,  a charmingly  romantic  an- 
cestor of  hers  during  the  Civil  War,  who  bequeathed  it 
across  the  years,  full  of  enduring  passion  for  a lineal 
descendant  of  Juliet’s  lover,  to  Phyl:  such,  in  essence,  is 
The  Ghost  Girl,”  a delightful  spook  story  with  an  en- 
dearing heroine.  The  supernatural  element  is  adroitly 
manipulated,  especially  the  incident  in  which  Phyl — a 
most  decorous  and  well-conducted  young  lady  when  awake 
makes  known  her  devotion  to  a man  of  little  faith  and 
less  perspicacity  by  gliding  into  his  bedroom  through  the 
shimmering  moonlight  and  kissing  him,  while  she  is  pos- 
sessed with  an  attack  of  somnabulism.  One  of  Phyl’s 
lovers  is  a little  crazy  and  the  other  just  escapes  prig- 


gishness; but  “The  Ghost  Girl,”  which  capitalizes  the 
proverbial  southern  charm  of  Charleston  with  excellent 
effect,  is  a good  yarn,  and  different. 

* * 


The  heroine  of  Mrs.  Ward’s  latest  novel,  “Elizabeth’s 
Campaign,”  could  translate  Greek,  keep  house,  teach  agri- 
culture, manage  county  war  committees,  nurse  the  sick, 
govern  an  irascible  old  squire — family,  estate  and  all — so 
much  better  than  any  one  else  that  she  naturally  gravi- 
tated to  the  top  of  every  situation.  However,  she  is  too 
formidably  capable  to  be  attractive ; unless,  indeed,  it  is 
a degenerate  taste  that  prefers  the  youthfully  unstable, 
intense  and  faulty  Pamela. 

Why  is  a boy  just  emerging  from  his  teens  into  man- 
hood so  difficult  a subject  for  literature?  There  is  no 
more  fascinating  creature  in  the  world,  and  his  personal 
complexity  is  perhaps  attested  by  a prevailing  failure 
among  writers  to  capture  its  charm.  Kipling  is  one  of 
the  few  who  have  done  it.  Desmond,  of  “Elizabeth’s 
Campaign,”  never  quite  allows  one  to  forget  that  he  is  in 
a book. 

Mrs.  Ward’s  story  focuses  upon  the  heightened  will 
for  national  sacrifice  ruling  England  during  the  war. 
By  so  doing  it  gains  a vicarious  strength;  but  the  narra- 
tive is  stretched  over  a purpose  too  vast:  it  snaps  back, 
it  will  not  quite  fit. 

* * 

The  comic  artists  and  jokesters  having  done  their 
worst  for  her,  it  remained  for  fiction  to  discover  further 
iniquity  in  the  mother-in-law  by  producing  one  youthful 
and  beautiful  enough  to  steal  the  affections  of  her  stepson. 
Not  that  she  wanted  him  particularly.  It  was  just  her 
habit,  and  these  little  defections  are  bound  to  occur  in 
Kathleen  Norris’  stories,  and  as  sure  to  be  eliminated. 

Gibbs’s  egotism  and  emotional  vacillations  make  him 
seem  scarcely  worth  even  a part  of  the  trouble  spent  on 
him;  to  an  unprejudiced  onlooker,  his  fine  old  father  is 
far  more  of  a man;  but,  of  course,  his  wife  Ellen  finds 
the  theft  very  trying,  and  ultimately  very  good,  for  her 
soul. 

Josslyn  s Wife,”  next  to  “Julia  Page,”  is  the  best 
story  Kathleen  Norris  has  told.  It  gets  along  vigorously, 
the  tension  increasing  into  a situation  of  keen  suspense, 
but  terminating  in  a solution  that  sadly  lacks  plausibility. 
* * 


The  soul  of  Reba  was  so  starved  and  stunted  by  the 
tyranny  of  her  down-East  aunts  and  querulous  mother 
that  she  seemed  doomed  to  shrivel  into  impotent  spinster- 
hood  through  sheer  social  and  mental  inhibition,  having 
learned  nothing  from  life  except  the  need  to  be  resigned. 
She  rescues  herself  just  in  time,  thanks  to  Cousin  Patty 
and  the  scarab,  and  circumstances  thereafter  befriend  her 
amazingly. 

Having  successfully  accomplished  her  one  wild  dash 
for  liberty,  Reba  behaves  with  exactly  the  muddle-headed 
aimlessness  which  her  negative  environment  and  cramped 
childhood  would  have  been  expected  to  foster,  but  Fate 
permits  her  to  profit  by  her  own  mistakes. 

The  loneliness  of  girlhood  in  alien  and  unsympathetic, 
but  comfortable,  middle-class  surroundings  are,  in  a sense, 
Olive  Higgins  Prouty’s  specialty.  She  has  never  pro- 
jected this  with  such  heart-reaching  effect  as  in  her 
“Bobbie,”  but  it  is  well  exemplified  in  “The  Star  in  the 
Window.”  M.  A.  Mortland. 


"The  Ghost  Girl,”  by  H.  De  Vera  Staepoole;  John  Lane  Company. 
New  York;  $1.50  net. 

“Elizabeth’s  Campaign,”  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward;  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

' JONSelwnYorki-f$’i'40yneE?athleen  Norris;  Doubleday,  Page  & Company, 
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Stokes  Company,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 
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CEYLON  A FllITZLESS  EDEN 

The  legislative  council  of  Ceylon  has 
passed  a resolution  barring  from  resi- 
dence in  that  spicy  isle,  where  every  pros- 
pect pleases,  all  Teutonic  persons. 

Before  the  war  there  were  great  Ger- 
man trading-houses  in  Colombo.  German 
commercial  travellers  sold  their  wares  in 
the  faraway  highland  towns  where  the 
altitude  makes  the  weather  cold  while 
Colombo  swelters  by  the  sea  like  Madras 
or  Bombay.  German  princes  arrived  with 
their  great  retinues  and  hunted  buffalo 
which  came  to  drink  at  the  “tanks”  budd- 
ed by  forgotten  kings  who  belonged  to 
forgotten  dynasties  in  forgotten,  cen- 
turies. 

“Our  Glorious  Fritz,”  now  Mr.  Hohen- 
zollern,  came  once  and  shot  elephants  in 
the  jungles  of  the  foothills  and  wrote  a 
chapter  in  a book  about  it.  German  frau 
and  fraulein  foregathered  with  English 
matron  and  miss  upon  the  wide  porches 
of  cool  hotels  along  the  lake  in  Kandy, 
near  the  “Temple  of  the  Tooth,”  and 
blushed  when  naked  native  boys  and 
girls,  like  animated  India  rubber  dolls, 
played  in  the  street  or  watched  the  tem- 
ple fishes  in  the  moat  nibble  at  the  food 
sold  by  the  priests  to  foreign  idlers  to  be 
scattered  upon  the  water. 

Englishmen  yawned  and  drank  whisky 
and  soda,  and  expressed  scornfully  their 
regret  that  the  German  business  men,  not 
understanding  the  requirements  of  civ- 
ilized man  in  a tropical  climate,  worked 
six  days  a week  even  in  Colombo,  and 
did  not  know  that  banks  should  be  closed 
the  better  part  of  a week  at  Christmas 
and  Easter,  and  that  gentlemen  played 
cricket  or  polo  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Germans  were  getting  more  than  their 
share  of  the  trade.  Conditions  in  Ceylon 
were  conditions  in  the  whole  of  the 
Orient,  not  less  at  Hongkong  or  Shang- 
hai, or  at  Singapore  or  Bangkok  than  in 
the  palmy  metropolis  of  Ceylon. 

The  Germans,  like  the  dog  in  the  fable, 
lost  their  meat  trying  to  get  more  meat 
from  the  surface  of  the  brook.  Possibly 
the  legislative  council  may  change  its 
legislative  mind  some  day,  ten  years  from 
this  time  or  later,  but  for  a good  while 
the  island  from  which  the  ships  of  Hiram, 
King  of  Tyre,  brought  to  Solomon  gold 
and  silver,  spices,  jewels,  incense,  ivory, 
apes,  peacocks’  wings  and  almug  trees, 
with  other  choice  goods;  the  Islands  be- 
lieved by  some  of  the  archaeologists  to 
have  been  the  Eden  from  which  Adam 
and  Eve  were  expelled,  will  be  a Fritzless 
Eden.  — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

* * 

BOOKS  AFTER  THE  WAR 

Current  report  has  it  that  publishers 
are  experiencing  an  uneasy,  even  a sink- 
ing, sensation  lest  they  have  provided 
themselves  with  too  many  war  books. 
Omniscience  alone  knows  what  people  will 
want  to  read  next,  and  omniscience  is  not 
in  the  publishing  business. 

Our  returning  soldiery  will  soon  become 
incorporated  in  the  public,  and  can  hardly 
fail  somewhat  to  influence  its  predilec- 
tions; but  the  publisher,  as  some  may 


have  been  doing,  who  sedulously  reads 
soldier  letters  in  search  of  helpful  hints 
finds  little  to  help  him.  He  may  well 
have  sat  thoughtful  over  at  least  one 
bit  of  literary  criticism. 

“I  can  see  the  hero  in  the  magazine 
story  staggering  forward,”  wrote  one  sol- 
dier to  the  folk  at  home,  “the  shells 
bursting  around  him,  his  parched  tongue 
sticking  to  his  throat,  men  falling  on  right 
and  left;  something,  he  knows  not  what, 
is  driving  him  on,  on,  and  on  to  his  ob- 
jective; he  falls;  he  gets  up  again,  he 
pravs  for  a pickle  to  quench  his  thirst; 
he  tears  his  flesh  on  a blackberry  bush,  etc. 
You  know  the  type.  It  is  a lot  of  rot, 
and  if  any  one  tells  you  that  that  was  his 
experience,  you  recommend  for  him  a 
bread-and-milk  diet.” 

But  here,  more  pertinently,  is  a hint 
for  manuscript  readers,  though  perhaps 
also  a hint  for  publishers,  that  humor 
will  be  acceptable.  Yet  who  can  say  that 
the  humor  will  necessarily  have  a war  in- 
terest; or  that  even  “Dere  Mabel”  may 
not,  six  months  hence,  have  fallen  sadly 
off  in  public  interest  and  be  only  an 
echo  and  occasional  topic  of  awed  discus- 
sion in  the  English  department  of  Har- 
vard University? 

That  the  war  will  deeply  affect  literary 
expression  is  another  matter:  it  will  af- 
fect style,  because  it  has  so  profoundly 
affected  the  individual  minds  that  create 
style;  it  will  add  to  the  vocabulary  of 
writers  many  an  internationalism  brought 
to  life  on  the  fields  of  Flanders;  it  will 
make  a different  way  of  thinking  and 
feeling  about  existence — but  what  the 
writers  will  definitely  write  about  and 
what  the  readers  will  instinctively  wish  to 
read  is  not  now  predicable. 

No  examination  of  lists  of  “favorite 
books”  in  soldiers’  libraries  will  throw 
much  light  on  that  question,  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  army,  judging  by  such  lists, 
has  divided  just  about  as  it  naturally 
would  into  popular  fiction  and  vocational 
non-fiction.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
the  linguistic  exchanges  of  the  war  have 
opened  the  door  appreciably  to  an  inter- 
national exchange  of  literatures.  As  for 
writing  in  general,  the  soldiers’  letters 
have  now  and  then  set  a standard  of  lit- 
erary expression  that  is  hard  to  surpass. 
Take,  for  example,  this  beginning  of  a 
little  essay  on  the  cigarette: 

“I  may  as  well  make  this  a cigarette 
letter.  There  is  a very  small  percentage 
of  soldiers  who  do  not  smoke  cigarettes. 
In  the  quarter-hour  intervals  of  rest,  so 
frequent  in  the  military  apportionment 
of  time,  a cigarette  just  fits  in.  A cigar 
or  a pipe  would  only  be  well  started  in 
the  short  interludes  between  the  soldier’s 
duties.  A cigar  tends  to  reflection,  and 
the  good  soldier  is  supposed  to  obey  with- 
out thought;  even  the  Indians  know  that 
a pipe  is  for  peace;  but  the  very  psy- 
chology of  a cigarette  fits  patly  into  the 
general  scheme  of  a soldier.” 

There  will  be  plenty  of  publishers’ 
guesses,  but  there  is  no  betting  on  a sure 
thing,  much  as  the  lucky  guesser  may  pat 
himself,  more  or  less  publicly,  on  the 
back.  Yet  one  may  be  hopeful  that  out 
of  the  immediate  past  will  come  a gen- 
eral unspoken  demand  for  sincerity, 
which  by  no  means  precludes  “popular” 
fiction,  but  does  preclude  the  sordid  cater- 
ing to  the  lower  impulses  that  marked  so 
much  of  our  fiction,  popular  and  other- 
wise, in  the  decade  preceding  the  war. 

There  is  danger  in  the  theory  that  the 
world  will  “want  humor,”  for  humor 
made  in  quantity  to  meet  a preconceived 
desire  for  laughter  is  likely  soon  to  be- 


come a serious  menace  to  human  happi- 
ness. 

Peace  leaves  the  publishers  in  a quan- 
dary; the  international  contacts  of  the 
war  have  influenced  their  public,  but  the 
result  so  far  provides  little  to  go  on  in 
deciding  what  that  public  will  want  to 
read  next.  And  when  the  soldier  from 
over  here  met  the  soldier  over  there  they 
apparently  talked,  as  was  perfectly  nat- 
ural, about  anything  and  everything  with- 
in the  limits  of  their  respective  vocabu- 
laries except  books  and  reading. 

— Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  WEST  AFRICA 

Virtually  a fallow  field  of  foreign 
trade,  so  far  as  the  American  merchant 
is  concerned,  lies  among  the  colonies  of 
West  Africa,  which  have  an  area  of  three 
and  a half  million  square  miles  and  a na- 
tive population  of  some  seventy  million. 

For  many  years  British,  French,  Ger- 
man, Portuguese  and  Belgian  merchants 
have  cultivated  the  West  Coast  trade  with 
substantial  profit,  and  in  1913,  the  year 
before  the  world-war  began,  the  imports 
and  exports  of  this  vast  region  amounted 
to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
million  dollars. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  several  cargoes 
of  general  merchandise  have  been  shipped 
to  the  West  Coast  from  the  United  States 
in  sailing  vessels,  and  one  New  York  mer- 
chant who  is  familiar  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  African  merchants  is  con- 
vinced that  a large  American  business 
can  be  developed  without  difficulty,  pro-  > 
vided  the  necessarv  tonnage  is  made  avail- 
able. 

The  demand  for  American  breadstuffs 
and  provisions  for  the  West  Coast  has  ; 
increased  enormously,  this  merchant  re- 
ports, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  British 
West  African  merchants  are  unable  to 
obtain  their  requirements  at  home,  and 
are  obliged  to  order  through  their  com- 
mission houses  in  America,  and  as  a con- 
sequence cottonseed  oil,  tobacco,  flour, 
sugar,  cement,  biscuits  and  other  Ameri- 
can commodities  are  shipped  direct  from 
this  country. 

Before  the  war  the  bulk  of  the  Ameri- 
can exports  were  shipped  on  through  bills 
of  lading  via  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  Bor- 
deaux and  Marseilles.  Now  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  through  bills  of  lading  via 
these  ports.  An  American  line  running 
from  New  York  to  the  ports  of  the  West 
African  coast  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  freight.  The 
amount  of  trade  obtainable  would,  it  is 
probable,  be  limited  only  to  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  steamers. 

The  standing  of  the  European  West 
African  merchants  financially  and  com- 
mercially is  of  the  highest  order,  and 
their  integrity  and  honesty  unquestion- 
able. Having  been  engaged  in  the  ex- 
port and  import  business  for  more  than 
half  a century,  most  of  these  houses  have 
become  wealthy,  and  do  not  ask,  nor  do 
they  require,  any  credit  for  the  goods  they 
import  from  America.  Most  of  the  West 
African  merchants  in  Europe  are  repre- 
sented in  New  York  by  commission 
houses,  which  purchase  and  ship  their 
American  requirements  and  also  sell  the 
consignments  of  produce  shipped  there, 
either  direct  from  the  coast  or  via  Europe. 

While  the  development  of  the  South 
American  trade  would  require  a great 
outlay  of  money,  and  the  extension  of 
Ions  credit  to  the  merchants  of  that  part 
of  the  world,  the  West  African  business 
does  not  depend  upon  these  factors.  Its 
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development  merely  requires  shipping  fa- 
cilities. During  seventeen  years  of  busi- 
ness intercourse  with  the  West  Coast,  this 
merchant  stated  that  he  could  recall  no 
case  where  a draft  has  been  dishonoured 
or  a contract  made  on  behalf  of  the  Af- 
rican merchants  has  been  repudiated. 

— Financial  America. 
* * 

THE  TURKISH  PROBLEM 

Among  the  many  problems  that  the 
Peace  Conference  will  be  called  upon  to 
solve,  one  of  the  major  ones  will  be  the 
settlement  of  the  fate  of  Constantinople, 
and  with  it  the  destinies  of  the  Turkish 
nation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
problem  of  the  disposal  of  Constanti- 
nople was  settled  by  agreeing  that  it 
would  be  handed  over  to  Russia. 

It  is  notorious  that  this  solution  of  the 
difficulty  excited  no  enthusiasm  either  in 
London,  Paris  or  Rome.  Each  of  these 
powers  would  have  been  glad  to  take  over 
the  “sick  man’s”  heritage  itself,  but  this 
was  impossible.  The  decision  to  hand  the 
Turkish  capital  to  Russia  was  therefore 
a compromise,  the  choice  of  the  lesser  of 
two  evils. 

Then  came  the  collapse  of  Russia,  fol- 
lowed by  the  revolution.  The  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  “no  annexations,  no  in- 
demnities” by  the  new  Russian  “govern- 
ment” caused  it  to  renounce  the  occupa- 
tion of  Constantinople,  and  the  fate  of 
that  city  became  once  more  subject  to 
international  negotiations.  One  solution 
suggested  was  to  internationalize  the  city 
and  hand  over  its  municipal  government 
to  some  small  neutral  nation,  such  as  Bel- 
gium, Holland  or  one  of  the  Scandinavian 
states. 

But  now  another  solution  is  put  for- 
ward, and  that  is  that  the  task  of  admin- 
istering Constantinople  and  re-forming 
the  government  of  the  whole  Turkish  em- 
pire shall  be  handed  over  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  assum- 
ing of  this  charge  by  America  would  ex- 
cite less  international  jealousy  than  would 
be  the  case  if  any  other  power  assumed 
the  task,  while  her  immense  resources  in 
men  of  capacity  and  her  material  wealth 
would  assure  efficiency. 

The  American  administration  could  also 
find  many  capable  men  on  the  spot,  as 
there  are  in  Turkey  thousands  of  Greeks 
and  Armenians  who  possess  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  re- 
quirements, but  who  are  barred  from  of- 
fice by  the  ruling  Mohammedan  class. 

The  first  condition  would  therefore  be 
the  disestablishment  of  Mohammedan- 
ism as  the  state  religion.  This  would,  of 
course,  greatly  impair  the  sultan’s  au- 
thority as  Caliph,  but  would  only  be  an- 
ticipating the  inevitable.  Of  late  years 
his  authority  as  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful has  dwindled  greatly.  His  proclama- 
tion of,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Ger- 
mans, a jahad,  or  holy  war,  was  a complete 
fiasco.  It  was  clear  that  his  spiritual 
prestige  had  sunk  to  zero. 

The  loss  of  Mecca  and  the  other  holy 
places  by  the  defection  of  Arabia  still 
further  decreased  his  spiritual  power. 
There  is  therefore  little  likelihood  of  this 
being  invoked  as  a serious  obstacle  to 
government  reform. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Peace  Conference  is 
going  to  call  upon  the  United  States  to 
“take  up  the  white  man’s  burden”  to  an 
extent  that  many  people  did  not  dream 
of,  and  that  may  not  find  universal  ap- 
proval, The  offer  is  very  flattering,  but 
the  responsibilities  to  be  assumed  are  also 
very  great.  — Washington  Post. 


Air  AUSTRALIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  YANKEE 

He  doesn’t  object  to  the  name  now.  In 
fact,  that  is  what  he  calls  the  fine  army 
material  he  sent  to  Europe — Yankee. 
You’ll  hear  the  word  used  oftener  in  his 
own  country  than  in  any  other,  and  never 
offensively. 

But,  then,  the  Yankee  never  speaks  of- 
fensively of  his  own  country  or  of  its  peo- 
ple in  any  relation.  Country  and  people 
alike  are  the  greatest  on  God’s  earth. 
Whatever  there  is  to  do,  America — mean- 
ing the  United  States — can  do  it  best.  I 
don’t  report  this  in  disparagement  of  the 
American.  On  the  contrary,  I believe  it 
accounts  for  much,  if  not  most,  of  his 
success.  He  has  got  into  the  habit  of 
thinking  it  is  up  to  him  to  succeed,  and  to 
plan  big  things  to  succeed  in. 

Pride  in  his  country,  belief  that  it  can 
“lick  creation,”  holds  him  together.  There 
is  no  other  bond  worth  mentioning.  He 
has  no  traditions  of  race.  New  York,  the 
greatest  of  his  cities, — the  greatest  of  all 
cities  in  point  of  size, — is  only  twenty  per 
cent  American  born.  Its  Italian  popula- 
tion is  almost  as  large  as  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Sydney;  there  are  as  many  Ger- 
mans in  it  as  there  are  Australians  in  Mel- 
bourne; it  has  more  Jews  than  South  Aus- 
tralia has  of  all  peoples. 

But  even  the  German  of  New  York  is 
largely  infected  with  pride  of  country. 
It  is  the  most  industrious  microbe  that 
science  has  discovered,  and  perhaps  the 
most  useful;  for  it  and  it  alone  made  it 
possible  for  the  United  States  not  only  to 
declare  war  on  the  Hun,  but  to  proceed  to 
win. 

(Continued  on  page  167.) 


BOOK  SECTION 

POWERS 

MINNEAPOLIS 

BOOKBINDERS  BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK  IMPORTERS  BOOKHUNTERS 


C U N A R D 
ANCHOR 

ANCHOR-DONALDSON 


NEW  YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL 

Saxonia Feb.  12  Caronia March  10 

Carmania Feb.  11  Orduna March  18 

Royal  George. . . Feb.  22  Saxonia March  18 

AQUITANIA..MAR.  1 Carmania-. . March  24 
AQUITANIA ....  March  29 

BOSTON  TO  LIVERPOOL 

Prinses  Juliana Feb.  17 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON 

Pannonia  • Feb.  18 

ST.  JOHNS  TO  GLASGOW 

Cassandra Feb.  14 

3rd  St.  and  2nd  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 


NEWENGLAND 
FURNITURE 
& CARPET- CO. 

.'vi  aji 

COMPLETE-FURNISHERS-  OF 
HOAES*  OEFICES-HOTELS 
CLUBS  CHURCHES  THEATRES 
AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

: MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 

c||ofBiir 

Furriers  Glfe 

815  Nicollet  Avenue,  MINNEAPOLIS 

If  you  are  going  South,  store 
your  FURS  in  our  Cold,  Dry 
Air  Storage  Vaults. 

FREEZING  FIREPROOF 

TEMPERATURE  BUILDING 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

EMIL  OBERHOFFER,  Conductor 
1918 Sixteenth  Season 1919 

Auditorium  — Minneapolis 

13th  Popular  Concert 

SOLOIST: 

HARRIET  MC  CONNELL 

CONTRALTO 

Sunday,  Feb.  9,  at  3:30 

PROGRAM 

1 Coronation  March  Meyerbeer 

2 Overture:  “Der  Freischuetz”  Weber 

3 a.  Larghetto  (Symphony  No.  2). 

Beethoven 

b.  Allegretto  (Symphony  No.  8). 
Beethoven 

4 Aria:  “Voce  di  donna’’ ... Ponchielli 

5 Suite  in  A minor MacDowell 

6 Minuet  (String  Orchestra) . Bolzoni 

7 Aria:  "Stride  le  vampa” Verdi 

8 Three  Hungarian  Dances.  .Brahms 

Prices — 25c,  35c,  50c  and  75c 

Auditorium  Down  Town  Ticket  Office 
Cable  Piano  Co.  ; Nicollet  at  Eighth 
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The  investment  markets  are  still  in 
something  of  a deadlock.  There  is  no 
incentive  to  go  ahead,  and  there  is  an  un- 
willingness to  sell  out  at  a loss.  Wall 
Street  paid  little  attention  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  famous  Money  Pool  Com- 
mittee. This  was  all  the  more  remark- 
able, when  it  is  recalled  that  the  broker- 
age element  has  often  felt  aggrieved  at 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  this  commit- 
tee. Everybody  recognizes  that  it  did 
splendid  work,  and  handled  the  money 
market  situation  for  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned,  including  the  United 
States  government,  in  connection  with  the 
financing  of  the  four  largest  war  loans 
that  any  nation  ever  issued. 


SPECULATIVE  ENTHUSIASM 

So  long  as  the  outside  public  is  not  in 
the  stock  market,  there  is  bound  to  be  very 
little  speculative  enthusiasm  manifested. 
There  has  been  quiet  buying  of  seasoned 
securities  for  some  time,  but  the  big  buy- 
ing orders  which  are  necessary  to  provide 
a spectacular  movement  in  Steel,  Read- 
ing, or  one  of  the  speculative  favorites, 
are  absent.  The  American  public  is  pur- 
suing a conservative  course  in  deference 
to  the  uncertainties  of  the  railroad  prob- 
lem and  the  labor  situation. 

Everybody  believes  that  speculative  en- 
thusiasm will  return  in  due  time,  but  it 
is  foolish  to  speak  of  it  as  something  that 
is  already  here.  About  the  only  specula- 
tors in  the  market  are  professionals  who 
make  their  living  within  the  four  walls  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  even  these  have 
to  act  precipitately  oftentimes  in  order 
to  save  their  skins. 


CONCERN  REGARDING  LABOR 

Wall  Street  is  becoming  somewhat  con- 
cerned over  what  it  hears  about  the  labor 
situation.  Reports  from  various  industrial 
centers  which  have  investigated  conditions 
show  that  a considerable  surplus  of  work- 
ers is  accumulating.  A recent  canvass 
indicated  that  forty-four  per  cent  of  the 
cities  that  reported  disclosed  a growing- 
problem  through  the  increasing  ranks  of 
idle  labor.  In  a few  cities  a shortage  of 
labor  still  exists. 

Labor  experts  believe  that  the  country 
soon  will  be  face  to  face  with  the  sort  of 
unemployment  problem  which  arises  when 
an  immense  body  of  men  and  women  are 
clamoring  for  work.  In  the  last  analysis 
this  situation  will  be  governed,  of  course, 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Noth- 
ing else  will  be  effective,  for  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  eitner  employers  or  em- 
ployees can  run  counter  to  labor  condi- 
tions as  indicated  by  the  actual  demand 
for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  In  some 
quarters  there  is  a well-defined  belief  that 
the  decline  in  living  costs  has  set  in.  These 
concessions  have  not  amounted  to  much 
as  yet,  but  the  probability  is  that  they  will 
become  much  more  of  a factor  from  now 
on  and  that  they  will  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  readjustment  of  wages. 
Here  is  a big  question,  which  no  one  can 
answer  intelligently  as  yet. 

Everybody  familiar  with  economic  laws 
knows  that  if  a large  surplus  of  workers 


should  develop,  and  if  living  costs  should 
decline  very  far,  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
readjustment  of  wages.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  recognized  that  a readjustment  of 
wages  cannot  come  until  living  costs  have 
been  very  greatly  reduced.  It  is  clear 
that  the  situation  differs  radically  from 
that  of  six  months  ago,  when  the  whole 
country  was  bidding  record  wages  for  the 
services  of  about  every  unemployed  man. 

SHREWD  INVESTMENT  ADVICE 

I had  an  interesting  conversation  re- 
cently with  one  of  the  shewdest  investors 
in  the  United  States.  He  has  for  years 
made  it  his  business  to  keep  in  touch  with 
investment  changes,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
employ  profitably  and  safely  immense 
sums  of  money  which  are  turned  over  to 
him  for  investment.  This  is  the  substance 
of  what  he  said  : 

“The  two  best  investment  opportunities 
in  the.  market  today  are  Liberty  bonds 
and  bank  stocks.  Everybody  knows  what 
a United  States  government  bond  is.  They 
will  never  have  to  question  its  security, 
and  they  can  rest  assured  that,  as  long 
as  the  government  exists,  they  will  receive 
their  interest  regularly  and  without  loss 
of  any  kind. 

“Around  present  prices,  the  Liberty 
bonds  are  selling  on  an  investment  basis 
of  about  four  and  a half  per  cent.  In 
the  nature  of  things  these  bonds  must  ad- 
vance in  price.  The  war  is  over,  the 
frightful  waste  is  at  an  end,  and  the  huge 
task  of  repairing  the  damage  done  has 
been  taken  up.  Besides  this,  the  Peace 
Conference  will  see  to  it  that  the  war 
hazard  will  be  eliminated  from  world- 
politics. 

“I  believe  also  in  the  stocks  of  well- 
managed  and  prosperous  banks,  because 
these  institutions  are  bound  to  make 
money.  Besides  this,  they  have  just  end- 
ed the  most  prosperous  year  of  their  ex- 
istence. Average  profits  of  American 
banks  last  year  will  break  all  records  in 
American  finance.  The  banking  industry 
lias  not  been  hurt  at  all  by  the  ending  of 
the  war;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
helped  by  it. 

“There  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  the  banks  to  employ  their  money  ad- 
vantageously during  the  reconstruction 
period.  A great  deal  of  new  financing 
will  have  to  be  done,  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity some  large  foreign  loans  will  be  placed 
in  the  United  States.  The  large  banks 
will  figure  in  this  financing,  and  will  clear 
a good  profit  out  of  it.  I see,  therefore, 
relatively  clear  sailing  ahead  for  the 
banks  of  this  country.” 

Another  source  of  banking  profits  is 
the  securities  companies  which  many  of 
the  large  banks  of  New  York  and  other 
cities  have  organized.  These  adjuncts  are 
really  investment  institutions  of  a power- 
ful type.  They  have  come  to  be  a very 
important  factor  in  the  bond  market. 
Some  of  them  have  become  also  a large 
influence  in  the  acceptance  market.  They 
are  in  a position  to  profit  enormously  from 
valuable  syndicate  underwritings. 

The  probability  is  that  the  syndicate 
underwriting  side  of  the  banking  business 
will  be  enormously  profitable  during  the 
next  year  or  so.  In  some  way  or  other 


immense  loans  will  have  to  be  raised. 
When  the  foreign  loans  are  placed  here — 
and  they  must  be  marketed,  if  the  United 
States  is  to  expand  its  foreign  trade  on 
the  scale  already  planned — they  will  yield 
high  commissions. 

READJUSTMENT 

Sharp  reductions  in  shipping  rates  for 
transatlantic  freight  reminded  Wall  Street 
that  the  steamship  companies  had  reached 
the  time  when  their  own  rates  for  service 
must  be  readjusted  to  a peace  basis. 
Ocean  freight  rates  were  actually  so  high 
as  to  make  it  possible  in  certain  instances 
for  a ship  to  bring  its  owners,  in  freight 
charges  for  a single  voyage,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  ship. 

This  reduction  will  have  an  important 
influence  in  enlarging  our  trade  with  for- 
eign countries.  A strong  effort  will  be 
made  to  get  Congress  to  pass  a law  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  American  ship- 
owners to  extend  their  facilities  and  to 
support  a strong  merchant  marine.  The 
war  has  taught  us  a great  lesson,  and  there 
is  a widespread  demand  for  the  restoration 
of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

PROTECTING  PATRIOTIC  INVESTORS 

Much  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  na- 
tion-wide effort  to  cut  short  the  operations 
of  promoters  who  offer  to  exchange  high- 
ly speculative  stocks  in  unseasoned  or 
actually  fraudulent  enterprises  for  Lib- 
erty bonds.  These  exchanges  have  been 
made  in  so  many  instances  as  to  render  it 
highly  important  for  the  government 
authorities  and  the  various  Liberty  Loan 
committees  to  take  prompt  measures  to 
end  the  abuse. 

About  thirty  million  new  names  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  government  bond 
holders  since  the  United  States  began  its 
war  financing  through  the  offering  of  the 
first  Liberty  Loan  in  May  and  June  of 
1917.  During  the  canvass  to  place  the 
third  and  fourth  Liberty  Loans  with  the 
investing  public,  the  little  investor  figured 
very  prominently  in  the  over-subscrip- 
tions which  resulted  from  these  efforts. 
Such  prodigious  sales  of  fifty  and  one  hun- 
dred dollar  bonds  were  made  as  to  place 
these  loans  with  several  million  investors 
who  were  unskilled  in  bond  investments. 

BUYING  AUTOMOBILES 

The  public  inquiry  for  automobiles  is 
enlarging.  Production  of  pleasure  cars  is 
increasing  rapidly.  Some  manufacturers 
are  finding  it  hard  to  get  back  into  their 
former  stride,  but  the  industry  as  a whole 
is  hopeful  of  a good  business.  A large 
market  for  pleasure  cars  is  expected  in 
the  South,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  about 
one-third  of  the  country’s  principal  crop 
production  last  year  was  in  the  southern 
states. 

New  York.  William  J . Boies. 
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INSURANCE 

Phelps-Eastman  Company 

McKnight  Building,  Minneapolis 


DRAKE-BALLARD  COMPANY 

Capital  and  Surplus:  F <11*111  IVIortgflgCS  Second  Floor,  Palace  Bldg. 
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MERCHANTS  OF 
FINE  CLOTHES 


New  Styles  in  HATS 

For  Men  and  Young  Men 

Soft  hats  and  derbies  in  a great  variety  of  shapes, 
proportions  and  becoming  shades  have  recently 
been  received.  Knox  hats,  Borsalino  hats  and 
Standish  hats  are  shown  in  an  abundance,  also 
English  made  caps  and  cloth  hats  in  styles  that 
are  appreciated  by  all  well-dressed  men. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  CLOTHING  HOUSE 

Hennepin  at  6th 


Established  1882 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Stationery  for  Banks 

of  the  Northwest — all  the 
necessary  printing  for  the 
daily  round  of  business. 

We  are  specializing  on 
this  work  — you’d  appre- 
ciate our  service. 

Hahn  & Harmon  Co.,  Printers 


Main  3366 


410-414  Fifth  Ave.  So. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


T.  S.  37  284 


Le  Livre  Contemporain 


A magazine  devoted 
to  French  Literature 


Sent  free  on 
application. 

SCHOENHOF  BOOK  CO. 

French  Bookshop 

128  Tremont  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


MORRISSEY 

211  Essex  Building,  Tenth  Street  and 
Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis 

GOWNS,  SUITS 
COATS  and  WRAPS 


AlltO  T ,1VPf*V  In  every  way  equal  to 
i iuiu  rji  y j the  very  best  private 

service.  First-class,  well-kept  cars.  Careful, 
courteous  and  intelligent  chauffeurs.  Rea- 
sonable  rates.  HARRy  W SMJTH 

N.  W.  Tel.,  Main  6800  25  North  8th  St. 

Tri-State  Tel.,  31  730  Minneapolis 


|IEv.BankssbiddLe 


jewelers 


Q) 


Pearls  - Diamonds -Jewelry 
Watches- Clocks  - Silver 
China  - Glass  - Stationery 


Satisfactory  Selections 
Nay  Be  Made  By  Mail 
Thru  Photographs  Or  From 
The  Illustrated  Hand  Book 
Which  Will  Be  Mailed  Upon  Request 


Philadelphia 


T.-S.  37  704  —Phones—  N.  W.  Main  2591 

J.  N.  SMITH  & CO. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Contractors 

High  Grade  Plumbing 

General  Repairs  Remodeling  by 

a Specialty  Skilled  Workmen 

915  Marquette  Avenue,  Minneapolis 


Spring  Tailor-Made 
Ladies’  Suits 

ORDER  NOW!  Full  line  of  weaves 
in  choice  shades  to  select  from,  and 
February  is  the  ideal  month  to  pre- 
pare for  the  spring  season. 

R.  C.  Nielsen  & Sons 

Exclusive  Ladies’  Tailors 

1036  Nicollet  MINNEAPOLIS 


NORTH  WESTERN 
FUEL  CO. 


ST.  PAUL 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Host:  “Will  you  have  your  lemonade 
with  whisky,  or  without?” 

Old  Tope:  “With  whisky,  please — but 

without  lemonade.”  — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

As  we  understand  the  Russian  situa- 
tion, the  difference  between  a Bolshevik 
and  a bourgeois  is  about  thirty  rubles. 

— Columbia  Record. 

* * 

“Fancy,  mother,  it  says  here  James 
means  Beloved,  Charles  means  Strong.  I 
wonder  what  Bob  means?” 

“Let’s  hope  Bob  means  Business.” 

— Punch. 

* * 

Jim:  “I  envy  the  man  who  sung  the 
tenor  solo.” 

Maud:  “Why,  I thought  he  had  a very 
poor  voice.” 

Jim:  “So  did  I,  but  just  think  of  his 
nerve.”  — Brooklyn  Citizen. 

* * 

First  Westerner : “Well,  I’m  off  for  New 
York.” 

Second  Westerner:  “My  wife  is  there. 
You  may  meet  her.” 

First  Westerner:  “What  department 
store  is  she  stopping  at?” 

— Reedy’s  Mirror. 


“Can  you  get  your  wife  to  economize?” 
“Sometimes.  All  depends  on  how  we 
are  going  to  blow  the  money  we  save.” 

— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
* * 

Mg:  “No,  she  will  not  become  engaged 
until  she  is  twenty.” 

Pa:  “But,  my  dear  woman,  she  may  not 
get  the  chance  when  she  is  twenty.” 

Ma:  “Well,  then,  she  will  remain  twenty 
until  she  does.”  — Sydney  Bulletin. 

* * 

“What  made  you  a multimillionaire?” 
“My  wife.” 

“Ah,  her  tactful  help — ” 

“Nothing  like  that.  I was  simply  curi- 
ous to  know  if  there  was  any  income  she 
couldn’t  live  beyond.” 

— Kansas  City  Journal. 
* * 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“To  a husking  bee.  You  get  a kiss  if 
you  find  a red  ear.” 

“I  hope  you’ll  find  some  red  ears.” 

“I  think  I shall.  I’m  taking  along 
a few.”  — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

* * 

A visitor  in  the  slums  of  a large  city 
asked  the  wife  of  a hard  drinker  why  she 
did  not  keep  her  husband  away  from  pub- 
lic houses. 

“Well,”  she  answered,  in  a discouraged 
tone,  “I  have  done  my  best,  but  he  will 
go.” 

“Why  don’t  you  make  your  home  look 
more  attractive?” 

“I’m  sure  I’ve  tried  hard  to  make  it 
home-like  ma’m.  I’ve  took  up  the  parlor 
carpet,  and  sprinkled  sawdust  on  the 
floor,  and  put  a beer  barrel  in  the  corner. 
But  it  ain’t  made  a bit  of  difference,  as 
I can  see.”  — Tit-Bits. 


She:  “Doctor’s  bills?  Oh,  my  father’s  a 
doctor,  so  I can  be  ill  for  nothing.” 

He:  “My  father’s  a parson,  so  I can  be 
good  for  nothing.”  — Sydney  Bulletin. 

* * 

Casey:  “Finnegan  got  his  loife  insured 
last  June  an’  he’s  dead  so  quick.” 

Cassidy : “Shure,  he  must  hov  had  a pull 
wid  de  insurance  company.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

Proud  Father:  “Well,  Mac,  what  do  you 
think  of  him?” 

Mac  (critically  surveying  the  parent)  : 
“Och ! not  bad — conseedering !” 

— London  Opinion. 
* * 

A man  and  his  wife  visited  the  Louvre 
in  Paris.  “What  struck  you  most  at  the 
Louvre?”  asked  one  of  their  friends  when 
they  returned  home. 

“Oh,”  replied  the  husband,  “a  picture 
which  represented  Adam  and  Eve,  with  the 
apple  and  the  serpent.”  And  his  ex- 
cellent wife  chimed  in:  “Yes,  we  found 
that  very  interesting,  because,  you  see, 
we  know  the  anecdote.” — Reedy’s  Mirror. 
* * 

“Anything  I can  do  for  you?”  asked  a 
surgeon  as  he  passed  the  bed  of  a smiling 
but  badly-wounded  soldier. 

“Yes,  doctor;  perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
something  I’d  very  much  like  to  know.” 

“Fire  away,”  replied  the  doctor. 

“Well,  doctor,  when  one  doctor  doctors 
another  doctor,  does  the  doctor  doing  the 
doctoring  doctor  the  other  doctor  like  the 
doctor  wants  to  be  doctored,  or  does  the 
doctor  doing  the  doctoring  doctor  the 
other  doctor  like  the  doctor  doing  the 
doctoring  wants  to  doctor  him?” 

— Tit-Bits. 


There  was 
a Crowd  in 
the  Store 


and  they  were  trying  to  josh  the  Tobacco  Man 


“Have  a chew  on 
me, ’’says  he.“Break 
off  just  two  or  three 
squares.  That’s  a 
man’s  size  chew  of 
Real  Gravely.  It 
holds  its  good  taste 


so  long  it  costs  noth- 
ing extra  to  chew 
this  class  of  tobac- 
co.” • * * * 

It  goes  further — that’s 
why  you  can  get  the  good 
taste  of  this  class  of  tobac- 
co without  extra  cost. 


PEYTON  BRAND 

Real  Gravely  Chewing  Plug 

each  piece  packed  in  a pouch 


•GRAVELY  TOBACCO  CO.,  DAN  VI  LL  E , VA‘ 
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CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT 

( Continued  from,  page  163.) 

That  was  what  Germany  didn’t  reckon 
on.  At  first  the  official  Hun  had  the  idea 
that,  by  reason  of  its  wonderfully  mixed 
population,  the  United  States  of  America 
wouldn’t  dare  to  declare  war.  But  he  had 
a greater  hope  still:  he  believed  that,  at 
the  worst,  it  would  merely  attempt  to 
keep  open  a sea-passage  for  the  millions’ 
worth  of  merchandise  it  was  sending  to 
the  allies.  Blundering  as  usual,  he  didn’t 
reckon  with  the  pride  of  the  United 
States.  Not  the  pride  of  birth,  but  the 
pride  of  achievement  and  the  capacity  to 
achieve. 

There  is  no  more  unmilitary  people  on 
earth.  War  is  such  a mad  business  that 
the  Yankee  had  no  use  for  it.  He  dis- 
missed it  as  a thing  that  was  really  not 
worth  worrying  about,  because  surely  no- 
body else  would  ever  try  it  on  a large 
scale. 

He  had  a vague  idea,  got  mostly  from 
books  which  he  had  read  at  school,  that 
kings  were  somehow  responsible  for  the 
wars  of  the  past;  and  the  great  outburst 
in  Europe,  while  it  amazed  him,  only  con- 
firmed him  in  his  vague  association  of 
kings  and  wars;  and  what  had  he  to  do 
with  kings?  The  Lusitania  answered  him. 
Then  he  had  to  fight  and,  having  to  fight, 
he  had  to  win.  His  pride  in  the  invincibil- 
ity of  his  country  made  anything  else  in- 
conceivable. He  sat  down  then  to  figure 
it  all  out. 

He  had  no  military  traditions  to  speak 
of,  no  military  machine  worth  mentioning. 
He  therefore  did  not  do  anything  just 
because  somebody  else  had  done  some- 
thing like  it  on  the  outbreak  of  some  pre- 
vious war.  But  he  had  done  every  other 
kind  of  big  job — the  Panama  Canal  was 
the  last  to  stand  to  his  credit — and  he  re- 
fused to  see  that  this  war  job  was  in  prin- 
ciple different  from  any  other. 

That  explains  why  twelve  months  passed 
before  there  was  more  than  a small  hand- 
ful of  American  bayonets  in  the  line; 
why  even,  after  fifteen  months,  when  the 
tide  of  battle  turned,  the  American  divi- 
sions there  could  still  be  counted  on  the 
hand.  The  Hun  made  the  most  of  this  to 
promote  misunderstandings.  “These  fel- 
lows won’t  fight,”  he  whispered.  “They 
are  bluffing  to  get  a front  seat  at  the 
peace  table.”  It  was  a venomous  lie;  but, 
though  it  was  easily  nailed,  it  may  still 
be  well  to  say  what  America  was  really 
doing. 

I joined  an  American  ship  in  Sydney  in 
June,  when  things  still  looked  terribly 
black  in  France.  From  that  moment  un- 
til I left  New  York  I did  not  see  one 
ounce  of  white  bread,  except  at  training- 
camps.  There  were  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat  and  flour  in  the 
United  States;  but  the  people  were  doing 
without  white  bread  in  order  to  feed  first 
the  soldiers  of  the  allies  and  then  the  peo- 
ple of  the  allies. 

That  was  merely  one  small  instance  of 
the  organization  of  the  whole  country  for 
war.  Its  own  men  were  as  yet  fighting  in 
only  very  small  numbers;  but  the  country 
was  going  without  this,  that  and  the  other 
thing  so  that  others  who  had  got  ready 
to  fight  might  fight  better.  Meantime  the 
vast  financial  resources  of  the  country  were 
thrown  behind  the  allies. 

When  the  tide  had  definitely  turned, 
Bonar  Law,  speaking  in  London,  made  a 
remarkable  confession.  When  the  United 
States  came  in,  he  said,  Britain  was  so 
near  the  end  of  its  financial  resources  that 
it  had  pledged  its  last  security.  That  sug- 


gests what  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
meant  at  a time  we  can  afford  to  shudder 
at  now. 

Then  came  such  an  association  of  Brit- 
ons and  Americans  as  there  had  never  been 
before.  They  were  honestly  and  frankly 
• astonished.  They  had  for  the  most  part 
heard  merely  the  worst  about  one  another 
— and  often  worse  than  the  worst. 

The  American  understood  that  the  En- 
glishman was  a hopelessly  hidebound 
Conservative.  He  was  astonished  to  find 
that  his  own  President  would  pass  as  a 
conservative  in  the  most  conservative 
English  circles.  Certainly  no  English 
Liberal  would  admit  that  Woodrow  Wil- 
son was  a Liberal  of  anything  later  than 
the  mid-Victorian  period.  Yet  this  was 
the  man  whom  the  American  trusted  in  a 
crisis  above  all  other  men;  and  did  well 
to  trust,  for  the  world  has  today  no  more 
clear-visioned  statesman,  though  in  Clem- 
enceau  and  Lloyd-George  it  has  bolder 
ones. 

The  American  had  been  assured  that 
Britain  was  not  only  effete,  it  was  also 
selfish  beyond  words;  it  wanted  the  whole 
earth,  in  spite  of  its  incompetence.  His 
schoolbooks  again  had  planted  that  idea; 
and  the  big  and  tremendously  energetic 
Irish-descended  population  of  the  States 
had  cultivated  it.  Tales  of  oppression 
had  been  passed  on  to  these  citizens  by 
their  fathers;  they  knew  nothing  of  any 
other  side  to  the  story.  They  didn’t  want 
to  know  any  other.  The  worse  you  think 
of  your  neighbor  the  easier  it  is  to  think 
well  of  yourself. 

There  has  been  a remarkable  conver- 
sion on  both  sides.  When  the  Yankee 
first  came  to  France  and  spoke  to  the 
Australian  in  the  language  of  self-con- 
fidence,— and  a little  more, — contemptu- 
ous words  were  followed  by  hard  blows. 
Today  the  two  are  the  best  of  friends; 
in  fact,  such  good  friends  that  the 
Australians  were  the  first  people  that 
the  Yankee  was  used  with  in  the  front 
line. 

He  has  found  British  high  authority, 
too,  quite  as  generous  as  the  Digger  or  the 
Tommy  in  the  ranks.  He  has  found  those 
whom  he  thought  utterly  selfish  not  mere- 
ly generous  but  utterly  self-sacrificing. 
He  knows  the  story  of  the  Old  Contempt- 
ibles.  But  better  still  does  he  realize  what 
the  British  navy  has  done.  He  has  seen 
the  little,  wave-swept,  storm-racked  de- 
stroyer threshing  a way  for  his  own  great 
convoys;  he  knows  that  over  seventy  per 
cent  of  all  the  American  troops  that  have 
been  taken  to  Europe  have  gone  in  Brit- 
ish ships  and  over  eighty  per  cent  of 
them  have  crossed  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  navy;  and  he  knows  that  the 
protection  has  been  so  nearly  perfect  that 
the  enemy  has  been  able  to  snatch  less 
than  one  man  in  every  five  thousand  from 
service. 

The  Yankee  soldier  knows  these  things 
of  the  Briton,  and  the  Tommy  and  the 
Digger  know  them  of  the  American.  But 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  misconcep- 
tions still  prevail;  and  those  of  us  who 
want  to  see  the  peace  of  the  world  assured 
can’t  do  better  work  than  in  rooting  them 
out  whenever  and  wherever  we  find  them. 

For  ourselves,  first  and  foremost  we 
need  to  get  over  the  British  contempt  for 
American  spread-eagling.  The  Yankee 
yells  at  the  top  of  his  voice  that  his  is  the 
greatest  country  on  earth.  Well,  let  him. 
We  have  got  to  realize  that  he  has  to  put 
something  in  the  place  of  racial  unity  and 
national  tradition.  And  we  ought  to  re- 
alize that  if  he  hadn’t,  in  this  and  similar 
ways,  put  this  something  in  place  of  those 


things  which  we  have,  his  extraordinary 
heterogeneous  millions  never  could  have 
been  brought  to  our  aid  when  aid  was  so 
desperately  needed. 

What  he  supplied  is  not  to  be  counted 
by  his  contribution  of  men.  Not  even  by 
his  contribution  of  money.  He  supplied 
that  inpalpable  but  none  the  less  invalu- 
able thing  called  morale.  With  his  hun- 
dred millions  behind  us  we  knew  that  we 
simply  must  win.  The  Hun,  once  he  saw 
that  the  British  navy  could  beat  his  sub- 
marines, and  pour  fresh  Yankee  millions 
into  the  trenches,  knew  just  as  surely  that 
he  simply  must  lose.  And  that  knowl- 
edge was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

— P.  X.  in  Sydney  Bulletin. 
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Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  of  the  old,  original,  before-the-war  quality,  is  again 
on  the  market.  It  is  the  same  high  quality  with  which  were  made  those 
delicious  cakes,  cookies,  pastries,  biscuits,  and  breads  you  used  to  have. 
See  that  your  cook  buys  Pillsbury’s  Best. 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD 
It  is  significant  that  practically  all  the 
forces  throughout  the  world  which  are 
seeking  to  take  advantage  of  the  confu- 
sion and  unsettlement  immediately  follow- 
ing war  to  create  social  upheaval  and 
overthrow  established  law  and  the  re- 
straints of  stable,  responsible  government 
are  essentially  irreligious. 

The  repudiation  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, the  foundation  of  all  law,  is  the 
first  requirement  of  anarchy.  The  denial 
of  God,  the  incarnation  of  order,  must 
precede  an  attempt  to  create  a state  of  disorder.  If  force 
and  violence  are  to  seize  and  possess,  regardless  of  right 
and  just  processes,  the  teachings  of  the  Christ  who  stood 
for  mercy,  justice  and  truth,  who  maintained  the  cause  of 
right  as  against  force,  must  necessarily  be  scorned. 

Immorality,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  the  keynote  of  these 
movements  which  are  now  menacing  the  peace  and  secur- 
ity of  the  world.  Free  love  and  the  overturning  of  estab- 
lished conventions  in  the  relations  of  the  family  are  one 
of  the  many  iconoclastic  reforms  either  secretly  or  openly 
advocated  by  these  evil  forces  which  are  working  in  the 
under-world  of  class  hatred,  envy,  discontent  and  vio- 
lence. License  is  to  supplant  the  true  liberty  of  restraint 
and  decency,  and  all  forms  of  religion  are  to  be  over- 
thrown and  cast  aside  in  order  that  individual  desires, 
unrestrained  and  unrebuked,  may  triumph. 

The  leaders  in  these  elements  rarely,  if  ever,  hesitate 
to  denounce  religion  and  the  worship  of  God  as  shackles 
which  must  be  cast  aside  before  the  kind  of  freedom  they 
advocate  can  be  attained,  and  a scrutiny  into  the  life  rec- 
ords of  most  of  them  will  disclose  a defiance,  not  only  of 
conventions,  but  of  basic  principles  of  living  which  are 


upheld  by  religious  teachings  and  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines which  underly  all  conceptions  based  upon  belief  in 
God.  It  is  inherent  in  the  mind  that  would  upset  orderly 
and  reasonable  government  to  repudiate  those  laws  upon 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  all  human  effort,  however 
faulty  and  defective  they  may  have  been,  to  establish  such 
government  has  been  based. 

It  may  be  possible,  although  it  is  not  probable,  that 
among  the  followers  of  these  leaders  are  some  who  still 
cling  traditionally  to  nominal  beliefs,  and  hold  tentatively 
and  doubtfully  to  some  form  of  religion;  among  such  a 
vast  diversity  of  opinions  there  necessarily  must  be  a few 
not  so  far  advanced  in  the  morass  of  disorganization  as  to 
have  wholly  abandoned  their  faith,  but  these  are  powerless 
to  influence  the  course  of  the  whole,  and  sooner  or  later 
must  either  withdraw  from  the  dangerous  and  demoraliz- 
ing company  they  keep,  or  wholly  abandon  what  little  of 
respect  for  religion  they  have  thus  far  managed  to  retain. 

Broadly  speaking,  therefore,  it  can  certainly  be  truth- 
fully said  that  these  movements,  wherever  manifested, 
are  distinctly  and  emphatically  anti-religious.  Their  in- 
tent is  plainly  to  overthrow  all  belief  in  divine  power,  all 
reliance  upon  God,  all  forms  of  worship  and  all  manifes- 
tation of  faith,  and  to  substitute  therefor  a red  religion 
based  solely  on  human  desires,  unfettered  by  law  and 
unrestrained  by  consideration  for  the  just  rights  of- any 
save  those  who  can  attain  their  ends  by  force. 

It  is  daily  becoming  more  evident  that  against  this 
danger  all  the  forces  of  Christendom  must  offer  a united 
front,  that  Christianity,  meaning  the  worship  of  and  belief 
in  Almighty  God,  in  its  widest,  broadest  and  most  liberal 
sense,  must  join  as  it  never  came  together  before  in  the 
world’s  history,  to  oppose  the  amalgamated  forces  of 
evil.  It  is  time  to  cast  aside  all  differences  of  denomina- 
tions, sects  and  creeds,  to  disregard  divisions  of  politics 
and  class  distinctions,  and  to  join  against  the  common 
enemy  which  seeks  to  overthrow  the  law  of  Moses  as  well 
as  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Unmistakably  there  remains  one  rallying  point  upon 
which  all  men  of  good  will  can  unite  in  this  emergency. 
For  lack  of  a more  comprehensive  term  it  can  be  called 
Christianity,  although  it  includes  the  defense  of  principles 
vital  to  Jew  as  well  as  Christian,  and  to  all  religions  based 
on  justice  and  truth  throughout  the  world.  Abandoning 
indifference,  doubts,  varying  opinions  and  all  shades  of 
individual  belief,  mankind  must  unite  under  a common 
banner  which  expresses  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  to 
overthrow  the  false  gods  which  are  being  set  up. 

The  light  of  the  world  stands  for  the  maintenance  of 
law,  justice,  order,  peace,  the  protection  of  the  humble, 
the  restraint  of  vicious  forces  and  the  abolition  of  vio- 
lence. This  is  religion  in  its  real  sense,  the  vital  essence 
of  right  living  and  right  thinking,  and  opposed  to  it  is 
irreligion,  exemplified  in  the  minority  movements  which 
are  striving  to  destroy  civilization  and  create  anarchy. 
The  issue  is  clearly  defined  and  daily  growing  more  dis- 
tinct; there  can  be  no  compromise. 

THE  SERPENT’S  TOOTH 

For  three  hundred  years  America  has  been  the  refuge 
of  Europe’s  oppressed,  the  hope  of  its  poor,  the  land  of 
freedom  for  those  of  its  citizens  who  found  the  restric- 
tions of  their  former  homes  intolerable.  The  Pilgrims 
came  in  1620  to  escape  the  laws  binding  them  to  religious 
servitude,  just  as  the  tide  of  German  immigration  swept 
westward  after  the  failure  of  the  uprisings  of  1848.  While 
it  is  true  that  a certain  amount  of  immigration  has  been 
due  to  the  hope  of  finding  an  easy  road  to  wealth,  by  far 
the  greater  part  has  been  the  result  of  faith  in  the  New 
World  as  the  home  of  liberty. 
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It  is  obvious  that  almost  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States  is  made  up  of  immigrants  and  their  de- 
scendants. All  that  the  nation  has  accomplished  it  owes, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  those  who  have  come  to  it  across 
the  ocean.  Of  late,  however,  there  has  been  an  extraordi- 
nary change  in  this  respect.  Whereas,  in  the  early  days, 
and  up  to  fifty  years  ago,  the  majority  of  the  immigrants 
represented  the  best  stock  of  Europe,  the  balance  has 
suddenly  shifted  southward  across  the  map,  and  America 
has  drawn,  not  from  the  best  of  the  Old  World,  but  from 
the  worst. 

This  may  be  best  exemplified  by  comparing  the  immi- 
gration figures  for  two  representative  years,  1882  and 
1912.  The  total  immigration  in  those  two  years  was 
almost  identical,  the  increase  being  a scant  six  per  cent. 

In  1882,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Germany,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  together 
supplied  eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  immigrants,  Russia, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  sending  ten  per  cent.  In 
1912  the  first  group  of  nations  contributed  but  twenty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  the  proportion  from  Rus- 
sia, Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  had  grown  to  sixty  per 
cent. 

Russia,  which  sent  over  twenty-one  thousand  immi- 
grants in  1882,  sent  a hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  in 
1912;  Austria-Hungary’s  quota  rose  from  twenty-nine  to 
a hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand,  and  from  Italy, 
almost  entirely  from  the  southern  districts,  the  immigra- 
tion rose  from  thirty-two  to  a hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand.  For  the  same  years,  the  immigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Holland,  Switzerland  and  Canada  was 
cut  in  half,  Scandinavia’s  fell  to  a quarter,  and  Germany’s 
to  a tenth.  Even  the  Turks  gained;  specific  figures  are 
not  available  as  far  back  as  1882,  but  in  1894  they  sent 
over  a mere  1,517  immigrants;  in  1913  the  United  States 
admitted  38,083  of  them. 

The  full  effect  of  this  deplorable  change  is  just  begin- 
ning to  make  itself  felt.  Before  the  war  social  unrest, 
though  sufficiently  prevalent,  found  little  encouragement ; 
the  immigrants  still  looked  back  on  what  they  had  left 
behind  as  so  immeasurably  worse  than  what  they  had 
found  that  their  sporadic  outbreaks  were  half-hearted. 
The  pressure  of  the  war  itself  held  the  entire  nation  rela- 
tively united ; the  appeal  of  the  battle  for  freedom  and 
democracy  was  sufficiently  understood  to  bring  the  alien 
population  into  line  with  those  of  native  birth.  Now, 
however,  the  garbled  and  distorted  reports  of  unlimited 
freedom  in  once  autocratic  Russia,  the  Socialist  republic 
of  Germany,  the  fall  of  kings  and  the  triumph  of  democ- 
racy, are  filling  these  foreigners  from  the  south  of  Europe 
with  inchoate  dreams  of  an  orgy  of  license.  They  sought 
America  to  escape  absolutism  and  to  seek  liberty,  and 
they  found  what  they  sought,  to  a degree  they  had  never 
believed  possible;  today,  however,  instead  of  feeling 
grateful  to  the  nation  which  has  done  so  much  for  them, 
they  are  deluded  by  tales  of  an  even  less  restricted  free- 
dom in  the  lands  from  which  they  once  fled. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  present  social  unrest  in  America 
can  be  traced  directly  to  relatively  recent  immigrants 
from  Russia  and  southern  Europe.  A radical  meeting  in 
any  American  city  is  essentially  a meeting  of  foreigners. 
Few  American  faces  are  visible,  few  British,  Swiss,  Ger- 
man or  Scandinavian.  The  Russian  Jew  predominates, 
and  it  is  he,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  wTho  mounts  the  plat- 
form and  does  the  talking.  He  talks  well,  too,  with 
fluency  and  oratorical  skill,  playing  cleverly  on  the  igno- 
rance of  his  hearers,  which  enables  him  to  distort  facts 
at  his  pleasure.  Talk  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to  him 
and  to  his  followers. 


Men  such  as  these  are  in  no  sense  Americans.  They 
have  gladly  cast  off  the  bonds  of  the  countries  from  which 
they  came,  and  have  shaken  the  dust  thereof  from  their 
feet,  but  they  have  never  made  themselves  parts  of  the 
nation  to  which,  as  suppliants,  they  came  so  short  a time 
ago.  They  have  taken  freely  of  its  good  things ; they  have 
enjoyed  its  protection  and,  in  many  cases,  waxed  exceed- 
ing fat  on  its  prosperity,  but  they  are  in  truth  the  leaders 
of  an  enemy  army,  aiming  to  destroy  the  republic  if  they 
can,  or,  failing  that,  to  shake  its  structure  with  treacher- 
ous blows. 

This  week  the  Secretary  of  Labor  loaded  fifty-four  of 
the  extreme  leaders  among  these  undesirables  in  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  states  on  special  cars,  shipped  them  across  the 
continent  under  guard,  and  is  now  presumably  embarking 
them  for  deportation  to  their  former  homes.  For  this 
vigorous  action,  and  for  the  promise  of  more  to  come,  he 
merits  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  every  one  who,  whatever 
his  origin  or  station,  deserves  to  be  called  an  American. 
The  alien  trouble-maker  has  reached  a point  where  he 
must  be  dealt  with  energetically.  In  Seattle,  only  the 
other  day,  he  and  his  kind  used  a complaint  presented  by 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  shipyard  workers  to  stop 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  city,  and  only  the  vigorous 
and  fearless  action  of  one  Ole  Hanson,  the  mayor,  whose 
name  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  American  history  as  a 
proof  of  what  Scandinavian  immigration  can  do  in  the 
way  of  true  Americanism,  prevented  a terrible  disaster. 

The  United  States  has  been  called  the  world’s  melting 
pot,  but  there  are  some  substances  which  will  not  melt, 
and  have  to  be  skimmed  off,  and  there  are  others  which 
are  rigidly  excluded.  In  the  new  Europe  which  is  grow- 
ing out  of  the  war,  there  will  no  longer  be  felt  the  need 
of  a haven  of  refuge  beyond  the  sea.  The  justification 
for  unrestricted  immigration  has  largely  passed,  and  the 
dangers  of  it  are  daily  becoming  more  manifest.  America 
will  never  seek,  nor  can  it  afford,  to  turn  back  any  who 
approach  it  with  the  honest  desire  to  become  part  of  its 
national  life;  but  it  should,  in  justice  to  its  own  people, 
set  limits  to  the  importation  of  professional  destroyers. 
It  must,  moreover,  teach  those  who  have  already  profited 
by  its  generous  welcome,  and  are  now  using  their  freedom 
to  attack  treacherously  the  very  power  which  assured  it, 
that  they  must  become  American  in  thought  and  act,  or 
go  elsewhere. 

THE  BOLSHEVIKS  SUMMONED 

While  the  proposal  to  have  delegates  from  all  the 
Russian  factions,  including  the  Bolsheviks,  in  conference 
with  representatives  of  the  Peace  Council  on  Princes 
Island  may  be  essential  to  a fair  and  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  situation,  and  therefore  unavoidable,  never- 
theless it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  strongly  with 
the  decent  and  responsible  elements  in  Russia  which  are 
called  upon  to  participate  in  such  a conference,  and  fully 
to  understand  their  objection  to  this  tacit  recognition  of 
the  rule  of  terror  and  violence  against  which  they  have 
been  so  heroically  contending. 

They  hold,  and  rightly,  that  the  Bolsheviks  are  outside 
the  pale  of  civilization,  and  do  not  represent  any  form  of 
government ; that  they  are  not  in  power  by  consent  of  the 
governed,  but  by  the  armed  strength  of  a minority  com- 
posed of  bandits  and  murderers ; that  their  control  was 
established  by  the  Germans,  not  by  Russians,  and  that 
the  so-called  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  was  a betrayal  of  Rus- 
sian interests  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky. 

To  recognize  as  worthy  of  consideration  a so-called 
government  that  only  exists  by  wholesale  murder  and 
assassination,  and  has  committed  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
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in  order  to  terrorize  the  people,  that  recognizes  neither 
law  nor  justice,  and  continues  only  because  the  Russians 
have  been  unable  thus  far  to  overcome  its  ruthless  Red 
Guard,  is  to  affront  and  humiliate  those  who  have  been 
the  friends  of  the  allies,  and  who  have  struggled  so  long 
and  desperately  to  restore  law  and  order  and  establish 
responsible  government. 

This  contention  is  a just  and  reasonable  one;  never- 
theless, hard  as  it  may  seem,  it  would  appear  that  since 
in  certain  parts  of  Russia  the  Bolsheviks  are  actually  in 
control,  however  they  may  have  acquired  and  still  main- 
tain such  power,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Peace  Council  to 
take  even  them,  thieves  and  murderers  as  they  are,  into 
consideration  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  what  they 
may  have  to  say  for  themselves.  Such  a hearing  does  not 
imply  indorsement  or  even  toleration  of  their  methods, 
but  even  an  assassin  has  a right  to  be  heard. 

The  contemptuous  and  insulting  response  of  the  Bol- 
shevik leaders  to  this  overture  is  significant  of  their  law- 
less and  desperate  character.  They  consent  to  appear, 
but  it  is  obvious  from  their  tone  that  nothing  can  be 
expected  from  them  but  a defiance  of  civilization  and  the 
laws  of  God  and  man. 

The  unspeakable  Maxim  Gorki,  now  in  full  sympathy 
with  Bolshevism,  in  an  article  in  the  Social  Demokraten, 
republished,  one  is  surprised  to  find,  in  a respectable 
American  journal,  speaks  of  the  allies  as  “imperialists.” 
He  says:  “Every  day  that  passes  the  cynicism  of  the  in- 
human policy  of  the  imperialists  becomes  steadier  and 
plainer,  and  appears  more  and  more  clearly  to  threaten 
the  people  of  Europe  with  new  wars  and  new  bloodshed. 
President  Wilson,  who  yesterday  was  an  eloquent  de- 
fender of  the  freedom  of  peoples  and  the  rights  of  democ- 
racy, today  equips  a powerful  army  ‘for  the  restoration 
of  order’  in  revolutionary  Russia.”  Again,  in  the  same 
article,  he  says:  “The  leader  of  the  campaign  against 
Russia  is  Woodrow  Wilson.” 

Parlor  Bolsheviks  in  the  United  States  are  engaged  in 
discussing  the  subject  in  terms  meant  to  suggest  that 
Bolshevism  is  an  admirable  conception  of  government ; 
certain  elements,  always  ready  to  encourage  the  over- 
throw of  order,  decency  and  justice  in  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing loot  or  prominence  in  a state  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion, are  undertaking  a propaganda  designed  to  repeat 
in  this  country  the  horrible  and  unspeakably  frightful 
situation  which  the  Bolsheviks  and  their  Red  Guard  have 
created  in  Russia ; and  a certain  grade  of  so-called  Social- 
ists, regardless  of  the  fact  that  decent  Socialists  in  Russia 
disown  the  Bolsheviks,  are  encouraging  them  here. 

There  is  no  lack  of  reliable,  first-hand  evidence  to 
show  what  Bolshevism  actually  means,  what  it  has  done 
and  is  still  doing  in  .Russia.  This  testimony  has  been 
pouring  into  Europe  and  America.  Bolshevism  does  not 
mean  the  rule  of  the  majority,  it  means  the  rule  of  the 
minority  which,  by  sudden  force,  seizes  upon  power  and 
proceeds  to  hold  it  by  fear  and  terrorism.  Murder,  arson 
and  wholesale  robbery  are  the  least  of  its  crimes ; there 
are  others  which  it  commits  which  are  indescribable  and 
unmentionable. 

It  does  not  seek  to  elevate  and  improve  the  condition 
of  the  lower  class,  but  rather  to  drag  down  all  classes  to 
one  common  basis  of  ignorance,  crime  and  open  debauch- 
ery, to  destroy  and  dissipate  all  property,  to  reduce  the 
whole  world  to  a state  of  common  lawlessness,  despair, 
bankruptcy  and  hopeless  ruin.  This  is  what  Bolshevism 
is  doing  in  Russia,  and  this  is  what  it  aims  to  accomplish 
elsewhere.  It  recognizes  no  god  but  brutal  lust,  and  it  has 
no  end  but  confusion,  dishonour  and  shame. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  about  Bolshevism;  its  hideous 


fruit  makes  its  character  known  beyond  question.  It  is 
far  more  impossible  that  it  should  continue  to  exist  than 
that  the  previous  menace  to  civilization  and  humanity, 
German  militarism,  should  be  perpetuated.  Bolshevism 
is  not  democracy,  it  is  murder. 

It  is  impossible  and  inconceivable  that  Bolshevism  can 
continue  any  longer  than  it  may  take  to  restore  peace  and 
order  to  the  world;  it  can  thrive  only  in  confusion  and 
tumult.  It  is  merely  the  madness  of  men  lost  to  reason 
and  justice,  and  vainly  hoping  to  combat  the  orderly 
forces  of  civilization.  It  will,  of  course,  pass  away,  but 
meantime  its  encouragement  should  not  be  tolerated. 
Bolshevism  is  worse  than  treason;  it  is  a crime  against 
humanity. 

The  Peace  Council,  in  inviting  the  Bolsheviks  to  come 
forward  before  the  bar  of  civilization  and  make  known 
what  they  stand  for,  is  by  no  means  encouraging  or  rec- 
ognizing them.  It  is  merely  calling  upon  outlaws  to 
present  their  case  and  give  reason,  if  there  be  any,  why 
they  should  be  permitted  to  exist.  It  is  a summons  to 
justice  rather  than  to  recognition,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Bolsheviks  are  loath  to  respond.  They  will  be  given  a 
chance  to  be  heard  before  they  are  formally  judged,  and 
if  they  fail  to  come  forth  and  answer  touching  the  future 
peace  of  the  world,  to  which  they  are  now  the  outstanding 
menace,  ways  will  doubtless  be  found  by  which  they  can 
be  made  to  give  way  before  the  forces  of  peace  and  order 
which  the  allied  nations  now  command,  and  which  they 
will  certainly  exert  if  necessary. 


CHINA’S  MILITARY  RULERS 

Meager  press  dispatches  recently  brought  the  news 
that  China  had  composed  her  internal  differences  and  that 
means  had  been  found  to  end  the  paralyzing  civil  war  of 
the  past  two  years.  This  was  directly  responsive,  it  was 
frankly  stated,  to  the  warning  uttered  by  President  Wil- 
son three  or  four  months  ago,  and  the  equally  potent 
admonition,  presented  in  the  form  of  a memorandum  after 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  by  the  five  allied  diplomats 
at  Peking. 

China  now  officially  declares  her  house  in  order,  and 
has  accredited  her  two  representatives  to  the  Peace  Con- 
gress. The  government  at  Peking,  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Hsu,  presumably  has  the  recognition  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  allies,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
China’s  representatives  have  prepared  a programme  of 
aims  and  interests  to  be  presented  to  the  conference. 

All  may  be  well  in  this  arrangement.  Dispositions 
of  the  great  Peace  Congress  may  confirm  by  salutary 
measures  the  apparent  tranquillity  in  China.  If  internal 
stability  has  been  reached  through  her  own  efforts,  which 
seems  extremely  unlikely,  or  if  only  a temporary  adjust- 
ment of  affairs  has  been  effected,  the  situation  may  be 
saved  through  outside  forces  developing  from  the  terms 
of  peace. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  if  left  to  herself  China 
never  would  be  able  to  emerge  permanently  from  the  state 
of  administrative  chaos  that  has  marred  the  republican 
experiment  ever  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu  dy- 
nasty in  1911,  without  ridding  herself  definitely  of  the 
military  millstone  that  hangs  about  her  political  neck. 
This  would  require  not  only  a new  constitution,  but  a new 
attitude  of  mind  toward  representative  government.  The 
constitution  can  easily  be  altered,  or  rebuilt,  already  it 
has  had  a dizzy  career  of  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  will 
not  be  so  easy  to  change  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  the 
old-time  military  politicians.  Probably  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  wait  until  most  of  them  die  off. 

Each  province  in  China  has  a military  and  a civil 
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governor.  Frequently  they  are  at  loggerheads,  and  usual- 
ly the  military  “tuchun”  is  the  actual  ruler.  This  system 
is  essentially  what  it  was  under  the  old  imperialism.  It 
involves  a pernicious  and  endless  chain  of  powder-and- 
ball  government.  The  tuchun  generally  has  under  his 
control  two  or  more  divisions  of  troops,  paid  by  the  federal 
government,  but  in  effect  constituting  the  anomaly  of  a 
private  army,  used  expressly  for  the  advancement  of  the 
tuchun. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  rid  of  a tuchun. 
He  constitutes  a powerful  factor  in  national  politics. 
He  is  necessary  to  the  party  in  power  at  Peking.  There- 
fore he  must  be  bought  if  possible,  and  if  not,  other 
tuchuns  must  be  retained  to  crush  him.  Unfortunately, 
when  a tuchun  has  been  admitted  generously  to  the  na- 
tional treasury,  and  his  military  machinery  has  been 
lubricated  to  the  point  of  great  power  and  efficiency,  it 
so  happens  that  he  then  persists  in  having  the  government 
run  to  suit  his  majestic  desires.  He  telegraphs  to  the 
central  government  expressing  mandatory  opinions  as  to 
who  is  or  who  is  not  a fit  man  for  a cabinet  position ; 
unless  his  suggestions  meet  with  prompt  acquiescence  he, 
in  effect,  declares  his  independence,  and  civil  war  flour- 
ishes. 

The  tuchun  also  has  his  troubles,  for  the  chain  of  mili- 
tary iniquity  is  endless.  He,  too,  as  well  as  the  central 
government,  has  to  take  orders  from  inferiors.  His  divi- 
sional commanders  dictate  to  him,  and  watch  for  an  op- 
portunity to  oust  him  by  intrigue  or  violence.  The  briga- 
dier generals,  the  majors,  the  captains,  and  so  on  down  the 
line,  all  take  their  treacherous  share  of  this  military  fran- 
chise to  run  the  government. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Chinese  army  of  today  con- 
sists of  a million  men.  This  great  force  did  not  fire  a 
shot  at  the  Hun,  a task  to  which  it  had  been  dedicated 
by  the  central  government;  its  elements,  instead,  were 
firing  variously  and  promiscuously  at  each  other.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  establishment  there  are  from  two 
to  three  hundred  thousand  bandits  and  irregular  troops ; 
although,  for  that  matter,  the  properly  accredited  soldier 
is  scarcely  less  than  a freebooter.  The  conduct  of  many 
of  them,  both  of  the  north  and  south,  on  entering  cap- 
tured cities  or  villages,  has  been  one  of  wanton  brutality, 
looting  and  outrage. 

Fundamentally,  China’s  internal  difficulty  is  an  an- 
cient dissension  between  north  and  south,  built  up  and 
perpetuated  by  many  causes,  ethnical  and  economical  as 
well  as  political.  Civil  strife  between  the  two  geograph- 
ical divisions  has  been  practically  constant  since  1911. 
Various  means  have  been  attempted  to  end  this  enmity, 
or  to  impose  an  agreement,  h or  ten  months  the  ablest 
of  all  China’s  republican  premiers,  Tuan  Chi-jui,  tried 
to  bring  the  prolonged  civil  war  to  a close  by  force,  and 
failed.  Former  President  Feng  Kuo-chang  attempted  to 
effect  a reunion  by  means  of  intrigue,  and  failed  likewise. 
The  new  president,  Hsu  Shih-chang,  has  tried  friendship 
and  amicable  accommodation.  He  has  had  an  apparent 
success,  but  China  still  is  an  armed  camp.  The  tuchuns 
have  not  been  reformed  overnight;  they  are  not  dead  or 
enfeebled  by  old  age,  and  the  system  that  begat  them 
still  flourishes. 

The  situation  is  curiously  like  that  of  a cat  pursuing 
its  nether  appendage.  Every  effort  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment to  compose  the  nation  s difficulties  by  force  of 
arms  merely  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  strengtli  of 
the  military  autocracy  that  makes  peace  and  progress 
impossible.  Perhaps  President  Hsu  will  find  a way  to 
pull  the  teeth  of  the  system,  but  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  his  friendly  neighbors  among  the  nations  will  have 
to  be  called  in  to  assist  at  an  official  execution. 


THE  MAYFLOWER 

On  last  Thanksgiving  Day,  an  American  service  was 
held  at  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  London,  entirely  con- 
ducted by  Americans.  On  this  occasion  the  following 
poem,  written  by  Admiral  Ronald  A.  Hopwood,  was  pre- 
sented in  the  vestry  of  the  church  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  James 
De  Wolf  Perry,  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island: 

THE  CONVOY 

TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall 
doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with 
pjm.  — Psaum  cxxvi.,  6. 

She  spoke  the  East-bound  convoy  that  made  to  pass  her  by 
And  prayed  their  leave  to  follow  and  sail  in  company ; 

An  old,  old  craft  and  truly  full  frail  for  such  a trip, 

So  the  transports  answered  gently,  “5ou’re  only  a sailing 
ship.” 

“Too  slow  for  an  East-bound  convoy  with  men  from  ev’ry 
State — 

Texas  to  North  Dakota,  New  York  to  Golden  Gate; 

They  drive  us  night  and  morning,  but  we  be  strong  and 
new ; 

Sail,  an’  you  will,  with  the  convoy,  but — we  may  not  stay 
for  you.” 

And  twilight  fell  on  the  convoy  as  they  met  the  North- 
East  wind, 

A rising  sea  before  them  and  the  setting  sun  behind. 

“Sail  an’  you  will,  with  the  convoy” — and  even  while  they 
hailed, 

Lo!  to  the  van  of  the  convoy,  the  stranger  passed  and 
sailed. 

Then  some  with  jest  and  laughter,  but  most  with  some- 
thing more,  ■ 

They  drove  the  East-bound  convoy  as  they  never  drove 
before ; 

And  none  were  left  behind  her,  yet  none  could  wear  her 
down, 

The  strongest  held  no  vantage,  the  weakest  held  her  own. 

And  here  was  all  their  birthright,  here  was  the  faith  they 
hold. 

The  secret  of  their  sailing,  old  as  the  stars  are  old, 
Emblazoned  on  their  banners,  where  none  are  great  or 
small, 

But  fashioned  in  a glory  that  differs  not  at  all. 

And  so  their  eyes  were  opened  to  know  her  as  she  sped 
Sea-fire  on  wake  and  forefoot  and  the  stars  about  her 
head ; 

And  bright  above  her  counter  shone  forth  her  deathless 
name 

While  clear  across  the  waters  her  song  to  the  convoy  came. 

“I  carried  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  out  on  their  lonely  quest 
With  the  seed  of  a mighty  freedom  to  plant  it  in  the  V est; 
And  seed  time’s  turned  to  harvest,  and  now  their  children 
come 

Bringing  their  sheaves  rejoicing,  so  I lead  the  harvest 
home. 

“Hurry!  the  East-bound  convoy,  if  you’d  keep  my  sails 
in  sight. 

I’m  an  old  ship  now,  my  daughters,  but  my  heart  is  young 
tonight, 

For  Maine  and  California  and  all  of  the  dear  home  States 
Are  giving  their  best  that  Freedom  may  open  her  Golden 
Gates.” 
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Out  of  the  mass  of  “special 
correspondent”  news  from 
Paris,  and  the  laconic  official 
announcements,  it  is  possible  to 
extract  very  little  of  specific 
value  concerning  the  work  of 
the  Conference  during  the  past 
few  days.  This  much,  howev- 
er, is  clear:  the  plan  for  a League  of  Nations  has  pro- 
gressed far  and  rapidly.  The  committee  in  charge,  head- 
ed by  President  Wilson,  has  been  formulating  a definite 
constitution,  apparently  modeled  on  that  of  the  United 
States,  providing  for  a three-part  government,  with  ex- 
ecutive, legislative  and  judicial  departments,  and  with  a 
joint  military  and  naval  force  at  its  disposal.  Until  a 
full  announcement  concerning  it  is  made,  it  is  quite  use- 
less to  attempt  any  discussion  of  its  specific  features,  and 
worse  than  useless  to  believe  most  of  what  the  newspaper 
correspondents  have  daily  to  say  about  it. 


strike,  coupled  with  a degree  of  terrorism.  Stores,  res- 
taurants, schools  and  theatres  were  closed,  the  shipyards 
were  deserted,  streetcars  stopped  running,  and  news- 
paper plants  were  closed  down.  Soup  kitchens  had  to 
be  established  to  feed  the  business  population.  Energetic 
measures  by  Mayor  Ole  Hanson  rapidly  restored  normal 
conditions,  however,  and  his  adequate  police  protection 
and  the  threat  of  turning  the  city  over  to  martial  govern- 
ment undermined  the  strike ; his  belligerent  ultimatum  to 
what  he  described  as  the  terrorists  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
turbance promises  to  become  a classic  document  in  the 
literature  of  industrial  disputes. 

The  Seattle  strike,  which  reached  a climax  on  Thurs- 
day, February  6,  affected  about  seventy  thousand  workers, 
half  of  whom  left  their  places  of  employment  in  sympathy 
with  the  striking  metal  workmen  in  the  shipyards,  who 
walked  out  on  January  21.  The  sympathetic  movement 
was  generally  discountenanced  by  the  national  union  labor 
authorities,  and  this  was  one  of  the  causes  for  its  speedy 
defeat. 

Tacoma  experienced  a situation  similar  to  that  of 
Seattle,  although  less  acute.  Minor  strike  disturbances 
are  reported  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  among 
them  the  Butte  mining  district,  where  twelve  thousand 
workmen  are  idle. 


UNREST  IN  THE  LABOR  WORLD 

The  week  of  Wednesday,  February  5,  through  Tues- 
day, February  11,  was  characterized  by  two  major  labor 
disturbances,  one  centering  in  London  and  the  other  in 
Seattle.  Both  were  provisionally  settled  after  reaching 
alarming  proportions. 

In  London  all  underground  and  surface  transportation 
lines  were  tied  up  for  several  days,  and  extension  of  the 
strike  to  railroad  lines  throughout  England  seemed  prob- 
able on  February  6,  when  an  agreement  was  reached  be- 
tween the  London  companies  and  their  employees,  insur- 
ing an  eight-hour  day  exclusive  of  mealtimes,  and  open- 
ing the  way  for  further  adjustments. 

Londoners  have  not  known  another  week  so  demoraliz- 
ing to  business  since  the  air  raid  week  in  September,  1917, 
when  there  was  a bombardment  of  the  city  nearly  every 
night.  The  government  declined  to  intervene,  but  put  in 
service  several  hundred  motor  lorries  with  military  driv- 
ers. There  were  simultaneous  strikes  by  the  electrical 
trade-unions  and  the  London  hotel  waiters.  Thousands 
of  London  business  men  were  compelled  to  sleep  in  their 
offices  at  the  height  of  the  disturbance. 

A series  of  far  more  formidable  industrial  issues  con- 
fronts England,  and  the  problem  of  labor  unrest  is  gen- 
eral throughout  Europe.  The  three  great  railway  unions 
of  the  L nited  Kingdom  are  formulating  new  demands, 
and  dissatisfaction  is  being  voiced  by  the  Miners’  Federa- 
tion and  the  transport  workers.  Shipbuilding  for  some 
time  has  been  practically  at  a standstill  in  the  great  yards 
of  Glasgow  and  Belfast,  and  military  interference  has 
been  found  necessary  in  Glasgow  to  prevent  destructive 
rioting.  A touch  of  humor  is  lent  to  the  gloomy  situation 
by  a small  strike  in  Liverpool  by  dock  workers  who  re- 
fused to  load  whisky  designed  for  export,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  needed  at  home.  Several  thousand  miners  in 
the  Welsh  coal  districts  are  inactive. 

The  southern  provinces  of  Sweden  are  without  trans- 
portation as  the  result  of  a railway  strike,  and  the  food 
situation  of  the  interior  towns  is  alarming.  Iron  workers 
in  Italy  are  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  government  on 
their  demands  for  shorter  hours.  The  farmers  of  Argen- 
tina are  on  a strike  that  seriously  hampers  the  movement 
of  grain. 

Seattle  suffered  from  a near  approach  to  a general 


DEPORTING  THE  UNDESIRABLE  ALIENS 

• Opinion  has  developed  to  the  point  of  conviction,  both 
in  America  and  Great  Britain,  that  the  world’s  labor 
troubles  are  being  brought  to  a state  of  the  utmost  gravity 
by  Bolshevism.  Alien  radicals  are  known  to  have  gained 
temporary  control  of  the  striking  unions  in  Seattle,  and 
the  authorities  in  England  have  expressed  the  suspicion 
that  labor  troubles  there  are  being  seized  upon  as  a means 
of  advancing  the  general  plan  of  Bolshevik  destruction. 

The  result  of  this  development  in  the  United  States 
is  the  opening  of  a congressional  investigation  into  the 
spread  of  Bolshevism,  and  a dramatic  programme  of 
deportation  for  undesirable  aliens  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration.  The  first  fruits  of  this  harvest 
were  reaped  in  Seattle  at  the  height  of  the  strike,  fifty- 
four  alien  agitators,  suspected  of  Bolshevik  and  anar- 
chistic affiliations,  being  conducted  under  arrest  to  Ellis 
Island,  where  they  await  repatriation.  The  Bureau  of 
Immigration  has  its  arrangements  made  for  the  deporta- 
tion of  several  thousand  such  undesirables,  many  of  whom 
are  under  arrest  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  or  under 
constant  surveillance.  Shipping  for  this  purpose  was  not 
available  during  the  war,  but  can  be  had  soon. 

Great  Britain  has  in  contemplation  similar  activity, 
and  the  Great  War  Veterans’  Association  of  Canada  has 
asked  the  Dominion  government  to  adopt  a policy  of 
deportations  for  alien  agitators,  an  examination  into  the 
loyalty  of  those  suspected  of  enemy  sympathies,  and  the 
curtailment  of  certain  civil  rights  of  such  as  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  country. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  PROGRAMMES 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  indorsed  the  ad- 
ministration policy  of  naval  expansion,  subject  to  the 
agreement  of  the  Peace  Conference  on  limitation  of  arma- 
ment. The  entire  naval  appropriation  bill  was  adopted, 
together  with  the  three-year  building  programme,  in 
which  the  chief  items  are  ten  battleships  and  ten  scout 
cruisers. 

A temporary  military  establishment  of  28,579  officers 
and  509,909  enlisted  men  is  provided  in  the  annual  army 
appropriation  bill  reported  to  the  House  on  Monday  of 
this  week.  The  measure  carries  an  appropriation  of  $1,- 
007,289,400.  Among  the  notable  features  of  the  bill  are 
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those  restoring  recruiting,  abolishing  distinctive  service 
stripes  for  over-sea  or  home  service,  and  continuing  the 
increased  war  pay  for  enlisted  men. 

SUFFRAGE  AMENDMENT  AGAIN  LOSES 

By  a margin  of  one  vote,  equal  suffrage  met  its  fourth 
defeat  in  the  Senate  on  Monday,  February  10.  No  fur- 
ther action  at  this  session  is  possible,  but  suffragists  an- 
nounce that  the  campaign  for  submission  of  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  constitutional  amendment,  now  half  a century 
old,  will  be  renewed  in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress. 

PROGRESS  OF  PROHIBITION  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  distillers  are  endeavoring  to  circumvent 
complete  prohibition  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  pro- 


posing to  the  government  that  bars,  which  were  closed 
under  the  order-in-council  war  measures  directed  against 
the  liquor  business,  shall  not  be  reopened;  they  would 
substitute  a system  of  selling  direct  to  the  consumer,  for 
his  private  use,  under  government  supervision. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO 

Relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  are 
“most  cordial,”  in  the  opinion  of  Henry  F.  Fletcher, 
American  ambassador  to  Mexico,  who  has  just  returned 
to  the  United  States  for  conferences  in  the  offices  of  the 
State  department.  He  reports  that,  while  there  are  many 
important  matters  pending,  the  two  governments  are  ap- 
proaching a solution  of  them  in  the  most  friendly  spirit. 


Two  Great  Leaders,  Photographed  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  Who  Are  Leaving  the  Peace  Conference 
President  Wilson  Sails  on  February  16,  and  Premier  Lloyd-George  Has  Returned  to  England  for  Three  Weeks 
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RESCUING  HAMLET  FROM  TRADITION 


There  is  nothing  more  jealous  of  the  newcomer  than 
theatrical  tradition.  We  inherit  from  generations  before 
us  certain  set  exclamations  which  we  jot  down  in  our 
memories  as  standards.  They  are  the  barbed  wire  of 
theatrical  No  Man’s  Land,  and  we  are  the  snipers  Vho 
take  pot  shots  at  the  poor  actor  who  ventures  forth, 
through  the  underbrush  of  annotated  editions,  to  scale  the 
heights.  How  many  actors  have  been  downed  in  this 
manner!  But  New  York  has  just  decorated  a newcomer 
with  the  Victoria  Cross  of  approval;  the  public  would 
heartlessly  have  finished  him  if  he  hadn’t,  by  a flank 
attack,  totally  unarmed  them.  And  now  they  are  all  hail- 
ing Walter  Hampden  as  the  finest  Hamlet  of  the  time. 
They  again  fall  into  stereotyped  phrases,  exclaiming, 
“Not  in  twenty-five  years  has  a presentation,  such  as  this, 
commanded  so  much 
space  and  attention  in 
the  press.”  It  is  that 
exclamation  which, 
with  some,  will  tempt 
them  to  see  him.  It 
may  even  be  that  those 
of  the  older  generation 
who  have  heretofore 
said,  “Booth  was  the 
only  Hamlet,”  or  “Ad- 
elaide Nielson  was  the 
only  Juliet,”  will  have 
curiosity  whetted  to 
brave  the  latest  Dane. 

The  interesting  im- 
pression I get,  not  only 
from  Mr.  Hampden’s 
performance,  hut  also 
1 from  conversation  with 
him,  is  that  he  has  done 
a piece  of  work  for  the 
love  of  it;  he  has 
reached  a true  delinea- 
tion of  what  critics 
have  made  a very  com- 
plex character,  through 
giving  himself  over  to 
a simple  appreciation 
of  the  essential  mean- 
• ing  of  the  part.  He 
seems  to  be  thoroughly 
placid  about  tradition  ; 
he  seems  to  be  care- 
free about  readings, 
and  untrammeled  about  the  echoes  of  other  actors’  voices 
in  the  part.  He  has  not,  like  Mr.  Sothern,  set  himself 
specifications  from  measurements  of  others.  Yet  he  has 
done  no  violence  to  tradition.  It  strikes  me  that  he  has 
been  courteous  to  our  prejudiced  conceptions  of  the  part. 
He  did  not  court  criticism,  through  eccentricity,  by  mak- 
ing his  a blond  Hamlet;  he  did  not  set  to  and  give  us  an 
antiquarian  performance.  He  simply  played  the  part, 
and  it  has  come  out  a very  vital  delineation,  sensate  with 
feeling  and  colorful  with  youthful  courtesy  and  vigor. 

Vigor,”  I hear  the  lover  of  tradition  say,  “why,  Ham- 
let is  a prince  forever  inactive  of  will.  He  who  fails  to 
give  us  that,  fails  to  give  us  Hamlet.”  But  tradition  has 
no  right  to  say  thus  and  so,  and  allow  nothing  else.  Tra- 
dition has  so  often  proven  to  he  a liar  in  this  respect. 


Hamlet  was  fat  because  Burbage  was  fat;  Hamlet  was 
physical  because  Forrest  was  physical;  Hamlet  was 
vibrant  with  sadness  because  Edwin  Booth  was  himself 
the  epitome  of  sadness ; Hamlet  has  now  the  dash  of  intel- 
lectual energy  because  Mr.  Hampden,  himself  a young 
man  of  physical  forcefulness  governed  by  intellectual  re- 
serve, makes  him  so.  I have  no  doubt  there  are  those  in 
his  audiences  who  are  surprised  that  Hamlet  had  any 
irony  to  him.  Yet  Forbes-Robertson,  in  the  days  when 
his  Hamlet  was  more  to  him  than  his  voice,  used  to  read 
lines  that  sounded  sharply  with  the  courteous  irony  of 
the  student. 

Now,  we  may  say,  with  truth,  that  tradition  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  acting,  and  then  has  nothing.  By  that 
I mean  a player,  essaying  for  the  first  time  a part  so 

time-honoured  as  Ham- 
let, should,  for  his  own 
sharpening  of  intellect, 
read  what  others  have 
drawn  from  the  part; 
and  then  he  should 
throw  what  he  does  not 
need  far  away  from 
him.  There  is  a dan- 
ger in  ignoring  entirely 
the  force  of  mind  which 
other  actors  of  intellect 
have  concentrated  on  a 
role,  and  by  which  they 
have  been  successfully 
acclaimed  in  days  gone 
by.  The  dire  result  of 
independence  was  seen 
last  year  when  Miss 
Laurette  Taylor  es- 
sayed the  character  of 
Katherine  in  “The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,” 
and  made  her  a board- 
ing-house hoyden.  She 
aimed  to  be  eccentrical- 
ly outside  the  accepted 
idea  of  what  Katherine 
should  be.  She  was 
precociously  independ- 
ent, refusing  even  to 
give  what  the  text  sug- 
gested. But  it  was  not, 
in  the  end,  the  Shrew 
that  Shakespeare  drew. 

I do  not  criticize  her  impatience  of  tradition ; I criticize 
her  interpretation  of  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Hampden  has  bent  his  spirit  to  the  curve  of 
Shakespeare’s  plain  meaning.  He  has  not  aimed  for  spe- 
cial readings,  but  his  intelligence  has  paid  due  heed  to 
Shakespeare’s  wording,  with  the  result  that  his  Hamlet 
comes  out  of  the  traditional  past  a very  live  figure,  reborn 
in  this  twentieth  century  with  some  of  the  elans  of  our 
human  selves. 

It  was  a brave  attempt,  but  a natural  one.  Unherald- 
ed, he  appeared  at  the  Shakespeare  Playhouse — a rather 
crude  organization,  which  for  several  years  has  tried, 
commendably,  to  keep  Shakespeare  before  the  public. 
Certainly  the  Elizabethan  theatre  could  not  have  been 
more  devoid  of  theatrical  allurement  than  the  surround- 
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ings  in  which  Mr.  Hampden  poured  his  molten  art.  And 
his  Hamlet  took  shape  gracefully,  an  eminent  likeness  of 
his  own  intelligence,  and  certainly  very  like  the  Hamlet 
of  the  text.  He  walked  untrammeled  on  the  boards. 
When  Mr.  Sothern  walked,  one  could  hear  the  pages  of 
commentary  rustle  on  the  stage.  But  Hampden  had  a 
clear  conception;  he  wanted  , ? _ ...... r„,. 

to  portray  a young  man, — 
university  bred,  — whose 
learning  made  him  ironical 
of  experience  which  he  had 
not  yet  been  called  upon  to 
handle.  Courteously  sopho- 
moric  is  this  Dane  of  his  con- 
ception,— a Dane  with  an  in- 
tolerant intelligence,  always 
held  within  bounds  by  breed- 
ing and  a naturally  contem- 
plative mood  which  scholar- 
ship sometimes  creates  in  a 
sensitive  nature.  This  holds 
him  back  even  more  than  the 
weight  of  conscience  made 
heavy  by  a brooding  melan- 
choly. Whether  or  not  in- 
nately, Hampden  has  ar- 
rived at  the  Coleridge  inter- 
pretation. The  latter  speaks 
of  Hamlet’s  intellectual  ac- 
tivity and  his  bravery,  but 
does  not  over-emphasize  mor- 
bidity. 

If  a stranger,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  traditional 
Hamlet,  were  to  see  Mr. 

Hampden’s  Hamlet,  he 
would  probably  tell  you  that 
any  fool  could  render  a ver- 
dict of  sanity  in  his  case. 

The  rashness  of  youth,  the 
hesitancy  of  youth,  the  quan- 
dary of  youth — such  is  the 
new  Hamlet:  a right  gentle 
but  active  young  man  who 
abhors  a mother’s  act,  though 
filial  to  her ; who,  loving 
Ophelia,  yet  scorns  her  weak 
loyalty  and  pities  her  fragile 
person;  an  impetuous  friend 
witli  a youth’s  rush  of  en- 
ergy, who  trusts  only  to  find 
himself  played  upon  by  court 
intrigue ; yet  brave  and  quick 
in  fitful  moments,  as  when  he 
kills  Polonious,  or  duels  with 
Laertes.  In  the  latter  in- 
stance, Mr.  Hampden  does 
not  suggest  the  accepted 
opinion  that  Hamlet  is  at 
last,  by  force  of  circum- 
stance, impelled  to  take 
sword  to  avenge  his  father’s 
murder ; in  this  new  per- 
formance Hamlet  is  out  to 
kill,  with  certain  show  of  pride  in  his  handling  of  a sword. 
Here  is  a youth  whose  mettle  is  stung  to  the  quick. 

So  that,  using  this  line  of  interpretation,  we  finally  get 
the  impress  of  a Hamlet  whose  circumstance  is  heavier 
than  his  youth  can  stand ; a sad  Hamlet,  but  one  who  at 
no  time  is  mentally  crumbling,  wild,  distraught,  inco- 


Forbes-Robertson’s Hamlet 
of  the 


herent.  And  though  a million  pages  of  tradition  were 
against  it,  Mr.  Hampden’s  way  would  be  still  eminently 
correct  and  worthy  of  our  most  serious  applause. 

It  would  seem,  following  him  carefully,  that  Mr. 
Hampden  has  approached  his  task  on  the  wave  of  emotion 
set  by  the  rhythm  of  Shakespeare’s  lines;  and  he  has 

taken  the  artistic  relation  of 
words  at  their  face  value. 
His  performance  is  not  an 
annotated  one ; it  is  splendid- 
ly fresh,  and  as  though  Ham- 
let were  a new  role,  given  for 
the  first  time.  His  voice  is 
rich  and  pliable — we  remem- 
ber that  from  the  days  of 
“The  Servant  in  the  House.” 
It  is  not  a voice  suited  to  or- 
dinary dialogue;  its  cadence 
is  too  marked  and  sonorous. 
In  person  tall  and  thin,  his 
stride  gives  a youthful  im- 
pression. We  like  the  use  he 
makes  of  his  hands.  At  the 
present  moment,  remember- 
ing Hampden  in  modern 
plays,  we  would  say  that  he 
is  best  in  costume;  more  to 
the  manner  born  in  doublet 
and  hose.  But  we  do  not 
wish  to  condemn  him  to  a 
special  type  of  drama, 
though,  if  he  could  win  suc- 
cess in  the  type  of  play  we 
all  hope  to  see  revived,  it 
would  be  better  than  to  be 
forced  into  the  trivial  come- 
dies and  melodramas  by 
which  he  has  contrived  to 
earn  a livelihood  since  the 
days  of  “The  Servant  in  the 
House”  and  “The  Winter- 
feast.” 

It  is  nothing  against  an 
actor  to  say  that  he  special- 
izes; that  he  has  a certain 
timbre,  a certain  seriousness 
of  temperament  which  pro- 
hibits comedy  of  a special 
kind.  In  his  earlier  days, 
Forbes-Robertson  may  have 
been  happy  in  the  lighter 
roles,  but  his  repertory 
shows  his  statelier  stride  to 
have  been  preordained  by 
his  temperament.  Now,  the 
fault  with  modern  theatrical 
condition  is  that  it  forces  an 
actor  into  trying  to  be  any 
and  every  thing.  He  must 
sing  and  dance  one  moment, 
he  must  lend  himself  to  ab- 
surd extravaganza  the  next; 
he  must  be  sentimental  in  sit- 
uations that  do  not  explain 
his  sentiment.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Hamp- 
den has  pr.oven  that  he  is  out  of  place  in  pieces  that  de- 
mand a slight,  volatile  touch.  There  is  nothing  eerie 
about  him,  and  one  would  laugh  to  see  him  as  Puck ; there 
is  nothing  clownish  about  him,  for  his  humor  is  not  as 
spontaneous  as  his  ironic  banter ; there  is  nothing  of  the 
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drawing-room  about  his  manner,  as  one  finds  in  Charles 
Cherrie.  Imagination  and  intelligence  are  the  two  char- 
acteristics which  will  mark  him  in  the  future. 

There  is  nothing  much  to  say  of  the  production  as  a 
whole,  for  “Hamlet,”  as  given  by  the  Shakespeare  Play- 
house, is  handicapped  in  many  ways.  But  this  much  may 
be  said  in  its  favor:  that  the  lines  are  in  most  part  read 
intelligently  by  the  company,  and  in  several  instances  tin 
roles  are  happily  cast.  The  Horatio  of  G.  H.  Irvine  is 
an  excellent  foil  to  Hamlet,  and  the  Polonius  of  Albert 


Bruning  is  vividly  tiresome  and  humorous.  We  would 
have  liked  to  see  the  Ghost  not  quite  so  solid  in  his  spec- 
tral rags,  and  we  would  have  liked  costumes  not  quite  so 
reminiscent  of  the  costumers’  stock  wardrobe.  But  these 
points  are  mentioned  merely  to  show  that  nothing  can 
really  hide  a vibrant  performance,  such  as  Mr.  Hamp- 
den’s is,  any  more  than  tradition  can  hide  the  real  Ham- 
let, once  there  appears  an  actor  on  the  scene  who  can  so 
successfully  woo  him  from  tradition  as  Mr.  Hampden 
has  done.  Montrose  J.  Moses. 


WILLIAM  WETMORE  STORY:  SCULPTOR-POET 


Can  we,  out  of  the  golden  Roman  light,  as  a mote 
among  the  glittering  beams,  native  and  alien,  that  flood 
the  pavement  of  the  Eternal  City  s history,  extricate  b\ 
some  alchemic  process  of  tributary  appraisal  the  figure  of 
the  American  sculptor-poet,  in  this  year  of  his  centenary  , 
and  place  it  for  recognition  in  the  stern,  gray-chilled 
atmosphere  of  his  New  England  nativity?  W illiam  \\  et 
more  Story  was  a child  of  dualities.  Contention  stirred 
his  nature.  What  he  was  and  what  he  achieved  was 
through  the  processes  of  conflict.  By  birth  a New  Eng- 
lander, coming  into  the  world  at  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
on  February  12,  1818,  the  son  of  Chief  Justice  Joseph 
Story  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  founder 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  he  had  a Puritan  ancestry 
and  a Puritan  training.  But  he  had  not  the  Puritan  tem- 
perament ; some  Salem  witch  at  his  birth  must  ha\  e 
blessed — or  cursed? — him  with  a romantic  disposition 
qualitatively  passionate  and  embracingly  Italian  in  mood. 
Trained  for  the  law,  practicing  it,  and  editing  commen- 
taries and  writing  treatises  on  legal  points,  he  was  all  the 
time  preparing  that  surrender  to  art  which  came  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Once  art  claimed  him,  his  allegiance 
was  divided  between  two  of  her  highest  mistresses.  And 
all  his  life  long  the  duality  became  expressive  in  the 
plastic  forms  of  sculpture  and  the  abstract  rhythms  and 
symbolic  imagery  of  poetry. 

Henry  James,  in  the  illuminating  beauty  of  his  style, 
has  recorded  the  life  of  “William  Wetmore  Story  and  His 
Friends.”  With  the  precision  that  was  the  rarest  part  of 
his  powers  as  an  artist  and  thinker,  he  defines  Story’s 
case.  “He  was  as  addicted  to  poetry,  Henry  James 
writes,  “as  if  he  had  never  dreamed  of  a statue,  and  as 
addicted  to  statues  as  if  he  were  unable  to  turn  a verse. 
Add  to  this  that  he  constantly  overflowed,  by  spoken  and 
by  written  talk,  into  an  extremely  various  criticism,  and 
we  see  that,  if  the  approach  to  final  form  be  through 
concentration,  he  was  not  concentrated.  If  sculpture  be  a 
thing  of  supreme  intimacy,  he  was  not  supremely  inti- 
mate. He  had,  in  a word,  too  many  friends  for  any  one 
of  them  ever  to  have  succeeded  in  establishing  absolute 
rights.  It  was,  aesthetically  speaking,  a wonderful  all- 
round sociability.” 

For  all  his  popularity  as  a sculptor  and  his  recognition 
as  a poet,  Story  never  quite  reached  the  supreme  in  either 
art.  His  gifts  were  too  many,  too  equally  matched,  to 
admit  in  any  one  subordination  or  predominance.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  sculpture  his  name  was  more  broadly 
known  and  will  last  longest.  In  the  London  Exhibition 
of  1862  he  carried  off  the  honours  in  sculpture  with  his 
two  statues,  “Cleopatra”  and  “The  Libyan  Sibyl.”  His 
statues — the  memorial  to  his  father  in  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery  Chapel,  the  monument  to  Francis  Scott  Key, 
standing  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  F rancisco,  busts 
of  Keats,  Shakespeare,  Beethoven,  and  some  of  his  friends 
— made  him  in  his  day  the  first  American  sculptor  of 
international  repute,  eclipsing  his  immediate  predecessors, 


Greenough,  Clevenger,  Powers,  and  Crawford,  in  fame 
and  talents,  and  being  in  turn  all  but  obliterated  by  the 
genius  and  distinction  of  such  successors  as  St.  Gaudens, 
MacMonnies,  Bernard  and  French. 

Mr.  Claffin,  in  his  book  on  American  sculpture,  does 
not  reverence  Story’s  memory  so  much  as  with  a chapter. 
As  a poet  he  has  not  even  fared  so  well  with  posterity. 
Born  but  ten  days  earlier  than  Lowell,  they  were  school 
and  college  mates,  and  though  in  manhood  they  kept  in 
infrequent  touch  through  meetings  and  correspondence, 
they  were  the  best  of  lifelong  friends.  Yet  in  poetic 
achievement  and  fame  Lowell  steadily  marched  out  of 
the  reach  of  comparison;  the  friend  and  intimate  of  Rob- 
ert Browning  and  his  wife,  having  daily  intercourse  dur- 
ing Florentine,  Roman  and  Sienna  years,  when  the  author 
of  “The  Ring  and  the  Book”  was  writing  some  of  his 
most  wonderful  lyrics,  he  somehow  failed  to  stake  a re- 
spected claim  upon  Parnassus. 

He  was  a far  more  independent  artist  in  sculpture 
than  in  poetry ; for  in  this  plastic  art  he  dared  to  violate 
the  traditions  of  Greece,  though  claiming  theoretically  to 
have  discovered  the  secret  of  the  Greeks  perfection  in 
shaping  the  proportions  of  the  human  form,  the  principles 
of  which  were  applied  in  his  own  latter  work.  In  poetry 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  other  foundation,  rooted  and  sup- 
porting, than  an  agreeable  ability  to  turn  a verse 
verse  which  drew  its  strength,  its  color,  and  significance 
of  meaning,  from  contact.  First  we  note  the  influence  of 
Lowell,  but  this  fades,  with  its  never  very  robust  and 
precise  whimsicality  and  pathos,  into  the  dramatic  moods 
and  passions  of  Browning’s  methods. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  evidence  that  Story  had 
in  his  nature  the  quickening  soil  from  which  springs  the 
most  richly  endowed  flowers  of  art.  \ et  the  blight 
touched,  invisibly  but  none  the  less  fatally,  the  flower  in 
its  blooming.  The  man,  in  his  personality,  in  the  firm 
tone  of  its  moral  quality  in  heart  and  conscience  so  at- 
tractively clothed  by  a vivacious  and  vivid  temperament 
of  mood  and  manner,  was  much  more  an  object  of  perfec- 
tion than  any  work  of  art,  plastic  or  literary,  that  came 
from  his  chisel  or  pen.  In  the  materials,  clay,  marble, 
pigments  or  words,  which  men  fashion  imaginatively  to 
chronicle  their  dreams  and  visions,  one  would  expect  that 
from  so  perfect  a soil  of  personality  the  elements  that 
ripen  art  would  have  overflowed  into  one  of  these  forms 
in  Story’s  case. 

Henry  James,  with  his  poignant  insight  into  the  char- 
acter of  Story’s  art  in  its  twofold  embodiment  through 
the  character  'of  his  personality,  throws  light  on  the  fatal 
weakness  lving  hidden  in  a dim  corner  of  his  nature.  I 
have  already  spoken,”  he  writes,  “of  his  poetic  sponta- 
neity, the  constitution  of  which  might  become  for  us,  were 
we  to  surrender  ourselves  to  criticism,  a riddle  worth  the 
guessing.  I speak  of  riddles  because  we  feel  in  the  pres- 
ence of  something  that  requires  an  explanation.  How 
could  he  be,  our  friend,  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  won- 
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dering,  so  restlessly,  so  sincerely,  aesthetic,  and  yet,  con- 
stitutionally, so  little  insistent?  We  mean  by  insistence, 
in  an  artist,  the  act  of  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  the 
mind,  and  of  gathering  it  at  the  particular  point  (when 
the  particular  point  is  worth  it)  in  order  to  do  so.  This, 
on  the  part  of  most  artists — or  at  least  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  single  in  spirit— is  an  instinct  and  a neces- 
sity, becomes  in  fact  the  principal  sign  we  know  them  by. 
They  feel  unsafe,  uncertain,  exposed,  unless  the  spirit, 
such  as  it  is,  be,  at  the  point  in  question,  ‘all  there.’ 
Story’s  rather  odd  case,  if  I may  call  it  so,  was  that  when 
he  wrote,  prose  or  verse,  he  was  ‘there’  only  in  part — not, 
we  infer,  as  completely,  as  anxiously,  as  he  might  have 
been.  And  this  in  spite  of  a great  and  genuine  love;  it 
was  not  at  all  as  if  prose  and  verse  had  been  for  him 
perfunctory  cares.  It  was  impossible  to  be  more  interest- 
ed in  the  things  of  the  mind  and  in  the  forms  and  com- 
binations into  which  they  overflow.  The  question  of  ex- 
pression and  style  haunted  him ; the  question  of  repre- 
sentation by  words  was  ever  as  present  to  him  as  that  of 
representation  by  marble  or  by  bronze.” 

We  have  only  to  proceed  a step  further  to  under- 
stand, if  not  to  untangle,  the  paradox  of  Story’s  achieve- 
ments in  the  various  forms  of  art.  As  a sculptor,  I re- 
peat, he  was  best  known  and  most  highly  honoured. 
France  recognized  this  in  bestowing  upon  him  the  ribbon 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1878,  as  one  of  the  United 
States  commissioners  on  the  fine  arts  to  the  Paris  Uni- 
versal Exposition  of  that  year.  Oxford  University  hon- 
oured the  sculptor  when  she  conferred  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  D.C.L.  upon  him  in  1887.  But  as  poet  he  cast 
but  a faint  shadow  on  the  path  of  fame,  a shadow  more 
definitely  outlined,  but  no  deeper  in  texture,  thrown  from 
his  figure  as  a writer  of  descriptive,  interpretative,  dis- 
cursive and  critical  prose,  while  as  a novelist  and  drama- 
tist he  scarcely  reflected  an  existence.  Yet  he  was  all 
these  different  forms  of  artist. 

One  wonders,  after  all,  if  environment  had  as  much 
to  do  in  marring  him  as  in  making  him.  Upon  this  point, 
so  much  ignored  by  many,  Henry  James  once  again  throws 
a light,  a light  which  pierces  through  the  dust  time  has 
thrown  upon  that  phrase  which  Story’s  mother  addressed 
to  him  when  he  announced  to  her  his  intention  of  giving 
up  his  profession  of  law  for  that  of  art  in  Europe:  “Wil- 
liam,  you  are  a fool.”  “Inevitably,  indeed,”  writes  Henry 
James,  “we  are  not  able  to  say  what  a lifetime  of  Boston 
would  have  made  in  him,  or  would  have  marred ; we  can 
only  be  sure  we  should  in  that  case  have  had  to  deal  with 
quite  a different  group  of  results.  The  form  in  which  the 
other  possibility  perhaps  presents  itself  is  that  of  our 
feeling  that,  though  he  might  have  been  less  a sculptor 
‘at  home,’  he  might  have  been  more  of  a poet.  In  Lon- 
don, in  Boston,  he  would  have  had  to  live  with  his  con- 
ceptions, there  being  nothing  else  about  him  of  the  same 
color  or  quality.  In  Rome,  Florence,  Sienna,  there  was 
too  much — too  much,  that  is,  for  a man  for  whom,  other- 
wise dedicated,  it  had  not  been  in  question  to  become  a 
second  Gregorovious.  Was  it  not  this  ‘too  much’  there- 
fore, that,  given  the  nature  of  Story’s  mind  and  that  dis- 
position in  it  to  flit  rather  than  to  rest,  for  which  I have 
almost  commiserated  it — was  it  not  this  too  much  that 
constituted  precisely,  and  most  characteristically  and 
gracefully,  the  amusement  of  the  wanton  Italy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  victim?” 

One  turns  that  word  “victim”  over  and  sees  the  mys- 
tery, like  a visible  thing,  of  Story’s  career.  Italy  was  a 
wanton  who  beguiled  him ; made  him  happy,  even  pros- 
perous and  famous.  She  took  him  in  at  twenty-nine  to 
learn  the  technic  of  the  sculptor’s  art  so  that  he  might 
fulfill  the  commission  trustful  and  confident  fellow- 


citizens  of  Boston  had  honoured  him  with,  to  make  the 
memorial  statue  of  his  father  to  be  placed  in  the  chapel 
at  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.  When  he  had  created  two 
of  the  most  notable  of  his  statues,  the  “Cleopatra”  and 
“The  Libyan  Sibyl,”  it  was  Pius  IX,  in  whose  character 
and  station  Italy  is  personified,  who  became  his  patron 
and  undertook  the  personal  expense  of  transporting  them 
to  London  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862.  This,  coming  at 
the  crisis  of  his  struggles,  crowned  them  with  fame  and 
success.  It  was  Italy  that  gave  him  the  deep  well  of 
Browning’s  mind,  the  white  glow  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  pas- 
sions, of  the  fund  of  Landor’s  contacts  with  the  longer 
past  of  Greece  and  the  shorter  past  of  England;  in  short, 
Italy  hovered  her  mellow-golden  centuries,  her  beautiful 
and  storied  environment,  around  him,  and  he  lived  in  a 
constant  ecstasy  of  her  dream.  He  had  to  realize  this 
dream  objectively,  in  the  plastic  form,  that  could  be 
shaped  and  subtilized  with  his  hands,  through  which  the 
Italian  sunshine,  crowded  with  symbols  and  visions, 
flowed  into  the  impressionable  clay.  The  stern,  rigorous 
environment  of  New  England  would  have  turned  the  light 
of  his  temperament  in  upon  the  spirit  and  forced  it  to 
mold  and  shape  vision  and  symbol  in  singing  speech  of  a 
supremer  order  or  a richer  texture  of  prose  imaginings, 
as  it  did  to  Hawthorne  and  Holmes,  to  Lowell  and  Long- 
fellow. Poets  and  romancers,  philosophers  and  essayists, 
his  contemporaries  and  friends  at  home  became,  but  the 
New  England  soil  and  the  New  England  tradition  had  not 
produced  among  them  a sculptor. 

Whether  Story  was  conscious  of  the  difference  between 
the  powers  of  his  gifts  and  those  of  his  friends  at  home, 
or  as  to  the  forms  as  between  sculpture  and  literature, 
there  is  no  hint.  It  was,  I fancy,  a matter  of  the  former; 
and  the  point  has  its  significance:  he  felt  deeply  the 
neglect  of  his  native  country  to  applaud  his  efforts  in  art 
and  literature  when  the  applause  would  have  been  fresh 
and  stimulating.  After  fourteen  years  of  Italian  experi- 
ence and  progress  he  wrote  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton  in 
November,  1862,  in  a decidedly  hopeless  note,  that  “as  in 
my  art,  so  in  my  literary  efforts,  I get  the  best  apprecia- 
tion in  England.  The  publishers  at  home  rejected  my 
book.  . . . It  is  of  no  use  in  America  for  me  to  hope 
for  anything.  I do  not  expect  to  find  a public  there  until 
I obtain  it  elsewhere.  They  will  resist  to  the  last  consid- 
ering me  as  anything  but  a poetaster,  dilettante  and  ama- 
teur.” 

How  was  it  that  one  who  had,  for  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  day,  really  given  a fresh  and  vivid 
note  to  sculpture  was  so  long  unappreciated  “at  home”  ? 
The  commissions  came  later,  but  they  came  upon  an  ac- 
ceptance in  England  firmly  and  long  established,  and  a 
recognition  in  Rome  which  his  mere  presence  and  prac- 
tice from  the  beginning  seemed  to  have  won.  Was  it  be- 
cause the  Americans  of  that  period  could  appreciate  and 
understand  literature,  having,  indeed,  created  a fine  body 
of  it,  while  their  taste  and  knowledge  for  the  plastic  arts 
were  wholly  lacking? 

That  Story  did  advance  the  art  of  sculpture  in  behalf 
of  the  English  race  there  is  the  testimony  of  that  acute 
appraiser  of  artistic  values,  Henry  James,  who  writes: 
“It  was  still  the  age  in  which  an  image  had,  before  any- 
thing else,  to  tell  a story,  and  that  had  much  to  do  with 
the  immense  welcome  offered  to  the  Sibyl  and  the  Cleo- 
patra of  the  new  American  sculptor.  . . . Story,  as  we 
have  noted,  was  frankly  and  forcibly  romantic,  and  with 
a highly  cultivated  quality  in  his  romance;  so  that  he  pen- 
etrated the  imagination  of  his  public  as  nobody  else  just 
then  could  have  done.  He  told  his  tale  with  admirable 
emphasis  and  straightness,  with  a strong  sense  both  of 
character  and  of  drama,  so  that  he  created  a kind  of 
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interest  for  the  statue  which  had  been,  without  competi- 
tion, up  to  that  time,  reserved  for  the  picture.  He  gave 
the  marble  something  of  the  color  of  the  canvas ; he  in  any 
case  offered  the  observer  a spectacle  and,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, a scene.  It  was  a question,  if  not  always  absolutely 
of  an  action  perpetrated,  at  least  of  one  meditated,  pre- 
pared, remembered  or  prompted,  and,  with  that,  of  a state 
of  feeling,  a state  of  expression,  to  which  association  could 
lend  a glamour.  He  chose  his  subjects,  for  the  most  part, 
among  figures  already  consecrated  to  the  imagination 
by  history,  poetry,  legend — and  so  offered  them  with  all 
their  signs  and  tokens,  their  features  and  enhancements. 
He  created  thus,  ingenious  and  abundant  as  he  was, 
created  it,  that  is,  above  all  for  the  English  taste,— a 
tradition  of  sculpture  quite  distinct  from  that  tradition 
which  previous  generations,  haunters  of  dim  academic 
shades,  gropers  in  queer  crepuscular  cellars,  were  ex- 
cusable for  never  having,  at  any  moment,  markedly 
‘warmed  to,’  for  having  in  fact  quite  positively  looked 
askance  at,  shyly,  coldly,  unpersuadedly.” 

Of  Story’s  literary  work  in  prose  his  “Roba  di  Roma 
and  “Conversations  in  a Studio”  are  the  most  pleasantly 
recollected  today.  The  former,  which  might  have  served, 
as  some  one  said,  as  a guide  to  the  scenes,  manners,  spirit 
and  deeds  of  Rome,  and  which  are  described  with  an  affec- 
tion making  the  volume  an  oblation  from  the  author  to 
the  wonderful  old  city  that  took  him  in,  inspired  and 
nourished  his  life.  The  “Conversations”  is  a volume  of 
speculative  dialogues  between  two  characters,  Belton  and 
Mallett,  who  discuss  the  “author’s  preoccupations  and 
curiosities”  on  things  historic,  aesthetic,  scientific  and  theo- 
logical. The  short  idyllic  novel  “Fiammetta,”  written 
where  its  scene  is  laid,  in  V allombrosa,  is  a delicate  tale 
of  moral  misadventure  between  a young  couple,  an  artist 
and  his  model,  in  which  the  situation  is  logically  though 
disastrously  developed.  Of  his  two  plays,  Nero  and 
“Stepliania,”  both  staged  privately  at  the  theatre  he 
constructed  in  the  Barberini  Palace,  in  which  he  was  so 
happily  at  home  during  forty-four  years  of  Roman  life, 
little  need  be  said. 

Recalling  Story’s  associations  and  intimacy  with 
Browning,  one  has  but  to  name  the  captions  he  gave  to  the 
most  important  groupings  of  his  verse  for  the  collected 
edition  of  his  “Poems”  in  1886  to  catch  at  the  roots  of 
their  inspiration;  there  are  “Parchments  and  Palimp- 
sests,” “Portraits  and  Persons,”  and  “Dramatic  Mono- 
logues and  Narratives.”  One  comes  even  nearer  the 
source  of  his  poetic  strength  and  incentive  through  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  poems  themselves,  such  as  “A  Roman 
Lawyer  in  Jerusalem,”  “A  Jewish  Rabbi  in  Rome, 
“Girolamo,  Detto  II  Florentino,  Desponds  and  Abuses  the 
World,”  and  “Padre  Bandelli  Proses  to  the  Duke  Ludo- 
vico Sforza  About  Leonardo  Da  Vinci.” 

Story  has  long  since  lost  his  name  as  a poet  by  virtue 
of  such  pieces  as  these  and  their  like.  But  he  wears  it 
unmistakably,  if  modestly,  on  the  strength  of  two  short 
pieces  which  will  earn  and  preserve  him  a place  in  any 
representative  collection  of  American  verse.  The  first  is 
that  appealing  lyric,  “The  Sad  Country,”  an  elegiac  ex- 
pression of  the  loss  of  the  poet’s  eldest  boy,  who  died  in 
Rome  at  the  age  of  six: 

“There  is  a sad,  sad  country, 

Where  often  I go  to  see 

A little  child  that  for  all  my  love 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

“There  smiles  he  serenely  on  me 
With  a look  that  makes  me  cry ; 

And  he  prattling  runs  beside  me 
Till  I wish  that  I could  die. 


“That  country  is  dim  and  dreary, 

Yet  I cannot  keep  away, 

Though  the  shadows  there  are  heavy  and  dark, 

And  the  sunlight  sadder  than  they. 

“And  there,  in  a ruined  garden, 

Which  once  was  gay  with  flowers, 

I sit  by  a broken  fountain, 

And  weep  and  pray  for  hours.” 

In  “Io  Victis !”  he  sounded  his  truest  and  deepest 
poetic  note.  It  is  the  best  known  of  any  single  piece  of 
his  writings. 

“I  sing  the  hymn  of  the  conquered,  who  fell  in  the  Battle 
of  Life, — 

The  hymn  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  who  died  over- 
whelmed in  the  strife; 

Not  the  jubilant  song  of  the  victors,  for  whom  the  re- 
sounding acclaim 

Of  nations  was  lifted  in  chorus,  whose  brows  wore  the 
chaplet  of  fame, 

But  the  hymn  of  the  low  and  the  humble,  the  weary,  the 
broken  in  heart, 

Who  strove  and  who  failed,  acting  bravely,  a silent  and 
desperate  part; 

Whose  youth  bore  no  flower  on  its  branches,  whose  hopes 
burned  in  ashes  away, 

From  whose  hands  slipped  the  prize  they  had  grasped  at, 
who  stood  at  the  dying  of  day 
With  the  wreck  of  their  life  all  around  them,  unpitied, 
unheeded,  alone, 

With  Death  swooping  down  o’er  their  failure,  and  all  but 
their  faith  overthrown. 

“While  the  voice  of  the  world  shouts  its  chorus, — its  paean 
for  those  who  have  won ; 

While  the  trumpet  is  sounding  triumphant,  and  high  to  the 
breeze  and  the  sun 

Glad  banners  are  waving,  hands  clapping,  and  hurrying 
feet 

Thronging  after  the  laurel-crowned  victors,  I stand  on 
the  field  of  defeat, 

In  the  shadow,  with  those  who  are  fallen,  and  wounded, 
and  dying,  and  there 

Chant  a requiem  low,  place  my  hand  on  their  pain-knotted 
brows,  breathe  a prayer, 

Hold  the  hand  that  is  helpless,  and  whisper,  ‘They  only 
the  victory  win, 

Who  have  fought  the  good  fight,  and  have  vanquished  the 
demon  that  tempts  us  within ; 

Who  have  held  to  their  faith  unseduced  by  the  prize  that 
the  world  holds  on  high ; 

Who  have  dared  for  a high  cause  to  suffer,  resist,  fight, — 
if  need  be,  to  die.’ 

“Speak,  History  ! who  are  Life’s  victors?  Unroll  thy  long 
annals,  and  say, 

Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the  victors  who 
won  the  success  of  a day  ? 

The  martyrs,  or  Nero?  The  Spartans,  who  fell  at  Ther- 
mopylae’s tryst, 

Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes?  His  judges  or  Socrates? 
Pilate  or  Christ?” 

In  part,  a personal  utterance,  a kind  of  spiritual  apol- 
ogy for  his  own  failure  to  reach  the  ideals  of  his  ambi- 
tions, this  poem  fills  us  with  a pathetic  sense  of  much  of 
Story’s  career.  But  there  is  also  in  it  a noble  and  exalted 
mood,  which  gives  us  as  well  that  full  recognition  of  the 
man  whom  his  friends  loved  as  one  of  the  most  charming 
personalities  of  his  time. 

William  Stanley  Braithwaite. 
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THE  LITTLE  SPANISH 
COUNT 

“Hein!  I’ll  never  join  that 
music  union,  not  if  I didn’t  get 
a job  in  a hundred  years,”  de- 
clared Carl  Ludvig,  with  sullen 
determination. 

“So?”  retorted  his  wife,  Ber- 
tha. “If  you  weren’t  the  stubborn  one,  you  would  go  to 
borrow  a little  money  on  that  precious  grandfather’s 
watch.” 


“My  grandfather’s  watch  is  sacred  to  me.” 

“Ach!  Then  keep  walking  upon  the  street  and  get- 
ting no  job.  It  is  good,  ain’t  it,  to  have  for  three  days 
nothing  in  the  house  but  bacon  and  a little  bread,  with 
milk  that  is  not  fit  for  baby.  Ja,  it  is  fine  to  have  the 
freedom  from  the  union — and  never  to  mind  about  your 
family.”  Bertha  clasped  her  hands  with  a peculiar, 
nervous  clutching,  which  was  her  way  of  showing  that  her 
patience  was  exhausted. 

“Sister!”  pleaded  little  Heinrich — Heinrich,  the  little 
dwarfed  brother,  with  the  figure  of  a child  and  the  deep, 
mellow  voice  of  a man  of  twenty-four;  Heinrich,  whose 
barren  life  had  been  filled  with  little  save  an  aching 
regret  that  he  could  not  take  his  place  in  the  world  with 
other  men,  but  must  always  be  nursed  and  coddled  almost 
as  carefully  as  his  tiny  year-old  niece  now  rolling  on  the 
floor  at  his  feet.  All  because  his  sister  Bertha  had  prom- 
ised his  mother  before  she  died  that  he  should  never  be 
exposed  to  the  hardships  of  the  workaday  world.  He, 
with  the  voice  of  a man  and  the  mind  of  a man,  must 
never  know  that  great  blessing,  respect  for  oneself,  which 
is  the  glory  and  reward  of  the  wage-earner.  Thus  Hein- 
rich had  reviled  himself  almost  daily  since  he  had  been 
old  enough  to  realize  his  helplessness,  but  his  self-disgust 
suddenly  flooded  him  with  poignant  bitterness,  now  that 
those  he  loved  were  in  want,  and  he  could  hardly  meet 
the  hard,  beaten  look  in  the  face  of  his  usually  happy 
brother-in-law,  as  the  latter  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  his 
wife’s  words  and  mechanically  pulled  his  tobacco  pouch 
and  a cigarette  paper  from  his  pocket.  The  pouch  was 
empty,  and  his  brother-in-law  thrust  it  savagely  back. 

“Well,  mind  you  don’t  waste  what  we  have  left,” 
growled  Carl,  rising  to  take  his  cornet  case  from  a shelf 
on  the  wall.  He  jammed  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  strode 
heavily  from  the  room. 

“I  have  counted  the  crumbs  already,”  his  wife  called 
after  him. 

Good  luck,  Carl,”  cried  Heinrich,  making  a brave 
effort  to  put  a note  of  cheer  in  his  deep  voice,  which 
quavered  in  spite  of  him,  while  Baby,  sprawded  on  the 
floor,  whimpered,  feeling  instinctively  the  difficulty  be- 
tween her  parents. 

Bertha  took  up  an  apron  which  she  had  been  hemming, 
and  there  was  silence  in  the  small  kitchen  save  for  the 
click-click  of  her  needle  against  the  thimble  and  the  de- 
termined sucking  of  Baby’s  lips  on  the  nipple  of  her 
empty  nursing  bottle.  Heinrich  sat  in  his  diminutive 
chair  with  his  head  in  his  hands. 

Presently,  Baby  looked  up  at  her  mother  with  a 
thoughtful  furrow  between  her  small  squinting  eyes. 
Unyon — unyon,”  she  cooed.  Bertha  smiled. 


“Carpenters  and  bricklayers  belong  in  unions,  not 
artists,”  said  Heinrich  slowly,  as  if  to  himself. 

“Artists  belong  in  unions  if  they  want  to  keep  by  their 
jobs,”  replied  Bertha,  taking  a stitch.  “If  Carl  had  been 
the  wise  one  when  the  orchestra  leader  asked  him  to  join, 
he  would  have  kept  on  at  the  theatre  and  nothing  more 
said.  But  no,  it  was  the  pride.  He  was  too  good  for  any 
union.  What  if  his  family  suffer,  if  he  hurt  not  his 
pride?” 

“But  he  was  prize  cornet  player  of  Munich,”  said 
Heinrich  solemnly.  “He  has  the  right  to  have  the  pride.” 
“The  pride  will  get  him  no  job — never.  Since  he  was 
told  by  the  orchestra  leader  to  go,  he  has  had  but  two 
small  jobs,  that  evening  in  the  saloon  and  one  dance — six 
dollars  in  all.  Meanwhile  it  is  that  we  must  live.  But  I 
know  what  I will  be  doing  if  Carl  gets  no  work  today.  I 
will  get  by  myself  a place  to  wash.” 

“You,  you  wash?”  Heinrich  stood  up  in  his  surprise. 
“You  are  not  strong  enough,  sister  Bertha,  and  you  are 
too  pretty.  No,  you  must  not  think  of  that.” 

“Some  one  must  to  work.  Are  you  the  strong  one, 
little  brother?”  his  sister  inquired,  with  calm  sarcasm. 

Heinrich’s  cheeks  burned,  but  he  answered  quietly, 
“Yes,  I believe  I am  able.” 

“You  ! Mercy  sakes,  Heinrich  Smaltz.  You  would  be 
a fine  one  working.  Come,  you  know  the  thought  even  is 
foolish.  When  mother  left  you  by  me  at  the  end,  she  told 
me,  remember,  she  says,  ‘Bertha,  give  to  mein  Heinrich 
a good  home.  Always  be  good  by  him  and  gentle — so. 
And  promise,  never  he  must  go  into  the  world  to  work  by 
himself  for  a living.’  And  me,  I promised,  remember?” 
As  his  sister  spoke,  a dry  sob  rose  in  Heinrich’s 
throat,  and  he  angrily  brushed  away  the  tears  of  morti- 
fication her  words  had  brought  to  his  eyes.  “But  I am 
a man,”  he  burst  out.  “How  many  times  must  I tell 
you  that?  I am  twenty-four  years  old;  I’ve  got  a man’s 
voice  and  a man’s  mind.  I can’t  understand  why  I must 
be  shut  out  from  everything  that’s  real  and  big  in  life, 
from  all  the  big  joys  and  pains  and  all  the  fine,  hard 
work,  just  because  I’ve  got  a miserable  little  body  three 
feet  high.  A man  twenty-four  years  old  and  three  feet 
high ! Ugh !”  Heinrich  broke  into  a harsh,  crackling 
laugh,  gnashing  his  teeth  and  clenching  his  fists. 

“Heinrich,  mein  Heinrich,”  his  sister  said  soothingly, 
but  he  rushed  on  unheeding.  “It  would  be  different  if 
this  were  the  first  time  I had  wanted  to  get  out  in  the 
world  like  other  men.  But  no.  When  I would  go  to  the 
university  and  get  an  education,  I must  not ; the  students 
will  laugh  at  me.  When  I wanted  to  go  into  an  office  to 
learn  business,  I must  not;  I am  too  delicate.  When  I 
wanted  even  to  sell  papers  on  the  street,  I must  not;  I 
should  get  run  over  by  an  automobile.  Ach ! I have  had 
enough  of  it.  I am  tired  of  being  sheltered  and  protected 
and  petted.  I want  to  be  a man.  I tell  you,  Bertha,  if 
a good-for-nothing  little  dwarf  can  get  a job,  I am  going 
to  get  one.  I will  earn  some  money  to  help  you  and  Carl 
and  Baby.  I will  go  out  now  to  hunt  in  broad  daylight,” 
he  cried,  picking  up  his  cap  and  starting  from  the  room. 

Bertha  put  up  her  hand.  “You  needn’t  go  to  run 
away — like  that,”  she  said  placidly.  “One  question  I 
would  ask — what  can  mein  herr  do  in  the  world?” 

Heinrich  stopped  and  faced  his  sister  rather  shame- 
facedly. “You  can  guess  what  I would  try  to  do,”  he 
said.  “I  would  try  to  sing  somewhere.  Is  it  not  you  and 
Carl  that  have  praised  my  voice?” 

“Ach — yes  ! It  is  sure  that  we  have  praised  your  voice 
for  the  singing  at  home.  But  we  are  your  family — we 
are  different.  Who  on  the  outside” — she  described  a 
circle  with  her  arm  to  indicate  all  the  world  beyond  their 
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narrow  flat — “who  on  the  outside  there  would  believe? 
One  look  at  you  and  the  laugh  would  come.  And  you, 
mein  Heinrich — you  would  run  and  hide  the  head.” 

“You  are  mistaken,  Sister  Bertha.  I have  made  up 
my  mind  to  be  afraid  no  longer.  I would  sing  and  let 
the  people  hear  my  voice.” 

“Good — hut  they  outside  there,  they  want  a voice  not 
only,  they  want  also  a real  man  with  it.  Can  t you  a 
picture  of  yourself  see,  singing  before  the  people?  A 
choke  it  would  be — and  mein  own  little  Heinrich,  he 
would  be  it ! Ach,  your  sister  Bertha  could  stand  that 
no  more  than  you — ach,  no !” 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  caress  his  arm,  but  Heinrich 
stepped  back  as  if  he  had  been  struck.  His  sister’s 
gesture  epitomized  to  him  his  long  slavery  to  tenderness 
and  coddling.  He  shut  his  lips  tight,  and  straightening 
his  little  figure  with  a jerk,  rushed  from  the  room.  “As 
to  the  real  man, — and  the  joke, — that  is  for  me  to  find 
out  about,”  he  muttered  as  he  plunged  down  the  stairs. 

“Heinrich,  Heinrich!  when  will  you  be  back?’  his 
sister  called  after  him,  but  he  was  already  out  of  earshot. 
Bertha  was  not  alarmed,  for  she  expected  him  to  return 
meek  and  shamefaced  before  the  morning  was  over.  Baby 
was  brandishing  her  empty  bottle  and  whimpering  plain- 
tively, so  she  took  the  child  in  her  arms  and  began  softly 
to  hum  a lullaby. 

When  Heinrich  reached  the  street  level  of  the  ram- 
shackle tenement,  he  stepped  boldly  out  upon  the  side- 
walk. For  a brief  moment  he  hesitated.  The  bright  sun- 
light and  the  noise  of  the  busy  traffic  bewildered  him. 
Then,  angry  witli  himself  for  even  this  instant’s  weak- 
ness, he  squared  his  small  shoulders  and  set  out  with  a 
firm  step  for  the  center  of  the  city.  Presently  he  encoun- 
tered a newsboy  with  an  armful  of  morning  papers,  and 
on  an  impulse  bought  one. 

* * 

At  ten  o’clock  on  this  same  morning,  “Gene”  Milton, 
spieler  of  “Three  In  One,”  one  of  the  “many  and  unique 
features”  of  “The  Indian  Peach  Circus  and  Wild  West,” 
stood  before  the  tent  which  housed  this  “incomparable 
attraction”  on  the  city  show-grounds,  assisting  “Black- 
ball,” his  Negro  helper,  to  pull  up  the  big  banner  which 
depicted  in  vivid  reds  and  yellows  the  three  wonders  to 
be  seen  inside,  preparatory  to  opening  up  for  the  day. 
The  banner,  or  “bannah,”  as  Gene  called  it,  a broad  strip 
of  canvas  made  fast  to  high  poles  before  the  entrance,  was 
divided  into  three  square  sections,  or  pictures.  In  the 
first  was  shown  a shaggy  monster  with  gleaming  teeth, 
labeled,  “Nemo,  The  Wild  Boy  From  Ecuador”;  in  the 
second,  a man  all  head  and  trunk,  with  two  strings  for 
legs,  inscribed,  “Saunders,  The  Human  Jelly  Fish”;  in 
the  third,  a dainty  manikin,  four  feet  tall,  in  a long  red 
coat,  holding  in  his  hand  a military  helmet,  which  boasted 
the  lofty  title,  “Theodore  Selemo,  The  Little  Spanish 
Count.”  Under  the  banner  was  a smaller  sign,  “See 
Them  All  For  A Dime.” 

Blackball  was  sniveling.  “Boss,  I suah  does  tink  we 
treated  ole  Count  mighty  mean,”  he  whined.  “You  can’t 
blame  no  cull  in  dis  business  fob  gittin’  a little  lubricated 
oncet  in  a while,  sail.” 

“Once  in  a while  is  all  to  the  good,”  snorted  Gene 
Milton,  who  was  Irish,  with  red  hair  and  a pugnacious 
chin,  “but  when  it  happens  so  frequent  that  it  busts  up 
my  puffawmance,  then  I ship  him  back  hum  on  the  next 
caboose.” 

“But  Count’s  got  an  old  mofhah  ’pendent  on  him  back 
in  Pittsbu’g,  sah.” 

“Can’t  help  that,”  snapped  Gene  in  a tone  which  im- 


plied plainly  that  he  had  no  intention  of  arguing  the  point. 
Blackball  shambled  off  into  the  tent,  muttering  to  himself. 
Gene  felt  a tug  at  his  coat-tail,  and  heard  a deep  voice 
inquire,  “Is  this  Mr.  Milton?” 

“This  is  Milton,”  Gene  replied  shortly,  and  turned  to 
look  down  into  the  earnest  eyes  of  Heinrich  Smaltz.  His 
sharp  glance  surveyed  Heinrich’s  figure  with  approval. 
“Hello,”  he  cried,  “I’ll  be  blamed  if  it  ain’t  a midget. 
See  my  ad  in  today’s  paper?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Heinrich  eagerly.  “I  thought  there 
might  be  a chance  if — if  you  haven’t  hired  anybody  else 
yet.” 

“Just  got  rid  of  Count  Selemo  las’  night,”  said  Gene, 
indicating  with  a jerk  of  his  thumb  the  picture  on  the 
banner.  “Ever  been  in  the  show  business?” 

“N-no,  never  before.” 

“Hum,  that’s  bad.  What’s  your  specialty?” 

“I’m  afraid  I haven’t  got  any,  sir.” 

“Worse  an’  worse.  Ain’t  there  something  you  c’n  do — 
dance,  sing,  recite  po’trv  ?” 

“I  know  one  song.”  Heinrich  hesitated.  “It’s  a sort 
of  a hymn,  ‘Gieb  mie  die  blume  und  gieb  mie  den  Kranz.’  ” 
“Sounds  encouragin’,”  Gene  laughed  kindly.  “Let  s 
hear  it.”  Heinrich  with  a great  effort  sang  one  stanza 
in  German.  “Not  so  bad,”  Gene  commented.  “You’ve 
got  plenty  of  voice  if  you’ll  just  let  it  out.  What  s your 
name,  Shorty?” 

“Heinrich  Smaltz,”  replied  Heinrich  gravely. 

Gene  whistled.  “Pretty  stiff  for  a man  your  size. 
Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Smaltz.  Now  we’re  acquainted, 
let’s  talk  business.  The  fact  is,  I need  a midget  mighty 
bad;  fired  my  third  this  season  las’  night.  I begin  to 
think  that  midgets  belongs  to  the  fish  tribe.  But,  jokin’ 
aside,  if  you  c’n  promise  not  to  touch  a drop  during  busi- 
ness hours.  I’m  willing  to  give  you  a week’s  trial.” 

“I  think  I can  manage  to  keep  sober,”  Heinrich 
smiled.  “What  wages  do  you  pay,  Mr.  Milton?” 

“Two  dollars  per  during  the  trial;  after  that  eighteen 
a week  if  you  make  good.” 

“I  believe  that  is  satisfactory,”  said  Heinrich.  Two 
dollars  a day  was  more  than  he  had  dared  hope  for.  I d 
like  to  ask  a favor  of  you,  Mr.  Milton,  ’ he  said  with  trepi- 
dation. “Will  you  advance  me  my  first  day’s  wages  now. 
I’d  like  to  send  them  away.” 

“Starvin’  wife  and  kids  at  hum?”  Gene  bantered.  “I 
expect  I can  fix  you  out.”  He  took  two  one-dollar  bills 
from  his  pocket.  “They’ve  got  stamps  and  ’vlopes  over 
to  the  main  show  ticket  wagon,  and  they  11  mail  ern  for 
you.  Come  right  back ; it’s  time  to  open.” 

Heinrich  found  the  wagon,  where  he  was  given  an 
envelope  and  a special  delivery  stamp,  charged  to  the 
“Three  In  One”  account.  He  sealed  the  bills  in  the  en- 
velope, addressed  it,  and  handing  it  to  the  ticket  seller, 
went  back  to  his  employer.  Gene  conducted  him  into  the 
tent,  or  “brown-top,”  in  which  he  saw  three  small,  box- 
like inclosures,  each  about  seven  feet  square. 

“There’s  the  pit  you’ll  work  in,”  said  Gene,  pointing 
to  the  inclosure  in  the  center.  In  the  rear  of  the  tent  the 
“Wild  Boy”  and  the  “Human  Jelly  Fish”  were  brushing 
up  for  the  day’s  work.  The  former,  whose  name  was 
Carlson  and  who  hailed  from  Chicago,  was  engaged  in 
adjusting  upon  his  tow  head  a fiery  red  wig  and  smearing 
his  pale' cheeks  with  bronze  grease-paint,  while  the  latter, 
a sadly  misshapen  bit  of  humanity  not  unlike  the  exag- 
gerated image  on  the  banner,  was  seated  on  a small  red 
trunk,  shaving.  Gene  introduced  Heinrich  to  them. 

The  Jelly  Fish  stopped  in  his  manipulation  of  the 
razor  long  enough  to  remark,  “\oull  have  to  do  some 
tootin’  to  beat  old  Count.”  The  Wild  Boy  merely  winked 
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and  demanded  the  “makin’s,”  and  when  they  were  not 
forthcoming,  spat  vehemently  and  hissed,  “Sissy !” 

After  Gene  had  lifted  Heinrich  into  the  pit,  which 
was  furnished  with  a diminutive  rocking  chair  and  table, 
he  gave  his  instructions.  “I’m  going  to  stall  the  simps 
out  in  front  with  a little  genteel  lecture  to  the  effect  that 
you  are  the  only  real,  original,  singin’  freak  in  the  busi- 
ness. I’m  goin’  to  tell  ’em  that  you’ve  got  a voice  guar- 
anteed to  bring  the  tears  to  the  face  of  an  alarm  clock. 
I’m  goin’  to  call  you  the  ‘Walkin’  Phonygraph,’  the 
‘Three-Foot  Nightingale,’  and  the  ‘Caruso  in  Pellet 
Form,’  and  then  when  I’ve  got  a fair-sized  crowd  in  here, 
all  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  let  loose  once  in  a while  with  a 
little  ‘Give-me-the-broom-and-  I’ll-sweep-up-the-crumbs,’ 
or  whatever  you  call  that  Dago  song.  Are  you  hep?” 
“Yes,”  said  Heinrich. 

“All-right-o,  then  do  your  humdingerest.  By  the  way, 
I forgot  to  ask.  How  old  are  you?” 

“Twenty-four.” 

“That’s  too  young.  Tell  ’em  you’re  thirty-two,  and 
remember  your  title,  ‘Theodore  Selemo,  the  Little  Span- 
ish Count.’  ” Gene  went  out  to  mount  his  box  and  begin 
his  long  day  of  spieling  and  ticket-selling. 

During  the  morning,  visitors  were  scarce,  and  the  few 
who  came  were  not  enthusiastic  over  the  Little  Spanish 
Count.  At  first,  when  Heinrich  tried  to  sing  he  was 
stricken  with  stage  fright  and  his  voice  broke  miserably. 
Then  he  wished  fervently  that  he  was  back  in  the  quiet 
flat,  far  from  the  jibes  and  grinning  faces  of  the  noisy 
pleasure-seekers.  He  felt  for  a moment  a mad  impulse 
to  climb  over  the  side  of  his  hot,  narrow  pit  and  rush  home 
to  Bertha.  But  when  he  thought  of  his  stern  decision  of 
the  morning,  his  cheeks  burned  with  shame,  and  he 
clenched  his  fists,  telling  himself,  “I  am  here  to  stick.” 
With  this  determination  his  voice  began  to  clear.  Think- 
ing no  more  about  himself  and  the  amused  looks  the  spec- 
tators cast  upon  his  wizened  little  form,  he  gave  all  his 
soul  to  the  song,  and  the  notes  of  the  old  German  hymn 
floated  out  deep  and  clear  through  the  tent  and  beyond 
the  ticket  cage. 


There  was  a change  in  the  appearance  of  the  show 
grounds  in  the  afternoon.  With  the  opening  of  the  main 
show  in  the  “Big-Top”  at  two  o’clock,  the  grounds  were 
thronged  with  people,  and  “Three  In  One”  did  a thriving 
business.  Gene  came  back  once  to  encourage  Heinrich. 
“You’re  the  real  silver,”  he  cried  with  enthusiasm,  pre- 
senting Heinrich  with  a bottle  of  pop.  “Here’s  some- 
thing to  oil  up  that  grand  opry  throat  of  yourn.  That 
religious  stuff  sure  does  get  ’em.” 

Blackball  leaned  over  the  pit  to  whisper  brokenly, 
“I  don’  know  whom  you  am,  boy,  but  you  suah  have  old 
Count  skun  a mile.  Hones’,  every  time  I hears  you  sing 
dat  song,  I jes  natchelly  hankers  to  git  back  down  to  de 
sho’s  o’  de  Rappahannock.” 

The  crowd  was  even  greater  before  the  evening  per- 
formance, and  Heinrich  was  called  on  to  sing  again  and 
again.  The  spectators  wasted  very  little  time  on  the  won- 
ders in  the  adjacent  pits,  but  clustered  so  thickly  about 
the  “Little  Spanish  Count”  that  he  was  almost  smothered 
by  the  closeness  of  the  air.  Blackball  confided  to  him 
that  the  other  freaks  were  gnawing  their  hearts  out  with 
envy.  “Jellyfish  is  almost  bawlin’,”  he  whispered  ex- 
citedly, “and  dat  Ecuador  Tows  he’ll  muss  up  youah  face 
somefin’  awful  aftah  de  show.”  Meantime,  out  in  front, 
Gene  Milton,  the  “slickest  spieler  in  seven  states,” 
throughout  the  afternoon  and  evening  droned  out  his 
“genteel  lecture”  on  the  “grand  aggregation  of  freaks”  in 
the  “little  top”  behind  him. 

“Folks  and  peepul,”  proclaimed  Gene  in  a husky  bari- 


tone that  rose  and  fell  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  as  he  told 
his  story  that  never  began,  seemingly,  and  never  ended — 
“Folks  and  peepul,  come  one,  come  all,  and  spend  a few 
minutes,  or  an  howah,  as  yah  please,  the  price  is  the  same, 
examining  this  great  ed-you-ca-shunal  en-ta-tain-ment. 
See  Nemo,  the  wild  boy  from  Ecuador,  caught  in  the  wilds 
of  the  gree-ate  South  American  jung-gul,  at  the  pe-ril 
of  his  life — at  the  per-il  of  his  life,  I say,  by  Doctah 
Smith,  of  the  Smithsinian  Institushun  at  Wash-ing-ton. 
The  Doctah  has  loaned  this  fee-rocious  man-eater  to  the 
gree-ate  Indian  Peach  Wild  West  and  Side  Show  for  a 
limited  engagement — I say,  folks  and  peepul,  for  a lim- 
ited engagement.  See  him  while  yah  can,  for  listen” — 
here  he  lowered  his  voice  mysteriously — “only  last  night 
I received  a tel — ee — gram  from  my  friend  Doctah  Smith 
- — -Doctah  Smith,  of  the  Smithsinian  Institushun,  saying, 
‘Send  Nemo  back  at  once.’  Ah,  folks  and  peepul,  I feah 
they  are  going  to  make  away  with  him.  I feah  me — I 
feah  me  ! So  get  hep,  I say,” — very  loudly — “get  hep 
and  see  him  while  yah  can.  See  the  fee-rocious  bee-ing, 
half  beast  half  man,  re-ahed  on  the  fat  of  the  fatted  calf 
of  the  jung-gul.  Hah! — Heah  him  howl”- — cue  for  Nemo 
to  set  up  an  awful  yowling — “Heah  him  howl — just  as 
pichahed  on  that  bannah  up  theah” — indicating  fearful 
painting  on  the  banner  mounted  above  him — “only  ten 
cents,  the  price  of  the  beef  stew  for  breakfast — 

“See  Saunders,  that  human  jellyfish — the  puzzle  of 
doctahs,  medical  sy-ence  and  your  cit-ee  phys-ish-uns. 
One  walking,  talking  mass  of  jelly,  and  yet  alive — and  yet 
alive,  folks  and  peepul.  Stick  a pin  in  him  an’  he  will 
smile  atcha,  punch  him  in  the  coun-tee-nance  and  he  will 
pree-sent  yah  with  his  photygraph.  Throughout  his  en- 
tire bod-ee,  there  is  no  pree-ception  of  pain  or  feeling. 
An  educational  feachah,  folks  and  peepul,  something  yah 
will  be  proud  to  show  yah  wives  and  children.  Something 
to  remembah.  Only  ten  cents — the  price  of  the  beef  stew 
for  breakfast.  You  will  nevah  forget  it,  you  will  nevah 
regret  it — 

“And  last  but  not  lee-eest,  folks  and  peepul,  see  little 
Theodore,  Count  Selemo,  of  Madrid,  Spain.  Fawty-two 
inches  in  height,  thuty-two  yeahs  of  age,  and  weighs  but 
fif-tee  pounds — the  midget  grand  opry  singer,  the  Caruso 
in  Pellet  Form — the  human  phonygraph.  A man’s  voice 
in  the  bod-ee  of  a child.  I’m  going  to  have  the  Count  to 
sing  and  entertain  yah.  I am  going  to  have  him  to  sing 
the  songs  yah  used  to  love  when  yah  were  young.  He 
will  make  yah  hearts  tender  and  take  yah  back  to  the  fond 
scenes  of  the  long  ago.  See  those  folks  yonder  in  theah — 
see  the  teahs  on  that  old  lady’s  face.  She  is  thinking  of 
her  childhood” — diminuendo  here — “thinking  of  the  past 
and  her  wandering  son.  The  Count  will  make  yah  to 
laugh — he  will  make  yah  to  cry.  Listen  to  those  silvah 
tones.  An  educational  feachah,  enjoyed  by  old  as  well 
as  by  young — 

Come  one,  come  all,  and  let  these  incom-par-abul 
en-ta-tain-ers  while  away  the  weary  aftahnoon  foh  yah. 
One  dime,  the  one-tenth  part  of  a dollar,  admits  yah  to 
one  and  all — one  and  all” — rattling  change  in  his  hand 
suggestively — “yah  will  never  regret  it,  yah  will  never 
forget  it — see  them  all,  folks  and  peepul — just  as  pic- 
tured on  that  bannah  up  theah — ” 

Thus  Gene  Milton,  “out  in  front,”  while  the  freaks 
behind  did  their  best  to  live  up  to  his  glowing  word  pic- 
tures, and  Heinrich,  blushing  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  as 
he  occasionally  caught  snatches  of  what  the  spieler  was 
saying  about  him,  sang  and  sang,  willingly  and  cheer- 
fully, and  with  all  his  strength.  So  pleased  was  he  with 
the  thought  that  at  last  he  was  a worker,  a wage-earner, 
no  matter  how  odd  his  occupation,  that  while  the  con- 
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tinued  tension  and  excitement  of  the  busy  day  lasted,  he 
was  hardly  conscious  of  his  parched  throat,  his  smarting 
eyes  and  his  dumbly-aching  brain.  But  toward  nine 
o’clock,  when  the  attendance  was  growing  a little  slack 
and  the  tent  quieter,  he  knew  that  he  was  thoroughly 
exhausted.  The  new  and  trying  experience  of  the  day 
had  been  too  much.  He  sank  into  his  little  chair  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  5 et,  in  spite  of  his  weari- 
ness, he  was  intensely  happy.  He  had  earned  two  dollars 
for  Bertha.  He  had  taken  his  place  in  the  workaday 
world.  He  was  a man. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a cry,  a cry  throbbing  with  joy, 
“Heinrich,  mein  Heinrich.” 

Startled,  he  looked  up,  and  Bertha  stood  looking  down 
upon  him,  her  eyes  alight,  a beaming  smile  of  relief  upon 
her  face.  In  an  instant  she  had  leaned  over  the  side  of 
the  pit  and  clasped  him  in  her  arms.  hat  made  you 
run  away  from  me,  your  own  sister  ? 

“How  did  you  know  that  I was  here? 


“Ah,  you  fine  one,  you  thought  to  keep  it  from  me 
where  you  were.”  She  shook  a finger  at  him.  But  when 
I got  those  splendid  two  dollars,  I saw  on  the  envelope, 
what  was  it? — Indian  Peach  Circus  and  Wild  West? 
Such  a name ! From  that  I understood  all,  and  so  I came 
quickly  as  I could  here.  But  listen,  I have  good  news. 
Carl  has  sold  that  grandfather’s  watch  and  joined  that 
music  union.  Already  he  has  back  his  old  job  at  the 
theatre.  And  we  shall  be  so  happy  and  you  shall  work 
no  more.”  Bertha  took  him  by  the  hand.  “Come,  Baby 
has  been  calling  for  you  all  evening.” 

Heinrich  gently  drew  back  his  hand.  “I  am  so  glad 
that  Carl  has  his  old  job  back,”  he  said  quietly.  “You 
will  have  no  more  worry,  sister  Bertha.  How  happy  you 
will  be!  But  listen,”  he  continued,  a hint  of  a roguish 
smile  lighting  up  his  face,  “I  am  happy  also.  I have  a 
job  myself,  so  I cannot  go  back,  you  see.  Tomorrow  you 
must  come  to  visit  the  Little  Spanish  Count,  and  you  must 
bring  Baby,  too.”  Addison  Lewis. 


BALLAD 

JOHN  RUSSELL  McCARTHY 


B3)  Cauder’s  dam  due  angels  sing, 

For  all  is  holy  diere. 
dieir  jocund  Karps  dre  angels  bring 
All  in  dieir  bands  so  fair — 
dke  dingle  holds  not  anything 
diat  angels  need  beware. 

For  here  she  greW  to  maidenhood 
Between  due  dam  and  hill, 

And  placed  and  sang  as  maidens  should 
With  rose  and  daffodil 
She  made  a music  of  die  wood 
Till  all  die  stars  Were  still. 

For  her  })oung  heart,  a ballad  greW 
In  beech  so  old  and  grey; 

For  her  dark  e$es,  a song  like  dev? 

Fell  at  die  break  of  daj); 

And  for  her  breasts,  die  robins  flew 
Like  mating-songs  aWayb 


No  song  of  all  die  Woodland  knoWs 
Was  half  so  sWeet  as  fell 
From  her  wild  lips  when  lo\>e  arose 
(As  music  from  a bell) 

From  out  her  heart  at  diat  day’s  close — 
(die  stars  gleamed  dirough  die  dell. ) 

And  all  die  dreams  die  maples  gai>e 

And  die  fairies  of  die  moss 

Kept  singing  to  her  to  be  brai?e — 

And  she — she  could  not  knoW  her  loss — 
And  he — he  could  not  lea^e  die  grai)e 
Beneath  die  little  Wooden  cross. 

But  diere  Was  jo^)  Within  die  Wood, 

And  peace,  die  da$  she  died, 

For  sweet  she  sang  of  motherhood — 

She  took  die  old  >>ear  for  her  guide 
And  knew  die  great  high  road  Was  good, 
Her  man-child  at  her  side. 


i 


And  mating-songs  her  handmaids  Were 
When  April  dreamed  to  Maj); 

Cfhe  poplars  trembled  white  for  her 
With  Warnings  neW,  diat  da^ — 

But  she — she  did  not  ei?en  stir — 

And  he — he  came  diat  Waj).  . . . 


By  Cauder’s  dam  die  angels  sing, 
For  all  is  hob?  diere. 
dieir  jocund  harps  die  angels  bring 
All  in  dieir  hands  so  fair — 
die  dingle  holds  not  anything 
diat  angels  need  beWare. 
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We  are  beginning  to  discover 
that  a city  is  more  than  streets, 
buildings  and  numbers ; that 
enlightened  city  government 
benefits  business,  is  not  merely 
the  iridescent  dream  of  the  re- 
former; and  that  the  field  of  city  management  is  scientific 
as  well  as  political,  calling  for  highly  trained  ability  quite 
as  much  as  for  the  proverbial  “common-sense”  to  which 
our  fathers  pinned  their  faith.  In  short,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  get  some  realization  of  that  almost  unexplored 
possibility:  the  efficiently,  honestly,  far-sightedly  man- 
aged city. 

I would  not  for  a moment  imply  that  we  had  travelled 
very  far  along  this  strange  road.  Good  citizens  still 
bewail  evils  in  their  city  government,  but  carefully  refrain 
from  soiling  their  hands  with  politics ; and  as  to  taking 
off  their  coats,  rolling  up  their  sleeves,  and  pitching  in  to 
clean  up, — as  they  would  do  in  their  own  business  if  they 
found  a nest  of  graft  or  other  dishonesty, — bless  you,  they 
are  far  too  busy ! 

Bad  citizens  still  concentrate  their  efforts  on  appro- 
priating what  they  can  from  the  public  purse  with  a 
minimum  of  effort.  To  be  sure,  the  status  quo  of  these 
two  types  into  which  all  citizens  used  roughly  to  be  divis- 
ible has  been  occasionally  rudely  disrupted  by  an  up- 
heaval of  reform,  during  which  good  citizens  lapsed  into 
unselfishness  and  bad  citizens  suffered  temporary  eclipse. 
These  moral  outbreaks  were  unsatisfactory  because  spas- 
modic. Evidently  a motive  had  to  be  injected  into  the 
body  politic  more  lasting  in  its  power  than  civic  pride  or 
civic  virtue,  if  there  was  to  be  any  permanent  improve- 
ment— if  our  cities  were  to  awake  and  to  stay  awake. 

This  motive  has  developed  lately,  and  gives  promise 
to  furnish  much  needed  permanence  and  stability  to  the 
idea  of  an  enlightened,  intelligent,  unwasteful  city  man- 
agement. A recent  volume  on  “American  Cities,  Their 
Methods  of  Business,”  by  Arthur  B.  Gilbert,  of  St.  Paul, 
considers  what  the  author  calls  the  “business  differential” 
in  an  unemotional  and  scientific  way,  showing  very  clearly 
that  the  economic  value  of  sound  city  government  is  great- 
er to  the  business  man  than  all  the  special  privileges  of 
the  graft  method.  The  book  discusses  constructive  city 
evolution  along  the  lines  of  labor  and  material  costs,  pub- 
lic utilities,  the  machinery  of  government,  and  industrial 
conditions.  Its  sober,  well-argued  case  must  carry  weight 
with  the  most  judicial  and  conservative  reader. 

The  same  theme,  the  economic  value  of  good  govern- 
ment to  the  city  dweller,  and  especially  to  the  business 
man,  is  brought  out  in  a very  different  way  in  Morris 
Llewellyn  Cooke  s Our  Cities  Awake.”  Mr.  Cooke  was 
Philadelphia  s director  of  public  works  under  Mayor 
Blankenburgh,  and  made  an  enviable  record  of  efficiency 
and  accomplishment.  An  introduction  by  Secretary  Baker 
reflects  not  only  the  public  spirit  but  the  sound  sense  of 
the  Cleveland  school  of  municipal  reform,  of  which  New- 
ton D.  Baker  and  Brand  Whitlock  are  leaders.  “We  have 
lived  through  an  era,  ’ he  says,  “in  which  the  corrupt  and 
degraded  life  of  our  cities  was  not  only  a moral  blight  but 
a physical  inhibition  upon  the  normal  development  of  the 
individual.  The  misgoverned  city  . . . seemed  but  a 


few  years  ago  an  inevitable  consequence  of  our  industrial 
progress ; but  suddenly  the  light  was  let  in,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  American  cities  in  the  last  twenty  years  ...  is 
probably  the  most  significant  political  development  in 
recent  American  history.” 

Mr.  Cooke’s  book  is  largely  the  story  of  the  reform 
administration’s  work  in  Philadelphia,  with  occasional 
excursions  into  the  experience  of  other  cities.  The  volume 
is  profusely  illustrated,  but  rather  badly  printed  and 
bound.  The  story  varies  from  chapter  to  chapter,  now 
dealing  with  some  of  the  “mechanisms  of  municipal  man- 
agement,” scientific  and  other  experts,  intra-  and  inter- 
city co-operation;  now  looking  into  problems  of  public 
utilities  and  business  men’s  associations,  and  now  discuss- 
ing the  more  idealistic  activities  of  improvement  associa- 
tions, civic  art,  co-operative  recreations,  and  so  on. 

Different  as  these  volumes  are  in  many  ways,  they 
have  this  in  common:  they  are  both  thoughtful  studies  of 
the  American  city  problem  and  they  both  point  out  the 
path  of  progress  along  very  sane  and  substantial  lines. 
These  are  the  joint  lines  which  have  brought  about  such 
great  reforms  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  recent 
prohibition  victory — economic  and  moral.  When  our 
cities  are  wide  awake  they  will  surely  move  along  that 
path,  and  when  they  do  they  will  attain,  not  some  utopian 
municipal  millennium,  but  a plane  where  urban  happiness 
and  prosperity  will  have  a real  place  in  the  sun. 

C.  B.  Newton. 

“American  Cities,  Their  Methods  of  Business,”  by  Arthur  Benson  Gil- 
bert; The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

“Our  Cities  Awake,”  by  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke;  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company,  Garden  City;  $2.50  net. 

* * 

India  and  the  Future 

The  war  has  effected  a subtle  change  in  the  character 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  word  “empire”  has  lost  much 
of  its  political  sense;  “federation”  would  be  more  exact. 
I rom  this  alteration,  which  is  only  a further  development 
of  underlying  principles  of  Anglo-Saxon  justice  and 
democratic  instincts,  the  British  colonies  have  much  to 
gain. 

There  is  timeliness,  therefore,  in  William  Archer’s 
book,  'India  and  the  Future.”  He  makes  clearer  to  the 
western  mind  some  of  the  complexities  of  the  Indian  prob- 
lem, and,  without  suggesting  definite  means,  recommends 
to  the  British  people  a change  of  attitude  and  policy  that 
would  insure  to  India  a large  measure  of  self-government. 

Mr.  Archer  enters  into  a careful  and  scholarly  exami- 
nation of  India’s  political  and  social  qualifications,  and 
sternly  rebukes  the  contention  of  many  native  and  Euro- 
pean Indian  enthusiasts  that  Indian  civilization,  although 
at  present  “under  a passing  cloud,”  from  days  immemorial 
has  been  superior  to  all  others.  He  speaks  frankly  of 
racial  shortcomings,  absence  of  ancient  political  continu- 
ity,  religious  degradation,  the  social  impediment  of  caste, 
disparity  of  education,  and  manners  inconsistent  with  gen- 
erally accepted  modern  ideas  of  social  deportment.  He 
finds  much  to  admire,  but  as  much  to  condemn,  in  Indian 
ideals  and  art,  and  gravely  questions  the  merit  of  India’s 
general  reputation  for  spirituality. 

Beyond  all  this,  however,  Mr.  Archer  finds  India 
worthy  of  a higher  status  in  the  British  hegemony  and 
in  the  family  of  nations.  He  warns  against  clinging  to 
the  old  idea  that  British  rule  in  India  is  an  end  rather 
than  a means,  and  that  it  must  be  perpetuated.  “If  Eng- 
land recognizes  in  time  this  plain  and  simple  distinction, 
many  of  her  hardest  problems  in  India  will  gradually 
solve  themselves,  and  the  history  of  her  Indian  Empire 
will  always  be  to  her  a legitimate  source  of  pride.  But 
if  she  declines  to  recognize  it,  and  obstinately  stakes  her 
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national  prestige  upon  the  endurance  for- 
ever and  ever  of  her  autocratic  rule  in 
India,  she  is  heading  toward  certain  dis- 
aster for  herself  and  for  all  the  millions 
whom  Fate  has  intrusted  to  her  care.  . . . 
The  time  is  ripe  for  the  open  recognition 
of  a juster  view  ot  England’s  duty  and 
opportunity.  Without  making  too  much 
of  the  well-meant  but  rather  ineffectual 
efforts  at  social  approximation  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  one  may  safely 
say  that  the  brutally  contemptuous  at- 
titude of  the  West  to  the  East — never  the 
attitude  of  good  or  intelligent  men — has 
had  its  day,  and  survives  only  among  the 
dregs  of  the  European  population.  . . . 
Respect  for  the  human  rights  of  the  In- 
dian cannot  be  quite  divorced  from  re- 
spect for  his  political  aspirations.  . . . 
The  moral  of  these  reflections  is  that  In- 
dian self-government  is  bound  to  come.” 
Carroll  K.  Michener. 

“India  and  the  Future,”  by  William  Archer; 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York;  $3  net. 

* * 

PEBBLES  ON  THE  SHORE 

The  light  essay  of  the  Elia  sort  is  a 
form  of  literature  which  is  almost  extinct, 
surviving  in  this  country  only  in  the  Con- 
tributors’ Club  of  the  Atlantic,  The  Bell- 
man’s Notebook  and  a few  similar  treas- 
uries. It  is  somewhat  more  common  in 
England,  the  birthplace  of  the  collection 
that  has  just  been  reissued  under  the 
title,  “Pebbles  on  the  Shore.”  The  orig- 
inal edition  was  published  in  the  Way- 
farer’s Library,  and  it  proved  so  popular 
that  Mr.  Dent  has  determined  to  give  it 
a new  form  and  to  include  with  the  essays 
the  charmingly  humorous  illustrations 
drawn  by  C.  E.  Brock. 

Who  the  author,  who  styles  himself 
“Alpha  of  the  Plough,”  may  be  we. have 
no  means  of  knowing,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  holds  a practiced  pen.  He 
writes  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  ranging 
from  the  top  hat  to  falling  in  love.  His 
titles  are  provocative  and  inviting:  “On 
Reading  in  Bed,”  “On  Umbrella  Morals,” 
“On  the  Dislike  of  Lawyers,”  “On 
Catching  the  Train,”  “On  the  Intelligent 
Golf  Ball,”  “On  Wearing  a Fur-Lined 
Coat.” 

Although  almost  all  of  them  are  in  the 
lighter  vein,  the  humor  contributes  to  and 
enlightens,  but  does  not  form  the  basis 
for  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  The 
essay  is  written  because  the  author  has 
something  to  sa3r;  the  humor  is  purely  in- 
cidental. A few  of  them  are,  indeed,  al- 
most pure  whimsy, — -“On  Writing  an  Ar- 
ticle,” for  example, — but  there  is  no 
sense  that  the  writer  is  trying  to  be,  to 
use  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’s  phrase,  “as 
funny  as  he  can.”  The  slap  stick  is  en- 
tirely lacking. 

“Pebbles  on  the  Shore,”  by  “Alpha  of  the 
Plough";  E.  P.  Dutton  & Company,  New 
York;  $2  net. 

* * 

WINGS  IN  THE  NIGHT 

It  is  really  a pity  that  Mrs.  Miller 
could  not  be  content  with  producing  that 
scintillating,  if  superficial,  novel  of  New 
York  “high  society,”  “Ladies  Must  Live,” 
and  the  successful  comedy,  “Come  Out  of 
the  Kitchen,”  but  must  succumb  to  the 
urge  to  write  in  lyric  vein.  The  result  of 
this  weakness  is  a volume  ( fortunately 
slim)  of  rather  banal  verse.  Only  two  of 
the  poems  are  worthy  of  mention:  “The 
Price  of  Peace”  and  “The  History  of  a 
Minute”;  and  these  are  commendable  less 
for  their  beauty  of  form  than  for  their 
originality  of  theme. 

“Wings  in  the  Night,”  by  Alice  Duer  Miller; 
The  Century  Company,  New  York;  $1  net. 


the  world  is  the  only  platform  wide 
enough  to  hold  them  all. 

If  once  the  problem  is  really  considered 
on  that  plane,  it  will  come  to  be  seen  how 
largely  it  is  solved  if  once  America  will 
make  herself  answerable  to  a League  of 
Nations  for  peace,  order,  and  good  gov- 
ernment in  some  or  all  of  the  regions  of 
the  Middle  East. 

Her  very  detachment  renders  her  an 
ideal  custodian  of  the  Dardanelles.  For 
exactly  similar  reasons  her  task  in  pre- 
serving the  autonomy  of  Armenia, 
Arabia,  and  Persia  will  be  easier  than  if 
it  were  to  rest  in  our  hands.  Her  vast 
Jewish  population  pre-eminently  fits  her 
to  protect  Palestine.  Her  position  be- 
tween India  and  Europe  removes  all  our 
objections  to  the  railway  development 
which  these  regions  require. 

The  task  is  one  which  she  understands 
better  than  ourselves,  and  her  knowledge 
of  irrigation  is  second  only  to  our  own. 
Above  "all,  she  has  the  capital  for  these 
works,  while  we,  with  less  than  half  her 
population,  will  be  hard  put  to  it  to  find 
enough  for  the  vast  territories  we  already 
control.  Nor  can  America  plead  that  she 
lacks  knowledge.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
Robert  College  and  the  American  Mis- 
sions in  the  Near  East  have  given  her  a 
preponderant  share,  if  not  the  monopoly, 
of  public-spirited  men  with  a first-hand 
knowledge  of  those  regions. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  most  baffling 
of  all  the  questions  which  this  war  leaves 
in  its  train — the  restoration  of  Russia. 
America  is  morally  pledged  to  put  her 
hand  to  the  task  of  regenerating  that  un- 
happy people.  The  key  to  this  problem 
lies  not  in  Siberia,  but  in  Russia  itself. 
If  once  America  shoulders  the  task  of 
creating  order  in  the  Middle  East,  she  will 
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15.  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass;  . . . 

16.  For  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone;  . . . 

17.  But — . . . — Psalm  CIII 
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A STEWARDSHIP  FOR  AMERICA 

There  are  no  problems  more  calculated 
to  provoke  jealousies  in  peace  between 
allies  who  have  held  together  in  war  than 
those  presented  by  German  East  Africa 
and  by  all  the  territories  of  the  Middle 
East  bounded  by  the  frontier  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Egypt 
and  Persia,  by  the  Caucasus  and  the  seas 
which  connect  these  lines. 

Let  us  say  at  once  that  in  these  regions 
there  are  engagements  with  France  and 
Italy  which  must  in  any  case  be  observed. 
Pledges  are  pledges,  however  made,  and 
it  is  not  in  the  world’s  interest  to  break 
them.  It  is  at  least  possible,  however, 
that  France  might  prefer  to  exchange 
the  responsibilities  to  which  she  aspired 
in  the  Levant  for  others  in  respect  of  the 
German  colonies  of  West  Africa. 

All  things  are  possible  if  the  French 
and  British  as  well  as  the  American  peo- 
ple can  rise  to  the  spirit  of  these  times. 
There  is  no  self-denying  ordinance  which 
England  might  not  be  prepared  to  make 
if  France  would  consent  to  maintain  the 
open  door  in  all  her  African  territories. 
If  America  can  discard  her  old  tradi- 
tional aloofness,  it  is  surely  not  too  much 
to  ask  that  her  allies  should  forget  their 
old  rivalries  and  claims.  The  interest  of 
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buttress  Russia  from  the  south;  for  order, 
no  less  than  anarchy,  is  infectious.  As 
steward  of  the  Near  East,  America  can 
extend  to  the  blind  giant  the  neighborly 
hand  of  a friendship  which  is  open  to  no 
suspicion.  . . . 

Let  us  recognize  at  once  that  the  bur- 
den borne  by  the  British  commonwealth 
is  now  overwhelming.  It  is  answerable 
for  the  government  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-three  million,  or  nearly  one-third 
of  the  races  who  cannot  as  yet  govern 
themselves.  A fraction  of  this  burden 
rests  on  South  Africa,  the  merest  atoms 
on  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  rest  lies  with  crushing  weight  on  the 
forty-five  million  of  the  British  Isles. 

That  it  is  not  shared  by  the  one  hun- 
dred million  who  inhabit  the  United 
States  is  the  tragic  result  of  the  schism 
of  1775.  Had  the  British  commonwealth 
not  been  disrupted,  the  vast  administra- 
tive resources  of  the  most  vigorous  peo- 
ple in  the  world  would  have  been  used  in 
the  discharge  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all 
human  functions.  . . . 

And  these  islands  have  now  lost  at 
least  a million  of  their  most  promising 
youth.  It  is  not  in  her  own  interest,  at 
any  rate,  for  England  to  assume,  as  a re- 
sult of  this  war,  additional  burdens  which 
any  other  power  is  equally  capable  of  dis- 
charging. In  its  own  interest,  if  not  in 
the  world’s,  the  British  commonwealth 
should  restrict  its  claims  to  territories, 
control  of  which  is  essential  to  the  safety 
of  others  for  which  it  is  already  respon- 
sible. . . . 

The  duty  of  external  government  can 
now  once  for  all  be  placed  on  its  right 
footing  of  trusteeship  to  society  at  large, 
if  at  this  juncture  the  greatest  and  wealth- 
iest of  all  democratic  nations  will  not 
shrink  from  assuming  her  share.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  that  in  this  crisis  of  human 
destiny  America  shall  forget  to  think  of 
herself,  and  think  rather  of  those  infinite- 
ly wider  interests,  to  vindicate  which  she 
has  sent  two  million  Americans  to  Europe, 
and  in  doing  so  has  saved  freedom  for 
mankind? 

Having  put  her  hand  to  the  plow,  can 
she  look  back?  Can  she  now  shrink  from 
the  dignity  of  her  calling?  Can  she  now 
go  back  to  the  plea  that  American  inter- 
ests are  the  dominating  principle  of  her 
policy  ? Can  her  spokesmen  submit  that 
plea  to  the  conference?  And  if  not,  if 
the  welfare  of  the  world  at  large  be  now 
and  henceforth  freely  accepted  as  the 
polestar  of  her  policy,  what  infinite  con- 
sequences follow?  . . . 

The  allies  in  Europe  ought  not  to  be 
made  answerable  to  a League  of  Nations 
for  the  whole  of  the  regions  outside 
Europe  now  severed  from  the  German  and 
Turkish  empires.  The  future  of  the  sys- 
tem depends  upon  whether  America  will 
now  assume  her  fair  share  of  the  burden, 
especially  in  the  Near  East  and  even  in 
German  East  Africa. 

— The  Round  Table  (London). 

* * 

A FREE  PORT  FOR  MANILA 

A free  port  on  Manila  Bay  is  urged  in 
a measure  to  be  submitted  to  the  House 
by  Representatives  Vamenta  and  Aun- 
ario.  I he  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  proposed  improvement  would 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  secre- 
tary of  commerce  and  communications 
who,  in  addition,  would  create  a board  to 
be  named  as  the  Free  Port  Board  of  Con- 
trol. The  sum  of  one  thousand  pesos  is 
voted  in  the  measure  for  the  project. 

“One  of  the  means  of  promoting  the 
economic  development  of  the  Philippines 
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is  to  make  Manila  the  distributing  center 
of  American  and  European  goods  for 
oriental  countries,  China,  Japan,  Java  and 
other  East  Indies  islands,”  says  the  ex- 
planatory note  of  the  draft.  “The  geo- 
graphical position  that  Manila  occupies 
makes  her  the  logical  point  of  concentra- 
tion for  goods  intended  for  Asiatic  com- 
merce, provided  conditions  and  conveni- 
ences for  such  concentration  are  present.” 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a free  port 
would  facilitate  re-exportation  trade.  It 
would  link  the  Philippines  with  Asia, 
Australia  and  other  oriental  countries,  by 
trade  connections  which  would  tend  to 
the  promotion  of  friendly  relations  to  the 
commercial  advantage  of  each.  It  would 
cheapen  commodities  by  bringing  great 
quantities  of  goods  to  our  shores  for  im- 
portation or  exportation  as  trade  de- 
mands. To  this  port  Filipino  manufac- 
turers or  buyers  in  need  of  foreign  sup- 
plies could  go  and  secure  them,  instead  of 
going  to  other  countries. 

A free  port  would  foster  our  banking 
and  financial  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  Philippine  National  Bank 
would  become  one  of  the  dominating 
financial  institutions  of  the  Orient  by  the 
development  of  branch  banks  at  commer- 
cial points  in  the  Orient  and  Australia 
and  working  out  of  international  credit, 
which  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
upbuilding  of  over-sea  traffic  and  the  mer- 
chandise and  consignment  business  exist- 
ing in  countries  where  free  trade  prevails. 

The  manufacturing  establishments  with- 
in the  free  port  would  demand  Philip- 
pine raw  materials,  thus  stimulating  the 
development  of  our  national  resources, 
i.  There  would  also  be  created  a demand  for 
Filipino  labor  to  work  in  those  factories 
and  warehouses  that  would  be  established 
within  the  free  port  area.  These  factories 
would  become  training  centers  for  me- 
chanics and  other  skilled  labor  for  our 
industrial  enterprises. 

A free  port  would  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  exporting  business  houses  at 
Manila  which  could  hold  goods  for  an  in- 
definite period  without  the  payment  of 
tariff  dues  for  disposal  to  meet  the  trade 
demands  of  the  Orient.  In  general,  the 
Philippines  would  be  greatly  benefited 
commercially  and  industrially. 

— Manila  Times. 

* * 

CONFUCIANISM  AND  JAPANESE  IDEALS 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  national 
thought  among  the  Japanese  has  lost  its 
equilibrium  in  recent  years  and  has  been 
subject  to  considerable  disturbance.  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  Meiji  era,  Confu- 
cianism had  been  the  unifying  thought 
among  the  people,  but  since  the  opening 
of  the  country  to  foreign  intercourse  and 
the  consequent  influx  of  foreign  ideas  the 
unification  of  national  thought  among  the 
Japanese  has  been  undermined.  Nothing 
has,  however,  been  forthcoming  to  take 
the  place  of  Confucianism  to  bring  a re- 
turn to  such  unification. 

In  European  countries  such  a violent 
disturbance  of  national  ideas  as  that  which 
has  overtaken  Japan  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able. Great  Britain,  for  instance,  may 
import  any  amount  of  German  or  French 
ideas,  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  for  a mo- 
ment that  the  British  people  will  thereby 
lose  their  national  characteristics  or  that 
they  will  be  vitally  affected. 

It  is,  however,  quite  otherwise  with  the 
Japanese.  Buddhism  and  Confucianism, 
which  had  been  exercising  a preponderat- 
ing influence  over  tile  thought  of  Japan- 
ese for  centuries,  are  exotic,  and  it  is  not 
(Continued  on  page  195.) 
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COAPLETEFURNISHERS-  OF 
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aUDSOIURCHES -THEATRES 
i AND  -PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
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: 
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Furriers  Cjj). 

815  Nicollet  Avenue,  MINNEAPOLIS 

If  you  are  going  South,  store 
your  FURS  in  our  Cold,  Dry 
Air  Storage  Vaults. 

FREEZING  FIREPROOF 

TEMPERATURE  BUILDING 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

ADOLF  WEIDIG,  Conducting 
1918 Sixteenth  Season 1919 

Auditorium  — Minneapolis 

14th  Popular  Concert 

Soloist— GEORGE  KLASS,  Violin 

Sunday,  Feb.  16,  at  3:30 

PROGRAM 

1 Norwegian  Bridal  Procession ..  Grieg 

2 Overture:  “Ruy  Bias”  . .Mendelssohn 

3 “Angelus”  (Symphony  No.  3) 

Hadley 

4 Concerto  in  D minor Severn 

5 Valse  triste  Sibelius 

6 Ball  Scene.  Mayseder-Hellmesberger 

7 Marche  Slave Tschaikowsky 

Prices — 25c,  35c,  50c  and  75c 

Auditorium  Down  Town  Ticket  Office 
Cable  Piano  Co.  : Nicollet  at  Eighth 

Le  Livre  Contemporain 

A magazine  devoted  Sent  free  on 

to  French  Literature  application. 

SCHOENHOF  BOOK  CO. 

French  Bookshop 

128  Tremont  St.  Boston,  Mass. 
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An  interesting  movement  has  been 
started  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
American  savings  banks  to  aid  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  little  Liberty  Bond  hold- 
ers who  are  constantly  applying  for  loans 
upon  their  bonds  as  collateral.  Some 
savings  banks  have  been  rather  backward 
about  extending  such  assistance,  with  the 
result  that  these  small  investors  have 
been  imposed  upon  and  made  to  pay  ex- 
ceptionally high  interest  rates,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  security  of- 
fered was  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Unexpected  action  by  the  American 
Smelting  & Refining  Company  in  reduc- 
ing the  dividend  on  its  $60,998,000  com- 
mon stock  from  a six  per  cent  annual 
basis  to  four  per  cent  has  had  important 
sentimental  influence  upon  the  stock  mar- 
ket. This  reduction  was  in  response  to 
the  changed  conditions  of  the  copper  in- 
dustry which  were  indicated  by  the  some- 
what sensational  reduction  in  the  selling 
price  of  the  metal  from  twenty-three 
cents  a pound  to  eighteen  and  one-half 
cents.  This  new  price  compares  with  the 
high  level  of  thirty-four  and  one-half 
cents  during  the  war  period,  and  with 
thirteen  cents  in  1914. 


“INTERNATIONAL  MORATORIUM” 

Much  interest  was  excited  by  the  sug- 
gestion in  foreign  cable  dispatches  that 
an  international  moratorium  be  provided 
covering  war  indebtedness  between  the  al- 
lied governments.  Should  such  agreement 
be  reached,  it  might  affect  the  payment 
to  us  of  eight  and  a half  billion  dollars 
in  credits  granted  to  our  allies  since  the 
world-war  began.  It  is  not  known  just 
how  this  indebtedness  stands  nor  the  pre- 
cise terms  of  payments  agreed  to  at  the 
time  that  the  various  advances  were  made. 
The  probability  is,  however,  that  our  gov- 
ernment would  not  offer  strenuous  objec- 
tion to  such  a proposal,  if  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  demanded  it. 

The  federal  authorities  would  not  think 
of  pressing  our  allies  for  payment  at  a 
time  when  it  was  inconvenient  for  the 
borrowers  to  respond  to  such  a demand. 
It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  sums  ad- 
vanced to  Belgium,  Serbia  and  to  Russia 
probably  will  be  tied  up  for  some  time. 
The  United  States  will  receive  about  five 
hundred  million  dollars  a year  in  inter- 
est payments  on  the  indebtedness  already 
created  in  favor  of  this  country. 

AUTOMOBILE  STOCKS 

Activity  in  the  automobile  shares  was 
based  on' stories  that  the  industry  would 
probably  enjoy  great  prosperity  during 
1919.  Large  sales  of  ears  were  reported 
in  this  city,  and  there  was  renewed  activ- 
ity in  General  Motors  and  other  stocks. 
This  inquiry  was  for  the  most  part  specu- 
lative, however,  and  based  on  the  theory 
that  some  of  the  companies  would  in- 
crease their  dividend  disbursements  be- 
fore long.  Several  new  cars  will  be  put 
out,  and  the  manufacturers  of  at  least 
one  model  expect  to  do  a phenomenal 
business  as  soon  as  this  product  is  for- 
mally offered. 


The  American  people  have  a great  love 
for  the  automobile.  It  is  coming  more 
than  ever  into  general  use.  There  is  still 
an  immense  fund  held  by  the  public  de- 
rived from  the  large  earnings  of  last 
year  which  can  be  utilized  to  purchase 
new  cars,  if  the  owners  are  inclined  to 
have  them.  The  automobile  market,  like 
every  other  market,  however,  will  prob- 
ably show  interesting  war  changes  as  a 
consequence  of  the  world-wide  price  re- 
adjustment that  is  taking  place. 

ADVANCES  TO  RAILROADS 

Rumors  have  been  circulated  about  the 
action  of  the  Railroad  Administration  in 
calling  in  certain  loans  made  to  the  rail- 
roads. During  January,  the  administra- 
tion advanced  about  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  to  the  roads,  which  made  a 
total  indebtedness  of  this  sort  of  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  million  dollars. 
A large  portion  of  these  loans  can  be  called 
whenever  the  government  feels  like  it. 

Some  fears  were  expressed  that  dis- 
turbance might  result  if  this  calling  ex- 
tended very  far.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
feeling  prevails  that  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration will  not  force  the  roads  under 
its  charge  into  an  embarrassing  predica- 
ment, and  that  it  will  pursue  a lenient 
policy  toward  those  roads  whose  financial 
position  might  be  strained  by  forcing 
payment  of  advances  previously  made. 

FEDERAL  TAXES 

The  market  is  already  discussing  the 
probable  changes  in  the  money  situation 
which  are  expected  to  result  from  the 
collection  of  the  new  six  billion  dollar 
tax  fund  provided  for  by  the  long-de- 
layed war  revenue  bill.  In  addition  to 
the  collection  of  this  great  fund,  the  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  raise  through  bond 
sales  and  other  measures  about  twelve  bil- 
lion dollars  additional. 

The  probability  is,  however,  that  this 
financing  will  be  carried  through  all 
right  before  June  30  next,  when  the  gov- 
ernment’s fiscal  year  ends.  There  may 
be  heavy  calls  upon  the  banks  for  funds 
with  which  to  finance  these  huge  tax  pay- 
ments, but  they  are  well  prepared  for 
this  demand,  and  the  probability  is  that 
accommodation  will  be  readily  obtained 
in  cases  where  the  borrower  has  sufficient- 
ly good  credit  to  justify  it. 

LABOR  AND  WAGES 

Financiers  and  investment  experts  are 
carefully  watching  the  labor  markets. 
Threatened  strikes  and  the  movement  to 
extend  the  eight-hour  day  have  caused  un- 
easiness in  some  quarters.  The  feeling  is 
that  labor  is  still  sufficiently  restive  to 
cause  much  trouble  before  the  requisite 
adjustments  can  be  completed.  In  some 
sections  of  the  steel  and  iron  industry, 
however,  workers  have  expressed  a will- 
ingness to  accept  lower  pay  in  order  to 
keep  actively  employed,  but  with  living 
expenses  as  high  as  they  now  are,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  for  large  employers  to 
readjust  the  pay  of  their  workers. 

The  prevalence  of  strikes,  however, 
with  the  interruption  that  they  have 
caused  and  are  causing,  directs  attention 
to  the  overwrought  labor  conditions  which 
developed  almost  as  soon  as  the  armistice 
was  signed.  The  feeling  prevails  that 
most  of  the  differences  will  be  adjusted 
without  serious  difficulty.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  sufficient  tension  in  the 
labor  situation  to  make  it  difficult  to 
smooth  out  all  the  rough  places.  A large 
surplus  of  workers  has  been  reported  at 
New  York  and  at  other  important  cen- 
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ters  of  industrial  activity,  the  situation 
having  been  aggravated  by  the  return 
from  the  government  service  of  so  many 
thousand  able-bodied  men  who  are  ready 
and  willing  to  work. 

BUYING  BONDS 

The  public  is  not  speculating  in  any 
large  way,  but  it  is  investing.  There  is  a 
world  of  difference  between  the  two,  al- 
though on  occasions  many  men  are  un- 
willing to  recognize  it.  Heavy  sums  of 
unemployed  money  await  investment.  By 
degrees  these  surplus  holdings  are  being 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  high-grade  se- 
curities. The  foreign  government  and 
foreign  municipal  bonds  have  been  show- 
ing pronounced  firmness. 

In  connection  with  the  efforts  to  de- 
velop the  foreign  trade  of  this  country, 
the  probability  is  that  there  will  be  large 
foreign  bond  issues  placed  with  American 
investors  before  many  months  have 
elapsed.  Except  for  the  few  Russian  is- 
sues that  were  placed  in  the  United 
States,  nearly  all  the  foreign  government 
loans  that  have  been  marketed  in  New 
York  since  the  world-war  began  have  giv- 
en a good  account  of  themselves.  Some  of 
these  bonds  are  in  strong  demand,  which 
is  not  strange  in  view  of  the  exceptional 
income  return  which  they  provide. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

Money  is  in  largely  increased  supply. 
The  lion’s  share  of  the  offerings,  how- 
ever, are  for  short  loans,  having  only  a 
few  months  to  run.  Nearly  all  restric- 
tions have  been  removed  from  Wall 
Street  lending.  The  great  money  pool 
which  rendered  such  valiant  service  dur- 
ing the  various  Liberty  Loan  flotations 
has  virtually  gone  out  of  business.  It  re- 
tains its  organization,  however,  so  that, 
should  the  situation  become  at  all 
strained,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Treasury  to  bring  the  committee  into  the 
money  market  again  at  a moment’s  notice. 

New  York.  William  J.  Boies. 


MORRISSEY 

211  Essex  Building,  Tenth  Street  and 
Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis 

GOWNS,  SUITS 
COATS  and  WRAPS 
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MERCHANTS  OF 
FINE  CLOTHES 


FEBRUARY  SHOE  SALE 

Our  Entire  Stock  Underpriced 

Hanan  Shoes,  Dorothy  Dodd  Shoes,  Dugan  and 
Hudson  Shoes,  Emperor  Shoes,  Gold  Medal  Shoes, 

J.  P.  Smith  Shoes  are  all  included  in  this  sale. 

Men,  women,  boys,  girls  and  children  may  come  to  this  sale  with 
the  assurance  of  securing  just  the  kind  of  shoes  they  wish.  The 
saving  will  be  about  one-fourth.  All  shoes  are  the  products  of  the 
very  best  makers  in  this  country.  There  is  every  kind  of  leather, 
shade,  last  and  size,  so  that  shoes  may  be  selected  for  any  season 
of  the  year.  Every  shoe  in  our  entire  stock  has  been  radically 
reduced  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  this  sale. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  CLOTHING  HOUSE 

Established  1882  MINNEAPOLIS  Hennepin  at  6th 
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Steel  Plate  Engraved, 
Lithographed,  Printed. 

We  are  producing  them  every  day. 

Our  shop  is  specially  equipped 
for  this  work. 

Call,  phone  or  write. 


Hahn  & Harmon  Co.,  Printers 

Main  3366 
T.  S.  37  284 


410  Fifth  Ave.  S„  Minneapolis 


C U N A R D 
ANCHOR 

ANCHOR-DONALDSON 


„ NEW  YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL 

Carmania Feb.  17  Ordnna March  18 

VRy.?lr?.eSKe"  -Feb-  22  Saxonia March  18 

AQUI1  ANIA..MAK.  1 Carmania. ..  March  24 
Caronia March  10  AQUITANIA.Mar.  29 

. BOSTON  TO  LIVERPOOL 

Prinses  Juliana Feb.  17 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON 

.rannonia Feb.  18 

ST.  JOHNS  TO  GLASGOW 

Gassandra Feb.  28 

3rd  St.  and  2nd  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 


Auto  Livery  j 


r In  every  way  equal  to 
„ - the  very  best  private 

service.  F irst-class,  well-kept  cars.  Careful, 
courteous  and  intelligent  chauffeurs.  Rea- 
sonable rates.  , 

HARRY  W.  SMITH 

N-.W-  Teh.  Main  680°  25  North  8th  St. 

Tri-State  Tel.,  31  730  Minneapolis 
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Customer  (looking  at  soiled  bill  of 
fare) : “That’s  a splendid  idea,  waiter. 
Samples  of  the  different  dishes  glued  to 
the  menu!”  — Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“What  a cool  and  indifferent  air  Cora 
has ! She  acts  as  if  she  didn’t  know  any- 
body was  looking  at  her.” 

“Yes;  she  inherits  that.  Her  father 
used  to  fry  griddlecakes  in  the  window  of 
a restaurant.”  — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

Wife:  “Oh,  Doctor,  Benjamin  seems 
to  be  wandering  in  his  mind.” 

Doctor  (who  knows  Benjamin):  “Don’t 
trouble  about  that — he  can’t  go  far.” 

— Medical  Pickwick. 

* * 

Customer:  “By  Jove,  I am  glad  to  see 
you  back.  Has  the  strike  been  settled?” 
Waiter:  “What  strike,  sir?” 

Customer:  “Oh,  come  now ! Where  have 
you  been  since  you  took  my  order?” 

— Stray  Stories. 

* * 

THE  INSPIRED  COMPOSITOR 

“The  doctor  felt  the  patient’s  purse  and 
declared  that  there  was  no  hope.” 

Colburn  Neios:  “After  a long  illness 
Mr.  Philip  Brown  passed  away  on  Mon- 
day to  the  inexplicable  grief  of  his  fam- 
ily.” — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

Mr.  Tomkins  was  obliged  to  stop  over- 
night at  a small  country  hotel.  He  was 
shown  to  his  room  by  the  one  boy  the  place 
afforded.  “I  am  glad  there’s  an  escape 
here  in  case  of  fire,”  commented  Mr.  Tom- 
kins, as  he  surveyed  the  room,  “but  what’s 
the  idea  of  putting  a Bible  in  the  room  in 
such  a prominent  place?” 

“That,”  replied  the  boy,  “is  intended 
for  use  in  case  the  fire  is  too  far  advanced 
for  you  to  make  your  escape,  sir.” 

— London  Opinion. 

* * 

Mr.  Smith,  dissatisfied  with  his  house, 
put  the  sale  of  it  in  the  hands  of  an 
agent. 

A few  days  later  he  saw  an  advertise- 
ment of  a house  exactly  answering  Ids 
needs.  The  more  he  read  of  its  beauty  and 
comfort  the  more  anxious  he  was  to  secure 
it  for  himself. 

So  he  called  up  the  agent  with:  “There 
is  a house  advertised  in  the  Star  by  ‘A.  B. 
C.’  See  ‘A.  B.  C.’  and  buy  it  from  him.” 
“Sorry,”  was  the  laconic  reply.  “But 
I’m  ‘A.  B.  C.’  and  the  house  is  your  own.” 
— Montreal  Star. 

* * 

A garrulous  lawyer  was  arguing  a case. 
He  had  rambled  on  in  such  a desultory 
way  that  it  became  very  difficult  to  follow 
his  train  of  thought,  and  the  judge  had 
yawned  ominously. 

Whereupon  the  long-winded  lawyer, 
with  a trace  of  sarcasm,  said: 

“I  hope,  Your  Honour,  I am  not  unduly 
trespassing  upon  the  time  of  the  Court.” 
“My  friend,”  observed  the  judge,  “there 
is  a considerable  difference  between  tres- 
passing on  time  and  encroaching  on 
eternity.”  — Chicago  News. 


It  is  gravely  announced  that  Marshal 
Foch  smokes  two-cent  cigars,  but  this  can- 
not account  entirely  for  the  German  re- 
treat. — New  York  Sun. 

* * 

Tramp:  “Kind  lady,  would  yer  please 
give  a pore  man  a bite  to  eat?” 

The  Lady:  “What!  You  here  again?  I 
will  call  my  husband  immediately.” 

Tramp:  “Excuse  me,  lady,  but  I ain’t 
no  cannibal.  I bid  yer  good-day.” 

- — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

Farm  Visitor:  “I’d  like  to  get  a few 
hens.” 

Farmer:  “What  kind?” 

Visitor:  “Good  hens.  The  kind  that 
say,  ‘Now  I lay  me’  twice  every  day,  if 
you’ve  got  ’em.”  — London  Opinion. 

* * 

A TRAMP  AT  BAY  • 

Tramp:  “Please,  kind  gentleman, 

could  you  help  a poor  blind  man?” 

Gentleman:  “But  how  am  I to  know 

you  are  blind?” 

Tramp:  “Because  I called  you  a gen- 
tleman.” — Stray  Stories. 

* * 

“If  you  think  there’s  something  wrong 
with  your  heart,  why  don’t  you  consult 
the  specialist?” 

“Pm  afraid  he’d  say  it  is  something 
fatal.” 

“Oh,  nonsense!  He  wouldn’t;  he’s  an 
awfully  good  sort.”  —Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

On  an  American  transport  two  days 
out  from  Bordeaux: 

First  Sambo  (who  is  really  enjoying 
the  sea,  to  his  dark  companion,  who  has 
gone  below:  “Nigger!  Come  on  up  ! We’re 
passing  a ship !” 

Voice  from  below : “I  don’t  want  to  see 
no  ship.  You  jes’  call  me  when  we’re 
passing  a tree!” — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

* * 

Down  in  Missouri  cnany  years  ago  a 
country  Sunday-school  teacher  asked  her 
class  of  boys:  “How  many  men  have  you 
read  of  by  the  name  of  James?” 

“Two,”  promptly  replied  one  bright 
youth. 

“Yes?”  she  smiled  encouragingly,  “name 
them.” 

“Frank  and  Jesse,”  was  the  response. 

— Washington  Star. 

* * 

A celebrated  barrister  undertook  a 
trade-mark  case  that  looked  hopeless  for 
his  client.  The  client  went  abroad,  leav- 
ing his  telegraphic  address,  with  instruc- 
tions that  he  was  to  be  notified  of  the 
decision. 

He  won  the  case,  and  the  barrister 
cabled,  “Justice  has  triumphed.” 

The  client  wired  back,  “Lodge  imme- 
diate appeal !”  - — Bystander  (London). 

* * 

An  old  sailor  approached  a farmer  for 
a meal  one  day,  saying  he  was  willing  to 
work. 

“I  will  give  you  a meal,”  said  the  farm- 
er, “if  you  will  round  up  those  sheep  on 
the  common  there  and  drive  them  into 
this  fold.” 

In  three  hours’  time  the  sailor  came 
back  looking  hot,  but  happy. 

Glancing  over  the  gate  in  the  field,  the 
farmer  saw  the  sheep  safely  in  the  fold. 
“There’s  a hare  sitting  up  among  ’em,” 
he  exclaimed. 

“Do  you  mean  that  little  fellow  there?” 
asked  the  sailor.  “Why,  that’s  the  little 
beggar  who  gave  me  all  the  trouble.  I 
thought  it  was  a lamb!”  —Tit-Bits. 


OVER  THE  PRUNES 

“I  was  a fool  when  I married  you.” 
“Everybody  remarked  how  well  matched 
we  were.”  — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

Some  people  have  a wonderfully  wide 
outlook.  I met  a grown-up  man  the  other 
day  who  welcomed  the  partitioning  of 
Austria  because  it  gave  him  new  scope. as 
a stamp-collector.  — Lady’s  Pictorial. 

* * 

“Why  don’t  you  get  out  and  hustle? 
Hard  work  never  killed  anybody,”  re- 
marked the  philosophical  gentleman  to 
whom  Rastus  applied  for  a little  charity. 

“You’re  mistaken  dar,  boss,”  replied 
Rastus;  “I’se  lost  fo’  wives  dat  way.” 

— People’s  Home  Journal. 

* * 

Percy  (after  the  proposal) : “Have  you 
ever  loved  before?” 

Edith:  “No  Percy!  I have  often  ad- 
mired men  for  their  strength,  courage, 
beauty,  intelligence,  or  something  like 
that,  you  know;  but  with  you,  Percy,  it 
is  all  love — nothing  else!”  — Tit-Bits. 

* * 

First  Fellow : “Don’t  get  gay  or  I’ll  be 
compelled  to  pound  a little  sense  into 
vour  head.” 

Second  Ditto:  “Is  that  so?  Well,  say, 
it  would  take  a dozen  like  you  to  pound 
any  sense  into  my  head,  you  big  stiff !” 

— Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

ANY  SOLDIER  TO  HIS  SON 

What  did  you  do,  Daddy,  in  the  great 
world-war  ? 

Well,  I learned  to  peel  potatoes  and  to 
scrub  the  barrack  floor, 

I learned  to  use  a shovel,  and  a barrow, 
and  a pick, 

I learned  “to  get  a jerk  on,”  and  I learned 
“to  make  ’em  click.” 

— The  Nation  (London). 

* * 

Now  that  Doc  Davis  has  finished  his 
revelations,  the  kaiser  may  realize  how 
sharper  than  an  ulcerated  tooth  it  is  to 
have  a thankless  dentist.  We  should  have 
liked  to  have  held  the  Doc’s  job  and,  when 
it  appeared  necessary  to  draw  the  kaiser- 
liche  molar,  warble  as  we  closed  down  on 
the  forceps,  “The  yanks  are  coming,  the 
yanks  are  coming!” 

— Chicago  'Evening  Post. 
* * 

A young  man  recently  consulted  a doc- 
tor, and  his  complaint  was  a rather  ex- 
traordinary one.  He  had  seen  a ghost. 
The  doctor  asked  where  he  had  seen  the 
ghost,  and  what  it  was  like.  “I  saw  it,” 
said  he,  “the  other  night  when  I was  pass- 
ing a graveyard;  it  had  a big  mouth  and 
long  ears  like  a donkey.” 

“Go  home,”  said  the  doctor,  “and  say 
nothing  about  it;  it  was  your  own  shadow 
you  saw.”  — New  York  Globe. 

* * 

The  lawyers  were  questioning  the  only 
eye-witness  to  the  crime — a witness  who 
surprised  the  court  with  his  unusual  mem- 
ory for  details. 

“How  far  were  you  from  the  scene  of 
the  shooting  when  it  occurred?”  asked 
Judge  Fitzpatrick,  interrupting  the  wit- 

ness. 

“Thirty-six  feet  and  five  inches,”  re- 
plied the  man  in  the  witness  chair. 

“But  how  can  you  tell  so  exactly? 
asked  the  judge. 

“Simply  because  I measured  it,  came 
the  reply.  “I  thought  some  fool  judge 
would  ask  me  about  it.  ’ 

— Town  Crier  (Seattle). 
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CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT 

(Continued  from  page  191.) 

surprising,  therefore,  that  when  they  have 
lost  control  over  the  Japanese  the  latter 
should  in  turn  lose  ground  on  which  to 
stand. 

The  ideas  contained  in  the  imperial 
rescript  on  education  are  no  doubt  ex- 
cellent, but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there 
will  not  be  many  in  educational  circles 
who  can  rightly  understand  its  spirit  and 
properly  propound  its  real  significance. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  destruction  of 
the  old  ideas  began  with  the  opening  of 
the  Meiji  era,  though  it  had  not  made  its 
effect  felt  in  all  its  grim  realities  until 
recent  years.  The  fact  is  that  the  coun- 
try had  a great  object  to  accomplish,  and 
the  whole  people  had  been  concentrating 
their  energies  on  this  task.  The  victory 
scored  by  Japan  in  the  two  foreign  wars 
in  which  she  embarked  brought  reward  to 
her  in  the  shape  of  her  admission  in  the 
comity  of  nations — the  goal  for  which 
the  nation  had  been  striving  since  the 
opening  of  the  country. 

With  the  consummation  of  this  object 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  question  of 
national  thought,  which  had  been  kept  in 
the  background,  gathering  force  in  the 
meanwhile,  should  break  out  with  great 
strength.  As  to  how  to  unify  the  thought 
among  the  people  is  a question  that  will 
tax  the  greatest  intellect.  Unless  Japan 
produces  some  great  thinker,  who  can  in- 
still great  ideas  into  the  minds  of  his  com- 
patriots, such  as  will  be  earnestly  accept- 
ed by  them,  the  problem  before  the  coun- 
try is  not  likely  to  be  satisfactorily  set- 
tled. 

A thorough  and  exhaustive  discussion 
of  the  subject  by  publicists  will  be  im- 
portant, as  it  may  give  rise  to  the  discov- 
ery of  a nucleus  upon  which  to  work.  It 
is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that 
the  movement  regarding  the  unification 
of  thought  can  be  checked  by  the  exertion 
of  the  police. 

— Dr.  Sawayanagi,  of  the  Japanese  House 
of  Peers,  in  the  Osaka  Mainichi. 

* * 

LABOR  IN'  AUSTRALIA 

With  the  adoption  by  the  recent  Vic- 
toria Labor  Conference  of  the  New  South 
Wales  scheme  for  “One  Big  Union,”  and 
the  proposal  for  an  interstate  conference 
in  the  near  future,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing a plan  to  cover  the  whole  of 
Australia,  the  great  labor  problem  of  the 
commonwealth  is  forced  once  again  into 
prominence.  The  position  is  a peculiarly 
complex  one. 

Those  who  know  Australian  labor  con- 
ditions best  are  most  insistent  on  the  point 
that  it  would  be  a mistake  to  say  that  the 
I.  W.  W.  has,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
captured  Australian  labor.  The  official 
I.  W.  W.  organization  is,  indeed,  numer- 
ically an  inconsiderable  body  in  the  com- 
monwealth. It  is,  moreover,  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  official  labor  parties,  political 
or  industrial.  Nevertheless,  any  study  of 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  “One  Big 
Union”  must  convince  even  the  most 
casual  inquirer  that  One-Big-Unionism, 
as  far  as  ideals  are  concerned,  differs  very 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  ideals  of  the  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World. 

Thus  amongst  those  who  are  familiar 
with  I.  W.  W.  propaganda  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  preamble  adopted  by  the 
“One  Big  Union”  in  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  in  connection  with  their 
statements  of  policy.  “Capitalism,”  runs 
one  passage  in  this  preamble,  “can  only  be 


abolished  by  the  workers  uniting  in  one 
class-conscious  economic  organization,  to 
take  and  hold  the  means  of  production  by 
revolutionary  industrial  and  political  ac- 
tion. Long  experience  has  proved  the 
futility  of  existing  political  and  industrial 
methods  which  aim  at  mending  and  ren- 
dering tolerable  and  thereby  perpetuat- 
ing capitalism  instead  of  ending  it.” 

These  are,  of  course,  I.  W.  W.  doctrines 
pure  and  simple.  The  only  difference  is 
a difference  of  method.  The  advocates  of 
the  “One  Big  Union”  at  the  present  time 
discountenance  sabotage  and  violence  of 
all  kinds.  They  do  not,  however,  dis- 
countenance the  idea  of  a general  strike. 
Indeed,  one  big  strike  is  the  aim  and  ob- 
ject of  the  “One  Big  Union.” 

The  men  who  advocate  the  “One  Big 
Union”  for  the  whole  of  Australia,  to- 
day, are  the  same  men  who,  some  eighteen 
months  ago,  organized  and  carried 
through  the  one  big  strike  which  proved 
such  a failure.  This  failure,  however,  did 
not  dismay  them.  They  have  simply  used 
it  as  an  object  lesson  to  advance  their 
theories  of  “One  Big  Union”;  taking  up 
the  ground  that  the  only  thing  that  pre- 
vented the  general  strike  achieving  a revo- 
lutionary success  was  lack  of  that  or- 
ganization which  the  “One  Big  Union” 
will  supply.  One-Big-Unionism  is,  in 
fact,  as  far  as  its  exact  status  can  be 
gauged  at  present,  simply  an  Australian 
recast  of  the  ideals  of  the  I.  W.  W. 

It  would  be  a mistake,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  I.  W.  W.  advocates  or  the 
“One  Big  Union”  advocates  have  it  all 
their  own  way  in  the  commonwealth.  In 
Australia  the  term  “labor”  covers  a vast 
field,  and  when  the  great  mass  of  the 
country  can  rise,  as  it  did  some  eighteen 
months  ago,  to  stop  peremptorily  an  ef- 
fort to  paralyze  its  activity,  it  is  evident 
that  the  commonwealth  possesses  a very 
strong  element  which  believes  in  orderly 
rather  than  anarchical  methods. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor. 

* * 

A KOREAN  VIEW  OF  CHAUVINISM 

One  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  German 
defeat  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  mistaken 
policy  the  German  government  pursued 
for  years  in  fostering  chauvinism  among 
the  people,  especially  the  young,  under 
its  rule.  This  policy,  in  brief,  was  to 
make  the  people  believe  that  Germany 
was  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  It  is  expressed  in 
their  vaunted  reference  to  German  kul- 
tur,  in  their  patriotic  song  “Deutschland 
fiber  Alles,”  and  in  many  other  ways. 

For  years  the  German  authorities  as- 
siduously endeavored  to  foster  this  idea 
among  the  Germans.  It  must  be  admitted 


that  they  were  eminently  successful,  for 
in  point  of  patriotism  the  Germans  have 
shown  themselves  in  the  late  war  no  whit 
inferior  to  any  of  the  peoples  opposed 
to  them. 

The  German  authorities,  however,  made 
the  mistake  of  going  too  far.  Not 
only  did  they  make  the  German  people 
believe  in  their  superiority,  but  they  al- 
lowed themselves  to  share  this  illusion. 
The  result  was  that  both  the  German 
government  and  people  regarded  them- 
selves as  supermen,  and  came  to  under- 
estimate the  real  strength  of  other  na- 
tions. How  this  self-conceit  of  theirs, 
this  over-estimation  of  their  own  abilties, 
brought  defeat  and  disaster  upon  them 
the  world  now  well  knows.  Does  it  not 
appear  that  our  own  government  has  been 
pursuing  a similar  policy  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  rising  generation?  We  need 
not  take  much  trouble  to  show  that  such 
is  really  the  case.  In  fact  there  is  too 
much  evidence  of  it.  In  school  and  out 
of  it  our  young  people  are  constantly 
taught  Japan’s  superiority  in  everything. 

The  result  of  such  teaching  seems  to 
be  already  apparent.  Whereas  we  are 
still  very  much  behind  in  the  race  of  civ- 
ilization and  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
West,  many  young  men  of  Japan,  who 
should  know  better,  talk  of  their  country 
being  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world’s 
greatest  powers.  There  are  even  among 
them  men  who  go  the  length  of  dream- 
ing of  world-domination  by  Japan. 

It  is  true  that  the  opinions  of  such 
fanatics  are  not  treated  seriously  by  the 
general  public.  Still  there  is  no  denying 
that  the  Japanese  people  in  general  think 
too  much  of  their  strength  and  abilities, 
as  evinced  in  their  newspapers  and  in 
their  attitude  toward  things  western.  In 
the  light  of  the  German  failure,  it  seems 
to  us  that  such  educational  policy  must 
be  given  up,  and  that  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. Let  us  return  to  the  old  one  that 
prevailed  for  manv  years  after  Japan 
opened  her  doors  to  the  outside  world. 
In  those  days  leaders  of  Japan  taught 
the  people  to  be  humble,  made  them  ac- 
knowledge their  inferiority,  and  led  them 
to  learn  eagerly  from  the  West.  That  was 
the  secret  of  Japan’s  rise  in  the  comity 
of  civilized  nations. 

— Seoul  (Korea)  Press. 
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The  NOTE  of  PRAISE 

“Texan,”  Denison,  Texas:  “I  hope  the 
last  nine  lines,  on  page  sixty-two,  article 
‘Paying  the  Piper,’  issue  January  eight- 
eenth of  The  Bellman  will  meet  with  a re- 
echoing sentiment  from  one  end  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other;  in  fact  that 
the  entire  article  may  be  duplicated  in 
every  paper  in  our  broad  land  and  brand- 
ed on  the  minds  of  our  peace  representa- 
tives now  in  session.” 
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GLAD  TO  SEE  YOU  ALL  AGAIN ISN’T  IT  GREAT? 
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PATIENCE  AND  CONSIDERATION 
These  are  trying  times  both  for  those 
who  have  remained  at  home  during  the  war 
and  those  who  have  had  the  more  exciting 
and  interesting  experience  of  serving  their 
country  actively,  either  in  this  country  or 
abroad.  They  are  the  more  trying  because 
they  lack  the  inspiration,  the  exaltation  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  war  times;  the  common- 
place and  the  prosaic  aspects  of  life,  in- 
volving nothing  more  heroic  than  endur- 
ance, and  nothing  more  exciting  than  mo- 
notony, are  more  difficult  bravely  to  face 
and  resolutely  to  endure  than  its  high  moments  when  the 
soul  is  uplifted  by  the  spirit  of  devotion,  self-surrender 
and  splendid  sacrifice.  It  is  harder  to  walk  soberly  on 
one  s heels  than  to  run  fervently  on  one’s  toes,  yet,  un- 
happily, it  is  necessary,  always,  to  resume  the  more  nor- 
mal and  less  invigorating  method  of  propulsion. 

The  world  is  in  a state  of  anti-climax  and  mental 
as  well  as  physical  reaction  after  its  tremendous  over- 
exertion of  the  past  five  years.  The  almost  intolerable 
strain,  maintained  to  the  extreme  limit  of  endurance,  has 
suddenly  given  place  to  relaxation  and  a sense  of  hopeless 
lassitude  approaching,  in  many  cases,  unreasonable  de- 
spondency. 

It  is  possible  to  understand  the  collapse  of  the  two 
young,  high-strung  American  women,  sisters,  who,  cheer- 
ful, brave  and  enduring  while  performing  their  arduous 
duties  in  France  during  the  war,  became  so  oppressed 
upon  their  return  to  normal  life,  or  the  prospect  thereof, 
that,  unable  to  endure  the  sense  of  futility  which  over- 
came them,  they  jumped  overboard  from  the  ship  that 
was  carrying  them  home,  and  were  drowned.  One  can 
sympathize  fully  and  deeply  with  the  feeling  of  despair 
and  desperation  which  seized  upon  these  poor,  over- 


trained young  things,  while  deploring  the  absence  of  men- 
tal balance  which  should  have  persuaded  them  to  endure 
the  normal  with  the  same  splendid  courage  they  had 
shown  in  facing  the  abnormal. 

The  trying  nature  of  the  times,  which  affects  all,  more 
or  less,  bears  most  keenly  upon  three  classes  in  America: 
those  who,  having  found  their  opportunity  in  active  and 
exciting  service,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  are  now 
returning  to  home  and  the  commonplaces  of  existence; 
those  who,  perforce,  have  been  obliged  to  remain  quietly 
and  inconspicuously  at  their  accustomed  posts,  enduring 
daily  the  anxieties  of  suspense,  performing  duties  barren 
of  distinction  and  of  more  or  less  unrecognized  merit  and 
value,  the  patient  people  who  could  not  themselves  strike 
and  who  could  only  await  the  outcome,  doing  compara- 
tively simple  things  to  help  the  cause;  and,  finally,  and 
by  no  means  the  least  worthy  of  understanding  sympathy 
and  consideration,  those  who,  for  various  reasons,  ill 
health,  physical  disability,  recognized  and  legitimate  fam- 
ily responsibilities,  which  were  impossible  to  ignore  or 
disregard,  or  sheer  inability  to  secure  admission  to  the 
ranks  of  the  elect,  while  earnestly  striving  to  do  so,  find 
themselves,  the  war  being  over,  among  those  who  missed 
what  they  regard  as  their  great  opportunity,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, are  disappointed  and  discouraged,  seeing  what 
others  have  accomplished,  and  feeling  bitterly  what  of 
high  adventure  coming  but  once  in  a lifetime  has  been 
denied  them  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  three  classes  is 
suffering  the  worst  or  the  most  in  the  inevitable  reaction 
of  this  period,  but,  unless  each  is  given  its  due  and  proper 
share  of  intelligent  understanding,  injustice,  misappre- 
hension and  recrimination  will  intensify  and  aggravate 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  disillusion  and  disheartenment. 
The  time  is  surely  coming  when,  clearly  seen  and  tremen- 
dously inspiriting,  will  be  the  vision  of  the  new  day  which 
has  dawned  upon  the  world  at  the  cost  of  infinite  blood 
and  treasure.  Then  will  courage  and  endurance  reassert 
themselves  in  certain,  assured  and  purposeful  action.  It 
is  too  soon  now  to  discern  the  rising  sun  of  hope  through 
the  black  clouds  which  sullenly  hover  over  a devastated, 
war-worn  world,  loath  to  dissipate  themselves,  but  before 
long  its  invigorating  rays  will  be  felt  and  its  light  will 
shine  clearly.  This  is  the  period  of  murky  shadows  and 
uncertain,  confusing  half-lights  in  which  men  walk  in 
doubt  and  without  confidence. 

The  man  who  has  seen  active  service,  remote  from 
home  associations  for  months  or  perhaps  years,  whether 
in  America  or  F ranee  does  not  matter,  has  been  idealizing 
his  former  ties  and  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  time 
of  his  return  as  if  it  would  bring  him  back  to  paradise. 
He  has  imagined  an  apotheosized  and  impossible  home- 
coming and  dreamed  of  a future  home  life  which  shall  be 
unvexed  and  without  regret.  He  returns,  and  for  the 
first  few  days  or  weeks  he  realizes  his  anticipations  in 
the  joyousness  of  his  welcome  and  the  happiness  of  re- 
newing old  and  dear  associations.  Then,  alas,  comes  the 
inevitable  anti-climax  of  everyday  life,  and  he  is  vaguely 
disturbed  and  unhappy  and  discontented. 

P oor  old  human  nature  cannot  continuously  breathe 
the  air  of  the  high  peaks  of  revelation  and  the  super- 
ordinary: it  must  go  down  upon  the  plain  of  the  prosaic 
to  get  its  breath,  and  insists  upon  resuming  its  accus- 
tomed uninteresting  routine.  The  returned  warrior,  how- 
ever great  his  achievements,  must  accompany  it,  or  else 
sit  alone  upon  the  mountain  top  of  past  memories,  a 
pathetic  figure  wondering  why  he  was  given  an  experience 
of  the  greater  things  that  mean  so  much  to  his  soul  only 
to  go  back  to  irksome  and  uninspiring  commonplaces. 

Had  the  Americans  been  at  war  long  enough  to  have 
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outgrown  its  glamour  and  excitement  and  its  glorious 
sense  of  accomplishment,  had  they  fought,  as  others  did, 
through  more  than  four  years  of  gruesome  and  grueling 
warfare  until  they  were  thoroughly  surfeited  and  dis- 
gusted, the  mere  relief  of  being  out  of  the  horror  and 
misery  of  it  all  might  have  been  compensation  sufficient 
for  a return  to  the  normal,  but  while  they  have  undergone 
privations  and  faced  danger,  their  participation  in  the 
war  has  not  been  sufficiently  long  to  produce  this  result; 
the  spirit  of  the  great  adventure  still  holds  them  in  its 
thrall. 

One  may,  for  instance,  fancy  the  feelings  of  a young 
doctor  in  a country  town  who  has  gone  to  war  and 
achieved  distinction  there.  He  perhaps  has  had  absolute 
command  over  twenty-five  hundred  men,  and  responsi- 
bility for  property  in  his  base  hospital  amounting  to  a 
couple  of  million  dollars.  He  returns  to  his  home,  and, 
as  a private  citizen,  resumes  his  practice.  From  a posi- 
tion of  high  authority  and  vast  responsibility  he  becomes 
once  again  a plain  practicing  physician.  Of  course,  he  is 
delighted  to  be  home  again  safe  and  sound;  of  course,  he 
is  overjoyed  to  rejoin  his  family  and  meet  his  old  friends. 
His  cup  of  happiness  overflows,  as  it  properly  should. 
Still,  when  the  telephone  rings  and  he  is  summoned  to  a 
baby  with  the  croup,  contrasting  this  with  the  service  he 
has  left,  no  wonder  he  finds  the  change  overwhelming. 

Back  to  the  old  ways,  the  old  work,  the  old  little 
things  of  everyday  life,  finding  the  world  singularly  cen- 
tered on  its  old  selfish  occupations  and  concerns,  im- 
mersed in  details  of  business  that  seem  flat,  stale  and 
unprofitable,  or  in  social  engagements  that  seem  petty 
and  futile,  now  that  the  danger  is  past,  rather  inclined  to 
talk  of  other  subjects  than  the  war  and  to  listen  indiffer- 
ently, perhaps,  to  tales  twice  told  of  life  in  France  or 
stirring  adventures  by  flood  or  field:  this  is  far  harder  to 
contemplate  and  endure  than  the  facing  of  an  actual  and 
dangerous  enemy.  It  lacks  inspiration,  and  its  effect  at 
first  is  disquieting  and  discouraging.  Nevertheless,  it 
cannot  be  avoided. 

Those  who  stayed  at  home  are  no  less  to  be  commiser- 
ated. They  also  serve  who  stand  and  wait.  They  have 
had  their  cares,  responsibilities  and  anxieties,  unrelieved 
by  movement,  change  or  adventure.  They  have  anxiously 
watched  and  patiently  waited  while  the  great  struggle 
was  going  on;  every  day  they  have  eagerly  scanned  the 
papers,  fearful  of  what  the  news  might  be.  Through  it 
all  their  work  must  be  done.  They  made  sacrifices  and 
suffered  deprivations,  hoped  and  prayed,  passed  sleepless 
nights  and  days  devoid  of  comfort.  No  wonder  their 
nerves  are  not  quite  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Heaven  knows  how  very  anxious,  how  pathetically 
desirous,  they  are,  to  show  themselves  glad  and  thankful 
that  their  soldiers  are  home  again,  how,  in  their  hearts, 
they  are  full  of  rejoicing,  how  very  zealous  they  are  to 
do  everything  possible  to  make  those  who  have  come  back 
to  them  happy  and  contented,  to  honour  them  and  give 
them  place  and  preferment.  Yet  poor  human  nature  is 
inarticulate  to  express  itself  fully,  and  with  the  best  of 
intentions  quite  powerless  always  to  do  the  right  thing  in 
the  best  way;  it  can  only  react  in  accordance  with  its 
limitations,  inwardly  discontented  with  the  results  of  its 
good  intentions  as  doubtless  those  who  should  be  its  bene- 
ficiaries are  dissatisfied  with  its  manifestations  and  per- 
formances. 

Perhaps  the  state  of  those  already  referred  to  as  con- 
stituting the  third  class  upon  whom  the  situation  presses 
most  keenly,  those  who,  for  various  excellent  reasons, 
missed  the  only  opportunity  of  a lifetime,  is  more  trying 
than  that  of  either  of  the  others.  They  have  shared  with 
the  others  who  remained  at  home  the  cares,  the  work  and 


the  anxieties,  and  they  have  utterly  lacked  the  incentive, 
the  inspiration  and  the  adventure  of  those  who  went 
away.  They  have  no  glorious  moments  of  danger  and 
achievement  to  remember  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They 
have  not  climbed  the  heights,  and  have  missed  the  rare 
and  unusual  experiences.  For  them  there  has  been  nothing 
better  than  monotony  and  hope  deferred.  Scarcely  can 
they  be  blamed  if  their  spirits  are  depressed  and  their 
souls  downcast.  They  find  no  consolation  for  the  com- 
monplace in  an  existence  that,  throughout  stirring  times, 
has  been  comparatively  colorless.  They  likewise  have 
their  load  to  bear,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  one. 

There  is  but  one  panacea  for  the  prevailing  ailment, 
and  that,  fortunately,  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  without 
money  and  without  price,  if  it  will  but  be  applied.  Re- 
membering the  humanity  common  to  all  and  the  several 
forms  of  endurance  which  are  called  for,  the  exercise  of 
the  utmost  patience  and  the  kindliest  consideration  and 
forbearance,  one  to  another,  each  toward  all,  will  bring 
content  and  happiness  out  of  this  reaction.  Nerves  must 
be  humored,  tempers  held  in  check,  and  unreasonableness 
treated  tolerantly  until  kindly  Time  has  smoothed  over 
the  rough  and  exasperating  edges  of  the  trying  period 
inevitable  from  such  an  unusual  experience.  Good  nature, 
good  sense  and  good  judgment  will  not  be  long  in  finding 
the  common  denominator  of  average  contentedness. 

It  is  no  time  for  mutual  distrust  and  recrimination. 
Each  has  done  his  best  according  to  his  lights,  and  all 
have  done  gloriously  for  a great  cause  which  has  tri- 
umphed. This,  after  all,  is  the  important  thing,  and  a 
country  capable  of  such  an  achievement  is  also  equal  to 
the  manifold  problems  of  restoration  to  normal  conditions 
of  life  if  only  people  will  be  patient  with  themselves  and 
with  each  other,  and  be  content  to  wait. 

“They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles;  they 
shall  run  and  not  be  weary;  they  shall  walk  and  not 
faint.” 

CLEANING  HOUSE  AT  HOME 

The  war  has  taught  America  such  a lesson  in  public 
service  as  it  could  not  conceivably  have  learned  from  any 
less  absorbing  necessity,  but  there  has  not  as  yet  been 
enough  time  to  show  whether  the  new  conception  of  duty 
will  persist  strongly  beyond  the  occasion  from  which  it 
arose.  The  strain  of  war  is  over,  and  with  it,  inevitably, 
has  come  a tendency  to  throw  off  the  sense  of  ever-press- 
ing obligation.  To  a considerable  extent  this  is  entirely 
proper;  the  resulting  relaxation  is  just  as  much  a national 
necessity  as  was  the  intensity  of  effort  which  preceded  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  American  people  will  have  failed  to 
make  the  most  of  the  war’s  teachings  if  a considerable  part 
of  the  strength  evoked  by  the  nation’s  call  is  not  diverted 
into  the  service  of  the  public  in  time  of  peace. 

There  is  no  safety  just  now  in  reverting  to  conditions 
as  they  were  before  the  war;  the  problems  of  today  are 
as  vast,  and  in  many  ways  as  full  of  danger,  as  those  of 
yesterday.  They  cannot  be  solved  through  the  relatively 
simple  expedient  of  summoning  the  entire  population  into 
the  service  of  the  federal  government,  but,  in  most  cases, 
must  be  faced  at  home,  and  dealt  with  through  the  normal 
agencies  of  city,  county  and  state  administrations.  They 
provide- none  of  the  glamour  of  war-time  national  service; 
they  have  no  trappings  of  uniform,  no  chance  for  scurry- 
ing to  Washington  to  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  temporarily 
mighty.  They  are  largely  compounded  of  all  that  is  most 
repulsive  in  petty  politics;  but  the  future  welfare  of  the 
country  depends  on  their  being  solved  with  all  the  col- 
lective wisdom  that  can  be  mustered  into  the  public 
service. 
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Many  of  those  who,  during  the  past  two  years,  have 
devoted  their  best  efforts  to  helping  the  national  govern- 
ment in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  will  instinc- 
tively keep  alive  this  new  tradition  of  service,  now  that 
they  have  returned  to  ordinary  business  life.  Others, 
however,  are  likely  to  find  the  smallness  of  local  politics 
a discouraging  bar  to  useful  effort;  they  have  joined  glad- 
ly in  the  work  of  the  nation,  but  they  are  stirred  to  little 
or  no  enthusiasm  by  the  call  of  the  town.  Such  men  and 
women  can,  in  large  measure,  be  reached  by  a definite 
appeal;  but  unless  some  such  call  upon  them  is  made, 
they  are  in  danger  of  slipping  back  into  the  old  willing- 
ness to  let  somebody  else  do  the  work  and  shoulder  the 
responsibility. 

As  a specific  illustration,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  have  responded  with  admirable  loyalty  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Red  Cross.  Working  women  who,  a few 
years  ago,  would  have  considered  themselves  far  too  tired 
after  their  day  s labor  to  do  anything  more  taxing  than 
going  to  the  movies,  have  voluntarily  and  gladly  devoted 
their  evenings  to  making  surgical  dressings,  side  by  side 
with  women  to  whom  any  form  of  manual  labor  was  all 
but  unknown.  Work  of  this  particular  kind  is,  of  course, 
no  longer  necessary,  but  the  collective  influence  of  this 
mass  of  women,  proved  ready  for  and  capable  of  devoted 
public  service,  would  still  be  almost  limitless  if  it  were 
capably  directed  into  new  channels.  The  women  of  the 
Red  Cross  have  shown  how  they  can  serve  their  country; 
it  remains  for  their  leaders  to  guide  them  into  the  equally 
necessary,  if  far  less  appealing,  service  of  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  live. 

America  has  fought  to  make  the  world  a better  and 
safer  place  to  live  in;  are  its  own  cities  and  towns  so  good 
and  safe  that  it  dares  to  let  them  remain  as  they  are? 
Every  community  has  its  peculiar  problems:  its  vice,  its 
poverty,  its  need  of  libraries  and  music  and  parks,  its 
municipal  corruption  or  weakness ; above  all,  its  stupidity. 
It  cries  for  intelligently  directed  effort  in  scores  of  direc- 
tions ; it  needs  men  and  women  of  common  honesty,  under- 
standing its  conditions,  who  will  give  of  their  strength 
and  ability  to  make  it  better. 

The  war  has  shown  that  America  is  full  of  such  peo- 
ple; for  two  years  the  man  or  woman  who  was  not  serving 
his  or  her  country  in  some  respect,  whether  by  fighting 
in  France  or  by  the  purchase  of  thrift  stamps,  has  been 
marked  as  a conspicuous  and  contemptible  exception. 
Such  a national  asset  as  this  is  worth  retaining,  and  it 
can  in  large  degree  be  kept  by  proper  direction.  People 
will  forget  how  to  serve  if  their  service  is  not  demanded, 
but  if  their  imaginations  are  stirred  by  vivid  pictures  of 
the  need,  they  will  work  with  an  unselfishness  which, 
five  years  ago,  would  have  seemed  almost  miraculous.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  easy  to  find  in  civic  problems  anything 
of  the  emotional  appeal  which  made  the  response  to  the 
national  war-call  so  nearly  universal;  but  hitherto  no 
serious  attempt  of  this  kind  has  been  made.  The  same 
machinery  which  aroused  public  sympathy  on  behalf  of 
the  Red  Cross  can  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a 
city  in  caring  for  its  sick,  or  for  reducing  the  evil  of 
unemployment  to  a minimum. 

The  need  at  present  is  less  for  service  and  talk  than 
for  wise  guidance.  Plenty  of  people  are  willing  to  work; 
they  have  acquired  the  habit,  and  the  end  of  the  war  has 
left  them  with  a feeling  of  unsettled  restlessness  because 
they  can  no  longer  find  ways  in  which  to  serve  some 
altruistic  cause.  If  those  in  authority  will  only  recognize 
the  opportunity  thus  placed  before  them,  and  provide 
definite  tasks  to  be  performed,  the  service  of  the  nation 
in  the  emergency  of  war  will  be  easily  prolonged  in  the 
service  of  the  community  through  years  of  peace. 


THE  OBJECTORS 

The  great  battle  having  been  won,  and  the  years  of 
incessant  fighting  ended,  the  day  of  the  professional 
objectors  has  arrived.  Their  voices,  until  a few  months 
ago,  although  persistently  raised  in  indignant  outcry, 
were  drowned  in  the  choral  demand  of  civilization  for  vic- 
tory ; the  man  whose  sole  function  was  to  find  fault  was 
swept  out  of  the  path  by  those  who  had  real  work  to  do. 
Now,  however,  his  career  is  once  more  blessed  by  columns 
of  newspaper  attention ; he  has  only  to  say  that  this  thing 
has  been  done  wrong,  or  that  thing  is  going  badly,  to 
hear  his  plaintive  voice  echoing  all  the  way  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  with  occasional  reverberations 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  chronic  objector  has  the  immense  advantage  of 
seldom  being  wholly  mistaken.  Nothing  is  so  well  done 
as  to  defy  improvement,  and  it  is  relatively  easy  to  stand 
off  and  pick  flaws.  When,  as  now,  immense  tasks  must 
be  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  principles  as  yet  untested 
by  experience,  the  fault-finder’s  criticisms  are  often 
uncontrovertible  in  appearance.  He  says,  for  example, 
that  the  League  of  Nations  will  not  work,  and  no  one  is 
in  a position  to  contradict  him.  He  declares  that  the 
demobilization  of  the  army  is  being  accompanied  by 
sundry  injustices,  and  a large  amount  of  red  tape.  Of 
course  it  is;  no  one  who  seriously  considers  the  task 
confronting  the  War  department  could  possibly  expect 
anything  else.  In  every  direction  the  objector  finds  ma- 
terial lying  ready  to  his  hand,  and  newspapers  eager  to 
publish  whatever  he  may  feel  inclined  to  say. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  probably  furnished  more 
opportunity  to  more  objectors  than  any  previous  event 
in  history.  The  experiment  is  practically  without  prece- 
dent, and  no  two  persons  are  wholly  agreed  as  to  just 
how  it  should  be  undertaken.  Moreover,  the  infinite  com- 
plications of  law,  nationality  and  race  are  matters  about 
which  almost  no  one  has  any  large  stock  of  exact  knowl- 
edge. Against  the  plan  of  such  a union  stands  the  whole 
mass  of  tradition,  which  not  even  the  great  war  has  been 
able  entirely  to  discredit.  The  world  is  virtually  united 
in  wanting  to  put  an  end  to  war,  but  there  is  little  unity 
of  ideas  as  to  either  the  cause  or  the  cure  for  the  admitted 
evil.  As  a natural  result,  those  who  have  boldly  gone 
ahead  and  formulated  the  terms  of  the  magnificent  ven- 
ture in  international  harmony  are  exposed  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  every  petty,  jealous,  small-minded  objector  who 
chooses  to  open  his  mouth. 

There  is  a real,  if  quite  unrecognized,  bond  between 
the  estimable  senator  who  protests  against  every  act  of 
the  administration  as  a part  of  his  political  creed,  and 
the  agitator  who  goes  about  abusing  the  existing  social 
system.  Neither  has  a workable  substitute  for  the  thing 
he  attacks ; neither  can  do  more  than  find  fault  with  things 
as  they  are.  Incidentally,  the  senator  objects  to  the  agi- 
tator, who  returns  the  compliment  with  interest. 

All  this  captious  and  useless  criticism  does  harm  only 
in  so  far  as  it  finds  people  with  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  listen  to  it.  The  persons  or  institutions  attacked 
have,  as  a rule,  become  through  long  practice  sufficiently 
callous  not  to  be  influenced  by  abuse  which  they  know  to 
be  the  inevitable  result  of  small-minded  partisanship. 
The  public,  or  a considerable  part  of  it,  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  this ; it  assumes  that  the  critic  is  a sincere 
and  conscientious  public  servant,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  the  case,  and  that  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about, 
which  is  generally  untrue.  The  front  page  of  almost  any 
newspaper  is  littered  with  the  well-paid  rubbish  of  the 
professional  objector,  which  presumably  would  not  be 
printed  if  it  were  not  read. 

As  a check  on  outbursts  of  this  kind,  the  reader  may 
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well  ask  himself  a few  questions.  Is  this  man  so  biased 
by  his  political  or  social  status  that,  on  this  particular 
question,  it  is  useless  to  expect  him  to  be  fair?  Is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  he  knows  anything  of  value 
at  first  hand  about  his  subject?  Has  he  ever  given  signs 
of  possessing  a reasonably  coherent  and  lucid  idea  as  to 
how  this  thing  ought  to  be  done?  Nine-tenths  of  the  talk 
of  the  objectors  falls  pitiably  flat  in  the  face  of  such 
simple  tests,  the  kind  of  elementary  tests  which,  for 
example,  a jury  would  be  asked  to  use  regarding  the 
testimony  presented  by  a witness.  If  people  would  re- 
gard public  leaders  and  national  ideals  as  entitled  to  the 
same  degree  of  fairness  which  they  willingly  accord  to 
their  business  and  personal  acquaintances,  the  activity  of 
the  professional  objector  would  be  immensely  curtailed, 
to  the  direct  increase  of  the  nation’s  efficiency. 

THE  GREAT  TOURIST  INVASION 
The  newspapers  of  France,  so  turbulent  in  these  days 
as  to  be  frequently  a serious  embarrassment  to  the  earnest 
endeavors  of  the  Peace  Conference,  have  struck  up  one 
theme  that  echoes  with  tremendous  harmony.  This  sym- 
phonic idea  is  the  capitalization  of  the  tourist  crop  ! ranee 
undoubtedly  will  harvest  as  soon  as  the  tourist  “lid”  is  off. 

The  phrase,  “France,  the  hostess  of  the  world,  has 
enlivened  all  printed  pages  during  recent  weeks.  The 
saddened  nation  is  pleasantly  inspired  by  the  thought  of 
the  approaching  day  when  the  world  and  his  wife  will 
descend  upon  it  “on  a pilgrimage  of  sorrow  or  of  devout 
curiosity.”  Then,  as  one  of  the  newspaper  enthusiasts 
expresses  it,  “his  visit  to  the  front  terminated,  the  pilgrim 
will  be  inspired  to  remain  and  learn  to  understand  France 
as  a whole;  in  the  words  of  an  American,  ‘to  view  the 
rocks  and  rills,  the  woods  and  templed  hills,  that  gave 
birth  to  this  heroic  race.’  This  is  a feeling,  echoed 
throughout  the  allied  and  neutral  world,  that  presages  for 
us  a great  and  amicable  invasion.” 

All  this,  of  course,  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  milliards 
of  francs  that  will  be  poured  into  France  by  the  millions 
of  travellers.  France  does  not  conceal,  under  euphemisms, 
her  delight  on  this  score.  The  writers  who  prophesy  the 
tourist  invasion  give  warning  of  the  necessity  for  organ- 
izing business  resources  capable  of  making  the  most  of 
what  will  constitute  one  of  France’s  most  lucrative  and 
compensating  industries  during  the  period  of  her  recon- 
struction. 

Results  of  this  preparedness  campaign  already  are 
apparent.  The  Touring  Club  of  France,  the  national 
tourist  bureau,  and  the  national  association  of  hotel  pro- 
prietors, are  engaged  in  exceedingly  energetic  measures. 
Public  as  well  as  private  enterprise  is  busying  itself  with 
plans  for  the  rich  harvest  that  is  about  to  mature.  Paris 
is  to  be  adorned  with  vast  new  hotels  and  pensions , all 
arranged  with  an  eye  to  the  visitor’s  idiosyncrasies;  the 
American  shall  not  have  to  pine  for  his  beefsteaks,  his 
ham-and-eggs,  his  room  with  bath,  and  his  rapid-fire 
elevators.  In  the  provinces,  especially  in  the  war  zone, 
chateaus  are  to  be  transformed  into  romantically  enticing 
retreats  for  the  pilgrim,  and  all  the  vast  detail  of  tourist 
convenience  will  be  arranged — even  to  the  matter  of  the 
tips  and  the  pourboires. 

In  effect,  as  the  Matin  correspondent  writes  ecstati- 
cally, “an  organization  is  being  perfected  to  centralize  the 
good  will,  the  generosity,  the  hospitality,  of  beautiful, 
charming,  glorious  Paris — Paris  which  has  merited  the 
love  of  the  voyager  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  charm 
of  its  site  and  environment — Paris,  the  epitome  of  His- 
tory, Art,  Science,  Literature,  and  Victory — Paris,  radi- 
ant as  never  before,  in  consequence  of  being  recognized  by 
the  world  as  its  capital.” 


THE  GENTLE  BOOKMAN 

The  Bellman  mourns  the  loss  of  an  old  and  much 
valued  friend  in  the  death  of  Edmund  D.  Brooks,  of 
Minneapolis,  whose  reputation  as  a bibliophile,  as  well  as 
a bibliopole  and  a dealer  in  rare  manuscripts,  was  far 
extended.  After  a brief  illness,  Mr.  Brooks  died  on 
February  11  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  having  established 
his  exceptional  standing  in  his  calling  during  a compara- 
tively brief  career,  his  beginning  having  been  in  a modest 
and  obscure  bookstore  opened  about  1902,  the  atmos- 
phere of  which  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  book  lovers 
near  and  far. 

He  did  not  undertake  to  supply  current  literature,  but 
confined  his  attention  exclusively  to  standard  and  rare 
books,  later  developing  a connection  in  choice  manu- 
scripts, of  exceptional  interest  and  value,  which  brought 
him  into  contact  with  a wide  circle  of  literary  people  and 
artists  both  in  America  and  abroad,  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  esteemed  because  of  his  personal  characteristics 
as  well  as  the  genius  and  enthusiasm  he  displayed  in 
his  work. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Brooks  removed  from  his  original  place 
of  business  and  established  himself  in  quarters  more  com- 
modious and  appropriate  to  the  character  of  his  under- 
taking. His  bookrooms  became  famous  in  a modest  way, 
and  it  was  in  these  surroundings  that  he  came  to  the 
realization  of  his  long-cherished  dreams  and  reached  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation. 

During  the  seven  years  that  followed  this  change,  he 
made  frequent  journeys  to  England,  bringing  back  with 
him  to  his  far-western  home  many  literary  treasures  of 
great  value,  which  he  had  found  and  purchased  in  Lon- 
don. He  became  the  owner  of  a bookstore  in  that  city, 
and  a member  of  the  Authors  Club  of  London,  gaining 
the  friendship  of  many  English  men  of  letters  during 
these  visits.  In  December,  1917,  he  disposed  of  his 
general  book  business,  and  thereafter  restricted  his  efforts 
to  a more  limited  field. 

The  closing  of  the  Brooks  bookrooms  brought  deep 
and  sincere  regret  to  a number  of  discriminating  people, 
and  was  a distinct  loss  to  the  Northwest,  which  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  possessing  an  establishment  of  such 
exceptional  distinction,  the  like  of  which  it  will  never 
again  see.  Whether  local  appreciation  and  response  were 
not  such  as  to  justify  the  expense  of  maintaining  these 
charming  rooms  is  not  known ; Mr.  Brooks  himself  made 
no  complaint.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  did  not 
receive  the  substantial  encouragement  from  this  source 
that  the  character  of  his  undertaking  merited,  and  there- 
fore quietly  discontinued  it.  Since  then,  until  his  death, 
he  has  concerned  himself  with  that  portion  of  his  business 
which  appealed  less  to  the  public  than  to  the  few  who  are 
interested  in  the  collection  of  extremely  rare  books  and 
valuable  manuscripts,  apparently  well  content  thus  to 
limit  his  operations. 

It  was  not  of  his  career  as  a bookseller  that  The 
Bellman  intended  to  speak,  distinguished  and  exceptional 
as  that  was,  but  rather  of  the  man  himself  and  his  rare 
and  beautiful  quality  as  a friend,  of  the  unfailing  amia- 
bility of  his  disposition,  and  his  sympathetic,  quiet  un- 
derstanding of  those  who  came  within  the  reach  of  the 
helpful,  generous  and  kindly  influence  of  his  character. 
Here,  however,  The  Bellman  finds  himself  at  fault  suit- 
ably to  express  himself,  since,  from  his  first  appearance 
in  *1906,  he  has  had  the  great  privilege  of  enjoying  in 
generous  measure  the  friendship  and  association  of  Mr. 
Brooks ; this  has  meant  so  much  to  him  in  encouragement, 
and  the  assurance  of  sincere  good  will  and  sympathy, 
that  he  lacks  words  in  which  to  formulate  his  appreciation 
I and  thankfulness  therefor. 
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The  chief  news  of  the  past 
week,  and  one  of  the  notable 
events  in  the  world’s  history, 
was  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
posed constitution  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  While  every  one  of 
the  twenty-six  articles  is  of 
great  importance,  the  following 
articles  give  the  main  features  of  the  plan: 


PREAMBLE 

In  order  to  promote  international  co-operation  and 
to  secure  international  peace  and  security  by  the  accept- 
ance of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  war,  by  the  prescrip- 
tion of  open,  just  and  honourable  relations  between  na- 
tions, by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  understandings  of 
international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among 
governments,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a 
scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  in  the  deal- 
ings of  organized  people  with  one  another,  the  powers 
signatory  to  this  covenant  adopt  this  constitution  of  the 
League  of  Nations: 

Article  I 

The  action  of  the  high  contracting  parties  under  the 
terms  of  this  covenant  shall  be  effected  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  a meeting  of  a body  of  delegates  repre- 
senting the  high  contracting  parties,  of  meetings  at  more 
frequent  intervals  of  an  Executive  Council,  and  of  a 
permanent  international  secretariat  to  be  established  at 
the  seat  of  the  League. 

Article  III 


The  Executive  Council  shall  consist  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  together  with  representatives 
of  four  other  states,  members  of  the  League.  The  selec- 
tion of  these  four  states  shall  be  made  by  the  body  of 
delegates  on  such  principles  and  in  such  manner  as  they 
think  fit.  Pending  the  appointment  of  these  representa- 
tives of  the  other  states,  representatives  of shall 

be  members  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Meetings  of  the  council  shall  be  held  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  may  require,  and  at  least  once  a year, 
at  whatever  place  may  be  decided  on,  or,  failing  any  such 
decision,  at  the  seat  of  the  League,  and  any  matter  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace 
of  the  world  may  be  dealt  with  at  such  meetings. 

Invitations  shall  be  sent  to  any  power  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  council,  at  which  such  matters  directly 
affecting  its  interests  are  to  be  discussed,  and  no  decision 
taken  at  any  meeting  will  be  binding  on  such  powers 
unless  so  invited. 


conform  to  such  principles  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
League  in  regard  to  its  naval  and  military  forces  and 
armaments. 

Article  VIII 

The  high  contracting  parties  recognize  the  principle 
that  the  maintenance  of  peace  will  require  the  reduction 
of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 
national  safety,  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of 
international  obligations,  having  special  regard  to  the 
geographical  situation  and  circumstances  of  each  state, 
and  the  Executive  Council  shall  formulate  plans  for  ef- 
fecting such  reduction.  The  Executive  Council  shall  also 
determine  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  several 
governments  what  military  equipment  and  armament  is 
fair  and  reasonable  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces 
laid  down  in  the  programme  of  disarmament;  and  these 
limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the 
permission  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  the  manufac- 
ture by  private  enterprise  of  munitions  and  implements 
of  war  lends  itself  to  grave  objections,  and  direct  the 
Executive  Council  to  advise  how  the  evil  effects  attendant 
upon  such  manufacture  can  be  prevented,  due  regard  be- 
ing had  to  the  necessities  of  those  countries  which  are  not 
able  to  manufacture  for  themselves  the  munitions  and 
implements  of  war  necessary  for  their  safety. 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  in  no  way  to 
conceal  from  each  other  the  condition  of  such  of  their 
industries  as  are  capable  of  being  adapted  to  warlike 
purposes  or  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  and  agree  that 
there  shall  be  full  and  frank  interchange  of  information 
as  to  their  military  and  naval  programmes. 

Article  X 

The  high  contracting  parties  shall  undertake  to  re- 
spect and  preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of 
all  states  members  of  the  League.  In  case  of  any  such 
aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such 
aggression  the  Executive  Council  shall  advise  upon  the 
means  by  which  the  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Article  XII 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  should  dis- 
putes arise  between  them  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by 
the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy  they  will  in  no  case 
resort  to  war  without  previously  submitting  the  questions 
and  matters  involved  either  to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry 
by  the  Executive  Council  and  until  three  months  after 
the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a recommendation  by  the 
Executive  Council,  and  that  they  will  not  even  then  resort 
to  war  as  against  a member  of  the  League  which  complies 
with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Council. 

In  any  case  under  this  article  the  award  of  the  arbi- 
trators shall  be  made  within  a reasonable  time,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be  made 
within  six  months  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute. 


Article  VII 


Article  XVI 


Admission  to  the  League  of  states  not  signatories  to 
the  covenant  and  not  named  in  the  protocol  hereto  as 
states  to  be  invited  to  adhere  to  the  covenant,  requires  the 
assent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  states  repre- 
sented in  the  body  of  delegates,  and  shall  be  limited  to 
fully  self-governing  countries,  including  dominions  and 
colonies. 

No  state  shall  be  admitted  to  the  League  unless  it  is 
able  to  give  effective  guaranties  of  its  sincere  intention 
to  observe  its  international  obligations  and  unless  it  shall 


Should  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties  break  or 
disregard  its  covenants  under  Article  XII  it  shall  thereby 
ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war 
against  all  the  other  members  of  the  League,  which  here- 
by undertakes  immediately  to  subject  it  to  the  severance 
of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all 
intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of 
the  covenant-breaking  state  and  the  prevention  of  all 
financial,  commercial,  or  personal  intercourse  between  the 
nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  state  and  the  nationals 
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of  any  other  state,  whether  a member  of  the  League  or 
not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  in  such 
case  to  recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force 
the  members  of  the  League  shall  severally  contribute  to 
the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the 
League. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree,  further,  that  they 
will  mutually  support  one  another  in  the  financial  and 
economic  measures  which  may  be  taken  under  this  article 
in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting 
from  the  above  measures,  and  that  they  will  mutually 
support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special  measures 
aimed  at  one  of  their  number  by  the  covenant-breaking 
state  and  that  they  will  afford  passage  through  their  ter- 
ritory to  the  forces  of  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
who  are  co-operating  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the 
League. 

DEATH  OF  SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  one  of  the  most  striking  figures 
in  Canada’s  national  life,  died  of  paralysis  at  his  borne 
in  Ottawa  on  Monday,  February  17.  In  many  respects 
he  was  to  Canada  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  to  this 
country.  He  was  a progressive  statesman,  a vigorous 
personality,  a persistent  defender  of  his  convictions,  and 
a constructive  leader. 

For  almost  half  a century  Sir  Wilfrid  was  devoted 
to  the  public  life  of  Canada.  As  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  he  held  the  position  of  premier  for  fifteen  years, 
losing  this  honour  in  1911  because  he  could  not  persuade 
the  Canadian  electorate  to  follow  him  on  a policy  of 
economic  reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  He  retained 
the  leadership  of  his  party  until  his  unpopular  position 
on  the  conscription  issue  lost  to  him  even  his  staunchest 
supporters. 

Sir  Wilfrid  was  born  at  St.  Lin,  Quebec,  in  1841. 
He  was  the  only  French-Canadian  who  was  ever  premier 
of  the  Dominion,  his  incumbency  dating  from  1896  to 
1911.  His  career  in  politics  antedated  the  federation  of 
the  province  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  1867. 
Then  only  a few  years  out  of  McGill  University  he  ac- 
tively opposed  this  union,  but  when  it  had  been  consum- 
mated, he  accepted  the  verdict  and  was  elected  to  the 
provincial  legislature  of  Quebec  as  a Liberal  in  1871, 
resigning  three  years  later  and  being  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Liberal 
majority. 

After  holding  the  position  of  minister  of  inland  rev- 
enue for  a brief  period.  Sir  Wilfrid,  elected  from  the  east- 
ern division  of  Quebec  city,  was  for  sixteen  years  identi- 
fied with  the  opposition,  becoming  the  Liberal  leader  in 
1887  and  leading  his  party  to  victory  in  1896. 

Notable  achievements  of  the  Laurier  regime  were  the 
granting  of  preferential  tariff  for  British  products,  the 
granting  of  autonomy  to  the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  the  participation  of  Canada  with  the  British 
forces  in  the  South  African  war,  and  the  inauguration  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  transcontinental  railway  scheme. 

On  three  notable  occasions  Sir  Wilfrid  went  to  Eng- 
land as  representative  of  Canada — the  diamond  jubilee 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  coronations  of  King  Edward 
and  King  George. 

CONGRESS  LIMITS  PEACE-TIME  ARMY 

Legislation  providing  for  a temporary  military  estab- 
lishment of  five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  officers  and 
men  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 next  was 
eliminated  from  the  annual  army  appropriation  bill,  in 
the  House,  after  passage  of  the  Senate  bill  for  resumption 
of  voluntary  enlistments  in  the  peace-time  army,  which 


would  be  restricted  to  the  maximum  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  men,  authorized  in  the  national  de- 
fense act  of  1916.  The  Senate  measure  has  gone  to  con- 
ference, and  will  become  effective  upon  approval  by 
President  Wilson.  The  bill  does  not  affect  the  present 
war-basis  army,  which,  under  the  selective  service  act, 
must  be  demobilized  within  four  months  after  peace  is 
formally  declared.  Recruits  would  be  enrolled  in  the 
regular  army  for  one  year  only,  without  liability  for  fur- 
ther service  in  the  reserve.  Pay  is  fixed  at  thirty  dollars 
a month. 

AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  FRANCE 

Hugh  C.  Wallace,  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  has  been 
appointed  ambassador  to  France,  in  succession  to  W.  G. 
Sharp,  resigned.  He  never  before  held  a public  office, 
but  bas  been  concerned  with  national  politics  for  many 
years.  As  early  as  1892  he  was  made  a member  of  the 
Democratic  national  committee  for  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, serving  in  that  capacity  during  the  second  Cleve- 
land administration.  He  was  frequently  a delegate  to 
national  conventions,  and  has  been  a member  of  the 
Democratic  national  committee  since  1912.  Unofficially 
he  had  the  direction  of  several  diplomatic  affairs  con- 
nected with  war-time  administration,  and  has  declined 
offers  of  a number  of  important  posts,  including  a place 
in  President  Wilson’s  cabinet. 

CANADA  GRANTS  EUROPEAN  CREDITS 

Contracts  have  been  concluded  by  which  Canada  will 
furnish  credits  of  twenty-five  million  dollars  each  to 
France  and  Roumania,  the  money  to  be  expended  in  Can- 
ada for  the  purchase  of  important  necessities.  Negotia- 
tions for  a similar  arrangement  are  proceeding  between 
Canada  and  Belgium. 

BELLIGERENCY  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Efforts  of  the  United  States  to  compose  a warlike 
spirit  developing  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua, 
over  a matter  of  great  triviality,  have  prevented  hostilities 
up  to  date,  but  the  news  from  Central  America  indicates 
that  there  is  still  a possibility  of  serious  disturbance. 
Eight  thousand  Costa  Rican  troops  have  been  mobilized 
on  the  border  between  the  two  countries,  threatening  the 
invasion  of  Nicaragua.  The  quarrel  dates  back  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Zelaya  government  in  Nicaragua  ten 
years  ago.  Many  of  Zelaya’s  followers  fled  the  country 
and  took  refuge  in  Costa  Rica.  Later,  when  Nicaragua 
followed  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  refusing  to 
recognize  the  Tinoco  government  in  Costa  Rica,  Presi- 
dent Tinoco  gave  many  of  the  Zelaya  supporters  com- 
mands in  his  army.  There  is  the  usual  talk,  of  course, 
of  German  propaganda  as  a further  impetus  to  Costa 
Rica’s  present  warlike  complexion. 

INTERMENT  FOR  THE  NATION’S  DEAD 

The  Navy  department  is  arranging  to  bring  home  the 
bodies  of  all  officers,  sailors  and  marines  now  buried 
abroad.  The  wishes  of  relatives,  however,  will  be  con- 
sidered, not  only  as  to  the  return  of  the  bodies,  but  also 
as  to  their  final  disposition.  Those  brought  here  will 
either  be  allowed  private  burial,  or  interment  at  Arling- 
ton or  in  some  other  national  cemetery  to  be  designated 
by  the  relatives.  The  Army  has  announced  no  procedure 
in  regard  to  its  soldier  dead,  but  the  matter  is  under 
consideration. 

British  soldiers  who  gave  up  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try will  lie  where  they  fought;  their  bodies  will  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fields  of  France  and  Flanders  into  a thou- 
sand or  more  national  cemeteries,  to  be  established,  with 
the  consent  of  France  and  Belgium,  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  fields  where  they  fell. 
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CLOUDS  AS  PEOPLE 
How  is  the  sky  this  morning  ? 
My  friend  the  Mere  Materi- 
alist, intent  upon  the  latest 
weather  report  from  the  cotton 
belt,  would  probably  say  that 
those  airy  scraps  of  white  float- 
ing so  far  above  my  window  are 
cirrus  clouds,  and  not  to  be  considered  seriously. 

No,  of  course  they’re  not — such  feather-headed  little 
fluffs  never  could  be  taken  seriously ! Why,  they  haven’t 
a care  in  the  whole  wide  world.  Whither  the  wind  lists 
they  go,  happily,  heedlessly,  a song  on  their  lips  and  for 
wraps  the  sunshine.  No  fear  of  foul  weather  is  theirs, 
no  thought  of  past  or  future.  They  are  the  frilly  school- 
girls of  the  sky  home  for  the  holidays,  the  flappers  of 
cloud  society.  Listen — I can  almost  hear  that  bevy  of 
them  discussing  what  they  shall  do.  That  particularly 
merry  one  is  suggesting  frosted  raindrop  sundaes,  I think. 

The  morning’s  tasks  claim  my  attention,  and  when 
next  I look  up  it  is  nearly  noon.  The  fluffy-haired  girls 
have  gone,  and  the  sky  streets  are  filled  with  homeward 
bound  cloud  shoppers,  curiously  alike.  One  would  expect 
their  little  similarities  of  dress,  and  it  seems  quite  natural 
that  they  should  all  be  going  in  the  same  direction,  up- 
town, for  luncheon-time  is  approaching.  But  there  is 
something  else,  something — ah,  now  I have  it ! Nearly  all 
of  them  are  carrying  bundles  in  their  hands  and  under 
their  arms,  puffy  things  in  white  paper  bags.  The  mil- 
liners must  have  had  a busy  morning,  and  the  pastry- 
shops. 

I single  out  one  among  them  and  follow  her  with  my 
eye  for  half  a block.  She  is  a trifle  thin — almost  trans- 
parent— and  wears  some  fluffy  sort  of  dress  at  which  the 
wind  catches  continually.  The  crowd  flusters  her,  and  she 
keeps  bumping  into  her  companions.  I rather  fancy  she 
belongs  to  the  fashionable  set,  for  she  carries  no  pack- 
ages;  probably  her  purchases  will  be  delivered  later  by 
boys  in  blue  uniforms  and  black  leather  puttees.  Yes, 
I m sure  she’s  in  society,  because  she  leads  an  absurd 
woolly  dog  on  a white  leash.  Why  do  they  take  dogs  into 
a jam  like  that?  There,  the  leash  is  breaking  now.  In 
another  minute  the  pup  will  be  lost. 

The  crowd  above  me  thins,  and  for  a long  time  I see 
only  a few  cirrus  children  playing  about.  Gradually  oth- 
ers join  them.  Luncheon-time  is  over  in  the  Cloud  Room, 
and  the  hour  for  formal  calls  draws  on.  Now  from  their 
mansions  out  beyond  the  rim  of  the  world  come  sailing 
majestically  the  cumulus  dowagers  of  the  sky,  imposingly 
grand,  opulently  gowned,  oppressively,  bulgingly  stout. 
Their  white  hair  is  puffed,  their  white  parasols  gleam  in 
the  sun,  casting  blue-gray  shadows  on  white  silks ; white- 
gloved  hands  clasp  card  cases  in  white  laps.  Sedate, 
unruffled,  elderly,  they  go  their  way. 

At  dusk  I close  my  desk  and  walk  to  the  window. 
The  skyways  are  filled  with  hurrying  throngs.  The  day’s 
work  is  over,  and  they  are  going  home.  From  the  south- 
ward they  come,  an  ever-thickening  stream  that  sweeps 
past  endlessly  into  the  gloom  beyond.  To  a man  they 
are  tired,  silent,  gray. 

Such  are  the  clouds  of  day-by-day.  There  are  others : 
the  clouds  of  folly,  of  tragedy,  the  human  failures  of  the 
sky.  It  is  as  well  that  they  show  tehmselves  less  often. 


Sometimes,  of  a warm  spring  evening,  I see  the  clouds 
of  folly  in  the  west.  Fanciful,  unreal,  too  highly  colored 
to  be  true,  they  are  the  chorus  girls  of  the  heavens,  painted 
and  artificial  above  the  footlights  of  the  vanished  sun. 
As  from  the  pit  of  a theatre  I see  them  take  their  ap- 
pointed places,  rank  on  rank,  until  the  stage  is  banked 
with  their  hectic  splendor.  For  a moment  I am  dazzled 
by  the  gaudiness  of  the  array,  surprised  into  the  belief 
that  it  is  real ; then  the  illusion  fades.  Their  hour  of 
triumph  is  short-lived.  Before  the  audience  can  tire  or 
see  beneath  their  surface  gloss  they  are  gone,  vanished 
into  the  darkening  wings,  leaving  but  a memory  and  a 
sense  of  great  pity.  For  there  is  tragedy  behind  the  foot- 
light  rouge  of  the  cloud-chorus,  the  tragedy  of  a brave 
front  and  the  gray  hours  which  follow  when  the  applause 
subsides  and  the  last  admirer  has  gone. 

And  so  we  come,  not  unnaturally,  to  the  cloud  failures, 
to  those  pathetically  characterless  folk  who  drearily  wan- 
der the  sky  streets  and  accomplish  nothing.  Wan  shapes 
are  they,  slow-moving,  featureless,  unhappy.  I know 
their  parents  beat  them  when  they  were  children,  and 
overbore  whatever  initiative  they  may  have  shown.  They 
had  older  brothers  and  sisters,  too,  who  snatched  their 
lollypops  away  and  threatened  them  with  ogres  and  rob- 
ber chiefs  if  they  ever,  ever  told.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  they  never  made  a success  of  life?  Not  all  the 
honesty  and  good  intentions  in  the  world  could  ever  make 
up  for  those  years  of  discouragement  and  abuse.  It  is 
their  lot  forever  to  be  silent,  gray  and  old,  trailing  wearily 
after  stronger  spirits,  pathetic  in  their  acknowledged 
failure.  Even  the  solace  of  tears  is  denied  them. 

How  different  from  these  are  the  clouds  of  passion, 
the  braggarts  and  bullies  and  gunmen  of  the  skies! 
Growling  and  muttering  they  gather  in  the  barrooms  of 
the  west  in  the  early  summer  afternoon,  drinking  and 
cursing  and  puffing  out  great  clouds  of  smoke  that  billow 
thickly  upward.  With  each  glass  their  boisterousness 
grows,  their  ugliness  increases.  At  last,  quarreling  among 
themselves  and  thundering  threats  at  all,  they  burst 
through  the  swinging  doors  and  boil  out  into  the  street. 
Decent  folk  shrink  from  their  path,  watching,  white-faced 
and  still,  from  the  framework  of  brightly  lighted  windows 
at  either  side. 

If  the  way  is  clear  before  them  the  brawlers  may  pass 
safely  by  and  in  time  their  hoarse  voices  will  be  but  a 
grumbling  echo  in  the  distance.  But  let  there  be  any  re- 
monstrance, any  opposition  by  Policeman  Wind,  and  in- 
stantly there  is  serious  trouble.  As  one  man  they  fall 
upon  him,  beating  him  down  with  savage  blows,  firing 
their  revolvers  with  deadly  accuracy,  swirling  the  whole 
street  into  the  turmoil  of  the  fight.  Minutes  pass,  un- 
counted in  the  tumult.  Half-blinded  by  the  pistol  flashes, 

I do  not  realize  that  the  battle  center  is  passing,  that  the 
ruffians  are  yielding  to  the  forces  of  law  and  order. 
Silence  follows,  and  a great  calm.  I venture  cautiously 
into  the  street,  picking  my  way  through  the  wreckage. 

Yes,  clouds  are  as  people  of  many  types,  coming  un- 
bidden, influencing  us  much  or  little,  for  good  or  ill,  and 
vanishing  we  know  not  whither.  But  the  most  human  of 
them  all,  the  most  intimately  personal,  is  the  cloud  which 
comes  to  earth. 

It  is  midnight.  The  Avenue  lies  deserted  between 
its  borders  of  yellow  lights,  glistening  in  the  wet.  No 
rain  is  falling.  I turn  the  corner.  A soft  breeze  meets 
me,  drifting  in  from  the  sea.  Momentarily  it  grows  more 
damp.  The  street  lamps  a block  away  wear  misty  halos. 
The  moisture  gathers  in  little  points  of  light  on  the  rough- 
ness of  my  coat.  Gentle,  sincere,  infinitely  friendly  and 
human,  the  fog  holds  out  its  hands. 

Robert  S.  Lemmon. 
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MRS.  FISKE  OF  “N’ORLEANS” 

Every  now  and  then  some  dramatist  makes  a daring 
fling  at  the  Creole  life  of  Louisiana,  but  none  so  far  has 
been  able  to  usurp  the  place  of  George  W.  Cable,  who,  in 
his  novels,  made  the  depiction  of  the  Creole  civilization 
his  own  peculiar  and  inimitable  task;  and  no  play  of 
Creole  picturesqueness  or  of  Creole  passion  has  held  the 
stage  for  any  length  of  time.  Yet  we  are  made  aware, 
in  our  theatre,  at  periodic  intervals,  that  on  this  broad 
continent  of  ours  there  are  unworked  fields  of  rare  human 
stuff  out  of  which  drama  can  be  built.  The  habitant  of 
Drummond  and  Parker  has  been  conventionalized  by 
Selwyn  and  Mack,  but  does  not  live  really  and  truly  on 
the  stage;  the  Appalachian  mountaineer  is  imagined  in 
sentimental  fiction,  but  no  real  picture  of  the  blood- 
brother  to  Queen  Bess’s  time  has  been  drawn  by  a 
dramatist.  We  go  West  and  see  remains  of  the  Gringo 
days  of  California,  but  somehow  Tully  misses  it  in  his 
“The  Rose  of  the  Rancho.”  We  go  to  the  Blue  Smoky 
region  and  we  never  relate  the  wiry  brother  of  feud  we 
see  in  the  town  with  the  romantic  color  of  John  Fox,  or 
of  Eugene  Walter’s  dramatization  of  Fox’s  “The  Trail  of 
the  Lonesome  Pine.”  So,  with  the  Creole  civilization, 
about  which  we  have  very  hazy  notions,  and  oftentimes 
wrong  prejudices. 

It  is  natural  that  Mrs.  Fiske,  who  was  born  in  New 
Orleans,  or  Or-leens,  as  many  of  us  say,  should  want  to 
appear  in  a play  which  would  reproduce  some  of  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  her  very  first  days.  Flence,  the 
fact  that  she  is  now  appearing  in  Lawrence  Eyre’s  “Mis’ 
Nelly  of  N’ Orleans,”  has  a kind  of  autobiographic  senti- 
ment about  it.  And  it  may  be  said,  at  first  flush,  that  even 
as  Mis’  Nelly  returns  to  the  South  after  many  years’  stay 
in  Paris,  showing  in  her  person  renewed  vigor  and  never- 
dying  youth,  despite  the  advance  of  years,  so  Mrs.  Fiske 
returns  to  “N’York,”  after  many  seasons  spent  hopelessly 
in  propping  up  plays  unworthy  of  her  effort, — yet,  like 
“Erstwhile  Susan,”  affording  her  a vehicle, — and  im- 
presses us  forcibly  and  delightfully  with  the  conviction 
that,  despite  the  years,  she  is  still  an  actress  with  super- 
abundant vitality  and  a certain  radiant  energy. 

She  breaks  into  the  Creole  ambition,  with  warnings 
to  her  public.  For  she  is  rightly  of  the  impression  that 
to  many  minds  a Creole  is  one  whose  blood  is  partly  Negro 
and  partly  white.  And  so  as  to  dispel  this  notion,  she 
quotes  on  her  programme  the  Standard  Dictionary’s  defi- 
nition of  the  Creole  as  “a  white  descendant  of  French  or 
Spanish  settlers  of  Louisiana,  or  the  Gulf  states,  charac- 
terized by  distinct  speech  and  social  traits.”  Mr.  Cable 
might  partly  have  been  to  blame  for  the  wrong  impres- 
sion, for,  in  his  stories,  he  has  quadroons  and  octoroons 
speaking  French  with  the  clarity,  acute  intelligence  and 
grace  of  the  white,  and  his  plots  involve  the  two,  as  we 
recall  “Dr.  Sevier,”  “The  Grandissimes,”  “Old  Creole 
Days,”  and  “Strange  True  Stories  of  Louisiana.” 

It  was  a distinct  life,  that  of  the  Creole  in  the  South — 
the  infusion  of  Spanish  and  French  blood  with  the  slow 
passion  of  the  southerner  under  warm  nights  and  j asmine 
scent.  It  was  a foreign  civilization,  which  was  and  was 
not  part  of  the  civilization  into  which  it  came.  A special 
Creole  literature  grew  out  of  it — not  now,  unfortunately, 
attracting  many  students ; the  consequence  being  that  the 
Creole  poetry  and  drama,  the  Creole  history  and  legend, 
are  being  lost  as  the  Creole  life  grows  dimmer  and  dim- 
mer. One  fire  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  and  Spain  is  less 
Spain  in  the  reconstruction.  Mobile,  Alabama,  still  clings 
to  its  French  and  Spanish  atmosphere,  but  only  the  slow- 
ness of  southern  ways  gives  opportunity  for  a parasite 
life  to  subsist.  Certain  buildings  there  still  suggest  to 


one  a sense  of  historical  architecture.  And  so  it  is  with 
“N ’Orleans.”  Mrs.  Fiske  was  born  near  the  intersection 
of  Baronne  and  Gravier  streets.  And  what  would  the 
city,  even  now,  with  its  modernism  and  increased  popula- 
tion, mean  to  Mr.  Cable  without  the  streets  named  Bien- 
ville, Royal,  Conti,  Bourbon  ? You  may  not  now  be  shown 
the  old  French  Theatre  frequented  by  the  Creoles  in  a 
time  just  after  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  but  it  is  never- 
theless a tradition  worth  writing  about.  Thus  far  you 
cannot  stamp  out  of  New  Orleans  the  memory  of  Creole 
life  any  more  than  you  can  destroy  the  festival  of  Mardi 
Gras  which  fits  in  so  well  with  southern  blood.  Creole 
names  still  cling  to  families,  and  even  if  by  now  the 
Creole  accent  has  been  absorbed  in  the  southern  drawl, 
one  still  remembers  the  Creole  accent  of  the  days  that  are 
no  more.  Mr.  Cable  knows  that  language,  its  inflections, 
its  live  slang  and  distinctive  inversions.  Hence,  no  more 
natural  than  that  Mrs.  Fiske  should  turn  to  him  and  ask 
his  aid.  The  programme  reads,  “Grateful  acknowledg- 
ment is  made  to  Mr.  George  W.  Cable  for  his  services  in 
giving  the  characteristic  idioms  and  accents  to  the  Creole 
personages  of  the  play.” 

These  are  the  props  and  legitimate  additions  attached 
to  the  manuscript  by  Mr.  Eyre,  and  called  “Mis’  Nelly 
of  N’Orleans” — “a  comedy  of  moonshine,  madness  and 
make-believe.”  The  cast  of  characters . is  one  mass  of 
French  accents;  and  when  the  curtain  goes  up  on  two 
old  darkies  jabbering  “pidgin-French,”  so  to  speak,  your 
mind  harkens  back  to  the  old  impression  of  what  the 
Creole  is.  The  story  is  a dilution  of  Cable,  with  none 
of  the  intensely  passionate  drama  Cable  extracted  from 
the  Creole’s  temperament.  Mr.  Eyre  has  approached  the 
Creole  life  as  the  scene  painter  has  approached  the  French 
quarter  of  New  Orleans,  with  the  high  walls  and  pic- 
turesque gates,  with  the  inner  court  and  old-fashioned 
border  hedges  of  growing  and  potted  plants,  with  the  bal- 
conies fringed  with  ironwork  balustrades,  and  the  long 
windows  and  faded  green  blinds,  usually  closed.  Behind 
those  blinds  in  Cable’s  stories  you  felt  the  presence  of 

dark,  flashing  eyes  in  anger,  or  imagined  white  teeth  I 

between  red  lips  in  agitation  or  merriment.  But  Mr.  j 

Eyre’s  windows,  though  they  are  used  by  Mrs.  Fiske,  j 

strike  one  as  tenantless. 

In  the  first  act,  we  hoped  for  the  future  of  the  play. 
Miss  Nell,  in  1886,  had  gone  away,  her  wedding  to  a 
Creole  gentleman  being  suddenly  interrupted  by  some- 
thing about  which  only  she  knew.  The  whole  world  in 
New  Orleans  wrongly  misinterpreted  the  flight.  She 
remained  in  Paris  an  old  maid,  with  young  heart  and 
fresh  memories.  Georges  Durand  married  to  assuage  his 
jilted  feelings,  and  by  his  wife,  who  died,  had  a son, 
Felix.  Now  le  bon  Dieu  takes  no  cognizance  of  human 
frailty;  where  there  are  human  hearts,  there  love  is  also. 
And  Delphine  Falaise,  an  orphan  niece  of  Nelly  Dav- 
entry,  loves  this  Felix.  News  reaches  Paris  of  this  fact. 

Hence  Mis’  Nelly’s  presence  in  “N’Orleans.”  She 
will  prevent  this  marriage ; she  will  play  old  dame,  de- 
crepit and  weak-eyed,  though  she’s  as  keen-edged  as  steel 
and  bright  as  a peony.  This  matrix  of  temperament 
gives  Mrs.  Fiske  delicious  opportunity  to  show  spirit, 
ironical  humor,  dash  and  simulated  age — a variety  of  com- 
edy manner  in  which  she  so  admirably  excels,  and  which 
was  the  chief  excellence  of  her  Mrs.  Bumpstead-Leigh 
and  Erstwhile  Susan.  It  is  much  more  important  that 
we  understand  her  art  than  that  Mr.  Eyre  s story  be  told 
with  any  particularity.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  Nellv 
meets  Felix,  whose  father  is  intent  on  preventing  his 
marriage  with  Delphine,  she  quite  falls  in  love  with  the 
boy  and  champions  his  cause.  F elix  gives  his  father  some 
“sass” — a word  which  the  South  has  taken  from  the 
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Creole — and  defies  him  in  scenes  of  quick  Creole  temper. 
This  leads  to  complications  which  make  Mis’  Nelly  con- 
ceive the  plan  of  arranging  to  live  over  again  the  night 
before  her  wedding  day  in  1886;  to  catch  hot-headed 
Georges  Durand  by  appealing  to  his  sentiment;  to  help 
Felix — even  though  the  dramatist,  through  poor  inven- 
tion, introduces  all  kinds  of  absurdities  which  remind  one 
of  the  wild  ride  of  Tony  Lumpkin,  in  “She  Stoops  to 
Conquer.”  And  in  the  course  of  moonlight  masquerading 
— an  illusion  of  youthful  appearance,  voice,  and  manner 
which  Mrs.  Fiske  fails  to  make  romantic — you  are  told 
why  the  marriage  ceremony  of  1886  was  “brok’off” — as 
Georges  Durand  would  say. 

From  here,  the  plot  degenerates  into  extravagant  farce 
with  small  humor,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  of  three  acts 
that  Mrs.  Fiske  returns  to  her  mirthful  mood,  brilliant, 
sharp  and  staccato,  which  shows  that  Mis’  Nelly,  once  the 
scandal,  talk,  and  delightful  surprise  of  New  Orleans, 
is  still  the  willful,  headstrong  woman  of  many  years  back. 
In  all  this  there  is  not  much  feeling  for  real  Creole  char- 
acter. Cookbooks  may  advise  on  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  dishes,  but  unless  you  can  sprinkle  the  paprika 
exactly  so,  or  the  pinch  of  garlic — poor  dish  of  Creole 


tradition ! Pere  Andre  Clement  clings  to  the  accents  of 
his  name  for  portraiture.  Mr.  Eyre  does  not  give  us  his 
reality.  Georges  Durand  would  have  been  little  else  than 
the  book  conception  of  Creole,  without  Hamilton  Revelle. 

What  is  Mrs.  Fiske’s  great  excellence?  She  always 
raises  and  holds  a performance  to  the  level  of  distinction. 
And  to  this  role  of  Mis’  Nelly  she  brought  a nervous 
repression  which  contrasted  with  her  gayety.  But  she 
gave  it  no  passion — and  that  is  what  the  second  act 
needed  for  the  romance  it  wanted  to  suggest.  In  late 
years  I recall  no  real  passion  in  Mrs.  Fiske’s  work — that 
is  why,  probably,  she  was  so  unsuited  to  Hardy’s  Tess, 
so  excellently  cast  for  Becky  Sharp,  Leah  Kleschna, 
Hedda  Gabler,  Rebecca  West.  Mrs.  Fiske  is  more  intel- 
lect than  heart;  she  is  probably  our  brainiest  actress. 
She  has  more  fine  technic  than  technical  finish.  There 
is  an  edge  to  her  work — acid  irony  that  bites  and  etches ; 
picturesque  sharpness  that  frets  the  shadowy  realm  of 
the  romantic  and  precludes  poetry.  She  who  did  Shel- 
don’s “Salvation  Nell”  should  have  done  Shaw’s  “Major 
Barbara.”  She  needs,  for  her  mannerisms,  quick  con- 
trasts, sudden  sallies  of  wit,  rapid  dialogue.  In  “Mis’ 
Nelly  of  N’Orleans”  she  repeats  a few  lines  of  Juliet’s 
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balcony  scene — alas  for  the  rhythm  of  Shakespeare!  It 
is  her  very  nervousness  that  makes  her  quietness  tense. 
I have  seen  her  in  a rocking  chair  hold  her  audience  spell- 
bound without  uttering  a word.  This  was  in  that  awful 
play  by  Mrs.  Harrison,  “The  Unwelcome  Mrs.  Hatch’’ — 
or  was  it  “Miranda  of  the  Balcony”?  But  in  everything 
I’ve  seen  Mrs.Fiske  do,  there  has  been  no  flavor  of  the 
sentimental.  “Mis’  Nelly  of  N’Orleans”  is  a sentimental 
comedy,  and  fails  her  therefore  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Eyre,  the  playwright,  shows  ambition  to  work 
in  unusual  atmosphere;  he  is  best  when  he  is  simplest, 
as  in  “The  Things  That  Count.”  We  recall  a play  of 
his,  “Sazus  Matazus,”  dealing  entirely  with  Negro  char- 
acters; it  purported  to  show  life  from  the  darky  angle. 


The  impression  was  not  convincing.  White  psychology 
lurked  beneath  black  skins.  It  is  not  enough  to  introduce 
“hants”  and  gayly  colored  turbans  for  atmosphere.  So, 
in  “Mis’  Nelly  of  N’Orleans,”  it  is  not  enough  to  scatter 
accents  and  sing  songs  of  Mardi  Gras.  The  Creole  life 
was  a real  thing  of  flesh,  blood,  and  passion;  not  alone 
a matter  of  balconies,  gardens,  moonshine  and  make- 
believe.  Mr.  Cable  knew  that,  and  he  avoided  the  obvi- 
ous. But  “Mis’  Nelly  of  N’Orleans”  is  too  obvious.  It’s 
a poor  play,  acted  notably  wherever  it  touched  Mrs. 
Fiske’s  requirements:  especially  her  sparkle — that  spar- 
kle which  made  supreme  her  performances  in  “The  New 
York  Idea,”  “Mrs.  Bumpstead  Leigh,”  and  “Lady 
Patricia.”  Montrose  J.  Moses. 


THE  NECROMANCER 


They  seized  him  outside  the  wall,  long  enough  before 
dusk. 

In  nomine!  . . . 

Not  one  of  the  stout  rogues  but  crossed  himself  hastily 
as  the  four  leaped  upon  their  victim  from  behind  and  bore 
him  to  the  ground.  One  tied  his  wrists ; another  slipped  a 
grass  halter  round  his  neck;  then  all  four  haled  him  to 
his  feet  and  turned  his  face  toward  town,  amazed  at  the 
ease  with  which  the  necromancer  had  let  himself  be 
taken. 

Sessa!  it  was  done.  A scurvy,  flabby  loon,  strength- 
less and  dazed;  and  yet,  in  truth — - They  looked  again 
to  the  knot  and  the  slipknot.  They  were  not  wholly  rid 
of  a hearty  fright  at  their  business,  now  it  was  happily 
carried  thus  far,  and  fumbled  slyly  each  at  his  amulet. 
All  Jews  were  serpents;  and  this  pale  strip  of  skin  and 
bones  might  yet  melt  under  their  hands  and  do  them  a 
mischief. 

“Hold  him,  Jenkin.” 

“Hold  him  yourself !” 

The  tall  fellow  with  the  halter  glanced  furtively  at 
the  young  prisoner,  with  something  like  horror  in  his 
eyes.  The  other  reeve’s-man  stepped  gingerly  behind 
the  bound  wrists ; J enkin  tightened  his  hold  on  the  grass- 
plait;  while  the  two  remaining  captors  whispered  apart. 
“He  seems  a lad,  a mere  ninny.” 

Is  more  than  he  seems.  That  we  know.” 

“Spawn  of  Jewry!  did  he  truly — ?” 

“P-sst !” 

“But  if  he  goes  quietly?  Corpus  bones ! Once  he  is 
laid  by  the  heels  i’  the  proper  cell,  our  matter  is  done. 
The  rest  is  for  the  priest  to  stir  with  Mahound,  or  Bel- 
Zbub,  or  whatever  devil  it  was  this  wizard  prayed  to.” 
“Has  he  a weapon?  A knife?  A rod?” 

“A  rod? — forbid!” 

They  sprang  forward  so  abruptly  that  the  two  guard- 
ing fellows  recoiled  in  terror.  Jenkin  dropped  the  rope, 
but  the  prisoner  stood  dully  still  while  nimble  fingers 
ran  over  every  stitch  of  his  tattered  garments.  They 
found  nothing,  not  even  a bodkin;  his  girdle  was  empty. 
But  when  they  opened  the  old  wallet  that  swung  at  his 
thigh,  and  shook  it  out  on  the  sand,  a bit  of  woven  stuff 
fluttered  idly  down,  incredibly  light  on  the  still  air,  and 
lay  shimmering  richly  at  their  feet. 

They  stared  at  it,  all  four,  as  afraid  to  lift  as  to 
let  lie. 

“What  is  it?” 

“Raise  it — ” 

“Touch  it  not!” 

They  gaped  at  one  another. 

“From  an  amice — ?” 

“A  stole — ?” 


“A  chasuble — ?” 

Jesu!  Simultaneously  the  same  thought  struck  them 
all.  The  dog  had  laid  hand  on  the  vestments. 

“Kill  him ! kill  him !” 

Knives  flashed  in  the  sunset.  A thorn  cudgel  rose 
darkly  over  the  upturned  face  of  the  young  Jew,  whose 
pale  features,  even  in  this  moment  of  sudden  hazard, 
showed  pitiful  bewilderment  rather  than  fear. 

Slowly,  however,  weapons  were  lowered  and  blades 
disappeared  in  their  leathern  sheaths.  Nenny.  This 
was  no  priests’ stuff.  What  might  it  be?  Jenkin  grasped 
the  halter  and  turned  the  prisoner  roughly  about.  The 
other  three  backed  off  fearfully  from  the  luminant  thing, 
crouched  to  their  knees,  and  peered  and  peered  at  it. 

It  was  a smatch  of  a cloth  such  as  they  did  not  know: 
vivid,  purple,  with  iridescent  gleams  that  came  and  went 
with  the  light  breaths  of  wind  that  evening  had  raised. 
A woman’s  snood?  A fairing?  There  was  something  of 
figured  pattern  on  it,  though  only  a fragment.  As  the 
reeve’s-men  craned  their  necks,  they  were  aware  of  a faint 
perfume  that  stole  toward  their  nostrils  from  the  thing 
on  the  ground. 

“St.  Gabriel,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Gildas,  St.  Mark!” 
mumbled  one  of  them  rapidly.  He  pounced  the  bit  of 
cloth  like  a live  adder  with  two  twigs  snatched  up  near  by, 
thrust  it  back  into  the  wallet,  and  quickly  closed  the 
worn  snap.  Then  he  and  the  other  two  got  to  their  feet. 

“Anon,  Jenkin!” 

Jenkin  drew  in  the  slack;  and  the  four,  taking  the 
dumb-seeming  young  foreigner  in  their  midst,  hurried  him 
swiftly  toward  the  gaol.  The  gate-watch  let  them  in 
willingly  enough  through  the  wicket;  but  at  sight  of  the 
Jew,  and  of  the  wallet  dangled  at  stiff  arm’s  length  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  group,  he  retreated  superstitiously 
and  signed  himself  over  and  over  again. 

The  great  gates  at  the  end  of  Jews’-lane  were  chained 
and  padlocked  as  they  slipped  by;  the  Christian  evesman 
shrank  back  against  the  heavy  iron;  a frightened  face 
vanished  from  the  grating  on  the  inner  side.  A sudden 
sound  of  slippered  footsteps,  running,  grew  faint  and 
fainter,  and  abruptly  ceased. 

“Dodged  into  his  hole!”  muttered  Jenkin.  “A  God’s 
name,  what  thing  is  this?” 

“P-sst!” 

The  group  stopped,  motionless.  They  felt  a panic  of 
uncertainty.  Seize  amulet,  or  seize  dagger?  Take  to 
their  heels,  or  defy  attack? 

Tut!  Their  nerves  relaxed.  It  was  only  music;  and 
the  reeve’s-men  grinned  sheepishly,  and  set  out  again, 
briskly,  toward  it.  For  the  scraping  and  harping,  as 
they  might  have  known,  came  from  Peeping  Lane,  a 
street  as  light  in  links  as  in  virtue.  Beyond  that  lay 
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twisting  Dark  Lane ; then  came  St.  Gildas  and  the  mar- 
ket, Old  Street  and  one  more,  a short  alley,  and  they 
were  done. 

“I  love  thee  lief, 

(Hey  nonny  no) 

I love  thee  deep ; 

But  love  is  grief, 

(Hey  nonny  no) 

That  stealeth  from  my  sleep. 

Could  I but — ” 

The  high-pitched,  woman’s  voice  broke  off  as  they 
approached.  The  music  stopped,  as  did  the  leaping 
shadows  of  unseen  dancers  that  had  moved  fantastically 
a moment  since  on  the  wall  within.  A pert  head  was 
thrust  out  and  a pair  of  painted  lips  smiled  down  on 
them  uncertainly  through  the  low  window. 

“The  watch?’’ 

“Nenny,”  quoth  Jenkin,  “not.  Reeve’s-men.” 

“What  have  you  there,  reeve’s-man  ?’’ 

The  others  were  for  pressing  on. 

“Draw  your  head  in,  Madge!  ’ growled  he  with  the 
wallet. 

“Jesu!  a prisoner!  Is  he  young?  Is  he  comely? 
What  has  he  done?” 

“Asked  like  a wench ; ‘is  he  comely — what  has  he 
done?’  Done  enough,”  muttered  Jenkin  with  a shudder, 
fingering  his  relic. 

“Come  under  the  light,”  wheedled  Madge.  “Let’s  see 
his  looks.” 

At  nine  of  the  evening,  St.  Gildas’  bells  would  sound 
to  quench  all  fires.  But  there  was  still  a good  seventy 
minutes  to  curfew.  Two  freshly-lit  torches  flared,  smoked 
and  dropped  pitch  from  the  iron  wall-baskets  on  either 
side  of  the  stooping  doorway.  As  the  group  below  drew 
into  the  radius  of  illumination,  the  bonaroba  rested  her 
white  arms  on  the  sill  and  leaned  out  inquisitively  toward 
them;  the  curve  of  her  round  breasts  peeped  above  her 
scarlet  bodice.  Immediately  another  and  another  femi- 
nine figure  appeared  to  right,  to  left,  and  above  her,  until 
the  low  frame  was  crowded  with  giggling  forms. 

“Why,  it’s  but  a boy!” 

“What  has  he  marred?” 

“A  Jew-boy !” 

“Nonetheless!  ...  Jesu!  not  ill-favored,  for  a 
heathen.” 

“Who  is  he,  Sara?  He  is  one  of  your  people.” 

“His  name  is  Arieh — Leo,  as  you  would  say.  His 
wife  died  not  long  since.” 

“Wedded?  That  splinter?” 

“A  sweet  mouth.” 

“A  clustered  locks.” 

“A  fine,  dark  eye.” 

“He  looks  pale,  poor  chuck.  Sick,  haply. 

“Who  would  not  be?” 

“Pale?  I know  that  pallor!  He  is  pale  of  love,  and 
sick  of  it,  too.” 

They  caught  sight  of  the  wallet. 

“What’s  that?” 

All  their  exclamations  together  had  not  taken  above 
an  instant.  Their  bandying  had  been  rapid. 

“Flit,  wenches,  flit,”  muttered  the  bearer.  “He  has 
the  evil  glance.” 

“Tiny  Jesu!”  The  women  drew  back. 

But  now  the  men  took  up  the  word,  slyly  malicious, 
queerly  sensing,  in  this  way,  a kind  of  immunity  for  them- 
selves. 

“We  took  him  at  the  Jews’-ground,  outside  the  wall.” 
“We  had  him  in  eye,  we  did!” 


“Each  dusk,  this  whole  sennight.” 

“He  was  always  hard  by  their  cursed  graves — ” 

“ — staring  over  the  line — •” 

“ — but  never  crossing  it !” 

“God  knows  what  he  drove  there !” 

Mary  Mother!  There  was  a confusion  of  shrieks, 
a fluttering  and  scuffling,  and  the  window  stood  empty. 

* * 

They  had  cast  him  into  the  strong  stone  close,  built 
half  under  the  stream  bed,  had  set  bread,  salt  and  a pipkin 
of  water  on  the  damp  flags,  and  locked  and  triple  locked 
the  oaken  doors  against  him.  On  the  panels  without  they 
had  chalked  three  rude  crosses,  pattering  a Hail  Mary 
at  each,  and  had  finally  left  him  to  silence  for  three  days. 

For  thus  the  priest  had  strictly  enjoined,  giving  his 
reasons  for  their  comfort:  three  are  the  persons  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity;  three  are  the  regions;  three  the  magi 
who  knew  Christ.  Three  times  was  the  Savior  tempted 
of  Satan;  and  three  times  he  prayed  before  betrayal. 
Three  were  the  hours  of  agony,  three  the  tongues  of  the 
superscription,  three  the  days  in  the  tomb.  Three  times 
Peter  denied,  but  told  the  truth  at  last. 

It  would  be  strange,  with  all  this,  if  the  keep  failed 
to  detain  him.  Presently  the  dumb  spawn  would  be  put 
to  the  question.  And  if  he  still  proved  obdurate  . . . 
there  was  virtue  through  Holy  Church  in  threes  that  lay 
him  nearer:  three  were  the  patriarchs,  Abram,  Isaak  and 
Iacob,  and  three  their  lordships  the  angels  entertained 
of  Sarai’s  pious  husband.  Three  sons  had  Noe;  three 
days  Ionas  sojourned  in  the  great  fish’s  belly;  three 
Ebrews,  Shadrach,  Mesach  and  Abednego,  were  cast  in 
the  fiery  kiln.  To  three  lions  was  Danielus  abandoned, 
who  prayed  three  loud  Credos  each  day ; and  three  times 
Our  Lord  called  Samuel,  ordaining  him  in  holy  orders  the 
pursuing. 

On  the  fourth  day,  therefore,  of  the  young  Jew’s 
imprisonment,  the  door  opened  and  the  priest  entered  his 
cell.  He  bore  bell,  book  and  candle,  for  the  matter  was 
ghostly.  But  the  secular  arm  might  be  needed,  and  this 
followed,  presently,  in  the  quaking  and  reluctant  persons 
of  two  reeve’s-men.  The  prisoner,  as  these  last  eyed  him 
warily,  seemed  shockingly  worn  and  apathetic;  but  who 
could  tell?  They  pressed  stave  and  dagger  till  their 
knuckles  whitened. 

“In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  amen !” 
said  the  priest,  signing  himself.  The  two  laics  followed 
suit.  “What  is  your  name?” 

The  tattered  figure  struggled  to  its  feet,  swayed 
weakly,  and  strove  to  answer. 

“Your  name?  Your  addition?  How  are  you  called?” 
“Arieh.”  The  voice  was  faint  and  hoarse. 

The  priest  started.  Moses,  Jacob,  Aaron,  those  were 
familiar  to  him;  but  this — 

“Ari — Ari — - Arius  !”  he  exclaimed,  aghast.  “The 
cursed  Lybian,  the  antichrist!  Where  got  you  that 
name  ?” 

He  examined  closely  the  face  before  him.  The  fea- 
tures were  pallid,  yet  delicately  formed,  and  of  an  olive, 
Semitic  cast.  Two*  j et  black  earlocks,  longer  than  the  rest 
of  the  disheveled  wealth  of  hair,  framed  in  the  fine  oval  of 
face.  The  eyes  were  downcast;  but  the  curled  fringes  of 
eyelash  were  dark,  as  was  the  tender  fluff  on  chin  and 
lip  untouched  by  razor-edge. 

“You  are  a Jew?” 

Slowly  and  piteously,  Arieh  drooped  his  head.  Not 
thus  were  those  of  his  race  wont  to  acknowledge  their 
faith;  always  humble,  there  was  yet  stubbornness  and 
something  of  stiff  pride  in  their  inevitable  confession. 

“A  Jew.” 
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“Where  were  you  born?  What  land?  Who  brought 
you  here?  Where  is  your  home?” 

Home!  At  this  last  question,  the  prisoner  leaned 
against  the  damp  wall,  and  buried  his  head  in  his  arm. 
Sobs  shook  his  body  from  head  to  foot. 

“He  lives  in  Jews’-lane,  holy  father,”  whispered  one 
of  the  reeve’s-men.  “He  was  born  there.” 

“He  never  set  foot  but  once  before,  till  this,  from  the 
Lane,”  added  the  other. 

“And  when?”  cried  the  priest  sharply,  turning  on 
the  laics. 

The  two  were  terror-stricken.  What  was  this?  They 
had  meant  no  hurt.  They  had  given  simple  help;  and 
laid  an  information ; and  to  have  it  taken  thus — Best 
forget  what  they  knew,  if  anything;  and  keep  a dumb 
tongue.  Nails  and  wounds!  they  had  no  mind  to  be 
dragged  to  question. 

“When?”  repeated  the  priest. 

“On  a day,”  stammered  the  lout;  “but  I forget  what 
day.” 

“Are  you  sure  you  forget?  Anon  with  you,  reeve’s- 
man.”  And  he  turned  again  to  the  prisoner.  “What  were 
you  doing,  at  dusk,  when  you  were  taken?” 

The  lad — he  could  have  been  no  more  than  seventeen 
— stood  dumb.  There  was  so  much  of  despair  in  the  hope- 
less droop  of  his  immature  figure  that  the  priest  would 
have  softened  if  the  accusation  had  not  been  so  grave. 

“What  were  you  doing  outside  the  walls  ? What  sent 
you  there?  What  made  you  stand,  as  I hear,  before  the 
Jews’-ground,  that  day  and  every  day,  this  whole  sen- 
night, yet  without  going  in?  Put  down  your  two  hands! 
Hold  up  your  face!  What  did  you  say  at  the  Jews- 
ground,  when  your  lips  moved?  What  words?” 

The  dark  eyes  rose,  distended,  to  the  priest’s.  There 
was  agony  in  them.  Two  tears  welled  up  and  coursed 
down  the  thin  cheeks ; mouth  and  chin  quivered.  But 
the  boy  shook  his  head,  sobbed,  and  turned  away  his  face. 

For  a time  the  cleric  made  shift  to  question  him  fur- 
ther; but  in  the  end  he  went  out  unsatisfied,  the  two 
trembling  stavesmen  following  hard  on  his  heels.  He 
had  learned  no  more  than  town  rede;  yet  he  had  hardly 
expected  more.  He  knew,  as  who  did  not?  how  stubborn 
were  Jews  and  unregenerate;  there  were  other  days  and 
other  ways ; and  further  solitude  in  the  stone  close  might 
conduce,  God  send!  to  the  unbinding  of  the  wizard’s 
tongue.  One  thing  amazed  him — the  prisoner’s  youth. 

Fie  mused:  brood  was  brood;  and  witches  must  not 
be  suffered,  as  Scripture  saith;  a Jew;  and  yet — He 
frowned  to  himself,  curiously  troubled.  This  was  a lad; 
this  body,  these  years,  were  horridly  tender  for  torture 
before  the  verdict! 

The  tale  of  the  Jew  necromancer  was  much  whispered 
about  and,  as  is  the  way  with  tales,  grew  more  wondrous 
and  varied  in  the  telling.  He  was  ten  feet  high ; he  was 
no  taller  than  a cap  ; he  breathed  fire ; he  muttered  a name 
and  rode  on  the  air ; he  had  sworn  to  destroy  the  world ; 
he  had  stolen  vestments  for  deeds  of  darkness ; he  had 
pierced  the  Blessed  Host  with  knives,  blood  had  oozed 
and  cried  out  most  piteous,  and  he  had  been  caught  as  he 
fled ; he  had  this,  he  had  that,  he  had  t’other. 

Heads  were  laid  together,  breaths  bated,  fingers 
forked  to  shent  the  evil  eye.  Mobs  formed  in  the  lanes, 
and  were  driven  back  by  the  justiciar  s men  from  the 
stone  close.  “Hep ! hep !”  was  heard  at  odd  hours,  and 
even  in  broad  daylight;  and  rude  banners  were  displayed 
on  the  market,  the  open  chepe,  bearing  the  three  ominous 
letters,  H E P,  a cross,  and  Hierusalema  Est  Perdita, 
daubed  on  in  blood-red  color.  There  were  those  who  cried 
storm  and  flame  against  the  whole  foreign  nest. 


The  authorities  were  at  their  wits’  end.  The  great 
gates  at  either  end  of  the  Jews’-lane  were  kept  locked  at 
all  hours  of  night  and  day.  Day  guards,  as  well  as  eves- 
men,  were  fee-ed  incredible  largesses,  and  implored,  in  an 
agony  of  dread,  to  hold  ceaseless  watch  from  without, 
against  assailants.  If  the  turbulence  and  tension  held  on 
for  a much  longer  space,  the  wretched  inmates  of  the  lane 
bade  fair  to  starve  to  death ; for  they  durst  not  set  foot  in 
the  chepe. 

The  rumor  took  wings  and  flew  to  the  ear  of  the  high 
sheriff,  Sir  Ector  de  Plaines,  with  no  jot  of  its  wildness 
abated.  It  was  brought  by  one  of  his  bailiflfs-errant,  a 
sober  man,  who  travelled  from  town  to  town  with  clerk 
and  groom,  on  business  of  the  shire. 

A wicked  matter;  a dark  thing;  grave,  he  said.  He 
had  found  it  impossible  to  levy.  If  the  disorders  held, 
’twould  hurt  the  tax;  and  in  special  the  hemp  and  the 
Jew  tax. 

Sir  Ector  sent  for  the  priest. 

The  shire  was  wide,  the  road  slow;  but  at  supper, 
some  two  days  later,  Sir  Ector  heard  the  stripped  tale, 
and  the  measures  that  had  been  taken.  Except  necro- 
mancy, what  else  could  lie  here?  Depositions  had  been 
taken  among  the  Jews  themselves  and  they  were  eager, 
even  anxious,  to  repudiate  the  youth.  That  might  mean 
much  or  nothing.  But  avowal,  avowal  was  desirable;  it 
would  strengthen  the  Ebrews’  testimony;  it  would  quell 
the  disorders ; it  would — alas,  that  he  must  say  it ! — do 
away  with  perplexities  in  the  priest’s  own  mind. 

“Jesu  pardon  me,”  closed  the  priest,  “I  felt  pity  of 
his  youth.  But  is  he  what  he  seems,  that  has  strength 
against  Three?  And  when  I left  him  again,  seven  days 
and  seven  nights  in  the  stone  close,  and,  returning,  put 
him  again  to  the  question — he  was  tears  and  trembling 
that  it  was  lamentable  for  the  human  name;  but  he  was 
dumb  of  confession ! Seven  are  the  churches,  seven  the 
candlesticks,  seven  the  stars,  seals,  trumpets,  and  spirits 
of  the  Apocalypse ; seven  the  eyes  and  horns  of  the  Lamb, 
Agnus  Dei.  Seven  virtues  fend  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 
Seven  gifts  hath  the  Holy  Ghost.  Seven  Champions  in- 
terpose alway  for  Christendom — ” 

“And  yet  he  withstood?” 

The  priest  looked  up  sharply. 

“No  disrespect,”  said  Sir  Ector  harshly.  “Then  he 
must  be  put  to  the  torture ! And,  by  your  pardon,  that 
should  have  been  done  i’  the  beginning.  Who  knows  what 
jeopardies  may  not  couch  under  his  silence?  Reveal! 
reveal!  And  while  I will  not  have  the  Jews’-lane  sacked, 
this  must  be  seen  to.  I will  myself  ride  with  you,  with 
men  of  the  hundred,  and  lodge  in  town  till  this  thing  is 
sifted.” 

* * 

They  carried  him,  Arieh,  a horrid  and  shocking  sight, 
into  the  open  chepe.  There  all  had  been  made  ready. 
They  bound  him  and  lapped  him  about  with  chains  to  the 
stone  post  in  the  center  of  the  square,  and  piled  brush 
and  fagots  about  him  till  he  was  all  but  hid.  The  dense 
crowd  that  packed  the  circuit  of  the  market  could  barely 
glimpse  his  broken  form  that  sagged  heavily  against  the 
chains.  He  seemed  already  one  dead,  his  young  head 
fallen  down  and  sidewise,  a purple  cord-bruise  about  his 
temples,  a smear  of  blood  on  his  ashen  cheek. 

But  he  still  breathed.  They  had  plied  him,  slowly,  to 
the  limit  of  endurance  and  confession.  God’s  wounds ! 
what  a grip  he  had  had  of  his  secret — -“No!”  and  “No! 
and  “No !” 

He  had  done  nothing;  he  knew  nothing  to  say ; he  was 
but  a poor  Jew  boy;  ah,  God!  would  they  never  have 
done ! 

Why  had  he  stood  outside  the  Jews’-ground?  Why 
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had  he  not  gone  in?  Why  had  he  not  gone  in?  What 
was  this  the  J ew  Chayim,  his  neighbor,  had  seen  him  do  ? 
What  words?  What  said  he  when  he  thought  himself 
alone?  At  the  clothes-press?  In  the  bed-chamber? 

And  suddenly  he  had  raised  his  head,  and  a light — 
surely  Satanic?- — had  leaped  into  his  sunken  eyes.  He 
confessed ! He  had  cried.  He  confessed ! Everything. 
. . . What  would  they  have  him  say?  A wizard?  He 
was  a wizard,  he  alone;  he  had  wrought  spells;  he  had 
murmured  names ; he  had  made  enchantment. 

“So  simple,”  they  had  heard  him  murmur  smiling, 
smiling.  “A  word — and  the  wall  melts;  the  law  melts. 
...  A word — and  I step  to  her,  her  . . . freely  . . . 
across  . . . forever  ...” 

There  advanced  one  who  was  to  read  the  accusation 
and  the  verdict  before  the  torch  was  laid  to.  A clerk, 
with  inkhorn,  quill  and  parchment,  already  sat  in  the 
open  square,  taking  down  the  second  and  public  deposi- 
tion. 

Jenkin,  a reeve’s-man,  had  laid -an  information  that 
he  had  seen  the  condemned,  a Jew-boy  hereafter  known 
as  Arieh  (cursed  name!),  stand  at  dusk  before  the  Jews’- 
ground  outside  the  walls,  muttering  and  staring,  craning 
his  neck  and  beating  his  breast,  but  by  no  means  setting 
foot  across  the  line  and  into  the  graveyard.  He  had  ob- 
served him  a whole  sennight,  and  had  told  others;  but 
they  had  all  feared.  Finally  he  had  told  the  priest,  omit- 
ting only  the  wizard’s  seeming  youth.  No!  no!  he  had 
not  meant  to  withhold  that  fact,  by  St.  Gildas  he  swore 
it!  but  he  had  not  dreamed  it  of  any  importance. 

The  Ebrews  of  Jews’-lane,  foreknowing  their  inno- 
cence and  fearing  rude  usage  at  the  hands  of  the  towns- 
folk, had  come  forward  of  their  accord  and  cast  off  the 
wizard  as  of  their  blood  and  yet  not  of  their  blood.  They 
deposed  that  he  was  born  in  Jews’-lane,  and  was  known 
to  them  from  a child ; yet  that  a demon  had  entered  into 
him  from  the  day  of  his  wife’s  death.  He  was  young,  but 
Jews  wed  young.  His  wife,  Mahala,  a Jewess,  had  died 
some  months  since ; and  from  that  day,  though  they  could 
by  no  means  say  why,  he  had  been  as  a heathen — oblivi- 
ous, starting,  dumb  in  the  synagogue,  distraught.  They 
had  urged  him  to  re-wed,  showing  clearly  how  it  was  a 
sin  to  remain  unmarried,  and  against  the  Ebrew  persua- 
sion. But  he  had  ever  refused,  though  there  were  maidens 
whose  fathers  were  willing.  Why  had  he  refused?— 
there  were  maidens  enough ! 

They  further  deposed  that  they  believed  he  had  gone 
at  dusk  to  the  Jews’-ground  for  unlawful  purposes  of  his 
own.  “And  why  did  they  believe  that?”  the  priest  had 
demanded.  “Young  Arieh  was  a kohen!”  they  had  cried 
out  with  excitement,  a Jew  priest!  “And  what  of  that?” 
they  had  been  asked  again;  for  indeed,  their  reply  had 
seemed  irrelevant.  But:  “Everything!  everything!”  they 
had  shouted,  talking  and  gesturing  together,  and  all  in 
confusion;  he  was  a kohen!  a Jew  priest!  and  might  by 
no  means  set  foot  in  a burying  ground ! — by  no  means ! 
He  was  a necromancer,  and  accursed,  and  they  had  no 
parcel  in  him. 

The  reeve’s-man  Hob  had  sworn  that  it  was  in  all 
guiltlessness  he  had  told  the  priest  how  the  Jew  had  set 
foot  from  the  Lane  but  once  before  the  sennight  of  his 
witchcraft.  He  had  seen  him  on  a day  of  a Jew  funeral- 
procession,  following  the  body ; yet  not  with  the  proces- 
sion. The  reeve’s-man  had  lounged  at  the  gate,  jesting 
with  the  watch,  as  the  Jews  stepped  without  the  wall. 
Suddenly  there  had  been  a scuffle.  He  had  seen  him  they 
called  Arieh  struggle  through  the  gate  in  the  grip  of  two 
other  Jews,  who  held  fast,  crying  out  on  him,  cony!  cony! 
or  some  such  words,  and  thrusting  him  back  into  town. 
Aye;  it  might  have  been  kohen,  kohen ; he  did  not  know. 


But  he  was  now  sure  they  had  caught  him  in  cursed 
work,  and  were  trying  to  master  him. 

Chayim,  a Jew,  had  deposed  that  he  had  been  neigh- 
bor to  the  condemned  in  Jews’-lane,  that  he  had  feared 
to  live  near  him,  but  had  feared  still  more  to  show  it. 
He  had  placed  his  hand  on  a parchment  in  the  syna- 
gogue, which  is  how  Jews  take  oath,  and  sworn  that  he 
had  seen  Arieh — not  once,  not  twice,  but  countless  times ! 
— standing  motionless  for  hours,  facing  an  open  clothes- 
press,  his  lips  moving.  Sorcery ! He  had  observed  him 
through  a window.  If  young  Arieh  moved,  it  was  always 
to  do  one  of  two  deeds:  either  to  thrust  his  forehead,  eyes 
closed,  against  something  within  the  open  press ; or  else 
to  put  thumb  and  forefinger  to  both  eyeballs,  squeezing 
them  and  hiding  his  glance.  Arieh  ate  less  than  possible 
for  a human  man ; passed  whole  days,  sometimes,  without 
any  food  or  drink  at  all.  But  on  two  several  occasions, 
when  Arieh  had  gone  to  the  house  of  his  old  aunt  (his  sole 
kin;  she  was  dead,  since),  he,  Chayim,  had  stolen  into 
the  necromancer’s  dwelling  and  peered  into  the  clothes- 
press.  He  had  wished  to  see  what  was  within,  what  Arieh 
had  been  busied  with.  But  he  had  seen  nothing ! — nothing 
more  than  a few  garments  that  had  belonged  to  young 
Mahala,  the  dead  wife.  What  that  meant  he  could  not 
even  surmise ! He  had  fled,  dreading  to  look  behind  him. 
One  does  not  talk  to  mere  garments.  He  had  almost  felt 
- — he  had  felt ! the  faint  breath  of  something  unknown,  on 
his  cheek,  over  his  shoulder ; and  he  had  fled,  praying. 

Isaak,  the  Jews’  rabbin,  had  been  shown  the  smatch 
of  shining  cloth  found  in  the  necromancer’s  wallet,  had 
shaken  his  head  over  it,  and  pronounced  it  a thing  beyond 
his  knowledge.  It  seemed  part  of  a snood  such  as  might 
have  been  worn  by  a woman;  even  by  Mabala’s  self.  It 
was  of  eastern  silk;  and  the  fragment  of  pattern  was 
words,  broidered  in  Hebrew  characters:  . . cha,  kee 

ahzo  lca-Movess.  . . .”  The  first  was  but  a portion  of 
a word;  the  rest:  “for  potent  as  Death.”  It  seemed  part 
of  a verse  from  the  Song  of  Salomon:  “Set  me  as  a Seal 
upon  thine  Arm,  for  potent  as  Death  is  Love.”  It  might 
be  a token;  perhaps  it  was  a token;  yea,  the  Jews’  elders 
had  debated  upon  it  in  the  synagogue.  But,  seeing  how 
Arieh  had  been  taken,  what  had  been  witnessed  against 
him,  and,  alas ! the  deep  peril  into  which  he  had  thrust 
his  innocent  brethren,  it  was  clear  that  other  and  hidden 
meanings  lay  under  the  silk.  And  the  rabbin  held  that 
it,  too,  the  smatch,  should  be  consumed  as  the  necromancer 
was  to  be  consumed. 

Whereupon  the  priest,  of  full  authority,  though  with 
the  free  approval,  too,  of  Sir  Ector  de  Plaines,  the  high 
sheriff,  had  pronounced  that  Arieh  the  Jew  be  burned 
publicly  in  the  open  chepe,  ad  maiorem  Dei  gloriam,  as 
an  abominable  wizard,  enchanter  and  black  necromancer ; 
his  ashes  to  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds  that  they  do 
never  corporate  nor  threat  harm  after  death;  and  his 
memory  to  be  held  accursed  and  laden  with  solemn  warn- 
ing to  all  and  any  who  might  be  lured  of  the  Enemy. 

* * 

The  crowd  streamed  from  the  chepe. 

“Did  you  see  his  lips  move?” 

“Ay,  did  I! — and  crossed  myself  to  see  it!” 

“ ‘Maha ! Maha !’  quoth  he,  and  smiled.  He  called  on 
Mahound,  like.” 

“Jesu!  I heard  him,  too.  I stood  quite  close,  and 
shivered  for  rescue,  for  all  he  was  bound  and  chained.” 
“What  was  it  they  called  his  wife?” 

“Rebekah,  like.  They  are  all  Rebekahs  and  Rachels, 
and  Leahs.  But  avoid ! Keep  away  from  the  wenches, 
even  Jew  wenches;  and  in  special,  dead  wenches;  and  in 
great  special,  dead  Jew  wenches  !”  „ 
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The  Chinese  press  has  been 
much  disturbed  of  late  over  re- 
ports published  in  this  country 
and  cabled  across  the  Pacific  to 
the  effect  that  American  brew- 
ers are  about  to  take  up  their 
plants  and  translate  them  to 
China. 

“Beer,  however  glorious,”  writes  the  editor  of  the 
Peking  Daily  News,  “is  one  of  the  things  that  China  can 
manage  to  do  without,  either  in  large  quantities  or  in 
small.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  western  world  is  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  or  his 
minor  satellites,  is  not  necessary  to  human  salvation. 
The  whole  trend  of  the  times  is  against  intoxicants  of 
every  kind,  as  beverages;  and  a two  million  dollar  beer 
plant  would  only  be  laughed  at  if  it  tried  to  scatter 
broadcast  the  idea  that  it  only  made  beer  for  medical 
purposes.” 

If  it  is  true  that  the  Chinese  have  any  reason  to  be 
agitated  on  this  score,  they  will  not  be  alone  in  efforts 
to  erase  the  “Welcome”  from  China’s  doormat  for  the 
emigrating  American  brewer.  China  is  just  getting  rid 
of  one  costly  appetite,  unhappily  reflecting  upon  the  great 
name  of  Britain,  whose  Indian  colonials  had  to  be  per- 
mitted to  create  a market  for  opium.  The  United  States, 
which  participated  with  Great  Britain  and  China  in 
amending  this  tragic  error,  cannot  afford  to  be  a silent 
partner  in  another. 

It  is  unlikely,  of  course,  that  China  would  ever  en- 
slave itself  economically  to  beer  as  it  did  to  opium.  Strong 
drink  is  no  stranger  to  the  Chinese  palate.  If  the 
Celestial  had  desired  beer  in  quantity  he  could  have  had 
it  long  ago — always  provided  he  could  pay  for  it.  How- 
ever, with  the  yoke  of  opium  off  his  neck,  and  in  the 
promised  period  of  economic  improvement  into  which  he 
is  emerging,  the  American  brewer  might  well  find  him 
able  to  pay,  and  the  Chinese  taste  for  beer  might  then 
improve  to  the  point  of  large  brewery  profit.  In  this  lies 
the  danger.  Without  considering  the  moral  equation,  it 
scarcely  needs  to  be  recommended  that  great  America 
can  afford  a better  investment  in  China’s  economic  future 
than  beer;  and  the  United  States  will  be  no  friend  of  this 
sister  republic  if  it  does  not  promptly  scuttle  the  ill- 
conceived  idea  of  a brewery  expedition  to  Cathay. 

* * 

Will  Borah,  Poindexter  and  Vardaman,  those  naughty 
boys  of  the  Senate,  co-operate  with  the  President?  No, 
they  will  not  co-operate  with  anybody.  They  are  opposed 
to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  the  President.  They 
are  opposed  to  nearly  everything.  Borah  will  not  attend 
the  President’s  dinner  and  confer  with  him  about  the 
league.  Poindexter  will  not  defer  his  speech  of  criti- 
cism. Vardaman  says  the  President  does  not  love  his 
country.  They  are  delightful  creatures,  are  they  not, 
dear  children? 

* * 

Unspeakably  cruel  and  barbarous  allies  ! “The  world,” 
says  Mathias  Erzberger,  in  his  apologia  to  the  German 
parliament  for  the  terms  of  the  newest  armistice  ^agree- 
ment, “will  condemn  the  entente  for  its  severity.”  The 
world  will  be  busy  for  some  time  condemning  and  punish- 
ing other  well-known  cruelties. 


One  can  escape  chewing  gum  by  departing  this  life, 
but  he  cannot  do  so  by  merely  taking  leave  of  America. 
It  has  become  practically  ubiquitous,  due  to  the  uni- 
versality of  mortal  waywardness  and  to  the  diabolical 
energy  and  ingenuity  of  American  advertising.  England 
resisted  perpetual  motion  of  the  jaws  for  a long  time, 
then  fell;  parts  of  Europe  still  hold  out  bravely,  but  it 
is  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  that  chewing  gum’s  greatest 
and  most  surprising  ravages  are  to  be  found.  The  Chi- 
nese rickshaw  coolie  now  has  his  cud;  the  Japanese  geisha 
chews  in  rhythm  with  her  dancing  feet;  and  there  are 
similar  manifestations  of  the  dental  evil  in  Burma,  Siam, 
India,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Philippines  and  Aus- 
tralia. Happily  this  token  of  civilization  is  not  worse, 
but  infinitely  better,  than  the  Orient’s  unwholesome  betel 
nut,  which  it  is  to  some  degree  supplanting. 

* * 

The  mandatory  plan  of  dealing  with  the  lost  colonies 
of  Germany  does  not  please  Australia,  which  has  devel- 
oped a genuinely  pre-war  notion  of  imperialism  concern- 
ing East  Africa  and  the  former  German  islands  in  the 
Pacific.  President  Wilson,  once  acclaimed  in  the  antip- 
odes, now  is  in  umbrage.  “The  Australians,”  according 
to  a Sydney  dispatch  to  the  London  Times,  “are  aston- 
ished at  President  Wilson’s  persistent  antagonism  to  them 
regarding  the  Pacific  claims.  His  policy  is  causing  the 
people  to  alter  their  angle  of  vision  respecting  the  devel- 
opment of  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with  America.” 
This  is  only  one  of  Australia’s  many  manifestations  of 
extreme  childishness. 

* * 

“Chevronitis”  is  a thoroughly  human  disease;  it  comes 
from  the  very  roots  of  vanity.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
carried  too  far,  and  the  government  has  recognized  the 
fact  in  its  order  forbidding  troops  returning  from  France 
the  wearing  of  various  unauthorized  insignia  such  as  gold 
and  silver  bars  and  stars,  and  fantastic  shoulder  badges 
denoting  divisional  attachment.  There  is  in  contempla- 
tion, also,  a further  restriction  which  would  do  away 
entirely  with  the  present  system  of  service  chevrons.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  to  the  public  s 
sobering  sentiment  that  there  should  be  no  distinction 
between  the  men  who  reached  France  and  those  who  did 
not.  Some  means  there  should  be,  and  this  undoubtedly 
will  be  provided,  for  singling  out  the  men  whose  service 
was  of  an  exceptional  nature. 

* * 

“Ladybug,  ladybug,  fly  away  home, 

Your  house  is  on  fire,  your  children  will  burn.” 

Whether  it  was  moving  pictures,  marketing,  Red  Cross 
sewing,  or  neighborhood  gossip,  that  took  Ladybug  away 
from  home  and  children  in  Mother  Goose  days,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  today  she  has  an  excuse  that  will  support  criti- 
cism. The  evidence  lies  in  a news  item  from  Sacramento, 
setting  forth  that  “a  supply  of  California  ladybugs  will 
be  shipped  to  France  immediately  to  be  used  in  combating 
the  mealy  bug  which  has  been  damaging  fruit  trees  there.” 
If  Ladybug  failed  to  get  across  as  a war  worker,  she  at 
least  has  her  feminine  ambition  gratified  in  the  recon- 
struction period. 

* * 

There  are  still  certain  mentally-whiskered  congress- 
men who  support  their  dyspeptic  opposition  to  the  League 
of  Nations  by  croaking  references  to  Washington’s  warn- 
ing against  entangling  alliances.  There  are  also,  in  the 
moonshine  mountains  of  Kentucky,  certain  honest  but 
somewhat  old-fashioned  citizens  who  still  vote  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  at  every  presidential  election. 
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Max  Beerbohm  and  Others 
The  arrival  of  a new  install- 
ment of  the  Modern  Library  is 
always  welcome,  particularly  if 
it  be  headed  by  such  a discov- 
ery as  Max  Beerbohm’s  “Zu- 
leika  Dobson.”  Since  Steven- 
son wrote  “The  Wrong  Box,” 
no  one  has  given  us  so  exquisite  a piece  of  fooling;  and 
the  quality  of  its  humor  is  even  more  delicate  than  that 
of  R.  L.  S.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  for  it  to  have 
degenerated  into  mere  buffoonery,  but  never  once  does  it 
cross  the  line.  Zuleika  is 
herself  a delightful  piece  of 
characterization,  but  the 
Duke  is  a masterpiece.  The 
caricature  is  as  deftly  drawn 
as  any  of  the  expressions  of 
Beerbohm’s  pictorial  art 
with  which  the  world  is  so 
familiar.  The  scene  where 
his  proposal  of  marriage 
transforms  Zuleika  the  lov- 
ing into  Zuleika  the  scornful ; 
the  Junta  and  its  dinner;  the 
open-air  performance  that 
Zuleika  gave  outside  the  con- 
cert rooms ; the  denoument 
where,  clad  in  his  robes  of 
the  Garter,  he  leads  the  stu- 
dents of  Oxford  to  a watery 
grave:  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
surpasses  the  others. 

“Zuleika  Dobson”  is  Beer- 
bohm’s only  novel,  and  al- 
though there  was  an  Ameri- 
can edition,  it  is  not  very 
well  known  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

As  an  antidote,  if  one 
needs  it,  to  the  gayety  of 
“Zuleika,”  it  is  possible  to 
turn  to  the  collection  of  es- 
says called  “The  Woman 
Question,”  in  which  T.  R. 

Smith  has  brought  together 
statements  of  the  feminist 
position  from  many  points 
of  view.  Lowes  Dickinson 
and  Ward  Fowler  treat  of 
women  in  classical  times;  Mary  Wollstonecraft  is  repre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Fawcett’s  introduction  to  a recent  edition 
of  the  “Rights  of  Woman”;  and  John  Stuart  Mill’s 
classic  “Subjection  of  Women”  is  reprinted,  as  are  also 
Henri  Beyle’s  views  on  feminine  education.  Of  the  later 
and  contemporary  authors,  there  are  representative  essays 
by  Ellen  Key,  Edward  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Parsons,  Maeter- 
linck, George,  Havelock  Ellis,  Rebecca  West,  and  others. 

The  war  has  caused  so  complete  a transformation  of 
the  popular  mind  in  reference  to  the  status  of  women ; and 
they  are  so  certain  to  get  what  they  want,  whether  the 
fogies  of  us  like  it  or  not,  that  it  is  worth  while  for  all  of 
us  to  see  what  it  is  their  spokesmen  are  asking  for. 


A GENTLEMAN  FROM 
STRATFORD  SEES  THE  PLAT 
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For  all  fhe  crov?d  fhat  packed  fhe  house 
tonight, 

Marked  $ou  fhe  Vacant  seat  none  came 
to  claim, — 

{The  fourth  rovi>  from  the  front,  and  to  the 
right? — 

Vacant,  I call  it  nov?  . . . but  I could  name 

A thing  that  happened  vjhen  the  lights 
vJere  off, 

Of  one  v?ho  talked  in  buckles  dov?n  the 
aisle, 

Wearing  a great  hat  that  he  scorned  to  doff, 

And  richly?  kerchiefed,  wrist  and  neck, 
in  staple. 

Once  in  the  plaj? — I swear  it — once  1 heard, 

Along  the  tumult  of  our  loud  applause, 

A sk?  and  ghostly  chuckle  at  a vford 

HLiat  Falstaff  mouthed  with  those 
outrageous  jaxtfs.  . . . 

I think  he  liked  the  pla$  . . . and  staged, 
no  doubt, 

Long  after  us,  and  lingered,  going  out. 

David  Morton. 


— — . - n 
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The  modern  spirit  is  reflected  again  by  the  very  con- 
venient edition  of  the  “Selected  Addresses  and  Public 
Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson.”  The  collection,  edited  by 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  is  even  more  complete  than  the 
recent  compilation  by  Albert  Shaw,  although  not  all  of 
the  papers  printed  in  the  latter  are  reproduced  by  Pro- 
fessor Hart.  In  some  cases  the  addresses  have  been  con- 
densed. The  volume  covers  nearly  all  of  the  writings  of 
the  President  from  his  first  inaugural  in  1913  up  to  the 
end  of  1918,  including  even  the  message  of  December  3. 
Comment  on  such  a volume  as  this  is  almost  unnecessary. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  the  history  of  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  during  the  war. 

From  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Fra^ois  Villon  is  a far 
call,  and  indeed  the  fifteenth  century  vagabond  poet  seems 
almost  out  of  place  in  a series  that  calls  itself  a Modern 
Library.  The  universality  of  his  themes  and  of  his 
genius,  however,  laugh  at  the  centuries  and  make  him  a 
table  companion  of  our  own.  The  translations  are  those 

of  John  Payne,  who  has  ed- 
ited the  volume  and  reprint- 
ed, with  some  supplementary 
notes,  the  introduction  to  his 
edition  published  in  1881. 
Rossetti’s  and  Swinburne’s 
translations  of  a few  of  the 
ballads  are  added. 

The  attempt  to  translate 
D’Annunzio  into  English  is 
a thankless  task,  for  the 
flavor  of  his  style  escapes  in 
the  metamorphosis.  The  dis- 
dainful egotist  who  could 
anatomize  his  liaison  with 
Duse  and  make  of  it  a thing 
of  beauty,  if  not  of  good 
taste,  seems  very  foreign  to 
the  man  we  have  come  to 
know  during  the  last  few 
years.  One  cannot  but  won- 
der what,  today,  D’Annunzio 
thinks  of  “II  Fuoco”  himself. 
James  Thayer  Gerould. 

“Zuleika  Dobson,”  by  Max  Beer- 
bohm; “The  Woman  Question,” 
by  Ellen  Key,  Dickinson  and 
others;  “Selected  Addresses  and 
Public  Papers  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son”; “Poems,”  by  Frangois 
Villon;  “The  Flame  of  Life,”  by 
Gabriele  D’Annunzio;  (The  Mod- 
ern Library),  Boni  & Liveright, 
New  York;  70  cents  each. 

* * 

Posthumous  Poems 
of  Swinburne 

Swinburne’s  odd  trick  of 
tying  up  manuscripts  in 
newspapers  and  sticking  the 
bundles  about  the  room  out 


°f  his  way  has  put  an  unex- 
pected delight  in  the  way  of  his  admirers.  This  habit 
seems  to  have  been  his  during  his  whole  writing  period, 
for  the  verses  now  selected  and  published  out  of  these 
neglected  waifs,  by  Edmund  Gosse  and  Thomas  J.  Wise, 
cover  the  years  between  1857  and  1907.  They  are  beau- 
tifully representative  of  his  best  achievement.  About  a 
dozen  of  them  are  “Border  Ballads,”  for  which  Swin- 
burne had  such  an  uncanny  aptitude,  several  are  commem- 
oration odes,  and  the  rest  are  lyrics  of  the  marvelous  and 
elusive  word-music  he  brought  to  perfection. 

A lover  of  Swinburne  is  likely  to  “ride  and  swim 
through  a rapture  of  rhymes”  with  a sensuous  enjoyment 
keen  enough  to  obscure  the  want  of  more  than  pretended 
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understanding.  It  is  difficult  to  pick  and 
choose  in  such  a dazzling  wealth  of  love- 
liness, but  the  editors  are  to  be  thanked 
in  particular  for  rescuing  the  matchless 
“Recollection,”  the  very  self  of  exultant 
youth  newly  conscious  of  power. 

M.  A.  Mortland. 

“Posthumous  Poems,”  by  Algernon  Charles 

Swinburne;  John  Lane  Company,  New 

York;  $1.60  net. 

* * 

DENMARK  AND  SWEDEN 

The  publishers  of  “The  Story  of  the 
Nations”  series  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  secured  Mr.  Stefansson,  for 
many  years  lecturer  in  Icelandic  at  King’s 
College,  London,  to  write  the  dramatic 
history  of  these  two  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, together  with  their  two  little  “pro- 
tectorates,” Iceland  and  Finland.  Mr. 
Stefansson  has  accomplished  his  task  with 
commendable  impartiality  and  consider- 
able charm. 

From  the  Viking  age  to  the  present  day, 
the  history  of  Denmark  and  Sweden 
abounds  in  romance  and  tragedy.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  Denmark,  the 
little  country  which  parallels  the  suffer- 
ings of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  its  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  whose  child-queen,  Caroline 
Matilda,  is  a more  tragic  and  appealing 
figure  than  Mary  of  Scots.  There  are  few 
episodes  in  all  modern  history  as  entic- 
ing to  the  imagination  as  the  career  of 
this  young  English  princess,  so  fatefully 
linked  with  that  of  the  fascinating  young- 
physician,  atheist,  and  adventurer,  Struen- 
see. 

Mr.  Stefansson  takes  for  granted  the 
much-debated  fact  of  her  guilt,  but,  far 
from  condemning  her,  he  recognizes  that 
such  a nature  as  hers,  so  curiously  com- 
pounded of  childish  naivete  and  passionate 
intensity,  neglected  by  a dissolute  hus- 
band and  insulted  by  an  alien  court,  was 
foredoomed  to  succumb  to  the  one  person 
in  all  Denmark  who  exerted  himself  to 
win  her  confidence  and  affection,  and  he 
portrays  her  as  she  undoubtedly  was,  a 
helpless  but  not  unresisting  victim  of  re- 
volting circumstances,  whose  life,  from 
the  hour  of  her  entry  into  Copenhagen  as 
a bride  of  fifteen,  to  the  day  of  her  death 
at  twenty-three,  was  a succession  of  un- 
deserved miseries. 

Numerous  excellent  illustrations,  maps, 
and  a synchronistic  table  of  events,  add  to 
the  value  of  this  book. 

"Denmark  and  Sweden,’’  by  Jon  Stefansson, 

Ph.D. ; G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York; 

$1.50  net. 

* * 

THE  EVENING  HOURS 

It  is  tbe  thoughtful  serenity  of  a spirit 
which  has  come  through  the  stress  of  pas- 
sionate experience,  exalted  grief  and  joy, 
to  a wise  resignation  hallowed  by  mem- 
ories of  keen  living,  that  is  expressed  in 
Emile  Verhaeren’s  last  volume  of  verse, 
“The  Evening  Hours.”  Poetry  is  first 
the  beck  of  youthful  ardor  and  discovery; 
it  has  seldom  lent  itself  so  exquisitely  to 
the  more  subdued  and  speculative  meiody 
of  reveries  in  which  age  recaptures  bril- 
liant moments  of  the  past,  only  to  turn 
from  them  to  the  shadowed  glow  of  a 
mellowed  present. 

Here  the  luminous  closing  hours  of  a 
long  and  ardent  life,  interwoven  with  the 
faded  autumn  beauty  of  the  garden  which 
saw  its  flaming  climaxes,  are  wrought  into 
willfully  exquisite  verse. 

"The  Evening  Hours,”  by  Emile  Verhaeren; 

John  Lane  Company,  New  York;  $1  net. 


FOOD  FOR  STARVING  VIENNA 

There  is  the  authentic  touch  of  old-style 
chivalry  in  the  picturesque  story  which 
has  just  come  from  Vienna.  It  tells  of  a 
company  of  the  Warwickshire  Regiment 
marching  through  the  streets  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital  from  the  railway  station  to 
the  Rathaus,  with  the  band  of  the  regi- 
ment playing  at  the  head  and  a great 
crowd  following  after. 

This  was  no  advanced  guard  of  a Brit- 
ish army  of  occupation;  it  was  simply  the 
escort  of  a trainload  of  foodstuffs,  sent 
up  by  special  grace  of  the  British  com- 
m a n der-i n-chie f in  Italy  to  relieve  the 
needs  of  the  women  and  children  of 
Vienna. 

Other  trainloads  are  on  the  way;  others 
have  preceded  even  that  which  the  Earl 
of  Cavan  dispatched  with  so  much  mag- 
nanimity. And  it  would  be  sadly  out  of 
place  to  eulogize  the  spirit  of  humanity 
which  moved  the  British  general  without 
paying  a similar  tribute  to  our  Italian 
allies,  who  had  already  sent  to  the  succor 
of  the  starving  Viennese. 

Now,  there  was  magnanimity  indeed, 
and  worthy  of  a race  with  a great  impe- 
rial tradition.  Not  only  is  the  food  situa- 
tion throughout  the  whole  peninsula  ex- 
ceedingly difficult;  it  is  even  desperate, 
and  the  straits  to  which  the  Italian  people 
are  reduced  are  of  the  utmost  severity. 
Vet  they  have  found  means  out  of  their 
poverty  to  send  to  the  relief  of  those  still 
worse  off  than  themselves. 

Moreover, — and  here  is  the  special  mer- 
it of  this  act  of  Italian  generosity, — the 
Italians  have  suffered  terrible  wrongs  at 
the  hands  of  their  ancient,  but  now  van- 
quished, enemies.  The  provinces  of  Italy 
which  fell  into  Austrian  occupation  after 
the  disaster  of  Caporetto  suffered  very 
much  the  cruel  fate  of  Belgium  under 
the  Germans. 

Heartbreaking  stories  were  told  of  the 
excesses  committed  by  the  soldiery,  under 
the  Austrian  command,  and  every  one 
knows  that  the  Italians  in  the  “unre- 
deemed” districts  under  Austrian  rule 
passed  during  the  war  through  a period 
of  agony  very  similar  to  that  endured  by 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  We  recall  these 
facts  merely  to  heighten  the  chivalry  of 
the  Italian  people  when  they  dispatched 
several  trainloads  of  foodstuffs  to  tide 
Vienna  over  its  worst  hour.  . . . 

It  was  a noble  revenge,  such  as  Plutarch 
would  have  delighted  to  chronicle,  for 
English  people,  who  always  think  of 
Vienna  as  a gay,  light-hearted,  good- 
humored,  and  music-loving  capital,  can 
hardly  realize  what  a hard,  despotic,  con- 
temptuous face  her  rulers  turned  for  so 
many  centuries  toward  the  deepest  and 
highest  aspirations  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. . . . 

Vienna  is  now  a discrowned  city,  and 
when  we  read  of  one  solitary  company  of 
the  Second  Warwicks  marching  through 
her  streets,  convoying  milk  and  sugar 
for  her  starving  children,  we  wonder  what 
Metternich,  for  example,  would  say,  could 
he  but  see  the  sight  and  understand  what 


Deer  Godchild 

By  EDITH  SERRELL  and 
MARGUERITE  BERNARD 

C.  Anyone  who  opens  this  and 
reads  the  letters  of  James  Pren- 
dergast  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Green- 
ville Falls,  age  11  years,  to  the 

secretary  of  the  Junior  Committee  of 
the  Fatherless  Children  of  France,  will 
continue,  with  chuckles,  through  said 
James  Jackson’s  correspondence  with 
his  deer  godchild,  Andree  Leblanc.  The 
delightful  letters  between  this  Yankee 
boy  and  the  little  French  girl  are  the 
great  thing, — they  are  uproariously 
funny,  but  there  is  more  in  them  than 
fun — there  is  an  element  of  pathos,  too. 
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it  portends.  As  for  the  compatriots  of 
those  khaki-clad  soldiers,  they  may  well 
feel  a thrill  of  pride  to  think  of  men  of 
the  Midlands  standing  listening  to  the 
burgomaster  of  Vienna  thanking  them 
for  coming  on  their  errand  of  mercy. 
Victorious  mercy,  we  may  add,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

— The  Daily  Telegraph  (London). 
* * 
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Announcements  made  in  connection  with 
the  soldiers’  land  settlement  scheme  in- 
dicate that  the  government  is  making  a 
real  effort  to  place  the  soldiers  on  the 
land  in  conditions  that  will  as  far  as  pos- 
sible eliminate  the  chances  of  failure. 

The  government,  apparently,  is  willing 
to  loan  up  to  five  thousand  dollars  on  the 
purchase  of  land,  providing  ten  per  cent 
of  the  purchase  price  is  supplied  by  the 
returned  man.  Five  per  cent  interest  will 
be  charged  on  the  loan,  and  it  is  repay- 
able in  twenty  years. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  announced  that 
a separate  bonus  totaling  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  will  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  stocking  and  equipping  the 
land,  and  for  improvements  such  as  fenc- 
ing, well-drilling,  etc.  This  would  mean 
that  the  government  is  evidently  prepared 
to  provide  the  land  and  a working  capital 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to 
returned  men  who,  in  its  view,  are  fitted 
to  become  farmers. 

The  scheme  is  also  stated  to  provide 
economical  means  for  the  purchase  of 
stock  and  machinery,  and  courses  of  in- 
struction will  be  insisted  on  in  the  cases 
of  men  who  have  no  agricultural  experi- 
ence. 

The  foregoing  indicates  a real  appre- 
hension of  the  needs  of  the  man  who  takes 
up  land.  While  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  is  not  an  extravagant  allow- 
ance for  stocking  and  equipping  a west- 
ern farm,  it  is,  probably,  a sum  which 
will  appear  reasonable  to  the  intending 
settler,  especially  as  it  really  will  repre- 
sent goods  and  machinery  to  that  value, 
rather  than  actual  cash;  the  settler  thus 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  expert  buying  of 
the  land  settlement  board,  which  will  in- 
sure the  soldiers  getting  supplies  at  the 
least  possible  cost. 

The  value  of  the  loan  for  land  pur- 
chase, however,  may  be  endangered  in  the 
absence  of  satisfactory  machinery  by 
which  the  government  can  carry  out  its 
intentions.  The  land  is  the  foundation  of 
the  enterprise,  and  in  its  purchase,  unless 
care  is  taken  to  assure  that  the  price  real- 
ly is  “fair,”  the  settler  may  be  saddled  at 
the  outset  with  a burden  which  will  neu- 
tralize the  benefits  he  might  derive  from 
the  other  sections  of  the  settlement  plans. 

In  the  event  of  such  satisfactory  ma- 
chinery for  land  purchase  becoming  op- 
erative, the  land  settlement  scheme  as  it 
now  stands  is  worthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration by  soldiers  who  desire  to  become 
farmers. 

The  experiences  of  recent  years  have 
dispelled  the  illusion  that  farming  in 
western  Canada  is  an  occupation  that  any 
sort  of  man  can  succeed  at,  or  that  it  can 
be  done  in  a satisfactory  manner  on  a 
shoestring.  Farming  has  been  shown  to 
be  a highly  complex  business,  requiring 
ability,  determination,  and  sufficient 
funds;  and  a business,  besides,  in  which 
the  pitfalls  are  numerous  for  strangers 
or  inexperienced  adventurers— facts  which 
should  be  realized  by  every  one  involved 
m present  schemes  for  land  settlement. 

— Manitoba  Free  Press. 


Almost  every  great  industry  has  or- 
ganized a foreign  selling  agency  to  push 
American  trade  abroad.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Webb  act,  exporters  can 
join  in  this  effort  to  attract  foreign 
trade  on  lines  which  would  not  be  legal 
for  them  to  pursue  in  competition  for 
domestic  business.  An  energetic  cam- 
paign is  being  waged  by  various  indus- 
trial corporations  to  obtain  a firm  foot- 
hold in  foreign  markets,  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  these  plans  will  be  success- 
ful, although  it  is  recognized  that  the 
strife  for  world-trade  will  be  terrific. 

A WAITING  MARKET 

The  stock  market,  although  inactive,  is 
an  interesting  affair.  There  is  no  heavy 
speculation  of  any  kind.  The  public  as 
yet  is  an  unimportant  factor.  Some  of 
the  speculative  pools  have  made  tentative 
preparations  for  resuming  operations,  but 
no  pronounced  activity  has  resulted.  The 
day-to-day  fluctuations  are  being  watched 
with  great  interest,  as  a feeling  prevails 
that  the  market  may  turn  suddenly,  and 
in  an  upward  direction. 

A large  coterie  of  Wall  Street  specula- 
tors have  made  it  their  business  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  market  developments 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  foresee  the  turn 
when  it  comes,  and  to  plan  accordingly. 
This,  however,  is  strenuous  work.  An  ex- 
perienced Wall  Street  man  of  much 
shrewdness  and  possessing  an  unusual 
knowledge  of  finances  admits  that  any 
money  that  he  clears  through  a stock 
market  speculation  is  hard  earned.  He 
explained  this  by  saying  that  it  took  all 
the  ability  and  thought  that  he  could  mus- 
ter to  make  a success  of  such  speculation. 

READJUSTMENT 

Reduced  copper  prices,  with  price  re- 
action in  other  basic  materials,  direct  at- 
tention to  the  changes  of  the  readjust- 
ment period.  A falling  off  of  694,884 
tons  in  unfilled  orders  reported  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  the 
close  of  January  compared  with  a cut  of 
74.5,511  tons  at  the  close  of  December. 
With  this  change  the  corporation  en- 
tered February  with  6,684,268  tons  of 
unfilled  orders.  This  total  represents 
the  smallest  reported  since  the  close  of 
November,  1915.  The  largest  amount  of 
unfilled  orders  ever  reported  by  the  cor- 
poration was  12,183,083  tons  in  April, 
1917. 

Various  other  commodities  are  reflect- 
ing sharp  price  reactions,  and  slowly  but 
surely  the  whole  country  is  getting  down 
to  a lower  price  basis.  So  far  these  re- 
ductions have  not  been  far-reaching  enough 
to  force  a sharp  decline  in  living  ex- 
penses. On  the  contrary,  the  average 
family  has  to  pay  about  as  much  as  it  did 
before  to  the  butcher  and  baker. 

COMING  GOVERNMENT  LOAN 

Secretary  Glass  and  his  advisors  are 
having  a most  interesting  investment 
problem  to  solve  in  considering  the  in- 
ducements which  must  be  held  out  to 
make  the  fifth  Liberty  Loan  really  attrac- 
tive for  the  actual  investor.  It  is  no  easy 
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thing  these  days  to  float  a five  billion  dol- 
lar bond  issue.  The  tentative  powers 
sought  from  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  were  necessary  in  order  to 
place  the  government  in  a position  where 
it  could  take  what  action  was  needed  at 
the  time  that  the  coming  flotation  is  made. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  readjustment 
process  which  the  country  is  passing 
through  has  many  complications  which 
make  it  difficult  for  the  Treasury  officials 
to  forecast  the  action  required  to  make 
the  next  loan  a success.  The  proposal 
is  to  increase  the  total  amount  of  bonds 
authorized  from  twenty  billion  dollars  to 
twenty-five  billion  and  to  remove  the  lim- 
itations as  to  the  rate  of  interest  on  bonds 
maturing  within  five  years. 

It  is  also  expected  that  Congress  will 
authorize  the  issue  of  ten  billion  dollars 
of  interest-bearing  non-circulating  notes 
having  maturities  of  from  one  to  five 
years.  The  indications  are  that  impor- 
tant exemptions  will  be  granted,  so  as  to 
make  outstanding  war  bonds  in  the  hands 
of  subscribers  available  for  conversion 
into  the  new  issues. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
should  be  prolonged,  so  that  it  could  make 
loans  in  aid  of  American  shipping  and 
otherwise  play  an  important  part  in 
financing  the  readjustment  of  Ameri- 
can industry.  The  suggestion  was  made 
by  Paul  M.  Warburg,  former  governor  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  that  this  great 
lending  corporation  might  become  a use- 
ful instrument  in  financing  the  return  of 
normal  conditions. 

NEW  FOREIGN  LOANS 

Success  of  the  effort  of  Belgian  banks 
to  obtain  a fifty  million  dollar  accept- 
ance credit  from  American  institutions 
has  given  rise  to  similar  efforts  by  other 
foreign  countries.  Commercial  interests 
in  Denmark  and  Italy  are  likely  to  obtain 
credits  in  New  York.  These  loans  are 
perfectly  sound,  and  the  probability  is 
that  the  accommodation  will  be  forthcom- 
ing in  cases  where  the  lenders  are  fully 
secured  and  arrangements  are  made  to 
expend  proceeds  of  the  credits  in  this 
country. 

It  is  reported  that  the  cost  to  Belgian 
interests  of  obtaining  this  fifty  million 
dollar  credit  will  be  almost  seven  per  cent. 
It  has  been  denied  that  similar  credits 
will  be  applied  for  by  France.  That 
country  is  in  a stronger  position  than  the 
others,  owing  to  the  large  sums  which 
have  been  spent  in  France  by  the  allied 
forces. 

The  probability  is  that  Mexico  will  ob- 
tain a loan  from  New  York  bankers  be- 
fore long.  Tentative  negotiations  have 
already1-  been  opened  to  that  end.  One 
incentive  for  such  a loan  would  be  the 
probable  protection  which  would  be  af- 
forded the  great  industries  of  Mexico 
which  have  been  financed  so  long  by 
American  capital.  Any  Mexican  loan  is 
apt  to  be  a difficult  one,  for  the  reason 
that  the  government  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
constantly  changing  quantity. 

Owing  to  the  large  property  interests 
in  Mexico  held  by  Americans,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  some  sort  of  a loan  compact 
will  be  signed  by  the  Mexican  finance 
minister  with  New  York  bankers.  The 
situation  has  to  be  fully  safeguarded, 
however,  since  there  have  been  so  many 
uprisings  in  Mexico  as  to  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  a group  of  bankers  to  obtain 
the  necessary  guaranties. 

A good  many  Mexican  securities  were 
placed  in  the  United  States  several  years 


ago.  There  has  been  no  Mexican  loan 
floated  here  of  late  years,  however,  and 
owing  to  the  revolution  in  that  country, 
it  has  been  impossible  for  the  Mexican 
government  to  put  through  any  important 
long-term  loan  with  American  bankers. 

“worry  hazard” 

The  average  business  man  is  conduct- 
ing his  affairs  with  an  eye  single  to  avoid- 
ing heavy  speculative  risks.  In  a recon- 
struction period  it  is  difficult  for  manu- 
facturers and  producers  to  make  future 
commitments,  except  on  a hand-to-mouth 
basis.  A financier  who  has  held  the  presi- 
dency of  the  American  Bankers’  Asso- 
ciation believes  that  1919  will  be  a year  of 
extraordinary  readjustment  and  business 
complications. 

This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that 
heavy  losses  will  be  taken,  nor  that  the 
period  will  see  unusual  business  unset- 
tlement. It  is  becoming  each  day  more 
apparent,  however,  that  the  trained  busi- 
ness man  of  high  ability  will  have  all  that 
he  can  do  this  year  to  steer  his  ship  of 
commerce  in  the  straight  and  narrow 
path. 

The  head  of  one  of  the  great  Wall 
Street  banks  said  recently  that  it  would 
take  all  the  brain-power  and  executive 
ability  that  his  bank  possessed  to  avoid 
losses  through  bad  management.  This 
means  that  it  will  call  for  a special  ability 
to  safeguard  the  purchase  of  commercial 
paper  and  prevent  the  losses  which  are 
ordinarily  encountered  in  a transition 
period. 

LOANS  FOR  BUILDING 

An  interesting  campaign  is  under  way 
to  interest  bankers  and  business  men 
everywhere  in  the  raising  of  funds  with 
which  to  conduct  new  building  operations. 
If  this  plan  succeeds,  the  belief  is  that 
it  will  provide  employment  for  an  im- 
mense body  of  men,  and  act  also  as  a 
stimulus  to  general  business  and  help  the 
whole  country.  The  savings  banks  are 
naturally  interested  in  such  an  undertak- 
ing, since  they  have  an  immense  volume 
of  real  estate  loans  on  their  books. 

It  is  felt  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
systematic  action  along  these  lines,  so  that 
the  building  industry  of  the  nation  may 
be  properly  supported  and  its  future  de- 
velopment safeguarded.  There  were  rel- 
atively few  such  loans  made  during  the 
war  period.  For  a time  at  least,  building 
operations  virtually  ceased.  Spring  is 
the  season  when  renewed  activity  in  this 
industry  usually  develops,  and  notwith- 
standing the  high  cost  of  material  and 
the  relatively  high  wages  which  prevail,  the 
belief  is  that  many  building  projects  will 
be  carried  through  satisfactorily. 

THE  LABOR  OUTLOOK 

Extraordinary  interest  in  the  endeavor 
to  combat  social  unrest  was  excited  by 
the  publication  of  the  very  suggestive  ad- 
dress by  King  George  and  the  more  ex- 
tended remarks  by  Lloyd-George,  the 
British  premier.  The  King,  in  opening 
Parliament,  said:  “We  must  stop  at  no 

sacrifice  of  interest  or  prejudice  to  stamp 
out  unmerited  poverty,  diminish  unem- 
ployment, mitigate  suffering,  provide  de- 


cent homes,  improve  the  nation’s  health 
and  raise  the  standard  of  well-being 
through  the  community.” 

Hard-headed  judges  of  investment  con- 
ditions declare  that  the  labor  situation 
has  changed  so  radically  since  the  world- 
war  began  as  to  make  it  utterly  foolish 
for  the  markets  to  ignore  the  new  forces 
prevalent  everywhere.  The  extraordinary 
demonstration  on  the  Pacific  Coast  which 
engaged  about  fifty-five  thousand  men  in 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  excited  much  interest. 
There  is  apparently  a world-wide  demand 
for  shorter  working  hours,  liberal  pay, 
and  for  better  living  conditions. 

The  urgent  demand  for  a shorter 
working  week  by  mill  workers  in  New 
England,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
has  emphasized  the  new  strength  of  the 
labor  union  as  a result  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  working  forces  during  the  war 
period.  Far-seeing  financiers  have  been 
of  the  opinion  for  some  time  that  em- 
ployees would  have  to  be  more  generous- 
ly dealt  with,  and  that  considerable  dif- 
ficulty would  be  experienced  in  bringing 
about  the  much-talked-of  “liquidation  of 
labor.” 

The  situation  in  the  United  States  is 
fortunately  much  more  satisfactory  than 
that  in  other  countries  where  the  strain 
of  war  has  been  greater.  Through  profit- 
sharing  schemes  and  the  payment  of  lib- 
eral bonuses  some  of  the  large  industrial 
plants  have  been  able  to  satisfy  their 
working  forces,  and  have  built  up  a 
strong,  vigorous  and  loyal  operating  or- 
ganization. 

New  York.  William.  Justus  Boies. 
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“But,  Mabel,  on  what  grounds  does 
your  father  obj  ect  to  me  ?” 

“On  any  grounds  within  a mile  of  our 

house.”  — Pepper  Pot. 

* * 

“You  say  she  has  engaged  a dramatic 
instructor.  Does  she  intend  to  go  upon 
the  stage?” 

“Oh,  no.  She  has  sued  her  husband  for 
divorce  and  is  preparing  for  her  appear- 
ance in  court.”  — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

Magistrate:  “You  certainly  committed 
this  burglary  with  quite  exceptional  cun- 
ning.” 

Prisoner:  “Now,  Yer  Honour,  no  flat- 
tery, if  you  please;  if  there’s  one  thing  I 
’ates,  it’s  flattery.”  — Tit-Bits . 

* * 

Husband:  “Yes,  my  dear,  that’s  a man- 
of-war.” 

Wife:  “How  splendid!  And  what  is 
that  little  one  just  in  front?” 

Husband:  “Oh,  that’s  only  a tug!” 

Wife:  “Oh,  yes,  of  course — tug-of-war! 
I’ve  heard  of  ’em !”  —Passing  Show. 

* * 

He  went  into  a shop  to  buy  a comb.  He 
was  a man  careful  of  other  people’s  gram- 
mar, and  believed  himself  to  be  careful 
of  his  own. 

“Do  you  want  a narrow  man’s  comb?” 
asked  the  assistant. 

“No,”  answered  the  careful  gramma- 
rian, “I  want  a comb  for  a stout  man  with 
tortoiseshell  teeth.”  — Variety. 

* * 

She  laid  the  still  white  form  beside  those 
that  had  gone  before.  No  groan,  no  sigh 
burst  from  her.  Suddenly  she  let  forth 
a cry  that  pierced  the  still  night  air,  mak- 
ing it  vibrate  into  a thousand  echoes.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  came  from  her  very  soul. 
Twice  the  cry  was  repeated,  and  then  all 
was  quite  quiet  again.  She  would  lay  an- 
other egg  tomorrow.  —Green  Bag. 

* * 

The  curate  did  not  please  some  of  his 
critical  hearers.  He  always  read  his  ser- 
mons. 

One  of  his  parishioners  was  particularly 
disgusted  at  the  reverend  gentleman’s 
close  attention  to  his  manuscript,  and  was 
only  too  pleased  to  give  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings when  a friend  inquired: 

“How’s  the  new  minister  getting  on?” 
“Getting  on !”  replied  the  irate  church- 
man. “Well,  he’s  getting  on  like  a crow 
in  a tater  field — two  dabs  and  a look-up.” 
— London  Fun. 

* * 

As  a Christmas  present  to  his  wife, 
Trotter  decided  on  a photograph  of  him- 
self and  their  only  son,  Algernon,  aged 
twenty-four.  Father  paid,  of  course. 

Behold  them  at  the  photographer’s — - 
Algy  seated  stiffly  in  a chair,  his  father 
standing  behind  him  at  attention. 

“I  think,”  smiled  the  photographer,  “it 
would  look  more  natural  if  you  put  your 
hand  on  your  son’s  shoulder.” 

“On  the  contrary,”  said  Trotter;  “to  be 
really  natural,  Algy  should  have  his  hand 
lin  my  pocket!”  —Tit-Bits. 


ABSENT-MINDED 

“Ma,  I just  hate  this  bread  with  holes 
in  it.” 

“Don’t  be  so  fussy!  You  needn’t  eat  the 
holes — leave  ’em  on  your  plate.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

Page:  “Please,  sir,  I want  to  give  no- 
tice to  leave.” 

Old  Gent:  “Tut,  tut!  What’s  the  matter 
with  you  boys?  That  will  make  four  of 
you  I’ve  had  in  two  months.” 

Page:  “Well,  sir,  when  you  have  pages, 
you  must  expect  leaves.”  — Green  Bag. 

* * 

The  postmaster  at  the  country  subof- 
fice looked  defiantly  at  the  milkman. 

“When  are  you  going  to  let  us  have 
cheaper  milk?”  he  began. 

“Very  soon,  sir,”  came  the  reply. 

“But  when?”  continued  the  official. 

“As  soon  as  ever  the  demobilization  of 
your  three-ha’penny  stamps  begins,”  came 
the  ready  reply.  -Tit-Bits. 

* * 

The  dealer  in  antiques  was  showing  an 
old  violin  to  a probable  buyer. 

“T  es,”  he  said,  “this  is  of  historical  in- 
terest; that  is  the  identical  fiddle  Nero 
played  while  Rome  was  burning.” 

“Oh,  that  is  a myth!” 

The  dealer  agreed,  saying: 

“Yes,  it  is;  and  Myth’s  name  was  on  it, 
but  it  has  got  worn  off.”  —Judge. 

* * 

“Father,”  asked  eight-year-old  Alice, 
“are  you  good  at  punctuation?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  father. 

“Well,  tell  me,  please,  how  would  you 
punctuate  ‘The  wind  blew  a postal  order 
round  the  corner’?” 

“Why,  Alice,  I would  simply  put  a full 
stop  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.” 

“I  wouldn’t,”  said  Alice,  mischievously. 
“I  would  make  a dash  after  the  postal 
order.”  -Tit-Bits. 

* * 

A zealous  excise  officer  was  sent  to  Ire- 
land to  try  to  locate  several  “moonshine” 
stills  which  were  known  to  exist. 

Meeting  a native,  the  excise  officer  ap- 
proached him,  saying: 

“I’ll  give  you  five  shillings,  Pat,  if  you 
can  take  me  to  a private  still.” 

“Troth,  an’  I will,  sir,”  was  Pat’s  reply, 
as  he  pocketed  the  money.  “Come  with 
me.” 

For  many  weary  miles  over  mountain, 
bog,  and  moor  they  tramped,  until  they 
came  into  view  of  a barracks.  Pointing  to 
a soldier  seated  on  a step  inside  the 
square,  Pat  said: 

“There  you  are,  sir,  my  brother  Mike; 
he’s  been  a soldier  for  ten  years,  an’  he’s 
a private  still.”  — Vim. 


“Poor  Maud ! She  got  cruelly  deceived 
when  she  married  that  old  man.” 

“Didn’t  he  have  any  money?” 

“Oh,  yes,  plenty  of  money;  but  he  is 
ten  years  younger  than  he  said  he  was.” 
■ — Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

Michael,  who  was  entitled  to  the  old- 
age  pension  when  it  was  started,  wended 
his  way  to  the  post-office  for  his  first 
grant.  He  could  not  write  his  name,  but 
managed  to  make  a cross. 

The  postmaster,  wishing  to  have  a joke 
with  him,  said,  “Now,  Michael,  don’t  you 
think  ’twas  hardly  worth  your  while  to 
come  so  far  to  make  that  cross?” 

“Well,”  replied  the  old  fellow,  “no 
cross,  no  crown,  me  boy!” 

- — London  Opinion. 


Got  their  Fremo 


Everybody  Happy 
Fremo  the  Great  Breakfast  Food. 

Fremo  starts  the  day 
In  a happy,  sunny  way. 

Kids  cry  for  it — You’ll  like  it. 

Make  your  dealer  supply  you. 

Fremo  Cereal  Company,  Minneapolis 


Remember 
the  name 
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The  NOTE  of  PRAISE 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Taylor,  Paris:  “I  hope 
you  won’t  mind  my  writing  to  tell  you 
how  much  we  liked  your  editorial  in  The 
Bellman  of  November  thirtieth,  “The 
President  and  Peace.”  It  was  so  eminent- 
ly just  and  reasonable  that  I assure  you 
it  made  a very  individual  impression, 
standing  out  from  all  the  amazing  litera- 
ture we  have  been  receiving  from  Amer- 
ica. It  really  brought  some  solace  and 
relief !” 
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A CHALLENGE  TO  THE  FEEBLE  AND  THE  FALSE 

The  greatest  fault  the  President  has 
is  one  for  which  he  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible; he  should  have  been  twins 
so  that  one  of  him  could  have  remained 
in  France,  speeding  the  League  of  Na- 
tions on  its  way,  while  the  other  could 
stay  in  America  to  give  Borah,  Reed, 
Poindexter,  Vardaman  and  the  group 
of  pinheads  they  represent  the  kind  of 
dressing-down  they  deserve,  and  which 
no  living  man  can  administer  to  such 
delightful  and  completely  satisfactory 
effect  as  the  President  himself. 

Boston,  in  response  to  the  ovation  he 
received  on  his  arrival  home,  reinvigorates  the  weary 
souls  of  those  who,  listening  overmuch  to  the  vociferous 
grunting  and  squeaking  of  the  political  swine,  made 
audible  during  his  absence,  had  almost  begun  to  fear  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  they  did  represent,  to  some  degree  at 
least,  the  soul  of  America,  and  who,  in  consequence,  were 
downcast  and  disheartened. 

Those  who  have  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  the 
ideals  of  America,  as  expressed  and  avowed  during  the 
past  two  years,  mean  something  more  than  idle  words, 
may  take  heart  again  in  their  confident  and  reassured 
assertion  by  the  President,  and  his  declaration  that  they 
are  to  be  wrought  into  deeds  in  response,  not  to  the  de- 
mand of  governments,  but  to  that  of  the  people  who  make 
and  can  also  unmake — governments. 

In  this  vigorous  and  determined  exposition  of  the 
fundamental  principles  that  brought  America  into  the  war 
and  will  keep  this  country  to  its  duty  until  they  are  firmly 
and  permanently  established,  in  a definite  League  of 
Nations,  there  is  nothing  partisan.  It  is  not  Democratic 


doctrine  that  the  President  uttered  in  Boston,  it  is  Ameri- 
can doctrine;  and  Mr.  Taft,  speaking  for  the  only  ele- 
ment in  the  Republican  party  which  is  worthy  of  respect, 
and  President  Wilson,  standing  for  the  only  element  in 
his  party  so  worthy,  are  as  one  on  this  issue. 

The  Little  Americans,  who  are  willing,  in  their  narrow 
selfishness,  to  follow  the  leadership  of  the  political  swine 
aforesaid,  may,  if  they  choose,  “test  the  sentiments  of  the 
nation,”  but,  as  the  President  says,  “we  set  this  country 
up  to  make  men  free  and  we  did  not  confine  our  concep- 
tion and  purpose  to  America,  and  now  we  will  make  men 
free.”  If  Borah  and  his  little  group  of  mangy,  snarling 
reactionists  imagine  that  with  their  small  broom  they  can 
sweep  back  the  waves  which  the  people  of  the  world  have 
set  in  motion,  they  will  live  to  realize  that  they  never 
made  a greater,  nor  as  to  their  own  political  future,  a 
more  fatal,  mistake. 

“Any  man  who  resists  the  present  tides  that  run  in 
the  world  will  find  himself  thrown  upon  a shore  so 
high  and  barren  that  it  will  seem  as  if  he  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  his  human  kind  forever.”  This  absolute  truth 
may  well  be  considered  by  private  individuals  as  well  as 
by  public  men,  by  corporations,  firms  and  every  sort  of 
organization,  lay  and  secular,  that  cherish  the  hope  of 
perpetuation  in  the  new  world  that  is  surely  coming  to 
pass  and  will  not  be  denied. 

In  this,  thank  God,  whatever  else  there  may  be  that 
is  troublesome  and  disturbing,  there  will  be  no  room  for 
the  soul  that  thinks  of  itself  alone,  and  has  no  mind  for 
service  beyond  its  own  selfish,  gainful  pursuits,  and  there- 
in will  be  no  place  for  the  government  or  the  country 
that  would  keep  its  “power  for  those  narrow,  selfish, 
provincial  purposes  which  seem  so  dear  to  some  minds 
that  have  no  sweep  beyond  the  nearest  horizon.” 

The  President  speaks  the  truth:  all  Europe  looks 
now,  and  for  more  than  a year  has  looked,  to  America 
for  leadership  and  direction  in  formulating  the  enduring 
principles  of  a righteous  and  sane  democracy.  It  is  the 
most  wonderful,  the  most  surprising  and  the  most  en- 
nobling experience  in  international  responsibility  that 
has  ever  befallen  any  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  unbelievable  and  unthinkable  that  America  will  fail, 
or  that  it  will  forfeit  the  confidence  that  trusts  in  its  good 
faith  and  its  earnest  desire  to  help  mankind. 

Faced  with  this  most  glorious  opportunity  for  a world- 
service  that  will  justify  America’s  creation  and  vindicate 
its  previous  existence  as  nothing  else  ever  has  done,  with 
America  standing  forth  as  the  hope  of  the  world,  little 
souls,  so  small  in  stature  that  they  cannot  see  beyond  their 
own  narrow  environment,  are  asking  and  demanding  to 
know  “how  it  will  affect  the  Monroe  Doctrine.”  The 
Monroe  Doctrine ! In  this  stage  of  the  world’s  history, 
and  in  the  present  plight  of  the  world’s  people,  almost  as 
pertinent  as  the  doctrine  of  State’s  Rights  and,  prac- 
tically, having  as  much  bearing  on  the  problems  of  today 
as  the  Dred  Scott  decision ! 

The  house  is  on  fire,  the  stairways  are  burned  away, 
but  the  old  lady  in  the  third  story  front  room  declines  to 
descend  by  the  fireman’s  ladder  at  the  window  unless  the 
safety  of  the  old  and  decrepit  wardrobe  inherited  from 
her  venerable  and  highly  respected  great-grandfather  is 
first  assured ! The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  League  of 
Nations!  The  third  ward  of  Bassett’s  Crossing  and  the 
continent  of  Africa!  Borah  and  Lloyd-George ! The 
Dogtown  Gazette  and  the  London  Times ! Peewee  Pond 
and  the  Ocean ! 

“The  arrangements  of  the  present  peace  cannot  stand 
a generation  unless  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  civilized  world.”  No  one  having  even  the 
most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  European  conditions  will 
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deny  that  this  is  true.  Are  the  principles  for  which  this 
war  was  fought,  among  them  and  chief  of  them  the  estab- 
lishment of  a just  and  permanent  peace  and  the  absolute 
elimination  of  militarism,  to  be  abandoned  after  all  these 
vast  sacrifices? 

If  not,  are  they  not  to  be  made  fast  and  firm  in  such 
a League  of  Nations  to  enforce  peace  as  the  whole  world, 
including,  overwhelmingly,  America,  demands  ? And,  if 
so,  is  America  to  slink  away,  saying:  “Let  right  take  care 
of  herself  and  we  will  take  care  of  ourselves”?  “We  set 
up  a light  to  lead  men  along  the  paths  of  liberty,  but  we 
have  lowered  it.  It  is  intended  only  for  our  own  path.” 
“Liberty  is  a thing  you  must  win  for  yourself.  Do  not 
call  upon  us.”  To  which  words  of  the  President,  ascribed 
to  an  America,  an  impossible,  unnatural  and  cowardly 
America,  afraid  to  accept  the  confidence  and  leadership 
proffered  it  by  the  world,  an  America  dominated  by 
Borahs,  Vardamans,  Reeds,  Poindexters,  et  al.,  might  be 
added:  “We  have  our  dear  old  Monroe  Doctrine  to  nurse, 
and  have  no  time  to  serve  humanity  beyond  our  own 
borders.” 

The  President  is  right  in  his  open  challenge  to  those 
who,  safe  at  home,  thinking  only  of  self,  seek  to  hold  back 
America  from  discharging  her  manifest  duty  to  God  and 
humanity  in  the  freest,  broadest  and  most  generous  man- 
ner. This  country  will  gladly  assume  the  burden  imposed 
upon  it.  It  will  not  fail,  and  it  will  not  draw  back  from 
the  task.  What  it  can  do  for  the  world  it  will  do.  It  has 
found  its  soul,  and  it  will  not  lose  it. 

Let  those  who  dare,  draw  the  issue  and  test  the  senti- 
ments of  the  nation.  They  have  sneered  and  scoffed  and 
skulked  long  enough;  let  them  come  out  in  the  open, 
declare  their  convictions  and  stand  up  for  them,  as  near 
like  honest,  straightforward  men  as  lies  in  their  nature, 
and  in  the  contest  between  American  ideals,  exemplified 
in  a League  of  Peace  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world, 
and  those  which  animate  the  feeble  souls  of  the  Little 
Americans  let  the  judgment  be  given.  The  same  “fight- 
ing blood”  which  the  President  declares  runs  in  him  flows 
also  in  the  veins  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  in  this  ques- 
tion there  is  no  doubt  of  the  verdict  of  the  American 
people. 


THE  RIGHT  STUFF 

The  example  of  Ole  Hanson,  mayor  of  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, in  handling  the  Bolsheviks  and  I.W.W.  who, 
plotting  to  create  in  America  a condition  of  affairs  re- 
sembling that  in  Russia  under  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  for- 
tunately made  their  initial  attempt  in  his  city,  has  been 
the  theme  of  enthusiastic  praise  throughout  the  United 
States.  Its  particulars  are  well  known  to  all  readers  of 
the  press,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  revert  to  them  as 
of  particular  news  value. 

They  have  beyond  this,  however,  an  importance  to 
which  particular  attention  should  be  directed,  in  that  they 
show  very  clearly  that  the  elements  which  are  conspiring 
to  create  a state  of  terror  in  this  country  are  an  infinitesi- 
mal minority,  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  are  law-abiding  and  will  not  tolerate  riot  or  dis- 
order, and,  most  important  of  all,  that  if  the  authorities, 
federal,  state  or  municipal,  will  only  perform  their  duty 
firmly  and  resolutely,  they  will  instantly  command  and 
fully  receive  the  active  support  of  the  public. 

The  Bolsheviks  and  the  I.W.W.  war  especially  on 
what  they  term  the  bourgeoisie.  For  them,  in  America, 
the  selection  of  the  word  is  unfortunate.  It  connotes  the 
middle  class ; the  man  or  woman  who  lias  something,  as 
opposed  to  those  who  are  without  means  or  responsibility ; 
the  person  who  has  a stake  in  the  country,  as  compared 
with  the  one  who  has  nothing;  the  steady,  competent, 


reliable  and  trustworthy,  as  opposed  to  the  shiftless,  the 
irresponsible  and  the  vicious. 

It  so  happens  that  in  America  more  than  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  population  at  least  may  correctly  be  described 
as  belonging  to  this  bourgeoisie  or  middle  class.  The 
proletariat,  the  indigent  class,  with  nothing  to  lose  by  a 
state  of  chaos  and  anarchy,  is  practically  negligible. 
Hence  the  Bolshevik  and  the  I.W.W.  are  at  war,  not 
against  a class,  the  capitalist  for  instance,  but  against 
all  classes;  not  against  one  order,  but  all  orders;  not 
against  one  religion,  but  all  religions,  and  not  against 
one  established  institution,  but  against  all  established  in- 
stitutions, good,  bad  or  indifferent. 

Above  all,  they  are  at  war  against  marriage,  against 
morality  and  against  decency.  In  short,  they  are  at  war 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a whole.  If  any 
one  doubts  this,  let  him  read  the  articles  from  Russia 
written  by  the  victims  of  the  Bolshevik  reign  of  terror,  or 
the  testimony  of  American  witnesses  now  being  heard 
before  the  Senate  committee  in  Washington. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  in  such  a hopeless  warfare 
against  all  classes  of  society  the  Bolshevik  and  the 
I.W.W.  would  be  speedily  overwhelmed,  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  although  ultimately  it  is  a foregone  con- 
clusion. Desperate  causes  provoke  desperate  deeds.  One 
man  armed  can  and  frequently  does  hold  up  and  rob  an 
entire  carload  of  unarmed  and  unprepared  people.  Ter- 
rorism has  a tenfold  strength  entirely  disproportionate  to 
its  real  power.  The  chief  difficulty  usually  lies  in  the 
cowardice  or  the  indecision  of  the  authorities,  unprepared 
to  cope  with  such  unusual  and  unexpected  difficulties.  In 
this  instance,  happily,  the  man  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

It  is  worth  while  reading  the  statement  of  Ole  Han- 
son, Mayor  of  Seattle,  and  acclaimed  throughout  the 
country  as  the  kind  of  leader  such  a situation,  wherever 
it  arises,  requires.  He  says: 

“Two  years  ago  fifteen  thousand  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  the  industries  of  Seattle.  There  are  now  sixty- 
five  thousand.  The  unions  have  admitted  to  their  ranks 
under  the  stress  of  war  conditions  every  Bolshevik  and 
I.W.W.  who  desired  to  join.  These  men  have  secured 
control  of  many  labor  organizations.  The  conservative 
members  have  shown  their  yellow  streak  by  allowing  the 
foes  of  organized  government  to  run  their  unions  and 
their  affairs. 

“When  the  shipyard  strike  was  called  the  men  went 
out  unwillingly  in  most  instances,  although  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  lower  paid  men  were  not  getting  sufficient 
wage  when  figured  on  the  present  cost  of  living. 

“Then  the  radicals,  having  read  of  the  revolution  iu 
Petrograd,  tried  to  duplicate  the  initial  steps  here.  They 
wanted  to  run  our  light  plant  and  industries,  believing 
that  we  would  surrender  because  of  economic  pressure 
and  suffering  of  our  people.  They  had  forgotten  the  les- 
son Germany  acquired  when  they  tried  the  policy  of  ruth- 
lessness. The  city  government  told  them  to  go  to  hell, 
that  all  things  would  run  as  long  as  there  was  a govern- 
ment, and  made  no  concession  to  the  revolutionists.  They 
closed  down  the  newspaper  plants  through  fear  of  injury 
of  the  employees  of  newspapers.  Business,  always  cow- 
ardly, hunted  its  hole  for  a little  time,  until  I announced 
that  all  people  would  be  protected  to  the  last  man,  and 
that  we  had  fifteen  hundred  men  armed  with  rifles  to  kill 
on  sight  any  one  that  caused  disorder.  Yesterday  I noti- 
fied the  strike  committee  that  at  eight  o’clock  this  morning 
everything  would  operate.  Everything  is  activity  in  Seat- 
tle this  morning.  Every  municipal  car  is  running.  Our 
light  plant  has  never  shut  down  one  minute.  Neither 
has  our  water  plant.  Gathered  together  in  Seattle  are 
Joe  Ettor,  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  fame;  Mucky 
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McDonald  and  men  of  his  stripe  from  all  over  the  Union. 
Gathered  here  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Russian 
Bolsheviki  who  have  arrived  here  during  the  past  two 
years.  These  scoundrels  want  to  take  possession  of  our 
American  government  and  try  to  duplicate  the  anarchy 
of  Russia. 

“The  seat  of  government  is  the  city  hall.  We  swore 
in  a thousand  police,  and  hold  in  reserve  citizens  armed 
with  rifles  and  shotguns.  I gave  orders  to  shoot  on  sight 
any  disturber  of  the  peace.  They  knew  from  the  experi- 
ence they  had  at  the  riot  a few  weeks  ago  that  we  meant 
business,  and,  believe  me,  we  did. 

“I  wanted  a showdown.  If  there  is  a majority  of 
these  fellows  in  the  United  States,  I don’t  want  to  live 
here.  They  told  me  the  troops  were  disloyal,  and  would 
not  help  us.  I told  them  that  was  a lie,  but  even  if  it  was 
so  we  would  fight  until  we  were  dead  before  we  even 
allowed  them  to  turn  out  one  eight  candle-power  light. 

“Chief  of  Police  Warren  is  a real  man  who  loves  his 
country.  We  decided  that  we  would  not  call  in  the  Fed- 
eral troops.  If  they  are  called  in  to  quell  disorder,  some 
one  else  must  call  them.  We  won’t  be  here.  The  great 
body  of  union  men  saw  the  light.  Today  they  are  bit- 
terly resenting  their  false  leadership,  and  will  overthrow 
their  officers  in  many  unions. 

“This  is  a test  of  unionism  or  I.W.W.’ism.  If  any 
one  owes  higher  allegiance  to  any  organization  than  they 
do  to  this  country  they  are  traitors,  and  should  be  treated 
as  such.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  This  is  a time  for 
union  men  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  This  is  a time 
when  every  American  must  forget  all  other  allegiance  and 
stand  by  the  government. 

“The  unions  of  the  nation  are  on  trial.  They  are 
either  American  Federation  of  Labor  loyalists  or  Bolshe- 
vik traitors. 

“This  morning  the  strike  is  broken.  Business  is  re- 
suming. Strikers  are  returning  to  work.  Our  city  no 
longer  lies  prostrate.  Ninety  per  cent  of  Seattle  stands 
firm  for  Americanism.  The  other  ten  per  cent  will  be 
driven  from  this  community.” 

If  the  federal  authorities,  be  it  said  with  humiliation 
and  regret,  could  only  be  persuaded  to  take  precisely  the 
same  attitude  toward  “these  scoundrels”  as  Mayor  Han- 
son of  Seattle,  there  would  be  a speedy  end  to  incipient 
Bolshevism  in  this  country.  In  almost  every  community 
there  are  one  or  two  aliens,  usually  Russians,  engaged 
in  preaching  sedition,  encouraging  bomb-making  and 
bomb-throwing,  and  inciting  to  riot  and  murder.  Re- 
peated complaints  and  charges  concerning  them  are  sent 
to  Washington,  and  the  usual  reply  is  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  proceed,  or,  more  often, 
that  some  other  department  should  take  the  initiative.  A 
little  of  the  Ole  Hanson  spirit  would  speedily  dispose  of 
these  knaves,  and  would  do  so  before  the  damage  was 
done. 

There  are  some  phrases  in  Mr.  Hanson’s  statement 
that  ought  to  become  watchwords  of  all  loyal  Americans. 
They  are  significant  of  what  Americans  stand  for  and 
what  they  are  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  if  need  be.  “I 
wanted  a showdown.  If  there  is  a majority  of  these 
fellows  in  the  United  States,  I don’t  want  to  live  here.” 
This  is  precisely  what  the  American  citizen  demands — a 
showdown,”  and  the  sooner  it  comes  the  better.  He  is 
not  in  the  least  afraid.  Like  Ole  Hanson,  “we  would 
fight  until  we  were  dead  before  we  even  allowed  them  to 
turn  out  one  eight  candle-power  light”  in  all  these  United 
States. 

Another  thing  to  remember  and  stand  by:  “If  any  one 
owes  higher  allegiance  to  any  organization  than  they  do 
to  this  country  they  are  traitors,  and  should  be  treated 


as  such.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  This  is  a time  when 
every  American  must  forget  all  other  allegiance  and 
stand  by  the  government.”  A few  Ole  Hansons,  resolute 
and  unafraid,  telling  the  Bolsheviks  and  I.W.W.,  as  he 
did,  to  go  to  hell,”  and  backing  it  up  with  ample  power 
to  send  them  there  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
United  States,  is  just  exactly  what  this  country  needs 
in  the  present  emergency. 

RACE  PREJUDICE  AND  WORLD  PEACE 

Japan’s  delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference  carried 
with  it  instructions  containing  one  clause  curiously  absent 
from  the  programmes  submitted  by  other  nations.  This 
was  a demand  for  summary  measures  to  eliminate  race 
prejudice. 

If  this  issue  has  been  raised  at  Paris,  it  must  have 
been  done  informally,  for  nothing  official  on  the  subject 
has  come  out  of  the  preliminary  conferences:  a circum- 
stance not  at  all  surprising,  in  view  of  the  mass  of  ques- 
tions more  urgently  vital.  The  day  for  a hearing  un- 
doubtedly will  come,  however,  and  it  will  constitute  an 
important  chapter  in  the  peace  negotiations. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Japanese  people  are  growing 
somewhat  impatient.  It  is  difficult  for  the  occidental  to 
understand  the  proportions  and  the  urgency  this  matter 
assumes  in  the  Japanese  mind.  It  is  an  almost  daily 
subject  of  press  comment  and  a frequent  topic  in  the  diet. 
Masami  Oishi,  head  of  the  predominant  parliamentary 
party,  recently  stated  the  prevailing  Japanese  notion  of 
the  question  when  he  said  in  an  interview: 

“It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
stands  for  justice  and  humanity,  has  so  far  said  no  word 
about  the  elimination  of  race  discrimination.  It  would 
be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  race  question  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  all  those  confronting  the  League 
of  Nations,  inasmuch  as  without  a satisfactory  solution  of 
it  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world  can  scarcely  be 
guaranteed.  The  colored  races  of  the  world  have  been 
treated  harshly  and  unjustly  by  the  white  race,  yet  they 
have  deserved  well  of  human  kind:  is  it  necessary  to  refer 
to  their  great  contribution  to  humanity’s  victory?  . . . 
Racial  strife  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  most  international 
difficulties,  and  will  continue  to  be  unless  its  danger  is 
properly  recognized  and  considered.  . . . Race  dis- 
crimination is  a delicate  subject  for  an  American  states- 
man, and  this  may  account  for  President  Wilson’s  reti- 
cence ; but  it  is  inconceivable  that  America,  of  all  nations, 
should  not  be  among  the  first  to  confess  a fault  and  make 
the  acknowledgment  of  error  a constructive  virtue.” 

Just  as  morality  cannot  be  legislated  into  people,  it 
is  probable  that  the  P eace  Conference  will  find  no  means 
of  compelling  the  white  man  to  clasp  to  his  bosom  the 
chromatic  collection  of  his  black,  brown,  red  and  yellow 
brethren.  This,  however,  is  far  from  Japan’s  idea  of  a 
practicable  brotherhood,  although  it  is  mistakenly  con- 
sidered as  such  in  this  hemisphere.  Japan  simply  would 
have  the  white  race  take  some  of  the  cant  from  its  glib 
formulas  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,  and  cease 
to  build  legal  barriers  whose  worst  effect  is  not  a material 
one,  but  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  resultant  social 
stigma. 

The  Japanese  are  proud.  A young  nation,  just  as  is 
the  case  with  a young  person,  is  most  sensitive  of  its 
repute.  The  United  States  is  not  yet  too  old  to  have 
grown  out  of  sympathy  with  this  feeling:  it  is  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  others.  It  is  hurt 
pride  rather  than  hurt  profit  that  disturbs  the  amour 
propre  of  the  Japanese.  He  does  not  wish  to  send  his 
laborers  where  they  are  not  wanted;  he  does  not  insist 
upon  marrying  his  sons  to  the  daughters  of  the  Occident ; 
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but  lie  cannot  be  flattered  by  contemplation  of  black  men 
enjoying  citizenships  that  are  denied  to  him,  by  statutes 
singling  him  out  for  the  visitation  of  property  restric- 
tions, by  treaties  whose  language  and  spirit  consign  him 
definitely  to  a status  of  traditional  racial  inferiority. 
The  Japanese  is  not  inclined  to  argue  the  question  of  what 
race  is  superior,  however;  his  quarrel  is  simply  with 
democracy,  which  smugly  belies  in  practice  its  own  funda- 
mental protestation  of  being  color-blind. 

The  subject  is  not  new,  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  Japan; 
the  entire  continent  of  Asia  is  scarcely  large  enough  to 
hold  it.  For  this  reason  Japan’s  ancient  and  growing 
agitation  ought  to  be  considered  no  less  than  a serious 
warning.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
may  arise  some  day  to  enforce  the  belated  ideal  of  world 
brotherhood. 

The  councils  of  men,  it  is  true,  are  engrossed  in  vast 
issues;  the  problem  of  race  prejudice  can  wait,  but  not 
indefinitely.  Possibly  a beginning  can  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  international  problems  of  immigration  and 
labor  that  already  have  been  assigned  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  question  is  not  an  engaging  one,  but,  like 
a bad  tooth,  procrastinating  with  the  dentist  does  not 
improve  its  condition. 


THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  AND  LABOR 

The  report  recently  issued  by  a committee  of  inquiry, 
appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  entitled 
“Christianity’s  Industrial  Problems,”  is,  to  one  familiar 
with  the  former  intrenched  conservatism  of  the  Church 
of  England,  a most  astonishing  document.  More  con- 
cretely and  definitely  than  any  similar  statement  that 
has  come  from  Britain,  it  indicates  how  completely  Eng- 
land has  broken  with  the  older  traditions  and  how  ex- 
plicitly it  has  accepted  the  newer  implications  of  democ- 
racy. 

The  committee  consisted  of  twenty-seven  members, 
only  nine  of  whom  were  clergymen.  The  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester was  the  chairman,  and  associated  with  him  were 
the  bishops  of  Oxford,  Peterborough  and  Lichfield,  the 
Master  of  Balliol,  the  Dean  of  York  and  Canon  Lovett. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  were  Lord  Henry  Ben- 
tinck,  Mr.  W.  C.  Bridgeman,  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Durnford,  Mr.  F.  W.  Gilbertson,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Hichens,  Colonel  Hesketh,  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney  and  Mr. 
Christopher  Turnor.  Miss  Irene  Cox  and  Miss  Con- 
stance Smith  were  the  women  members. 

According  to  the  very  complete  digest  of  the  report 
published  in  the  London  Times,  the  first  paragraph 
sounds  the  note  which  prevails  throughout,  and  declares 
that  “the  committee  cannot  conceal  either  from  them- 
selves or  from  others  that  the  traditions,  prejudices  and 
customs  of  the  ‘industrial  epoch’  have  in  manifold  ways 
violated  Christian  principles  even  flagrantly,  and  that  the 
sacrifices  involved  in  making  a fresh  start  will  be  great 
and  difficult.”  Recognizing  these  facts,  they  declare  that 
the  church  should  face  the  situation  and  set  its  house  in 
order. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  church,  they  believe,  “while 
avoiding  dogmatism  as  to  the  precise  methods,  to  insist 
that  Christian  ethics  are  as  binding  upon  economic  condi- 
tions and  industrial  organizations  as  upon  personal  con- 
duct and  domestic  life.”  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  common  assumption  that  the  attainment  of  riches  is 
one  of  the  main  ends  of  man,  and  that  the  criterion  of 
social  organization  is  its  power  to  facilitate  the  pursuit 
of  them,  is  not  so  much  un-Christian  as  anti-Christian. 
The  emphasis  should  be  on  service  rather  than  attainment 
of  wealth. 


While  the  New  Testament  lays  stress  on  the  sanctity 
of  personality,  it  insists  even  more  strongly  on  the  fact 
that  Christians  are  members  of  a society.  Its  ethical 
spirit  is  co-operative  rather  than  competitive;  it  empha- 
sizes the  duty  of  society  to  its  members;  of  the  strong 
to  the  weak,  not  because  they  are  weak,  but  because,  as 
members  of  society,  they  have  certain  rights.  An  or- 
ganization of  industry  is  unethical  which  treats  the  work- 
ers as  hands  rather  than  as  persons,  and  which  deprives 
them  of  the  control  which  they  may  reasonably  claim  to 
exercise  over  the  conditions  under  which  they  earn  their 
livelihood.  It  fosters  absence  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  employed,  and  intensifies  the  mechanical  and 
monotonous  character  of  many  of  the  processes  and  duties 
required.  It  leads  to  the  limitation  of  output  and  to  the 
deterioration  of  its  quality;  it  creates  a feeling  of  inse- 
curity and  makes  the  livelihood  of  the  worker  precarious; 
and  it  results  in  an  attitude  of  mutual  antagonism  and 
suspicion. 

Industry  should  be  so  organized  and  regulated  as  to 
secure  to  every  capable  employee  a wage  sufficient  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  family  in  health  and  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  for  recreation  and  self-development. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  his  adequate  maintenance 
during  unemployment,  through  an  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  insurance.  To  attain  these  desirable  ends, 
the  committee  recommends  the  more  complete  organiza- 
tion of  industry,  of  employers  as  well  as  of  the  employed, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  two  groups  in  the  development 
of  an  industrial  life  which  will  be  supported  by  an 
ethical  basis. 

On  this  point  they  state  specifically:  “It  should  be 
the  normal  practice  in  organized  trades  for  representa- 
tives of  employers  and  workers  to  confer  at  regular  in- 
tervals, not  merely  upon  wages  and  working  conditions, 
but  upon  all  such  questions  affecting  the  trade  as  may  be 
suitable  for  common  discussion.  The  associations  repre- 
senting individual  industries  might  be  federated  in  a 
larger  and  more  representative  body;  a national  indus- 
trial parliament  representing  the  statesmanship  of  all 
parties  concerned  in  industry.  Representatives  of  the 
workers  in  different  workshops  should  be  normally  and 
permanently  associated  with  the  management  in  matters 
affecting  their  livelihood  and  comfort  and  the  welfare 
of  the  business ; such  as  the  fixing  and  alteration  of  piece- 
rates,  the  improvement  of  processes  and  machinery  and 
the  settlement  of  the  terms  upon  which  they  are  to  be 
introduced,  workshop  discipline,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  maximum  possible  security  of  employment.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  all  delay  in  the  settlement 
of  disputes.  When  the  employer  and  the  employees  in 
any  individual  industry  fail  to  agree  with  regard  to  any 
matter  in  dispute,  the  disputed  point  should  be  referred 
to  the  industrial  parliament  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  industries,  for  inquiry,  report  and  decision.” 

To  those  who  are  doing  their  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
old  industrial  organization,  this  report  may  seem  merely 
idealistic  and  radical,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
differs  in  no  essential  particular  from  the  report  made  by 
the  English  reconstruction  committee,  of  which  the  Rt. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Whitley  was  chairman.  Its  central  idea  is 
already  incorporated  in  the  practice  of  no  less  a corpora- 
tion than  the  Standard  Oil  Company;  and  it  was  strongly 
advocated  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  at  the  recent  At- 
lantic City  conference  and  in  his  pamphlet,  entitled 
“Representation  in  Industry.”  No  thinking  man  regards 
it,  of  course,  as  a panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  our  industrial 
system.  Such  a panacea  does  not  exist.  It  is,  however, 
a recognition  of  the  new  democratic  spirit  which,  whether 
one  likes  it  or  not,  has  come  to  stay. 
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President  Wilson  lias  re- 
turned from  France,  arriving  in 
Boston  harbor  on  Monday  of 
this  week.  After  making  a 
public  address  in  Boston,  where 
he  was  received  with  an  acclaim 
scarcely  rivaled  by  his  recep- 
tions in  Europe,  the  President 
went  directly  to  Washington,  entering  upon  a strenuous 
piogramme  of  business  concerned  with  legislation  emerg- 
ing from  the  expiring  Congress.  He  will  return  to  France 
immediately  upon  adjournment  of  the  legislative  body, 
probably  on  March  5. 


For  a week  preceding  President  Wilson’s  return 
Congress  had  been  a debating  forum,  legislation  being 
neglected  to  humor  opponents  of  the  League  of  Nations 
who  desired  to  make  their  adverse  influence  felt  before 
the  executive  s arrival.  The  period  since  the  presidential 
ship,  George  Washington,  docked  in  Boston  harbor,  has 
developed  an  inevitable  change  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
opinion  favoring  the  league  has  gone  up  to  a premium. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  members  of  the  congressional 
Foieign  Relations  Committees  dined  with  the  President, 
and  heard  his  explanation  of  misunderstood  features  of 
the  league  constitution.  This  had  a further  effect  of 
clarification  upon  the  somewhat  heated  state  of  indecision 
reported  from  the  capital. 

Important  legislation  is  in  danger  of  failing  to  gain 
the  attention  of  Congress  before  adjournment,  and  the 
President  has  felt  it  necessary  to  urge  greater  speed.  An 
extra  session  is  probable,  although  the  President  does  not 
wish  to  call  one  before  his  second  return  from  France. 


CHAOS  IN  SOUTHERN  GERMANY 


promising  to  refrain  from  resuming  their  former  acts  and 
utterances  during  the  pendency  of  their  case,  which  prob- 
ably will  not  stop  short  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

CANADIAN  PARLIAMENT  IN  SESSION 

A momentous  session  of  the  Canadian  parliament  was 
opened  in  Ottawa  on  February  20,  the  occasion  being 
tempered  with  mourning  for  the  death  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  The  speech  from  the  throne  set  forth  numerous 
important  governmental  policies,  and  the  need  of  various 
pressing  items  of  legislation.  The  programme  is  out- 
lined, in  part,  as  follows : 

“A  bill  relating  to  the  franchise,  with  such  provisions 
as  are  necessary,  having  regard  to  existing  conditions, 
and  providing  among  other  things  for  effectually  enabling 
women  to  vote,  and  conferring  upon  them  the  privilege 
of  sitting  in  parliament,  will  be  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

‘Your  attention  will  also  be  invited  to  bills  providing 
for  aid  in  the  construction  of  highways ; for  assisting  re- 
turned soldiers  in  establishing  themselves  upon  the  land, 
and  for  promoting  desirable  immigration  and  farm  set- 
tlement. 

“Bills  will  also  be  submitted  for  the  promotion  of 
vocational  education ; for  the  creation  of  a department  of 
public  health ; for  the  promoting  of  better  housing  condi- 
tions throughout  the  Dominion  by  loans  made  for  the 
purpose  to  the  several  provincial  governments;  and  for 
the  validation  by  parliament  of  orders-in-council  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  and  manufacture  of  intoxicating  bev- 
erages and  the  transportation  thereof  into  any  community 
where  their  sale  is  contrary  to  law.  Other  necessary 
legislation  dealing  with  matters,  including  pensions  to 
soldiers  and  their  dependents  now  regulated  by  orders- 
in-council,  will  be  laid  before  you.  Further  important 
measures,  designed  to  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  in  the  new  era  of  reconstruction,  social  as 
well  as  material,  upon  which  the  world  has  entered,  will 
be  recommended  to  your  consideration.” 


The  German  Bolsheviki  appear  to  be  in  complete  con- 
trol of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  following  an  anarchistic  up- 
rising against  the  established  government  in  Munich  and 
the  assassination  of  Kurt  Eisner,  the  Independent  Social- 
ist premier.  Herr  Auer,  Bavarian  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, was  severely  wounded  in  a subsequent  attempt 
upon  his  life,  as  he  was  announcing  the  death  of  Eisner 
to  the  Bavarian  landtag.  A deputy  was  killed.  The 
Soldiers’  and  Workmen’s  Council  in  Munich  has  set  up 
the  republic  of  Baden. 

Eisner  and  Auer  were  avowed  enemies  of  Prussian- 
ism,  but  they  were  also  earnestly  opposed  to  the  Bol- 
sheviki. The  assassins,  however,  were  reactionaries  of 
the  old  imperial  regime.  Eisner  was  shot  by  Lieutenant 
Count  Arco  Valley,  who  was  severely  wounded  by  guards. 

CONVICTED  SOCIALISTS  SENTENCED 

Maximum  prison  sentences  of  twenty  years  each  have 
been  imposed  by  Federal  Judge  Landis,  in  Chicago,  upon 
Congressman-elect  Victor  L.  Berger,  of  Milwaukee,  and 
four  other  Socialist  leaders,  convicted  of  conspiracy  to 
obstruct  the  draft,  in  violation  of  the  espionage  act.  In 
their  final  pleas  to  the  court  these  men  likened  themselves 
to  history’s  great  martyrs.  They  are,  in  addition  to 
Berger,  the  Rev.  Irwin  St.  John  Tucker,  lecturer  and 
writer;  Adolph  Germer,  national  secretary  of  the  Social- 
ist party ; J . Louis  Engdahl,  editor  of  the  American 
Socialist;  and  William  F.  Kruse,  head  of  the  Young  Peo- 
ple s Socialist  League.  All  five  succeeded  in  being  re- 
leased on  bail  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  each,  upon 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY 

The  War  department  has  begun  putting  in  historical 
form  the  story  of  the  American  army  in  the  great  war. 
Secretary  Baker  this  week  sent  out  a bulletin  calling  upon 
all  officers  and  men,  either  now  in  service  or  discharged 
from  it,  to  contribute  whatever  information  of  value  there 
is  in  their  possession  or  knowledge.  Such  persons  are 
asked  to  communicate  with  the  historical  branch  of  the 
army  war  college  in  Washington. 

north  Dakota’s  socialistic  regime 

In  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  and 
state  officers,  Governor  Lynn  J.  Frazier,  of  North  Da- 
kota, on  February  25,  signed  the  socialistic  measures  that 
constitute  the  main  programme  of  the  Non-partisan 
League.  These  legislative  acts  call  for  state-owned  ele- 
vators and  flour  mills,  a state-owned  bank,  a state- 
controlled  home  building  association,  and  the  bonding  of 
the  state  for  seventeen  million  dollars.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  great  ceremony.  Moving  pictures  were  made  for 
propaganda  purposes. 

The  measures  now  enacted  are  subject  to  referendum 
to  the  voters  of  the  state  upon  petitions  bearing  the  names 
of  fifteen  thousand  citizens.  It  is  probable  that  all  of 
them  will  be  referred,  and  the  result  promises  to  be  a 
memorable  political  struggle  culminating  this  spring. 

In  the  meantime  the  laws  will  be  put  into  effect,  and 
the  socialistic  programme  will  be  well  under  way  before 
the  machinery  for  popular  repeal  can  be  brought  into 
action. 
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THANN,  ONCE  MORE  FRENCH 


At  the  end  of  a narrow  valley  among  the  “blue  Alsa- 
tian Mountains,”  looking  out  toward  Mulhouse  across  the 
broad  plain  through  which  flows  the  Rhine,  is  the  little 
city  of  Thann.  Tliann  is  very  happy,  these  days,  for 
the  shadow  of  German  dominion,  which  has  hung  over  it 
since  1870,  has  disappeared,  never  to  return  again.  It 
has  been  French  again  since  the  morning  of  August  7, 
1914,  when  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  French 
Infantry  swarmed  over  the  Vosges  and  redeemed  it.  For 
a week  the  issue  was  in  doubt,  but  since  then,  though  the 
Thannois  have  always  been  close  to  tire  firing  line,  and, 
on  more  days  than  they  like  to  remember,  German  shells 
have  fallen  within  the  old  walls,  no  German  soldier  has 
set  foot  on  their  streets.  They  have  listened,  instead,  to 
the  musical  trumpets  of  the  Chasseurs  Alpins ; and  when 
the  soldiers  are  en  repose,  they  have  had  their  recreation 
at  a hut  erected  by  the  Franco-American  Foyer  du  Soldat 
in  a corner  of  the  city  square. 

Now  that  peace  has  come,  the  statue  of  St.  Thiebauld 
has  been  replaced  on  its  pedestal  in  the  fountain  in  the 
Place  de  la  Foire,  from  whence  he  watches  the  cathedral 
bearing  his  name,  as  he  has  done  through  so  many  cen- 
turies. 

The  traveller  going  to  Thann,  let  us  say,  from  Epinal, 
crosses  the  Vosges  at  the  pass  called  the  Col  de  Bussang, 
and  finds  himself,  almost  at  once,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thur.  The  mountains  rise  high  on  either  side  of  him, 


and  at  his  feet,  rushing  and  tumbling  along  in  its  eager- 
ness to  reach  the  plain,  is  the  river.  The  Alsatians  have 
taken  advantage  of  its  haste,  and  at  intervals  have 
erected  dams  which  compel  it  to  pause  a while  and  to 
pay  tribute  by  turning  a millwheel. 

They  are  thrifty  folk,  these  Alsatians,  and  for  gen- 
erations, all  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Thur,  there 
have  been  looms  which  have  woven  fabrics  of  cotton  and 
linen  of  wide  repute  among  the  buyers.  The  villages  in 
the  valley,  Wesserling,  Saint- Amarin,  Moosch,  Wilier, 
Bitschwiller  and  Thann,  are  all  industrial,  but  they  have 
not  allowed  that  fact  to  rob  them  of  their  charm.  As  one 
looks  down  from  above,  over  the  steep-pitched,  red-tiled 
roofs  of  the  houses  to  the  beautiful  spire  of  the  cathedral, 
rising  beyond,  he  can  hardly  realize  that  Thann  is  a 
manufacturing  town. 

On  the  steep  slope  of  the  mountain  which  rises  abrupt- 
ly on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  just  above  the  vineyards, 
is  what  appears  to  be  a gigantic  pipe,  lying  on  the  ground 
and  so  placed  that,  from  the  railroad,  you  look  through 
it  toward  the  plain  and  Mulhouse.  The  Thannois  call  it 
L’oeil  de  la  sorciere,  the  sorceress’  eye;  it  is  all  that  is 
left  of  the  castle  of  Engelburg,  destroyed  by  the  troops 
of  Turenne  in  1675.  The  tower  was  overthrown  by  a 
mine,  but  such  was  the  strength  of  the  masonry  that 
neither  the  fall  nor  the  frosts  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  have  been  able  to  demolish  it. 


Detail  of  a Masonry  Doorway  of  a House  in  the  Rue  du  Temple 
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The  glory  of  Thann  is,  of  course,  the  cathedral,  or,  if 
one  must  be  meticulously  correct,  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Thiebault,  in  the  later  Gothic  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  Surrounded  and  hemmed  in  with 
houses,  it  is  difficult  from  any  point  to  see  it  in  satisfac- 
tory perspective  and,  however  accustomed  one  may  be 
to  similar  restrictions  of  his  view  of  other  cathedrals,  he 
never  ceases  to  be  annoyed  by  it. 

The  west  front  is  particularly  impressive.  In  the 
carving  over  the  entrance  may  be  read  pages  from  all  of 
Bible  history.  The  tympanums  in  the  arches  over  the  two 
doorways  contain  pic- 
tures of  the  birth  and 
crucifixion  of  Christ, 
carved  with  the  exuber- 
ance so  characteristic 
of  the  later  Gothic 
workmen.  Above  the 
doorways,  and  embrac- 
ing them  both,  springs 
the  great  arch  which  is 
the  central  feature  of 
the  facade,  and  in  its 
tympanum  is  carved,  in 
high  relief,  representa- 
tions of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  the  four 
Evangelists  and,  curi- 
ously enough,  the 
drunken  Noah. 

The  nave,  with  its 
four  bays  and  high 
clerestory,  may  be  en- 
tered from  another  por- 
tal on  the  north  front, 
scarcely  less  rich  in  its 
decoration,  but,  in  the 
arch  above  it,  a win- 
dow replaces  the  usual 
carving. 

As  planned,  the 
church  had  two  towers, 
but,  as  in  so  many  oth- 
er instances,  and  no- 
tably at  Strasbourg, 
only  one,  that  on  the 
north  side,  has  been 
finished.  Rising,  four- 
square, above  the  high 
roof  of  the  choir,  it  ter- 
minates in  a balus- 
trade, above  which  it 
is  continued  by  an  oc- 
tagonal belfry  and  a 
fleche. 

By  a curious  failure 

in  taste,  the  chapter,  when  it  became  necessary  to  replace 
the  roof  of  the  choir,  used  a tile  that  is  red  and  figured 
m geometrical  designs  and  generally  execrable,  which 
shrieks  at  the  soft  tones  of  the  rest  of  the  roof. 

The  interior  is  of  particular  interest  because  of  its 
excellent  glass, — notably  one  of  the  windows  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave, — a sculptured  tomb  and  the  remnants 
ot  the  polychrome  decoration  in  distemper. 

On  the  whole,  the  church  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
although  it  suffered  considerably  during  the  Revolution 
and  not  a little  during  the  bombardment  of  1915.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  French  Ministry  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
scaffolding  has  been  erected  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the 
delicate  sculpture  has  been  protected  from  injury. 


Like  every  other  medieval  town,  Thann  has  its  own 
store  of  legends,  clustering,  naturally  enough,  about  the 
cathedral.  The  story  runs  that  St.  Thiebault — who,  be- 
fore becoming  a saint,  was  bishop  of  Gubbio  in  Italy, 
where  he  died  in  1161 — bequeathed  his  ring  to  his  Flem- 
ish body-servant.  In  attempting  to  remove  the  ring  from 
the  hand  of  the  dead  bishop,  the  servant  detached  the 
finger  as  well;  and,  inclosing  the  double,  if  somewhat 
gruesome,  relic  within  a hollow  staff,  he  started  on  the 
long  journey  to  his  home  in  Flanders. 

Whether  the  sacrilege  troubled  his  conscience,  the 

veridic  tale  does  not 
relate ; but,  in  any 
event,  he  crossed  the 
Alps  and  was  climbing 
the  slopes  of  the 
Vosges,  when  night 
overtook  him  in  the 
forest  where  now 
stands  the  town  of 
Thann.  Driving  his 
staff  into  the  earth  and 
building  three  fires  to 
ward  off  the  wolves,  he 
lay  down  beside  it  to 
rest. 

When  morning  came, 
he  found  that  his  staff 
had  bee  ome  inextri- 
cably rooted  in  the  soil. 
What  was  he  to  do?  It 
was  clearly  impossible 
to  leave  such  a valuable 
talisman  behind  and 
just  as  difficult  to  take 
it  with  him. 

As  he  was  bewailing 
his  plight,  the  lord  of 
the  castle  of  Engel- 
bourg,  the  generous 
Engelhardt,  curious  to 
know  the  cause  of  the 
fires  that  had  burned 
below  him  during  the 
night,  rode  up  and 
listened  to  his  story. 
In  pity  at  the  sad 
plight  of  the  pilgrim, 
he  vowed  to  build  a 
church  on  the  spot.  At 
once  the  earth  released 
its  hold  on  the  miracu- 
lous staff  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  wicked 
servant  lived  happily 
ever  after. 

One  of  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  is  thickly  covered 
witli  horseshoes,  placed  there,  so  the  more  prosaic  story 
goes,  in  memory  of  a local  saint  skilled  as  a veterinary. 
No  one  will  believe  such  a tale  as  that,  however,  when 
there  is  another  so  much  better.  It  seems  that  a Swedish 
army  once  besieged  Thann  and,  invading  the  town,  were 
drawn  up  on  the  square  fronting  the  church.  St.  Thie- 
bault came  to  the  rescue  and,  by  a slight  miracle,  fixed 
the  hoofs  of  the  horses  immovably  to  the  ground,  and  the 
defenders  won  the  victory.  V oila  the  horseshoes. 

St.  Thiebault  was,  during  all  the  Middle  Ages,  a 
shrine,  which  shared  with  Einsiedeln,  in  Switzerland,  the 
honour  of  being-  the  resting-place  of  pilgrims  on  their 
way  up  the  Rhine  on  the  road  to  Rome.  Thither  came 
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mariners  preserved  from  shipwreck,  prisoners  whose 
chains  had  been  miraculously  stricken  from  their  limbs, 
invalids  whose  health  had  been  restored  by  virtue  of 
some  relic,  those  guilty  of  violence  and  fraud  for  which 
they  wished  to  atone, — all  the  motley  throng  that  “longen 
to  gon  on  pilgrimages.”  A curious  register  preserved  in 
the  church  tells  of  these  visitants  and  of  the  miracles 
which  brought  them  there. 

Thann  was  once  a walled  city,  but  of  the  fortifica- 
tions only  two  towers  remain.  Two  others  were  sacri- 
ficed when,  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Empire,  the  railroad 
entered  the  town.  Of  those  still  standing,  the  best  pre- 
served is  called  La  Tour  des  Sorcieres,  from  the  fact,  it 
is  presumed,  that  by  confinement  within  its  walls,  witches 
were  prevented  from  indulging  in  nocturnal  aeronautic 
adventures.  It  still  guards  one  of  the  bridges  across  the 
river  and,  thanks  to  the  care  of  the  family  which  owns  it, 
is  in  excellent  preservation.  The  other,  the  Stork’s 
tower,  also  in  private  hands,  is  rapidly  falling  to  ruin. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  local  archaeological  society  that  both 
may  soon  pass  to  the  ownership  of  the  city. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  the  city  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  many  similar  towns  in  Alsace, 
but,  as  one  walks  the  narrow  streets,  he  is  continually 
running  on  some  fine  old  relic  of  an  artistic  past.  Sev- 
eral have  projecting  towers,  through  which  winding  stair- 
ways lead  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses.  One  such 
bears,  over  the  entrance,  the  inscription,  Refugium  pau- 
peri”  (the  Refuge  of  the  poor),  showing  that  it  was  one 
of  the  hostels  where  lodged  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  pray 
at  the  altar  of  St.  Thiebault.  Another  beautifully  orna- 
mented doorway,  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  leads 
into  the  Hotel  Truchsens  de  Rlieinfelden,  now  occupied 
as  an  orphanage.  The  escutcheon  of  the  noble  family 


Hotel  Truchsens  de  Rlieinfelden,  Now  an  Orphan  Asylum 


The  Cathedral,  from  the  North 

who  built  it  was  defaced  during  the  Revolution,  but  oth- 
erwise it  was  not  harmed.  Here  lived  in  retirement,  after 
the  emigration,  M.  Trouset  de  Marsillv,  lieutenant  colonel 
in  tire  army  of  Louis  XVI. 

Quite  as  striking  as  are  the  towers  are  the  oriels 
which  are  so  characteristic  a note  in  the  architecture  of 
the  town.  They  are  charming  in  themselves,  and  are  a 
relief  to  the  somewhat  bare  and  uninteresting  fa?ades  of 
most  of  the  old  houses. 

The  erudite  in  such  matters  tell  us  that  the  oriel  win- 
dow had,  at  first,  a religious  significance.  It  was,  in 
effect,  a chapel  placed  just  outside  the  house.  The  cus- 
toms of  the  Church  forbade  the  exposure  of  the  Host  in 
any  dwelling  and,  in  order  that  the  Sacrament  might  be 
administered,  when  occasion  demanded,  without  requiring 
the  sick  or  the  old  to  go  to  the  church,  an  oriel  chapel  was 
constructed  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  dwelling.  As  time 
went  on,  the  original  purpose  was  lost  from  sight;  the 
oriel  became  a matter  of  convenience  or  decoration,  and 
was  built  with  an  outlook  in  other  directions. 

The  characteristic  shape  is  that  of  three  sides  of  a 
hexagon,  but  not  far  from  the  church  is  a charming 
examjDle,  of  relatively  recent  date,  of  which  the  base  is  a 
triangle.  It  is  simplicity  itself.  The  two  faces  looking 
on  the  street  are  made  up  of  rectangles.  A plain  molding 
defines  the  base  and  the  lower  line  of  the  windows,  and  a 
third  horizontal  line  is  furnished  by  the  slightly  project- 
ing roof,  which  rises  to  a point  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
simple  cross.  So  harmonious  are  the  proportions,  how- 
ever, that  the  result  is,  in  the  best  sense,  decorative. 

A sixteenth  century  example  on  the  Grand  Rue  lost 
its  most  characteristic  bit  of  decoration  during  the  bom- 
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bardment  in  1915.  Just 
above  the  central  window, 
and  suspended  from  the 
eaves,  was  a statuette  of  a 
monkey  playing  a violin.  He 
had  remained  in  his  place 
since  the  house  was  built  in 
1572,  but  the  concussion  of 
the  falling  German  shells 
was  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  fell  into  the  street.  The 
fragments  have  been  pre- 
served, and  perhaps  have  al- 
ready been  re-erected.  In 
the  panels,  beneath  the  win- 
dows, are  escutcheons  with 
fantastically  scrolled  bor- 
ders. Despite  the  fact  that 
the  roof  is  somewhat  too  low, 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  de- 
lightful. 

The  Renaissance  influence 
is  even  more  evident  in  an- 
other window  on  the  Rue  des 
Clefs,  which  bears  the  date 
1598  on  one  of  its  panels. 
It  is  rectilinear  throughout, 
but  there  are  delicately 
sculptured  faces  in  bas- 
relief  in  the  side  panels  and 
dividing  an  inscription  in  a 
band  over  the  windows.  At 


The  Famous  “Maison  Penchee”  of  Thann 


the  angles  of  the  roof  there 
are  gargoyles,  the  heads  of 
snakes  covered  with  the 
royal  crown. 

Not  far  away  is  a large 
dwelling  built  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  the 
well-known  architect,  Batois 
Faesch,  and  reputed  to  have 
been  his  home.  Here  the 
oriels  are  superimposed 
through  three  of  the  four 
stories.  In  each  of  the  pan- 
els under  the  central  win- 
dows there  are  exquisitely 
carved  bas-reliefs.  The  fa- 
9ade  of  this  building  has 
been,  unfortunately,  consid- 
erably scarred  by  fragments 
of  shrapnel,  but  nothing  has 
been  injured  beyond  repair. 

The  Middle  Ages  were  by 
no  means  notable  for  their 
passion  for  light  and  air,  and 
the  customary  window  taxes 
did  not  place  any  premium 
on  their  erection,  but  an- 
other house  on  the  Grand 
Rue,  built,  perhaps,  by  some 
plutocrat,  to  whom  extra 
taxes  were  nothing,  shows  a 
grouping  of  windows  which 


The  Place  St.  Thi6bauld,  in  Thann,  With  Its  Drinking  Fountain 
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foreshadows  the  arrangement  in  the  twentieth  century 
American  schoolhouse.  Here  a central  oriel,  with  three 
windows,  is  flanked  by  groups  of  three,  or  nine  in  all. 
The  monotony  of  the  long  line  is  relieved  by  raising  the 
top  of  the  central  window  of  the  flanking  groups  so  that 
the  casing  is  at  the  height  of  the  lower  line  of  the  roof 
of  the  oriel.  This  house  betrays,  in  other  ways,  and 
particularly  in  its  interior,  an  exotic  Spanish  influence 
difficult  to  explain  and  not  shown  in  any  other  structure 
in  the  city. 

Artistry  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  design  of 
windows.  The  doorway  furnished  an  opportunity  for 
artistic  expression  quite  as  satisfactory  as  the  oriel.  Par- 
ticularly beautiful  is  that  of  a house  in  the  Rue  de  Tem- 
ple. The  doorposts  and  lintel  are  of  stone,  undercut  with 
a design  of  remarkable  grace,  lightness  and  simplicity. 
The  elements  of  the  decoration  are  parallel  straight  lines 
and  simple  curves.  It  is  so  delicate  in  its  conception  that 
it  seems  hardly  adapted  to  the  material;  but  it  is  so  per- 
fectly executed  that  the  impression  is  not  at  all  that  of  a 
tour  de  force.  The  wrought-iron  grilles  in  the  upper 
panels  of  the  double  doors,  one  of  them  unfortunately 
somewhat  damaged,  are  an  excellent  example  of  sixteenth 
century  craftsmanship. 

Scarcely  less  notable  is  the  doorway  in  the  house 
associated  with  the  name  of  Faesch,  previously  referred 
to;  and,  indeed,  certain  similarities  in  the  two  designs 
indicate  that  they  are  by  the  same  master. 

The  city  of  Thann  is  by  no  means  unmindful  of  its 
duty  to  preserve  for  future  generations  these  beautiful 


exarcqdes  of  medieval  workmanship;  to  restore,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  those  that  have'  been  injured  by  time  and 
by  the  bombardment;  and  to  prevent  any  further  de- 
struction. Already  a museum  has  been  established,  in 
which  are  being  assembled  objects  illustrating  the  art  and 
industry,  the  manners  and  customs,  of  the  city  during  six 
centuries.  A little  later  the  collection  is  to  be  installed  in 
Les  Halles,  a medieval  building  which,  with  slight  res- 
toration, can  be  made  a repository  excellently  suited  to 
the  purpose. 

Even  before  the  armistice  had  been  signed,  a society, 
styled  Les  Amis  de  Thann,  had  been  established  to  ac- 
complish these  purposes  and,  since  peace  has  come,  it  has 
been  very  active  in  the  initiation  of  its  projects.  In  this 
it  is  being  assisted,  to  some  degree,  by  committees  formed 
in  several  American  cities. 

Compared  with  many  cities  along  the  battle  front, 
Thann  has  suffered  relatively  little.  The  section  of  the 
city  that  was  most  severely  bombarded  contained  few 
houses  of  artistic  interest,  and  the  loss  was  more  personal 
than  civic.  The  city  has,  in  consequence,  more  that  can 
be  preserved.  So  much  that  is  worthy  and  beautiful  has 
been  crushed  and  destroyed  by  the  Juggernaut  of  war 
that  the  obligation  to  hold,  and  preserve  what  remains, 
as  a precious  heritage  to  coming  generations,  is  even 
greater  than  before.  In  a very  real  sense,  these  relics 
of  the  past  belong  to  the  world,  our  world  as  well  as  that 
of  the  people  of  Thann,  and  we  are  not  free  from  an 
obligation  to  aid  in  their  preservation. 

Un  Ami  de  Thann. 


THE  CONFUSION  OF  CYRUS 


Mr.  Cyrus  Tolman  was  an  acquisitive  man,  and  Mrs. 
Jane  Woodward  was  an  inquisitive  woman.  There  was 
ample  basis  for  trouble  right  there,  but  that  was  not  all. 
Mr.  Tolman  was  a very  business-like  man,  and  Mrs. 
Woodward  was  a very  unbusiness-like  woman.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Tolman  was  a man  of  dignity  who  believed  that  his 
financial  and  social  standing  entitled  him  to  deferential 
treatment,  while  Mrs.  Woodward  was  tactless,  to  put  it 
mildly. 

There  was  surely  plenty  of  opportunity  for  trouble  in 
such  a combination,  but  still  it  was  not  all.  There  was 
Miss  Sadie  Tolman,  for  instance,  to  complicate  matters 
further.  Miss  Sadie  Tolman  was  just  a girl  in  love  and 
ready  to  do  all  the  indiscreet  things  that  a girl  in  love 
will  do  when  thwarted,  but  that  was  enough.  And  then 
there  was  Mr.  William,  better  known  as  Billy,  Drake,  an 
objectionable  suitor — objectionable  to  Cyrus,  that  is,  but 
not  to  Sadie. 

There  you  have  all  the  characters  for  this  little  com- 
edy, with  the  exception  of  the  burglars,  and  burglars  are 
characterless  anyhow. 

I shall  now  tell  you  how  the  business-like  man  en- 
snared himself  in  a losing  deal  with  the  unbusiness-like 
woman,  and  in  the  telling  I shall  hope  to  make  you  some- 
what better  acquainted  with  all  my  characters  (except  the 
characterless  burglars,  whom  you  naturally  would  not 
care  to  know),  and  especially  Cyrus  and  Mrs.  Woodward. 

The  trouble  really  began  with  the  safe,  and  the 
burglars  were  responsible  for  the  safe.  The  burglars 
had  been  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  our  town  for  some 
time,  and  this  led  us  all  to  take  extra  precautions  for  the 
security  of  our  valuables. 

Cyrus  bought  a safe.  He  had  need  of  one,  for  he 
avoided  the  rent  of  an  office  by  using  his  library  for  that 
purpose,  and  he  frequently  had  considerable  sums  of 
money  in  the  house.  His  business  was  to  keep  his  money 


profitably  invested,  and  he  invested  in  anything  that 
promised  well,  including  mortgages.  He  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a hard  man  in  a business  way,  and  very, 
very  close.  He  made  his  money  work  overtime  at  high 
wages,  and  no  one  had  ever  accused  him  of  being  friv- 
olous in  the  expenditure  of  what  it  brought  him.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  no  “shark.”  He  was  keen,  canny  and 
cold  in  his  business  dealings,  but  he  kept  within  the  rules 
of  the  game.  And  he  prospered. 

Thus  Cyrus  had  money  to  guard,  and,  when  the 
burglars  became  somewhat  too  active  for  his  peace  of 
mind,  he  bought  himself  a safe — a small  safe,  but  still 
heavy  enough  to  call  for  the  use  of  block  and  tackle  in 
getting  it  to  its  place  in  the  library.  And  Cyrus,  exuding 
self-importance,  stood  in  pompous  judgment  upon  the 
work  of  the  men. 

Mrs.  Woodward  saw  the  safe,  as  was  natural,  and  she 
was  curious  about  it,  as  was  also  natural.  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward, from  the  windows  of  her  little  home,  saw  prac- 
tically everything  that  happened  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  what  she  did  not  understand  she  asked  about.  In- 
deed, as  a general  thing,  she  asked  about  it  anyhow,  just 
to  be  sure  that  she  was  overlooking  nothing.  She  had,  on 
occasion,  asked  Cyrus  many  personal  questions  that  were 
annoying  and,  in  his  opinion,  impertinent,  but  she  had 
also  questioned  others  in  the  same  way.  She  was  a widow, 
desperately  poor,  and  with  no  interest  in  life  but  the 
doings  of  her  neighbors.  These  neighbors,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cyrus,  forgave  the  impertinences  because  of 
their  sympathy  for  her  in  her  loneliness  and  poverty. 
Cyrus,  because  of  an  overdeveloped  ego,  could  not  do 
that.  He  was  so  important  in  his  own  estimation  that  he 
considered  special  deference  his  due,  and  from  Mrs. 
Woodward  he  got  no  more  deference  than  she  gave  to 
others,  which  was  none  at  all. 

So,  when  Mrs.  Woodward  saw  the  safe,  she  sallied 
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forth  to  investigate,  and,  Cyrus  being  on  the  ground,  she 
naturally  questioned  him. 

Putting  in  a safe?”  she  asked,  merely  by  way  of 
opening  the  conversation. 

“Yes,”  he  replied  in  a tone  that  was  intended  to  dis- 
courage further  inquiry. 

“What  for?”  she  persisted. 

“For  a coalbin,”  he  answered  with  heavy  sarcasm. 
“What  else  would  it  be  for?” 

“I  didn’t  know,”  she  returned  acidly,  “but  I thought 
likely  you  was  plannin’  to  keep  Sadie  in  it  nights.” 

Cyrus  retired  to  his  house  in  a towering  rage,  his 
armor  of  self-complacency  sadly  punctured;  for  there 
could  be  nothing  more  insulting  than  an  intimation  that 
Sadie,  his  daughter,  should  be  locked  up — especially  when 
it  was  true.  Sadie,  defying  parental  authority,  was  meet- 
ing Billy  Drake  clandestinely,  and  Cyrus  knew  it.  So 
did  nearly  every  one  else,  but  Cyrus  did  not  know  that. 
Cyrus  thought  this  little  misunderstanding  a family  secret 
that  Mrs.  Woodward’s  offensive  curiosity  had  unearthed, 
and  would  now  give  to  a waiting  world.  Nor  was  this 
surprising.  Mrs.  Woodward  did  seek  out  the  secrets  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  she  did.  comment  freely  upon 
what  she  learned.  She  even  went  so  far  occasionally  as 
to  prowl  abroad  at  night  with  a pocket  flashlight  that  she 
flashed  disconcertingly  in  the  faces  of  those  she  met. 
Cyrus  himself  had  once  been  startled  out  of  his  pompous 
pose  by  that  flashlight.  And  several  times  he  had  been 
a target  for  her  tongue,  although  never  before  had  she 
got  so  deeply  under  the  skin  as  she  did  with  that  remark 
about  locking  Sadie  up. 

“Devil  take  the  woman!”  muttered  Cyrus.  “Some- 
body ought  to  wring  her  neck.” 

And  it  was  while  he  was  in  this  humor  that  Cyrus 
made  his  great  mistake.  He  would  have  told  you,  if 
asked,  that  the  wise  business  man  never  lets  any  emotion 
interfere  with  business.  According  to  his  creed,  there 


should  be  neither  love  nor  hate,  neither  friendship  nor 
hostility,  back  of  any  investment.  But  passion  blinded 
him  at  the  same  time  that  it  jogged  his  memory,  with  the 
result  that  he  called  upon  one  Henry  T.  Wosberg,  a 
mortgage-broker  with  whom  he  had  occasional  dealings. 

“Wosberg,”  he  said,  “some  time  ago  you  offered  me 
a mortgage  on  the  home  of  a Mrs.  Jane  Woodward.  Is 
that  still  to  be  had?” 

“It  is,”  replied  Wosberg  with  a hopeful  smile.  “A 
client  of  mine  is  holding  it,  and  he  needs  the  money.” 

“Be  frank,  Wosberg,”  advised  Cyrus.  “Your  client 
is  holding  it  because  he  can’t  collect  without  foreclosure, 
and  he’s  too  tender-hearted  to  foreclose  on  a widow’s 
home.  Isn’t  that  it?” 

“Something  like  that,”  confessed  Wosberg. 

“But  he’s  not  too  tender-hearted  to  let  somebody  else 
foreclose,”  added  Cyrus  with  infinite  contempt. 

“He  naturally  doesn’t  want  to  lose  the  money,”  de- 
fended Wosberg,  “and  it’s  none  of  his  business  what  the 
purchaser  of  the  mortgage  does  with  it.” 

“I’ve  seen  many  like  him,”  observed  Cyrus.  “How- 
ever, he’ll  naturally  be  willing  to  let  it  go  at  a liberal 
discount.” 

“A  fair  discount,”  corrected  Wosberg.  “The  mort- 
gage is  perfectly  good,  you  know.” 

“Not  to  a man  who  won’t  foreclose,”  said  Cyrus. 

“No,  not  to  a man  who  won’t  foreclose,”  admitted 
Wosberg.  “The  widow  will  never  be  able  to  pay  it — she 
hasn’t  been  able  to  keep  up  the  interest — ” 

“What  did  she  do  with  the  money?”  interrupted 
Cyrus. 

‘Fed  it  to  a cheap  stock  faker,  I understand,  expect- 
ing to  make  a million.” 

“Of  course,”  commented  Cyrus.  “She’d  be  just  that 
kind  of  a fool.” 

“But  the  mortgage  is  perfectly  good,”  insisted  Wos- 
berg. “As  I was  saying,  she  will  never  be  able  to  pay  it, 
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but  the  property,  even  at  a forced  sale,  will  much  more 
than  cover  the  indebtedness.  You  can’t  lose — ” 

“But  your  tender-hearted  client  can,”  suggested 
Cyrus.  “As  a matter  of  fact,  Wosberg,  it  isn’t  sympathy 
so  much  as  a fear  of  being  dubbed  heartless  that  restrains 
your  client.  He’s  weak  rather  than  tender-hearted.” 

“He’s  carried  this  thing,  with  renewals,  for  a long 
time,”  explained  Wosberg. 

“Weakness!”  asserted  Cyrus.  “Either  way,  he’s 
swayed  by  emotion,  which  is  inexcusable  weakness  in 
business.” 

Cyrus,  seeing  the  weakness  of  the  other,  failed  utterly 
to  realize  that  he  himself  was  emotional  in  this  matter. 
There  was  no  business  in  his  motive,  although  he  so  far 
clung  to  business  in  his  methods  that  he  was  able  to  drive 
a very  good  bargain  in  buying  the  mortgage — a bargain 
that  possibly  gave  him  some  excuse  for  deceiving  himself 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
not  the  profit  of  which  he  was  thinking  when  he  returned 
home. 

The  offending  widow,  meanwhile,  was  giving  no 
thought  to  the  impending  storm.  It  did  not  even  occur 
to  her  that  there  might  be  one.  She  had  defeated  Cyrus 
in  a verbal  exchange,  but  she  took  no  great  credit  to  her- 
self for  that.  Her  nimble  tongue  was  accustomed  to  such 
encounters,  and  victory  was  no  new  experience.  More- 
over, Cyrus  was  such  a target  for  a sharp  wit  that  one 
could  hardly  shoot  at  it  without  scoring.  It  was  all  a 
part  of  the  day’s  pleasure  with  her.  She  could  not 
imagine  any  one  storing  it  up  in  bitterness. 

Then,  unexpectedly,  doubts  assailed  her.  This  was 


indeed  unusual,  for  Mrs.  Woodward  rarely  entertained 
a doubt  of  herself  or  of  anything  she  did.  Even  now, 
she  was  not  disturbed  for  herself,  or  for  Cyrus,  but  for 
Sadie.  It  occurred  to  her  that  possibly  she  had  been 
making  trouble  for  Sadie,  and  Sadie  was  a nice  girl. 
She  could  not  understand  Sadie’s  bestowal  of  her  affec- 
tions upon  Billy  Drake,  but  that  was  of  less  importance 
than  the  fact  that  Cyrus  was  bitterly  opposed  to  him. 
Billy  was  a nice  enough  boy  as  boys  went,  but  that  wasn’t 
saying  much,  and  she  could  see  no  reason  for  getting 
excited  over  him  either  way.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that 
Sadie  liked  him  and  Cyrus  didn’t  was  enough  to  make  her 
favorable  to  his  cause,  and  it  now  occurred  to  her  that  her 
remark  about  locking  Sadie  up  might  serve  as  an  unin- 
tended warning  to  Cyrus  and  lead  him  to  adopt  drastic 
disciplinary  methods.  If  so,  it  was  clearly  her  duty  to 
repair  the  harm  she  had  done,  so  far  as  that  might  be 
possible. 

To  this  end,  she  decided  to  drop  in  and  have  a talk 
with  Sadie  the  following  day.  She  never  called  upon  any 
one,  but  just  dropped  in,  and  when  she  decided  to  drop 
in  there  was  no  way  of  keeping  her  out  except  by  locking 
all  the  doors.  She  never  rang  or  knocked,  but  merely 
opened  the  door,  if  unlocked,  and  walked  in.  If  locked, 
she  tried  another  door.  However,  this  was  not  as  extraor- 
dinary as  it  may  seem,  for  it  was  neighborhood  custom 
to  enter  without  knocking,  and  Mrs.  Woodward  simply 
carried  the  idea  somewhat  further  than  a less  complacent 
person  would  think  of  going. 

Thus  she  entered  the  home  of  Cyrus,  carefully  avoid- 
ing the  library  in  which  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  and, 
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finding  no  one  in  the  parlor,  proceeded  unchallenged  to 
Sadie’s  room  above. 

To  her  surprise,  she  found  the  girl  in  tears.  Cyrus, 
it  seemed,  had  been  unusually  harsh  with  her  since  his 
encounter  with  Mrs.  Woodward.  The  memory  of  that 
rankled,  in  spite  of  his  ability  to  punish  the  presump- 
tuous woman,  and  he  held  his  daughter  to  blame  for  it, 
for  it  was  her  disobedience  in  the  matter  of  the  young- 
man  that  had  given  Mrs.  Woodward  her  opportunity.  So, 
aside  from  his  personal  and  pecuniary — it  was  mostly 
pecuniary — objection  to  the  young  man  as  a son-in-law, 
he  now  had  another  strong  reason  for  keeping  them  apart. 
Being  a widower,  there  was  no  one  to  modify  his  decrees 
with  regard  to  his  daughter,  either. 

“And,”  wailed  Sadie,  welcoming  sympathy  from  any 
quarter,  “he  won’t  let  me  go 
to  the  Pensington  lawn 
party.” 

“Why  not?”  asked  Mrs. 

Woodward. 

“He  knows  Billy  Drake 
will  be  there,”  explained  the 
girl,  “and  he  doesn’t  like 
Billy.” 

“Billy  ought  to  be  proud 
of  t h a t,”  remarked  the 
widow.  “It’s  high  praise.” 

“There  isn’t  anybody  finer 
than  Billy !”  declared  Sadie. 

“But  papa’s  afraid  we’ll 
elope.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you?” 
inquired  the  widow. 

“Billy  wants  to,”  con- 
fessed the  girl. 

“Good  for  Billy !”  com- 
mended the  widow. 

“But  I’d  rather  not,”  add- 
ed the  girl. 

“You’ll  never  get  to  mar- 
ry him  any  other  way,”  as- 
serted the  widow. 

“Do  you  think  so?”  ques- 
tioned the  girl  anxiously. 

• “No  doubt  about  it.  Cy- 
rus”— she  always  used  first 
names — “is  prob’ly  lookin’  to 
tie  you  up  to  a moneybag.” 

Then  she  turned  in  her 
abrupt  way  to  the  question 
of  the  lawn  party,  and 
learned  that  Cyrus  had  un- 
dertaken to  enforce  his  de- 
cision with  regard  to  that  by  depriving  his  daughter  of  her 
one  gown  suitable  for  such  an  occasion. 

That  stirred  Mrs.  Woodward  to  wrath.  It  was  a 
challenge.  To  say  that  the  girl  should  not  go  was  one 
thing,  but  to  attempt  to  arrange  so  that  she  could  not  go 
was  quite  another.  For  the  honour  of  the  sex,  he  must 
not  be  permitted  to  think  that  his  poor  masculine  wit 
could  prevail  against  a woman.  Besides,  as  she  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  situation  that  had  developed, 
she  felt  that  she  owed  Sadie  whatever  assistance  she  could 
give  her. 

Pursuing  her  investigation  further,  Mrs.  Woodward 
learned  that  Cyrus  had  merely  locked  the  old  wardrobe 
containing  the  gown  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

I hen  that  s all  right,”  she  decided.  “We  can  easy 
bust  it  open.” 

But  Sadie  was  afraid.  A broken  lock  would  betray 


her  disobedience,  and  she  had  no  wish  to  face  her  father’s 
certain  displeasure,  although  she  was  desperate  enough 
to  take  some  risk  of  it. 

“Afraid  of  Cyrus !”  scoffed  Mrs.  Woodward.  “You 
never  ought  to  flatter  him  like  that.” 

Knowing  the  weakness  of  woman,  she  did  not  press 
her  plan.  Instead,  she  made  a further  examination  of 
the  wardrobe,  dragged  it  out  from  the  wall,  called  for  a 
screwdriver,  and  deftly  removed  the  back  of  the  ancient 
piece  of  furniture. 

“Smart,  ain’t  he?”  she  gloated. 

The  girl  seemed  on  the  point  of  making  some  further 
objection,  but  she  refrained,  fascinated  by  the  widow’s 
very  efficient  handling  of  the  situation. 

Mrs.  Woodward  secured  the  desired  gown,  replaced 
the  back  of  the  wardrobe, 
wrapped  up  the  gown,  and 
then  paused  to  gloat  again. 

“Smart,  ain’t  he?”  she 
chuckled. 

“But — but — ” began  the 
girl  in  bewilderment. 

“I’m  takin’  it  over  to  my 
house,”  explained  Mrs. 
Woodward.  “Cyrus  ain’t 
going  to  worry  none  about 
you  while  he  thinks  the 
gown’s  locked  up,  so  all  you 
got  to  do  is  to  make  out 
you’re  going  over  to  see  Mol- 
ljr  Sparks  and  then  come 
along  to  where  your  party 
dress  is  waiting  to  be  put 
on.  Then  you  can  change 
back  to  go  home,  and  this 
man  won’t  be  none  the  wiser 
— if  you  don’t  stay  too  late.” 
Sadie  found  this  sufficient- 
ly promising  to  justify  the 
risk,  so  she  happily  acqui- 
esced. 

“And  after  this,”  pursued 
the  widow,  intent  upon  mak- 
ing a good  job  of  it,  “you 
and  Billy  can  meet  at  my 
house  whenever  you  like.  He 
ain’t  much,  but  he’s  better 
than  most,  and  that’s  as 
much  as  a girl  can  ask.” 

The  plan  worked  perfect- 
ly, and  Sadie  had  a delight- 
ful evening,  with  just  enough 
risk  to  add  zest  to  it. 

Cyrus  suspected  nothing.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  was 
too  busy  with  the  widow  to  give  much  thought  to  his 
daughter.  He  was  wondering  how  he  could  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  mortgage.  There  was  overdue 
interest  to  justify  immediate  foreclosure,  but,  as  the 
mortgage  itself  had  only  a short  time  to  run,  it  seemed 
to  him  better  to  wait  until  it  was  due  and  then  refuse  a 
renewal.  He  was  primarily  interested  in  suppressing  the 
pernicious  activities  of  the  pestiferous  widow,  he  told 
himself,  and  that  could  best  be  done  by  demonstrating 
his  own  power  and  importance  at  just  the  right  moment 
and  in  just  the  right  way.  She  must  be  taught  to  give 
him  the  deference  that  was  his  due.  So  he  waited  for  the 
opportune  moment. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Woodward  went  serenely  about  her 
matchmaking  task.  After  the  lawn  party,  she  arranged 
other  meetings  between  Sadie  and  the  young  man,  using 
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her  own  little  parlor  as  a trysting-place,  and  during  this 
time  she  most  heartily  encouraged  the  idea  of  an  elope- 
ment. But  just  as  the  culmination  of  the  little  romance 
was  reached,  she  had  again  the  unusual  experience  of 
being  assailed  by  doubts.  This,  she  reflected,  was  a seri- 
ous matter ! However  excellent  the  match  under  ordinary 
conditions,  an  elopement  might  be  a misfortune.  If  Cyrus 
should  disinherit  the  girl,  as  was  quite  possible,  the  young 
people  would  find  themselves  in  a very  unpleasant  pre- 
dicament. Billy  was  earning  little,  and  Cyrus  could  do 
so  much  either  to  help  or  hinder  him. 

These  doubts  came  at  almost  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
the  usually  complacent  widow  had  a hard  struggle  with 
herself.  While  she  had  encouraged  the  elopement  idea, 
and  had  given  the  young  people  opportunity  to  plan  the 
details,  she  had  not  taken  any  direct  part  in  the  arrange- 
ments, but  she  knew  in  a general  way  that  they  purposed 
flight  that  night.  Indeed,  it  was  the  fact  that  she  did 
know  this  that  kept  her  mind  so  insistently  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  would  be  such  a satisfaction  to  give  Cyrus  a 
stunning  shock.  She  would  like  nothing  better,  when 
opportunity  offered,  than  to  tell  him  of  her  part  in  the 
affair.  But  was  she  justified  in  giving  herself  this  sat- 
isfaction at  the  expense  of  the  trusting  lovers?  And 
would  it  not  be  at  their  expense?  Might  it  not  be  pos- 
sible, with  a little  delay,  so  to  arrange  matters  as  to 
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eliminate  the  danger  of  disinheritance?  Possibly  not, 
probably  not,  but  was  it  not  worth  trying? 

These  doubts  followed  her  to  bed,  and  so  disturbed 
her  rest  that  she  finally  got  up,  dressed  herself,  and  sal- 
lied forth  with  her  flashlight.  She  would  intercept  the 
elopers  and  compel  them  at  least  to  postpone  their  flight 
until  she  could  give  the  situation  further  thought. 

Thus,  while  Cyrus  was  dreaming,  possibly,  of  the 
unpleasant  surprise  he  had  in  store  for  the  pestiferous 
widow,  as  he  now  called  her,  that  lady  herself  was  mak- 
ing her  way  cautiously  to  the  rear  of  his  house  with  the 
laudable  purpose  of  preventing  the  elopement  of  his 
daughter.  Being  small  and  active,  and  the  night  being 
dark,  she  experienced  little  difficulty  in  reaching,  unob- 
served, a window  under  which  she  could  dimly  discern 
two  people,  the  same  being  the  burglars  mentioned  earlier. 

Now  a flashlight  is  a very  disconcerting  thing — if  you 
happen  to  be  in  front  of  it.  You  find  yourself  unex- 
pectedly in  a blaze  of  illumination,  with  no  knowledge  of 
what  lies  behind  it.  If  your  occupation  at  the  moment  is 
a nefarious  one,  you  are  more  than  likely  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  what  stands  back  of  that  light  is  a police- 
man with  a gun,  and  you  instinctively  raise  your  hands. 

That  is  what  the  burglars  did.  They  were  about  to 
enter  by  way  of  the  window  and  investigate  the  contents 
of  the  safe  so  recently  delivered,  and  the  bath  of  light  was 
so  startling  that  they  never  thought  of  resistance. 
Nor  were  they  at  all  reassured  when  the  air 
was  shattered  by  piercing  screams.  If  there  is 
anything  that  a burglar  fears  more  than  a re- 
volver, it  is  a screaming  woman,  and  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward certainly  did  scream  when  she  saw  what 
her  light  had  uncovered.  But  she  held  the  light 
on  the  men. 

Cyrus  and  the  others  who  responded  to  the 
alarm  found  no  more  than  two  unstrung  and 
trembling  wretches  pleading  with  her  to  stop. 


Cyrus  pondered  long  in  his  library  the  next 
day.  On  the  desk  before  him  lay  a telegram 
and  a mortgage.  The  telegram  was  from  his 
daughter,  and  informed  him  that  she  had  slipped 
away  during  the  excitement  of  the  preceding 
night  and  become  the  wife  of  Billy  Drake.  That 
was  a painful  shock,  but  it  could  not  be  helped 
now,  and  the  only  hope  of  “saving  his  face”  lay 
in  concealing  the  shock  behind  a smile.  The 
truth  would  be  particularly  humiliating  to  a man 
of  his  dignity.  So  he  assumed,  by  wire,  the  cost 
of  a modest  little  honeymoon,  thus  making  it 
appear  that  he  was  entirely  satisfied. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  mortgage,  which  pre- 
sented a much  more  difficult  problem.  It  was 
such  a usual  thing  for  the  vexatious  widow  to  be 
in  unexpected  places  that  he  did  not  associate 
her  with  the  elopement,  and  she  had  saved  him  a 
large  sum  of  money.  This  made  the  mortgage 
an  extremely  inconvenient  possession.  She  could 
not  pay,  and  to  foreclose  would  be  to  convict 
himself  of  the  basest  ingratitude.  Nor  could  he 
sell  without  making  it  appear  that  he  was  trying 
to  do  in  an  underhanded  way  what  he  was 
ashamed  to  do  openly— that  he  was  guilty  of  the 
weakness  he  had  so  scornfully  criticized. 

With  a deep,  dismal  sigh,  the  hard-headed 

man  of  business  put  the  mortgage  in  an  envelope, 

together  with  a release,  and  mailed  it  to  the 

unbusiness-like  woman.  , T,, 

Elliott  l lower. 
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The  war  having  been  won,  it 
time  to  find  fault  with  the 
way  in  which  it  was  done.  Un- 
til recently,  the  way  in  which 
the  United  States  overseas  force 
was  handled  was  the  wonder  of 
the  allies  and  the  pride  of  its 
own  country;  now  it  has  be- 
come the  target  for  every  sharpshooter  of  paper  bullets. 
No  one  claims  that  all  has  been  done  well,  and  it  is  the 
unquestioned  privilege  of  every  soldier,  and  particularly 
of  every  idle  soldier,  to  have  a grievance;  but  the  facts 
remain.  A non- military  na- 
tion created  and  shipped 
overseas  a huge  army  in  an 
amazingly  short  time ; the 
victory  was  won;  the  unnec- 
essary losses  of  life  were 
remarkably  small;  and  now 
demobilization  is  proceeding 
as  rapidly  as  is  possible. 

* * 

Germany  advances  toward 
democracy,  albeit  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  the  guil- 
lotine. The  story  goes  that 
Grand  Duke  Wilhelm  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  annoyed  by 
the  presence  of  wounded  sol- 
diers in  the  streets  and  pub- 
lic grounds,  remarked:  “Will 
these  swine  infest  the  public 
parks  forever?’’  The  “swine” 
overheard,  with  the  result 
that  the  Grand  Duke  now 
bears  such  chastening  in- 
firmities as  blackened  eyes, 
cracked  teeth,  barked  shins, 
and  a solar  plexus  savagely 
incommoded. 

* * 

The  Senate  agricultural 
committee  has  agreed  to  an 

amendment  to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  calling 
for  a repeal  of  the  daylight  saving  act.  More  daylight 
did  not  appeal  to  the  farmer;  not  that  it  did  any  harm: 
he  says  it  simply  didn’t  do  him  any  good.  Why  should 
the  farmer  think  of  any  one  save  himself? 

* * 

Senator  La  Follette  shouts  to  the  emptying  Senate 
chamber:  I will  no  longer  permit  any  man  to  asperse  my 
loyalty  to  this  government !”  He  will  be  a brave,  busy 
man ; the  memory  of  his  countrymen  is  long. 

* * 

The  Y.M.C.A.  has  rid  itself  of  the  incubus  under 
which  it  staggered  through  the  war,  and  because  of  which 
it  has  endured  criticisms  not  wholly  justified.  The  can- 
teen work  with  the  expeditionary  forces,  assumed  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  government,  has  been  voluntarily 
relinquished  under  the  plea  that  the  Y.M.C.A.  now  has 
increased  responsibilities  in  promoting  educational,  ath- 
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letic  and  entertainment  activities”  among  the  soldiers  still 
on  duty  abroad.  This  was  the  original  mission  of  the 
association,  which  went  to  France  without  expectation  of' 
undertaking,  and  lacking  the  equipment  for  accomplish- 
ing irreproachably,  such  a huge  task  as  that  of  operating 
the  army’s  post  exchanges.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  mis- 
takes were  made,  but  that  even  measurable  success  was 
attained. 

* * 

A peculiarly  intimate  mission  of  mercy  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  photograph- 
ing of  all  identified  graves  of  American  soldiers  in  France, 
the  pictures  to  be  sent  to  each  soldier’s  next  of  kin. 


There  is  something  symbolic  of  the  Belgian  national 
spirit  in  the  fact  that,  on  the  day  the  invader  withdrew, 
the  newspaper  Independance  Beige  resumed  publication 
at  Brussels.  The  following  note  appeared  in  the  first 

number:  “Independance 

Beige,  published  at  Brussels 
since  1829,  ceased  publica- 
tion, as  did  all  the  other 
journals  in  the  occupied  ter- 
ritory, on  August  20,  1914, 
the  day  on  which  the  Ger- 
mans entered  the  city.  For 
the  last  four  years  a part  of 
the  former  editorial  staff  of 
Independance  Beige  has  been 
publishing  a paper  in  Lon- 
don under  the  same  name. 
And  today  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  with  the 
turning  of  a new  page  in  the 
glorious  history  of  our  coun- 
try, we  turn  a new  page  in 
the  history  of  this  paper.  It 
was  born  with  Belgium,  and 
with  Belgium,  which  ap- 
proaches a new  destiny  after 
its  long  martyrdom,  it  is 
transformed  and  will  adapt 
itself  to  the  new  necessities 
of  a new  world  which  will 
have  to  meet  and  solve  the 
most  serious  problems.” 


China  has  just  drama- 
tized the  last  act  in  her  great 
crusade  against  the  poppy.  On  January  22,  huge  kilns 
erected  for  the  purpose  were  converted  into  burning- 
ghats  for  twelve  million  dollars’  worth  of  Indian  opium 
jmrchased  by  the  Chinese  government  from  British  im- 
porters in  Shanghai.  There  was  a strong  element  of 
heroics  in  this  disposition  of  the  drug,  for  the  government 
had  declined  to  present  it  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  refused  to 
devote  more  than  a small  part  of  it  to  medicinal  purposes. 
Extinction  of  China’s  trade  in  Indian  opium  was  made 
possible  through  an  agreement  with  the  British  govern- 
ment in  1911,  providing  for  a reduction  of  imports  cor- 
responding to  a simultaneous  cessation  of  domestic  poppy- 
growing. Some  native  opium  is  still  produced  surrepti- 
tiously, but  China  has  carried  on  a tremendously  per- 
sistent, and  in  the  main  successful,  campaign  both  against 
poppy-growing  and  the  consumption  of  the  drug.  So 
great  was  the  diminution  of  opium-smoking  that  it  was 
found  that  the  government  had  permitted  excessive  im- 


ports during  recent  years. 
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The  Roll-Call 

In  the  matter  of  substance, 
Arnold  Bennett’s  most  recent 
novel  is  one  of  the  best  of  his 
fascinating  embroideries  of  mi- 
nutiae; as  to  form,  it  is  a curi- 
osity, for  it  has  neither  begin- 
ning nor  end.  While  it  is  not 
properly  a member  of  the  Clayhanger  series,  its  principal 
character,  George  Edwin  Cannon,  is  the  son  of  Hilda 
Lessways,  of  the  Five  Towns.  The  beginning  of  the  tale, 
therefore,  is  far  remote  from  the  front  cover,  lying  buried 
in  the  mass  of  romantically-gilded  commonplaces  making 
up  the  material  of  the  Clayhanger  library.  The  end,  the 
reader  feels,  probably  is  as  remote:  certainly  it  is  not  in 
the  present  volume.  Many  a devotee  of  Arnold  Bennett 
will  hope  to  pursue  George  Cannon  and  his  strange,  yel- 
low-eyed wife,  together  with  their  children,  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren,  into  a foot  or  more  of  unprinted 
bookshelf. 

George  Cannon,  as  an  architectural  prodigy,  who  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four  builds  the  largest  modern  public 
building  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  perceived  in  “The 
Roll-Call”  as  a likable,  energetic,  entirely  human  indi- 
vidual who  frankly  intends  to  put  the  world  under  his 
feet  and  to  become  the  undisputed  head  of  his  profession. 
He  is  in  a fair  way  to  do  this  when  the  war  interposes, 
and  takes  him  catastrophically  into  its  swift  enterprise. 
The  story  ends  before  he  has  been  under  fire,  and  leaves 
the  reader  to  wonder  with  poignancy  whether  this  im- 
petuous, engaging  youth  has  returned  to  “live  happily 
ever  after”  with  his  yeilow-eyed  Lois.  There  is  no  reader 
who  is  not  sufficiently  ingenuous  to  wonder  about  that ! 

The  progress  of  George  Cannon  is  concerned  with  two 
women,  one  of  whom  colors  with  romance  his  earlier 
years,  and  the  other  of  whom  spurs  his  ambition  to  the 
pinnacle  of  astounding  success  and  then  marries  him — as 
she  and  her  friends,  Mrs.  John  Orgreave  and  the  strange 
Miss  Irene  Wheeler,  always  intended ! 

The  story  of  Miss  Wheeler,  the  mysteriously-rich 
American  woman  who  comes  to  grief  and  death  by  sui- 
cide over  an  unworthy  Frenchman,  is  an  intriguing  and 
exotic  interlude. 

Among  the  author’s  many  attractive  wares  in  this 
offering  is  his  keen  understanding  and  portrayal  of  the 
psychological  processes  governing  a man  who  is  con- 
fronted with  the  call  to  military  service.  It  was  not  the 
blare  of  a band,  nor  the  vaulting  sentimentalism  of  con- 
tagious patriotism,  that  led  Cannon  into  uniform ; nor  did 
the  cold  logic  of  self-interest,  which  could  have  proved  to 
all  the  world  except  himself  that  he  was  legitimately 
exempt,  keep  him  out  of  khaki;  it  was  something  more 
subtle  that  proved  the  deciding  impulse : a certain  realistic 
and  human  sense  of  self-respect  that  rarely  has  been  more 
sympathetically  and  luminously  portrayed  than  by  Arnold 
Bennett’s  concluding  chapters  of  “The  Roll-Call.” 

Carroll  K.  Michener. 

“The  Roll-Call,”  by  Arnold  Bennett;  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York;  $1.50  net. 

* * 

Interpretations  of  Horace 

If  the  powers  that  be  could  only  have  contrived  to 
present  Caesar’s  Commentaries  as  the  hasty  records  set 
down  in  his  tent  at  the  close  of  a day  by  a most  likable 


and  able  soldier,  who  happened  at  the  same  time  to  be 
an  emperor,  they  need  not  have  been  instruments  of 
tormenting  dullness  to  students  of  Latin.  Consider  the 
attraction  these  laconic  reports  of  the  deeds  of  Caesar’s 
beloved  Tenth, — his  crack  regiment, — his  impromptu  en- 
gineering feats,  his  military  strategies,  would  have  for 
the  youth  of  a generation  that  has  warred  against  bar- 
barians of  the  present  day,  re-echoing  a hundred  fold  his 
“fortissimi  sunt  Belgae.” 

There  is  a fascination  unlike  anything  else  in  perceiv- 
ing the  eternal  likeness  of  mortals  through  the  utterances 
in  which  the  ancients  proclaim  their  kinship  with  us, 
beneath  the  changes  and  modifications  of  the  centuries. 
Warren  Cudworth’s  translations  of  “The  Odes  of  Hor- 
ace,” now  in  their  second  edition,  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
devoted  scholarship.  His  renderings  have  the  gleaming 
polish  of  the  original,  with  the  delicate  shadings  of 
humor,  passion,  satire,  and  meditation.  He  has  given  the 
verses  “a  conscious  turn  toward  the  formalism  of  the 
school  of  Pope,”  believing  that  the  Augustan  age  has  a 
marked  affinity  with  the  Queen  Anne  period. 

Charles  Ernest  Bennett,  of  Amherst,  has  taken  steps 
with  a vengeance  to  awaken  undergraduate  interest  in  the 
classics,  with  piquant  results.  He  has  translated  the 
Lydia  of  Horace’s  reproach  into  a seductive  “flapper,” 
whose  charms  unman  a favorite  college  athlete ; the  discus 
becomes  a baseball  bat,  and  the  circus  a gridiron ; he  has 
even  put  a playfully  amorous  dialogue  into  “coon  talk.” 

It  is  diverting  to  compare  some  of  Mr.  Cudworth’s 
translations  with  Mr.  Bennett’s — call  them  interpreta- 
tions— of  the  same  poets ; for  instance,  their  respective 
versions  of  Horace’s  whimsical  address  to  a tree  which 
almost  toppled  upon  him:  “to  threat  thy  blameless  mas- 
ter’s poll,”  and  “to  fall  upon  mine  innocent  bean.”  The 
most  amusing  is  a “willful  perversion”  of  the  ode  to 
Maecenas  announcing  an  intention  of  gaining  wings  and 
a swan  song.  Mr.  Cudworth  has  it: 

“E’en  now  rough  scales  invest  each  shin, 

My  frame  a bird’s  white  form  assumes 
Above,  and  back  and  arms  begin 
To  be  arrayed  in  fluffy  plumes.” 

But  Mr.  Bennett  rhymes  it  this  way: 

“Hooray ! The  gooseflesh  on  my  shins 
Is  growing,  ’less  my  eyes  deceive  me. 

And  swansdown  on  my  neck  begins — 

Some  bird,  believe  me !” 

Mr.  Bennett,  of  course,  is  licensed  to  take  any  such 
liberties  he  chooses.  At  that,  he  never  violates  the  spirit. 
“St.  Venus  Eve”  and  “Exegi  Monumentum”  are  but  two 
beautiful  adaptations  proving  that  he  need  not  always 
make  his  beloved  Latins  slangy  to  be  intelligible  to  mod- 
ern ears.  M.  A.  Mortland. 

“The  Odes  of  Horace, ” translated  by  Warren  H.  Cudworth;  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

“Across  the  Years,”  translated  by  Charles  A.  Bennett;  The  Stratford 
Company,  Boston;  $1  net. 

* * 

Little  Theatre  Classics 

Mr.  Eliot  has  essayed  a difficult  task  in  transforming 
dramas  into  one-act  pieces  adapted  to  Little  Theatre 
usage.  His  book,  “Little  Theatre  Classics,”  contains 
five  of  these  “cut  downs”:  “Polyxena,”  taken  from  the 
“Hecuba”  of  Euripides;  “A  Christmas  Miracle  Play”; 
“Doctor  Faustus,”  by  Christopher  Marlowe;  “Ricardo 
and  Viola,”  from  “The  Coxcomb”  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher;  and  “The  Scheming  Lieutenant,”  from  “St. 
Patrick’s  Day,”  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

Doubtless  the  most  successful  of  these  is  the  miracle 
play,  for  the  old  pageants  were  in  themselves  so  simple 
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and  needed  so  little  staging  and  costuming  that  an  adap- 
tation from  them  is  readily  made  and  presented.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Eliot  suggests  in  his  description  of  the  scene  that  the 
play  “might  be  done  on  a naked  schoolroom  floor.”  It  is 
merely  a series  of  pictures  illustrating  the  events  which 
took  place  on  the  first  Christmas  Eve. 

“The  Scheming  Lieutenant”  is  another  which  falls 
easily  into  one-act  form,  being  little  else  than  a merry 
farce.  “Polyxena,”  too,  seems  consistent  and  true  to  its 
tradition.  “Doctor  Faustus”  and  “Ricardo  and  Viola” 
both  lose,  one  feels,  by  this  process  of  curtailing,  for  in 
the  one  too  many  of  the  scenes  which  make  the  drama  and 
show  the  degeneration 
of  Faustus  are  left  out, 
and  in  the  other  the 
changes  of  setting 
make  one  wonder  why 
the  play  was  altered  at 
all,  since  it  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a one-act  piece 
to  lack  interruptions. 

The  book  was  des- 
tined for  actors  of  Lit- 
tle Theatres  through- 
out the  country,  and 
illuminating  sugges- 
tions and  stage  direc- 
tions, together  with  a 
description  of  the  set- 
ting, precede  each 
play.  An  introduction 
telling  the  history  of 
the  original  play  and 
also  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  has 
been  produced  in  its 
present  form  (for  all 
of  the  adaptations  in 
the  volume  have  been 
used),  likewise  accom- 
panies each  piece,  and 
the  list  of  characters  is 
supplemented  by  a de- 
tailed description  of 
the  costumes. 

Ella  T.  Morse. 

“Little  Theatre  Classics,” 

Vol.  I,  adapted  and  edit- 
ed by  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 

Jr.;  Little,  Brown  & 

Company,  Boston;  $1.50 
net. 

* * 

Platonism 

“Man  is  the  measure 
of  all  things,”  said 
Protagoras;  meaning 
by  man  the  individual’s  intellectual  and  sensual  con- 
sciousness. Socrates  opposed  this  assertion  when  he  said 
simply  that  he  was  ignorant  of  all  things  save  that  it  is 
better  for  a man  to  be  just  than  to  be  unjust,  and  better 
for  him  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong.  An  analysis 
of  these  two  differing  theses  is  the  chief  theme  of  Paul 
Elmer  More  s study  of  Plato  and  of  his  relations  with  his 
master,  Socrates. 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray  has  said  that  the  task  for  a 
critic  of  Plato  is  to  acknowledge  the  perversities  and 
impatiences  of  the  great  philosopher,  “and  then  to  show 
how  Plato  s transcendent  genius,  which  is  thought  and 
style  and  passion  all  in  one  flame,  rose  above  them  and 
actually  turned  them  to  good  account.”  Mr.  More  has 


fulfilled  these  requirements  in  his  book,  which  is  so  sug- 
gestive and  stimulating  that  it  is  likely  to  induce  many 
beginners  to  delve  further  into  philosophic  thought  and 
study.  The  chapters  on  “Psychology”  and  “The  Doc- 
trine of  Ideas”  are  particularly  readable. 

May  W yon  Langebefc. 

“Platonism,”  by  Paul  Elmer  More;  Princeton  University  Press 
Princeton,  N.  J. ; $1.75  net. 

* * 

His  Second  Wife 

Ernest  Poole’s  “His  Second  Wife”  is  a story  built 
around  the  theme  of  a second  wife’s  triumph  over  the 

influence  of  the  first. 
Ethel  Lanier  quite  ac- 
cidentally married  the 
husband  of  her  dead 
sister,  and  lived  in  the 
home  which  had  been 
stamped  in  every  de- 
tail with  the  personal- 
ity of  her  sister,  Amy. 
Ethel’s  attempts  to  re- 
claim, by  secretly  di- 
recting his  friendships, 
the  ideals  of  her  hus- 
band from  the  money- 
mad  materialism  that 
Amy  had  encouraged, 
end  in  the  usual  tangle 
of  secret  meetings,  sus- 
picions and  jealousies. 
However,  Ethel  weath- 
ers the  storm  by  which 
her  married  happiness 
is  threatened,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  weaning  her 
husband  from  his  first 
wife’s  influence. 

The  reader’s  chief 
interest  is,  I dare  say, 
supposed  to  center  in 
Ethel,  the  somewhat 
naive  schoolgirl  who 
comes  to  New  York 
weakly  armored  for 
the  encounter  with  the 
sophistications  of  a 
great  city  by  a small- 
town literary  club 
study  of  Shaw.  While 
the  author  has  un- 
doubtedly conceived  in 
Ethel  a character  wor- 
thy of  interest,  the 
portrait  is  not  convinc- 
ing. The  conscien- 
tiousness of  the  heroine  cloys.  Such  righteousness  of  pur- 
pose in  each  situation  as  hers  is  impossible  even  to  the 
angels.  The  hero  is  even  less  convincing.  When  con- 
fronted in  melodramatic  fashion  by  typewritten  evidence 
of  his  wife’s  unfaithfulness  he  does  the  stagy  thing. 
Unwilling  to  give  his  innocent  wife  the  benefit  of  a shred 
of  doubt,  he  leaves  the  home  and  sends  a messenger  for 
his  bag.  Novels  have  told  us,  time  without  end,  that  so 
an  injured  husband  will  act;  yet  I always  wonder  how 
many  real  husbands  would  act  thus.  Has  there  never 
been  a husband  who  would  let  his  wife  “explain”? 

E.  A.  Cook. 

“His  Second  Wife,”  by  Ernest  Poole;  The  Macmillan  Company  New 
York;  $1.50  net. 
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NEIGIIBORLINESS  IN  THE  AMERICAS 

We  men  of  America  do  not  know  each 
other.  The  nations  of  Spanish  America 
have  lived  and  struggled  for  a long  time 
without  concerning  themselves  with  one 
another,  except  to  ventilate  their  rivalries 
or  settle  some  vexed  question  of  bound- 
aries or  frontiers.  They  resemble  a pop- 
ulous and  remote  quarter  of  a great 
capital  whose  ways  of  communication,  all 
parallel  and  leading  to  the  city,  offer  poor 
facilities  for  the  communication  of  the 
several  parts  between  themselves. 

The  America  we  call  Latin,  the  lan- 
guage being  the  only  thing  Latin  about 
it,  is  that  extreme  quarter.  Europe  is 
the  great  capital.  All  our  lines  of  in- 
tellectual and  social  communication  have 
been  established  between  America  and 
Europe.  Communication  between  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  America  could  not 
be  more  difficult  than  it  is. 

As  to  Cuba  and  the  other  countries  of 
middle  America,  because  of  geographical 
proximity,  the  new  commercial  currents 
of  the  later  years  and  the  continuous  and 
mutual  interchange  of  travellers,  they 
have,  to  a certain  extent  and  in  no  large 
measure,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the 
intellectual  market  of  the  great  Saxon 
republic  of  the  north. 

The  North  Americans,  very  wisely  and, 
naturally  with  utilitarian  motives  of  their 
own,  but  which  are  so  also  for  the  other 
American  countries,  and  therefore  very 
laudable,  attempt,  in  Pan-American  move- 
ments, which  are  revealed  in  conventions, 
like  the  very  important  scientific  congress 
now  being  held,  in  institutions,  magazines, 
books,  diplomatic  missions,  newspaper 
campaigns  and  demonstrations  of  all 
kinds,  to  draw  together  the  American 
countries  commercially,  intellectually  and 
politically. 

If  the  edifice  of  this  harmony  is  to  rest 
upon  bases  as  magnificent  as  those  set 
forth  by  Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  in 
announcing  the  principle  that  what  is 
fundamental  in  North  American  interna- 
tional law  is  respect  for  the  political  in- 
dependence and  the  present  territories 
of  the  democracies  of  the  New  World,  it 
will  be  a structure  which  no  earthquake 
will  be  strong  enough  to  overthrow,  where 
are  sheltered  beneath  a safe  roof  the  best 
interests  of  America,  and  whence  will  is- 
sue the  strongest  and  most  effective  safe- 
guards against  the  possible  attacks  of  the 
remotely  ancient  nationalities  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

To  adopt  this  principle  as  the  beginning 
of  the  effort  would  be  to  destroy  the  most 
serious  obstacle:  distrust. 

It  is  true  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
been  an  effective  protector  of  the  haif- 
defenseless,  half-organized  South  and 
Central  American  republics;  but  they,  on 
their  part,  have  felt  a grave  distrust  of 
the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  protector. 

The  statesmen  of  the  north  know  this, 
and  it  looks  as  if  they  desire  to  have  dem- 
onstrated their  good  faith  and  their  in- 
tention definitely  to  respect  the  new  na- 
tionalities, and  to  establish  the  fact  in  a 


solemn  manner.  They  have  chosen  this 
opportunity,  which  is  that  from  which, 
because  of  the  war  in  Europe,  they  may 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  by  the  removal 
of  this  distrust.  Since,  however,  in  bene- 
fiting themselves  they  benefit  us,  we  of 
the  Hispano-American  countries  ought 
to  seize  the  opportunity  and  obtain  from 
it,  with  tact  and  firmness,  the  greatest 
possible  advantage. 

If  we  secure  the  express  recognition  of 
and  permanent  respect  for  the  nationali- 
ties with  their  territories,  we  shall  have 
advanced  a long  step  on  the  road  to  our 
collective  happiness.  A threat  of  national 
disapearance  hardly  leaves  room  for 
reaping  the  advantages  of  political  inde- 
pendence. Progress  in  this  direction  would 
then  be  rapid. 

We  Americans  ought  to  fall  back  upon 
ourselves.  We  are  beholding  what  ancient 
Europe  is:  a maelstrom  of  infinite  and 
iniquitous  ambitions.  There  the  small 
countries,  although  they  are  protected  by 
the  august  hand  of  justice,  are  submerged. 
If,  too,  they  exist  by  combinations  of 
greater  interests,  every  now  and  then 
some  giant  neighbor  crosses  their  borders 
and  tightens  the  collar  on  their  necks  un- 
til they  are  left  livid,  helpless,  as  shape- 
less and  deformed  protests  against  the 
harsh  sway  of  brute  force. 

Let  us  strive  for  the  touch  of  elbows  in 
order  to  resist  force  with  force.  For  this, 
however,  congresses  and  alliances  are  not 
sufficient.  We  must  not  only  give  great- 
er unity  to  our  interests,  but  we  ought 
also  to  seek  greater  unity  in  our  thought, 
in  the  thought  of  America.  To  this  end 
we  must  abandon  the  policy  of  oyster- 
nations,  shut  in  their  shells,  or  that  of 
nations  which  are  only  in  communication 
with  Europe. 

There  are  not  lacking  ways  of  communi- 
cation by  land  and  water  between  the 
American  republics.  Let  the  national 
congresses  grant  facilities  and  subventions 
for  such  enterprises.  Let  commercial 
treaties  be  celebrated  that  will  give  pro- 
tection in  the  tariff  systems  to  the  mer- 
chandise of  America  at  the  expense  of 
the  merchandise  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Let 
postal  conventions  be  signed  in  order  that 
between  the  American  countries  there  may 
circulate  correspondence,  periodicals  and 
books  with  the  least  cost,  and  that  in  all 
the  custom-houses  of  our  nations  this  un- 
dertaking may  ' be  assisted  by  permitting 
free  entry,  without  any  duties  whatsoever, 
to  all  kinds  of  books  and  periodicals. 

Let  commercial  and  agricultural  expo- 
sitions be  held,  and  let  there  be  sent  to 
them  the  exports  of  the  different  coun- 
tries; let  scientific,  economic  and  juridical 
congresses  be  held;  let  the  writers  of  each 
country  make  known  their  productions  to 
the  other  countries;  let  there  be  estab- 
lished many  organs  in  which  the  American 
spirit  shall  find  a proper  expression,  such 
as  La  Revista  de  America,  of  the  illustri- 
ous Peruvian,  Francisco  Garcia  Calderon, 
was,  and  our  Cuban  Contemporanea  and 
other  publications  of  the  continent  are. 

We  need,  above  all,  that  the  public  of 
every  country  should  read  and  know  the 
great  intellectual  productions,  the  great 
works,  of  the  great  men  of  the  American 
countries. 

— Jose  Sixto  de  Sola  in  Revista  de  Filo- 

sofia  (Buenos  Aires). 

* * 

THE.  DESTINIES  OF  ALBANIA 

Now  that  Albania  has  established  a re- 
publican form  of  government,  headed  by 
a president  and  representing  the  will  of 


the  national  assembly,  which  has  been  in 
sitting  at  Durazzo  since  Christmas-time, 
the  question  of  the  permanent  destiny  of 
that  interesting  country  will  probably  be 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Peace 
Conference. 

The  case  for  the  Albanians  was  formal- 
ly submitted  to  President  Wilson  and 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  a few  days 
before  they  departed  for  Europe,  in  a 
memorandum  signed  by  clergymen  of  the 
Albanian  Orthodox  churches  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  Very  Rev.  Archimandrite 
Fan  S.  Noli,  of  Boston,  Rev.  Damian  An- 
geli,  of  Worcester,  and  Rev.  Pando  Sin- 
itza,  of  Southbridge,  being  the  New  Eng- 
land representatives.  The  boundaries 
claimed  for  an  independent  Albania  em- 
brace more  than  two  and  one-half  million 
people,  speaking  the  same  language  and 
declared  to  be  solidly  united  in  the  de- 
termination to  become  a nation. 

The  Albanians  are  said  to  be  the  most 
ancient  people  in  Europe.  As  the  mem- 
orandum reminds  us,  their  survival,  as  a 
distinct  race  with  distinct  national  char- 
acteristics, customs  and  traditions,  after 
centuries  of  epic  struggles  against  recur- 
ring hosts  of  invaders,  speaks  well  for 
their  virility  and  tenacity  in  defending 
their  national  patrimony. 

Their  land  has  been  frequently  coveted 
by  powerful  nations.  They  have  had  to 
fight  with  their  backs  against  their  moun- 
tains, repelling  Romans,  Goths,  Vene- 
tians, Slavs  and  Turks,  from  period  to 
period  in  their  warlike  history.  They 
were  sometimes  aggressors  themselves,  as 
when,  under  Alexander  the  Great,  they 
smashed  the  Persian  Empire. 

Albania  has  been  an  obstruction  to  the 
Teutonic  southeastern  policy,  but  as  long 
ago  as  1880  Great  Britain  looked  favor- 
ably upon  a proposal  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent Albanian  state,  as  a step  toward 
cutting  the  Balkan  tangle. 

Ten  years  ago,  these  sturdy  people 
helped  the  Young  Turks  overthrow  Abdul 
the  Damned,  but  when  the  Constantinople 
reformers  proved  to  be  as  bad  masters  as 
the  dethroned  sultan,  the  Albanians  rose 
against  them  and  compelled  them  to  grant 
Albania  autonomy. 

This  successful  revolt  undoubtedly  en- 
couraged the  other  Balkan  states  to  at- 
tack Turkey,  but  the  European  confer- 
ence, which  was  called  upon  to  settle  the 
disputes  arising  out  of  the  two  Balkan 
wars,  answered  the  Albanian  question 
only  by  agreeing  that  a German  prince- 
let  should  be  made  a king  at  Durazzo. 
There  the  Albanians  promptly  starved 
him  out,  and  if  the  great  war  had  not 
come  Europe  would  have  had  Albania  on 
its  hands  again. 

In  191G,  the  recognition  of  Albanian 
independence,  solemnly  declared  by  the 
conference  of  the  powers  in  1913,  was  re- 
asserted by  the  French,  and  a year  later 
by  the  Italians.  Germany  and  Austria, 
of  course,  are  no  longer  consulted. 

The  Albanians  do  not  claim  to  be  as 
advanced  and  refined  as  the  western  na- 
tions of  Europe,  but  they  would  resent 
an  implication  that  they  are  inferior  to 
any  other  Balkan  state,  and  they  hold 
that  they  are  entirely  qualified  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs.  They  have  shed 
their  blood  with  French  and  Italian  sol- 
diers in  the  Balkan  campaigns  of  the 
great  war,  and  there  are  many  Albanians 
in  the  United  States  army. 

That  religious  intolerance,  often  mani- 
fested in  Balkan  politics,  is  virtually  non- 
existent in  Albania  is  indicated  by  the 
composition  of  the  government  now  estab- 
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lished  at  Durazzo,  with  Catholic  and  Mos- 
lem as  well  as  Orthodox  Albanians  among 
the  ministers.  — Providence  Journal. 

* * 

BRITAIN"  AND  AMERICA “NEPTUNE  LIMITED*’ 

It  is  something  of  a shock  to  learn  that 
the  race  of  armaments  is  already  starting 
again,  though  no  one  knows  why  it  should 
he,  for  there  is  no  permanent  calm  under 
the  sun.  The  announcement  comes — too 
often  and  too  definitely  to  be  mere  rumor 
—that  the  future  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  to  have  a navy  which,  if  not  the 
biggest  and  best  in  the  world,  will  be  at 
least  equal  to  the  best. 

It  is  a natural  ambition  in  a way,  see- 
ing that  the  United  States  is  now  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  and  can  pro- 
vide the  biggest  navy  almost  without  an 
effort.  The  appearance  of  a new  mistress 

( Continued  on  page  251.) 
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THE  BETTER  ’OLE 

The  fate  of  the  successful  novelist  or 
artist  is  more  than  doubtful  nowadays 
when  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  play 
manufacturer  or  the  moving-picture  pro- 
ducer. It  is  generally  a profitable  fate, 
but  beyond  that  its  blessings  are  likely  to 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  dis- 
advantages. The  man  who  has  carefully 
built  up  a story  of  character,  expending 
infinite  pains  and  time  over  the  dialogue 
whereby  his  men  and  women  expound 
themselves,  sees  his  work  travestied  into  a 
screaming  melodrama  on  the  film;  even 
Hamlet  is  thereby  deprived  of  the  power 
of  human  speech.  The  artist  is  made  in- 
to a two-minute-man,  sketching  in  leaps 
for  the  amusement  of  the  public. 

The  case  of  Captain  Bairnsfather  is 
peculiar.  His  series  of  war  cartoons, 
centering  round  Old  Bill,  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  products  of  recent  years. 
It  is,  naturally  and  inevitably,  non- 
dramatic;  its  very  range  of  incident  holds 
it  away  from  everything  but  the  movies. 
Offhand,  one  would  guess  that  Old  Bill 
would  have  gone  admirably  into  the 
movies.  He  could  have  been  shown  in 
countless  situations,  just  as  his  creator 
pictured  him;  and  his  philosophy,  being 
nine-tenths  that  of  the  face,  could  have 
gleamed  forth  from  the  screen  untar- 
nished. Perhaps  this  has  really  been 
done,  but,  if  so,  it  has  certainly  not  been 
widely  proclaimed.  Conversely,  the  en- 
try of  Old  Bill  into  rather  unmusical 
comedy  has  been  heralded  over  the  En- 
glish-speaking world,  and  probably  in 
France  as  well,  and  has  been  as  success- 
ful as  it  has  been  inappropriate. 

Old  Bill  has  no  more  business  in  such 
surroundings  than  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  or 
President  Wilson,  or  the  late  Tsar.  He 
is  a figure  of  the  trenches,  a philosopher 
whose  serenity  rises  superior  to  bombs, 
and  is  impervious  to  cold  and  mud.  You 
cannot  put  these  things  into  musical  com- 
edy. Old  Bill  may  be  portrayed  to  the 
life,  as  he  apparently  was  in  London,  or 
he  may  be  done  very  badly,  as  by  James 
K.  Hackett  on  the  road  in  America;  but 
the  song-and-dance  damsel  of  the  French 
inn,  and  the  vocal  ladies  in  alleged  uni- 
form, put  him  utterly  out  of  his  true 
element. 

“The  Better  ’Ole”  has  been  a remark- 
able success;  partly  because  of  the  im- 
mense and  wholly  deserved  popularity  of 
Bairnsfather’s  cartoons,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  connects  itself  so  definitely  with 
the  war.  This,  however,  does  not  in  the 
least  justify  it,  save  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  box-office.  Perhaps  a real  play 
could  have  been  made  of  it,  a play  free 
from  the  musical  absurdities  which  now 
mar  it.  Certainly  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Old  Bill  would  have  made  a notable 
movie.  As  it  is,  the  only  remaining  sug- 
gestion is  an  added  scene,  in  which  Old 
Bill,  with  a nimbus  of  chorus  ladies,  comes 
to  the  Peace  Conference,  and  the  curtain 
descends  on  a whiskers  dance  performed 
with  intense  realism  by  Old  Bill  and 
Premier  Clemenceau. 

— Henry  Adams  Bellows.  I 
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The  whole  world  is  awaiting  the  result 
of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations.  Ap- 
proval of  the  pact  by  the  Paris  confer- 
ence was  an  event  of  great  significance 
which  may  have  a far-reaching  effect  up- 
on all  the  great  markets.  The  situation 
is  extraordinary,  and  no  one  can  tell  what 
will  result  from  the  efforts  under  way  to 
bring  order  out  of  the  war  chaos.  The 
United  States  Senate  will  have  a good 
deal  to  say  about  the  proposition,  and 
some  interesting  developments  are  ex- 
pected in  the  near  future.  Until  definite 
action  is  taken,  this  will  be  a theme  of 
important  discussion  everywhere. 

INCREASED  OPTIMISM 

Investment  sentiment  has  been  helped 
by  the  developments  at  Paris  apd  by  the 
indications  that  the  market  is  in  a pretty 
strong  position.  Seasoned  securities  have 
shown  an  excellent  undertone  and,  in- 
stead of  breaking  heavily,  with  continued 
liquidation,  there  has  been  reduced  sell- 
ing pressure.  It  is  a familiar  saying  that 
a market  which  will  not  go  down  is  pretty 
certain  to  go  up.  For  this  reason  profes- 
sional speculators  will  not  continue  to  sell 
short  a market  which  gives  evidence  of 
having  been  pretty  well  liquidated. 

DEMAND  FOR  AUTOMOBILES 

The  extraordinary  interest  shown  in 
the  New  York  Automobile  Show,  which 
broke  all  records  for  attendance,  was  re- 
flected in  renewed  activity  in  the  motor 
stocks.  This  movement  was  accompanied 
by  the  usual  rumors  which  were  circulated 
concerning  a probable  rise  in  this  or  that 
issue.  A sharp  advance  in  General  Motors 
common  stock  recalled  the  sensational 
movement  in  this  issue  a few  months  ago. 
Nothing  developed  in  connection  with  the 
industry  to  explain  the  sensational  rise 
in  these  shares.  One  story  was  that  the 
stock  was  being  accumulated  by  strong- 
interests.  There  was,  however,  apparent- 
ly little  or  no  basis  for  this  rumor  other 
than  the  sale  of  considerable  blocks  and 
a revival  of  speculative  enthusiasm. 

The  motor  stocks  as  a whole  have  gained 
a good  deal  of  prominence  within  the  last 
year.  Some  believe  that  this  group  may 
be  adversely  affected  later  on  by  the  re- 
adjustment in  the  price  of  cars  which 
the  trade  is  looking  for.  Some  believe 
that  material  reductions  may  be  seen  be- 
fore many  weeks  have  elapsed.  On  the 
other  hand,  manufacturers  insist  that  the 
trade  is  in  a healthy  condition  and  that 
there  is  a growing  demand  by  the  public 
for  good  motor-cars  for  both  pleasure  and 
business  purposes.  The  tractor  end  of  the 
business  will  also  come  in  for  a good  deal 
of  development  in  the  near  future. 

RAILROAD  STOCKS 

The  transportation  industry  is  suspend- 
ed in  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. Congress  is  expected  to  take  some 
action  before  long  toward  placing  it  upon 
a safe  basis,  and  it  looks  as  if  there  would 
be  a thorough  investigation  by  statesmen 
responsible  for  important  legislation. 

The  railroad  problem  also  is  pressing 
for  solution.  The  indications  are  that  be- 


fore many  weeks  have  elapsed  the  people 
will  be  asked  to  consider  a plan  for  the 
return  of  this  great  industry  to  its  own- 
ers. It  cannot  be  said  just  what  the  pro- 
posed plan  will  be,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  strong  features  of  three 
or  four  plans  will  be  adopted. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  phases  of  the 
problem  has  to  do  with  the  provision  for 
the  labor  element.  The  keenest  judges  of 
industrial  and  business  conditions  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  when  capital  will 
have  to  be  more  considerate  of  labor,  and 
when  it  may  be  necessary  to  grant  its  re- 
quest for  representation  upon  the  directo- 
rates of  corporations  employing  a large 
number  of  workers. 

CONFLICTING  INFLUENCES 

The  outside  public  is  not  speculating 
yet  in  any  large  way,  but  it  is  investing 
to  a considerable  extent.  Some  of  the  in- 
dustrial stocks  are  showing  pronounced 
strength,  especially  the  oil  shares  and  some 
of  the  tobacco  issues.  The  copper  stocks 
continue  very  weak.  This  may  be  chief- 
ly accounted  for  by  the  enormous  surplus 
stocks.  It  has  been  estimated  that  fully 
one  billion  pounds  of  copper  are  held  in 
different  accumulations.  It  will  take  some 
time  for  the  supplies  to  be  reduced  to  a 
basis  where  additional  stocks  will  be 
actually  required. 

HIGHER  PRICES 

Several  issues  recently  have  risen  to 
new  high-price  levels.  It  looks  as  if  this 
movement  would  continue,  and  that  other 
stocks  would  advance  in  the  near  future. 
The  reports  of  an  impending  revival  in 
building  explained  the  strength  shown  by 
the  stocks  of  properties  which  would  be 
benefited  by  such  a development.  Some 
of  the  seasoned  industrial  shares  have 
been  well  taken  by  investors  who  believe 
that  there  is  a greater  chance  for  profit 
in  these  issues  than  there  would  be  in  the 
railroad  list. 

Much  depends,  however,  upon  the  abil- 
ity of  industrial  properties  to  withstand 
the  uncertainties  of  the  readjustment  pe- 
riod. It  looks  as  if  these  concerns  passed 
through  the  transition  era  all  right,  and 
that  they  will  be  provided  with  sufficient 
working  capital  to  make  secure  their 
financial  position. 

The  outlook  for  industrial  stocks  is  in 
many  ways  more  reassuring  than  is  that 
for  railroad  securities.  The  industrial 
companies  are  not  exposed  to  price  restric- 
tions, they  are  not  accountable  to  state 
and  federal  commissions,  and  they  are  not 
forced  to  do  business  upon  a narrow  level. 
These  stocks  have  benefited  also  by  the 
enormous  profits  cleared  by  many  indus- 
trial concerns  during  the  war  period. 

Although  the  war  has  stopped  and  these 
companies  no  longer  profit  from  tne  giv- 
ing out  of  government  contracts,  many 
have  lucrative  business  to  attend  to  in 
connection  with  peace-time  production. 
The  average  industrial  corporation  is  man- 
aged with  great  efficiency,  and  it  looks 
as  if  nearly  all  of  the  better  grade  indus- 
trial companies  will  be  able  to  weather 
the  reconstruction  period  all  right. 

Another  helpful  influence  has  been  the 
evidence  that  these  companies  would  be 
benefited  by  new  foreign  business,  with 
materially  increased  sales  in  territory  not 
penetrated  before.  Reduction  in  shipping 
rates  has  made  it  easier  for  American 
manufacturers  and  producers  to  compete 
for  the  lucrative  business  of  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  reduction 
will  go  further,  and  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  American  interests  to  place 


their  products  abroad  with  much  less  dis- 
turbance than  formerly.  This  situation 
is  full  of  interesting  possibilites  which 
will  develop  as  the  foreign  demand  for 
American  products  becomes  more  pro- 
nounced. 

NEW  GOVERNMENT  LOAN 

Slowly  but  surely  the  banking  and  in- 
vesting community  is  preparing  to  make 
the  coming  government  loan  a pronounced 
success.  It  is  not  known  whether  or  not 
the  Treasury  will  determine  to  advance 
the  interest  rate.  Should  a premium  bond 
be  determined  upon,  it  may  be  possible  for 
Secretary  Glass  to  put  out  another  four 
and  a quarter  per  cent  loan.  There  is  still 
the  alternative  of  increasing  the  tax  ex- 
emption, so  as  to  make  the  loan  more  at- 
tractive to  the  taxpayer. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  government  will  do 
everything  possible  to  keep  up  the  inter- 
est of  the  small  investor.  The  effort  to 
place  fifty  and  one  hundred  dollar  bonds 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  added 
fully  twenty-five  million  new  names  to  the 
government  bond  lists.  The  United  States 
is  fast  becoming  a nation  of  bond  buyers, 
and  has  today  the  best  organized  bond 
market  in  the  world. 

After  the  government  loan  flotations 
have  ceased,  it  is  expected  that  other  cor- 
poration borrowers,  and  perhaps  munici- 
palities, will  seek  to  place  their  loans  with 
small  investors  through  the  issuance  of 
“baby  bonds.”  High-grade  bonds  are  in 
good  demand,  but  people  are  not  selling 
them.  Many  large  holders  are  adding  to 
their  investments,  on  the  theory  that  pres- 
ent prices  are  as  low  as  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected under  anything  like  normal  condi- 
tions. 

The  bond  buyer  often  displays  uncom- 
mon shrewdness.  Actuated  by  basic  con- 
ditions and  the  country’s  prosperity,  more 
than  by  the  technical  position  of  the  mar- 
ket, he  seeks  to  safeguard  his  principal 
and  to  eliminate  the  “worry  hazard”  so 
far  as  possible.  A good  many  important 
bond  issues  will  be  offered  American  in- 
vestors before  the  year  is  out.  It  is  ex- 
pected also  that  several  foreign  bond 
issues  will  be  offered  in  this  country.  And 
when  these  flotations  are  made,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  they  will  be  successful, 
since  the  negotiations  in  most  cases  will 
be  in  the  Rands  of  competent  banking  in- 
terests. 

New  York.  William  Justus  Boies. 
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THE  FIRST  LOAN  AND  SECURITIES 
COMPANY  offer  Dependable  Service 
to  investors. 

Interest  and  principal  promptly  cared 
for  at  our  office  in  Security  Building. 

H.  R.  Lyon,  Pres.  W.  H.  Ordway.  Secy. 
F.  M.  Brown,  Vice  Pres. -Mgr. 

4th  Floor,  Security  Bldg.  Minneapolis 
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MERCHANTS  OF 
FINE  CLOTHES 


Men  and  Young  Men 

Desiring  New  Styles  in 

Suits  and  Overcoats 

at  Reduced  Prices 

should  examine  the  garments  we  offer  at  $19.50,  $24.50  and 
$29.50.  There  is  an  abundance  of  seam  waist  styles,  also  belted 

and  half -belted  styles  as  well  as  conservative  models  in  form -fitted  styles. 

The  low  prices  are  made  possible  by  our  ability  to  take  advantage  of  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  woolens  of  last  December. 

Greatcoats,  Motor  Coats,  Fur  Collar  coats,  Fur  and  Fur-Lined 
coats,  reduced  10%. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  CLOTHING  HOUSE 


Established  1882 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Hennepin  at  6th 


T>  Interim  Certificates 

norms  First  Mortgage 
Municipal 
Corporation 

Steel  Plate  Engraved, 

Lithographed,  Printed. 

We  are  producing  them  every  day. 


Pubb 


NEW  YORK 

Budd  Building,  572  Fifth  Avenue 


ANYTHING  YOU  WANT  SPECIAL  IN 

ENVELOPES 

as  well  as  in  regular  sizes  and  styles  call  on 

SECURITY  ENVELOPE  CO. 

29th  St.,  from  4th  to  5th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 


Our  shop  is  specially  equipped 
for  this  work. 

Call,  phone  or  write. 


Hahn  & Harmon  Co.,  Printers 

j 37*284  Fifth  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis 


C U N A R D 
ANCHOR 

ANCHOR-DONALDSON 


NEW  YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL 

AQUITANIA. . .Mar.  6 Saxonia March  18 

Caronia March  10  Carmania.. . March  24 

Oi-duna March  18  AQUITANIA. Mar.  29 

BOSTON  TO  LIVERPOOL 

Prinses  Juliana Feb.  28 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON 

Pannonia March  6 

ST.  JOHNS  TO  GLASGOW 

Cassandra March  11 

3rd  St.  and  2nd  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 


Alltn  LlVPrV  In  every  way  equal  to 
1 VUIU  L/OCIJ  the  very  best  private 

service.  First-class,  well-kept  cars.  Careful, 
courteous  and  intelligent  chauffeurs.  Rea- 
sonable rates.  ,,  

HARRY  W.  SMITH 

N.  W.  Tel.,  Main  6800  25  North  8th  St. 

Tri-State  Tel.,  31  730  Minneapolis 


Men’s  Furnishings 

BRANCH: 

Singer  Building,  149  Broadway 


Occident  cfflowi 

MAKES  MORE  AND  BETTER  BREAD 

RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING  CO. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Eledrotyping  NICKEL  STEEL 

Quality  electros  are  our  pride. 

See  our  work  in  The  Northwestern  Miller 
and  The  Bellman. 

PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO.,  306  So.6tb  St. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


rown’s  Carpet  Cleaning 

Co. 

Expert  Rug  Cleaners, 
Oriental  Rugs  a specialty. 
Write  or  phone  us  today. 

405  South  11th  Street,  Minneapolis 


N.  W.  Main  346 


Automatic  38  046 


$25  TO  $75  A WEEK 

is  earned  by  commercial  illustrators  with  a 
thorough,  practical  training.  Big  future, 
uncrowded  field,  dignified  profession. 

Learn  to  draw  during  your  spare 
time  by  our  home  study  method. 

Easy  to  learn  j 
and  apply. 
Send  today 
for  free  book  | 
Your  Future 
and  folio  of 
commercial 
illustrations  j 


FEDERAL  SCHOOL  OF 


COMMERCIAL  DESIGNING,!”0 


WARNER  BLDG.  MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


Iis  Soltncss  and 
Purity  arc  extra- 


Purest  Softest 
Natural  Water 
that  I have  ever 
examined . 


Mathvl&i  Spring  Waiter 

BOTTLED  AT  THE  SPRING 

CHIPPEWA  SPRINGS  CORP. 


CHIPPEWA  PALLS. WIS. 


Minneapolis  Office— 177  Colfax  Ave.  North 
N.  W.  Hyland  2500-Both  Phones-T.  S.  West  188 
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Speaker  (to  persistent  heckler)  : “I  look 
upon  you  as  a confounded  rascal.” 

Heckler:  “You  may  look  upon  me  in 
any  character  you  choose  to  assume.” 

- — Passing  Show. 

Edith : “So  you  think  Maud  has  become 
economical  ?” 

Madge:  “Yes;  didn’t  you  notice  how  she 
economized  on  the  number  of  candles  she 
put  on  her  birthday  cake?” 

— Boston  Transcript. 

* * 


Young  Lady:  “You  say  you  were  on  a 
raft  for  six  weeks  after  you  were  tor- 
pedoed, and  had  nothing  to  eat  but  mut- 
ton. Where  did  you  get  the  mutton 
from?” 

Bored  Sailor:  “Well,  you  see,  miss,  the 
sea  was  very  choppy.”  — London  Opinion. 


Bald-headed  Guest:  “Well,  sonny,  what 
is  it  that  amuses  you?” 

Young  Hopeful:  “Nothing;  only  moth- 
er has  put  a brush  and  comb  in  your  bed- 
room.” — Variety. 

* * 

Dear  Good  Lady  (visiting  prison): 
“You  say  that  a love  of  books  brought  you 
here,  my  poor  man?” 

Prisoner:  “Yes,  mum;  pocket-books.” 

— Pepper  Pot. 

* * 

Principal  Boy:  “I  think  I ought  to  have 
another  presentation  box  of  chocolates — 
this  is  getting  very  shabby.  It  was  used 
all  through  last  year’s  pantomime !” 

• — London  Fun. 

* * 

Binks : “Do  you  and  your  wife  ever 
think  the  same?” 

Jinks:  “When  I’m  out  late  at  the  club 
we  do.  She  keeps  thinking  what  she’ll  say 
when  I get  home,  and  so  do  I.”  — Puck. 

* * 

HE  DID  HIS  BEST 

“So,”  sobbed  lima  Vladoffovitehskioff- 
sky,  “Ivan  Nine-spotski  died  in  battle. 
You  say  he  uttered  my  name  as  he  was 
dying?” 

“Part  of  it,”  replied  the  returned  sol- 
dier— “part  of  it.”  - — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 


* * 

An  amateur  authoress  who  had  submit- 
ted a story  to  a magazine,  after  waiting 
several  weeks  without  hearing  from  the 
editor  concerning  it,  finally  sent  him  a 
note  requesting  an  early  decision,  as  she 
stated  “she  had  other  irons  in  the  fire.” 
Shortly  after  came  the  editor’s  reply: 
“Dear  madame, — I have  read  your  story, 
and  I should  advise  you  to  put  it  with  the 
other  irons.”  — Punch. 

* * 

The  nurse  came  in  from  a visit  to  the 
Zoo,  carrying  the  pride  of  the  family — a 
young  gentleman  some  fourteen  months 
old.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that  some- 
thing had  occurred. 

“Oh,  ma’am,”  she  said,  “George  spoke 
this  afternoon  for  the  first  time.” 

“Really!  What  did  he  say?” 

“Why,  I was  showing  him  the  animals, 
and  he  made  me  stop  before  the  cage  of 
monkeys,  and  he  clapped  his  hands  and 
said,  ‘Papa!  papa!’”  — Judge . 

* * 

“What  do  you  mean,  sir?”  said  the 
angry  man  in  the  crowd,  “by  sticking  your 
umbrella  in  my  eye?” 

“Oh,  no,”  replied  the  cheerful  offender; 
“you’re  mistaken,  I assure  you.” 

“Mistaken !”  roared  the  aggrieved  one. 
“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I don’t  know 
when  my  eye  is  hurt?  Why,  hang  it,  sir, 
I saw  you  do  it!  How  can  I be  mistaken?” 
“I  assure  you  that  you  are,  neverthe- 
less,” was  the  easy  rejoinder.  “You  may 
know  when  your  eye  is  hurt,  but  you  don’t 
know  my  umbrella.  This  isn’t  mine — I 
borrowed  it!”  — Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Two  directors  of  a railway  company 
were  travelling  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
when  a railway  porter  shouted  out  at 
Acton  Station,  “Haeton  ! Hacton  !” 

One  of  the  directors  smiled.  A little 
farther  on,  arriving  at  Hanwell,  another 
porter  shouted  “’Anwell ! ’Anwell !” 

The  director  turned  to  his  companion 
and  said,  “You  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  We 
must  have  that  Acton  porter  brought  here, 
and  we’ll  send  that  Hanwell  fellow  to 
Acton  !”  — London  Fun. 


All  who  have  visited  Epsom  have  seen 
the  big  gates  on  which  are  perched  two 
stone  dogs.  An  American  officer  saw  them 
recently  for  the  first  time. 

He  approached  a native  with  a joke  on 
his  lips,  expecting  to  see  it  fall  flat. 
“When  do  they  feed  these  dogs?”  he  asked. 

“Every  time  they  bark,”  said  the  Ep- 
somite,  and  now  this  particular  American 
is  more  of  an  admirer  of  Englishmen 
than  ever.  — Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Husband:  “Have  you  had  a pleasant 

afternoon  ?” 

Wife:  “No;  Mrs.  Wilkinson  and  Mrs. 
Jenkinson  came  together  and  left  togeth- 
er. I had  a lot  of  things  about  Mrs. 
Wilkinson  I wanted  to  tell  Mrs.  Jenkin- 
son, and  I had  a lot  of  things  about  Mrs. 
Jenkinson  that  I wanted  to  tell  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson; but,  of  course,  when  they  were 
both  there  together  it  was  no  use.” 

— London  Fun. 

* * 

Inebriated  One  (to  local  professor  with 
reputation  for  great  knowledge)  : “Some 
people  think  they  know  everything.” 

After  this  had  been  repeated  two  or 
three  times  the  professor  replied  that  he 
had  known  people  who  thought  they  knew 
more  than  they  did  know,  but  that  lie  had 
never  met  any  one  who  claimed  to  know 
everything. 

Inebriated  One:  “Well,  I can  tell  you 
something  you  don’t  know!  My  wife  is 
your  washerwoman,  and  I'm  wearing  one 
of  your  shirts!”  — Passing  Show. 

* * 

He  was  a very  seedy  and  pale,  but  with- 
al a droll,  specimen  of  the  hard-up  citi- 
zen. 

The  wind  whistled  through  his  meager 
attire  as  he  stopped  an  elderly  gentle- 
man on  Waterloo  Bridge  on  Christmas 
Eve  and  asked  for  aid. 

“What  do  you  do  for  a living?”  asked 
the  benevolent  old  man. 

The  beggar  smiled  grimly,  and  held  up 
a tattered  coat-sleeve. 

“I’ve  been  collecting  rents  for  some 
time  past,”  he  said,  lugubriously. 

The  elderly  man  saw  the  point,  and  his 
eye  twinkled  as  he  gave  the  “rent”-col- 
lector  sixpence.  — Tit-Bits. 


“So  you  have  been  to  France  again, 
Mrs.  Towson?” 

“Yes,  we  can’t  keep  away  from  Paris. 
Indeed,  my  daughter  says  we’re  regular 
Parasites !”  " -Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“So  you  loved  and  lost,  eh,  old  chap?” 

“On  the  contrary,  I came  out  a winner.” 

“How  was  that?” 

“She  returned  my  presents,  and  acci- 
dently put  in  some  of  the  other  fellow’s.” 
— Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

Wife:  “I  found  an  egg  in  the  coal-bin 
this  morning.  That’s  a queer  place  for  a 
hen  to  lay  in.” 

Husband:  “Just  the  place,  my  dear, 
just  the  place.  If  our  hens  begin  to  lay  in 
coal  for  us,  we  won’t  need  to  mind  how 
the  price  goes  up.”  — Quibbles. 

* * 

Prison  Visitor:  “My  good  man,  is  there 
anything  I can  do  for  you  outside  the 
jail?” 

Convict:  “I’d  appreciate  it  very  much, 
lady,  if  you’d  call  on  the  mayor  and  ask 
him  to  extend  to  me  the  freedom  of  the 
city !”  — Mirror. 

* * 

“They  say  Boggs  is  crazy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  golf,  and  his  wife  is  equally  crazy 
over  auction  sales.” 

“Yes,  and  the  funny  part  of  it  is  they 
both  talk  in  their  sleep.  The  other  night 
a lodger  in  the  next  flat  heard  Boggs 
shout  ‘Fore!’  and  immediately  Mrs.  Boggs 
yelled,  ‘Four  and  a quarter!”’ 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

They  had  spent  the  day  in  a cold,  driv- 
ing rain,  fishing,  and  were  returning  with 
empty  baskets  and  tried  tempers.  As 
they  entered  the  village  a large  dog  ran 
at  them,  barking  furiously.  One  of  the 
fishermen  kicked  it  away  carelessly. 

“Aren’t  you  afraid  he  will  go  for  you 
if  you  do  that?”  asked  his  friend. 

His  companion  looked  sadly  and  sor- 
rowfully into  his  face. 

“I  only  wish  he  would,”  was  the  other’s 
reply.  “I’d  chance  almost  anything  to  be 
able  to  go  home  and  say  I’d  had  a bite.” 

— Clippings. 

* * 

A lover  of  music,  who  had  been  to  hear 
one  of  the  great  operas,  was  expatiating 
upon  its  beauties  to  an  unresponsive  friend 
who  did  not  appear  to  be  interested.  The 
music-lover  was  hurt. 

“Look  here,”  he  protested,  “don’t  you 
think  music  is  of  some  practical  benefit  in 
life?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  the  unresponsive  one. 
“Judging  from  the  portraits  I have  seen 
of  eminent  musicians,  especially  pianists, 

I should  say  that  music  is  a splendid  thing 
to  keep  the  hair  from  falling  out!” 

■ — Passing  Shoic. 

* * 

At  a dinner  given  by  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  a little  kingdom  which  shall  be 
nameless,  a distinguished  diplomat  com- 
plained to  his  host  that  the  minister  of 
justice,  who  had  been  sitting  on  his  left, 
had  stolen  his  watch. 

“Ah,  he  shouldn’t  have  done  that,”  said 
the  prime  minister,  in  tones  of  annoy- 
ance: “I  will  get  it  back  for  you.” 

Sure  enough,  toward  the  end  of  the 
evening  the  watch  was  returned  to  its 
owner. 

“And  what  did  he  say?”  asked  the  dip- 
lomat. 

“’Sh-li,”  cautioned  the  host,  glancing 
anxiously  about  him.  “He  doesn’t  know 
that  I’ve  got  it  back.”  — Tit-Bits. 
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CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT 

(Continued  from  'page  247.) 

or  half-mistress  of  the  sea  is  a matter  of 
interest.  Herewith  some  considerations: 
If  Britain  absolutely  loses  the  command 
of  the  sea  in  war-time  it  loses  the  control 
and  aid  of  13,040,000  square  miles  of  its 
territory.  In  a similar  situation  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  absolutely  lose  only  125,- 
833  square  miles,  for  Alaska  and  Panama 
can  still  be  reached  by  land  after  a 
fashion. 

If  Britain  absolutely  loses  the  command 
of  the  sea  in  war-time  there  will  remain 
to  it,  as  the  headquarters  of  the  empire 
and  the  center  of  resistance,  88,729  square 
miles,  which  is  about  the  area  of  Victoria 
and  rather  less  than  that  of  Maoriland. 
The  United  States,  if  similarly  defeated 
and  cut  off,  would  have  3,026,000  square 
miles  to  live  on,  not  including  Alaska  and 
Panama. 

Britain,  if  defeated  at  sea  and  cut  off, 
would  have  some  five  hundred  persons  per 
square  mile  to  support,  and  would  in- 
evitably be  starved  into  surrender  unless 
some  powerful  combination  came  to  its 
help' — doubtless  for  a big  consideration. 
The  United  States,  similarly  situated, 
would  have  rather  over  thirty  persons  per 
square  mile  to  support — less' if  it  kept  its 
hold  on  Alaska.  It  could  laugn  at  the  idea 
of  blockade  and  famine,  and  could  actual- 
ly proceed  to  put  the  victorious  enemy  on 
short  commons  by  ceasing  to  supply  him 
with  cotton,  oil,  meat,  copper,  etc. 

Britain,  if  utterly  defeated  at  sea, 
would  be  less  than  the  new  Serbia,  which 
has  at  least  land  outlets.  The  United 
States,  defeated  at  sea,  would  still  be  the 
sixth  great  power  for  size,  probably  the 
second  for  strength,  and  perhaps  the  first 
for  wealth,  seeing  that  it  could  flatly  re- 
fuse to  pay  indemnities  to  a foe  who  had 
merely  destroyed  its  ships  and  cut  off  a 
few  scattered  colonies. 

Britain,  if  wrecked  as  a sea  power, 
would  have  no  future,  for  only  by  sea 
could  it  build  a new  empire.  The  United 
States,  if,  maddened  by  defeat,  it  started 
a career  of  land  conquest,  would  still  have 
a chance  to  take  Canada  and  Mexico,  block 
the  Panama  Canal,  spread  into  South 
America,  and  build  up  such  a power  as 
the  world  has  never  seen.  Then  it  could 
resume  sea  adventure  with  a light  heart. 

So,  naturally,  this  excited,  bustling- 
world  takes  on  a new  complexion  when 
there  is  talk  of  the  vast,  rich,  capable, 
hitherto  quiescent  monster  of  the  New 
World  demanding  even  a half-share  in  the 
ownership  of  the  waters.  When  things 
are  so  evenly  balanced,  one  well-placed 
shot  might  turn  the  scale  and  alter  the 
world’s  history. 

The  United  States  has  the  wealth,  the 
access  to  two  oceans,  the  coast-line,  the 
population,  and  the  invulnerability  against 
famine  that  Germany  lacked  when  the 
Hun  made  his  foolish  bid  for  Neptune’s 
trident.  If  it  cares  to  concentrate  its 
attention  on  naval  enterprise,  it  is  more 
free  to  do  so  than  any  power  that  ever 
existed  since  Britain  gave  up  its  isolation 
and  began  to  lay  in  foreign  possessions. 
Holland,  Venice,  Carthage,  Athens  and 
Phoenicia,  even  when  they  ruled  the  seas, 
were  petty,  precarious  dominions  at  head- 
quarters, with  bigger  competitors  on  the 
other  side  of  an  invisible  border.  The 
rear  attack  by  land  finished  them,  and 
they  died  for  want  of  sufficient  nucleus. 

The  United  States  is  all  nucleus.  If  a 
country  which  can  afford  to  outbuild  Brit- 
ain propose  to  do  it  or  something  ap- 
proaching it,  and  if  a country  which  can 


afford  to  lose  naval  wars  proposes  to  com- 
pete with  one  to  which  the  loss  of  a naval 
war  would  be  ruin,  and  if  the  new  coun- 
try proposes  a sort  of  equal  gamble,  at 
which,  through  force  of  circumstances,  it 
stakes  a penny  to  the  old  country’s  pound, 
then  there  will  be  urgent  need  for  a 
working  agreement  amounting  practical- 
ly to  an  amalgamation  of  interests. 

Otherwise  the  British  Empire  will  exist 
on  sufferance.  It  is  the  one  state  in  the 
world  which  was  created  and  endures  by 
absolute  marine  supremacy,  and  if  it  can’t 
keep  that  absolute  supremacy  it  will  be 
time  to  take  in  a partner.  Otherwise  a 
day  may  come  when  the  U.  S.  person  will 
invert  the  proposition,  and  reckon  that  he 
is  taking  in  a partner. — Sydney  Bulletin. 
* * 

THE  BANAT  OF  TEMESVAR 

It  is  in  every  way  subject  for  congrat- 
ulation that  the  Peace  Conference  seems 
to  have  tackled  the  thorny  question  of  the 
division  of  the  banat  of  Temesvar  with  a 
certain  amount  of  resolution,  a pleasing- 
contrast  to  the  policy  of  drift  and  hesi- 
tation that  has  been  manifested  regard- 
ing other  sections  of  territory  subject  to 
contest  between  the  various  nations. 

The  Conference  has  further  the  good 
fortune  to  have  among  its  members  two 
politicians  of  the  experience  and  breadth 
of  view  of  M.  Nicolas  Pashitch,  the  for- 
mer Serbian  premier,  the  Nestor  of  Bal- 
kan statesmen,  and  M.  Bratiano,  the 
trusted  adviser  of  King  Ferdinand  of 
Roumania. 

The  banat  is  one  of  the  richest  prizes 
of  the  war,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile regions  in  the  whole  world.  An 
equitable  division  is  no  easy  task,  as  there 
is  no  distinct  line  of  cleavage,  the  Serbian 
and  Roumanian  populations  shading  into 
one  another  over  a large  section  of  ter- 
ritory. 

The  appearance  of  M.  Pashitch  and  M. 
Bratiano  before  the  Peace  Conference 
disclosed  the  fact  that  there  exists  yet  an- 
other secret  treaty  which  was  drawn  up 
in  order  to  induce  Roumania  to  enter  the 


war  on  the  side  of  the  allies.  But  unlike 
the  secret  treaty  of  London,  it  was  only 
a secret  document  as  regards  enemy  coun- 
tries, as  the  Serbian  government  had  the 
text  communicated  to  it  and  was  a con- 
senting party  to  its  terms. 

But  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  a trea- 
ty drawn  up  on  broad  lines  to  provide  for 
every  contingency,  so  there  naturally  re- 
mains much  to  discuss  on  both  sides  be- 
fore a solution  satisfactory  to  everybody 
can  be  found. 

At  first,  as  the  result  of  military  opera- 
tions, a somewhat  strained  and  dangerous 
position  was  created  between  Serbia  and 
Roumania.  Generals  commanding  rival 
armies,  whose  chief  care  is  to  assure  the 
greatest  amount  of  tactical  and  strategic 
advantages  to  the  troops  under  their 
command  are  notoriously  bad  diploma- 
tists and  likely  to  prefer  the  “fortiter  in 
re”  to  the  “suaviter  in  modo.” 

This  was  the  case  in  the  Temesvar  re- 
gion, where  the  Serbian  and  Roumanian 
armies  found  themselves  face  to  face. 
Fortunately  the  allies  for  once  acted 
promptly  and  ordered  both  sides  to  re- 
turn from  the  contested  points,  which 
were  then,  in  the  general  interest,  occu- 
pied by  French  troops. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  division  of 
the  banat  of  Temesvar  will  offer  consid- 
erable difficulties,  and  that  on  account  of 
the  mingling  of  the  races  it  will  be  in- 
evitable that  certain  minorities  will  al- 
ways remain  on  the  territories  apportioned 
to  either  side.  But  everything  depends 
on  the  spirit  in  which  the  negotiations  and 
delimitations  are  carried  out. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Peace  Con- 
ference is  to  be  congratulated  in  having 
the  opposing  interests  in  the  hands  of  M. 
Pashitch  and  M.  Bratiano.  Both  are  men 
of  tried  patriotism  and  can  be  trusted  to 
defend  thoroughly  the  interests  of  their 
respective  countries,  but  they  are  also 
men  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  difficult 
art  of  government.  Their  experience  and 
moderation  is  a good  augury  for  a peace- 
ful settlement.  — Washington  Post. 
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The  NOTE  of  PRAISE 

Dwight  E.  Woodbridge,  Duluth,  Minn:  "I 

certainly  do  admire  The  Bellman.  Its  editorials 
are  so  clean-cut  and  clear  and  timely  and  well 
considered,  its  articles  are  so  good,  its  English 
so  excellent.  Whoever  selects  its  poetry  is  sure 
a J im  Dandy  on  the  real  stuff.  And  typographi- 
cally it  is  beautiful.” 

n 

The  SHOCK  of  PARTING 

1.  H.  M.  McKnight,  Pittsburgh,  Pa:  "Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  cancel  my  subscription 
to  The  Bellman  at  the  close  of  the  current 
year.  . . I cannot  say  I am  as  pleased  with  the 
political  attitude  of  the  paper  during  our  partici- 
pation in  the  war  as  you  say  many  of  your  other 
subscribers  have  been.” 

R£G>5TEReo  u.  s.  patent  office 


Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  of  the  old,  original,  before-the-war  quality,  is  again 
on  the  market.  It  is  the  same  high  quality  with  which  were  made  those 
delicious  cakes,  cookies,  pastries,  biscuits,  and  breads  you  used  to  have. 
See  that  your  cook  buys  Pillsbury’s  Best. 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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THE  REACTIONARIES 
It  is  rather  significant  that  the  idea  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  met  with 
no  serious  objections  on  the  part  of  its 
present  opponents  during  the  long  period 
since  it  was  first  suggested  as  one  of  the 
ultimate  aims  of  the  war,  should  so  sud- 
denly have  developed  tendencies  most 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  as  it  approaches  realization  in  fact. 

It  is  not  a new  idea  by  any  means.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  it  was  not  original 
with  President  Wilson.  The  League  to 
Enforce  Peace,  of  which  Mr.  Taft  and  Judge  Parker 
were  among  the  organizers,  advanced  it  some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  while  many  may  have  considered  it  some- 
what visionary  and  impractical,  there  was  no  protest 
against  it  as  being  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  threatening  the  foundations  of  the  re- 
public, or  even  as  imperiling  that  precious  tradition,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

It  remained  for  certain  Republican  senators  suddenly 
and  by  a singularly  concerted  unanimity  of  opinion  to 
discover  that,  instead  of  being  most  desirable,  the  League 
of  Nations  is  extremely  reprehensible;  instead  of  being- 
designed  to  promote  peace,  it  is  artfully  calculated  to 
encourage  war,  and,  worst  of  all,  that  should  it  be  formed, 
it  will  rob  this  country  of  its  birthright,  and  inevitably 
involve  it  in  the  most  disastrous  international  complica- 
tions. 

This  ajjpalling  discovery  comes,  by  a curious  coinci- 
dence, just  at  the  time  when  the  prospects  for  its  success- 
ful organization  seem  to  be  most  promising,  and  by  an- 
other curious  coincidence,  simultaneously  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  President  Wilson  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  fac- 
tor in  consummating  the  plans  for  its  formation. 


As  long  as  Mr.  Taft,  until  now  a Republican  in  good 
standing,  was  the  chief  advocate  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, going  about  the  country  organizing  an  academic 
movement  among  the  people  in  support  of  it,  these  excel- 
lent senators  found  it  blameless  enough,  or,  if  they  did 
not,  they  were  certainly  not  very  outspoken  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  it.  As  soon  as  President  Wilson,  adopting  it  as  a 
vital  principle  to  be  practically  applied  without  delay, 
went  to  France  and  succeeded  in  impressing  it  upon  the 
representatives  of  other  nations  as  a movement  no  longer 
to  be  dreamed  about,  but  to  be  put  into  immediate  effect; 
as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  theoretical  and  promises  to 
become  real,  its  entire  character  changes,  and  it  becomes 
an  unmitigated  evil  instead  of  a much-desired  blessing. 

One  might  even  suspect,  from  the  suddenness  and 
unanimity  with  which  these  senators  have  either  changed 
their  minds  or  found  that  they  had  convictions  on  the 
subject,  and  most  intense  and  earnest  convictions,  that 
the  League  of  Nations  had  by  agreement  been  selected 
as  the  most  promising  point  of  attack  upon  the  President, 
and  that  politics  rather  than  patriotism  or  considerations 
for  the  world’s  welfare  was  responsible  for  this  united 
campaign  against  it. 

Mr.  Taft  is  too  honest  and  straightforward  to  sacri- 
fice his  convictions  and  abandon  what  he  devoutly  believes 
to  be  a movement  for  the  world’s  good  in  obedience  to 
the  dictation  of  his  party  leaders.  He  has  frankly  and 
freely  expressed  himself  concerning  the  senators  who  are 
opposing  the  League  of  Nations,  and  his  opinion  of  them 
was  so  unflattering  that  it  is  said  by  reason  of  it  he  has 
seriously  impaired  his  chances  of  being  the  next  candi- 
date of  his  party  for  the  presidency. 

It  is  probable  that  the  threat  of  penalizing  him  for 
his  outspoken  denunciation  of  senatorial  pettifoggery 
during  a momentous  crisis  in  the  world’s  history  will  have 
no  terrors  whatever  for  Mr.  Taft,  who  has  long  outgrown 
the  fear  of  partisan  revenge  in  the  knowledge,  born  of 
his  wide  experience  since  he  left  the  White  House,  that 
it  is  the  American  people  and  not  a group  of  senators 
who  make  presidents. 

Both  President  Wilson  and  former  President  Taft 
fully  realize  that  their  strength  in  support  of  the  League 
of  Nations  rests  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  the  favor  of 
the  American  public.  As  usual,  the  senators  who  are  now 
opposing  the  practical  consummation  of  a movement 
toward  which  the  whole  world  has  been  looking  longingly 
ever  since  the  war  began,  are  not  in  touch  with  the  real 
tendencies  and  aspirations  of  the  time,  and,  desperately 
warring  against  a tidal  wave,  they  have  mistakenly 
espoused  a reactionary  and  narrow-minded,  as  well  as  an 
infinitely  contemptible,  policy,  which  will  inevitably  land 
them  high  and  dry  upon  the  shoals  where  lie  the  derelicts 
of  political  life,  men  who  before  them  have  mis-read  the 
chart  of  public  opinion. 

While  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Taft,  representing 
opposing  political  parties,  stand  together  and  speak  to- 
gether for  a common  purpose  and  from  a common  plat- 
form, both  advocating  the  ideals  for  which  America  went 
to  war,  and  both  determined  to  support  the  League  of 
Nations  as  a cause  superseding  all  political  or  partisan 
objects,  the  opposing  senators  are  undertaking  a League 
of  Pinheads  to  defeat  them,  and,  incidentally,  to  defeat 
the  aspirations  of  the  world,  a somewhat  sorry  spectacle. 

The  League  of  Nations  contains  nothing,  either  in 
its  present  incomplete  form  or  in  its  potentialities,  antag- 
onistic to  the  principles  of  American  government.  It 
threatens  nothing  essential  to  democracy,  and  cannot  im- 
peril in  the  slightest  degree  the  future  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  These  newly  discovered  senatorial  mare’s 
nests  are  purely  imaginary,  and  are  concocted  solely  for 
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partisan  purposes.  The  arguments  disclosing  them  are 
as  shallow  and  insincere  as  they  are  shameful,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  misled  by  them. 

The  League  of  Pinheads  may  resolve  itself  into 
Thirty-Seven  Senators  versus  the  American  People,  but 
it  will  be  powerless  to  stay  the  onward  march  of  events. 
The  world  is  no  longer  thinking  in  terms  of  individual 
governments,  and  purely  political  divisions  have  ceased 
to  count  in  America  as  elsewhere.  On  one  thing  only  are 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  resolutely  determined  and  united: 
there  shall  be  no  more  Avars.  They  will  support  those 
who  are  honestly  and  earnestly  doing  their  utmost  to 
bring  this  about,  regardless  of  political  combinations  and 
partisan  maneuvering. 

The  League  of  Nations,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a real 
movement  to  prevent  wars  in  the  future.  It  is  an  honest 
movement.  It  is  the  only  one  there  is.  Being  humanly 
devised,  it  doubtless  has  its  defects,  and  these  can  and 
will  be  remedied  as  experience  discloses  them.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  world,  and  if  it  should  be  brought  to  nothing, 
chaos  will  follow,  and  woe  to  those  responsible  for  it. 

While  President  Wilson  was  in  France,  and  various 
senators  were  assailing  him,  Senator  Williams  in  a speech 
said:  “There  he  is  over  there  doing  his  best  work  as  far 
as  he  can,  and  there  is  nothing  more  tragic,  to  my  mind, 
than,  needing  above  all  things  the  sympathy  of  his  own 
people  and  yearning  that  his  hands  should  be  upheld, 
while  he  is  thus  engaged  in  trying  to  consummate  the 
highest  form  of  international  idealism  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity,  you  have  been  striking  him  in  the  fifth  rib  with 
a dagger  every  time  under  some  pretense  or  another. 
What  good  were  you  doing  the  world,  what  good  were 
you  doing  Europe,  what  good  were  you  doing  humanity, 
by  it?” 

BRINGING  HISTORY  TO  LIFE 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  almost  nobody  knows 
much  about  history.  Not  only  are  names  and  dates  mat- 
ters of  nearly  universal  obscurity,  but,  what  is  vastly 
more  important,  the  ideas  and  customs  of  the  past,  and 
the  people  who  shaped  them,  are  lost  in  the  mist  of  time. 
This  has  been  brought  out  sharply  by  the  great  war, 
which,  resting  as  it  did  on  a foundation  of  centuries  of 
history,  showed  how  little  most  people  really  knew  of  the 
conditions  which  produced  it.  Here  and  there,  however, 
a period  or  a figure  stands  out  with  startling  clearness. 
This  is  not  necessarily  because  of  its  importance.  Take, 
as  a single  illustration,  Fouquet,  Louis  XIV’s  superin- 
tendent of  finance.  Fouquet  is  not  a great  figure  in  the 
world’s  history ; his  career  finds  no  real  echo  in  the  events 
of  future  periods.  None  the  less,  there  are  thousands  of 
boys  in  England  and  America,  and  tens  of  thousands  in 
France,  who,  though  they  have  immense  difficulties  in 
placing  Edward  III,  or  Charles  the  Bold,  or  Martin 
Luther,  can  tell  you  all  about  Fouquet,  not  merely  as  a 
figure  in  history,  but  as  a man.  They  can  tell  you  about 
his  friends,  and  what  he  had  for  dinner,  and  why  he 
failed  to  get  along  with  his  royal  master,  simply  because 
Dumas  built  a considerable  part  of  “Louise  de  la  Val- 
liere”  around  him. 

Dumas  is  worth  dwelling  on  as  a teacher  of  history. 
Of  course  he  distorted  facts  and  dates  to  suit  himself, 
but  he  made  his  people  live.  Louis  XIII,  Richelieu  and 
Villiers;  Mazarin,  Charles  I and  the  Cardinal  de  Retz; 
Louis  XIV,  Monk  and  Fouquet:  the  outstanding  figures 
of  France  and  England  for  a full  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  as  vivid  and  unforgettable  as  the  foremost 
men  of  today.  How  many,  from  mere  history,  could 
tell  anything  about  the  events  preceding  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II?  The  story  of  Monk  and  his  voyage  to 


Holland  in  D’Artagnan’s  wooden  box  may  not  be  well 
founded,  but  it  drives  home  the  knowledge  that  there  was 
such  a man  as  Monk  in  those  days,  and  that  he  played  a 
leading  part  in  bringing  Charles  back  to  England — a 
service  of  doubtful  merit,  by  the  way. 

There  are  plenty  of  such  teachers  of  history.  Scott 
still  remains  one  of  the  greatest  of  them.  It  is  to  Scott 
and  to  Victor  Hugo  that  the  world  owes  its  Louis  XI, 
the  Louis  of  “Quentin  Durward”  and  “Notre  Dame  de 
Paris.”  It  is  from  “Waverley”  that  we  get  most  of  what 
we  know  about  Charles  Stuart,  the  Young  Pretender; 
from  “Old  Mortality”  that  we  learn  about  the  Scottish 
Covenanters;  from  “The  Talisman”  and  “Ivanhoe”  that 
we  draw  our  pictures  of  Richard  I and  the  crusades. 
Instances  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  one,  peculiar- 
ly striking,  is  enough  to  make  the  point:  it  needed  a 
Polish  novelist  to  make  the  Rome  of  Nero’s  day  a reality 
to  the  readers  of  the  English-speaking  world.  History 
had  been  produced  by  the  hundredweight  to  expound 
the  development  of  Christianity  in  the  world’s  capital 
during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era ; but  it  was 
“Quo  Vadis”  which  first  converted  historical  abstractions 
into  living  realities. 

There  have  been  a few  historians  who  have  worked 
with  the  genius  of  the  novelist.  Carlyle  is  the  great 
English  example ; his  “F rederick  the  Great”  is  as  good  a 
story  as  one  can  find  anywhere  catalogued  under  “Fic- 
tion,” and  its  men  and  women  live  in  one’s  memory  after 
the  dates  and  treaty  provisions  have  faded  out  of  sight. 
Why  does  his  “French  Revolution”  remain  at  once  the 
most  inaccurate  and  the  best  history  of  that  extraordinary 
period,  save  because  its  vigorous  vitality  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  meticulous  accuracy  of  later  historians  ? On 
the  French  Revolution  a writer  of  the  present  day  stands 
with  Carlyle  among  those  who  have  made  history  live: 
Hilaire  Belloc,  whose  “Marie  Antoinette”  is  as  memo- 
rable as  it  is  manifestly  partisan  and  unsound.  Yet 
neither  Carlyle  nor  Belloc  has  done  for  the  Revolution 
what  Charles  Dickens  did  when  he  wrote  “A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.” 

Fiction  is  not  only  the  illumination,  but  also  the 
broadest  gateway,  of  history.  It  is  above  all  others  the 
“way  in.”  Nobody,  lacking  a genuine  interest,  will  ever 
get  far  in  reading  history;  and  interest  comes  first  of 
all  from  a vivid  picture  of  life.  In  countless  instances, 
people  have  undertaken  long  and  really  profound  studies 
of  special  periods  or  movements  because  their  enthusiasm 
was  first  awakened  by  novels  in  which  the  chief  figures 
were  dragged  out  of  the  obscurity  of  mere  fact  into  the 
light  of  romance.  The  novel-writer  bases  his  fiction  on 
fact,  but  most  readers  work  the  other  way  round,  and 
base  their  knowledge  of  historical  fact  on  an  interest 
born  of  fiction. 

The  ordinary  course  of  study  in  schools  has  provided 
more  or  less  perfunctory  work  in  United  States  and 
English  history,  with  Greek  and  Roman  history  added 
for  those  who  want  it.  The  events  of  the  past  few  years 
have  demonstrated  that  this  is  very  far  from  being 
enough.  The  United  States  has  abandoned  its  provincial 
isolation,  and  become  a part  of  the  family  of  nations ; 
the  history  of  Europe  has  acquired  a new  meaning.  It 
is  no  longer  permissible  for  an  intelligent  man  or  woman 
to  know  nothing  of  the  development  of  France;  it  is 
important  that  he  should  see  with  some  degree  of  clear- 
ness into  the  past  of  Russia,  Germany  and  Italy. 

All  this  can  be  learned  from  textbooks  of  history,  but 
very  few  are  going  to  learn  it  that  way,  unless,  at  least, 
they  obtain  a good  start  along  a more  highly  colored  road. 
The  historical  novel  is  today  an  essential  part  of  educa- 
tion. While  forming  a welcome  relief  from  the  mass  of 
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contemporary  “problem”  fiction,  and  bringing  a breath 
of  fresh  air  into  the  somewhat  foggy  atmosphere  of  cur- 
rent novel-writing,  it  teaches  its  real  lesson  in  prophesy- 
ing over  the  dry  bones  of  history,  and  calling  to  life  the 
men  and  women  who  have  done  most  to  make  the  world 
what  it  is. 


GETTING  TOGETHER 

The  average  workingman  is  not  very  different  in  his 
attitude  toward  life  from  the  average  employer.  He  is 
an  individualist.  He  likes  to  feel  that  he  is  forming  his 
own  associations  and  is  working  out  his  own  problems. 
Particularly  does  he  resent  anything  that  seems  to  him  to 
savor  in  any  sense  of  patronage.  He  is  quite  unim- 
pressed by  the  provision  of  clubhouses,  gymnasiums,  ath- 
letic fields  and  swimming  pools.  He  says,  however  mis- 
takenly: “Give  me  the  money  that  these  things  cost,  and 
I will  provide  them  for  myself.”  He  realizes  that  wel- 
fare institutions  are  provided,  not  from  mere  affection  for 
the  employee,  but  because  thereby  the  employer  hopes  to 
make  him  a more  effective  unit  of  production  in  the  indus- 
trial machine.  Pie  objects,  not  to  the  things  themselves, 
nor  so  much  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given,  as  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  imposed  upon  him,  and  that  he  has 
no  part  in  their  organization  or  control.  He  resents 
paternalism  just  as  keenly  as  his  employer  would  under 
similar  circumstances. 

The  demand  for  municipal  and  government  owner- 
ship arises  in  large  part  from  the  fact  that  the  working 
class  feels,  obscurely  but  actually,  that  thereby  it  will 
have  a part  in  the  control  of  instrumentalities  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  its  own  welfare. 

That  which  is  true  of  welfare  agencies  of  various  sorts 
is,  to  an  even  greater  extent,  the  case  in  matters  that 
relate  to  wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  The 
workman  is  not,  in  every  case,  alive  to  the  desirability  of 
advantages  for  recreation  and  education,  but  he  is  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  good  wages,  reasonable  hours 
and  satisfactory  working  conditions.  Under  the  present 
organization  of  industry,  improvement  in  this  direction 
usually  comes  as  a result  of  a contest  between  two  op- 
posing forces,  which  have  seemed  to  be  mutually  antago- 
nistic; and  what  he  has  won  has  been  by  virtue  of  his 
superior  strength.  The  exigencies  of  competition  require 
the  employer,  on  the  other  hand,  to  get  his  labor  at  the 
lowest  rate  consistent  with  a satisfactory  product. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  such  a concep- 
tion of  industry  is  fundamentally  illogical.  The  interests 
of  employer  and  employed  are  identical.  The  larger  the 
volume  of  profit  to  the  one,  the  larger  his  ability  to  pay 
good  wages  and  to  improve  working  conditions.  Better 

A wages  and  more  convenient  and  sanitary  workshops  re- 
flect themselves  in  increased  output. 

In  an  autocratically  organized  industry,  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  either  of  the  two  parties  to  come  to  under- 
stand the  point  of  view  of  the  other.  The  workman  is 
asked  to  invest  his  entire  capital,  which  is  his  health, 
strength  and  ability  to  work,  in  a business  over  which  he 
has  not  the  slightest  control.  He  can  see  his  employer’s 
limousine,  but  he  is  in  no  way  brought  into  contact  with 

itlie  knowledge  of  materials,  processes  and  markets  on 
which  the  successful  conduct  of  the  business  depends,  nor 
with  the  relation  of  the  element  for  which  he  is  responsible 
to  the  completed  whole.  He  runs  his  machine,  repeating 
the  same  motions  year  after  year,  with  deadening  monot- 
ony. His  only  interest  in  his  product  is  the  resulting  pay 
envelope,  and  his  chief  stimulus  is  the  perennial  contest 
with  the  employing  class. 

If  the  country  is  to  avoid  the  catastrophe  that  will 
come  through  the  spread  of  bolshevik  ideals,  some  way 


must  be  found  by  which  industry  may  have  a more  demo- 
cratic organization.  The  workman  must  be  given  an  in- 
terest in  his  work  that  will  be  more  vital  to  him  than  the 
exchange  of  so  many  hours  of  work  for  so  many  dollars 
of  pay.  He  must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  counts  in  the 
industry  as  an  individual,  and  not  as  a machine;  that  it 
is  worth  his  while  to  have  brains  and  to  use  them.  He  is 
demanding  a larger  share  in  the  return  from  the  industrial 
process ; he  must  be  shown  why  it  is  that  wages  cannot  be 
indefinitely  increased  if  the  business  is  to  continue. 

Some  employers  are  already  working  out  a programme 
such  as  this  through  the  development  of  the  shop  com- 
mittee, in  which  the  laborer  comes  into  actual  contact  with 
the  management;  other  methods  will  doubtless  be  discov- 
ered. Schemes  of  profit-sharing,  and  provisions  by  which 
the  workingmen  may  become  shareholders  in  the  plant, 
such  as  those  in  effect  in  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany, are  no  longer  in  the  experimental  stage.  The 
United  States  is  at  the  beginning  of  a new  epoch  of  its 
industrial  evolution,  and  the  successful  man  of  the  future 
will  be  he  who  can  best  adapt  himself  to  the  new  condi- 
tions. Democracy  is  no  longer  a theory;  it  is  a fact,  and 
employers  of  labor  who  cannot  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  era  will  either  go  to  the  wall  or  they  will  draw  down 
with  them,  into  an  abyss  of  anarchy,  those  who  are  sin- 
cerely striving  to  live  in  the  new  day. 

A DISGRACEFUL  FILIBUSTER 

Congress  has  adjourned  without  passing  a number  of 
important  measures,  including  an  appropriation  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  for  railway  administra- 
tion, and  the  army  and  navy  bills.  This  was  due  to  a 
filibuster  conducted  by  a small  group  of  Republican  sen- 
ators, consisting  of  the  ever-infamous  La  Follette,  of 
Wisconsin,  who  jibbered  for  four  hours.  Senator  France, 
of  Maryland,  who  spoke  for  two  hours,  and  Senator  Sher- 
man, of  Illinois,  who  wagged  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  for 
nearly  five  hours. 

The  combined  efforts  of  these  distinguished  statesmen 
succeeded  in  blocking  further  legislation  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session,  which  expired  by  law  at  noon  on 
March  4.  Fortunately  two  important  measures,  the  wheat 
guaranty  act  and  the  Victory  Loan  bill,  passed. 

Even  Senator  Lodge,  partisan  as  he  is,  deplored  the 
failure  to  pass  necessary  legislation.  The  Republican 
senators  who  insisted  upon  filibustering  were  beyond 
reason  or  control,  telling  the  leaders  of  their  party  that 
their  action  was  “personal,”  and  not  a “party  affair.” 

The  threat  to  hold  up  legislation  was  made  in  order 
to  force  the  President  to  call  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress, which  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
return  to  France.  In  commenting  on  the  result  he  said: 

A group  of  men  in  the  Senate  have  deliberately 
chosen  to  embarrass  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  imperil  the  financial  interests  of  the  railway 
systems  of  the  country  and  make  arbitrary  use  of  powers 
intended  to  be  employed  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

“It  is  plainly  my  present  duty  to  attend  the  Peace 
Conference  in  Paris.  It  is  also  my  duty  to  be  in  close 
contact  with  the  public  business  during  a session  of  the 
Congress.  I must  take  my  choice  between  these  two 
duties,  and  I confidently  hope  that  the  people  of  the 
country  will  think  that  I am  making  the  right  choice.” 

In  placing  the  responsibility  where  it  justly  belongs, 
and  in  standing  firm  against  coercion  attempted  for  purely 
political  reasons,  the  President,  in  accordance  with  his 
custom,  appeals  confidently  to  the  judgment  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  a tribunal  which  the  filibustering  sen- 
ators, caring  only  for  their  “personal”  interests,  and  rest- 
ing secure,  for  the  time  being,  in  their  immunity  from 
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punishment  by  the  citizens  of  the  states  they  represent, 
absolutely  ignore. 

Nevertheless,  such  tactics,  so'  manifestly  unfair  and 
unpatriotic,  cannot  but  affect  unfavorably  the  repute  of 
the  party  to  which  they  belong,  which,  although  it  will 
control  the  next  Congress,  has  no  very  wide  margin  of 
popular  favor  to  hazard  by  such  obviously  disgraceful 
procedure. 

The  country  as  a whole  will  breathe  a sigh  of  the  most 
intense  relief  that  Congress  has  adjourned,  after  being 
in  continuous  session  since  April,  1917.  Nothing  could 
better  contribute  to  the  tranquilization  and  stabilization 
of  affairs;  the  people  are  weary  of  new  legislation  and 
incessant  windjamming,  and  will  welcome  a respite,  brief 
though  it  may  be. 

AN  ECHO  OF  BELGIAN  RELIEF 

Many  readers  of  The  Bellman  generously  contributed 
to  The  Millers’  Belgian  Relief  Movement,  which  sent 
a cargo  of  flour  to  Belgium  in  the  early  part  of  1915, 
and  therefore  may  be  interested  in  this  gratifying  story 
of  its  timeliness  in  one  instance. 

Following  the  first  shipment,  which  included  all  the 
flour  available  at  the  time  it  was  made,  the  management 
found  itself  in  possession  of  a certain  amount  of  money 
which  came  to  hand  subsequently.  Having  observed, 
while  in  Liege  engaged  in  relief  work,  that  the  bread  in 
that  city  was  particularly  bad,  the  director  asked  and 
obtained  permission  from  Mr.  Hoover,  chairman  of  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  to  devote  the  remain- 
der of  the  funds  on  hand  to  the  purchase  of  as  much  flour 
as  it  would  buy  to  be  delivered  especially  and  exclusively 
to  Liege. 

This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  flour  went  for- 
ward, consigned  to  the  local  relief  committee  in  Liege. 
Transportation  in  those  days  was  long  delayed  and  most 
uncertain,  but  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  gave 
particular  attention  and  care  to  this  shipment,  and,  al- 
though it  was  perhaps  a year  later,  a letter  finally  came 
from  Mr.  Van  Hoegaerden,  head  of  the  Liege  relief  com- 
mittee, that  the  flour  had  arrived.  Its  quality  was  so  good 
compared  with  that  on  hand,  however,  that  it  had  been 
determined  to  use  it  exclusively  for  the  children  and 
babies  of  the  province,  a disposition  of  the  shipment  that 
was,  of  course,  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  senders. 

Months  and  years  passed.  Communications  with 
Liege  became  more  and  more  difficult,  and  finally,  when 
the  United  States  entered  the  war,  ceased  altogether.  No 
one  outside  of  Belgium  knew  how  the  people  of  the  heroic 
city  fared,  except  that  the  Commission  for  Relief  still 
continued  its  beneficent  efforts  through  Dutch  and  Span- 
ish agents  whom  it  had  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Americans  who  withdrew  with  Brand  Whitlock,  the 
American  minister.  The  shipment  of  flour  was  long  for- 
gotten as  a closed  incident  of  the  past. 

A few  days  ago,  sent  from  Liege  as  soon  as  the  Ger- 
mans had  gone  and  postal  communications  with  the  out- 
side world  were  restored,  the  director  of  the  Millers’ 
Belgian  Relief  Movement  received  a letter  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken,  written  by  a citizen  of 
the  province  of  Liege  and  expressing  his  gratitude.  In- 
closed with  it  was  a photograph  of  the  charming  child 
therein  referred  to,  which  is  herewith  reproduced. 

“Bressoux-Liege,  December  7,  1918. 

“Dear  Sir:  We  are  released  from  the  Germans,  who 
now  themselves  are  tasting  the  charms  of  occupation. 
One  shall  never  forget  the  hateful  regime  we  were  under 
during  four  long  years,  combined  with  the  coldest  cruelty. 
The  Belgian  troops  and  those  of  our  dear  allies  begin  to 


make  their  triumphant  re-entrance  into  our  city  of  Liege. 

We  have  expressed  to  them  our  joy  and  gratitude  with 
magnificent  manifestations. 

‘I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  express  my  sincerest  grati-  • 
tude  and  thanks  to  those  who,  during  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  occupation,  proved  to  be  the  benefactors  of 
the  Belgian  children. 

“At  the  time  we  needed  food  the  most,  and  when 
everything  was  at  top  prices,  our  son  was  born,  on  Julv 
24,  1916. 

“We  have  profited,  joyfully,  from  the  excellent  food 
sent  by  you  in  such  a gracious  way  to  the  Comite  d’Ali- 
mentation  for  the  province  of  Liege.  I have  carefully 
kept  your  name,  and  we  owe  those  who  sent  this  flour  our 
highest  gratitude;  it  is  because  of  this  that  I take  the 
liberty  to  address  you. 

“A  thousand  thanks  for  all  you  have  done  and  for 
having  relieved  the  first  needs  of  our  little  ones.  You 
are  among  those  whom  a father  never  shall  forget.  Per- 
mit me  to  present  to  you  the  photograph  of  your  little 
protege,  Victor  Delvenne;  this  is  all  I can  give  you. 

“Wishing  that  you  take  this  photo  as  a token  of  our 
gratitude  and  profound  sentiments  to  you  and  your  entire 
country. 

“Long  live  the  United  States  of  America! 

“Louis  Delvenne, 

“Civil  Superintendent  of  Engineers.” 

Those  who  made  the  shipment  of  flour  to  Liege  pos- 
sible, looking  at  this  picture  and  reading  this  letter,  will 
hardly  ask  “Was  it  worth  while?” 
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What  is  the  general  state  of 
things  in  Europe  at  present? 
This  is  the  question  for  which 
the  entire  world  is  seeking  an 
answer,  and  on  the  whole  vain- 
ly. Never,  even  when  the  war 
censorship  was  at  its  strictest, 
has  so  little  really  been  known 
regarding  European  conditions  as  is  the  case  now.  Every- 
where there  exists  a feeling  that  any  day  may  produce 
startling  and  possibly  alarming  changes,  yet  no  one  can 
tell  what  form  these  changes  are  likely  to  take. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  state  of  uncertainty: 
first,  the  absolute  shortage  of  news ; and  second,  the 
strong  bias  of  practically  every  medium  through  which 
news  is  made  public.  The  cabled  reports  from  Paris,  and 
those  covering  developments  in  Germany  and  Russia,  have 
been  so  numerous  and  so  sensational  as  to  crowd  out  most 
of  the  bulletins  from  nations  which,  like  England,  are 
sufficiently  untroubled  to  be  able  to  give  the  world  news 
of  genuine  value.  In  Paris  the  Peace  Conference  issues 
only  such  statements  as  it  pleases,  and  in  the  absence 
of  many  of  its  leaders,  it  says  little.  The  German 
news  is,  even  now,  practically  all  at  second  or  third 
hand;  nearly  all  the  cables  are  dated  from  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  Berne  or  Paris.  The  Associated  Press  is 
maintaining  a service  from  Berlin,  generally  “delayed,” 
but  Berlin  is  probably  no  nearer  Munich,  from  the  stand- 
point of  accurate  news,  than  New  York  is. 

As  for  bias  and  prejudice,  every  correspondent  and 
every  news  agency  or  newspaper  appears  to  have  so 
marked  a special  purpose  that  all  this  news  is  definitely 
colored.  The  Paris  “special  correspondence”  all  depends 
on  the  view  the  writer  happens  to  take  of  the  League 
of  Nations;  the  German  and  Russian  bulletins  are  So- 
cialist, Bolshevik  or  Reactionary  propaganda.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  anything 
approaching  a clear  or  correct  notion  of  what  is  going 
on;  and  the  following  statement  is  rather  a guess  than  a 
summary  of  reliable  news. 


CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

The  reports  from  Germany  during  the  past  week  have 
dealt  mostly  with  riots  and  strikes.  Probably  they  are 
somewhat  exaggerated,  as  has  been  the  case  all  along; 
nevertheless,  the  situation  is  clearly  very  serious.  The 
mass  of  the  German  people  is  undoubtedly  back  of  the 
Majority  Socialist  government,  but  this  government  has 
the  great  disadvantage  of  being  too  radical  for  the  middle 
class,  and  not  radical  enough  for  the  extremists.  Its  sup- 
port is  large,  but  lukewarm.  The  reactionaries,  who  are 
aiding  it  as  the  immediate  protection  against  Bolshevism, 
are  in  no  sense  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  great  Centrist  party,  which,  accepting  the  Majority 
Socialist  regime  as  the  least  of  several  evils,  is  none  the 
less  intensely  opposed  to  it  by  reason  of  its  lack  of  re- 
ligious basis. 

The  Bolshevik  movement  in  Germany  is  probably  not 
inherently  by  any  means  as  strong  as  it  looks,  but  it  is 
able  to  profit  by  circumstances.  In  Bavaria,  particularly, 
it  is  making  good  use  of  the  remains  of  the  separatist 
movement.  A large  element  in  Bavaria,  with  little  or  no 
direct  sympathy  for  Bolshevism,  has  long  cherished  the 


ideal  of  a virtually  independent  Bavaria,  and  has  tradi- 
tionally hated  the  Berlin  government.  All  this  is  making 
the  new  government’s  task  very  difficult,  and  playing 
directly  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies. 

No  one  can  safely  foretell  what  is  likely  to  happen, 
but  it  still  seems  probable  that  the  Majority  Socialists 
will  maintain  themselves  in  control.  For  one  thing,  they 
have  the  enormous  advantage  of  being  actually  in  power, 
with  the  army,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  back  of  them.  More- 
over, they  have  the  support  of  the  victorious  allies,  who 
are  bound,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  aid  any  government  in  Germany  which  is  at 
once  democratic  and  reasonably  stable.  Finally,  they  are 
helped  by  the  utter  lack  of  unity  among  their  domestic 
enemies.  There  is  no  one  great  revolutionary  movement ; 
the  revolts  are  sporadic  and  localized.  A collapse  of  the 
present  government,  which,  even  if  unlikely,  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  entirely  possible,  would  be  an  international 
disaster,  for  there  is  no  group  in  Germany  outside  of  the 
Majority  Socialists  which  appears  to  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  setting  up  a government  with  any  promise  of 
solidity. 

AT  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

The  temporary  absence  of  President  Wilson,  Premier 
Lloyd-George  and  Premier  Orlando,  with  the  confusion 
caused  by  Premier  Clemenceau’s  wound,  has  necessarily 
confined  the  work  of  the  Peace  Conference  to  matters  of 
detail.  Most  of  these  have  been  related  to  the  terms  of 
the  provisional  peace  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  armistice,  and  bridge  over  the  gap  until  the  final 
settlement  is  reached. 

The  reports  issued  are  conflicting  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  appears  that  two  matters  are  making  most  of 
the  trouble  just  now:  the  question  of  indemnities,  and 
the  problem  of  feeding  Germany.  According  to  a news 
report,  not  confirmed  as  yet  by  any  official  announcement, 
the  committee  on  reparation  has  estimated  that  the  central 
powers  must  pay  a total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  bil- 
lion dollars.  Where  they  are  to  get  this  amount  is  not 
intimated.  France,  according  to  the  same  report,  wants 
five  billions  immediately. 

This  matter  of  indemnities  seems  to  be  complicating 
the  food  situation.  Germany  is  clearly  in  very  bad  shape 
as  to  food  supplies,  and  starvation  is  likely  if  the  allies 
cannot  send  in  food  in  large  quantities  before  long. 
Against  the  plan  of  having  Germany  pay  for  food,  France 
is  reported  to  have  raised  the  objection  that  Germany’s 
immediate  assets  must  be  used  for  reparation,  and  cannot 
be  diverted  into  other  channels.  The  outcome  of  this  dis- 
agreement will  probably  not  be  known  for  another  week 
or  two,  but  the  matter  obviously  must  be  decided  soon. 

SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS  ADJOURNS 

The  sixty-fifth  Congress  of  the  United  States  ad- 
journed at  noon  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  leaving  much 
unfinished  business.  A filibuster  by  a handful  of  reac- 
tionary Republican  senators,  desiring  to  express  in  a 
willful  manner  their  disapproval  of  President  Wilson’s 
plan  for  a League  of  Nations,  consumed  the  closing  hours 
of  the  session.  This  act  blocked  passage  of  half  of  the 
fourteen  regular  appropriation  bills,  including  the  rail- 
road revolving  fund  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars,  and  the  army,  navy  and  merchant  marine  budgets. 

Although  the  obstructionist  Republican  senators  were 
unsuccessful  in  efforts  to  put  on  record  their  views  as  to 
the  need  of  amending  the  constitution  of  the  League  of 
Nations  as  it  now  stands,  they  left  in  the  Senate  records 
a resolution,  approved  by  thirty-seven  of  them,  opposing 
acceptance  of  the  international  covenant  in  its  present 
form.  Many  of  the  league’s  congressional  opponents  will 
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begin  at  once  speaking  tours  designed  to  give  wider  airing 
to  their  views. 

The  sixt}r-sixth  Congress  probably  will  not  be  assem- 
bled  before  June  1.  President  Wilson  adheres  to  his 
original  intention  of  postponing  the  next  legislative  ses- 
sion until  his  return  from  the  Peace  Conference,  in  spite 
of  the  unfortunate  condition  of  finances  in  many  of  the 
administrative  departments  of  the  government  resulting 
from  the  failure  of  Congress  to  perform  its  functions. 
Republican  and  Democratic  congressmen  are  competing 
in  the  old  pastime  of  disclaiming  responsibility  for  the 
legislative  delinquencies. 

Out  of  the  congressional  chaos  of  the  closing  days 
several  important  measures  were  salvaged,  among  them 
the  billion-dollar  guaranty  bill  to  support  the  govern- 
ment’s fixed  wheat  price,  and  the  Victory  Loan  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Treasury  to  realize  seven  billion  dollars 
from  new  short-term  notes  and  one  billion  dollars  for 
advances  by  the  War  Finance  Corporation  in  extending 
American  foreign  commerce. 

The  railways  are  left  in  particularly  critical  difficulty 
by  the  failure  to  provide  a revolving  fund.  The  Railroad 
Administration  has  empty  coffers,  debts  amounting  to 
nearly  four  hundred  million  dollars,  and  no  apparent 
resources  with  which  to  finance  the  extensive  programme 
demanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  railroads  and  the 
transportation  requirements  of  the  country.  Director- 
General  Hines  expresses  the  hope  that  help  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  War  Finance  Corporation. 

PRESIDENT  RETURNS  TO  FRANCE 

1 resident  VI  ilson  sailed  Wednesday  morning  for 
1'iance,  to  take  part  in  the  formulation  of  final  terms  of 
peace.  He  addressed  an  enormous  audience  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  in  New  York  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  speaking  from  the  same  platform  with  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft.  Both  the  great  champions  of  the  League 
of  Nations  spoke  vigorously  in  defense  of  the  covenant, 
the  President  declaring  that  the  first  thing  he  would  tell 
‘‘the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  is  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  people  is  in  favor 
of  the  League  of  Nations.” 

Mr.  Wilson  paid  his  respects  to  opponents  of  the 
league  in  this  country.  “I  am  amazed,”  he  said,  “not 
alaimed,  but  amazed,  that  there  should  be  in  some  quar- 
ters such  a comprehensive  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the 
world.  Those  gentlemen  do  not  know  what  the  mind  of 
men  is  just  now.  Everybody  else  does.  I do  not  know 
where  they  have  been  closeted ; I do  not  know  by  what 
influences  they  have  been  blinded;  but  I do  know  that 
they  have  been  separated  from  the  general  currents  of 
thought  of  mankind. 

And  I want  to  utter  this  solemn  warning,  not  in  the 
way  of  a threat ; the  forces  of  the  world  do  not  threaten, 
they  operate.  The  great  tides  of  the  world  do  not  give 
notice  that  they  are  going  to  rise  and  run;  they  rise  in 
their  majesty  and  overwhelming  might,  and  those  who 
stand  in  the  way  are  overwhelmed.  Now  the  heart  of  the 
world  is  awake  and  the  heart  of  the  world  must  be  satis- 
fied.” 

REFERENDUM  ON  CANADIAN  PROHIBITION 

The  Canadian  government  has  committed  itself  to  the 
submission  of  a referendum  to  the  country  on  the  ques- 
tion of  prohibition,  and  in  the  meantime  will  extend  for 
a period  of  twelve  months  the  existing  order-in-council 
and  the  restrictions  which  go  with  it. 

The  plebiscite  will  not  be  confined  to  a matter  of 
“Yes”  or  “No”  on  the  question  of  bone-dry  prohibition; 
there  will  be  alternatives,  among  them  the  proposal  of 
allowing  the  use  of  beer  and  wines.  Forces  opposed  I 


to  the  complete  discontinuance  of  the  liquor  traffic  are 
aligning  themselves  for  a life  and  death  struggle,  which 
will  center  on  the  forthcoming  referendum. 

As  the  matter  stands  at  present,  on  May  1 next, 
Canada  will  be  bone-dry,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Eight  provinces,  namely,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  Saskatchewan,  Mani- 
toba, Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  are  now  dry  by 
provincial  legislation;  while  the  province  of  Quebec 
comes  into  line  with  the  others  in  this  respect  on  May  1 
next.  In  Quebec,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  one 
thousand  and  ninety-seven  municipalities  dry  by  local 
veto,  including  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  ninety  wet,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  Montreal. 

Under  the  war  measures  act  of  twelve  months  ago, 
the  Dominion  passed  legislation  by  which  the  importa- 
tion, manufacture  and  interprovincial  transportation  of 
intoxicating  liquor  was  forbidden.  This  law  went  into 
effect  in  all  provinces,  except  Quebec,  on  April  1,  1918, 
and  in  Quebec  on  December  31,  1918.  At  present,  there- 
fore, the  ninety  wet  towns  of  Quebec  are  the  only  places 
in  the  Dominion  where  liquor  can  be  legally  sold  and 
legally  shipped,  and  both  shipping  and  selling  will,  by 
provincial  legislation,  become  illegal  in  these  places  on 
May  1. 

SHIP  CONTRACTS  CANCELED 
Contracts  for  the  construction  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty  vessels  of  two  million  seven  hundred  thousand  dead- 
weight tons,  at  an  estimated  cost  value  of  four  hundred 
million  dollars,  have  been  canceled  by  the  Shipping  Board 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  in  the  period  just 
previous  to  the  signing.  There  are  ten  million  tons  of 
shipping  now  under  construction.  This  amount,  in  the 
opinion  of  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  together  with  tonnage  now  building  in  other  coun- 
tiies,  will  be  sufficient  to  make  up  the  world-shortaare  bv 
1921.  5 * 

CONGRESS  OF  GOVERNORS  AND  MAYORS 

Governors  and  mayors  of  the  United  States  were 
called  together  for  a conference  in  Washington,  during 
the  President  s brief  sojourn  at  the  capital,  to  consider 
labor  and  business  problems  confronting  the  nation  in  the 
period  of  reconstruction.  Much  constructive  work  was 
done,  particularly  toward  the  end  of  co-ordinating  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  government  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
labor  situation.  Congress  was  sharply  criticized  by  the 
gathering  for  failing  to  pass  urgent  appropriation  meas- 
ures, and  for  what  was  termed  failure  to  co-operate  to 
the  fullest  in  providing  employment  and  raw  materials. 

A RED  CROSS  MEMORIAL  IN  SCOTLAND 

I he  American  Red  Cross  has  appropriated  thirty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a 
monument  in  the  Island  of  Islay,  Scotland,  the  burial 
place  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  American  soldiers 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  sinking  of  the  transports  Tus- 
cania  and  Otranto.  The  memorial  will  be  a granite 
obelisk  about  forty  feet  high,  bearing  a bronze  tablet  on 
one  of  its  faces,  and  a bronze  wreath  given  bv  President 
Wilson. 

A BIG  DEAL  IN  CANADIAN  TIMBER 

As  the  outcome  of  negotiations  carried  on  for  several 
weeks  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commission,  the  timber 
controller  of  Great  Britain  will  purchase  in  Canada  a 
billion  square  feet  of  lumber.  It  is  understood  that  every 
Canadian  producer  who  is  registered  on  the  lists  of  the 
trade  board  at  Ottawa  will  be  given  an  equal  opportunity 
to  sell.  There  is  also  to  be  an  allocation  of  purchases 
upon  a territorial  basis. 
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FOR  twenty-two  of  its  three  thousand-odd  miles,  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  runs  through  national 
park  reserves.  The  two  countries  share  ownership  in  much 
good  scenery, — as,  for  instance,  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  prairies,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, — but  at  no  other 
point  in  its  entire  length  is  the  Anglo-American  fence-line  bordered 
with  such  notable  sights,  on  either  side,  as  where  the  Glacier  Park 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Waterton  Lakes  Park  of  Canada  meet. 
And  for  that  matter,  there  probably  is  not  another  place  in  the 
world  where  a geographical  boundary  cuts  across  neighboring  play- 
grounds so  pleasantly  set  out  and  so  grandly  staged. 

Glacier  Park  is  the  second  largest  of  the  United  States’  four- 
teen national  parks,  and  the  most  northern.  Its  fifteen  hundred 
square  miles,  reserved  for  the  holiday  use  of  the  American  people, 
cover  a portion  of  northwestern  Montana  which  abuts  the  interna- 
tional boundary,  and  through  which  runs  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Rockies.  Waterton  Lakes  Park,  on  the  Canadian  side,  fills  in  the 
corresponding  southwestern  corner  of  Alberta,  with  a twenty-two- 
mile  frontage  on  the  border.  The  two  parks  adjoin,  and  so  com- 
plete is  their  neighborliness  that  the  upper  of  the  three  Waterton 
Lakes  is  partly  on  the  American  side  of  the  boundary  and  partly 
on  the  Canadian. 

Now  if  the  average  citizens  of  either  country  knew  more  about 
the  systems  of  national  parks  of  which  they  themselves  are  the 
owners,  it  would  be  idle  to  write  of  these  two  neighboring  play- 
grounds. As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  public  domain  in  re- 
spect to  parks  is  still  so  new  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  an 
unrealized  and  even  an  unsuspected  asset,  far  too  few  knowing 
what  Uncle  Sam  and  Cousin  Canuck  have  already  done  in  the  way 
of  laying  off  the  people’s  playgrounds.  Still  fewer,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  know  what  nature  has  done  at  one  particular 
point  where  the  park-makers’  surveys  run  together. 


The  war  was  only  in  its  second  month  when  an  order  was  passed  at  Ottawa  fixing  the  bounds  of  Waterton  Lakes 
Paik.  Before  September,  1914,  the  park  had  had  an  area  of  but  fourteen  square  miles,  and  had  not  extended  far 
enough  south  to  touch  its  American  neighbor.  Enlarged  then,  however,  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  square  miles, 
it  gained  a block  of  lake  and  mountain  country  that  carried  it  to  the  Montana  border  and  to  the  northern  edge  of 
Glacier  Park,  which  had  been  waiting  for  it  since  1910.  The  Canadian  government  had  plans  for  developing  the  new 
park,  but  because  of  the  war  they  got  no  farther  than  building  a motor  road  and  clearing  a townsite.  The  rest  was 
held  over  till  quieter  times. 


In  the  border  country,  near  the  joining  of  these  two  playgrounds,  is  Mount  Cleveland,  the  highest  peak  in  Glacier 
Park.  Ponderously  proportioned  and  commandingly  situated,  it  dominates  the  hill-region  thereabouts,  and  pack-trails 
lead  to  it  from  Many  Glaciers,  Granite  Park  Camp,  and  Lake  McDonald.  The  motor  roads  that  thread  the  southern 
mazes  of  the  park  stop  forty  or  fifty  miles  short  of  the  border,  leaving  at  the  top  a zone  of  virgin  wilderness  where 
only  adventurers  are  wont  to  go.  A little  past  Mount  Cleveland  is  the  head  of  the  upper  Waterton  Lake,  which  leads 
from  that  point,  with  its  two  sister  lakes,  into  sixteen  miles  of  wonderful  parkland. 

Glacier  Park  and  its  Canadian  neighbor,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Waterton  Lakes,  are  rarely  favored  in  the  shaping 
and  coloring  of  their  hillsides.  There  is  not  so  much  of  the  majesty  and  grandeur  that  one  finds  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  western  hill-country,  but  the  mountains,  set  close  around  the  lakes,  are  warmer  and  more  friendly.  Fortu- 
nately, fires  have  been  kept  out  of  the  district,  and  the  lower  levels  are  thickly  spread  with  evergreen.  Above  the 
tree-lines  are  rocky  reds  and  greens,  for  though  other  mountains  are  made  of  granite  and  cold,  gray  trap,  these  are  of 
cheerful  shale  and  sandstone.  They  are  varied  in  contour  and,  lifting  to  not  too  difficult  heights  of  from  six  thousand 
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square  miles.  Hot  Springs 
Reservation  in  middle  Arkansas 
was  the  first  of  the  series,  and 
when  its  remarkable  group  of 
curative  springs  was  made  into 
a public  watering-place,  in 
1832,  there  was  little  thought 
of  creating  a great  park  sys- 
tem. Forty  years  later,  Yel- 
lowstone, the  park  of  big  gey- 
sers and  the  Grand  Canyon,  was 
set  apart,  and  with  its  thirty- 
three  hundred  square  miles  it  is 
still  the  largest  of  the  series. 
The  youngest  is  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Park,  a region  of 
Alpine  grandeur  in  northern 
Colorado,  which  dates  from 
1915. 

To  each  of  the  other  parks 
has  been  given  some  distinction: 
Yosemite,  its  beautiful  valley; 
Sequoia,  its  giant  trees ; Mount 
Rainier,  its  glacier  fields;  Cra- 
ter Lake,  its  dead  volcano;  Mesa  Verde,  its  prehistoric 
cliff  dwellings ; and  Glacier,  its  spread  of  rugged  hills  and 
picture  lakes. 

Canada,  too,  has  a Glacier  Park,  famous  for  its  under- 
ground caves,  and  a Rocky  Mountains  Park,  oldest  and 
best  known  of  all  its  system,  with  the  Valley  of  the  Ten 
Peaks,  the  unapproachable  Lake  Louise,  and  Paradise 
Valley  as  its  star  features.  Jasper  Park,  a great  reserve 
of  forty-five  hundred  square  miles  in  the  Yellowhead 
country,  is  the  largest  of  the  Canadian  series,  and  in  time 
to  come  will  be  famed,  especially  by  reason  of  its  Mount 
Edith  Cavell,  a noble  peak  re-named  in  honour  of  the  war 
martyr.  Mount  Robson,  the  highest  of  all  the  Rockies,  is 
in  the  same  country.  Yoho  Park  has  some  mighty  water- 
falls ; Revelstoke,  a show  lake  at  the  summit  of  a moun- 
tain; Buffalo,  the  largest  herd  of  bison  now  in  existence; 
Elk  Island,  a natural  zoo  of  moose,  deer  and  elk.  Two 
of  Canada’s  ten  national  parks  are  in  the  East:  a group 
of  fairy  islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  near  Brock- 
ville,  and  a nineteen-acre  piece  of  ground  at  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  kept  for  its  historic  associations. 

Though  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  laid  out 
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to  ten  thousand  feet,  they  seem  always  to  be  in  an  invit- 
ing and  familiar  mood. 

Three  miles  from  its  head,  the  international  boundary 
crosses  the  upper  lake.  A stone  monument  near  the  shore 
marks  the  ending  of  the  United  States  and  the  beginning 
of  Canada,  and  beyond  it  the  boundary  is  carried  on  into 
the  wilderness  in  a thin,  straight  line  which  the  surveyors 
have  cut  through  the  woods.  The  cabins  of  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  forest  rangers  are  near  at  hand,  on 
their  respective  sides  of  the  international  fence-line. 

The  two  governments  agree  on  general  terms  as  to 
the  management  of  their  park  reserves.  Each  has  a Na- 
tional Parks  Branch  under  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, whose  work  has  now  become  as  much  a part  of 
the  public  service  as  the  departments  of  trade  or  national 
defense.  Laws  for  the  conservation  of  the  parks  and 
the  protection  of  wild  life  in  every  part  of  them  have 
been  framed,  and  machinery  has  been  provided  for  their 
enforcement.  Both  governments  are  proceeding  upon  the 
theory  that  beautiful  pictures,  natural  wonders,  and 
roomy  playgrounds  are  worth-while  heritages  for  the 
people  to  have  and  to  hold,  and  are  spending  money  to 
make  them  better  known  and 
more  readily  accessible. 

Park-keeping  has  become  a 
business.  Forces  of  men  are 
maintained  to  build  roads  and 
foot-trails,  lay  bridges  across 
rivers  and  mountain  chasms, 
clear  away  the  damage  that 
storms  and  landslides  some- 
times cause,  and  guard  against 
fires  in  the  forest.  In  the  Ca- 
nadian Rocky  Mountains  Park 
an  automobile  highway  is  being- 
constructed  to  connect  with  the 
interprovincial  motor  road  from 
the  prairies  to  the  coast,  and 
during  the  past  three  years  the 
muscles  of  some  of  the  interned 
Austrians  have  been  turned  to 
account  in  this  public  service. 

The  fourteen  national  parks 
of  the  United  States  have  a 
combined  area  of  close  upon 
seven  thousand  three  hundred 
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tlieir  national  parks  with  the  same  general  purpose  in 
view,  and  with  much  the  same  good  results,  they  have 
somewhat  different  ways  of  administering  them.  The 
American  idea  is  to  popularize  the  parks  as  places  to 
visit,  and  despite  an  initial  lack  of  information  about  them 
the  tourist  propaganda  has  borne  such  good  fruits  that 
the  visitors’  list  has  reached  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand persons  a year.  War  conditions  have  cut  this  list 
down  very  materially,  the  season  of  1918  having  been  a 
poor  one  at  all  the  parks,  but  the  fact  that  Europe  will 
be  upset  for  many  years  to  come  will  mean  an  increasing 
volume  of  American  travel  to  the  wonder-places  at  home 
when  travelling  facilities  are 
normal  again. 

Canada’s  policy  is  to  fos- 
ter the  sightseeing  habit  on 
the  same  general  lines  as 
Uncle  Sam  follows,  and  then 
to  carry  it  one  step  farther. 

The  people  are  not  only  in- 
vited to  visit  their  national 
playgrounds,  but  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  make 
them  their  summer  homes. 

They  are  allowed,  that  is  to 
say,  to  build  cottages  in 
them  for  permanent  family 
use. 

The  United  States  govern- 
ment does  not  lease  land  in 
its  park  reserves.  Permits 
are  given  for  the  erection  of 
hotels,  and  camping-out  par- 
ties may  secure  privileges  on 
request,  but  the  residential 
feature  has  never  been  en- 
couraged. The  Canadian 
system,  on  the  other  hand, 
lends  itself  to  domestic  holi- 
daying. Townsites  are  laid 
off  into  residential  and  busi- 
ness lots,  and  upon  certain 
terms  and  conditions  these 
may  be  built  upon  by  private 
householders. 

Banff,  the  official  head- 
quarters of  Rocky  Mountains 
Park,  is  a case  in  point.  It 
is  a town  with  a permanent 
population  of  about  one 
thousand,  which  swells  to 
three  or  four  times  that  fig- 
ure in  the  summer  season. 

Though  geographically  an 
Alberta  town,  it  is  respon- 
sible to  the  province  in 
nothing  except  its  school 
affairs.  It  has  no  mayor,  nor  any  municipal  organiza- 
tion; its  laws  are  administered  from  Ottawa;  its  streets 
and  its  light  and  water  services  are  maintained  by  the 
Dominion  government;  its  public  guardians  belong  to  a 
Dominion  police  force;  and  its  automobile,  moving  pic- 
ture, and  other  licenses  are  paid  to  Dominion  collectors. 

No  one  can  buy  a foot  of  land  in  Banff.  The  gov- 
ernment rents  the  lots,  at  a nominal  rate,  on  forty-two 
year  leases  carrying  the  privilege  of  renewal.  Buildings 
may  be  erected  by  the  lessees,  but  must  conform  to  re- 
strictions laid  down  by  the  Parks  Branch,  and  must  be 
of  a cost  value  of  at  least  from  eight  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  location  of  the  lot. 


Merchants  on  the  business  street  are  lessees  in  quite  the 
same  way  as  the  cottagers,  and  even  the  great  tourist  hotel 
at  the  base  of  Sulphur  Mountain  stands  on  land  that  is 
not  its  own. 

Canmore,  also  in  Rocky  Mountains  Park,  and  Field, 
in  Yoho  Park,  are  other  towns  of  the  same  order,  and 
under  the  same  government  control.  ' In  Jasper  Park 
there  is  a Jasper  townsite,  but  the  town  has  not  yet  grown 
beyond  a modest  beginning.  At  Waterton,  too,  a town- 
site  has  been  selected,  and  twenty  or  so  cottages  have 
already  been  built.  In  due  course  there  will  be  a park 
town,  subject  to  federal  laws  and  regulations,  at  the 

Canadian  end  of  the  lake 
chain,  and  the  beauties  of  the 
border  country  will  have 
more  to  see  them. 

It  is  more  than  possible 
that  the  national  parks  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada 
will  have  a new  significance 
in  the  next  few  years.  They 
will  be  recognized  not  only 
as  people’s  playgrounds,  but 
as  national  health  reserves, 
and  it  will  be  seen  more 
clearly  that  their  premier 
sports,  camping  - out  and 
mountain-climbing,  have  a 
relation  to  sound  nerves  and 
well  bodies.  The  losses  of 
the  war,  in  terms  of  man 
power,  have  been  so  great 
and  so  evident  that  any 
means  of  conserving  what  re- 
mains, and  of  promoting  the 
general  interests  of  the  coun- 
try’s human  assets,  will  be 
of  readily  admitted  value; 
and  there  is  reason  in  the 
argument  that  the  great 
American  out-of-doors  will 
be  a tonic  that  will  not  only 
help  to  keep  the  nation  fit 
but  will  go  far  to  remedy  the 
damage  that  the  war  has 
done.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
essence  of  patriotism  to 
know  one’s  own  country,  and 
patriotism,  good  times,  and 
public  health  mix  wonder- 
fully well  in  these  Anglo- 
American  playgrounds. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war 
turned  the  steps  of  the  Yan- 
kee tourist,  perforce,  into 
new  channels.  This  was 
principally  noticeable  in 
1915  and  1916,  for  little  pleasure  travel  has  been  in- 
dulged in  by  any  sons  and  daughters  of  Uncle  Sam  since 
the  United  States  entered  the  European  struggle.  Ameri- 
can play  places  were  sought  in  those  troubled  years  be- 
fore 1917,  however;  delighted  discoveries  were  made  by 
persons  accustomed  to  think  there  was  nothing  worth 
seeing  outside  the  beaten  paths  of  Europe;  and  plans 
were  formulated  for  further  excursions  into  the  wonder 
zones  of  America’s  great  out-of-doors.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
and  it  can  be  expected  with  confidence,  that,  although  the 
battlefields  of  Europe  will  attract  their  curious  thousands 
in  the  immediate  years  to  come,  there  will  be  no  neglect 
of  the  great  playgrounds  of  this  hemisphere. 
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THE  GALLANT  SQUIRE 
Miss  Eliza  descended,  as 
gracefully  as  woman  could, 
from  the  outside  of  the  mail 
coach.  Under  any  circum- 
stances a display  of  shoe  and 
stocking  was  necessary ; but  her 
feet  and  ankles  were  very 
pretty — her  sandals  still  as  glossy  and  her  fine  stockings 
as  white  as  when  slie  had  donned  them  more  than  eight 
hours  ago.  One  of  the  busy  ostlers  nudged  his  fellow 
and  winked;  then  both  laughed  with  the  laughter  of  fauns. 

She  wore  a brown  cloak,  white  with  the  dust  of  ill- 
made  roads.  Her  head  and  face  were  hidden  with  a 
great  Leghorn  hat  and  a green  veil.  In  one  hand  she 
held  her  little  road-book  crushed  against  a parasol  with  a 
jointed  stick.  She  desired  “Boots”  to  carry  her  trunk 
indoors — a huge  thing  covered  with  cowhide  and  studded 
in  brass  nails  with  the  initials  of  her  grandfather,  Everard 
Hurrel  Claughton,  who  in  his  time  had  been  a celebrity. 
1 hen,  looking  to  and  fro  as  if  she  half  expected  to  find 
some  familiar  face,  she  entered  the  cool  inn  to  seek  the 
hostess. 

That  good  woman  was  very  busy  seeing  that  the  trav- 
ellers were  well  served  while  the  horses  were  being 
changed.  At  last,  believing  that  Miss  Eliza  meant  to 
break  her  journey  here,  she  came  to  her  side,  curtsied, 
and  very  politely  inquired  if  she  might  order  a chamber 
to  be  prepared  for  the  night.  Young  miss  smiled  brightly, 
protested  that  in  an  hour  or  so  she  expected  a carriage 
to  arrive,  but  that  she  was  longing — actually  dying — for 
a dish  of  hot  tea ! 

Thereupon  the  other — vastly  civil  woman — led  the 
way  into  an  oval  parlor,  whose  walls  were  covered  with 
Chinese  paper,  where  she  declared  that  not  five  minutes 
should  pass  before  ’twas  served.  “If,  moreover,”  said 
she,  “madam  would  prefer  to  rest  in  the  garden  by  the 
stream,  where,  to  be  sure,  there  is  a fine  arbor  all  covered 
with  roses,  why  then — just  as  she  pleases!” 

The  stranger  thanked  her,  passed  through  a doorway 
between  the  windows,  and  found  herself  in  a place  de- 
voted to  sweet-smelling  flowers.  The  arbor  was  soon 
reached;  she  seated  herself  on  a bench  of  unbarked  fir, 
beside  a table  of  fossil  marble.  During  all  her  long 
journey  from  Tunbridge  she  had  seen  nothing  that 
pleased  her  taste  so  well.  At  the  side  ran  a shallow 
stream  in  a bed  of  gray  limestone,  where  green  weeds 
waved  and  grayling  hovered.  The  inn-folk  must  have 
been  of  some  refinement;  the  banks  and  watercourse  were 
as  trim  as  in  a gentleman’s  park. 

The  five  minutes  proved  a full  quarter  of  an  hour, 
but  Miss  Eliza  was  nowise  distressed.  After  she  had 
glanced  around,  she  drew  from  her  breast  a packet  of 
letters — dearly  loved  letters,  oddly  worn  letters,  although 
the  first  only  dated  after  a meeting  at  the  Wells  six 
months  back,  a meeting  that  had  occurred  when  she  was 
living  under  the  protection,  if  so  it  might  be  called,  of  her 
aunt,  Lady  Leavygreave,  the  sole  relation  she  had  in  the 
world. 

It  was  only  a fortnight  since  Lady  Leavygreave  had, 
after  a widowhood  of  forty  years,  chosen  to  wed  an  Irish 
adventurer.  The  man  was  witty  and  attractive;  he  had 
been  beguiled  by  the  sight  of  her  gowns  and  jewels  and 


rich  way  of  living;  but  unluckily  for  himself  was  quite 
unaware  that  her  income  was  derived  from  a life-interest, 
and  that  even  for  pocket  money  he  must  behave  civilly 
as  a sweet-tenq:>ered  lap  dog.  My  lady,  with  this  recru- 
descence of  romance,  had  determined  upon  a foreign  tour, 
leaving  poor  Miss  Eliza  to  do  as  she  pleased  with  the 
two  hundred  pounds  or  so  a year  which  the  girl  had 
inherited  from  her  parents. 

As  Miss  Eliza  sat  in  her  arbor,  indulging  in  the  joy 
of  re-perusing  these  letters,  she  was  at  first  somewhat 
startled,  and  then  distracted,  by  the  singing  of  a young 
man  in  a great  field  of  tall  grass  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  stream.  She  laid  the  sheets  of  rhetoric  on  the  table, 
and  tiptoed  to  an  opening  in  the  lattice,  where  she  peered 
through  the  hanging  screen  of  roses,  and  saw  a mighty 
well-made  fellow  midway  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
drawing  the  ball  of  his  thumb  lightly  along  the  edge  of 
a scythe  that  had  seen  better  days.  She  shivered  a little, 
but  continued  to  look.  That  he  was  no  laborer  was  proved 
by  his  wearing  a clean  white  shirt,  fine  breeches  of  buck- 
skin, unribbed  stockings  and  buckled  shoes.  His  head 
was  covered  with  a great  hat,  pushed  back  so  that  the  rim 
touched  his  neck.  His  back  was  toward  her  at  the  mo- 
ment ; when  he  turned  she  noted  that  his  skin  was  freckled 
fair,  that  his  hair  and  mustache  were  warm  of  color,  like 
dull  copper. 

As  he  sang  he  took  a strickle,  or  round  stone,  from 
his  belt,  and  soon,  whetting  the  narrow  blade,  produced 
an  accompaniment  that  jarred  the  drums  of  her  very 
pretty  ears.  The  song  itself  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  I he  Farmer’s  Boy,”  the  happiest  of  all  country 
ditties.  Then  six  other  fellows  in  smock  frocks  and  gal- 
ligaskins appeared,  quaint  as  the  imps  of  a pantomime; 
and  with  one  accord  the  master  (for  surely  he  must  be  the 
master !)  and  the  hinds  began  to  mow  in  rhythm,  with 
a sound  like  the  heavy  falling  of  summer  rain  on  parched 
ground. 

The  hostess  brought  the  tea  on  a large  pewter  tray. 
The  fare  was  plain  enough,  since  the  afternoon  was  burn- 
ing hot,  but  none  the  less  she  had  made  a fine  show  with 
her  cresses,  her  bantams’  eggs,  and  her  honey-pot — close- 
lidded  and  covered  with  a wet  muslin  cloth,  so  that  the 
bees  that  went  to  and  from  their  straw  skeps  near  the 
house-wall  might  not  lose  temper  and  determine  to  share 
what  their  predecessors  had  gathered.  Then,  as  hungry 
and  thirsty  Miss  Eliza  lifted  the  luster  teapot  and  filled 
her  little  handleless  cup,  the  old  body  stood,  arms  akimbo, 
longing,  wherefore  she  knew  not,  to  hear  this  beautiful 
stranger’s  reason  for  leaving  the  coach  at  her  inn. 

“ ’Tis  rarely  done,  madam,”  she  said,  “this  place 
being  so  remote  from  towns.  I count  it  three  weeks  since 
I served  a coach-passenger  out  here.  ’Tis  different,  how- 
ever, with  private  travellers — this  very  morning  Lady 
Hannah,  on  her  way  to  His  Grace’s,  would  alight  for  a 
rest  and  a bottle  of  wine  and  a posy  of  sweet  peas.  Her 
husband  was  with  her,  but  my  goods  are  not  to  his  taste ! 
Such  spirits  as  I can  sell  are,  says  he,  only  fitted  for 
common  folk ! Lady  Hannah  is  cousin  to  His  Grace, 
and  vastly  fond  of  journeying  to  Ashford  whenever 
there’s  fine  company.” 

Miss  Eliza  scarce  heard  the  lady’s  name,  since  the 
scythemen  were  all  singing  now  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 

“Pray,  mistress,”  she  inquired,  “is  it  the  custom  for 
folk  hereabouts  to  make  so  strange  a noise  when  they  cut 
their  grass?” 

The  hostess  was  slightly  ruffled,  but  pardoned  her 
because  of  her  townish  ignorance  of  country  matters. 

“Nay,”  she  replied;  “ ’tis  only  an  ancient  custom  per- 
taining to  the  Castleton  family.  Yon  gentleman’s  our 
squire — like  to  his  forefathers  he  pleases  to  lay  the  first 
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if  I speak  ought  of  private  mat- 
ters, you’ll  keep  my  secret.” 
“As  the  grave,  if  need  be,” 
responded  the  other,  “I’ve  lis- 
tened to  many  in  my  time,  but 
never  an  one  has  passed  my  lips 
again.  That  is,  without  urgent 
reason.” 

“Then,  mistress,  for  I know 
you  speak  the  truth,  I alighted 
here  to  meet  my  beloved,  who 
tomorrow  is  to  wed  me  in  his 
own  private  chapel.  He’d  have 
brought  me  from  the  Wells  but 
for  a sickness  that  has  held  him 
for  a while  at  home.  This 
evening  he  sends  his  carriage  so 
that  I may  stay  the  night  in  his 
sister’s  charge  at  North  Lees 
Hall.  ’Tis  ten  miles  distant, 
says  my  road-book.” 

The  hostess  gasped,  then 
looked  closely  into  Miss  Eliza’s 
eyes.  “North  Lees  Hall, 
madam!”  she  said  slowly.  “Why,  madam,  of  all  places 
’tis  the  most  secluded  and  lonely.  It  lies  in  the  heart 
of  a wood — there’s  no  gentlewoman  there — in  truth  no- 
body but  an  aged  forester  and  his  wife!” 

“Ah,  you  are  mistaken!”  cried  Miss  Eliza.  “I  know 
for  certain  that  you  are  mistaken.” 

Her  confidant  frowned  and  pursed  her  lips. 

“If  you  went  to  North  Lees  Hall,  carriage  or  no  car- 
riage,” she  said,  “why,  you’d  be  the  maddest  and  most 
unfortunate  soul  in  the  world ! I’d  advise  you  to  take  the 
next  coach  to  some  great  town — one  changes  here  at  six. 
. . . Nay,  madam,  there’s  no  cause  for  blushing  and  for 
temper — I’m  sufficient  woman  of  the  world  to  know  you 
for  an  honest  maid.” 

“An  honest  maid!  What  d’ye  mean,  good  woman?” 
cried  Eliza  hotly. 

“I  speak  straight,  and  that’s  what  few  folk  do!  If 
you  persist,  all  friendless  as  you  seem,  you’ll  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  worst  rake  that  was  e’er  begotten !” 

“You  are  insolent — I will  not  hear  another  word.” 

“ ’Tis  Mr.  Bamford  who  hath  called  you  to  these 
parts — you’ve  let  that  out  already.  Now,  since  what  I 
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swathes  with  songs.  Look,  madam,  look  upon  him  and 
tell  me  if  ’twas  e’er  your  luck  to  see  a handsomer  lad?” 

Miss  Eliza  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  “Why,  mis- 
tress,” she  said,  half  absently,  “from  his  gait  one  ’Id 
believe  him  born  and  bred  to  a farmer’s  life !” 

“And  so  he  was,  as  heaven’s  my  witness !”  cried  the 
woman.  “No  man  betwixt  here  and  Derby  town  knows 
as  much  as  does  he.  Our  squires  have  been  no  fiddling 
folk  who  must  carry  their  dames  up  to  town  every  year ! 
Gentlemen  instead,  who’ve  chosen — as  the  Lord  intended 
all  to  choose — to  do  their  duty  by  their  folk  and  their 
land.  Now,  prythee,  mistress,  do  but  partake  of  another 
banty’s  egg.  Four  of  ’em  scarce  weigh  against  one  of 
the  common  kind !” 

Miss  Eliza  heard  the  church  clock  striking  five;  with 
some  little  nervousness  she  timed  her  watch — one  of  pure 
gold,  with  deep  convex  crystal. 

“Your  time  is  different  from  the  time  at  the  Wells,” 
she  remarked. 

“Why,  sure,  madam,  I’ve  heard  men  say  that  here 
we’re  three  minutes  the  better,  whilst  others  have  sworn 
t’other  way  about.  Hark  now — young  Squire’s  a-begin- 
ning  ‘The  Haymaker’s  Song’ — 
as  pretty  a thing  as  was  e’er 
wrote.” 

The  young  lady  began  to 
display  some  uneasiness.  “I 
heard  a sound  of  wheels,”  she 
said.  “Do  me  the  favor  of  see- 
ing if  ’tis  a carriage — a carriage 
for  Miss  Eliza  Claughton.” 

The  homely  creature,  hands 
still  on  hips,  went  quickly  to  the 
box  hedge  that  screened  the 
garden  from  the  high  road. 

“No,  madam,”  she  said,  re- 
turning, “ ’tis  but  the  huckster’s 
cart.” 

A sudden  fear  made  Miss 
Eliza  clasp  her  hands. 

“I  trust  to  heaven  nought’s 
wrong,”  she  murmured.  Then 
she  caught  the  woman’s  sleeve. 

“You  have  a kind  face,  mis- 
tress,” she  said,  “and  I know 
that  if  I tell  you  something, 
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have  to  tell  cannot  be  agreeable  to  you,  prithee  gather 
all  your  senses  together.  He’ll  send  no  carriage  tonight, 
not  he;  for  he  and  my  lady  his  wife  were  here,  as  I’ve 
said  before,  this  very  morning!” 

“His  wife!  his  wife!  Why,  he  has  no  wife,  and  has 
been  my  true  love  for  the  last  six  months !” 

The  hostess  drew  back  and  struck  fist  in  palm. 
“There’s  no  other  Mr.  Bamford,  willy-nilly,  but  him 
of  Allston  Manor,  where  he  lives  part  of  his  time  with 
Lady  Hannah.  North  Lees  is  still  his  property,  though 
heaven  knows  he  has  little  enough  besides.  The  money’s 
all  hers ; as  I said,  she’s  cousin  to  His  Grace:  a wild,  hot- 
tempered  woman  in  her  full  prime,  older  than  he  by  a 
score  of  years.  She  cares  naught  for  him;  he  cares  naught 
for  her.  To  his  misses  she’s  complacent — -he  gives  her 
equal  indulgence — they’re  oidy  seen  together  when  ’tis 
necessary  for  propriety’s  sake!  A rascal  hound  with 
young  beauty.” 

But  poor  Miss  Eliza  had  grown  whiter  and  whiter, 
until,  as  the  hostess  ceased,  she  sank  in  a “sway,”  and 
needs  must  be  laid  on  the  soft  grass  of  the  garden,  and 
bathed  about  the  head  with  shrewd  water.  And,  since  the 
girl  was  overwrought  to  excess,  the  “bringing  her  round” 
was  a matter  of  no  slight  difficulty;  indeed,  the  afore- 
mentioned coach  had  already  come  and  gone  before  the 
subsequent  paroxysm  of  weeping  had  been  overcome.  The 
kindly  woman  forced  upon  her  an  herbal  remedy  devised 
by  the  great  Culpepper  himself;  the  taste  proved  so 
nauseous  that  Miss  Eliza  was  constrained  to  beg  for 
mercy. 

“Believe  me,  I cannot!”  she  faltered.  “1  am  quite 
well  now — indeed  I am.  And — and — I thank  you ; I ask 
pardon  for  what  impertinence  I showed.” 

“I’m  glad  to  have  done  you  a service,  madam.  As 
for  impertinence,  there  was  none  whatever.” 

“And  I’ll  take  your  advice — go  anywhere  by  the 
coach,  hide  myself  in  some  place  where  he  can  never  see 
me  again.” 

“Alas  ! the  coach  changed  whilst  you  lay  here;  already 
tis  halfway  to  the  next  post.  Nay,  you  must  let  me  pre- 
pare you  a chamber  after  all;  there’s  one,  all  dimity- 
hung,  overlooking  this  very  garden.  Sleep’ll  soothe  your 
vexed  spirit;  maybe  you’ll  rest  like  any  young  child!” 
“Would  I were  dead!”  sighed  Miss  Eliza.  “Then 
there’d  be  rest  for  me !” 

But  she  let  the  hostess,  without  any  attempt  at  nay- 
say, conduct  her  up  a flight  of  stairs,  with  ceiling  so  low 
that  the  crown  of  her  tilted  Leghorn  hat  was  dented. 

‘Aou’d  best  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two,”  said  her 
new  friend.  “I’ll  take  your  cloak  and  your  sandals — ” 
“Nay ; I’m  used  to  being  my  own  maid.  At  the  Wells, 
where  I stayed  with  my  aunt,  Lady  Leavygreave — but 
why  talk;  I never  cared  to  trouble  another!” 

The  hostess,  however,  insisted,  and  very  soon  Miss 
Eliza  was  lying  quietly  beneath  the  silk  patchwork  coun- 
terpane of  the  bed — quietly  as  far  as  ease  of  body  was 
concerned,  but  with  the  saddest  mind  in  the  world. 

“A  great  fool  I’ve  been!”  she  moaned,  when  the  door 
closed.  “As  rash  a girl  as  ever  lived.  ...  To  hear  his 
vows,  his  protestations,  to  believe  each  word  he  said — 
aye,  and  wrote.  Unmaidenly  to  leave  such  home  as  was 
left  to  me  ...  at  the  bidding  of  one  of  whom  I knew 
nought,  save  that  he  had  a soft  voice  and  melting  eyes !” 
She  covered  her  face  and  wept  silently;  but  the 
scythemen  now  struck  up  a very  loud  and  merry  strain — 
one  that,  in  her  present  shaken  condition,  made  her  wish 
that  deafness  had  been  accounted  amongst  her  birth- 
gifts.  It  was,  as  she  learned  afterwards,  “The  Jolly 
Waggoner” — a happy  thing  for  wakes  and  holidays,  but 
no  psalm  for  a bruised  heart. 


"I  he  confinement  of  the  house  soon  became  unendur- 
able; she  rose  of  a sudden,  shook  out  the  creases  of  her 
full  skirt,  examined  her  tumbled  hat,  then  unlocked  her 
trunk  and  took  from  the  smaller  partition  a very  fine 
bonnet  of  white  satin,  drawn  over  wires  and  embellished 
with  the  daintiest  jessamine.  Then  she  took  a little  cap 
of  net  and  lace,  with  which  she  covered  her  yellow  hair, 
and  set  the  bonnet  atop,  tying  the  strings  as  carefully  as 
any  modish  milliner.  To  be  sure  her  hands  trembled,  but 
the  bow  was  perfection  itself. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  the  hostess  met  her  with  a 
little  cry  of  surprise. 

Madam,  ’ she  said,  “were  I in  your  place  I’d  not 
leave  my  chamber.  See” — leading  her  to  a mirror — -“yon 
lovely  color  comes  from  fever.  Prithee  let  me  see  thee 
back  in  bed !” 

She  held  a sealed  letter  in  her  hand.  “I  was  on  my 
way  to  you,”  she  continued.  “A  mounted  messenger 
brought  this,  with  word  for  you  to  have  it  offered  at 
once.” 

“Your  pardon,  mistress,”  said  Miss  Eliza,  taking  the 
letter;  “but  at  present  I cannot  bide  indoors.  I will  walk 
beside  the  stream  for  a while,  the  evening  air  may  cool 
my  blood.” 

The  woman  begged  and  prayed,  but  to  no  avail. 
Holding  the  letter  before  her  as  fearsomely  as  though  it 
contained  some  deadly  living  thing.  Miss  Eliza  slipped 
between  the  upright  stones  of  the  nearest  stile,  and  made 
her  way,  with  eyes  unseeing,  along  the  path  of  the  near 
bank  for  more  than  a mile ; then,  outworn,  she  sat  on  the 
gnarled  trunk  of  a great  willow  that  had  snapped  and 
fallen  in  last  winter’s  storms.  There,  when  the  sun  had 
set  and  the  afterglow  was  fading,  she  tore  open  the 
paper  and  read — as  one  reads  in  a dream — the  words  of 
him  who  had  called  her  to  this  strange  country. 

“My  dearest,  most  beloved:  How  can  I ask  forgive- 
ness for  this  change  in  our  arrangements?  . . . This 
very  morning  came  a summons  from  my  kinsman,  the 
Duke  of  Ashford,  an  urgent  summons  for  immediate  at- 
tendance, since  the  prince  regent  has  arrived  without  ad- 
vising ’em.  ...  No  moment  of  time  to  order  the  car- 
riage. . . . Stay  at  the  inn  for  a day  or  two  till  I come, 
which  I shall  do  at  the  first  possible  opportunity.  . . . 
Be  not  surprised  if  I appear  at  any  time  after  the  mor- 
row, with  a mare  of  my  own  breeding  to  offer  as  gift  to 
my  most  precious  one.  . . . Your  most  unhappy,  and 
yet  happiest,  husband-to-be, 

“Jarvase  Bamford.” 

The  poor  maid  crumpled  the  paper  in  her  hand,  and 
gazed  piteously  at  such  of  the  heavens  as  might  be  seen 
through  the  tangle  of  dead  branches  overhead.  The 
beautiful  bonnet  of  which  she  was  so  proud  fell  back  to 
her  shoulders;  the  little  points  of  her  sandals  touched  the 
water;  the  green  moss  stained  indelibly  the  flowered 
muslin  of  her  gown.  And  there  she  stayed  until  twilight 
fell,  and  the  voices  of  the  scythemen  were  all  silent. 

A man’s  strong  hand  touched  her  shoulder.  “Madam,” 
said  a kindly  voice,  “the  good  woman  of  the  inn  is  greatly 
alarmed  because  of  your  absence.  If  you  will  give  me 
the  honour  of  being  your  escort,  I shall  be  glad  indeed.” 

She  recognized  him  as  the  squire  with  the  lusty  voice, 
and  rose  tremblingly,  wavered  for  a moment,  then  curtsied 
lamely. 

“You  are  too  kind,  sir,  much  too  kind;  but  since  I 
scarce  know  where  I am,  your  help  will  be  most  grateful 
to  me.” 

She  had  enough  wit  left  to  tear  the  letter  into  small 
pieces  and  drop  them  into  the  stream,  to  whirl  away  over 
the  shallows.  Then  she  took  the  proffered  arm  and 
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walked  in  silence  toward  the  house;  but  in  a brief  while 
she  stumbled^  and  would  have  fallen  had  he  not  caught 
her  against  his  side.  Without  a “by  your  leave”  he  lifted 
her  to  his  breast,  and  carried  her — as  easily  as  any  of 
his  shepherds  carried  their  young  lambs.  She  was  far 
too  wearied  to  protest;  when  he  placed  her  in  the  arms 
of  the  comfortable  hostess,  who  stood  waiting  anxiously 
beneath  the  quaint  old  lantern  that  hung  beside  her  sign, 
she  could  only  murmur  vaguely,  “I  thank  you,  sir;  but 
indeed  you  have  dealt  far  too  kindly  with  one  so  unde- 
serving.” 

The  woman  bore  her  to  the  chamber,  and  with  many 
soothing  words  undressed  her,  marking  admiringly  the 
extraordinary  fineness  of  her  linen.  Then  she  knelt  be- 
side the  opened  trunk  and  sought  for  a nightgown,  but 
finding  all  trimmed  with  lace  of  Valenciennes,  chose 
rather  to  lend  her  own  best  smock  of  soft  homespun. 

“No  more  wandering  tonight,  madam,”  she  said. 
“There’s  nought  for  you  but  bed.  Downstairs  I’ve  or- 
dered a posset  of  wine  and  a toast — when  you’ve  taken 
’em,  your  fever’ll  pass  in  sleep.” 

For  once  she  proved  in  fault;  since,  when  Miss  Eliza 
had  drunk  the  contents  of  the  silver  caudle-cup  with  the 
beaded  edge,— a cup  which,  to  speak  plainly,  had  hitherto 
only  been  used  by  married  women  of  past  generations  in 
their  hour  of  trial, — her  fever  grew  worse  and  worse. 
The  hectic  color  returned  to  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  shone 
like  stars,  and  she  would  talk  wildly  of  him  who  had 
broken  her  poor,  silly  heart.  The  hostess  then  laid  clouts 
of  vinegar  on  her  white  forehead,  bewailed  the  fact  that 
the  nearest  doctor  dwelt  ten  miles  away,  offered  certain 
old-fashioned  prayers,  and  declared  that  nothing  in  the 
world  was  better  than  a sound  trust  in  Providence ! Her 
attempts  to  relieve  were  at  last  interrupted  by  the  sound 
of  the  yard-bell ; calling  up  one  of  her  maids  she  hastened 
downstairs  to  discover  what  arrival  had  happed  at  such 
an  untimely  hour.  A mighty  relief  followed  when  she 
saw  the  Castleton  chariot,  with  the  squire  in  the  act  of 
helping  his  mother  to  alight. 

The  old  lady  was  tall  and  stately,  and  in  spite  of 
the  homeliness  of  the  Castleton  traditions  was  gowned 
in  the  height  of  the  mode.  She  wore  green  flowered  silk; 
her  white  hair  was  raised  over  the  highest  cushion;  a 
Bartolozzi  fan  swung  from  her  right  wrist.  For  all  her 
exceeding  pride  she  was  known  throughout  all  Peakland 
as  the  most  generous  and  kindly  of  her  sex. 

“How  now,  Mistress  Getorex?”  she  said  as  the  hostess 
curtsied.  “My  wild  boy  has  brought  me  word  that  you 
have  in  your  charge  a very  phoenix  of  a girl,  and  that 
she’s  ill,  and  heaven  knows  what ! I was  already  thinking 
of  bed,  when  in  he  burst,  swore  that  the  horses  were 
already  harnessed,  and  that  ,’twas  my  duty  to  come  hither 
at  once.  Pray  take  me  to  the  young  lady — ’tis  not  the 
first  time  you  and  I have  held  consultation  together,  and 
achieved  cures  better  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  fine  physicians 
in  town !” 

But  the  hostess,  instead  of  leading  the  way  upstairs, 
opened  the  parlor  door,  and,  before  five  minutes  had 
passed,  discovered — in  spite  of  her  promise  of  secrecy — 
all  that  she  knew  of  the  stranger’s  story.  The  squire 
himself,  standing  in  the  hall  with  a pot  of  home-brewed 
in  his  hand,  heard  every  word ; but,  as  the  pair  came  out, 
slipped  wisely  into  the  background,  and  thus  saved  him- 
self from  a maternal  rebuke  concerning  the  sin  of  eaves- 
dropping. 

The  chamber  reached,  Madam  Castleton  sat  beside 
the  bed  and  took  the  girl’s  hands  in  her  own.  She  had, 
so  folk  averred,  the  healing  touch:  in  a very  short  while 
Miss  Eliza  s delirium  had  given  place  to  comparative 
peace.  Then  the  dame  turned  to  the  hostess  and  bade  her  I 


warm  blankets,  so  that  the  patient  might  be  well  wrapped 
up  and  carried  down  to  the  chariot. 

“For  ’tis  best,  notwithstanding  all  your  good  will, 
Mistress  Getorex,”  she  said,  “that  the  unhappy  creature 
should  be  taken  to  my  own  house.  Should  the  fellow 
Bamford  come  hither,  heaven  knows  what  folly  he  may 
yet  bring  her  to ! Though,  to  be  sure,  she  has  as  true 
and  innocent  a look  as  e’er  I saw  in  my  life.” 

And  so  Miss  Eliza,  who  most  happily  knew  not  what 
an  odd  picture  she  presented  wrapped  like  a mummy  in 
stout  blankets,  was  taken  to  the  chariot  and  driven 
through  the  soft  night  to  the  fine  old  manor  that  lay  two 
miles  away  in  a park  of  sward  and  oaks  and  rippling 
water.  She  was  carried,  by  the  squire  himself,  to  a guest- 
chamber,  where,  under  Madam’s  tender  and  skillful  treat- 
ment, within  a month  she  returned  to  health.  Little  bv 
little  she  told  the  pathetic  story  of  how,  but  for  lucky 
chance,  she  had  been  ruined  by  one  whose  sole  joy  lay  in 
the  destruction  of  women’s  happiness  and  virtue. 

Madam  would  fain  have  her  drive  beside  her  over  the 
public  highways — as  far  as  she  was  concerned  there 
could  be  no  hole-in-the-corner  business.  The  young  love- 
liness increased;  Miss  Eliza  grew  buxom  and  healthy  of 
color ; not  a trace  remained  of  the  somewhat  stilted  man- 
ner that  perforce  is  acquired  by  those  who  have  lived  for 
long  in  fashionable  places.  Now  and  then  Madam  would 
give  her  a little  hug,  kiss  her,  and  declare  that,  whether 
or  no,  she  must  always  regard  Castleton  as  her  home. 

“The  squire,  who’s  no  marrying  man,  shall  be  your 
brother,”  she  observed.  “Aye,  I’ll  adopt  you.  Lord, 
child,  that  trick  of  blushing!  Nay,  ne’er  lose  it,  so  that 
in  winter-times  I may  call  forth  a rose  whene’er  I’m 
pleased  to  be  wdiimsical !” 

The  inevitable  meeting  with  Jarvase  Bamford  oc- 
curred late  in  the  autumn — indeed,  after  the  first  fall  of 
snow.  That  gentleman  was  driving  in  a fine  new 
barouche,  side  by  side  with  his  wife,  a corpulent  lady 
most  fantastically  decked  with  feathers.  Madam  Castle- 
ton rode  her  high-bred  old  black  mare,  the  girl  a fine- 
stepping  chestnut,  the  squire  as  handsome  a gray  stallion 
as  you  ever  saw.  The  whole  party  met  in  the  middle  of 
Bakewell  bridge..  Lady  Hannah  bade  her  men  go  for- 
ward; but  the  squire,  whose  chin  was  slightly  outthrust, 
played  his  whip  before  the  leaders,  so  that  for  safety’s 
sake  they  must  be  backed  to  give  place  to  the  saddle 
folk.  The  moment  they  had  passed,  Lady  Hannah  began 
to  cackle  in  angry  derision;  then  the  man,  apparently  at 
her  command,  crowed  like  a cock.  The  squire  retorted 
by  turning,  and,  with  his  knotted  lash,  switching  Bamford 
from  forehead  to  where  smooth  jowl  nestled  in  white 
cravat.  The  unfortunate  fellow  shrieked  like  a female 
child,  but  showed  no  sign  of  retaliation,  while  his  wife 
filled  the  air  with  hysterical  outcries.  Then  the  barouche 
went  on  its  way,  presumably  to  His  Grace  of  Ashford’s. 

“You  have  done  rightly,  my  son,”  said  Madam  Castle- 
ton proudly;  “though  I,  for  one,  hate  the  giving  of  pain, 
and  believe  that  men  should  settle  their  differences  out 
of  women’s  sight.” 

“And  what  says  my  dear  heart?”  cried  the  squire, 
pressing  closer  to  Miss  Eliza’s  side.  She  was  smiling, 
not  with  grief  or  malice,  but  with  the  profoundest  ad- 
miration. 

“What  should  I say?”  she  replied  gently.  “Nay, 
you  cannot,  you  never  will,  do  what  is  wrong — at  least, 
in  my  eyes !” 

“Thou  dear  fool!”  exclaimed  Madam,  “but  what  if 
one  did  such  a naughty  trick  to  my  son?” 

“None  ’Id  da^e,”  said  the  young  lady,  with  splendid 
assurance.  “Whipping  is  only  for  cowards  and  knaves !” 

R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 
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THE  NEW  ISADORA 

I have  a fine  memory  of  a chance  descriptive  bit  flung 
off  casually  by  some  one  at  a dinner  in  Paris:  a picture 
of  the  youthful  Isadora  Duncan  in  her  New  York  studio, 
developing  her  ideals  through  the  exercise  of  sheer  will, 
and  preserving  the  contour  of  her  feet  by  wearing  carpet 
slippers.  The  latter  detail  stuck  in  my  mind ; it  may  or 
may  not  be  true,  but  it  could  have  been,  should  have  been 
true.  The  incipient  dancer  keeping  her  feet  pure  for 
her  coming  marriage  with  her  art  is  a subject  for  philo- 
sophic dissertation  or  for  poetry. 

There  are  many  poets  who  would  have  seized  upon 
the  idea  for  an  ode,  or  even  a sonnet,  had  it  occurred  to 
them.  Oscar  Wilde  would  have  liked  this  excuse  for  a 
poem ; even  Browning,  who  would  have  woven  many 
moral  strophes  from  this  text.  It  would  have  furnished 
George  Moore  with  the  material  for  another  story  in  the 
volume  entitled  “Celibates.”  Walter  Pater  might  have 
dived  into  some  very  beautiful,  but  very  conscious,  prose 
with  this  theme  as  a spring-board.  Huysmans — who 
once  meditated  writing  a novel  of  three  hundred  pages 
about  a man  who,  on  his  way  to  his  office,  stops  at  a 
bootblack’s  to  have  his  shoes  polished,  during  the  opera- 
tion reviews  his  affairs,  and  then  continues  on  his  way — 
would  have  found  this  suggestion  sufficient  for  a romance 
the  length  of  “Clarissa  Harlowe.”  Lombroso  would  have 
added  the  detail  to  his  long  catalogue  in  “The  Man  of 
Genius”  as  another  proof  of  the  insanity  of  artists. 
Georges  Feydeau  would  have  found  therein  enough  mat- 
ter for  a three-act  farce,  and  d’Annunzio  for  a poetic 
drama  which  he  might  have  dedicated  to  “Isadora  of  the 
beautiful  feet.”  Sunday-school  sermons  might  be 
preached  from  the  text,  and  many  painters  would  touch 
the  subject  with  reverence.  Manet  might  have  painted 
Isadora  with  one  of  the  carpet  slippers  half  depending 
from  a bare,  rosy  foot. 

There  are  many  stories  of  the  beginning  of  Isadora’s 
career.  One  has  it  that  the  original  dance  in  bare  feet 
was  an  accident.  . . . Isadora  was  laving  her  feet  in 
an  upper  chamber  when  her  hostess  begged  her  to  dance 
for  her  other  guests.  Just  as  she  was  she  descended,  and 
met  with  such  approval  that  thenceforth  her  feet  remained 
bare.  This  is  a pretty  tale,  but  it  has  not  the  fine  ring  of 
authority.  There  had  been  barefoot  dancers  before  Isa- 
dora ; there  had  been,  I even  venture  to  assume,  “Greek 
dancers.” 

Isadora’s  contribution  to  her  art  is  spiritual;  it  is  her 
feeling  for  the  idea  of  the  dance  which  elevates  her  above 
most  of  her  contemporaries.  Many  have  overlooked  this 
essential  fact  in  attempting  to  account  for  her  obvious 
importance.  Her  imitators  (and  has  any  interpretative 
artist  ever  had  so  many?)  have  purloined  her  costumes, 
her  gestures,  her  steps ; they  have  put  the  music  of 
Beethoven  and  Schubert  to  new  uses,  as  she  had  done 
before  them ; they  have  unbound  their  hair  and  freed 
their  feet;  but  the  essence  of  her  art,  the  spirit,  they 
have  left  in  her  keeping;  they  could  not  well  do  otherwise. 

Inspired  perhaps  by  Greek  phrases,  by  the  superb 
collection  of  Greek  vases  in  the  old  Pinakothek  in  Munich, 
Isadora  cast  what  knowledge  she  had  gleaned  of  the 
dancer’s  conventional  training  from  her.  At  least  she 
forced  it  to  be  subservient  to  her  new  desires.  She 
flung  aside  her  memory  of  the  entre-chat  and  the  pirou- 
ette, the  studied  technic  of  the  dance ; but  in  so  doing 
she  was  unveiling  her  own  soul.  She  called  her  art  the 
renaissance  of  the  Greek  ideal,  but  there  was  always 
something  essentially  modern  about  it,  pagan  though  it 
might  be  in  quality.  Always  it  was  pure  and  sexless ; 
always  abstract  emotion  has  guided  her  interpretation. 


In  the  beginning  she  danced  to  the  piano  music  of 
Chopin  and  Schubert.  Ten  years  ago  I saw  her  in  Munich 
in  a programme  of  Schubert  dances  and  Chopin  preludes 
and  mazurkas.  A year  or  two  later  she  was  dancing  in 
P aris,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  Colonne  Orchestra, 
the  music  of  Gluck,  selections  from  “Orfeo”  and  the  very 
lovely  dances  from  “Iphigenie  en  Aulide.”  In  these 
she  remained  faithful  to  her  original  ideal,  the  beauty  of 
abstract  movement,  the  rhythm  of  exquisite  gesture.  This 
was  not  sense  echoing  sound,  but  rather  a very  delightful 
confusion  of  her  own  mood  with  that  of  the  music. 

So  a new  grace,  a new  freedom,  were  added  to  the 
dance;  in  her  later  representations  she  has  contributed 
a third  quality,  strength.  Also  her  immediate  interpreta- 
tions often  suggest  concrete  images.  A passionate  patri- 
otism  for  one  of  her  adopted  countries  is  at  the  root  of 
her  fiery  miming  of  the  “Marseillaise,”  a patriotism  ap- 
parently as  deep-rooted,  certainly  as  inflaming,  as  that 
which  inspired  Rachel  in  her  recitation  of  this  hymn  dur- 
ing the  Paris  revolution  of  1848. 

In  times  of  civil  or  international  conflagration  the 
dancer,  the  actress,  often  play  important  roles  in  world- 
politics.  Malvina  Cavalazzi,  the  Italian  dancer  who  ap- 
peared at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  the  eighties  and 
married  Charles  Mapleson,  the  son  of  the  impresario, 
once  told  me  of  a part  she  had  played  in  the  making  of 
United  Italy.  During  the  Austrian  invasion  the  Italian 
flag  was  verboten.  One  night,  however,  during  a rep- 
resentation of  opera  in  a town  the  name  of  which  I have 
forgotten,  Mme.  Cavalazzi  wore  a costume  of  green  and 
white,  while  her  male  companion  wore  red,  so  that  in  the 
pas  de  deux  which  concluded  the  ballet  they  formed 
automatically  a semblance  of  the  Italian  banner.  The 
audience  was  raised  to  a hysterical  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
and  rushed  from  the  theatre  in  a violent  mood,  which 
resulted  in  an  immediate  encounter  with  the  Austrians 
and  their  eventual  expulsion  from  the  city. 

Isadora’s  performance  of  the  “Marseillaise,”  given 
in  America  originally  before  the  United  States  had  en- 
tered the  world-war,  aroused  as  vehement  and  excited  an 
expression  as  it  would  be  possible  for  an  artist  to  awaken 
in  our  theatre  today.  At  the  performances  in  Paris,  I 
am  told,  the  enthusiastic  intensity  approached  the  in- 
credible. Here  the  audience  stood  up  and  scarcely  re- 
strained their  impatience  to  cheer. 

In  a robe  the  color  of  blood  she  stands  enfolded;  she 
sees  the  enemy  approach;  she  feels  the  enemy  as  it  grasps 
her  throat;  she  kisses  her  flag;  she  tastes  blood;  she  is 
all  but  crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  attack ; and  then 
she  rises,  triumphant,  with  the  terrible  cry,  “Aux  armes, 
citoyens!” 

Part  of  her  effect  is  made  by  gesture,  part  by  the 
massing  of  her  body,  but  the  greater  part  by  facial  ex- 
pression. In  the  anguished  appeal  she  does  not  utter  a 
sound,  beyond  that  made  by  the  orchestra,  but  the  hideous 
din  of  a hundred  raucous  voices  seems  to  ring  in  our  ears. 
We  see  Felicien  Rops’s  “Vengeance”  come  to  life;  we 
see  the  sans-culottes  following  the  carts  of  the  aristocrats 
on  the  way  to  execution;  and  finally  we  see  the  superb 
calm,  the  majestic  flowing  strength  of  the  Victory  of 
Samothrace.  ...  At  times  legs,  arms,  a leg  or  an  arm, 
the  throat  or  the  exposed  breast,  assume  an  importance 
away  from  the  mass,  suggesting  the  unfinished  sculpture 
of  Michelangelo,  which,  of  course,  served  as  Rodin’s  in- 
spiration. 

In  the  “Marche  Slave”  of  Tschaikovsky  Isadora  sym- 
bolizes her  conception  of  the  Russian  moujik  rising  from 
slavery  to  freedom.  With  her  hands  bound  behind  her 
back,  groping,  stumbling,  head  bowed,  knees  bent,  she 
struggles  forward,  clad  only  in  a short  red  garment  which 
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barely  covers  her  thighs.  The  picture  is  tragic,  cumu- 
lative in  its  poignant  details  of  horror.  With  furtive 
glances  of  extreme  despair  she  peers  ahead  and  above. 
When  the  first  strains  of  “God  Save  the  Czar”  are  heard 
in  the  orchestra  she  falls  to  her  knees,  and  you  see  the 
peasant  shuddering  under  the  blows  of  the  knout.  Final- 
ly comes  the  moment  of  release,  and  here  Isadora  makes 
one  of  her  great  effects.  She  does  not  spread  her  arms 
apart  with  a wide  gesture.  She  brings  them  forward 
slowly  and  we  observe  with  horror  that  they  have  prac- 
tically forgotten  how  to  move  at  all ! They  are  crushed, 
these  hands,  crushed  and  bleeding  after  their  long  serf- 
dom ; they  are  not  hands  at  all,  but  claws : broken,  twisted, 
piteous  claws ! The  expression  of  frightened,  almost 
uncomprehending,  joy  with  which  Isadora  concludes  the 
march  is  another  sure  stroke  of  her  vivid  imaginative 
genius. 

In  her  third  number  inspired  by  the  Great  War,  the 
“Marche  Lorraine”  of  Louis  Ganne,  in  which  is  incorpo- 
rated the  celebrated  tune,  the  “Chanson  Lorraine,”  Isa- 
dora, with  her  girls,  symbolizes  the  gayety  of  the  martial 
moment.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  cavalry  riding  gayly  with 
banners  waving  in  the  wind,  the  infantry  marching  to  an 
inspired  tune.  There  is  nothing  of  the  horror  of  war  or 
revolution  in  this  picture,  only  the  brilliancy  and  dash  of 
war — the  power  and  the  glory ! 

Of  late  years  Isadora  has  danced  (in  the  conven- 
tional meaning  of  the  term)  less  and  less.  Since  her 
performance  at  Carnegie  Hall  several  seasons  ago  of  the 
“Liebestod”  from  “Tristan,”  which  Walter  Damrosch 
hailed  as  an  extremely  interesting  experiment,  she  has 
attempted  to  express  something  more  than  the  joy  of 
melody  and  rhythm.  Indeed,  on  at  least  three  occasions 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  she  has  officiated  at  a 
requiem. 

If  the  new  art  at  its  best  is  not  dancing,  neither  is  it 
wholly  allied  to  the  art  of  pantomime.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  Isadora  was  attempting  to  express  something 
of  the  spirit  of  sculpture,  perhaps  what  Vachel  Lindsay 
describes  as  “moving  sculpture.”  Her  medium,  of  ne- 
cessity, is  still  rhythmic  gesture,  but  its  development 
seems  almost  dreamlike. 

Like  every  new  art  Isadora’s  later  manner  needs  its 
converts.  At  first,  I confess,  it  said  nothing  to  me,  but 
eventually  I began  to  find  great  joy  in  this  new  field, 
and  now  such  an  exhibition  as  Isadora’s  poetic  and  imagi- 
native interpretation  of  the  symphonic  interlude  from 
“The  Redemption”  of  Cesar  Franck  is  replete  with 
beauty  and  meaning  to  me,  and  I could  say,  as  Barbey 


d’Aurevilly  wrote  on  another  occasion:  “Elle  avait  I’air  de 
monter  vers  Dieu,  les  mains  toutes  pleines  de  bonnes 
oeuvres 

Isadora’s  school  has  had  its  results,  but  her  influence 
has  been  wider  in  other  directions.  Fokine  thanks  her 
for  the  new  Russian  Ballet.  She  did,  indeed,  free  the 
Russians  from  the  conventions  of  the  classic  ballet,  and 
but  for  her  it  is  doubtful  if  we  should  have  seen  “Sche- 
herazade” and  “Cleopatre.”  “Daphnis  et  Cliloe,”  “Nar- 
cisse”  and  “L’Apres-midi  d’un  Faune”  bear  her  direct 
stamp.  This,  then,  aside  from  her  own  appearances,  has 
been  her  great  work. 

Of  her  celebrated  school  of  dancing  I cannot  speak 
with  so  much  enthusiasm.  The  defect  in  her  method  of 
direct  teaching  is  its  insistence  (consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously) on  herself  as  a model.  The  seven  remaining 
pupils  of  her  school  dance  delightfully.  They  are  young 
and  beautiful  in  addition,  but  they  are  miniature  Isadoras. 
They  add  nothing  to  her  style ; they  make  the  same  ges- 
tures ; they  take  the  same  steps ; they  have  almost,  if  not 
quite,  acquired  a semblance  of  her  spirit.  They  vibrate 
with  intention ; they  have  force ; but  constantly  they  sug- 
gest just  what  they  are:  imitations.  When  they  dance 
alone  they  often  make  a very  charming  but  scarcely  over- 
powering effect.  When  they  dance  with  Isadora  they  are 
but  “a  moving  row  of  shadow  shapes”  of  Isadora  that 
come  and  go.  Her  own  presence  is  enough  to  make  the 
effect  they  all  make  together. 

I am  told  that  when  Isadora  watches  her  girls  dance 
she  often  weeps,  for  then,  and  then  only,  she  can  behold 
herself.  One  of  the  griefs  of  an  actor  or  a dancer  is  that 
he  can  never  see  himself.  This  oversight  of  nature  Isa- 
dora has  to  some  extent  overcome. 

Those  who  like  to  see  pretty  dancing,  pretty  girls, 
pretty  things  in  general,  will  not  find  much  pleasure  in 
contemplating  the  art  of  Isadora.  She  is  not  pretty;  her 
dancing  is  not  pretty.  She  has  been  cast  in  nobler  mold, 
and  it  is  her  pleasure  to  climb  higher  mountains.  Her 
gesture  is  titanic ; her  mood  generally  one  of  imperious 
grandeur.  She  has  grown  larger  with  the  years — and 
by  this  I mean  something  more  than  the  physical  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  for,  indeed,  she  is  heroic  in  build.  But 
her  physique  is  responsible  for  a good  deal  of  her  power 
and  force.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  flabbiness  about 
her,  and  so  she  can  impart  to  us  the  soul  of  the  struggling 
moujik,  the  spirit  of  a nation,  the  figure  on  the  prow  of 
a Greek  bark;  and  when  she  interprets  the  “Marseillaise” 
she  seems,  indeed,  to  feel  the  mighty  moment. 

Carl  Van  Vechten. 


A VOICE  FROM  THE  TWILIGHT 

We  of  (he  twilight  years  fhat  speed  toward  night 
Are  misers  hoarding  time;  v?e  vJould  not  rest, 

But  plead  fhat  vJe  may  not  be  dispossessed 
Of  opportunity  to  use  fhe  light 
Still  shining  for  us.  Though  fhe  hair  fade  v?hite, 
Maj)  not  fhe  red  flame  pulsing  in  fhe  breast 
Burn  bright  as  e\>er?  Put  us  to  fhe  test! 

We  vJant  no  arm  to  lean  on,  but  our  right! 

We  v?ho  have  learned  to  li^e  by  lining,  ask 
No  privilege  nov?  but  to  complete  our  task; 

Our  place  of  use  and  service  vOe  vfould  keep. 

Che  finer  skill  may  help  fhe  failing  strength; 

Oh  let  us  live  life  to  its  utmost  length, 

And  (hen,  v?hen  comes  fhe  sleep  time,  let  us  sleep! 

Stokely  S.  Fisher. 
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A timely  volume,  indeed,  is 
this  compilation  from  letters, 
memoirs  and  diaries  written  by 
several  of  the  principal  partici- 
pants in  the  Congress  of  Vien- 
na. It  gives  a composite  pic- 
ture of  that  famous  gathering 
which  settled  the  fate  of  Europe  for  the  next  hundred 
years — a picture  full  of  significance  when  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  present  meeting  at  Versailles.  The  reader 
is  constantly  looking  on  this  picture  and  on  that,  noting 
the  similarity  of  the  two  situations  so  far  as  the  general 
events  which  brought  together  the  two  historic  assem- 
blages and  the  powers  of  settlement  inherent  in  each  go, 
and  the  utter  dissimilarity  and  vivid  contrast  in  per- 
sonnel, in  method  of  procedure,  and  in  point  of  view. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  followed  an  upheaval  involv- 
ing all  Europe,  due  to  the  ambition  of  Napoleon.  The 
Congress  of  Versailles  follows  a still  greater  upheaval, 
involving  not  only  Europe,  but  the  world,  due  to  the 
ambition  of  William  II,  or,  shall  we  not  say,  of  Germany. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  dominated  by  kings  and  the 
crafty  statesmen  whose  aim  was  to  promote  the  interests 
of  kings.  The  Congress  of  Versailles  is  dominated  by 
statesmen  who  have  shown  themselves  champions  of  de- 
mocracy and  of  the  welfare  of  peoples.  The  Congress 
of  Vienna  began  and  ended  with  intrigue  and  barter, 
conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  extravagant  expenditure 
and  lavish  frivolity.  The  meeting  at  Versailles  began 
with  the  formulation  of  a plan  to  enforce  and  insure 
peace  to  the  world,  conducted  with  sober  industry,  with 
high-minded  and  scholarly  purpose  to  solve  the  world’s 
most  pressing  problems ; and  though  it  has  by  no  means 
completed  its  efforts,  yet  its  personnel  and  spirit  make 
any  such  sowing  of  the  dragon’s  teeth  as  was  effected  at 
Vienna  unthinkable. 


A few  quotations  are  representative  of  the  hundreds 
which  might  be  made  from  these  self-revelations  of  the 
participants  in  the  Congress  of  1815.  “Talleyrand,  with 
whom  I spoke,”  writes  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  “said 
that  Poland  must  form  a separate  country.  [This  was 
always  the  policy  for  France,  for  Poland  was  its  ally.] 
He  said  that  Prussia  must  be  placed  behind  the  Elbe  and 
that  Austria’s  role  was  to  be  the  protector  of  all  the  states 
in  Germany  (the  old  fox,  to  tell  that  to  me,  an  Austrian 
prince).  Cracow  was  a question  for  Austria  to  decide. 
. . . Talleyrand  has  confused  every  one.”  And  again: 
“On  the  seventh  the  cases  of  Poland  and  Saxony  were 
decided ; now  they  are  occupied  with  German,  Welsh  and 
Swiss  affairs,  but  how?  I hear  so  much  that  I do  not 
know  what  to  believe:  fragments  only,  no  general  plan, 
no  glance  into  the  future;  everywhere  neglect,  mistakes, 
everything  done  in  a petty  fashion.” 

Or  hear  the  “old  fox”  himself  calmly  describe  some 
of  the  distributing  of  “souls”:  “In  order  to  enlarge  their 
[the  Prussians’]  share,  therefore,  the  share  of  Holland 
has  been  decreased  by  one  hundred  thousand  souls  and 
that  of  Hanover  by  fifty  thousand.  The  district  of  Fulda 
is  added  to  this.  The  Tsar  of  Russia — he  is  entitled  to 
this  credit — desired  to  augment  this  adjustment  and  gave 
the  city  of  Thorn  back  to  the  Prussians,  so  that  this 
matter  may  now  be  regarded  in  general  as  disposed  of. 


Saxony  will  be  diminished  in  size  by  a million  and  a half 
souls.”  So  one  might  go  on  quoting  similar  observations 
by  von  Humboldt,  von  Stein,  Talleyrand  and  others,  all 
of  them  clearly  portraying  the  methods  of  the  old  diplo- 
macy, the  lack  of  any  clear  vision  of  usefulness  or  of  any 
constructive  policy  for  the  future. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  plan  for  the  League 
of  Nations,  however  cynical  one  may  be  in  regard  to  the 
success  of  the  present  Peace  Conference,  one  must  have 
a revulsion  of  optimism  and  hopefulness  after  reading  “A 
Congress  of  Intrigue.”  Even  a Republican  senator  might 
take  heart  and  have  a little  less  “despair  for  the  Repub- 
lic” after  its  perusal!  C.  B.  Newton. 

“A  Congress  of  Intrigue,”  an  intimate  account  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  of  1815,  based  on  memoirs  of  participants  therein,  com- 
piled by  Frederick  Freska;  translated,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes  by  Harry  Hansen;  The  Century  Company,  New  York;  $2.50 
net. 

* * 

The  Future  of  Santo  Domingo 
Well  versed  as  Americans  are  today,  perforce,  in  the 
political  affairs  of  Europe,  it  is  not  an  injustice  to  them 
to  say  that  they  are  peculiarly  ignorant  of  important 
matters  nearer  home,  particularly  in  the  vexed  region  of 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.  It  would  astonish 
most  easy-going  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  know 
that  their  government  has  been  exercising  for  many  years 
virtually  an  imperial  protectorate  over  several  Latin 
nations  to  the  southward. 

The  relation  of  this  country  toward  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  has  been  a matter  of  more  or  less  vague  general 
knowledge,  but  far  less  clearness  prevails  as  to  Nica- 
ragua, Panama,  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo.  This  is  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Caribbean  has  been  developed  largely  in  the  period 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe,  and  therefore 
submerged  below  the  margin  of  general  public  interest. 

The  financing  and  policing  of  Nicaragua,  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo  today  are  practically  within  the  entire 
control  of  the  United  States.  It  is  an  arrangement  of 
agreement,  treaties  making  provision  for  all  the  estab- 
lished means  of  protection.  The  policy  became  necessary 
for  three  pressing  reasons:  first,  the  need  for  protecting 
American  commerce  from  the  uncertainties  of  chronic 
national  bankruptcies ; second,  the  danger  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments stepping  in  and  shattering  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine; and  third,  the  need  of  so  controlling  the  Caribbean 
region  as  best  to  protect  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  establishment  of  this  imperial  policy,  as  far  as  it 
concerns  Santo  Domingo,  is  treated  by  Otto  Schoenrich 
in  a comprehensive  volume  under  the  title,  “Santo  Do- 
mingo, a Country  with  a Future.”  He  recites  the  turbu- 
lent and  bloody  history  of  the  island  from  the  time  of  its 
discovery  by  Columbus  to  the  present,  ending  in  the  peace 
and  prosperity  insured  by  an  American  protectorate. 

Little  has  been  written  of  the  early  years  of  foreign 
occupancy  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  this  part  of  Mr. 
Schoenrich’s  volume  will  be  found  satisfyingly  complete; 
the  reader  doubtless  will  be  much  more  attracted,  how- 
ever, by  his  chronicling  of  comparatively  recent  events, 
in  which  the  United  States  has  figured  so  notably. 

By  1904  an  enormous  debt  to  foreign  governments 
had  been  piled  up  by  the  successive  venal  and  incompe- 
tent administrations  in  Santo  Domingo.  An  American 
company  in  the  island  was  awarded  large  claims  against 
the  government  by  an  arbitration  commission,  and  a lien 
on  the  customs  receipts.  This  at  once  brought  up  other 
claims,  until  in  1905  the  United  States  was  compelled  to 
intervene  or  permit  other  nations  to  do  so.  The  affairs 
of  the  country  wTere  taken  in  hand  exactly  like  those  of  a 
defunct  railway  dompany,  a receiver  being  appointed  who 
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collected  the  revenues,  gave  the  govern- 
ment a stipulated  allowance,  and  devot- 
ed the  balance  to  paying  the  nation’s 
debts. 

For  a time  this  worked  well,  the  debt 
being  wiped  out,  business  stimulated,  and 
resources  brought  under  increased  devel- 
opment. Then  the  revolutionary  spirit 
became  rampant  again,  with  successive 
difficulties  culminating  in  a more  serious 
outbreak  in  1914.  On  this  occasion  a 
German  cruiser  was  hurried  to  the  scene 
“to  protect  German  interests.”  The  Unit- 
ed States  saw  that  if  it  did  not  so  act  as 
to  prevent  future  disturbances  of  the  sort, 
one  or  more  foreign  nations  might  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so.  An  American  fleet 
therefore  was  sent  to  the  scene,  and  order 
was  restored  by  substantial  intervention. 
Renewed  disorders  in  1916  brought  a more 
complete  intervention,  and  the  entire 
country  was  occupied  by  American  forces 
and  put  under  military  government.  This 
arrangement  continues. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  there 
are  only  two  possible  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  small  Latin  countries  in  the  Car- 
ibbean: annexation  or  a strong  protec- 
torate, based  on  the  system  in  Haiti. 
There  the  United  States  controls  the  cus- 
toms, the  expenditure  of  the  national  in- 
come, and  the  police  force. 

Carroll  K.  Michener. 
“Santo  Domingo,  a Country  with  a Future,” 
by  Otto  Schoenrich;  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, ‘New  York;  $3  net. 

* * 

THE  GRASS  IN  THE  PAVEMENT 

The  opening  poem,  which  gives  its  name 
to  this  small  volume  of  verse,  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  other  verses  in  the  book.  Miss 
Buhler  writes  on  many  subjects,  but  she 
is  at  her  best  when  she  treats  of  com- 
mon, everyday  things.  “The  Dust,”  “The 
Sponges,”  “Horses,”  “Rainy  Day  in  the 
Park”:  these  are  samples  of  her  material. 
She  treats  them  delicately,  with  a certain 
charm  and  lightness  of  touch.  Her  top- 
ical verses  likewise  show  a happy  facility. 
Most  outstanding  of  these  are  “The 
Shakespeare  Garden  in  Central  Park,”  and 
“Mammy,”  inspired  by  the  suggestion  of 
Washingtonians  to  erect  a statue  to  the 
memory  of  the  old  southern  Negro 
mammy. 

“The  Grass  in  the  Pavement,”  by  M.  E. 
Buhler;  James  T.  White  & Company,  New 
York;  $1.25  net. 

* * 

A ROMANTIC  TALE 

This  reviewer  does  not  happen  to  have 
read  anything  by  J.  C.  Snaith  since  the 
appearance  of  “Broke  of  Covenden,”  un- 
til the  agreeable  task  of  considering  “The 
Time  Spirit;  A Romantic  Tale,”  was  as- 
signed him.  The  intervening  period  rep- 
resents a good  many  years,  and  much 
water  has  glided  by  the  mill  meantime. 

“Broke  of  Covenden”  was  a very  strong 
novel;  the  writer  recalls  that  it  was  com- 
mended to  him  by  Richard  Mansfield,  who 
gave  him  a copy  to  read,  pronouncing  it 
the  best  and  most  powerful  book  of  fic- 
tion that  had  been  produced  in  England 
for  many  years.  Be  that  as  it  may,  “The 
Time  Spirit”  seemed  to  be  its  superior  in 
many  respects,  notably  in  the  absence  of 
a certain  grimness  and  rigidity  which 
characterized  Mr.  Snaith’s  earlier  produc- 
tion. 

It  has  the  happy  ending  which  the  read- 
er of  today  craves  as  an  antidote  for  the 
many  unhappy  endings  of  real  life;  the 
heroine  is  both  beautiful  and  wholesome, 
the  hero  is  a manly  gentleman  with  a de- 
termination to  get  what  he  is  after,  and 
the  characters  of  the  old  Duke  and  Mrs. 


Sanderson  are  most  lovable.  “The  Time 
Spirit”  presents  no  very  serious  plots  or 
problems  to  vex  the  jaded  mind,  surfeited 
with  those  of  the  times  and  not  anxious 
to  encounter  them  in  fiction  as  well  as  in 
fact.  It  does  not  even  remotely  touch 
upon  the  war  theme,  for  which  one  should 
be  deeply  grateful.  It  is  a delightful 
book,  in  the  reading  of  which  can  be  found 
surcease  from  modern  care  and  a rest  for 
the  weary  soul  tired  of  hearing  about 
battle,  murder  and  sudden  death;  a sim- 
ple and  pleasant  story,  “a  romantic  tale,” 
exceedingly  well  told,  that  leaves  behind 
it  an  agreeable  taste  and  a welcome  feel- 
ing of  optimism.  The  world  needs  more 
novels  of  this  type,  and  can  well  do  with 
fewer  war  books  by  amateur  writers. 

"The  Time  Spirit,”  by  J.  C.  Snaith;  D.  Ap- 
pleton  & Company,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

* * 

THE  MAKING  OF  GEORGE  GROTON 

Several  novels  have  attempted  to  inter- 
pret the  new  attitude  toward  that  neb- 
ulous thing  which  we  call  success,  result- 
ing from  our  participation  in  the  war. 
Arthur  Train’s  latest  book  was  of  that 
character,  and  now  comes  another  from 
the  pen  of  Bruce  Barton. 

Only  the  complacently  optimistic  will 
contend  that  the  dollar  is  not  to  be  the 
mark  of  accomplishment,  once  the  war  is 
over,  but  for  all  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  character  and  notable  achieve- 
ment will  have  a larger  recognition. 

This  is  the  idea  behind  “The  Making 
of  George  Groton,”  and  Mr.  Barton  has 
made  a good  story  out  of  it.  Groton,  a 
country  boy  from  Connecticut,  goes  to 
New  York,  and,  by  a combination  of 
ability  and  good  fortune,  makes  money 
rather  rapidly.  He  very  soon  finds  that 
the  business  methods  of  his  first  employer 
are  too  shady  for  him,  and  he  secures  a 
position  with  a firm  of  untarnished  repu- 
tation. 

A business  venture  which  he  takes  up  as 
a side  line  absorbs  him  more  and  more, 
and  he  is  on  the  eve  of  a coup  which  would 
make  him  a rich  man,  when  the  death  of 
an  associate,  on  whom  the  success  of  the 
deal  hangs,  sweeps  away  all  his  savings. 
This  brings  him  to  his  senses,  and  he  starts 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  again  in  a busi- 
ness that  is  productive  of  something  else 
than  bubbles  blown  with  other  people’s 
money. 

Told  in  this  summary  fashion,  the  story 
would  seem  to  smack  too  much  of  the 
moral  tale  and  too  little  of  artistic  fiction, 
but  Mr.  Barton  does  not  allow  it  to  de- 
generate into  the  former.  It  is  a sincere- 
ly planned  and  carefully  executed  piece 
of  workmanship,  not  of  the  first  water, 
perhaps,  but  so  much  better  than  the 
characteristic  American  novel  of  the  day 
that  it  deserves  notice  and  commendation. 

“The  Making  of  George  Groton,”  by  Bruce 
Barton;  Doubleday,  Page  & Company,  Gar- 
den City;  $1.40  net. 


Books  Received 

“Anchors  Aweigh,”  by  Harriet  Welles; 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

“The  Wine  of  Astonishment,”  by  Mary 
Hastings  Bradley;  D.  Appleton  & Company, 
New  York;  $1.50  net. 

“The  Manse  at  Barren  Rocks,”  by  Albert 
Benjamin  Cunningham;  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York;  $1.40  net. 

“David  and  Jonathan,”  by  E.  Temple 
Thurston;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York; 
$1.50  net. 

“Clear  the  Decks!”  by  “Commander”;  J. 
B.  Lippineott  Company,  Philadelphia;  $1.50 
net. 

“Dear  Folks  at  Home,”  compiled  by 
Kemper  F.  Cowing,  edited  by  Courtney  Ryley 
Cooper;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  New 
York;  $2  net. 

“The  Only  Possible  Peace,”  by  Frederic  C. 


Howe;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York; 
$1.50  net. 

“The  Doughboys,”  by  Patrick  MacGill; 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York;  $1.50 
net. 

“The  German  Conspiracy  in  American 
Education,”  by  Gustavus  Ohlinger,  Captain, 
U.S.A. ; George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York;  $1.25  net. 

“Mrs.  Private  Peat,”  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis;  $1.50  net. 

“Washington,  the  Man  Who  Made  Us,”  a 
Ballad  Play,  by  Percy  Mackaye;  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  New  York;  $1.75  net. 

“Sea  Dogs  and  Men  at  Arms,”  a Canadian 
Book  of  Songs,  by  Jesse  Edgar  Middleton; 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

“A  Voice  from  the  Silence,”  by  Anna  B. 
Bensel ; Sherman,  French  & Company,  Bos- 
ton; $1  net. 

“The  New  America,”  by  An  Englishman, 
Frank  Dilnot;  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  $1.25  net. 

“The  World  Peace  and  After,”  by  Carl  H. 
Grabo;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York;  $1  net. 

“Our  Winter  Birds,”  by  Frank  M.  Chap- 
man; D.  Appleton  & Company,  New  York; 
$1  net. 

“The  Navy  Eternal,”  by  “Bartimeus” ; 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York;  $1.50 
net. 

“The  Disabled  Soldier,”  by  Douglas  C. 
McMurtrie;  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  $2  net. 

“Hospital  Heroes,”  by  Elizabeth  Walker 
Black;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York; 
$1.35  net. 

“The  Peace-President,”  by  William  Arch- 
er; Henry  Holt  & Company,  New  York;  $1 
net. 

“Living  Bayonets,”  a Record  of  the  Last 
Push,  by  Coningsby  Dawson,  Lieutenant, 

C. F.A. ; John  Lane  Company,  New  York; 
$1.25  net. 

“Our  Navy  at  Work,”  by  Reginald  Wright 
Kauffman;  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indian- 
apolis; $1.50  net. 

“The  ‘Charmed  American,’  ” by  George 
Lewys;  John  Lane  Company,  New  York; 
$1.50  net. 

“Common  Cause,”  by  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  New 
York;  $1.60  net. 

"The  Way  of  a Man,”  by  Thomas  Dixon; 

D.  Appleton  & Company,  New  York;  $1.50 
net. 


The  Sky  Pilot 

IN 

No  Man’s  Land 

By  RALPH  GONNOR 


Author  of  “The  Man  from  Glen- 
garry,” “ The  Sky  Pilot,”  “Black 
Rock,”  “The  Major,”  Etc. 


From  the  rolling  prairies  and 
mountains  of  the  West  to  the 
barbed  wire  and  shell  holes  of 
Europe  may  seem  a far  cry. 

But  the  human  need,  critical 
moments,  have  one,  and  only  one, 
solvent:  COURAGE! 

Ralph  Connor  dramatized  un- 
forgettably the  great  principles  of 
freedom,  humanity  and  heroism  in 
the  SKY  PILOT  of  the  Foothills. 

In  this  story  he  shows  the  same 
liherty-loving  courageous  soul  of 
the  West  meeting  the  supreme  test 
of  that  other  frontier  of  civiliza- 
tion that  saved  men  and  saved  the 
world-  SI. 50  net 
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AN"  ARGENTINE  ESTIMATE  OF  WILSON 

President  Wilson  is  the  loftiest  sum- 
mit in  the  scenery  of  this  dramatic  hour 
of  the  world.  He  is  so  in  a singular  and 
apparently  contradictory  manner,  in  view 
of  the  sanguinary  character  of  the  con- 
flict. 

When  the  genius  of  force  submits  the 
final  duel  to  the  arbitrament  of  battles, 
the  heroes  of  the  blood-stained  field  and 
the  leaders — monarchical  or  republican — 
directly  engaged  in  it  are  those  who  ac- 
quire fame  and  draw  upon  themselves  the 
interrogation  of  the  future  and  the  ad- 
miration of  their  contemporaries. 

This  was,  until  yesterday,  the  historical 
law  of  all  the  upheavals  that  sought  in 
war  the  supreme  reason  of  force.  Ac- 
cording to  this  law,  the  figure  today  capa- 
ble of  rising  unique  and  glorious  in  the 
press  of  the  most  brutal  and  stupendous 
military  assault  known  to  time  is  the  hero 
who,  upon  the  field  of  battle,  gallantly 
sits,  an  intellectual  genius,  opposed  to  the 
genius  of  brute  force. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  morality  in 
which  we  share.  There  is  being  elaborated 
before  our  vision  an  historical  rectification 
which  will  lay  for  future  ages  the  social 
foundations  that  were  wanting  to  our 
civilization. 

Wilson,  the  modest  American  President, 
is  the  vigorous  and  worthy  exponent  of 
this  new  era  of  the  world.  Such  is  the 
meaning  of  his  name.  Such  is  his  destiny. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  universality  of 
the  suffrages  unexpectedly  centered  upon 
his  person  by  the  sympathy  of  all  the  peo- 
ples that  aspire  to  the  continuous  digni- 
fication  of  the  species. 

Lack  of  comprehension  or  a failure  to 
grasp  the  historic  moment  has  been  the 
undoing  of  notable  personages.  The 
greatness  of  Wilson  lies  in  his  having 
comprehended  it,  and  having  made  his 
will  and  his  heart  the  solid  crucible  whence 
should  issue  the  pottery  of  future  man- 
ufacture. 

Therefore  we  have  seen  him  reach  the 
summit  of  the  drama  without  tragic  ef- 
forts or  sudden  bounds,  and  with  the 
serenity  of  some  common  phenomenon 
of  the  physical  order,  just  as  the  sun  as- 
cends the  horizon  at  each  dawn,  in  ac- 
complishment of  its  predestined  round. 

One  glance  of  serene  honesty  sufficed 
him  to  fill  the  world  with  admiration,  but 
that  look  is,  among  all  the  looks  that  have 
ennobled  the  terrible  catastrophe,  the  trait 
of  the  most  grandiose  significance  that 
coming  generations  will  be  able  to  gather 
from  the  range  of  the  political  philosophy 
of  this  struggle. 

All  tragic  hours,  those  that,  like  the 
present  moment,  suddenly  break  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  life,  have  had  their  man. 
On  these  terms  history  personifies  respon- 
sibility of  the  drama,  thus  making  pos- 
sible the  moral  sanction  that  discerns  the 
oil  of  virtue  or  the  hemlock  of  posthumous 
contempt.  All  of  them,  however,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  were  factors  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  cause,  and  slaves 
of  glory,  that  energetic  stimulus  of  genius 
which  seems  to  be  its  spontaneous  deform- 


ity. None  of  these  passions  marred  the 
memorable  hour  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent. 

The  conscience  of  a sincere  republican 
—absolute  mistress  of  the  duty  of  her  ex- 
alted charge,  free  of  theatrical  trappings 
and  of  all  eagerness  for  noisy  glory,  se- 
vere by  a long  exercise  of  the  law,  like 
that  of  a Roman  praetor — is  the  moral 
investiture  with  which  we  behold  him  de- 
scend from  the  height  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington  “to  the  struggle  on  which 
hangs  the  destiny  of  the  freedom  of  the 
world.” 

This  was  the  seamless  toga,  this  the  in- 
destructible armor,  which  was  lacking  to 
the  colossal  conflagration  provoked  by 
the  last  of  the  modern  despots,  and  there- 
fore President  Wilson  represents  the  gen- 
erous phase  of  the  drama,  if,  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  however  ample  it  be, 
can  be  contained  the  serene  grandeur  of 
soil,  the  disinterestedness,  dignity,  love  of 
justice,  humanity  and  very  clear  compre- 
hension of  destiny,  moral  value  and  su- 
preme modesty  that  characterize  him. 
Wilson  is  thus  the  worthy  incarnation  of 
the  American  destiny. 

The  antecedents  of  this  man  and  his 
vision  of  that  destiny  form  a page  of  the 
most  fruitful  teachings  that  could  be 
opened  to  the  contemplation  of  the  true 
democrats  of  our  land. 

— Juan  E.  Guastavino  in  Helios  (Buenos 
Aires). 

* .* 

TILE  FUTURE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE 

The  future  of  Constantinople  is  now 
become  an  actual  question.  The  British 
commander-in-chief  at  Constantinople  has 
been  compelled  to  assume  the  police  and 
the  sanitary  service  of  the  city.  Some 
French  journals  have  taken  this  action 
amiss;  they  interpret  it  as  the  pegging 
out  of  a British  claim  to  exclusive  or  pre- 
dominant authority.  This  is,  of  course, 
mistaken.  The  British  commander  acted 
as  the  chief  of  the  allied  army,  and  as- 
sumed authority  because  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment had  proved  itself  unable  to  per- 
form satisfactorily  the  elementary  duties 
of  administration. 

The  Temps,  taking  a different  line  from 
its  colleagues,  concludes  that  at  any  rate 
Turkish  sovereignty  over  Constantinople 
and  the  Straits  is  at  an  end.  Even  that 
may  be  going  too  far — witness  the  petition 
from  the  Moslems  of  India  in  favor  of 
preserving  the  Sultan’s  sovereignty  over 
Constantinople.  A nominal  Turkish'  sover- 
eignty, coupled  with  international  admin- 
istration, must  not  be  excluded  at  this 
stage  from  the  possible  solutions. 

What  are  the  alternatives?  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  Greeks  are  putting  for- 
ward claims,  though,  it  would  appear,  with 
no  particular  confidence.  Their  claim  is 
based  partly  upon  statistics,  partly  on 
history.  The  statistics  of  population  are 
Turkish;  that  is  to  say,  they  belong  to  the 
same  department  of  literature  as  the 
“Arabian  Nights.”  But,  even  so,  they 
give  the  Greeks  as  fewer  than  the  Turks, 
and  only  a fraction  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. 

As  for  history,  if  Greece  is  to  claim  as 
the  successor  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  one 
wonders  where  she  can  stop.  The  East- 
ern Empire  ruled  all  the  Balkans  and 
western  Asia,  claimed  rights  in  Italy,  and 
at  one  period  actually  held  southern  Italy 
and  Ravenna.  The  historical  title  is,  it 
would  seem,  not  stronger  than  the  sta- 
tistical. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Greeks 
would  be  content,  for  the  present  at  least, 
with  international  rule  over  Constanti- 


nople. One  newspaper  correspondent 
credits  M.  Venizelos  with  proposing  that 
Constantinople  should  be  the  capital  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  But  that  must  be 
mistaken. 

A great  deal  of  romantic  nonsense  has 
been  talked  for  centuries  about  Constan- 
tinople as  the  natural  capital  of  the  world, 
and  its  unique  position  and  quality.  Na- 
poleon did  his  share  of  it.  It  derives  from 
tradition,  the  tradition  of  a world  circled 
round  by  the  Mediterranean,  a world  to 
which  England  was  a barbarous  append- 
age, Germany  and  Russia  were  the  hab- 
itation of  devils,  America  and  Australia 
unknown,  and  most  of  Asia  and  Africa 
nnintroduced.  To  the  modern  world 
Constantinople  is  almost  in  a backwater; 
its  traditions,  whether  under  the  Byzan- 
tines or  the  Turks,  exceedingly  distaste- 
ful; and  its  atmosphere  about  as  inapt 
as  could  be  conceived  for  the  capital  of  a 
League  of  Nations. 

The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
have  been  sufficiently  cursed  already  by 
being  tied  up  with  the  wrongs,  passions, 
and  ambitions  of  the  Balkans.  It  would 
be  political  insanity  to  tie  the  new  world 
up  also  with  the  Balkans  by  fixing  its  cap- 
ital at  their  most  coveted  and  inflamma- 
tory spot.  — Manchester  Guardian. 

* * 

labor’s  ADVICE  TO  ITSELF 
It  is  a pretty  good  time  for  union  men 
to  keep  their  heads  and  to  watch  well 
their  step.  After  all,  the  hard-beaten 
roads  are  the  safest  to  travel.  Labor  has 
come  up  through  the  centuries  by  the 
gradual  process.  At  no  time  has  its  posi- 
tion been  secure,  and  it  has  frequently 
fallen  back  with  a deadening  thud  after 
some  such  fool  break  as  was  pulled  off  in 
Seattle. 

Labor  is  powerful  when  it  learns  its 
strength,  but  there  is  a greater  power 
than  organized  labor  or  organized  capital, 
and  that  power  is  public  opinion,  which 
no  force  has  ever  been  able  to  successful- 
ly override,  and  which  some  folks  have 
learned  to  their  sorrow  is  not  to  be 
trifled  with  in  America.  There  are  a 
number  of  big  corporations  whose  direc- 
tors would  give  a good  deal  to  get  them 
back  into  the  good  graces  of  the  people, 
where  they  once  proudly  and  complacent- 
ly reposed. 

Organized  labor’s  standing  with  the 
American  people  was  never  so  high  as  it 
has  been  since  the  war.  It  earned  its  way 
to  jiublic  recognition  by  loyalty  to  the 
country,  good  conduct  and  the  pursuit  of 
reasonable  policies.  The  unions  that  did 
not  play  the  game  according  to  the  rules 
have  suffered  tremendously.  Some  of 
them  went  by  the  boards  entirely,  and 
others  have  limped  back  in  the  face  of  bit- 
ter opposition.  In  the  meantime,  the  men 
and  women  they  represented  were  obliged 
to  needlessly  wait  for  the  better  things 
they  had  coming  to  them. 

The  American  labor  movement  has  ex- 
perienced rapid  growth  during  the  past 
few  years.  Many  new  members  have  been 
admitted  who  are  impatient  at  the  appar- 
ently slow  progress  that  is  being  made. 

A large  number  of  them  hail  from  foreign 
parts,  and  they  have  brought  with  them 
ideas  and  methods  that  have  never  been 
workable  here.  They  have  not  taken  the 
pains  to  study  the  history  of  the  past  in 
the  American  movement.  Many  of  them 
do  not  know  that  our  movement  has  any 
past. 

They  seem  to  think  that  the  “one-big- 
union”  idea  or  the  general  strike  has  nev- 
er been  tried  out  in  America,  so  they  are 
ready  to  give  it  a whirl.  They  probably 
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have  never  heard  of  the  Knights  of  Lab- 
or, the  American  Railway  Union,  the 
American  Labor  Union,  over  the  remains 
of  which  monuments  have  been  erected  to 
the  one-big-union  idea. 

The  general  sympathetic  strike  is  the 
forerunner  of  revolution.  It  is  revolu- 
tion, and  none  know  it  so  well  as  do  its 
well-informed  advocates.  The  trade- 
union  is  not  a revolutionary  organization. 
It  was  never  intended  as  such.  Its  found- 
ers knew  better  than  most  men  that  revo- 
lutions never  improve  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  workers.  The  trade-union  is 
an  institution  designed  to  make  for  the 
orderly  rise  of  the  working  people  through 
the  educational,  evolutionary  process. 
When  it  is  placed  to  any  other  use  it  is  a 
failure,  as  it  should  be. 

Fortunately,  we  have  within  our  hands 
in  the  United  States  all  the  weapons  that 
it  is  necessary  for  man  to  wield  to  bring 
about  his  complete  freedom.  Our  laws 
and  institutions  are  framed  to  give  men 
the  opportunity  to  work  out  their  own 
destiny.  We  have  self-government;  we 
have  the  ballot.  If  the  workingmen  who 
are  shouting  the  loudest  for  evolution  de- 
voted one-half  as  much  energy  to  con- 
structive effort  as  they  are  now  wasting 
on  impracticable  theories,  there  would  be 
no  room  for  talk  about  “starting  the  fire- 
works.” 

The  American  trade-union  offers  to  all 
workingmen  an  orderly  way  to  secure  eco- 
nomic betterment.  It  may  be  a trifle 
slow  to  suit  the  impatient  ones,  but  it  is 
the  surest  and  safest  thing  we  know  of. 
Then  our  free  institutions  and  the  law  of 
the  land  permit  the  workers  and  all  the 
people  to  evolve  from  one  government  con- 
dition to  another,  if  the  present  one  does 
not  suit  them. 

There  may  be  reasons  for  revolutions  in 
countries  where  men  are  not  politically 
free,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  excuse 
for  one  in  America.  And  if  any  have 
any  doubt  about  what  will  happen  in  this 
country  if  a revolution  is  started,  let 
them  try  it  out  at  once.  The  result  would 
be  so  disastrous  that  there  would  never 
again  be  talk  of  one  in  free  America. 

- — Duluth  Labor  World. 
* * 

Mexico’s  financial  chance 

The  international  committee  of  Amer- 
ican, English  and  French  bankers,  con- 
stituted for  seeking  to  straighten  out 
financial  conditions  in  Mexico  and  protect 
the  rights  of  holders  of  Mexican  securi- 
ties, has  no  small  task  on  its  hands.  For 
the  sake  of  Mexico  and  its  own  internal 
affairs,  as  well  as  its  relation  with  the 
United  States,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
committee  will  succeed  in  that  task.  It  is 
composed  of  ten  Americans  representing 
as  many  banking  institutions,  and  five 
representatives  of  English  and  five  of 
French  security  holders.  The  securities 
include  not  only  those  of  the  government, 
but  those  of  railroads  and  mining  and 
other  organizations  with  large  interests  at 
stake. 

No  programme  of  procedure  has  yet 
been  adopted,  though  the  matter  has  been 
under  consideration  for  some  time.  First, 
there  is  to  be  a careful  and  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  situation  and  the  rights 
and  interests  involved.  Figures  are  given 
out  of  the  government  debt  of  Mexico  and 
its  present  inadequate  revenue,  but  the 
destruction  of  railroad  and  other  corpo- 
rate property  and  the  cost  of  replacing 
it  are  yet  to  be  determined. 

liafaelo  Nieto,  acting  minister  of 
finance  of  Mexico,  has  been  here  confer- 
ring with  bankers  and  seeking  to  co- 


operate in  some  settlement  plan,  but  the 
government  of  that  republic  may  have  to 
await  the  international  committee’s  con- 
clusions. A thing  regarded  as  certain  ap- 
peared to  be  the  refunding  of  the  Mexican 
debt  and  the  issue  of  additional  bonds 
for  the  development  of  resources,  and  the 
pledging  of  customs  .revenue  as  security 
for  the  whole  debt. 

Just  what  the  attitude  of  the  Carranza 
government  may  be  in  regard  to  this  ef- 
fort for  settlement  appears  to  be  in  doubt, 
but  what  its  policy  should  be  is  plain 
enough.  For  its  own  safety  and  the  prog- 
ress and  security  of  the  nation,  there 
should  be  friendly,  candid  and  sensible  co- 
operation with  the  creditors  for  the  best 
settlement  attainable  for  all  concerned. 
Mexico  has  natural  resources  and  op- 
portunity for  development  sufficient  to  in- 
sure success  as  a free  nation,  if  it  has 
the  capacity  for  taking  intelligent  and 
honourable  advantage  of  these  for  build- 
ing itself  up  and  gaining  the  confidence  of 
others.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  dis- 
play this.  — Journal  of  Commerce. 

* * 

BRAZILIAN  DIPLOMACY  AND  THE  WAR 

Whoever  attempts  to  study  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  South  American  governments 
during  the  war  will  have  to  lay  the  chief 
emphasis  upon  the  part  played  by  Brazil 
and  her  foreign  office. 

The  republic  unequivocally  enunciated 
the  rights  of  American  neutrals.  She  un- 
dertook to  defend  them  with  vigor  the 
moment  these  rights  and  the  rules  of  in- 
ternational law  were  violated.  This  action 
undoubtedly  thrust  upon  her  the  role  of 
being  the  moral  representative  of  this 
part  of  the  continent,  and  enabled  her  to 
vindicate  again  those  lofty  principles  of 
law  which  an  extraordinary  turn  of  events 
identified  with  her  larger  economic  and 
social  interests,  as  well  as  with  a closer 
union  of  the  pacific  members  of  the  con- 
cert of  nations. 

Brazil  took  the  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion when  she  assumed  a resolute  attitude, 
upon  being  notified  of  the  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare.  This  step,  on  the 
part  of  her  foreign  office,  implied  all  the 
other  facts  that  followed.  It  placed  her 
diplomatically  upon  a basis  so  broad  and 
well  defined  that  to  have  receded  from  it, 
in  even  the  slightest  degree,  would  have 
been  to  risk  losing  that  favorable  opinion, 
the  loss  of  which,  according  to  the  high 
authority  of  Vergennes,  is  “the  greatest 
of  all  losses.” 

In  considering  the  brilliancy  of  a diplo- 
matic action  that  was  consistently  and 
successfully  carried  through  without  blun- 
ders, we  must  now  recognize  how  difficult 
of  achievement  it  would  have  been,  had 
not  the  citizens  of  Brazil  been  clearly 
aware  of  the  development  which  has  been 
made  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Pan- 
Americanism,  a development  by  which  “a 
union  of  the  American  peoples  for  the  at- 
tainment of  common  political  and  social 
ends”  has  been  transformed,  according  to 
the  clearly  presented  statement  of  Profes- 
sor Sa  Yianna,  into  “a  combination  of 
forces  destined  to  develop  and  promul- 
gate, in  behalf  of  humanity,  new  princi- 
ples evolved  in  America.” 

— Hector  Diaz  Lequizamon,  in  Revista 

Americana  (Buenos  Aires). 

w * 

THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  COLONEL  WATTERSON 

The  accusation  of  being  a pessimist  con- 
tinues, as  it  were,  to  stick  in  my  gizzard. 
The  gander-legged  boys  just  out  of  col- 
lege trying  to  teach  themselves  how  to 
write — the  moon-faced  cubs  of  the  city 
( Continued  on  page  279.) 
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Revival  of  speculative  activity  on  the 
stock  exchange  has  advanced  the  price 
of  many  industrial  shares  to  a new  high 
level  for  the  year.  This  movement,  al- 
though not  spectacular,  has  been  sugges- 
tive of  a gradually  broadening  inquiry 
for  various  securities.  The  copper  stocks 
are  about  the  only  ones  in  the  industrial 
group  that  have  been  neglected.  Some 
have  reacted  from  their  low  price  level, 
but  trade  news  has  not  been  suggestive  of 
extending  public  investments  in  these  se- 
curities. 

NEW  GOVERNMENT  LOANS 

The  forthcoming  Victory  Liberty  Loan 
will  provide  a good  test  for  the  invest- 
ment markets.  The  proposal  is  to  issue 
seven  billion  dollars  in  short-term  notes 
and  two  billion  dollars  of  Treasury  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness.  Besides  these, 
the  limit  of  Treasury  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness will  be  raised  to  ten  billion 
dollars. 

The  Treasury  was  forced  to  adopt  the 
short-term  note  expedient  because  of  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  bond  mar- 
ket and  the  desire  of  the  government  of- 
ficers to  avoid  injuring  the  market  for 
the  outstanding  Liberty  issues.  The 
Treasury  has  authority  under  the  old  law 
to  issue  five  billion  dollars  of  bonds;  but 
these  issues  cannot  be  availed  of  at  this 
time,  owing  to  the  terms  authorized  by 
the  present  law. 

The  probability  is  that  the  general  pub- 
lic will  put  in  large  aggregate  bids  for 
these  notes.  Many  investors,  feeling  that 
the  outlook  is  uncertain,  are  turning  to 
short-term  securities  in  order  to  prevent 
such  losses  as  misfit  result  through  de- 
preciation in  long-term  securities.  The 
Ways  and  Means  committee  of  the  House, 
after  deliberation,  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  time  was  not  propitious  for  sell- 
ing a long-term  government  loan,  and 
that  the  Treasury  would  meet  with  better 
success  by  putting  out  one  or  more  short- 
term note  issues.  By  issuing  short-term 
notes  instead  of  long-term  bonds,  the 
government  will  protect  the  market  for 
the  outstanding  Liberty  Loan  issues. 


WORLD  SHIPPING 

The  annual  summary  of  mercantile 
ship-building  throughout  the  world  last 
year,  as  published  by  Lloyd’s,  shows  that 
the  allied  and  neutral  countries  aggre- 
gated .5,447,444  tons.  This  record  has 
never  been  approached  before,  and  is  more 
than  sixty-two  per  cent  higher  than  the 
output  for  1913,  which  was  the  high  rec- 
ord year  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war.  The  gain  is  really  more 
striking  than  last  year’s  tonnage  figures 
show,  because  the  output  for  1913  includ- 
ed Germany  and  AustriafHungary,  and 
other  countries  which  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  calculation. 

There  is  an  insistent  demand  for  the 
building  up  of  a strong  mercantile  marine 
by  the  United  States.  Just  how  it  is  to 
be  accomplished  is  difficult  to  predict,  ow- 
ing to  our  unfavorable  shipping  laws  and 
the  difficulty  of  educating  Americans  in 
the  management  of  ships.  It  is  to  be 


hoped,  however,  that  through  capacity 
production  and  the  utilization  of  labor- 
saving  devices,  it  may  be  possible  for  our 
shipping  interests  to  compete  successful- 
ly with  foreign  shipowners. 

EXTRAORDINARY  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

One  of  the  most  favorable  foreign  trade 
statements  ever  made  by  this  government 
reflected  the  movement  during  January. 
In  this  month,  notwithstanding  the  short- 
age in  shipping  facilities  as  compared 
with  normal  times,  outward  merchandise 
shipments  aggregated  six  hundred  and 
twenty-three  million  dollars.  This  was 
an  increase  of  twenty-three  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  January  total  in  1918, 
and  broke  all  foreign  trade  records  of 
this  country. 

Another  striking  feature  about  the  Jan- 
uary return  was  the  accumulation  of  an 
international  trade  balance — meaning-  the 
margin  of  exports  over  imports — amount- 
ing to  four  hundred  and  ten  million  dol- 
lars. There  never  was  such  a large  ex- 
port excess  reported  before  in  a single 
month  of  American  foreign  trade. 

If  ocean  freight  rates  can  be  further 
reduced,  the  probability  is  that  our  for- 
eign commerce  will  continue  to  expand. 
This  is  because  a good  portion  of  the  out- 
side world  is  badly  in  need  of  American 
merchandise  and  supplies,  and  is  ready  to 
purchase  them  whenever  a favorable  op- 
portunity offers. 

In  the  larger  foreign  trade  competition, 
however,  American  exporters  are  likely 
to  have  all  that  they  can  do  to  hold  their 
own  in  rivalry  with  other  countries.  The 
strife  for  foreign  trade  will  be  very  se- 
vere as  soon  as  the  peace  compact  lias 
been  signed  and  the  usual  channels  of 
trade  are  available.  The  situation  at  the 
moment,  however,  is  controlled  largely  by 
inadequate  shipping  facilities  and  the  pre- 
mium attained  by  dollar  exchange  in  for- 
eign markets. 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

President  Wilson’s  address  to  a Boston 
audience  on  the  League  of  Nations 
heightened  the  interest  shown  in  that  dis- 
cussion. This  address  will  take  high  rank 
in  the  list  of  Wilson  state  papers,  and  is 
likely  to  make  thousands  of  people  adopt 
his  view  of  the  case.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  a spirited  discussion,  with 
strong  opposition  in  some  quarters,  but 
the  President  has  placed  the  responsibil- 
ity so  clearly  where  it  belongs  as  to  indi- 
cate that  Congress  will  accept  it  after 
the  usual  debates. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  accept- 
ance of  the  League  of  Nations  idea  by 
all  the  governments  concerned  would  be 
a factor  of  immense  influence  in  this 
country.  By  eliminating  or  greatly  di- 
minishing the  war  hazard,  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  a league  would  act  as  a bull- 
ish factor  of  immense  importance. 

The  situation  is  full  of  interesting  pos- 
sibilities, and  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  before  the  Peace  Conference 
adjourns,  its  deliberations  will  greatly  in- 
fluence the  investment  market. 

INVESTMENT  OUTLOOK 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  in- 
vestment markets  ordinarily  develop 


broad  buying.  As  to  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  the  present  situation,  this  view 
from  a money  market  expert  will  be  sug- 
gestive: “I  do  not  see  a broad  bond  mar- 
ket yet,  but  it  may  develop  unexpectedly 
at  any  time.  There  are  many  strong 
points  in  the  investment  situation  which 
may  be  effective  in  broadening  the  in- 
quiry from  genuine  investors  soon  after 
the  Victory  Loan  has  been  marketed. 

“There  has  been  public  buying  of  sea- 
soned securities  for  some  time,  but  the 
volume  of  new  orders  is  insignificant  com- 
pared with  what  has  been  often  seen 
around  the  first  of  April.  I believe,  how- 
ever, that  investment  conditions  are  work- 
ing out  all  right,  and  that  there  will  be 
increased  absorption  of  safe  securities 
before  long. 

“The  stock  market  shows  a reviving 
tendency,  and  there  has  been  a sufficient 
recovery  in  security  prices  to  indicate 
that  the  resumption  of  speculative  activ- 
ity may  develop  into  a sustained  buying 
movement.  Many  industrial  companies 
have  cut  their  dividends,  commodities 
prices  and  raw  material  quotations  are 
being  brought  down  to  the  level  of  peace 
times,  and  the  whole  country  is  gradually 
reaching  a price  level  at  which  it  can  do 
business.  This  readjustment  may  go  fur- 
ther, and  the  probability  is  that  it  will 
provide  a foundation  for  increased  pros- 
perity in  the  United  States. 

“I  believe  in  the  longer  future,  and 
agree  with  Mr.  Schwab  in  his  judgment 
that  a high  degree  of  prosperity  may  be 
expected  in  this  country  after  the  trans- 
formation from  war  conditions  to  peace 
conditions  has  been  concluded.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  situation  and,  although 
there  are  many  uncertainties  to  contend 
with,  I believe  that  there  is  a legitimate 
basis  for  genuine  optimism.  The  sharp 
rise  in  the  so-called  specialty  stocks  shows 
how  easy  it  will  be  to  advance  certain 
shares  after  the  recovery  process  begins 
to  assert  itself.” 

New  York.  William  Justus  Boies. 
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Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SKELLET  Express  & 

COMPANY  Storage 

Packing,  Moving,  Storing  and  ShippingHouse- 
hold  Goods,  Pianos,  T S 34  356 

Safes,  Boilers,  Etc,  N.  W.  Nicollet  676 

We  Do  It  Right!  201  So.  5th  St.,  Minneapolis 
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Hubby:  “No  man  with  any  sense  would 
allow  you  to  carry  on  the  way  you  do.” 

Wifey:  “How  do  you  know  what  a man 
with  any  sense  would  do?”  — Punch. 
* * 

“President  Neal  of  the  Boston  Elevated 
Walks  to  His  Work.”  Ah,  well,  then,  may- 
be he  doesn’t  know  what  his  patrons  are 
asked  to  pay  eight  cents  “per”  for.  And 
then  again,  maybe  he  does. 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

A retired  painter  and  decorator  said 
to  an  artist,  whom  he  had  commissioned 
to  paint  his  daughter’s  portrait:  “And 
none  of  your  slapdash  painting  for  me; 
three  good  coats,  mind  yer.” 

—London  Fuji. 

* * 

A young  woman  going  with  a party  of 
visitors  through  the  parks  and  gardens 
of  a famous  castle  lingered  behind  to  ad- 
mire the  gorgeous  peacocks. 

“Do  those  birds  ever  drop  any  of  their 
tail  feathers?”  she  asked  of  a gardener 
who  stood  by. 

He  looked  round,  lowered  his  voice, 
and  replied,  “They’re  hobstinate  birds, 
miss,  but  they  drops  ’em  heasy  at  the  sight 
of  a shillin’!”  — Tit-Bits. 


“I’m  going  to  get  a divorce.  My  wife 
hasn’t  spoken  to  me  for  six  months.” 
“Better  be  careful.  You’ll  never  get 
another  wife  like  that.”  — Variety. 

* * 

Lady:  “Do  you  want  employment?” 
Tramp:  “Lady,  yer  means  well,  but  yer 
can’t  make  work  sound  any  more  invitin’ 
by  usin’  a word  of  three  syllables.” 

— Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Southern  Parson  (to  convert) : “Does 

yo’  think  yo’  kin  keep  in  de  straight  an’ 
narrer  path  now,  Sam?” 

Sam:  “I  reckon  I kin,  pahson,  ef  dey 
ain’t  no  watahmillion  patches  growin’ 
alongside  de  road.”— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

“How  are  you  getting  on  with  your  new 
system  of  weather  predictions?” 

“Well,”  answered  the  prophet,  cheer- 
ily, “I  can  always  get  the  kind  of  weather 
all  right,  but  I haven’t  quite  succeeded  in 
hitting  the  dates  exactly.” 

- — Atlantic  Constitution. 
* * 

Like  a flying  dumpling,  Uncle  Flopwit 
projected  himself  from  the  moving  bus 
to  the  pavement.  Mud  was  everywhere. 

His  feet  touched  the  paving-stones  for 
a fraction  of  a second,  but  lie  proceeded 
for  the  next  ten  yards  of  his  way  face 
downwards.  He  was  still  prostrate  when 
a Samaritan’s  voice  exclaimed: 

“Oh,  dear!  Have  you  hurt  yourself?” 
“Hurt  myself?  Of  course  not!  That 
sliding  business  is  the  first  figure  of  a 
new  dance — the  walrus  glide.  Supposed 
to  be  a walrus  sliding  off  a block  of  ice 
into  the  sea!  Did  it  rather  neatly,  I 
think,  don’t  you,  you  idiot?”  - — Tit-Bits. 


Mr.  Langley:  “Ah,  they  have  just 
dropped  their  anchor!” 

Mrs.  Langley:  “Dear  me!  I was  afraid 
they  would;  it’s  been  dangling  outside  for 
some  time.”  — Green  Bag. 

* * 

“Papa,  where  is  Atoms?” 

“Atoms?  I don’t  know,  my  boy.  You 
mean  Athens  probably.” 

“No,  I mean  Atoms — the  place  where 
everything  is  blown  to.” 

- — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 
* * 

Fond  Mamma:  “Oh,  look,  papa,  how 
solid  baby  feels  this  morning.  Catch  hold 
of  him.” 

Papa:  “Yes;  there  certainly  seems  a 
difference.  He  was  all  ‘holler’  last  night.” 

— Tit-Bits. 

* * 

A man  was  remarkable  for  the  bad 
wines  he  kept.  He  was  entertaining  some 
rather  important  guests  one  evening, 
when  he  turned  to  his  new  butler  and  said: 

“Higgs,  is  this  the  best  claret?” 

“No,  sir,”  said  Higgs,  solemnly,  “it  is 
not,  but  it’s  the  best  you’ve  got.” 

— Variety . 

* * 

A clergyman  was  delivering  a sermon 
to  a class  of  boys.  When  the  offertory 
was  about  to  be  taken  up  the  old  clergy- 
man told  each  boy  to  say  a suitable  text 
as  he  put  his  money  in  the  bag. 

Brown  put  in  sixpence,  saying:  “He 

gives  twice  who  gives  quickly.”  Smith 
put  in  threepence,  saying:  “Who  gives  to 
charity  gives  to  the  Lord.”  The  next 
boy,  Robinson,  thought  hard  for  a few 
seconds,  then  he  put  in  a halfpenny  and 
said:  “A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon 
parted.”  — Green  Bag. 


“It  takes  quality  to 
make  a real  bargain, 
says  Kelly 

the  banker  _ 


“This  small  chew  of 
Real  Gravely  gives 
more  real  tobacco 
satisfaction  than  a 


Good  taste,  smaller 
chew, longer  life  is  what 
makes  Genuine  Grave- 
ly cost  less  to  chew  than 
ordinary  plug. 


big  chew  of  ordinary 
plug.  It  tastes  better 
and  lasts  longer.” 


Write  to: — 

Genuine  Gravely 

DANVILLE.  VA. 
for  booklet  on  chewing  plug 


Peyton  Brand 

REAL  CHEWING  PLUG 

Plug  packed  in  pouch. 
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CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT 

( Continued  from  page  275.) 

editor’s  room  who  fancy  they  know  it  all — - 
are  used  to  fixing  the  human  age-limit  at 
fifty  and  to  rating  those  who  venture  to 
live  beyond  that  midway  milepost  as  obso- 
lete, if  not  senile.  They  will  learn  better 
as  they  grow  older.  Meanwhile,  having 
reached  and  passed  the  three-score-and- 
ten  of  the  scriptural  adage,  I shall  not 
cease  preaching  because  the  ribald  call  me 
a baldhead  and  the  unappreciative  dis- 
parage my  parts  of  speech. 

It  may  not  be  unknown  to  my  older 
readers  that  if  there  be  anything  which 
I do  hybominate  it  is  hypocrisy,  yet,  see- 
ing that  I count  myself  a conservative, 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  Earl  of  Beac- 
onsfield  that  “a  conservative  government 
is  an  organized  hypocrisy.”  What  could 
have  been  in  the  noble  Dizzy’s  mind,  I 
wonder.  It  is  as  I see  it  organized  radi- 
calism which,  when  it  is  not  seeking  to 
fool  somebody  with  its  excesses,  is  likely 
to  deceive  itself  by  its  vanity.  Enthus- 
iasts never  listen.  Enthusiasm,  like  ego- 
tism, is  ever  self-confident  and  deaf.  I 
might  also  say  blind. 

The  two  conspicuous  issues  of  the  time 
are  prohibition  and  woman  suffrage.  I 
have  tried  to  treat  them  both  with  candor. 
But  the  she-goat  suffrage  women  and  the 
he-goat  prohibition  men  will  allow  no  half- 
way house,  no  intermediate  station,  no 
temporizing  experiments.  To  please  them 
one  must  not  hesitate.  He  who  dallies  is 
a dastard,  he  who  doubts  is  damned.  It 
is  the  whole  hog,  or  none.  . . . 

The  people  of  the  southern  states  of  the 
Union  used  to  pique  themselves  upon  their 
freedom  from  the  alleged  fads  and  fan- 
cies that  from  time  to  time  took  posses- 
sion of  the  people  of  New  England.  But 
latterly  they  have  shown  themselves  more 
susceptible  and  gullible  than  ever  the 
Yankees  were.  In  breaking  down  the 
state’s  rights  principle  in  the  matter  of 
prohibition,  they  open  the  gates  to  woman 
suffrage,  which  means,  of  course,  the  col- 
ored lady  voter. 

The  average  southerner  gives  her  an- 
other appellation,  but  all  the  same,  when 
her  hour  arrives,  she  will  be  at  the  polls, 
crowding  her  white  sisters  away  from  the 
booths  and  doubling,  trebling  the  objec- 
tionable— I was  almost  about  to  write  the 
purchasable — vote. 

As  a rule  the  white  women  of  the  South 
do  not  especially  care  for  the  ballot.  It 
is  a bore,  they  say  at  best  an  irksome 
duty,  and  they  are  willing  enough  to  leave 
it  to  the  men.  But  the  colored  lady  will 
know  her  rights  and,  knowing,  will  dare 
maintain  them. 

Many  of  the  woman  suffrage  leaders 
up  north  make  a good  living  out  of  it. 
Others,  pretending  to  be  leaders,  are 
crazy  for  the  Jimelight — the  merest  noto- 
riety-seekers,— who  kindle  fires  in  front 
of  the  White  House  and  prance  around 
the  vicinage  until  they  get  into  jail,  where 
they  are  happy,  considering  themselves 
martyrs. 

The  poor  old  South ! The  ridiculous 
degenerates  that  seem  to  constitute  the 
present  generation  of  southern  men!  I 
have  been  fighting  their  battles  for  fifty 
years  and  more,  never  asking  an  office  or 
a penny;  when  the  Congress  led  by  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  was  conceding  them  but  two 
rights,  to  be  hanged  and  to  be  damned; 
when  the  hordes  of  carpet-baggery  were 
swooping  down  upon  them  hip  and  thigh; 
when  political  slavery  stared  them  in  the 
face. 

And  now?  Now  they  are  hurrying  to 


the  voting  places  to  establish  an  odious 
despotism;  to  set  up  a house-to-house  spy- 
system  ; to  make  it  obligatory  for  a neigh- 
bor to  get  a pass  to  visit  a neighbor  and 
for  a free  white,  taxes  paid  and  twenty- 
one  years  old,  to  be  fined  for  kissing  his 
wife  on  a Sunday!  To  such  base  uses 
must  we  come  at  last  under  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  hayseed  philosophy  which 
would  restore  the  age  of  Cotton  Mather, 
compel  virtue  by  act  of  conventicle  and 
produce  children  by  machinery. 

It  is  to  convert  a nation  of  men  and 
women  into  a nation  of  hypocrites.  It  is 
to  elevate  sanctimony  into  the  voice  and 
make  it  the  word  of  professional  patriot- 
ism. They  tried  it  in  England  under 
Barebones.  When,  under  Satan  and  south- 
ern inspiration,  they  triumph  with  it  in 
America,  who  shall  be  the  Cromwell  to 
drive  the  traitors  out?  . . . 

The  people  ! The  idiots ! When  did  they 
ever  think  right,  or  go  right,  excepting 
that  somebody  told  them  how?  Turn  over 
the  pages  of  your  Grecian  history — your 
Roman  history — your  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
and  your  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — and,  when  found,  stick  a pin ! 

Have  a care ! I give  it  to  you  straight ! 
There  are  no  flies  on  this  writing.  I 
claim  to  be  the  only  son  of  the  seventh 
daughter  of  the  seventh  son  in  a straight 
line  from  Brian  Boru,  the  Scottish 
prophet — or  was  he  Irish? — and  I know 
everything  that  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will 
be,  and  I tell  you — confidently,  of  course 
— that  the  world  is  on  its  last  legs;  that, 
having  gone  into  collapse  and  eclipse 
twice  already,  it  is  headed  for  a third 
descent  into  the  vortex  that  yawns  before 
it;  the  process  being  as  simple  and  easy 
as  falling  off  a log;  Woodrow  to  get  back 
home  with  his  gospel  of  sweetness  and 
light;  Marconi,  with  his  wireless,  to  get  in 
touch  with  Mars;  some  fool  to  explode 
from  the  top  of  the  Washington  monu- 
ment a bomb,  which  will  stifle  the  universe 
and  destroy  all  living  things,  including  the 
fantastical  profiteers  of  Miami  and  the 
horsey  girls  over  at  Palm  Beach. 


I am  not  a pessimist.  Dear,  no,  but  I 
am  neither  blind,  nor  deaf,  and  I refuse 
to  be  dumb.  Even  as  it  is,  the  world  is 
upside  down;  England  in  ferment;  Ger- 
many in  flames;  Florida  and  Hell-for 
Sartin  given  over  to  the  Bolsheviki  of  pro- 
hibition; where  shall  we  look  for  a ray 
of  hope? 

—Henry  Watterson  in  Louisville  Courier- 

Journal. 

* * 

THE  FICTION  OF  NOBLE  PHRASES 

All  the  king’s  horses  and  all  the  king’s 
men  cannot  keep  out  of  the  next  crop  of 
school-readers  the  statement  that  General 
Pershing,  of  the  United  States  army,  stood 
before  the  tomb  of  La  Fayette  in  Paris, 
made  a gesture,  and  enunciated  (in 
French)  “La  Fayette,  we  are  here!”  No 
matter  how  many  time  the  general  raises 
his  right  hand  and  swears  (or  affirms) 
that  he  never  said  it,  that  he  doesn’t  know 
that  much  French,  that  he  couldn’t  have 
thought  of  anything  so  dramatic,  that  he 
was  there  and  knows  who  really  did  say 
it — in  spite  of  all  these  things,  the  phrase 
is  going  down  in  history  with  Pershing’s 
name  tagged  to  it. 

One  does  not  wish  to  be  a killjoy.  It 
is  freely  admitted  that  an  American  army 
officer,  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  said : 
“La  Fayette,  we  are  here!”  It  is  a noble 
phrase,  and  mankind  should  not  be  cheat- 
ed out  of  it.  It  was  said,  and  it  deserved 
every  one  of  the  thrills  it  aroused  be- 
tween here  and  Paris.  But  Colonel  Stan- 
ton, of  Pershing’s  staff,  who  said  it,  ought 
to  have  the  credit,  particularly  as  Persh- 
ing would  not  have  the  credit  at  any  price, 
being  a just  man. 

However,  the  colonel  has  very  little 
chance.  A first-class  historical  blunder 
like  this  never  dies,  but  gets  bigger  and 
more  exaggerated  as  years  go  on,  and  is 
found  invaluable  as  a topic  for  commence- 
ment orations.  You  will  remember  that 
General  Sherman  always  contended  that 
he  never  said  “War  is  hell,”  but  he  might 
as  well  have  saved  his  breath. 

— Spokesman-Review  (Spokane). 


Jill— 

The  NOTE  of  PRAISE 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Taylor,  Paris:  "I  hope  you  won’t 

mind  my  writing  to  tell  you  how  much  we  liked  your 

editorial  in  The  Bellman  of  November  thirtieth,  "The 

fmm 

President  and  Peace.”  It  was  so  eminently  just  and 
reasonable  that  I assure  you  it  made  a very  individual 

impression,  standing  out  from  all  the  amazing  litera- 

ture  we  have  been  receiving  from  America.  It  really 

PT 

brought  some  solace  and  relief.” 

The  SHOCK  of  PARTING 

M.  M.  Davis,  New  York  City,  N.  Y : "A  friend 

vaP/  jt 

subscribed  for  me,  and  The  Bellman  has  been  wel- 

come  until  the  leading  editorial  in  the  issue  of  Decern- 

ber  seventh  was  read.  This  editorial  permits  no 

questioning  of  the  advisability  of  the  President’s  jour- 

ney  abroad.  The  article  is  dogmatic  to  an  extreme. 

It’s  autocracy  rampant.  I am  glad  my  subscription 

Ik 

is  about  to  expire.” 

n/\nnanr) 
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THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  MR.  CREEL  AND  FACTS 

On  account  of  its  firm  support  of 
President  Wilson  and  his  policies,  The 
Bellman  is  usually  considered  a Demo- 
cratic publication,  the  public  not  being 
accustomed  to  make  fine  distinctions  nor 
to  draw  very  close  lines  between  fair- 
ness and  partisanship.  As  a matter  of 
fact.  The  Bellman  makes  no  pretense  of 
affiliation  with  either  of  the  great  par- 
ties. It  merely  tries  to  tell  the  truth 
and  be  just. 

Politics,  per  se,  have  no  attractions 
for  it,  and  party  lines,  so  far  as  it  is 
concerned,  are  non-existent.  It  fails  to 
find  either  the  Democratic  or  the  Republican  parties  flaw- 
less or  worthy  of  undeviating  support,  and  has  been  as 
emphatic  in  denouncing  certain  Democratic  leaders  as  it 
has  others  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  Bellman  does  not  seek  support,  and  it  certainly 
does  not  fear  disfavor,  based  upon  political  considera- 
tions. It  is  neither  Democratic  nor  Republican,  it  is 
merely  American.  It  has  indorsed  President  Wilson’s 
policies,  more  especially  since  1914,  not  because  he  is  a 
Democrat  and  not  for  love  of  the  Democratic  party,  but 
because  it  believed  in  the  essential  righteousness  of  the 
principles  advanced  by  him,  and  because  it  recognized  in 
him  a national  leader  wiser,  more  far-sighted  and  in- 
finitely more  in  accord  with  American  ideals  than  any  of 
his  opponents  and  a great  many  of  his  own  prominent 
supporters  and  lieutenants,  some  of  whom  The  Bellman 
holds  in  exceedingly  small  esteem. 

The  Bellman  fully  realizes  that  the  foregoing  will 
avail  nothing  to  change  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
tagged  it  as  a Democratic  publication,  and  does  not  care 


particularly  to  do  so,  being  quite  indifferent  to  shifting 
public  opinion  so  long  as  it  is  true  to  its  own  convictions 
and  sets  down  naught  it  knows  to  be  false.  It  merely 
takes  the'  trouble  to  print  this  prelude  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasizing  what  it  has  to  say  in  what  follows  con- 
cerning the  meanest  and  smallest  and  most  outrageous 
variety  of  partisanship ; the  sort  that  knowingly,  delib- 
erately and  willfully  distorts  facts  for  its  own  purposes, 
or  from  ignorance,  wholly  inexcusable  under  the  circum- 
stances, misstates  the  truth  to  serve  its  own  ends. 

Mr.  George  Creel,  chief  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  in  an  article  published  in  Everybody’s  Mag- 
azine, has  infamously  and  shamefully  misrepresented  the 
Public  Safety  Commission  of  Minnesota,  and  grossly 
insulted  the  people  of  a state  that  has  been  steadfast  and 
overwhelming  in  its  manifestations  of  loyalty.  He  has 
done  this  while  occupying  a position  of  authority  in  the 
government  service;  indeed,  it  is  frankly  stated  in  the 
editorial  preface  to  this  article  that  this  very  position 
“gives  his  opinions  remarkable  interest.” 

The  Bellman,  being  published  in  Minnesota,  its  editor 
having  had,  perhaps,  exceptional  opportunities  to  judge, 
from  the  absolutely  unprejudiced  standpoint  of  an  Ameri- 
can with  no  partisan  bias,  of  events  as  they  occurred  in 
that  state,  and  this  publication,  being,  as  already  stated, 
considered  by  the  public  as  Democratic  in  its  tendencies 
and  sympathies,  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice,  of 
fairness  and  honour,  is  bound  to  protest  against  these 
outrageous  misstatements  made  by  a public  official,  with 
the  obvious  intention  of  creating  sympathy  for  the  dis- 
loyal element  in  the  Northwest,  which  did  its  utmost,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  disrupt  the  programme  of 
the  very  government  which  Mr.  Creel  is  or  has  been  paid 
to  serve,  which,  strangely  enough,  found  its  greatest  en- 
couragement in  Washington,  and  which  failed  of  its  de- 
clared purpose,  not  on  account  of  federal  intervention  so 
much  as  the  determined  course  of  the  loyal  citizens  of 
the  state,  who,  absolutely  regardless  of  party  affiliations, 
joined  together  under  the  leadership  of  a loyal  governor 
and  an  efficient  and  fearless  Public  Safety  Commission 
appointed  by  him,  to  suppress  incipient  treason,  and 
did  so. 

Hitherto,  it  has  not  been  advisable,  from  motives  of 
national  harmony  in  support  of  the  war,  publicly  to 
.discuss  the  situation  as  it  was  in  Minnesota,  and  likewise 
in  many  other  northwestern  states,  in  April,  1917,  but 
since  Mr.  George  Creel,  pronounced  by  the  editor  of 
Everybody’s  as  occupying  “a  place  of  authority,”  has  seen 
fit  to  abandon  reticence  in  the  matter,  and  to  manufacture 
evidence  in  support  of  his  own  contentions,  it  may  be 
assumed  that,  officially,  the  lid  is  off,  and  such  things  can 
now  be  openly  discussed.  Furthermore,  as  the  mayor  of 
Seattle  has  declared,  it  is  time  for  “a  showdown”  between 
Americanism  and  Bolshevism,  and  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  are  ready  to  fight  it  out,  not  only  with  any 
Bolsheviks  in  their  own  section  of  the  country  but  with 
any  who  may  lurk  in  Washington  under  cover  of  ar  gov- 
ernment position. 

It  is  very  easy  for  Mr.  Creel,  securely  intrenched  in 
his  swivel  chair  in  Washington,  remote  from  the  scene  of 
danger,  and  evolving  complaisant  theories  from  the  re- 
ports of  his  functionaries,  long  after  the  crisis  is  passed, 
to  condone  the  treasonable  acts  of  the  disloyal  element  in 
the  Northwest  and  to  present  the  attitude  of  his  clients, 
the  Non-Partisan  League  and  others  affiliated  with  them 
in  their  propaganda,  in  the  most  considerate  and  favor- 
able light.  Those  who  were  in  Minnesota  and  other 
northwestern  states  at  the  time,  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike,  know  what  they  faced  and  overcame,  and 
know  also  at  what  disadvantage  they  worked,  owing  to 
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the  singular  and  inexplicable  attitude  of  certain  Wash- 
ington influences  apparently  less  alive  to  motives  of 
national  safety  and  the  necessity  of  backing  the  govern- 
ment in  its  programme  than  to  motives  of  political  ad- 
vantage and  the  desirability  of  gaining  the  political  sup- 
port of  the  very  elements  that  were  breeding  trouble. 

This  is  the  truth:  that  until  the  selective  draft  went 
into  effect  and  the  youth  of  the  Northwest  of  alien  parent- 
age or  alien  sympathies  were  taken  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  thereby  becoming  inspired  with  Ameri- 
can principles  and  influencing  their  families  in  support 
of  the  government,  a very  considerable  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Minnesota  and  other  northwestern  states 
ranged  from  a sullen,  stolid,  immovable  opposition  to  the 
United  States  entering  the  war,  to  a determination  to 
resist  participation  in  the  national  objects,  to  oppose  it 
in  every  possible  way,  and  even,  if  encouraged  sufficiently 
by  leaders,  to  make  open  manifestations  of  treason. 

The  prevalence  of  this  spirit  may  be  accounted  for 
on  the  score  of  ignorance,  of  natural  disinclination  toward 
war,  or  of  actual  pro-German  sympathies  and  German 
propaganda  which  had  been  particularly  active  in  this 
section  since  1914.  It  was  understandable,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  it  was,  perhaps,  excusable,  considering  that 
in  many  small  centers  throughout  these  states  foreign- 
language  schools,  churches  and  newspapers  had  been  per- 
mitted, and  politics  had  encouraged  the  development  of 
the  hyphenated  American  for  its  own  base  purposes. 
Nevertheless,  this  spirit  existed  and  its  latent  possibilities 
for  serious  mischief  only  awaited  leadership  and  direction 
to  be  fanned  into  a flame  of  open  revolt. 

This  leadership  was  not  lacking  at  first,  and  the 
organization  which  Mr.  Creel  now  patronizes  and  praises 
was  ready  and  anxious  to  supply  it.  In  addition,  the 
I.W.W.  was  strongly  intrenched  in  the  Northwest,  Min- 
neapolis being  its  national  headquarters.  The  radical 
socialists  and  the  red  section  of  labor  were  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  I.W.W.,  and  all  these  elements  were  com- 
bined for  one  purpose  only,  to  defeat  and  bring  to  nothing 
the  programme  of  national  unity  proclaimed  by  the  very 
President  who  appointed  Mr.  Creel  to  his  “place  of 
authority.” 

Such  being  the  exact  case  during  and  for  some  time 
previous  to  April,  1917, — and  The  Bellman  is  very 
earnestly  and  sincerely  endeavoring  to  understate  rather 
than  exaggerate  the  facts, — the  loyal  and  law-abiding 
citizens  of  Minnesota  realized  that  they  were  existing  over 
a volcano  which  might  at  any  moment  break  forth  with 
most  disastrous  results;  they  fully  comprehended  that  the 
situation  was  extremely  grave,  and  as  loyal  and  law- 
abiding  citizens  they  prepared  to  support  and  uphold 
their  government  by  every  lawful  means  in  their  power. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  painful  thing  to  say,  but  it  is 
necessary,  and  in  saying  it.  The  Bellman  knows  whereof 
it  speaks;  for  some  inscrutable  reason  Washington  at  this 
time  showed  no  disposition  to  re-enforce  the  loyal  people 
of  the  Northwest,  either  morally  or  by  display  of  federal 
authority.  It  is  no  thanks  to  Mr.  George  Creel  and  his 
Committee  of  Public  Information,  nor  yet  to  any  others 
“in  place  of  authority”  in  Washington,  that  Minnesota 
and  other  states  in  the  Northwest  were  not  plunged  into 
the  most  serious  difficulties  preliminary  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  selective  draft. 

On  the  contrary,  if  these  authorities  manifested  any 
interest  at  all  in  the  subject,  it  was  covertly  to  inspire 
those  who  were  instigating  trouble,  with  the  belief,  wheth- 
er well-founded  or  not  is  unknown  and  immaterial,  that 
they  would  not  be  interfered  with.  It  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  secure  any  definite  assurance  from  Wash- 
ington that  help  would  be  forthcoming  in  case  of  emer- 


gency. Inferentially,  if  not  directly,  the  loyal  and  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  these  states  were  told  that  they  must 
depend  upon  their  own  resources  for  insuring  the  public 
safety. 

The  governor  of  Minnesota  was  a Republican,  and  to 
the  anxious  citizens  of  the  state,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  who  discussed  the  strange  attitude  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  apparent  willingness  of  the  authorities  to 
encourage  the  elements  of  disorder  and  disloyalty,  it 
almost  seemed  possible  that  some  malign  and  occult  influ- 
ence was  deliberately  planning  to  penalize  the  state  on 
this  account. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  at  this  critical  time  it  is  certain 
that  from  Washington  there  came  nothing  that  could  be 
construed  as  even  a moral  rebuke  to  those  who  were  plot- 
ting and  surreptitiously  fomenting  disloyalty  and  treason. 
It  is  also  certain  that  had  it  not  been  for  a loyal  gov- 
ernor, a firm  Public  Safety  Commission,  and  the  “Home 
Guards”  of  whom  Mr.  Creel  speaks  so  contemptuously 
and  untruthfully,  Minnesota  would  have  had  a very  seri- 
ous struggle  with  the  treasonable  elements  of  which  Mr. 
Creel  now  speaks  so  admiringly  and  in  obviously  contra- 
dictory phrases,  in  one  place  as  teaching  “the  lie  about 
a ‘rich  man’s  war,’  ” in  another,  as  desirous  of  inaugurat- 
ing “a  campaign  of  patriotic  education.” 

Within  six  months  after  the  selective  draft  had  gone 
into  effect — and  if  Mr.  Creel  imagines  it  was  effected 
without  difficulty  and  without  a vigorous  and  sometimes 
a violent  protest  on  the  part  of  the  element  he  now  fawns 
upon  and  flatters,  he  might  inquire  from  a member  of  one 
of  the  Minnesota  draft  boards — the  situation  had 
changed.  Treason  had  been  firmly  faced  and  overthrown, 
the  would-be  leaders  of  revolt  had  been  indicted  by  Min- 
nesota courts  not  afraid  to  do  their  duty,  or  else  had  mod- 
erated the  transports  of  soapbox  oratory  in  deference  to 
public  opinion.  It  had  become  fashionable  for  the  alien 
and  the  German  sympathizer  to  be  “loyal.”  The  gov- 
ernor, the  state  safety  commission,  and  the  “Home 
Guards,”  backed  by  the  loyal  and  law-abiding  citizens, 
had  made  it  safe  to  be  an  American ; and  it  had  been  done, 
let  it  be  added,  without  any  co-operation  from  Washing- 
ton that  any  one  was  able  to  notice,  certainly  none  what- 
ever from  Mr.  George  Creel,  occupying  his  “place  of 
authority.” 

This  is  the  truth  and  these  are  the  facts.  Two  years 
later  Mr.  Creel  writes  a salable  article  for  an  eastern 
magazine  proclaiming  the  loyalty  of  the  alien  and  the 
innocent  altruism  of  his  friends  of  the  Non-Partisan 
League.  In  the  Northwest,  where  facts  outweigh  theo- 
ries, the  loyal  people  know  what  happened  in  1917,  and 
what  might  have  happened  had  they  not  asserted  them- 
selves, and  parlor  Bolshevism  of  the  Creel  variety  has  no 
attractions  for  them.  “The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bit- 
terness.” 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Creel  that  the  Public 
Safety  Commission  “inaugurated  a campaign  of  terror- 
ism” is  false.  If,  as  he  alleges,  “old  men  and  women 
were  dragged  from  automobiles,  and  on  one  wretched 
occasion  a baby  of  six  months  was  torn  from  its  mother’s 
arms  by  the  powerful  stream  of  a fire  hose,”  it  is  passing 
strange  that  the  people  of  Minnesota  never  even  heard 
about  it.  If,  as  Mr.  Creel  says,  “tar  and  feather  parties 
were  common,”  it  is  very  curious  that  these  interesting 
events  passed  unnoticed  in  the  very  state  -where  Mr.  Creel 
says  they  occurred. 

The  animus  of  Mr.  Creel  toward  the  Minnesota  Public 
Safety  Commission,  which  he  exhibits  with  such  passion- 
ate abandonment  of  fact  and  truth,  seems  chiefly  to  spring 
from  its  alleged  refusal  to  permit  “our  speakers”  to  ad- 
dress any  meeting  arranged  by  the  Non-Partisan  League 
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or  under  its  auspices,  the  leaders  of  that  delectable  or- 
ganization having  asked  the  government  “to  commence  a 
campaign  of  patriotic  education.”  The  desire  of  these 
leaders  in  1917  and  a yearning  for  “patriotic  education” 
is,  incidentally,  a combination  so  delicious  in  its  irony 
that  only  one  like  Mr.  Creel,  “in  place  of  authority,” 
could  have  escaped  its  subtle  significance. 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  hell  hath  no 
fury  like  a windjammer  scorned,  but  in  this  instance 
Mr.  Creel  has  no  reason  for  the  yellow  hate  within  him. 
The  Public  Safety  Commission,  as  a matter  of  fact  and 
truth,  did  not  forbid  Mr.  Creel’s  speakers  from  talking 
at  the  meetings  of  this  organization.  The  only  one  sent 
to  Minnesota  for  this  purpose,  Mr.  Dixon  C.  Williams, 
after  his  arrival  in  Minnesota,  discovered  the  character 
of  the  organization  and  declined  to  speak  under  its 
auspices. 

Before  writing  his  article  in  Everybody’s  Mr.  Creel 
should  have  refreshed  his  somewhat  erratic  memory  by 
calling  upon  a certain  senator  in  Washington  and  reading 
a letter  to  him  to  which  Mr.  Creel’s  signature  is  attached, 
in  which  he  said,  speaking  of  the  request  of  the  Non- 
Partisan  League,  “I  have  sent  no  speakers  to  Minnesota, 
and  will  not  send  any.” 

In  commenting  on  this  article  the  governor  of  Min- 
nesota says:  “Never  until  now  could  I believe  that  any 
one  occupying  such  a prominent  position  as  Creel  would 
stoop  to  the  publication  of  so  much  untruth  as  that  which 
appears  in  the  portion  of  his  article  devoted  to  Minnesota 
and  the  Northwest.  Thank  God  that  every  loyal,  law- 
abiding  citizen  of  this  commonwealth,  be  he  Democrat 
or  Republican,  who  is  familiar  with  the  facts  knows  that 
whatever  the  loyal  people  and  officeholders  of  Minnesota 
did  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities  was  done  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  federal  administration  in  prose- 
cuting the  war.  . . . This  is  the  manifestation  on  his 
part  of  the  most  contemptible  insult  that  could  be  offered 
the  patriotic  people  of  our  state,  regardless  of  party. 
The  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  such  malicious  fabrications  as  those  of  which  he 
is  the  author  is  the  probable  collusion  between  him  and 
the  radical  element  within  our  nation.” 


THE  NEW  ARMY 

The  failure  of  the  army  bill  to  reach  a final  vote, 
owing  to  the  disgraceful  filibuster  which  set  a black  mark 
at  the  close  of  the  record  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  has 
left  the  future  of  the  nation’s  military  establishment 
uncertain;  but  the  formulation  of  the  bill,  and  the  attitude 
of  Congress  toward  its  main  provisions,  indicate  clearly 
enough  the  general  plan  which  is  likely  to  be  followed. 

As  most  of  those  who  had  other  than  a professional 
or  purely  sentimental  interest  in  the  matter  have  long 
foreseen,  universal  military  training  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  minority  which  wants  it  is  very  small,  and  it 
is  the  essence  of  democracy  that  no  small  minority  can 
be  permitted  to  have  its  own  way.  Whatever  may  be 
said  in  support  of  the  universal  training  system  from  the 
army  standpoint,  and  even  there  the  argument  is  by  no 
means  all  on  one  side,  and  whatever  may  be  the  outcome 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  important  nation  will  maintain  a system  of  uni- 
versal training. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  must  maintain 
a military  establishment  of  some  sort,  and  it  must  be 
materially  better  than  the  one  which  existed  before  the 
war.  There  is  a large  amount  of  domestic  police  work 
and  guard  duty  to  be  performed ; the  country  must  be  pre- 
pared to  contribute  its  full  share  toward  the  military 
work  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  finally,  no  matter 


how  fervently  one  may  hope  and  believe  that  war  is  at 
an  end,  there  can  be  no  such  certainty  as  to  justify  any 
nation  in  complete  disarmament. 

The  programme  for  the  future  will  apparently  be 
based  on  a permanent,  professional  army  of  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  officers  and  men,  kept  up  by 
voluntary  enlistment.  Whether  this  is  practicable  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  From  April  1 to  November  26,  1917, 
there  were  262,150  voluntary  enlistments  in  the  army, 
enlistment  of  men  within  the  draft  age  being  shut  off 
near  the  end  of  1917.  All  recruiting  was  cut  off  in 
August  of  1918,  and  the  last  report  published  by  the 
War  department  showed  a total  of  386,091  voluntary 
enlistments  since  the  war  began.  No  one  can  estimate 
how  many  of  these  men  enlisted  in  preference  to  waiting 
for  the  draft,  or  how  many  of  them  could  have  been  in- 
duced to  enlist  in  time  of  peace.  Past  experience,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  encouraging  as  regards  the  possi- 
bility of  maintaining  a force  of  a quarter  of  a million  men 
on  active  duty  through  the  agency  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ment. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  problem  now  confronting  the 
military  administration.  It  is  easv  enough  to  set  the 
figure  for  the  army  at  any  desired  point,  but  where  are 
the  men  to  come  from?  The  United  States  army  is  today 
by  all  odds  the  best  paid  in  the  world,  but  even  so  the 
pay  of  an  enlisted  man  looks  trifling  when  compared  with 
his  possible  earnings  as  a civilian.  The  present  army 
bill  has  the  great  weakness  of  not  making  provision  in 
any  way  for  the  possible  failure  of  the  volunteer  system; 
and  this  failure,  confidently  predicted  by  most  army  men, 
is  sufficiently  likely  so  that  it  must  be  taken  into  imme- 
diate account. 

Back  of  the  regular  army  is  to  be  the  first  reserve 
force,  consisting  of  the  Officers’  Reserve  Corps  and  the 
National  Guard.  The  importance  of  maintaining  a strong- 
reserve  of  officers  has  been  proved  beyond  a possible 
doubt;  and  this  reserve  must  not  simply  exist  on  paper, 
but  must  be  kept  at  all  times  ready  for  its  great  task  of 
training  new  units.  In  other  words,  the  officers  of  the 
reserve  must  be  compelled  to  keep  up  their  military 
studies,  to  maintain  their  physical  condition  unimpaired, 
and  to  obtain  periodically  a considerable  amount  of  prac- 
tice in  the  actual  handling  of  troops. 

The  future  of  the  National  Guard,  again,  depends 
largely  on  the  attitude  of  the  General  Staff,  working 
through  the  Militia  Bureau.  It  may  be  made  into  a 
strong,  efficient  and  uniform  reserve  army,  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  strong;  or  it  may  be  permitted  to  lapse 
into  the  chaos  from  which  it  had  to  be  extricated  in  1916. 
If  the  states  are  permitted  to  have  much  hand  in  its 
organization  and  training,  it  can  never  amount  to  much 
as  a whole,  for  the  reason  that  there  will  be  no  common 
standard  of  efficiency.  The  provisions  of  the  national  de- 
fense act  of  1916,  if  vigorously  carried  out,  and  sup- 
ported by  further  legislation  bringing  the  National  Guard 
still  more  directly  under  federal  control,  seem  likely  to 
create  the  kind  of  reserve  that  is  needed. 

The  real  reserve,  however,  lies  in  the  man  power  of 
the  whole  nation.  The  Bryan  picture  of  two  million 
men  springing  to  arms  overnight  is,  of  course,  prepos- 
terous ; nothing  of  the  kind  can  ever  possibly  happen.  A 
way  must  be  cleared  whereby  these  two  million  men,  and 
perhaps  eight  or  ten  million  more,  can  be  called  to  the 
colors  with  the  minimum  of  delay  and  confusion.  The 
machinery  of  the  selective  draft,  created  with  enormous 
trouble,  proved  extraordinarily  successful,  and,  having 
once  been  set  in  operation,  can  be  maintained  at  a rela- 
tively small  cost.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
benefits  of  all  the  work  done  should  not  forthwith  be  lost. 
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The  continuation  of  the  system  of  registration  and  physi- 
cal examination  would  not  be  difficult,  and  it  would  pre- 
pare the  nation  for  almost  any  military  emergency  which 
might  arise. 

It  is  the  way  of  democracies  to  forget  their  lessons, 
and  to  be  compelled  under  pressure  to  learn  them  all 
over  again.  The  United  States  hopes  for  peace,  and 
believes  that  it  is  coming;  it  does  not  expect  to  take  part 
in  another  great  war,  and  it  is  not  going  to  make  such 
preparations  as  will  render  a war  more  likely.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  utter  folly  to  defy  the  manifest 
teachings  of  recent  experience,  and  to  permit  1920,  so  far 
as  the  nation’s  military  establishment  is  concerned,  to  be 
a replica  of  1916. 

WAR  MEMORIALS 

The  armistice  had  no  sooner  been  signed  than  there 
was  begun  in  this  country  a vast  enterprise  of  memorial 
building.  The  notion  being  nothing  new  to  the  human 
mind,  dated  much  further  back,  even  to  the  early  days  of 
this  nation’s  participation  in  the  war.  Plans  are  being 
made  everywhere,  architects  are  trying  out  lofty  new 
ideas,  sculptors  are  offering  ambitious  designs,  committees 
are  struggling  with  suggestions. 

It  is  evident  from  this  initial  activity,  and  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  great  strife  just  ended,  that  the  war 
period  will  not  pass  without  leaving  behind,  in  practically 
every  community  in  the  United  States,  something  in  the 
way  of  a monument  to  the  heroic  adventure  of  their  sons. 

The  historic  mode  has  not  varied  greatly:  arches, 
statues,  tombs,  are  practically  the  sum  of  it.  Even  mod- 
ern times,  the  Civil  and  Spanish  war  days,  developed  no 
distinctive  variety  to  this  tradition;  local  memorials  ma- 
terialized largely  in  sculptural  form:  the  figures  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  differentiated  occasionally  by  a statue 
of  emblematic  significance. 

Today,  however,  a new  idea  is  taking  root.  Most  of 
the  plans  that  have  been  submitted,  and  practically  all 
that  have  been  accepted,  have  embodied  the  principle  of 
beautified  utility.  The  thought  of  the  American  public 
has  turned  from  the  purely  sculptural  to  that  of  archi- 
tectural expression.  There  are  innumerable  proposals 
of  memorial  bridges,  viaducts,  halls,  embankments,  boule- 
vards, railway  terminals,  parks,  and  buildings  suited  to 
various  public  uses. 

A generation  ago  this  would  have  been  a calamity ; 
today  it  is  a hopeful  symptom.  Architecture  in  this  coun- 
try, up  to  the  latter  decades  of  the  last  century,  may  have 
been  practical,  but  it  had  far  less  to  be  said  for  it  on  the 
score  of  beauty.  This  was  due,  not  so  much  to  lack  of 
taste  as  to  the  necessities  of  growing  populations  and  in- 
dustries. Today  the  situation  is  altered. 

Typical  of  the  new  idea  in  war  memorials  is  the 
plan  recommended  to  the  governor  of  Minnesota  by  a 
commission  intrusted  with  canvassing  the  field  of  sugges- 
tions. This  proposal  contemplates  a great  architectural 
and  landscape  embellishment  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota campus,  the  central  feature  of  which  would  be  an 
auditorium  capable  of  seating  ten  thousand  persons,  con- 
taining a museum  and  bronze  tablets  bearing  the  names  of 
all  the  men  and  women  of  Minnesota  who  have  served 
in  the  nation’s  wars.  A subsidiary  feature  would  be  a 
campanile,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high,  at  the 
end  of  a mall  several  blocks  long  and  facing  the  audi- 
torium. Suitable  statuary  embellishments  constitute  part 
of  the  general  design. 

Beauty  and  utility  unquestionably  should  prevail  in 
the  councils  of  the  committees  that  are  determining  the 
manner  in  which  the  nation  shall  commend  to  the  world 
of  tomorrow  the  deeds  of  its  men  in  arms  and  the  ideals 


for  which  many  of  them  died.  There  is  something  sym- 
bolic in  this ; not  alone  will  such  memorials  carry  to  pos- 
terity the  abstract  idea  of  the  principles  of  human  service 
which  they  portray,  but,  through  direct  association  in  the 
work  and  recreation  of  future  generations,  they  will  be- 
come active  and  material  factors  in  shaping  the  destinies 
of  the  race. 


A BRITISH  WORKMAN  ON  THE  BOLSHEVIKI 
H.  V.  Keeling,  an  English  trade-unionist  who  was 
attracted  by  the  Bolshevik  theories,  went  to  Russia,  and 
spent  five  years  in  close  contact  with  the  Russian  working- 
classes.  He  ought  to  be  a good  judge  of  conditions  there. 
He  recently  returned  to  London,  and  in  an  interview 
which  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  he  gave  his 
opinion  of  the  Bolshevik  movement. 

He  said  that  when  Lenine  and  Trotzky  show  the 
slightest  sign  of  weakening  they  will  be  done  for.  “In 
consequence,  they  simply  go  ahead  working  their  machine 
round  and  round  and  grinding  out  anybody  they  think 
dangerous. 

“On  one  side  are  millions  of  people  too  absorbed 
with  the  thought  of  how  to  get  food  for  themselves,  their 
wives  and  children,  to  think  of  anything  beyond  the 
moment  and  too  exhausted  to  resist,  and  on  the  other 
a favored  few,  relatively  well  fed  and  prepared  for  any 
violence  and  cruelty  to  save  themselves  from  losing  their 
privileges  and  slipping  into  the  vortex  of  famine. 

“Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  idea  of  Bol- 
shevism, its  secret  now  is  simply  that  it  confers  upon 
some  and  denies  to  others  the  privilege  of  eating,  and  all 
its  other  deeds  of  violence  and  cruelty  are  as  nothing 
to  the  supreme  cruelty  of  withholding  food.” 

When  asked  why  the  Russians  do  not  revolt  and 
destroy  the  existing  state  of  things,  Mr.  Keeling  said: 
‘The  Russians  have  been  used  to  tyranny  and  have  a 
sort  of  submissiveness  which  makes  them  accept  things, 
but  I can  assure  you  that  they  are  sick  of  it,  and  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  who  keep  in  with  the  Bolsheviki 
and  have  to  pretend  to  like  them  would  do  anything  to 
get  rid  of  them  if  they  knew  how.” 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  discount  the  testimony 
concerning  the  horrors  of  the  Bolshevik  regime  which 
has  appeared  in  American  magazines,  and  has  been  given 
before  the  Senate  committee,  on  the  score  that  it  comes 
from  what  they  term  the  “privileged”  classes,  may  per- 
haps be  willing  to  accept  this  evidence,  coming  from  a 
British  workman  once  predisposed  in  favor  of  Bolshe- 
vism. 

Under  Lenine  and  Trotzky  Russia  has  become  a mad- 
house in  which  the  patients  are  literally  starving  to 
death.  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  once  populous  and  thriv- 
ing cities,  are  becoming  depopulated;  the  country  is  deso- 
lated and  terrorized.  Crime  is  unchecked.  Murder  and 
suicide  are  rampant.  Violence  and  starvation  are  every- 
where, and  the  people  have  become  so  weakened  and 
disheartened  that  they  are  unable  to  oppose  the  minority 
which  oppresses  and  destroys  them. 

It  is  this  form  of  misgovernment  and  misrule  which 
finds  here  in  America  a group  of  parlor-Bolsheviks  to 
uphold  it  as  idealistic,  even  to  advocate  a similar  kind 
of  “liberty”  in  this  country.  Nor  is  this  group  ignorant 
and  unlettered.  While  it  is  possible  to  make  allowances 
for  the  man  or  woman  who  has  so  little  intelligence  as 
not  to  be  able  to  understand  the  universal  misery  which 
accompanies  an  irresponsible  and  lawless  state  of  society, 
it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  to  comprehend  the  type 
of  mind  which,  having  understanding,  can  condone  or 
apologize  for  Bolshevism  unless  it  is  accounted  for  as 
incipient  insanity  disguised  by  apparent  intelligence. 
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Conditions  in  Europe  have 
remained  during  the  past  week 
in  the  same  general  state  of  ob- 
scurity which  has  characterized 
them  for  some  time.  The 
Peace  Conference  has  encoun- 
tered repeated  obstacles,  and  if 
progress  was  actually  made 
during  the  week,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  published 
record.  The  general  plan  of  the  League  of  Nations  seems 
to  have  been  held  in  abeyance  pending  the  return  of 
President  Wilson,  and  the  main  efforts  of  the  conference 
have  been  devoted  to  trying  to  straighten  out  the  tangle 
regarding  German  food  supplies.  This  was  discussed  in 
the  special  economic  conference  held  at  Spa,  and  appar- 
ently not  much  was  accomplished. 

The  cause  of  the  temporary  deadlock  appears  to  be 
that,  while  Germany  is  ready  and  eager  to  buy  food, 
France  maintains  that  the  use  of  German  assets  for  pay- 
ment would  greatly  reduce  the  amount  available  for  in- 
demnity and  reparation.  The  main  argument  in  favor  of 
feeding  Germany  is  that,  without  food,  the  Bolshevik 
element  is  likely  to  become  uncontrollable,  and  if  the 
present  German  government  should  be  overthrown,  there 
would  be  no  responsible  body  with  which  any  sort  of  peace 
could  be  concluded.  On  the  other  hand,  France  and  Bel- 
gium would  naturally  have  no  gr°at  share  in  any  profits 
resulting  from  the.  sale  of  food  ti  Germany,  and  resent 
the  idea  of  seeing  German  assets  going  to  countries  which 
have,  in  comparison  with  themselves,  suffered  relatively 
little  at  Germany’s  hands. 


THE  GERMAN  REVOLTS 

Meanwhile,  the  Ebert  government  in  Germany  has 
done  more  than  hold  its  own.  Rioting  and  violence  of  one 
sort  and  another  have  been  continuous,  but  their  scope 
has  lessened  rather  than  increased.  No  one  is  in  any 
position  to  say,  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  published  in 
the  newspapers,  just  how  far  the  Bolshevik  movement 
may  go ; but  it  looks  at  present  as  if  the  government 
would  be  able  to  control  it,  provided  always  the  allied 
armies  remain  available  to  support  the  German  authori- 
ties. 

CONDITIONS  IN  RUSSIA 

Probably  the  most  valuable  information  regarding 
conditions  in  Russia  which  has  so  far  been  made  public 
was  given  last  week  in  the  testimony  of  David  R.  Francis, 
American  ambassador  to  Russia,  before  a committee  of 
the  Senate.  The  following  extracts  from  his  statement 
indicate  the  main  points : 

“If  this  Bolshevist  government  remains  in  control  of 
Russia,  peace  in  Europe  is  impossible.  Germany  will 
exploit  Russia  if  this  disorder  continues,  and  instead  of 
having  lost  the  war,  Germany  will  win,  and  in  ten  years 
she  will  be  stronger  than  she  was  in  August,  1914. 

“There  is  no  question  as  to  conditions  in  Russia. 
I have  been  told  of  blood  seen  flowing  from  the  place 
of  execution  in  Moscow.  Over  three  hundred  hostages 
were  killed  in  Petrograd  alone  for  the  assassination  of 
Irkutsky.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  story  in  all  its 
horrors.  I believe  they  are  sending  their  agents  into 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  I believe  they  are 
sending  money  to  the  United  States.” 


“I  had  been  in  Russia  but  a short  time  when  I saw 
that  Germany  enjoyed  such  a firm  foothold  in  that 
country  that,  had  war  been  declared  five  years  later  than 
was  the  case,  it  would  have  "been  impossible  to  dislodge 
the  German  grip  on  the  empire.  There  were  German 
spies  in  every  part  of  Russia,  both  official  and  industrial 
Russia.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  has  stated  that  Ger- 
man spies  were  so  thick  at  his  headquarters  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  keep  his  orders  in  loyal  hands. 

“At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Germany  was  in  control 
of  the  chemical  industry ; she  had  two  great  banks  under 
her  domination.  The  glass,  electric,  and  the  sugar  indus- 
tries, and  many  others,  were  absolutely  in  German  con- 
trol. Her  business  spies  were  everywhere,  in  positions 
of  great  responsibility.  We  can  understand  the  extent 
of  German  control  when  I tell  you  that  of  a million  and  a 
half  enemy  prisoners  in  Russia,  not  more  than  a quarter 
of  a million  were  Germans,  while  of  interned  aliens,  that 
is,  business  and  professional  men  and  the  like,  of  the 
three  hundred  thousand  interned  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  were  Germans.  Practically  all  of  the 
business  that  Russia  had  with  America  had  also  been  con- 
ducted through  German  agents. 

“I  found  in  Russia  that  this  state  of  affairs  was  every- 
where, and  it  continued  to  exist  even  after  Russia  went 
to  war  with  Germany.  The  conditions  were  most  deplor- 
able and,  in  consequence,  I was  pleased  when  the  first 
revolution  took  place,  and  the  Tsar  abdicated,  and  the 
provisional  government  came  into  power.” 

“In  November  came  the  collapse  of  the  Kerensky 
regime,  and  the  installation  of  the  so-called  Bolshevist 
government.  I did  not  establish  relations  with  that  gov- 
ernment. As  a matter  of  fact,  I have  never  had  any  re- 
lations whatever  with  it,  and  have  always  recommended 
against  the  extending  of  any  recognition  to  it.  The  old 
provisional  government  had  called  an  election  for  a con- 
stituent assembly,  which  was  held,  and  the  assembly  was 
to  have  convened  November  27,  1917.  When  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  gained  control  they  postponed  the  meeting  until 
December.  When  this  was  done  all  the  ministers  of  the 
old  government,  with  the  exception  of  Kerensky  and 
Miliukoff,  who  had  escaped,  were  prisoners  in  the  Fort- 
ress of  Peter  and  Paul.” 

“Lenine  came  out  of  Germany  into  Russia  liberally 
supplied  with  money  which  he  distributed  liberally  where 
it  would,  in  his  opinion,  do  the  best  work.  He  was  a 
German  agent,  in  my  opinion,  although  while  acting  as 
such  he  was  also  working  to  foment  a world-wide  social 
revolution.  He  would  have  taken  American  or  British 
money  just  as  willingly  as  he  did  German  money.  Lenine 
has  stated  that  he  is  trying  an  experiment  on  the  Rus- 
sian people. 

“Some  months  ago,  when  the  power  of  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  showed  signs  of  tottering,  the  reign  of  terror 
was  instituted  by  the  Bolsheviki,  and  that  reign  of  terror 
now  prevails  throughout  Russia.” 

“A  basic  principle  of  the  Bolshevist  government  is 
that  no  man  or  woman — they  have  woman  suffrage  in 
Russia — can  vote  who  employs  another  human  being. 
You  can  see  what  that  means  in  an  election,  provided  one 
is  held.  There  has  been  no  election  of  any  kind  since  that 
first  constituent  assembly,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that, 
in  my  opinion,  Lenine  and  Trotzky  do  not  represent  more 
than  ten  per  cent  of  the  hundred  and  eighty  million  peo- 
ple of  Russia.” 

“They  are  holding  the  people  in  submission  with 
terror  enforced  by  the  Red  Guard.  This  Red  army  is 
composed  in  part  of  Chinamen  and  Letts  and  Russians, 
the  latter  forced  into  the  service,  their  wives  and  children 
held  as  hostages  to  guarantee  their  loyal  service  to  the 
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Bolsheviki.  They  pay  the  soldiers,  I am  informed,  from 
two  to  three  hundred  rubles  a month,  and,  speaking  of 
money,  they  are  now  printing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
million  paper  rubles  a day,  and  I am  informed  that  they 
no  longer  attempt  to  keep  an  account  of  the  amount 
issued. 

“There  is  famine  in  Petrograd.  When  we  left  there 
we  left  the  American  Embassy  in  charge  of  two  women 
and  several  servants.  The  last  time  we  heard  from  them 
they  were  starving,  and  we  have  since  been  trying  to  get 
food  to  them.” 

The  Bolsheviki  do  not  merit  recognition.  They 
don’t  even  merit  recognition  to  the  extent  of  entering  into 
business  relations  with  them.  They  have  instituted  a 
reign  of  terror.  They  are  killing  everybody  who  wears 
a white  collar.  Several  provinces  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
nationalize  their  women.  I get  my  information  from  the 
official  papers  of  the  Bolsheviki.  The  central  soviet  has 
not  issued  a nationalization  of  women  decree.  It  has 
been  done  by  provincial  governments.  But  the  central 
government  has  issued  a decree  making  marriage  and 
divorce  so  easy  that  a mere  notice  to  that  effect  is  suffi- 
cient. There  is  not  even  a limit  of  time  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  marriage.” 

THE  RAILROAD  PREDICAMENT 

Railroad  executives  and  government  representatives, 
after  considerable  difficulty,  have  been  able  to  devise 
means  for  financing  operation  during  the  next  few  months, 
a measure  made  imperative  by  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  provide  the  necessary  appropriations.  Private  bank 
loans,  and  assistance  from  the  War  Finance  Corporation, 
will  be  utilized. 

A special  committee  of  seven,  headed  by  Howard 
Elliott,  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  has 
been  created  by  the  railroad  executives  to  co-operate  with 
the  government  in  making  financial  arrangements. 

One  of  the  important  measures  contemplated  is  the 
issuance  by  the  Railroad  Administration  of  government 
warrants  to  railroads  for  the  amounts  due  them  in  set- 
tlement of  last  year’s  accounts  and  other  debts.  These 
warrants,  virtually  certificates  of  indebtedness,  would  not 
be  cashed  until  Congress  appropriated  funds  at  the  next 
session,  but  would  serve  as  collateral  for  loans.  The 
loans  would  be  arranged  by  each  railroad  company  indi- 
vidually with  its  bankers,  or,  in  special  cases,  with  the 
War  Finance  Corporation. 

Canada’s  national  railroads 

Financial  difficulties  of  varied  and  long-standing- 
nature,  complicated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  have 
resulted  in  a situation  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail- 
way necessitating  an  immediate  receivership.  The  Cana- 
dian government  was  notified  last  week  that  the  road 
would  not  be  able  to  continue  operation  beyond  March 
10.  In  the  public  interest  the  government  determined 
to  make  the  road,  at  least  temporarily,  a part  of  the 
national  system. 

The  war  measures  act  was  found  to  provide  adequate 
authority  for  action  by  the  government,  and  consequently 
an  order-in-council  was  passed,  appointing  the  minister 
of  railways  as  receiver  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  sys- 
tem, which  includes  the  branch  lines,  the  telegraphs,  and 
the  affiliated  steamship,  hotel  and  development  companies. 
While  the' federal  receivership  in  itself  is  only  a tempo- 
rary measure,  it  is  not  considered  likely  that  the  road 
ever  will  revert  to  the  owners  of  the  common  stock,  now 
held  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  project  dates  from  1903, 
when  parliament  authorized  a transcontinental  line  from 
Moncton,  in  New  Brunswick,  to  Prince  Rupert.  The  por- 


tion of  the  line  east  of  Winnipeg  was  built  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  leased  to  the  Grand  Trunk  for  fifty  years ; 
the  part  west  of  Winnipeg  was  built  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  with  large  assistance  from  the  government.  The 
Grand  Trunk  had  aimed  to  take  over  the  eastern  section, 
but  prohibitive  costs  of  construction  made  this  impossible, 
and  eventually  this  portion  was  put  in  ojieration  as  a 
government  enterprise.  The  Grand  Trunk  was  then  left 
in  this  exceptional  situation:  it  had  its  system  in  the  East, 
and  a system  in  the  West,  but  no  connection  between  the 
two.  This  contributed  largely  to  the  financial  impasse 
resulting  in  the  nationalization  of  the  entire  transcon- 
tinental line.  The  Intercolonial  Railway,  connecting 
Moncton  with  Atlantic  ports,  already  had  passed  into  the 
government’s  hands.  The  Canadian  Northern  became 
part  of  the  government  system  last  year. 

The  total  liabilities  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  are 
about  two  hundred  million  dollars,  a large  part  of  this 
sum  representing  government  loans. 

Canada’s  returned  soldiers 

Preliminary  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  Cana- 
dian repatriation  committee  for  carrying  out  a broad  plan 
for  assisting  returned  soldiers  and  their  dependents, 
which  may  involve  a government  expenditure  of  a hun- 
dred million  dollars.  Loans  totaling  more  than  a million 
and  a half  already  have  been  granted  to  a thousand  or 
more  returned  soldiers,  and  eight  hundred  others  have 
made  entries  on  government  land  under  the  soldier  set- 
tlement act. 

Plans  for  other  reconstruction  work  are  going  forward 
rapidly.  The  Canadian  government  offers  to  defray  forty 
per  cent  of  the  highway  expenditures  of  the  provinces, 
its  appropriation,  to  each  province  not  to  exceed  a mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  government  of  Australia  has  devoted  two  and  a 
half  million  dollars  for  the  construction  of  public  works, 
pending  the  completion  of  a general  plan  for  government 
loans  to  provide  work  for  the  home-coming  Anzacs. 

socialist  convictions  upheld 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  con- 
victions, under  the  espionage  act,  of  Eugene  V.  Debs, 
former  socialist  candidate  for  president,  and  Jacob  Froh- 
werk,  a Kansas  City  newspaper  editor,  each  of  whom 
was  sentenced  in  the  lower  courts  to  ten  years’  imprison- 
ment. The  court  reaffirmed  its  opinion  that  the  espionage 
law  is  not  an  interference  with  the  constitutional  rights 
of  free  speech. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

General  March,  chief  of  staff,  has  announced  the  de- 
cision of  the  War  department  not  to  reduce  the  army 
under  any  circumstances  below  half  a million  officers  and 
men,  until  some  law  is  passed  fixing  the  permanent  force. 
In  order  to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  retain  in  service 
about  two  hundred  thousand  men  who  were  brought  into 
the  army  through  the  selective  draft. 

Secretary  Baker  will  sail  for  Europe  about  April  1 to 
conclude  the  business  operations  of  the  American  expedi- 
tionary forces.  Secretary  Daniels  and  a party  of  Ameri- 
can naval  experts  will  go  to  Europe  next  week  to  confer 
with  allied  naval  officials  as  to  the  best  type  of  capital 
ships  to  be  built  in  the  future.  Part  of  the  battle-cruiser 
construction  programme  of  this  country  is  being  held  up 
pending  the  findings  of  these  conferences. 

POLAND  RAISES  AN  ARMY 

The  Polish  national  assembly  has  approved  by  unani- 
mous vote  a law  calling  to  military  service  the  classes 
from  1891  to  1896,  inclusive,  providing  an  army  of  ap- 
proximately six  hundred  thousand  men. 
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IN  RE-OCCUPIED  LILLE 

STEPHEN  DAKEYNE 


By  good  fortune  I was  in  Lille  three  days  after  the 
Germans  left  it,  stayed  for  the  night  at  the  Bellevue 
Hotel  in  the  Grande  Place  a week  after,  and  later  had 
many  interesting  talks  with  the  inhabitants. 

The  journey  there  was  a unique  experience,  which 
will  make  an  impression  for  a lifetime.  We  had  to  go  in 
an  automobile,  for  the  Bodies-  on  their  retreat  had  blown 
up  the  railway  track  and  bridges  at  several  vital  points, 
and  so  effectually  blocked  all  transportation  except  by 
road  for  some  time.  We  passed  through  old  Bethune, 
only  a few  months  ago  a prosperous  inhabited  town,  and 
now  only  containing  skeletons  of  houses,  split  up  and 
broken  by  the  German  bombs  and  shells  hurled  upon  the 
defenseless  town  during  the  March  Time  of  1918.  Then 
we  turned  onto  a broad  highway,  marked  by  a signpost 
“LILLE,”  which  two  miles  out  was  placarded  with  Brit- 
ish notices,  such  as: 

“DON’T  RAISE  DUST  HERE. 

IT  ATTRACTS  SHELL  FIRE.” 

“DON’T  LOITER  HERE.  IT’S  NOT  SAFE.” 
These  placards  made  it  clear  that  we  were  approach- 
ing the  battle-zone,  the  shelled  area,  the  No  Man’s  Land 
of  three  years’  fighting.  A few  minutes  later  we  were 
there.  Those  of  us  who  had  visited  the  French  and 
American  fronts  were  amazed  to  see  the  complete  and 
God-forsaken  desolation  of  this  pockmarked  ground  close 
to  Givenchy,  near  to  historic  trenches  where  a Lancashire 
Territorial  Division,  the  Fifty-fifth,  hung  on  grimly 
during  the  spring  offensive,  and  so  helped  to  save  the 
Channel  ports.  Never  before  had  we  seen  such  relics  of 
the  struggle.  Every  inch  of  ground  was  plowed  up  by 
shell  fire,  crossed  and  recrossed  by  trenches  almost  bat- 
tered out  of  shape,  with  a bunch  of  white  mine  craters 
to  the  left;  twisted  rails  and  shattered  railway  carriages 
to  the  center  marked  where  the  famous,  or  rather  notori- 
ous, “railway  triangle”  had  once  been  the  scene  of  fright- 
ful activity ; brickfields  so  hammered  that  the  heaps  of 
bricks  looked  like  melted  wax  were  pointed  out  to  us  by 
our  guide  as  the  spot  where  the  fighting  had  been  most 
incessant.  But  the  car  passed 
on  its  course  to  Lille  through  all 
these  terrible  reminiscences  of 
modern  war,  until  the  trees 
again  resembled  living  things, 
with  leaves  and  branches  rather 
than  shattered  scaffold  poles, 
and  grass  again  grew  on  God’s 
earth.  If  Dante  had  seen  the 
wreckage  and  wastage  of  the 
battlefields  on  that  road  be- 
tween Bethune  and  Lille,  he 
would  have  made  such  an  en- 
vironment the  scene  for  one  of 
the  circles  of  the  Inferno. 

However,  by  the  time  the  car 
reached  the  city  of  Lille  we 
might  have  been  in  a land 
which  had  been  at  peace  for 
years.  Despite  all  that  has 
been  written  about  the  fiendish- 
ness of  the  German  occupation, 
superficially  in  Lille  there  was 
nothing,  unless  it  were  the  few 
ruins  and  the  joy  on  the  faces 


of  the  people,  to  show  that  only  a day  or  so  before  the 
shadow  of  the  Prussian  occupation  had  been  lifted.  Girls 
with  rosy  cheeks,  plump  figures,  well-shod  feet,  neat 
French  costumes,  even  with  silk  stockings,  were  walking 
in  the  Boulevard.  There  were,  of  course,  few  men  to  be 
seen  except  the  old,  but  this  rarity  of  young  men  was 
universal  throughout  France.  The  shops  were  filled  with 
goods.  I bought  butter  there  without  difficulty  at  a dol- 
lar a pound.  There  were  soaps  and  perfumes  in  abun- 
dance, said  to  be  manufactured  under  German  super- 
vision. We  entered  a jeweler’s  shop,  and  the  good 
woman,  half-British,  seeing  us,  spoke  with  a Scotch  ac- 
cent, delighted  to  see  Anglo-Saxons  again: 

“After  the  first  week  or  so,  the  Huns  were  no  so  bad. 
Just  at  first  they  stole  watches.  Ay,  they  were  michty 
fond  of  watches  and  clocks.  Of  course  all  the  really 
valuable  pieces  of  jewelry  were  well  hidden,  but  they 
paid  for  the  rest  in  paper  money.  They  bought  a good 
deal  for  their  lassies  across  the  Rhine.  No,  they  never 
insulted  me,  but  I ken  well  how  to  fend  for  meself.” 

The  hotel,  too,  was  luxurious.  My  room  had  a bath- 
room attached,  and  had  previously  been  occupied  by  the 
kommandant’s  staff  of  officers,  who  had  not  damaged 
anything,  as  far  as  one  could  see.  The  hotel  was  clean, 
but  very  cold,  as  there  was  no  heating  possible,  owing  to 
scarcity  of  coal,  and  no  light,  because  both  the  electrical 
and  gas  supplies  of  the  city  were  suspended  for  the  same 
reason.  I asked  the  chambermaid  at  the  hotel  how  the 
German  general  staff,  whom  she  had  attended,  had  be- 
haved. She  replied: 

“The  officers  here  were  very  quiet,  ‘triste’  sometimes. 
No — I never  saw  one  intoxicated  German.  They  were 
haughty,- — never  spoke  to  me  of  course, — just  had  their 
heads  in  the  air.  Sales  betes!” 

One  difficulty  of  staying  at  the  hotel  was  that  there 
was  no  restaurant,  and  accordingly,  in  order  to  eat,  one 
had  to  go  to  a cafe  in  the  Square,  in  which  a dinner  of 
soup,  omelette,  jugged  hare  and  tiny  gateaux  was  served 
for  three  dollars  a head,  very  expensive  compared  with 
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similar  dinners  in  restaurants  in  other  French  towns. 
But,  then,  everything  had  to  be  brought  into  Lille  by 
motor-lorry,  and  supplies  were  inadequate.  There  were 
two  vividly  painted  ladies  at  a neighboring  table,  who 
were  obtrusively  out  to  attract  the  attention  of  officers  of 
any  nationality.  The  waitress  at  our  table  was  a married 
woman,  and  in  reply  to  a question  said  scornfully: 

“Oh — those — they  were  too  friendly  with  Boche  offi- 
cers. They  were  well  known ! Too  well  known !” 

This  contempt  for  those  women  who  had  cohabited 
with  the  Germans  was  exhibited  in  the  lower  quarters  of 
Lille  in  a more  violent  form  than  words,  for  there  certain 
females  who  had  secured  comfort  and  ease  during  the 
years  of  occupation  by  too  much  compliance  were  seized 
by  the  other  women  of  the  quarter,  stripped  of  their 
“glad  rags,”  and  scratched  and  beaten  unmercifully. 

However,  this  appearance  of  comparative  well-being, 
as  exhibited  in  the  shops  and  streets,  was  purely  super- 
ficial. One  had  to  penetrate  into  the  houses,  and  to  probe 
down  into  the  hearts,  by  speaking  with  those  who  would 
utter  intimacies,  in  order  to 
learn  the  truth  behind  this  cur- 
tain of  ordinary  peaceful  life. 

Then  one  understood  how  the 
iron  of  war  had  indeed  entered 
into  these  peoples’  very  souls. 

I had  friends  who  had  relatives 
in  Lille,  English  families,  who 
had  been  there  since  1914,  and 
by  calling  on  these  families  I 
realized  the  truth. 

No  family  in  Lille  with 
daughters  will  ever  forget  those 
nerve-racking  nights  in  1916, 
when  the  deportation  of  the 
women  took  place.  Let  the 
story  be  told  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible as  Mrs.  K — told  it  me,  sit- 
ting in  her  demure  drawing- 
room with  the  photos  of  her 
grandchildren  round  her: 

“Early  in  1916  we  received 
leaflets  asking  for  volunteers, 
women  and  girls,  to  help  with 
agriculture,  for  it  was  essential,  In 


so  the  leaflets  stated,  to  increase 
the  supply  of  vegetables  and 
corn.  Of  course  no  one  volun- 
teered. The  American  system 
of  food  distribution  was  work- 
ing well  for  us,  and  we  had  no 
intention  of  helping  to  feed  our 
conquerors. 

“Then  it  was  announced  that 
if  we  would  not  come  volun- 
tarily, they  would  fetch  us ! 
They  ordered  all  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
forty,  I believe  it  was,  to  pack 
their  clothes  in  bags  which 
could  be  carried  in  their  hands, 
and  be  ready  to  start  at  half 
an  hour’s  notice.  We  waited  in 
agony  for  them  to  come  and  se- 
lect our  dear  ones  for  an  un- 
known destination,  an  unknown 
fate.  I know  several  mothers 
who  went  mad  with  worry  and 
anxiety,  for  every  night  Ger- 
man officers  accompanied  by  a 
guard  of  men  descended  on  a section  of  the  town  and 
chose  their  victims.  The  selection  appeared  to  be  arbi- 
trary. Here  the  middle  one  of  their  daughters  was  left 
to  look  after  a widowed  mother.  Here  a wife  was  taken, 
and  the  baby  left  to  be  tended  by  the  grandmother.  These 
visits  of  selection  were  always  made  between  three  and 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  If  the  girls  would  not  come 
downstairs,  the  officers  went  upstairs  and  pulled  them 
out  of  bed.  Why  did  they  select  those  hours  of  darkness, 
except  to  spread  terror  out  of  sheer  brutality? 

“Each  morning  the  scores  of  women  collected  were 
subjected  to  a close  medical  examination  by  the  German 
medical  officers,  and  then  we  heard  no  more  of  them,  until 
six  months  later  the  majority  returned,  wrecks  of  their 
former  selves  after  frightful  exposures  and  work  in  the 
fields.  Many  never  returned.  No,  we  never  heard  much 
of  what  actually  happened  while  they  were  away.  That 
was  kept  locked  up  in  the  family  circles.” 

The  old  lady  then  looked  at  the  portraits.  “How 
thankful  I was,”  she  said,  “that  my  daughter  and  her 
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bairns  got  away  to  England 
just  in  time.” 

That  conversation  lifted  a 
little  of  the  veil  which  hides  the 
details  of  the  German  occupa- 
tion, and  which  will  hide  the 
real  truth  still  more  in  the  fu- 
ture, when  commercial  travel- 
lers and  tourists  will  arrive  in 
shoals,  and  stories  will  have 
become  stereotyped.  Conver- 
sations heard  so  soon  after  the 
hour  of  deliverance  had  the  ring 
of  real  truth. 

One  man,  British  by  nation- 
ality, was  of  military  age  and 
had  remained  concealed  in  Lille 
throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Boche  occupation.  I spoke 
with  him  several  times,  and  also 
saw  the  place  where  he  was 
hidden.  This  is  in  toto  the 
story  which  he  told,  although 
the  actual  mode  of  concealment 
and  the  names  of  those  who 
helped  him  cannot  be  at  present  described: 

“My  wife  and  baby  were  in  Lille  in  August,  1914.  If 
the  Boches  found  me,  I should  certainly  have  been  taken 
away,  and  placed  in  some  horrible  internment  camp  away 
from  her  and  my  new-born  son.  So  I decided  to  remain 
near  her  in  hiding.  My  offices  were  burned  down  in 
September,  when  the  business  block  close  to  the  station 
was  set  on  fire,  but  I was  lucky  in  finding  a safe  spot. 
Thanks  to  a good  Frenchwoman,  I got  food  every  day, 
and  almost  daily  my  wife  was  able  to  visit  me.  The  time 
passed  very  quickly.  In  fact  the  four  years  seem  like 
five  months.  I did  Swedish  drill  for  exercise,  and  cob- 
bled boots  and  read  for  occupation.  Apparently  the 
Boches  had  been  told  that  there  was  some  one  hiding,  and 
four  times  there  were  organized  searches  for  me,  but  they 
never  spotted  me.  It  was  amusing  that  the  German  pri- 
vates on  their  way  to  bed  used  to  walk  within  a yard  of 
the  place  where  my  head  lay  when  I slept,  and  they  never 
opened  the  door,  which  by  the  way  had  no  lock,  leading 
to  my  room ! Except  of  course  when  there  was  a special 
search,  and  then  I had  my  own  place  for  lying  low.  But 
tell  me — you’re  not  interested  in  my  story — how  many 
Americans  are  there  really  over  in  France?  Some  say 
fifty  thousand  and  some—  Which  is  the  real  truth?” 

I answered  his  question  by  telling  him  the  official 
figures  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  doughboys  a month 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  then  continued  my  questions  as 
to  the  behavior  of  the  Germans  in  Lille. 

“Yes,  they  made  regular  requisitions,  chiefly,  of 
course,  of  copper  and  brass  and  other  metals.  In  my  own 
house,  so  my  wife  told  me  when  she  came  to  my  hiding- 
place,  they  visited  periodically  and  finally  took  away  all 
the  available  metal,  including  the  brass  stair  rods ! We 
had  a collection  of  old  pewter,  rather  valuable  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  and  my  wife  returned  them  as  ‘Antiques.’ 
Antiques  were  for  a time  exempt  from  requisition,  but 
ours  soon  disappeared,  for  they  were  taken  by  the  officers 
billeted  in  our  house  and  sent  home  to  Germany  as  sou- 
venirs ! 

But  the  most  cruel  method  of  requisition  was  the 
way  the  lace-making  machines  were  taken  away  from  the 
villagers  south  of  Lille,  and  the  machinery  ransacked 
from  the  cotton  mills.  In  both  cases  the  robbery  was  a 
deliberate  and  organized  effort  to  cripple  and  paralyze 
industry  after  the  war,  but  in  the  first  case  the  pillaging 


and  breaking  of  the  lace-makers’  machines  struck  a blow 
at  village  industries,  depriving  many  an  old  woman  of 
her  only  source  of  livelihood,  and  in  the  second  case  this 
taking  away  of  the  machinery  from  the  cotton  mills  will 
mean  shutting  down  the  local  industry  until  the  machinery 
is  either  restored  or  replaced  by  new.” 

No  words  can  carry  the  full  impression  left  upon  me 
by  the  narrative  told  by  this  cadaverous  man,  whose  pale 
face  bore  traces  of  his  four  years’  concealment,  but  it 
brought  out  plainly  the  discipline  of  the  Germans,  which 
allowed  no  man  to  be  seen  drunk  in  public,  their  auto- 
matic adherence  to  rules,  which  enabled  this  Englishman 
to  escape  because  he  slept  in  a room  not  open  to  the  rank 
and  file  billeted  in  his  hiding-place,  and  their  deliberate 
policy  of  scientific  cruelty  as  shown  in  the  deportation 
of  the  women  and  the  crippling  of  industry. 

Today,  however,  Lille  is  quickly  recovering.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  city,  as  shown  in  the  photographs, 
was  destroyed  early  in  1914,  when  a diminutive  French 
force  in  vain  tried  to  resist  the  oncoming  legions  of  the 
Hun.  The  remainder  of  the  houses  are  untouched.  The 
bombs  from  British  aeroplanes  almost  without  exception 
hit  their  mark — the  railway  track  and  station.  The  thou- 
sands of  British  soldiers  now  in  winter  quarters  bring 
money,  prosperity,  and  gayety  to  the  place.  The  theatre 
is  again  a scene  of  merriment  and  laughter,  for  a panto- 
mime written  by  the  Gayety  Theatre  favorite,  Leslie 
Henson,  has  been  performed  there  during  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s.  Relatives  are  coming  to  see  their  ain  folk, 
for  early  in  November,  1918,  the  train  service  for  civil- 
ians was  opened  between  Lille  and  Paris.  But  the  Ger- 
man occupation  during  1914,  1915,  1916  and  1917,  until 
October,  1918,  with  its  brutality  and  the  swaggering 
domination  of  a disciplined  gang  of  pickpockets,  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  unfortunate  citizens. 

Nor  will  the  visible  scars  of  Lille  be  quickly  effaced; 
one  is  induced  to  wonder  how  long  these  mute  testimonials 
— the  skeletons  of  man’s  industrial  and  domestic  struc- 
tures— will  persist  as  a reminder  of  the  inhumanity  of 
the  war  and  of  the  dethroned  and  exorcised  Kultur  whose 
guiding  word  was  hate  and  whose  manifestation  was  ata- 
vistic lust.  How  long,  too,  and  how  frightfully  indelible, 
will  the  stain  of  the  invader’s  hand  remain  upon  the 
minds  and  souls  of  the  populace  that  was  betrayed  by  fate 
into  the  terrible  grasp  of  military  bondage? 
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A FACE  IN  THE  CROWD 
The  face  of  a woman.  She 
was  standing,  as  he  was,  blocked 
by  the  crowd  that  had  gathered 
about  an  accident  at  the  corner. 
Most  of  those  at  whom  Mark 
Lindsay  glanced  as  he  stood, 
were  stretching  their  necks  for 
details  of  the  accident,  or  a way  to  escape.  The  woman 
who  halted  his  vision  stood  impassive — just  waiting.  Her 
chin  wras  raised  above  her  black  furs ; her  lips  were 
pursed  slightly.  She  turned  her  head  as  he  first  saw 
her,  and  looked  at  him  with  a gaze  that  went  through  him 
unseeingly.  Her  eyes  were  purple — very  dull,  almost 
blurred.  About  them  there  lay  bluish  swathes.  She  was 
rouged;  the  straight  brows,  just  visible  under  her  close 
hat,  had  been  set  right  by  the  pencil. 

The  clang  of  an  ambulance  bell  sounded.  It  swayed 
the  crowd  as  one  body,  but  it  swung  him  perceptibly 
nearer  to  the  insouciant  woman’s  raised  head,  turned 
then  so  that  he  saw  her  hair — coiled  broadly  low,  dark 
red  lights  through  it. 

Who — what  was  there  about  her!  Had  he  known 
her?  Where?  Where  had  he  known  a woman  with  a 
Hat  look  like  that  in  purple  eyes?  A woman  who  could 
stand  aloof,  self-grappled  in  the  midst  of  pushing  hun- 
dreds. He  lost  sight  of  her  for  an  instant,  but  in  the 
swing  of  the  crowd  again  edged  in  her  direction.  He 
found  himself  directly  behind  her,  close  enough  to  touch 
her.  He  withdrew  a hand  from  his  overcoat  pocket, 
where  there  was  a handkerchief  of  Lucy’s,  sweet  with 
its  faint  perfume.  He  had  a flash  of  desire  to  touch  her 
and  proffer  it,  and  say,  “You  dropped  your  handkerchief, 
madam,”  and  see  the  odd  purple  eyes  again.  But  a 
handkerchief  could  hardly  fall  in  that  crowd ; certainly  it 
coidd  not  be  picked  up.  Could  he  make  an  excuse?  The 
sweep  of  steady  pink  in  her  turned  cheek,  the  henna  in 
her  hair,  made  him  think  he  might — he  caught  himself. 
The  absurdity  of  it:  a strange,  ordinary  woman  in  a 
crowd;  a middle-aged  man,  past  that  sort  of  thing — just 
because  her  eyes  had  a blank,  hurt  soul  in  them — 

The  ambulance  bell  jangled  furiously;  the  crowd  was 
forced  back,  and  as  it  split  into  four  at  the  street  inter- 
section, he  saw  her  profile  distinctly,  and  the  beat  of  his 
heart  stopped — 

Instantly,  not  meaning  to,  he  stretched  an  arm 
among  the  crowd.  “Francie !”  he  called.  “Francie!” 

She  did  not  turn.  Between  them  swept  a stream  of 
life.  . He  did  not  call  again,  but  he  kept  his  eyes  on  her 
as  he  Struggled  to  cross.  “You  are  crowding  me,  sir,” 
said  a fat  woman,  haughtily  and  loudly.  He  halted, 
and  for  an  instant  removed  his  gaze  from  the  woman 
ahead.  When  he  looked  back,  she  had  disappeared. 

The  crowd  melted  rapidly.  He  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  curb,  breathing  hard  and  fast,  his  eyes  searching 
swiftly  in  all  directions.  She  was  not  in  sight.  He  was 
tall ; he  tojjped  most  of  the  streaming  throng,  but  no  place 
could  he  see  the  woman  with  the  tawny  coiled  hair.  He 
would  not  give  it  up.  He  stood  until  he  was  sure  she 
was  not  among  those  on  any  of  the  vistas  open  to  him. 
Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  she  might  have  gone  into 
one  of  the  shops : he  waited  and  watched  their  entrances, 
but  this,  too,  was  in  vain. 


And  all  the  time  he  stood  without  thinking — just  put- 
ting every  initiative  within  him  into  his  keenness  of  sight. 
He  knew  it  was  difficult  to  breathe;  he  knew  his  hands 
were  clenched  in  his  pockets;  but  he  must  find  her,  he 
must  answer  the  sudden,  swift  need ; he  must  know  what 
that  look  meant  in  those  eyes  that  he  had  not  seen  for 
long,  in  that  face  which  had  lost  its  familiarity  except  in 
its  perfect  profile  which  had  revealed  her. 

He  could  not  bring  himself  to  give  up  the  search. 
He  paced  back  and  again  back,  over  the  place  where  he 
had  seen  her.  It  was  preposterous  that  he  had  not  known 
her  at  first  glance;  it  was  inconceivable  that  even  twenty 
years  could  hare  so  changed  her.  He  had  not  himself 
so  changed,  but  she  had  not  known  him  either.  That  was 
it:  she  had  not  looked — her  gaze  had  gone  through  him, 
and  that  was  why  he  had  not  known.  The  hurt,  the 
acceptance,  the  finality,  of  her  unseeing  look  was  what 
had  left  him  unrealizing.  The  look  was  not  Francie’s; 
it  was  a wicked  thing  to  put  a look  like  that  into  a woman’s 
face — into  her’s,  where  no  hurt  had  ever  lain. 

The  early  winter  lights  were  coming  out  before  he 
gave  up  his  determination  to  find  her  in  the  crowds.  As 
yet,  he  had  not  considered  the  reasonable,  the  practical, 
thing  to  do.  He  had  known  only  that  he  wanted  to  speak 
to  her,  and,  by  what  she  might  say,  be  relieved  from  the 
responsibility  of  having  made  her  as  she  was.  He  had 
been  too  comfortable  in  his  self-respect  for  twenty  years ; 
too  comfortable  with  the  blame  resting  where  it  belonged. 
It  was  necessary  to  remove  from  that  comfort  anything 
that  lessened  it.  He  had  never  been  in  the  least  to  blame 
about  Francie,  and  he  was  angry  to  be  breathless,  nerv- 
ous, faintly  sick,  because  of  the  change  in  her.  He  owed 
it  to  himself  to  be  comfortable;  perhaps  he  owed  it  to 
Lucy  to  see  that  her  mother  had  no  such  look  in  her  eyes ; 
no,  Lucy  should  not  be  brought  into  this  thing. 

He  had  dreaded  this  visit  to  New  York.  He  always 
dreaded  a visit  to  New  York,  even  though  he  did  not 
know  that  Francie  was  still  there.  He  had  not  needed  to 
know,  and  he  had  certainly  wanted  to  forget  the  brief, 
blinding  whirl  of  his  passion  for  her : the  swiftness  with 
which  it  was  gone.  In  the  span  of  twelve  months  the 
whole  episode  was  over,  and  Lucy  lay  in  her  crib,  blinking 
blue  eyes  at  him  and  breathing  sounding  bubbles.  Twelve 
months  from  the  lemon  orchards  that  lie  below  Revello 
to  the  crash  of  a front  door  at  a stern  house  iu  the  Ameri- 
can Middle  West — twelve  months  from  the  lure  of  Italy 
and  Francie’s  laugh  to  legal  papers  and  a blotched  life. 

Certainly  he  had  wanted  to  forget,  and  he  had  every 
right  to  want  to  forget.  Therefore  it  was  a pity  that  the 
improbable  thing  he  had  dreaded  should  have  come  to 
pass:  a pity  that  New  York  was  not  so  large  that  their 
footsteps  might  not  cross.  He  had  feared  it  for  twenty 
years,  and  it  had  finally  happened,  but  bringing  with  it 
a train  that  he  had  not  conceived.  He  had  known  always 
that  it  would  be  awkward  to  meet  her,  that  it  would  irri- 
tate and  embarrass  him,  that  the  situation  would  be  hard 
to  greet  with  suitable  poise. 

He  pondered  as  he  walked.  He  knew,  now,  exactly 
where  he  was  going:  to  the  office  of  the  friend  and  lawyer 
who  had  seen  him  through,  twenty  years  ago,  and  who 
had  handed  over  to  her  each  year  the  income  which,  as 
Lucy’s  mother,  she  received;  not  too  large  an  income — 
his  business  ability  had  seen  to  that.  Harper  might  know 
something  about  her,  although  the  income  had  reached  its 
end  years  before.  But  Harper  might  know:  only  a few 
years  back  he  had  written  for  extra  money  to  meet  an 
emergency  which  had  arisen  for  her ; he  had  recommend- 
ed the  payment.  He  might  still  know  where  she  was. 
Lindsay  hated  to  ask  him ; it  would  have  been  much  easier 
to  have  spoken  to  her  there  on  the  street  and  had  it  over. 
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It  was  a desperate,  unexplained  pull  that  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  know  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
woman  with  the  dulled  eyes. 

Harper  greeted  him  warmly. 

“Good!  Good!  Did  you  bring  your  daughter?” 

“No,  not  this  time,  thank  God,”  said  Lindsay.  That 
was  plunging  rather  abruptly  into  a twenty-year  gap. 
He  went  on: 

“Do  you  know  where  Francie  is  living?” 

•The  lawyer-friend  stared. 

“Why — I don’t  know.  I guess  perhaps  I have  her 
address.  Is  she  wanting  something  again?” 

“Saw  her  on  the  street  this  afternoon.  She  has 
changed  greatly.” 

“Quite  likely,”  said  the  lawyer-friend. 

“I  hardly  knew  her,”  said  Lindsay  with  an  effort. 
“In  fact,  I did  not  know  her  until  it  was  too  late.  There 
was  something  about  her  that  made  me  anxious,  somehow. 
You  see — confound  it,  Har- 
per, I can’t  explain  it — I 
wondered  what  had  hap- 
pened to  her.  I thought  you 
might  know.” 

“I  don’t  know  anything 
new  about  her.” 

Lindsay  hesitated:  he  had 
never  asked  any  questions 
about  her;  he  had  not  want- 
ed to  know  anything.  “Is 
she — is  she — ” he  could  not 
quite  say  the  word  “respect- 
able” which  lurked  back  in 
his  head,  and  Harper  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  help  him. 

Harper  was  twirling  a pen 
in  his  fingers,  and  seemed 
remote. 

“I  got  the  impression, 
from  the  look  I had  of  her 
this  afternoon,  that  there 
was  something  very  wrong, 
and — you  see — well,  she  is 
Lucy’s  mother,  you  can’t  get 
away  from  that.  I don’t  want 
to  carry  back  home  the  pic- 
ture I had  of  her  today. 

Lucy  will  ask  me  about  her. 

She  always  does.  Queer 
habit  of  hers:  she  began 
when  she  was  very  little,  you 
know,  to  ask  me  why  she  didn’t  have  a mother,  and  she 
has  kept  it  up.  She  frets  about  her.  If  I could  do  any- 
thing to  make  her — look  more  natural — ” 

“It  is  probably  a question  of  money.” 

Lindsay’s  face  hardened. 

“I  provided  for  her  generously.” 

Harper  laid  down  his  pen. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  started  this  thing,  Lindsay,  but 
as  you  have,  I’ll  get  off  my  chest  something  that  has 
annoyed  me — we  did  not  do  the  generous  thing  by  your 
wife.” 

“I  think  we  did,”  Lindsay  said  with  tightened  lips. 
“She  had  nothing  before  I married  her.  She  was  quite  in 
the  wrong.  I gave  her  all  I could  afford.” 

“No,  you  gave  her  as  little  as  you  could.  And  since 
then,  you  have  made  a fortune.  You  could  afford,  now, 
to  make  up  for  the  small  amount  you  gave  her.” 

Lindsay  stiffened. 

“It’s  easy  to  spend  other  people’s  money,  Harper.” 
The  lawyer  laughed. 


“All  right.  I accept  the  reprimand,  but  as  a last 
shot  I will  say  that  your  love  for  your  money  was  stronger 
than  your  love  for  your  wife.  That  was  one  of  the  rocks 
upon  which  things  went  to  smash.” 

“The  rock  of  absurd  extravagance,”  said  Lindsay 
bitterly. 

The  lawyer  shrugged. 

“Well,  it’s  past.  But  I’ll  warrant  that  if  there  is 
anything  the  matter  with  your  wife  now,  it  is  nothing 
that  money  could  not  help.” 

Lindsay  looked  down  at  his  hands  where  they  had 
grasped  the  chair  arms  impatiently.  His  thought  swung 
back  from  the  protection  of  his  money  to  the  face  in  the 
crowd  that  afternoon.  He  knew — he  knew  there  must 
be  more  than  the  need  of  money  in  the  life  of  that  woman. 
Harper  was  speaking  again: 

“It’s  strange  this  should  have  come  up,  after  all  these 
years.  You  were  wrong  about  it,  Lindsay.  Let’s  see — 

you  found  her — an  Italian — 
you  knew  nothing  about  her 
or  her  family.  But  you  mar- 
ried her  and  brought  her 
here.  You  put  her  to  live  in 
an  environment  as  far  from 
her  knowledge  as  could  be. 
You  were  business,  business; 
she  tired  of  you.  You  were 
unlike  what  you  had  seemed 
to  her  in  Italy.  You  know 
the  steps  better  than  I do, 
but  she  ran  away  as  soon  as 
she  could,  after  the  baby 
came,  and  you — you  held  on 
to  your  money  in  the  settle- 
ment. It  should  have  been 
enough?  Maybe.  But  it 
wasn’t.  Now  you  see  her  on 
the  street  and  say  she  looks 
heart-broken  — is  that  it, 
heart-broken  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  it 
is  or  not.  But  it  was  bad. 
Give  me  her  address,  Har- 
per. I am  going  to  see  what 
it  is.” 

“Don’t  do  it,”  said  the 
lawyer,  sagely.  “Stay  away. 
If  you  want  to  do  the  right 
thing,  make  a settlement  for 
her.  This  is  a hard  world 
for  a woman  alone.  Make  a generous  one.  But  don’t 
go  and  see  her.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Oh,  it’s  foolish,  sentimental.  Do  the  generous  thing 
as  you  did  not  do  twenty  years  ago,  and  then  go  back 
and  tell  Lucy.  See  if  she  does  not  fret  less.” 

“Give  money  in  the  dark?  Buy  a pig  in  a poke?” 
“You  saw  her,  you  say.  Let  that  suffice.” 

Lindsay  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out  at  the 
thousands  of  twinkling  lights  that  had  sprung  to  meet  the 
night.  The  roofs  were  etched  irregularly  against  the 
cold  blue  of  the  sky ; the  city  looked  immense,  the  world 
immense.  Likely  Harper  was  right:  why  make  more 
clear  his  recollection  of  the  new  Francie?  What  he 
wanted  was  to  forget  all  that  her  face  had  hinted.  Harper 
thought  money  would  do  it.  It  must  be  rather  bad  to 
lack  money — he  never  had ; but  did  it  paint  tragedy  like 
that?  He  hesitated.  He  hated  to  give  away  his  money 
into  the  air.  . . . 

But  he  turned  from  the  window. 


RAIM  AMD  MIGHT 

Rain  and  night  and  tear-e^ed  mists, 

But  high,  oh  high  abo^e  fhem—  hark!— 
GLe  sobbing  of  fhe  unseen  stars 
Like  children  crying  in  fhe  dark. 

Rain  and  night  and  cold-cheeked  vJinds 
Ghat  vJander,  careless,  fhrough  each  street 
To  vJatch  fhe  masquerading  of 
Innumerable  little  feet. 

For  where  fhe  lamp-posts  pave  fhe  stones 
With  gleaming,  stolen  vJealth,  behold! — 
Ghe  lightning-footed  ripples  dance 
A masquerade  of  black  and  gold! 

And  I look  on,  and  strange  fhoughts  come 
Like  dreams  fhat  ha-\>e  no  time  and  place, 
But  ho\>er  round  a memory) 

Of  some  beloved  face. 
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“All  right,”  lie  said.  ‘.‘It  will  please  Lucy.  Make 
it  what  you  think  it  should  be.” 

The  lawyer  named  a sum.  Lindsay  hesitated  again. 
It  was  larger  than  he  had  thought  it  would  be — the  habits 
of  a lifetime  moved  slowly;  but  out  there  in  the  flecked 
night  there  were  certain  dulled  eyes — 

“All  right.  But  give  me  the  address — just  in  case — 
No,  I won’t  go  to  dinner  with  you,  Harper.  Tomorrow. 
I have  some  business  to  attend  to  now.” 

Then  lie  sought  for  the  most  direct  route  to  the  address 
in  his  hand.  Who  was  Harper,  that  he  should  dictate ! 

It  was  dark  outside  the  apartment  building  whose 
number  shone  gloomily  over  the  door.  He  stumbled 
down  two  steps  and  into  the  entrance,  where  a man 
peered  at  him  from  a hole  in  the  wall  and  indicated  a row 
of  push  buttons. 

He  looked  them  over.  “Mrs.  Lindsay.”  She  had  kept 
the  name,  then — it  gave  him  an  odd  repulsion.  He  wait- 
ed for  the  elevator,  standing  in  the  reek  of  the  unwashed. 
There  were  soiled  baby-cabs  and  children’s  tricycles 
grouped  along  the  walls;  half  a dozen  snarling  boys  were 
scuffling  at  the  end  of  the  hall;  over  all  was  the  thick 
scent  that  is  like  old  fried  potatoes:  like  ineffectual  dis- 
infectants, the  cloying  odor  that  gets  into  the  clothes  and 
goes  about  the  streets  with  those  who  live  in  it. 

The  elevator  ground  slowly  to  the  eleventh  floor,  and 
Lindsay  followed  the  pointing  finger  of  its  manipulator. 

The  door  of  number  7C  stood  open.  They  had  ap- 
prised her,  by  bell,  of  a caller.  As  he  stepped  to  the 
entrance,  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  it 
all,  he  heard  her  voice,  talking  into  a telephone  where  he 
could  not  see  her.  The  elevator  dropped  below  the  floor, 
and  he  was  alone  in  the  thick  odor,  with  her  voice  speak- 
ing close.  No  question  about  the  voice.  It  was  hers.  He 
would  not  have  delayed  recognizing  that.  It  had  lost 
none  of  its  verve.  He  felt  strangely  stuffed,  swollen, 
stiff,  unnatural;  he  hesitated  on  the  threshold,  unbuttoned 
his  coat,  buttoned  it  again,  looked  back  to  see  if,  by  any 
chance,  the  elevator  might  be  coming  for  him.  And 
Francie’s  remembered  voice  was  in  his  ears:  its  subtle, 
foreign  tone,  its  half-laugh  that  mingled  with  the  words, 
its  bubble  of  life  that  he  had  not  forgotten,  and  which 


flashed  back  at  once  the  winding  yellow  road  and  the 
bare-legged  child  whose  lemons  he  was  buying  when  he 
had  lifted  his  eyes  and  saw  her. 

Then  he  looked  at  the  room  at  whose  entrance  he 
stood.  He  coidd  almost  have  reached  the  farther  wall; 
there  was  a window  with  some  green  and  red  stuff  looped 
back;  there  was  a fat  arm  chair  with  an  uneven  bottom; 
there  was  a table  with  a drop  light,  in  whose  red  shade 
two  white  doves  leaped  at  each  other ; there  was  her  voice 
saying: 

“Yes,  yes.  Oh,  yes.  Yes,  I will  go.  I meet  you  at 
the  corner,  Higgy.  Oh,  you  don’  say-y — supper  after? 
I wear  my  new  red  waist.  So  Ion’  Higgy.” 

He  heard  the  click  of  the  receiver  as  she  hung  it  up. 
Then  she  came  from  behind  the  door  and  recoiled  from 
him. 

Francie — her  glittering  black  hair  coiled  high. 
Francie — plump,  tight-corseted,  some  yellow  beads  lying 
about  her  throat  as  on  a shelf.  Francie — as  the  peasant 
class  Italian  grows  in  the  passage  of  twenty  years. 

He  went  into  the  room  and  stood  opposite  her,  across 
the  dove-decked  shade.  She  was  a little  frightened.  He 
had  the  feeling  that  she  feared  he  had  come  to  get  her. 
He  told  her  he  had  thought  he  saw  her  that  afternoon. 
No,  she  had  not  been  downtown  that  day.  “No,  I see 
I was  mistaken,”  he  said. 

She  listened  without  much  understanding,  while  he 
explained  that  Mr.  Harper  would  give  her  money  regu- 
larly, that  she  must  live  in  a better  place.  Oh  yes,  she 
was  quite  all  right,  she  told  him,  eager  for  him  to  be  gone 
so  that  the  red  waist  and  the  meeting  at  the  corner  should 
not  be  delayed. 

He  went  out.  She  had  not  asked  about  Lucy.  Of 
course  not. 

On  the  sidewalk  he  stopped:  a street  intersection — 
another- — more  and  more — endless  crossings  and  re-cross- 
ings— a multitude  of  people,  and  somewhere  among  them 
was  the  face  in  the  crowd:  the  woman  whom  he  could 
not  help,  whom  he  would  not  see  again.  Her  influence 
had  made  him  do  a right  thing;  no  need  to  worry  about 
Francie — it  was  foolish  to  feel  oddly  lonely  for  a woman’s 
face  seen  but  once.  Elizabeth  Irons  Folsom. 


A COSMOPOLITAN  ARMY 


The  mixed  character  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  lias  always  been  proverbial,  so  that  the  term 
American  lias  come  to  represent  any  one  of  a large  variety 
of  types.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  refer  in  this  particular 
to  the  differences  between  people  of  the  South,  with  their 
gentle  courtesy,  and  those  of  the  North,  with  their  energy 
and  enterprise ; nor  to  the  cowboy  from  the  western 
plains,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  eastern  small  town 
with  its  settled  ways  and  its  non-conformist  conscience. 

If  our  country  is  cosmopolitan,  it  is  cosmopolitan  in 
a much  broader  and  more  significant  sense  than  any  of 
these.  It  is,  in  the  trite  phrase,  a melting  pot  for  all 
nations.  And  let  no  one  object  to  the  phrase,  for  trite 
things  are  usually  true,  representing  as  they  do  ideas 
whose  very  frequency  of  use  testifies  to  their  general 
applicability. 

So  closely  can  the  figure  of  speech  be  applied  that  our 
very  name,  the  United  States  of  America,  very  nearly 
represents  this  condition.  Our  geographically  divided 
states  are  now  no  longer  separate  states  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  word  is  used  by  political  theorists.  But  the 
peoples  of  all  nations  here  resident  are  united  and  fused 
into  a cogent  whole,  in  the  light  of  a single  ideal  of  lib- 
erty, freedom  and  humanity. 


Since  the  earliest  days  this  country  has  received 
Dutch,  French  Huguenots,  English  Royalists,  English 
Puritans,  Swedes,  Irish,  Germans,  Italians,  Austrians, 
Russians,  Poles,  Greeks,  and  Balkan  folk;  received  them 
and  made  them  welcome  to  equality  of  opportunity  in 
politics  and  industry.  The  result  has  been  that,  in  a 
clearer  sense,  our  name  might  almost  as  well  be  the  United 
Nations,  instead  of  United  States. 

We  recently  found  ourselves  at  war.  We  began  to 
raise  a new  national  army.  We  increased  the  size  of  the 
regular  army  by  adding  new  recruits  who  joined  within 
a few  months  because  they  held  definite  opinions  on  the 
rights  and  wrongs  being  settled  in  the  great  world-conflict 
in  Europe,  and  because  they  wanted  to  fight  and  play 
their  part  in  the  momentous  struggle.  Whatever  might 
have  been  said  of  the  older  organizations,  it  was  at  once 
apparent  that  the  newlj’-formed  regiments  included  in 
their  ranks  people  of  all  races  and  nationalities,  so  that 
it  was  distinctly  a cosmopolitan  army  representative  of 
a cosmopolitan  nation.  They  were  not  fighting  in  any 
old  blood  feud;  they  were  uninterested  in  traditional 
quarrels  of  European  royalty.  They  read  our  proclama- 
tions and  felt  that  we  fought  for  a greater  cause : the  ideal 
which  this  nation  has  always  held  before  tlje  world. 
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When  any  country  goes  to  war,  the  usual  bromide 
comes  forward  with  a great  deal  of  rhetoric  to  expatiate 
on  the  persons  of  diverse  trades  enrolled  in  the  service. 
He  tells  of  the  farmers  from  their  fields,  the  clerks  from 
their  desks,  the  miners  from  their  subterranean  galleries, 
the  longshoremen  from  the  wharves,  the  woodsmen  from 
the  forest,  and  the  young  aristocrat  from  his  receptions 
and  dances,  and — of  course — the  cowboys  from  the  roll- 
ing plains.  More  significant  than  any  of  these  is  the 
observed  fact  of  united  nationalities. 

Of  our  national  army  regiments  almost  thirty  per  cent 
were  born  abroad.  Something  of  the  mixture  can  be  real- 
ized when  .it  is  stated  that,  in  every  army  Y.M.C.A., 
classes  were  held  during  the  war,  and  are  still  main- 
tained, to  teach  English  to  the  enlisted  men:  not  advanced 
classes  in  composition  and  literature,  but  beginning  classes 
somewhat  similar  to  those  given  to  foreigners  in  metro- 
politan settlement  houses.  Then  the  same  sort  of  classes 
were  conducted  by  the  sergeants  in  many  of  the  com- 
panies. Any  one  who  doubts  the  value  of  such  work  need 
only  read  the  strange,  almost  unpronounceable  names 
in  the  imperishable  rolls  of  honour.  There  are  some  who 
found  instruction  in  scaling  maps  a trial,  but  for  a real 
test  of  patience  it  is  recommended  that  they  try  to  teach 
the  complicated  rear  rank  movements  of  “Squads  right” 
to  a man  who  scarcely  understands  English  and  who  con- 
tinually mystifies  his . officers  as  to  how  he  ever  read 
enough  to  be  able  to  take  out  his  first  naturalization 
papers.  Or  let  them  approach  such  a one  on  sentry  duty 
and  ask  him  to  repeat  the  “general  orders”  for  sentinels. 
There  is  at  least  one  company  in  which  a man  was  forced 
to  learn  them  in  Polish  because  nearly  the  only  English 
he  knew  was:  “Me  no  understand.”  Some,  when  asked 
what  they  would  do  in  any  one  of  several  emergencies 
which  might  arise,  such  as  an  explosion,  fire,  or  disorder, 


are  known  to  have  replied,  “Me  shoot  in  ground.”  Then 
there  is  the  story  of  a sentinel  who  greeted  the  officer  of 
the  day  with  a “Halt !” 

“Well,  what  do  you  say  next?” 

“Halt!” 

“Stop,  why  do  you  not  ask  me  who  I am,  or  ask  me  to 
advance  to  be  recognized?  Why  do  you  say  ‘halt’  the 
second  time,  when  I am  already  halted?” 

“I  say  ‘Halt’  three  times;  then  I shoot.” 

And  all  the  man  needed  was  a little  more  instruction 
in  English  before  he  could  be  required  to  know  more  of 
the  Manual  of  Interior  Guard  Duty. 

However,  speaking  seriously,  this  situation  is  indica- 
tive of  three  things:  the  difficulties  experienced  in  train- 
ing our  troops ; the  need,  early  recognized,  of  teaching 
them  more  English  and  of  giving  them  English  books  to 
read,  and — more  significant  for  our  purpose — of  the 
really  large  proportion  of  new  Americans  who  fought  in 
our  victorious  army.  What  did  it  matter  if  they  needed 
training?  They  would  get  that.  What  did  it  matter  if 
they  needed  to  learn  more  English?  They  could  be 
taught  that.  What  did  it  matter  if — as  actually  hap- 
pened— they  occasionally  used  a chocolate  pudding  for 
a meat  gravy  or  mistook  soup  for  a sauce  to  go  with  their 
desert?  They  soon  straightened  that  out.  The  interest- 
ing thing  is  that  they  were  still  partly  foreigners,  and 
that  they  were  very  anxious  to  be  fused  in  the  great 
melting  pot  and  made  into  Americans,  anxious,  even,  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  ranks  with  Americans  from 
Arkansas  who  did  not  chew  tobacco,  with  Chicagoans  who 
did  not  swear,  with  New  Yorkers  who  did  not  spit  on  the 
sidewalk;  to  fight  side  by  side  with  them,  to  carry  their 
bayonets  likewise  over  the  top  and  toward  the  German 
parapets  in  proof  of  their  admiration  for  things  American, 
in  pride  for  their  new  nationality,  in  consciousness  of  a 


Chinaman,  Italian,  Greek,  American,  Russian  and  Turk,  all  Wearing  the  United  States  Uniform. 
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brotherhood  of  ideals,  and  in  defense  of  the  principles 
for  which  America  stands. 

Out  of  one  hundred  and  ten  men  taken  from  one 
company  at  random  thirty-six  were  from  abroad,  coming 
from  the  following  countries  in  the  numbers  indicated : 
Russia,  thirteen;  Italy,  seven;  Austria,  six;  Sweden, 
three;  Greece,  two;  Germany,  one;.  Turkey,  one;  Syria, 
one;  Poland,  one;  England,  one.  These  men  were  all 
interviewed,  and  the  reasons  they  joined  the  army  are 
interesting,  indeed. 

We  have  heard  of  Private  Herman  Hillig,  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  Infantry,  whose  entire  family 
was  wiped  out  fighting  for  the  Kaiser,  two  brothers  at  the 
Marne,  and  his  father  and  a third  brother  later  on. 
“President  Wilson  is  right,”  Hillig  said.  “This  is  a war 
for  democracy.  The  Kaiser  is  responsible — he  and  his 
government.  Germans  like  my  family  are  driven  to  the 
trenches  like  cattle.  God  help  me  to  do  my  share  to 
wipe  out  the  Kaiser  and  his  government.”  Another  Ger- 
man who,  by  the  way,  hails  from  the  important  town 
of  Kiel,  and  more  recently  from  Florida  and  New  York, 
resents,  as  his  whole  family  resents,  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  affair,  and  entered  our  army  in  the  hope  that 
the  United  States  would  send  him  to  destroy  Prussian 
domination. 

There  were  Austrians,  and  men  from  Austrian  Poland, 
and  from  Austrian  Moravia,  who  enlisted  because  they 
“didn’t  like  Germany  and  hated  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment.” There  were  Russians,  Lithuanians,  and  men  from 
Russian  Poland.  There  were  Syrians  and  Armenians, 
who  enlisted  to  avenge  the  wrongs  that  Turkey  had  done 
to  their  people:  the  murder  of  whole  families  as  well  as 
the  oppression  of  years.  There  were  Greeks  from  Corinth 
and  Menthone  who  disliked  the  Teutonic  sympathies  of 
Constantinos  and  were  anxious  to  support  Venezelos  and 
his  liberal  programme.  There  were  Swedes  who  “never 
did  like  Germany,”  who  were  brought  up  to  think  of 
Germany  and  Sweden  as  inevitably  opposed.  There  were 
Italians  who  grasped  at  the  opportunity  to  support  in 
arms  their  two  countries,  the  land  of  their  birth  and  the 
land  of  their  choice;  who  had  cousins  and  uncles  and 
brothers  fighting  up  the  slopes  of  the  Trentino.  There 
were  men  of  all  nationalities  who  had  been  here  a long 
time,  or  who  had  been  here  only  a short  time,  and  who 
said  proudly:  “I  am  an  American  now.  I want  to  fight 
America’s  battles.”  They  came  from  Stockholm,  from 
Rome,  Lublin,  Wilno,  Palermo,  Patras,  Catz,  Naples, 
Radworski,  Mometetzez,  Novozibkow,  Czerepiuko.  Yet 
they  liked  America  best.  They  wanted  to  help  their  kins- 
folk win  the  war ; but  most  of  all  they  wanted  to  fight 
because  America  was  in  the  wrar  and  because  they  believed 
in  America. 

But  the  spirit  which  dominated  and  unified  our  Ameri- 
can army  is  perhaps  best  indicated  by  an  illustration. 
Take  an  army  post  late  on  a summer  afternoon.  It  is  a 
quarter  past  five  and  the  men  are  loafing  around  under 
the  trees  engaged  in  harmless  pastimes,  or  writing  letters 
to  their  families  in  South  Bend  or  Detroit  or  in  Europe, 
or  perhaps — since  it  is  just  after  the  hour  of  the  last  mail 
distribution — reading  letters  from  widely  separated 
points  of  the  earth,  some  bearing  Italian  or  Greek  postage 
stamps.  The  drills  and  the  daily  programme  of  bayonet 
training,  grenade  throwing,  or  assault  practice  are  over ; 
and  each  is  letting  his  thoughts  wander  far  away  from 
war  and  rumors  of  war. 

A bugle  sounds  down  the  street.  It  is  “First  Call.” 
Through  the  quarters  there  shriek  the  whistles  of  the  first 
sergeants,  hurrying  the  men  out  on  the  line.  In  strag- 
gling groups  they  come,  adjusting  this  bit  of  equipment 
or  that,  straightening  a hat  too  hurriedly  slapped  in  place 


or  hooking  a refractory  belt  buckle.  The  companies  fall 
in,  each  in  a long  double  rank  in  front  of  its  own  bar- 
racks, line  upon  line  of  khaki-clad  men  stretching  from 
headquarters,  half  a mile  to  the  southward.  Officers  take 
their  places  in  front,  and  receive  the  reports  of  the  first 
sergeants  that  all  are  present,  just  as  the  bugles  blow 
the  “Assembly.” 

During  an  instant  of  silence,  while  the  setting  sun 
throws  long,  grotesque,  purple  shadows  from  the  officers’ 
quarters  across  the  company  street,  and  the  shadows 
reach  silently  forth  as  if  to  spread  a premature  darkness 
over  the  earth — during  a moment  of  silence  the  companies 
remain  rigid  and  motionless,  their  bronzed  faces  standing 
forth  sharp  and  clear  in  the  light  from  the  west  which 
silhouettes  them  against  the  dark  brick  background  of  the 
barracks  behind. 

The  bugles  blow  “Retreat,”  as  a signal  that  the  flag 
is  about  to  be  lowered. 

There  is  another  pause  while  one  draws  a breath  and 
holds  it  in  expectancy.  The  boom  of  the  sunset  gun 
breaks  the  stillness. 

“Atten-shun !”  the  officers  shout.  “Present  Arms!” 
And  every  rifle  is  raised  and  held  firmly  to  the  front; 
eyes  look  steadily  ahead;  the  company  commanders’ 
hands  snap  to  the  edge  of  the  hat  in  salute,  and  there  is  no 
movement.  Even  the  soldiers  off  duty,  casually  passing 
by,  halt,  click  their  heels  together,  and  raise  their  hands 
smartly  in  salute.  The  band  music  breaks  down  the 
street: 

“Oh,  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn’s  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  by  the  twilight’s  last  gleam- 
ing?” 

Down  the  tall  staff  something  comes  slowly,  slowly, 
almost  reverently,  something  frayed  by  the  wind,  faded 
by  the  sun,  stained  by  the  rain,  something  that  shows 
stripes  and  stars  of  scarlet  and  white  and  a field  of  blue. 
All  the  regiment  stands  so  quiet  one  would  almost  believe 
them  carven  images  hewn  out  of  brown  oak,  set  up  there 
to  do  reverence  to  an  unknown  God.  There  is  no  move- 
ment, no  sound  save  the  solemn,  inspiring  crash  of  the 
national  hymn. 

As  the  last  note  peals  through  the  air,  the  flag  falls 
into  the  waiting  arms  of  two  soldiers,  who  are  careful  not 
to  let  it  touch  the  ground.  The  echo  of  the  music  strays 
back  hesitatingly  from  the  cliffs  across  the  river.  The 
magic  of  the  sunset  scene  is  gone.  The  lines  of  brown 
are  broken.  The  bugler  is  even  now  preparing  to  sound 
the  mess  call.  But  the  men  sift  back  into  their  barracks 
after  this  ceremony  with  the  full  consciousness  that,  in  a 
peculiar  way,  they  have  touched  reality  for  one  short, 
splendid  instant. 

The  companies  had  been  formed,  the  battalions  got 
together,  the  long  line  of  the  regiment  stretched  down 
the  street — all  to  do  homage  in  a daily  ceremony  to  the 
flag  which  symbolizes  the  country.  And  these  men  who 
came  from  other  lands,  so  many  of  them,  felt  that  the 
flag  stands  for  much  more  than  that.  It  represents  cer- 
tain principles  of  political  liberty  conceived  by  a few 
daring  minds  a century  and  a half  ago,  tried  and  found 
valuable  by  emigrating  peoples  from  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  proclaimed  now  as  the  hope  of  the  world — prin- 
ciples they  came  to  this  country  to  support,  principles  for 
which  they  were  willing  to  fight  in  this  last  of  wars. 
Every  day,  at  sunset,  each  one  in  his  heart  has  renewed 
his  devotion  and  his  sacrifice:  the  many  in  the  common 
cause  were  united  with  a single  idea  and  a single  mission. 
That  mission  was  the  mission  of  the  cosmopolitan  Ameri- 
can people  mirrored  in  the  cosmopolitan  American  army. 

Elbridge  Colby. 
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WANDERING  AMERICANS 
Never  in  its  history  did  New 
York  City  present  such  a spec- 
tacle as  it  does  at  the  present 
moment.  The  hotels,  large  and 
small,  are  so  crowded  that  not 
only  are  you  unable  to  secure  a 
room  at  call,  or  in  the  near 
future,  but  in  some  cases  you  find  it  difficult  to  elbow  your 
way  to  the  desk  to  make  inquiry.  The  stereotyped  reply 
by  the  desk  clerk  is:  “Sorry,  we  are  turning  them  away” 
(lie  doesn’t  mean  he  is  sorry  to  turn  them  away)  ; “we 
will  put  your  name  down;  you  are  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-one.”  Whereupon,  you  probably  tell  him  to  make 
it  seven  hundred,  and  go  sadly  forth  for  further  seeking 
of  a place  to  lay  your  weary  itinerant  head — to  say 
nothing  about  your  baggage. 

And  this,  please  observe,  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
only  the  other  day  were  opened  two  mammoth  new  hotels, 
the  Commodore  and  the  Statler,  each  with  over  two 
thousand  rooms  to  their  credit — or  yours.  They  seem  to 
be  a mere  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  were  full-up  the  day 
they  opened. 

As  for  the  streets,  it  is  wise  to  avoid  Broadway  or 
Fifth  Avenue,  or  any  main  artery  uptown ; that  is,  if  your 
object  be  to  get  uptown,  and  not  to  stroll  along  looking 
in  the  shop  windows  and  taking  critical  stock  of  your 
neighbor’s  hat.  Your  course,  at  best,  is  that  of  the  snake 
rather  than  the  hare. 

Who  are  all  these  wandering  Americans  now  pouring 
into  the  nation’s  chief  city?  Where  do  they  come  from, 
and  whither  are  they  going?  What  are  they  after,  and 
why  do  they  subject  themselves  to  this  homeless,  sleep- 
less discomfort?  Really,  it  is  a question  for  the  student 
of  Life.  You  ask  it,  while  the  wanderers  flow  past,  and 
no  one  of  them  all  heeds  your  cry,  nor  stops  for  an 
answer  to  so  foolish  an  inquiry. 

I,  for  one  humble  observer,  am  by  no  means  sure  of 
the  reason  for  this  curious  congestion  of  humans  on  the 
hunt — for  something.  It  is  but  intelligent  guessing  at 
the  best.  Still,  one  or  two  contributory  causes  can  per- 
haps be  named.  The  phenomenal  mild  weather  is  one 
such ; it  makes  travel  and  outdoor  circulation  so  easy  and 
delightful  that  shoppers  and  sightseers  and  amusement- 
mongers  are  lured  from  the  adjacent  towns  or  from 
further  afield,  into  the  metropolis.  At  this  time  of  year, 
too,  the  buyers  from  countless  firms  come  on  for  their 
spring  purchases.  Again,  and  obviously,  the  return  of 
the  soldiers  may  be  cited  as  a main  reason  for  this  glut  of 
humans  seeking  bed  and  board,  avid  for  contact  with 
their  fellows.  The  way  the  Yankees — to  say  nothing  of 
the  uniforms  that  signify  France,  or  Italy,  or  Australia — 
flock  through  the  streets  is  proof  positive  how  much  they 
add  to  the  floating  population.  Moreover,  the  presence 
of  the  soldier  boys  brings  to  town  their  kinsfolk  and 
friends  in  numbers  incomputable  and  impressive.  This 
certainly  is  to  be  reckoned  with,  when  we  try  for  an 
explanation. 

But  when  this  much  is  said,  I have  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  the  root  of  the  matter  has  not  been  reached.  At  the 
risk  of  being  accused  of  mysticism,  I go  on  to  say  that 
to  me,  somehow,  this  unparalleled  round-up  of  wandering 
human  beings  in  New  York  City  seems  to  bespeak  a kind 


of  unrest  bred  by  the  war  and  a logical  sequence  to  it. 
War  is  an  uneasy  state,  and  so  is  the  time  directly  after 
war,  with  a hundred  vital  questions,  pending,  debated, 
and  the  whole  world  in  a seethe  of  uncertainty,  anxiety 
and  shattered  nerves.  These  wandering  multitudes  that 
storm  the  hotels,  fill  the  theatres  to  overflowing  (by  com- 
mon consent  this  is  a phenomenally  successful  theatrical 
season,  and  even  bad  plays  prosper),  and  make  the  street 
look  like  a state  fair  rather  than  an  orderly  progression 
of  urban  men  and  women  going  about  their  daily  business, 
have  more  than  outward  significance.  The  crowd  be- 
comes, to  this  view,  a sort  of  symbol  of  state  of  mind,  a 
psychological  phenomenon,  almost  a St.  Vitus  dance  of 
the  perturbed  spirit  of  humanity ! Whatever  else  it 
means,  it  means  that  at  present  people  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  settling  down — as  well  as  settling  up. 

I would  I were  possessed  of  telepathic  powers  which 
would  enable  me  to  look  within  and  learn  the  secret  of 
this  mass  of  souls  in  their  restless,  unceasing  going  up 
and  down ! I wish  I might  get  the  key  that  unlocks  the 
door  of  the  mystery,  or  even  a clue  following  which  I 
might  be  led  out  of  a labyrinth  into  a place  of  under- 
standing and  revelation.  But  such  is  not  for  the  likes  of 
me.  All  I can  do  is  to  look  on  in  a dazed  way  and,  by 
the  contagion  of  contact,  develop  a like  feeling  of  unrest, 
an  itch  for  perpetual  motion. 

I speak  only  for  myself,  yet  with  a suspicion  that  it  is 
for  everybody,  when  I say  that  there  is  an  inward  urge 
in  one  to  join  the  apparently  endless  and  aimless  proces- 
sion, made  up  of  wistful  wanderers  toward  Something, 
and  give  up  the  attempt  to  stay  put,  and  at  peace.  Why 
should  the  individual  be  at  peace,  when  the  vast  collection 
of  individuals  constituting  the  nation  isn’t  at  peace?  We 
are  talking  about  it,  arranging  it,  but  it  hasn’t  yet  come, 
nor  the  fruits  thereof.  Why  should  there  not  be  a sym- 
pathetic relation  between  men  in  mass  and  men  as  units  ? 
Surely,  this  is  a rational  thought,  and  if  so,  the  general 
unrest  becomes  naturally  enough  the  particular  unrest  of 
you  and  me.  It  is  a law. 

To  get  right  down  to  business,  and  attend  to  a regular 
job,  seems  of  all  things  the  most  difficult  just  now.  To 
concentrate  is  almost  as  hard  as  to  feel  kindly  toward 
a German.  You  strive  your  best  to  fix  your  brain  on  the 
problem  in  hand,  the  piece  of  work  to  do  and  calling  to 
be  done,  but,  lo,  your  eye  goes  out  of  the  window,  your 
thought  is  in  France  or  on  the  far  isles  of  the  sea;  or 
pretty  soon  your  feet  begin  to  beat  time  to  the  pitter- 
patter  along  the  million-footed  way,  until  in  despair  you 
clap  on  your  hat  and  rush  forth  to  join  the  mobile  viilgus 
we  now  call  the  mob,  for  short:  an  etymological  fact  I 
trust  one  or  two  of  my  readers,  old-fashioned  enough  to 
remember  their  Latin,  may  recognize. 

Then,  as  you  merge  in  the  multitudinous  heterogeneity 
of  mankind  hurrying  by,  you  are  seized  not  only  with  a 
feeling  of  its  mystery,  but  of  its  poetry.  Bacon  speaks 
of  the  intense  lonesomeness  that  one  suffers  in  the  crowd ; 
the  solitariness  of  a single  soul  in  such  an  experience. 
But  there  is  a strange,  deep  music  in  it,  too,  and  if  the 
rhythm  is  not  plain  to  make  out,  it  has  the  lure  of  the 
unknown,  and  a kind  of  voice  not  without  its  strong- 
seduction.  Nor  is  pathos  lacking.  All  mankind  wants  to 
come  at  contentment,  seeks  a place  where  happiness 
dwells.  And  all  mankind  is  on  that  quest,  now  and  for- 
ever. Especially  now,  with  the  wander-fever  beating  in 
the  blood,  and  certain  great  ideals  of  social  freedom  and 
equality  a glittering  goal,  descried  not  too  far  away:  a 
mirage,  a miracle,  yet  an  article  of  faith. 

Not  only  Americans  go  a-wandering,  but  all  men.  To 
wander,  to  return,  and  to  lie  down  for  rest:  it  is  an 
epitome  of  Life,  of  human  fate.  Richard  Burton. 
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France  Facing  Germany 
“If  there  were  nothing  more 
here  than  a collection  of 
pressions  of  anger  against 
people  with  whom  France  is  at 
war,  there  would  perhaps  be  too 
little  to  tempt  the  reader  even 
in  the  worst  of  our  sufferings. 
But  although  the  vehemence  of  my  passion  as  a French- 
man need  make  no  excuse  for  itself,  perhaps  the  reader 
will  be  good  enough  to  recognize  that,  while  I have  re- 
mained a patriot,  I have  endeavored  to  adopt  the  point  of 
view  of  a citizen  of  humanity.  I am,  and  whatever  comes 
I shall  remain,  a humanitarian,  because  I am  a French- 
man— as  the  German,  whatever  he  may  say,  will  still  be 
joined  for  a long  time  yet  to  the  worship  of  primitive 
force.” 

So  Georges  Clemenceau  sums  up  in  the  introduction  to 
this  collection  of  his  speeches  his  attitude  and  his  philoso- 
phy. He  does  scant  justice  to  the  values  and  interest 
the  reader  will  find  in  this  torrent  of  prophetic  insight, 
patriotic  passion  and  statesman-like  vision,  poured  out,  on 
hundreds  of  occasions,  with  an  eloquence  and  a fire  and  a 
wit  peculiar  to  his  race. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  spirit  of 
France  during  the  past  four  years.  For  a revelation  of 
that  spirit  far  more  real  and  more  convincing  than  any 
description,  commend  me  to  these  utterances  of  the  great 
leader  who  embodies,  and  who  knows  how  to  express,  the 
spirit  of  France. 

For  example,  over  a year  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  to  his  countrymen  who  were  being  lured  by  interna- 
tionalism and  socialism:  “And  you,  your  France,  your 
Paris,  your  village,  your  field,  your  high  road,  your  rill, 
all  of  that  tumult  of  history  from  which  you  emerge,  since 
it  is  the  work  of  your  forefathers,  is  it  then  nothing  to 
you?”  And  again:  “Some  day,  at  the  most  beautiful 
moment,  when  your  hopes  are  flowering,  you  will  leave 
your  parents,  your  wife,  your  children,  all  that  you  cher- 
ish, all  that  your  heart  clings  to,  and  you  will  go  away 
singing,  with  your  brothers  to  face  a fearful  death  which 
will  wipe  out  the  lives  of  men  in  an  appalling  tempest  of 
steel.  And  it  will  be  in  that  supreme  moment  that  you 
will  see  again,  witli  sudden  clearness,  all  that  is  meant 
by  that  one  loved  word,  my  country !”  Seldom  have 
prophecy  and  patriotism  blended  so  finely  in  the  voice  of 
a political  leader. 

Such  quotations,  brief  as  they  must  be,  present  only 
one  aspect  of  Clemenceau’s  eloquence.  He  marshals  the 
facts  of  his  arguments  for  preparation  with  precision  and 
clarity.  He  presents  to  his  countrymen  the  “implacable 
dilemma”  of  the  coming  struggle  and  its  duties  after  it 
has  arrived.  His  reasoning  is  relentless,  his  analysis 
sure,  his  grasp  absolute.  His  soul  is  passionately  aflame 
with  patriotism,  but  he  fights  with  the  tempered  steel  of 
the  mind. 

And  what  a fighter  he  is  ! Here,  too,  he  is  the  spirit  of 
France:  indomitable,  vivid,  resourceful,  undismayed,  even 
down  to  the  darkest  days  of  1916,  which  is  the  limit  of 
this  collection.  Yet,  through  “the  vehemence  of  his  pas- 
sion as  a Frenchman,”  the  reader  does  recognize  that  he 
is  “a  citizen  of  humanity,”  that  his  claim  is  no  empty 
phrase,  but  that  he  voices  the  aspiration  for  freedom  and 


justice  which  has  united  men  everywhere  in  this  unprece- 
dented, world-shaking  duel  of  ideals.  q g Newton 


“France  Facing  Germany,”  speeches  and  articles  by  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau, premier  of  France,  translated  by  Ernest  Hunter  Wright;  E. 
P.  Dutton  & Company,  New  York;  $2  net. 

-X- 


Shops  and  Houses 

Frank  Swinnerton  has  turned  satirist.  English  life  is 
throughout  undergoing  a rigid  examination.  The  conven- 
tions of  centuries  are  being  brought  under  the  spot-light 
of  criticism  and  their  worth  is  being  tested  by  the  new 
standards  which  have  been  developed  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Swinnerton  finds  little  that  is  good  in  the  life  of 
the  suburban  village.  Its  narrowness,  its  parochialism, 
its  inanity,  its  immunity  from  the  infection  of  the  new 
ideas  which  have  their  birth  in  the  larger  world,  are 
drawn  by  him  with  a pen  that  is  sometimes  dipped  in 
vitriol.  “Poor,  poor  people,”  he  makes  Dorothy  say, 
“shut  up  in  their  houses  and  their  shops,  and  never  seeing 
outside.” 

His  insistence  on  this  thesis  has,  in  some  measure, 
marred  the  artistry  of  which  he  is  capable  and  which  he 
showed  in  such  perfection  in  “Nocturne.”  His  shadows 
are  too  black,  and  they  are  too  little  relieved.  Kindness 
and  good  feeling  could  hardly  have  been  so  completely 
absent,  even  in  Beckwith,  as  he  would  have  us  believe. 
Through  Mrs.  Toppett  and  Dorothy’s  conquest  of  the 
elder  Vechantors  he  admits  the  possibility  of  their  ex- 
istence but  it  is  grudgingly  and  without  enthusiasm. 

His  theme  betrays  him,  too,  into  inartistic  overempha- 
sis. Miss  Lampe’s  fall  in  the  mud,  the  episode  which 
made  evident  the  transfer  of  Veronica’s  affections,  and 
the  entire  last  chapter,  are  clumsily  done  and  should 
have  been  deleted. 

When  all  this  is  said,  the  fact  remains  that  the  book 
is,  as  all  of  Mr.  Swinnerton’s  novels  have  been,  a notable 
addition  to  the  list,  all  too  short,  of  recent  fiction  in 
English  which  surpasses  the  mediocre.  The  most  con- 
firmed reader  of  fiction,  if  he  has  anything  of  the  literary 
sense,  will  wish  to  read  it  word  by  word.  In  his  analysis 
and  development  of  character  he  leaves  little  to  be  de- 
sired ; and,  despite  the  faults  in  its  presentation,  he  draws 
an  effective  indictment  against  Beckwith  and  its  kind. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Vechantors  of  both  fami- 
lies live  and  breathe.  The  world  seemed  very  much  out 
of  joint  to  Emanuel  Vechantor  when,  intruding  on  his 
assured  position  as  the  head  of  the  leading  family  in 
Beckwith,  his  forgotten  and  unknown  cousin,  William, 
opened  his  grocery  shop  on  High  Street.  The  village  re- 
sented it,  if  anything,  even  more  keenly  than  he.  To 
Louis,  his  son,  the  validity  of  their  social  domination  and 
of  the  static  society  about  them  did  not  seem  so  unassail- 
able. He  was  curious  to  know  what  the  other  Vechantors 
were  like.  He  found  the  vigor  and  the  positiveness  of 
Dorothy’s  character  very  stimulating  after  the  petty  and 
purposeless  life  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  His 
life  before  had  been  typical  of  Beckwith;  and  Veronica, 
to  whom  he  seemed  destined,  the  natural  culmination. 
Dorothy  gave  him  a larger  vision,  a broader  sympathy. 
His  readjustment  and  the  humanizing  of  Dorothy’s  revolt 
against  society  are  the  secondary  themes  of  the  novel. 

Dorothy  is  the  central  figure,  and  she  is  charmingly 
drawn.  She  is  intensely  feminine  and  vital.  She  resent- 
ed, she  scarcely  knew  why,  the  insignificance  of  the  life 
about  her,  and  she  groped  blindly  toward  an  unseen  goal. 
In  her  love  for  Louis  she  found  the  key  that  unlocked  the 
door  which  opened  on  the  larger  life  of  her  desires. 

Veronica  is  more  egoistic  and  conventional.  Life  is 
for  her  something  to  be  accepted,  though  she  is  not  above 
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intrigue  to  accomplish  her  ends.  She  is  a 
legitimate  child  of  Beckwith,  steeped  in 
superficiality. 

Mr.  Swinnerton  is  at  his  best  in  his 
psychological  studies  of  women.  He  has 
something  of  the  insight  of  Prevost.  His 
portraits  are  things  of  subtlety  and  fine 
shading,  of  warm  sympathy  and  deep  ap- 
preciation. James  Thayer  Gerould. 

"Shops  and  Houses,”  by  Frank  Swinnerton; 

George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York; 

$1.50  net. 

* * 

RUPERT  BROOKE:  A MEMOIR 

The  memoir  of  Rupert  Brooke,  by  Ed- 
ward Marsh,  is  a salutary  climax  to  the 
fame  which  is  making  of  his  work,  char- 
acter, and  death  a “legend.”  Mr.  Marsh 
is  too  good  a friend  to  allow  his  affection 
to  degenerate  into  sycophantic  eulogy. 
He  keeps  his  balance.  Also,  the  book  is 
one-half  personal  letters  from  the  poet, 
and  Rupert  Brooke  did  not  see  himself 
the  transcendently  golden  hero  which  en- 
thusiasm has  made  him.  They  mirror  the 
lusty,  lovable,  humorous,  inspired  young- 
man,  greedy  for  life,  sensation,  and  ac- 
complishment, taking  himself  as  serious- 
ly as  the  dignity  of  hinted  genius  requires 
and  no  more,  with  brittle,  hard  fragments 
of  his  adolescent  shell  about  him  always. 

It  is  a memoir  making  his  personality 
more  endearing  and  less  remote  than  does 
his  trenchantly  lovely  verse  or  the  unfor- 
tunately conventional  American  notes  to 
the  Westminster  Gazette;  more  humanly 
significant  than  the  prose  and  verse  praise 
following  his  death.  It  projects  intimate- 
ly and  with  fascination  a life  unusually 
full  and  free  and  happy,  ending  in  poetic 
glory,  showing  how  alien  to  the  adventur- 
ous, stalwart  spirit  of  Rupert  Brooke  it 
is  to  swamp  his  memory  in  lamenting 
pathos. 

"Rupert  Brooke,  a Memoir,”  by  Edward 

Marsh;  John  Lane  Company,  New  York; 

$1.25  net. 
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Author  of  “The  Dark  Forest,”  “The 
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Drenched  with  color,  and  passion,  and 
drama,  a work  of  art  which  mingles  the 
elements  of  Wilkie  Collins  and  of  “The 
Golden  Bowl,”  here  is  the  most  penetrating 
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Shops  and  Houses 
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Author  of  “Nocturne,”  “The  Chaste 
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With  the  indignation  of  youth  against  the 
instinct  of  oppression  as  its  theme,  this  is 
an  absorbing  story  of  modern  life  in  an 
English  suburban  town,  near  enough  to 
London  to  be  the  home  of  city  men.  It  is 
an  exquisitely  humorous  picture  of  small- 
town snobbishness.  $1.50  net 
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china’s  educational  programme 

China’s  prominent  educationists  are  now 
deliberating  upon  the  advisability  of  ap- 
pealing to  President  Wilson  and  powerful 
European  statesmen  for  their  assistance 
in  making  a success  of  the  movement  soon 
to  be  launched  in  this  country  to  secure 
the  Boxer  indemnity  for  the  education  of 
the  Chinese  people.  They  would  have  pre- 
pared a comprehensive  educational  pro- 
gramme for  the  whole  country  long  ago, 
had  they  been  assured  of  sufficient  funds 
to  carry  it  out.  They  are  now  turning 
their  attention  to  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining consent  from  the  European  Peace 
Conference  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
Boxer  indemnity  so  that  it  can  be  used 
to  give  China  a universal  education. 

Many  enthusiastic  scholars  have  even 
proposed  the  dispatch  of  a delegation  to 
America  and  Europe  to  explain  to  the 
people  there  the  great  need  of  education 
by  the  Chinese  and  the  lack  of  funds  to 
meet  that  need.  Their  representatives,  it 
is  understood,  have  been  in  Peking  trying 
to  present  their  case  to  the  members  of 
the  different  legations  in  the  most  favor- 
able light.  The  minister  and  vice-minis- 
ter of  education  are  sympathetic  with 
their  efforts,  and  are  doing  everything 


possible  to  help  them  to  realize  their  ob- 
ject. 

There  is  no  question  that  many  foreign- 
ers knowing  the  educational  need  of  China 
will  give  the  movement  their  unqualified 
support,  realizing  that  it  is  only  through 
educating  the  masses  that  China  can  be 
saved.  The  present  disorder  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  partly  due  to  the  activities 
of  misguided  people  who  can  be  too  easily 
influenced  by  selfish  politicians  and  greedy 
officials  on  account  of  their  lack  of  real 
education. 

If  the  remaining  Boxer  indemnity, 
amounting  to  over  three  hundred  million 
dollars,  can  be  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  China  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
no  better  blessing  can  befall  the  people. 
At  the  end  of  the  period,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  will  have 
a rudiment  of  learning. 

It  is  astonishing  to  know  how  much  good 
a portion  of  the  American  share  of  the 
Boxer  indemnity  remitted  by  the  Ameri- 
can government  in  1908,  namely,  $10,- 
785,286.12,  has  already  done  to  China  and 
her  people.  Hundreds  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents have  been  educated  in  America  with 
this  fund,  and  have  now  returned  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  creation  of  better  condi- 
tions at  home.  Hundreds  of  them  are 
still  studying  in  the  United  States,  and 
upon  their  return  will  further  swell  the 
rank  and  file  of  American-educated  Chi- 
nese. 

Everywhere  one  goes,  one  will  meet  re- 
turned students  from  America.  They  are 
engaged  in  teaching,  government  service, 
and  the  commercial  and  industrial  de- 
velopment of  China.  America  is  indi- 
rectly benefited  by  these  returned  stu- 
dents in  the  shape  of  increased  trade,  as 


they  naturally  prefer  American  goods. 
They  are  also  fostering  still  better  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  republics. 

Many  Chinese  educationists,  however, 
entertain  the  fear  that  the  different  for- 
eign countries  may  return  their  shares  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity  separately  with  cer- 
tain undesirable  conditions,  which  will 
most  probably  introduce  confusion  into 
the  Chinese  educational  system.  If  any 
benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity  for  the  education  of 
the  people,  all  the  nations  concerned 
should  pledge  themselves  not  to  interfere 
with  the  Chinese  educational  system  after 
it  has  been  indorsed  by  them. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment has  already  returned  its  share 
of  the  indemnity  to  China  under  a secret 
agreement  which  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Japanese  schools  throughout 
the  country  and  for  the  extensive  intro- 
duction into  China  of  the  Japanese  educa- 
tional system.  If  the  report  be  true,  it 
appears  as  if  Japan  were  using  the  Boxer 
indemnity  as  a means  of  Japanizing  the 
Chinese.  Any  gift  to  China  under  sim- 
ilar conditions  is  not  welcomed  by  the 
Chinese,  no  matter  how  hard  pressed  they 
may  be  for  educational  funds. 

— Millard’s  Weekly  Review  (Shanghai). 
* * 

SOME  JAPANESE  MISCONCEPTIONS 

It  is  beyond  me  to  predict  the  course 
which  the  world  will  take  after  the  war. 
Of  this  I am  perfectly  certain,  that  the 
position  of  Japan  in  the  coming  age  will 
be  most  difficult.  Of  this  the  people  can- 
not be  too  strongly  warned.  I base  this 
belief  on  various  grounds,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  consideration  of  the  posi- 
tion of  England,  America  and  Germany 
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after  the  war.  These  three  powers  will 
dominate  the  world.  The  former  two, 
flushed  by  victory,  will  no  doubt  carry 
everything  before  them. 

Who  will  deny  me  if  I say  that  these 
western  powers  will  rush  toward  the 
Orient,  and  the  biggest  battle  for  suprem-- 
acy  in  the  commercial  warfare  will  be 
fought  in  the  Pacific.  This  is  why  the 
mission  of  Japan,  which  is  to  keep  the 
peace  in  the  Orient,  is  made  difficult  of 
fulfillment.  The  smallness  of  her  terri- 
tories and  the  paucity  of  her  natural  re- 
sources make  the  position  of  Japan  al- 
most helpless. 

The  question  therefore  arises,  How  is 
Japan  to  acquit  herself  in  a world  thus 
circumstanced?  She  is  unfortunate  in  the 
gift  of  nature.  Must  she  sink  under  by 
reason  of  this?  Is  she  not  rich  in  spirit? 
Has  she  not  a form  of  government  which 
she  may  glory  in  and  take  inspiration 
from? 

To  me  the  way  that  Japan  should  take 
in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  Orient  in  peace 
is  to  brave  the  situation,  however  unfa- 
vorable, strong  in  her  faith  in  her  tradi- 
tional polity.  Her  polity  should  be  the 
fountain  from  which  she  should  draw  her 
energy  and  inspiration  in  facing  this  new 
posture  of  things.  In  a sense  the  present 
is  her  proudest  moment.  No  time  has 
been  vouchsafed  her  to  show  the  superior- 
ity of  her  polity  to  more  advantage  than 
the  present  and  the  coming  years. 

The  war  has  demonstrated  beyond,  a 
doubt  the  bankruptcy  of  the  civilization 
of  the  West.  It  has  shown  that  material- 
ism and  individualism,  on  which  occidental 
civilization  was  founded,  have  been  pow- 
erless to  save  it.  If  there  should  be  today 
fermenting  a desire  in  the  West  for  a 
better  ideal  of  the  state,  there  is  nothing- 
unnatural  about  it.  Japan  has  already  a 
form  of  government  which  is  an  object- 
lesson  in  ideal  government.  This  oppor- 
tunity once  let  slip,  another  such  will 
not  occur  to  Japan  to  show  to  the  world 
the  superiority  of  her  political  system. 
—Dr.  Shinkichi  Vesugi,  of  the  Japanese 
Imperial  University,  Tokyo,  in  Chuo 
Koron  (Tokyo). 

* * 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  BRITISH  WOMEN 

How  shall  we  repay  the  women  of  Eng- 
land for  the  work  they  have  done  in  the 
war,  or  rather,  since  it  can  never  be  re- 
paid, how  shall  we  commemorate  it?  How 
better  than  by  trying  to  make  them  more 
fit  to  do  similar  and  better  work  in  the 
future?  And  that  we  can  only  do  by  en- 
abling them  to  be  more  themselves.  That 
is  the  prime  aim  of  all  true  education — 
to  bring  out  that  which  is  best  in  us,  in 
our  minds,  in  our  bodies,  in  our  souls, — 
and  that  is  why  we  should  like  to  com- 
mend to  the  generosity  of  our  readers 
the  appeal  which  appears  in  another  col- 
umn for  supplying  the  means  by  which 
promising  girls  can  receive  the  immeasur- 
able benefits  of  the  education  now  sup- 
plied in  almost  every  branch  of  humane 
letters  and  of  science  by  our  great  local 
university. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  in 
times  past  to  make  scholarships  the  prize 
of  proficiency  merely;  in  the  present  case 
it  is  proposed  to  help  only  those  who  need 
help,  and  great  is  their  number.  The 
present  supply  of  scholarships  for  women 
is  ludicrously  insufficient.  And  the  need 
grows. 

The  last  education  act  will  greatly  and 
rapidly  increase  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  receiving  secondary  education,  as 
the  recently  published  report  of  our  ex- 
cellent director  of  education  in  Man- 


chester clearly  shows.  But  are  we  to  stop 
short  there?.  Many,  probably  the  great 
majority,  of  even  the  most  promising  will 
be  unable  without  some  assistance  to  go 
on  to  the  university.  Often  even  quite  a 
small  scholarship  will  make  all  the  dif- 
ference. 

It  is  a mark  of  distinction,  a proof  of 
capacity;  the  parents  or  friends  will  make 
an  effort  to  do  their  share,  and  so  the  boy 
or  girl  goes  forward  and  the  whole  out- 
look on  life  is  changed,  the  gates  of 
knowledge  are  opened,  mind  and  char- 
acter are  developed,  and  at  least  the 
chance  is  given  of  distinction. 

In  the  future  there  is  room  for  great 
changes,  great  developments.  But  it  is 
for  us  to  see  that  a start  is  made,  and 
what  time  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
the  present,  when  millions  of  women  have 
been  called  to  exercise  the  high  respon- 
sibility of  electors,  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  helped  us  in  all  the  varied 
branches  of  industry  and  corporate  serv- 
ice, when  they  have  borne  with  us,  in 
everything  but  the  fighting,  the  vast  bur- 
den of  the  war?  It  is  in  truth  but  a small 
service,  a small  recognition,  that  is  asked 
in  part  return.  — Manchester  Guardian. 

* * 

AN  ASTATIC  VIEW  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

There  must  be  powers  strong  enough 
to  insist  that  rights  of  others  must  be 
respected,  just  as  there  are  police  to  pro- 
tect honest  citizens.  It  is  within  the  ca- 
pacity of  Britain,  America  and  France 
to  set  up  standards  of  international  con- 
duct which  no  one  will  dare  to  violate  as 
long  as  they  remain  united  and  willing 
to  make  use*  of  their  strength. 

We  have  a great  respect  for  the  League 
of  Nations  ideal,  but  the  strong  arms  of 
strong  nations  guided  by  honourable  prin- 
ciples will  be  the  world’s  best  safeguard 
until  a great  advance  upon  their  present 
moral  standpoint  has  been  made  by  sev- 
eral races  which  are  strong  now  and  may 
be  yet  stronger. — The  Times  (Singapore). 

* * 

A L A.TIN-AMERTCAN  ESTIMATE  OF  WILSON 

There  are  within  the  vast  territory  of 
the  United  States  certain  centers  of  civic 
worship  around  which  develops  and  stirs 
a democracy  flanked  geographically  by 
two  oceans,  which  unquestionably  will 
achieve  an  astonishing  position,  before  the 
century  terminates,  as  a coefficient  of 
every  kind  of  modern  forces,  and  with 
two  hundred  million  freemen. 

This  democracy, — regarding  which  no 
one  knows  as  to  what  it  may  achieve  in 
the  powerful  mobilization  of  its  resources, 
— by  converting  the  great  war  into  a lofty 
question  of  doctrines,  desires  to  impose 
upon  the  world  a law  of  peace  and  equity, 
a law  of  nations  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
including  those  that  are  the  losers. 

The  interpreter  of  their  longings,  who 
formulated  them,  and  who  reiterates  them 
again  and  again,  is  a man  who  has  passed 
his  life  in  thinking,  writing  and  teach- 
ing; he  is  an  academic  who,  separating 
himself  from  theories  worn  out  by  the 
present  struggle,  resolutely  approaches 
the  greatest  of  human  events,  wishing  to 
stamp  upon  them  a definite  direction. 

Elevated  for  the  second  time  to  the 
presidency,  Woodrow  Wilson  has  been 
changed  into  the  militant  apostle  of  an 
idea  that  is  new,  because  it  is  more  than 
the  result  of  the  concatenation  of  a long- 
historical  activity:  it  is  the  logic  imposed 
by  the  events  themselves.  From  time  to 
time  his  voice  is  raised  anew,  ever  an- 
nouncing a better  future  for  all  men,  and 

(Continued  on  page  307.) 
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Various  industrial  leaders  and  invest- 
ment experts,  such  as  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  and 
Charles  E.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Company,  have  given  voice  to 
optimistic  utterances  about  the  future  of 
business  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Schwab 
thinks  it  is  too  early  yet  for  American 
steel  producers  to  expect  to  export  any 
large  tonnage  of  steel  and  iron  for  re- 
construction purposes.  Touching  the  busi- 
ness development  in  this  country,  however, 
he  is  distinctly  hopeful. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  on  returning  from  an  ex- 
tended trip,  feels  conservatively  optimis- 
tic about  the  future,  and  believes  that  the 
labor  surplus  will  be  absorbed  through 
the  development  of  springtime  activities. 


IX  CUE  ASK  l>  SPECULATION 


These  views  really  describe  the  founda- 
tion belief  for  the  present  upward  move- 
ment in  stock  exchange  prices.  People  are 
buying  the  high-grade  industrial  stocks 
because  they  feel  that  they  will  benefit 
from  the  increased  prosperity  expected 
later.  There  has  been  excellent  absorp- 
tion of  some  of  these  shares  by  people  who 
ought  to  be  well  informed  about  stock 
market  conditions.  The  whole  country  is 
beginning  to  believe  in  sustained  business 
improvement  before  long. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  im- 
provement in  security  prices  will  con- 
tinue. The  public  is  interested,  but  only 
to  a limited  extent.  Some  of  the  active 
industrial  shares  have  advanced  from  eight 
to  twenty  points  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  It  is  an  extremely  interesting- 
market,  and  one  which  may  develop  more 
exciting  tendencies  almost  any  moment. 

there  is  no  telling  how  much  higher 
prices  will  go.  In  the  light  of  what  has 
happened,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Money  Pool  Committee  rendered  a dis- 
tinct service  to  the  speculative  community 
when  it  restricted  loans  upon  speculative 
collateral.  If  it  had  not  done  this,  it  is 
probable  that  the  stock  market  would 
have  been  in  an  overwrought  position  by 
this  time.  As  it  is,  the  speculation  has 
been  kept  within  reasonable  limits. 


railroads 


Some  of  the  railroad  shares  have  ad- 
vanced in  sympathy  with  the  increased 
demand  for  industrial  stocks.  The  rail- 
roads have  been  helped  by  the  announce- 
ment by  the  director  general  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  no  intention  of  forcing 
these  great  properties  back  upon  their 
owners  before  proper  safeguards  had  been 
provided.  Any  other  course  would  have 
been  disastrous,  since  the  railroads  are 
exposed  to  a constantly  mounting  expense 
ratio  which  is  becoming  each  day  more 
spectacular. 

It  is  believed  that  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  million  dollars  must  be 
added  to  operating  expenses  during  1919. 
It  is  not  clear  how  the  railroads  will 
finance  this  huge  burden,  but  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  great  industry  will 
work  out  the  problem  all  right  if  Congress 
gives  the  owners  an  opportunity  to  safe- 
guard their  interests  and  to  fortify  their 


financial  position.  The  bankers  will  make 
large  advances  to  the  railroads  in  the  near 
future. 

FOREIGN  BORROWINGS 

The  United  States  government  has  now 
loaned  to  the  belligerent  and  neutral  gov- 
ernments about  nine  billion  dollars.  The 
last  advances  were  made  to  Serbia.  These 
advances  are  right,  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  foreign 
borrowers  could  get  along  without  them. 
What  is  more  to  the  point,  it  is  apparent 
also  that  our  merchants  and  producers 
would  not  be  able  to  handle  the  prevailing 
heavy  foreign  business  until  these  credits 
could  be  secured.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Congress  will  treat  this  situation  with 
liberality. 

A group  of  Belgian  banks  have  nego- 
tiated a fifty  million  dollar  acceptance 
loan  with  Wall  Street  banking  interests. 
A large  number  of  banks  of  various  cities 
are  interested  in  the  undertaking,  and  will 
support  it  to  the  extent  of  granting  three 
renewals  of  the  original  ninety-day  loan, 
if  necessary.  Other  foreign  interests  are 
also  obtaining  acceptance  credits  in  the 
United  States.  The  indications  are  that 
this  inovement  will  increase  materially 
within  the  next  six  months. 

VICTORY  LIBERTY  LOAN 

The  forthcoming  war  loan  will  go  well. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  jiessimists  may 
say  about  it,  the  scheme  of  financing  ad- 
vocated by  Secretary  Glass  will  be  well 
fitted  for  the  situation.  A short-term 
note  of  the  sort  which  the  Treasury  will 
put  out  will  command  the  support  of  many 
classes  of  investors  when  a formal  offer- 
ing is  made  next  month. 

Experts  believe,  however,  that  the 
banks  ought  not  to  make  heavy  purchases 
of  the  notes  for  their  own  account  if  it 
can  be  avoided.  Should  the  banks  do  this, 
it  would  result  in  tying  up  their  funds  in 
fixed  investments  at  a time  when  it  was  of 
the  highest  importance  to  keep  bank  funds 
liquid,  so  as  to  insure  plentiful  accommo- 
dation for  mercantile  borrowers. 

RECONSTRUCTION 

Plans  under  way  to  promote  industrial 
revival  show  that  the  country  is  aroused 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  up- 
building of  industry  wherever  this  can 
be  done.  Most  people  believe  that  there 
is  a large  potential  demand  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  and  that  this  will  assert  itself 
sooner  or  later.  The  fact  is  that  recon- 
struction in  this  country  is  well  advanced. 

_ An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  in  va- 
rious industries  to  shift  production  from 
war  output  to  peace  output.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  about  stag- 
nation in  the  steel  industry,  the  fact  is 
that  the  output  today  is  considerably 
above  what  it  was  before  the  world-war 
began.  This  is  because  the  capacity  of 
the  mills  has  been  increased  forty  per 
cent  during  the  war  period,  so  that  there 
is  a good  margin  for  excess  production 
today. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

About  one  hundred  corporations  which 
will  act  as  selling  agencies  for  various  in- 
dustries have  been  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Webb  law  within  the  last 
few  months.  These  concerns  have  sent 
experts  to  study  foreign  markets,  and 
the  probability  is  that  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  obtain  a lucrative  business 
after  the  peace  compact  has  been  signed. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  com- 
pact will  have  to  be  actually  signed  before 
a good  portion  of  the  new  business  de- 
velops. 


It  is  necessary  for  American  interests 
to  make  headway  abroad.  That  field  has 
been  shamefully  neglected  in  the  past. 
It  will  take  some  time,  however,  to  edu- 
cate a selling  force  to  handle  the  foreign 
situation  with  discretion  and  success. 
Most  American  business  men  for  years 
have  had  such  a lucrative  business  in  their 
own  country  that  they  have  not  endeav- 
ored to  develop  a foreign  clientele.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  our  business 
men  will  have  a broader  vision,  and  the 
enterprise  and  ability  to  push  ahead  vig- 
orously for  new  business  abroad. 

RETAIJL  BUYING 

One  of  the  reassuring  features  has  been 
the  sustained  strength  of  our  retail  trade. 
In  some  quarters  the  volume  shows  a 
good  gain  above  last  year.  At  most  of 
the  industrial  centers  there  has  been  a 
large  enough  retail  business  to  indicate 
that  the  wage-earning  classes  have  plenty 
of  money  to  spend  and  are  spending  it  in 
a pretty  sensible  way.  The  wage-earn- 
ers’ dollar  is  being  made  to  go  farther 
than  it  went  one  or  two  years  ago.  Econ- 
omies are  becoming  more  popular. 

It  is  no  longer  fashionable  to  make  be- 
lieve you  are  worth  more  than  you  are. 
This  evil  never  was  tolerated'  among 
right-thinking  people,  though  during  the 
period  of  high  war  profits  a great  many 
things  were  possible.  But  the  four  Lib- 
erty Loan  issues,  aggregating  seventeen 
billion  dollars,  preached  a sermon  of  up- 
lift and  strength  as  almost  nothing  else 
has  done.  Even  the  savings  banks  have 
gained  deposits  during  the  period  when 
these  huge  government  loan  flotations 
were  being  made. 

MONEY  AND  BUSINESS 

There  will  be  a good  deal  of  money 
placed  at  the  command  of  mercantile 
borrowers  before  many  months  have 
elapsed.  It  looks  as  if  these  investments 
would  be  highly  productive  when  in- 
creased shipping  facilities  make  possible 
a larger  foreign  trade.  The  average  in- 
dustrial corporation  is  managed  with 
great  ability.  Some  of  these  concerns 
are  suffering  from  the  load  of  large 
stocks  of  raw  material  purchased  at  or 
near  war-level  prices.  These  things  are 
at  times  hard  to  handle,  but  it  looks  as 
if  tbe  American  industrial  manager  was 
fully  equal  to  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts him  this  year. 

New  York.  William  Justus  Boies. 
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“Did  you  hear  about  Ole  Bill  a-beggin’ 
of  ’em  not  to  demobilize  him?” 

“That’s  odd.  I never  knew  he  was  mar- 
r*ed.”  — London  Fun. 


“There  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool.” 

“I  don’t  know.  There’s  the  young  fool 
that  marries  an  old  fool.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

“Do  you  think  the  motor  will  entirely 
supersede  the  horse?” 

“I  hope  not,”  replied  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel.  “There  must  be  some  market  fur 
hay.  I depend  on  what  I make  on  hay  to 
buy  gasoline.”  — Washington  Star. 

* * 


“And  why  did  you  leave  your  last 
place?”  the  lady  asked  of  an  applicant  for 
housework. 

“Well,  mum,  it  was  like  this,”  replied 
the  woman.  “One  day  the  missus  sez  to 
me,  ‘Caroline,’  she  sez,  ‘get  a wet  cloth 
and  give  the  Old  Master  a wipe  over,’  she 
sez,  so  I gave  her  notice  on  the  spot.” 

— Spice  Box. 

* * 

“Oh,  yes,  we  are  engaged  to  be  married 
next  spring;  but  I fear  she  has  not  that 
utter  confidence  in  me  that  comes  with 
perfect  love.” 

“Why  so?” 

“Weil,  when  a fellow  looks  back — as  a 
fellow  in  love  naturally  will,  you  know — 
and  sees  her  testing  the  diamond  in  her 
engagement  ring  on  the  window  pane, 
don’t  you  think  he  has  good  cause  to  feel 
a hit  dubious?”  — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

* * 

The  passengers  on  the  pleasure  steamer, 
having  just  finished  dinner,  were  enjoy- 
ing the  beauties  of  the  evening  to  the  full. 

Mrs.  de  Ye  re  surveyed  the  glories  of 
the  wonderful  Highland  scenery,  and  felt 
she  could  cry  from  sheer  happiness.  A 
majestic  ravine  came  into  view,  all  ten- 
der grays  and  shimmering  browns  and 
blues.  She  held  her  breath  till  they  had 
passed. 

“Oh,  John!”  she  said,  “what  a lovely 
gorge  that  was !” 

“Yes,  darling,”  he  said,  absently,  “quite 
the  best  feed  we’ve  had  since  we  left 
London.”  —Tit-Bits. 

* * 

As  Reginald  the  Ripper  scorched  along 
the  road  in  his  three  hundred  horse-pow- 
er bus  he  heard  a loud  cackling  under 
the  wheels,  and  drew  up  just  in  time  to 
see  two  screeching  fowls  run  into  the 
hedge. 

“That  will  be  six  shillings,  please!”  re- 
marked the  burly  man  in  corduroys,  as  he 
appeared  on  the  scene. 

"But  I haven’t  killed  anything  !”  re- 
monstrated Reginald. 

“Ye  haven’t.  But  they’ll  never  lay 
again.” 

“Fright,  I suppose?”  said  Reginald,  as 
he  paid  up. 

“Partly  fright,”  answered  the  farmer; 
“hut  mainly  because  them  birds  are 
cocks  !’’  — Passing  Show. 


Visitor:  “What  lovely  furniture.” 
Johnny:  “Yes,  I think  the  man  we 
bought  it  from  is  sorry  now  he  sold  it; 
anyway,  he’s  always  calling.”  — Tit-Bits. 
* * 

Willie:  “Paw,  what  is  the  breath  of 
suspicion  ?” 

Paw:  “The  one  that  has  cloves  on  it,  my 
son.”  — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

* * 

“Better  consider  my  course  in  efficiency 
training.  I can  show  you  how  to  earn 
more  money  that  you  are  getting.” 

“I  do  that  now.” 

— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
* * 

“I  suppose  your  son  broke  himself  down 
at  college  football.” 

“No;  the  doctor  said  what  gave  him 
nervous  prostration  was  trying  to  get  his 
lessons  between  the  games.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

Hiss  Primrose : “Don’t  you  ever  give 
your  dog  any  exercise?” 

Miss  Hollyhock  (fondling  a fat  pug- 
dog)  : “Of  course;  I feed  him  with  choco- 
lates every  few  minutes,  just  to  make  him 
wag  his  tail.”  —Green  Bag. 

* * 

Friend:  “So  you  have  returned  from 
Africa?  Had  any  narrow  escapes?” 
Big-Game  Hunter:  “Only  one.  I was 
chased  by  a big  lion,  and,  having  no  car- 
tridges left,  I threw  away  1113'  rifle  and 
faced  the  brute;  as  he  sprang  at  me  I 
caught  him  by  the  lower  jaw  with  one 
hand  and  by  the  nose  with  the  other.  And 
there  I stood  and  held  his  mouth  wide 
open  until  he  starved  to  death.” — Punch. 

* * 

The  fisherman  dashed  into  the  country 
hotel  and  excitedly  grasped  the  manager 
by  the  arm. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  luring  anglers 
here  with  the  promise  of  fine  "fishing?” 
he  said.  “There  isn’t  a bit  of  fishing  here. 
Every  brook  has  a sign  warning  people 
off.” 

“I  didn’t  say  anything  about  fine  fish- 
ing,” said  the  manager,  calmly.  “If  you 
will  kindly  read  my  advertisement  care- 
fully you  will  see  what  I said  was  ‘Fish- 
ing unapproachable.’  ” —Variety. 

* * 

A clergyman,  who  was  not  disinclined 
toward  an  occasional  glass,  hired  an  Irish- 
man to  clean  out  his  cellar.  He  brought 
out  a number  of  empty  whisky  bottles, 
and  as  he  lifted  each  one  looked  to  see 
if  there  was  anything  in  it. 

The  clergyman,  who  was  walking  on  the 
lawn,  noticed  him,  and  said : “They  are  all 
dead  ones,  Mike.” 

“They  are,”  answered  Mike.  “But  there 
is  one  good  thing  about  it,  they  all  had  the 
minister  with  them  when  they  passed 

away.”  — Tit-Bits. 

* * 

The  night  was  dark,  the  path  was  rough, 
and  the  old  fellow  was  in  a state  of  un- 
steadiness. But  he  fought  his  way  home 
bravely,  clutching  the  turkey  which  his 
wife  had  commissioned  him  to  buy.  Every 
now  and  again  the  bird  dropped  from  his 
grasp.  Every  time  it  fell  he  picked  it  up 
again  and  struggled  gamely  on  his  way'. 

“Have  you  brought  the  turkey?”  asked 
his  wife,  when  he  reached  home  at  last. 

“The  turkey,”  he  hiccoughed.  “Yes- 
eleven  of  ’em !” 

“Nonsense!  I only'  see  one!”  she 
snapped. 

“That’s  funny!”  he  said.  “I  know  I 
picked  up  eleven!”  —Passing  Show. 


“Dear  Joe:  Come  home.  Forgive  and 
forget.  I have  destroyed  the  book  of 
war-recipes.— Violet.”  ' -Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Orpheus  of  old  could  make  a tree  or 
a stone  move  with  his  music;  but  there  are 
piano-players  today  who  have  made  whole 
tamilies  move.  — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

Knicker:  “Has  Jones  returned  to  his 
pre-war  work?” 

Bocker:  “Yes,  he  is  looking  for  the 
same  job  he  was  looking  for.” 

— New  York  Sun. 

* * 

An  item  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  Ca- 
nadian press  to  the  effect  that  a New 
York  state  paper  is  being  sued  because 
a compositor  made  an  obituary  conclude, 
“May  he  roast  in  peace.” — Fourth  Estate. 
* * 

Enthusiastic  Friend:  “Fred,  your  wife’s 
looking  younger  than  ever !” 

Sour  Husband:  “Well,  she’s  dressing 
like  a kid,  isn’t  she?  If  her  bodice  was 
as  high  as  her  frock  bills  you  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  see  her  ears  !”  — Green  Bag. 

* * 

“Father,  who  was  Shylock?” 

“Goodness,  boy!  You  attend  the  finest 
school  in  the  district,  and  don’t  know 
who  Shylock  was?”  cried  his  father,  with 
a look  of  surprise  and  horror.  “Go  and 
read  your  Bible,  sir!” 

— Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

* * 

Cuthbert  was  telling  some  friends  about 
his  illness.  “Do  you  know,”  he  said,  “I 
had  to  take  compulsion  of  cod-liver  oil 
three  times  a day  for  three  weeks !” 

“You  mean  emulsion,  don’t  y'ou?”  asked 
his  friends. 

“Well,  there  was  a good  deal  of  com- 
pulsion about  it.”  — London  Opinion. 

* * 

“My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Hawkins  to  his 
better  half  the  other  evening,  “do  you 
know  that  you  have  one  of  the  best  voices 
in  the  world?” 

“Indeed?”  replied  the  delighted  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  with  a flush  of  pride  at  the  com- 
pliment. “Do  you  really  think  so?” 

“I  certainly  do,”  continued  the  heart- 
less husband,  “otherwise  it  would  have 
been  worn  out  long  ago!”  — Clippings. 

* * 

Tommy'  had  been  charged  too  much  for 
a meal  in  an  “estaminet”  in  France,  and 
could  not  make  the  proprietor  understand 
what  was  wrong.  He  at  last  went  out  and 
called  his  pal  Jenks,  who  was  always 
boasting  of  his  prowess  in  the  French 
tongue. 

“I’ll  settle  it!”  said  Jenks,  determined- 
ly', and  turning  to  the  proprietor,  he  said: 
“Parleyr-voo  Fran^ay?” 

“Mais  oui,  m’sieu,”  said  the  p roprietor, 
bowing. 

“Well,  wot  abaht  this  bloomin’  change, 
then?”  said  Jenks.  — Passing  Show. 

* * 

Among  a squad  of  policemen  who  were 
being  examined  on  ambulance  work  was 
one  to  whom  the  doctor  put  the  following 
questions: 

Doctor:  “What  would  you  do  to  a man 
who  had  a cut  on  the  forearm?” 

Policeman:  “Shure,  sorr,  I’d  bathe  it 
with  warm,  soft  water.” 

Doctor:  “What  do  you  mean  byr  soft 
water  ?” 

Policeman:  “Och ! Just  soft  water,  sorr 
— wet  water!” 

Doctor:  “And  what  is  hard  water?” 
Policeman : “Ice,  sorr.” 

—Punch. 
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CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT 

( Continued  from  page  303.) 

while  the  other  belligerents  confine  them- 
selves to  fighting  materially,  Wilson  fights 
by  thinking. 

At  the  beginning,  his  words  seemed 
those  of  a teacher  who  called  vainly  re- 
garding all  laws;  afterwards  his  allocu- 
tions were  changed  into  counsels  and 
warnings;  later,  into  a call  to  arms;  and, 
finally,  into  a definite  and  irrevocable  vow. 

Therefore  those  who  provoked  without 
cause  the  present  disasters  and  the  great 
misfortunes  that  may  still  occur,  even 
after  the  concert  of  peace,  would  do  well 
not  to  show  indifference  to  the  words  of 
a statesman  like  him  who  ponders  and 
weighs  them  before  pronouncing  them, 
but  who,  once  the  resolution  be  made,  does 
not  draw  back. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  statesman 
has  expressed  his  desire  to  co-operate  in 
building,  upon  the  ruins  of  a ravaged 
Europe,  a new  Europe,  freer,  less  exposed 
to  political  excitations,  the  wiles  of  secret 
diplomacy  and  the  exploitation  of  the  fear 
of  war  by  formidable  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial interests.  If  his  altruism  is 
crowned  with  success,  the  future  genera- 
tions will  bless  the  man  of  the  New  World 
who,  appearing  on  the  scene  when  the  old 
continent  was  being  consumed,  imposed 
his  will  in  order  to  save  it  from  the  dis- 
aster to  which  Pan-Germanism,  supported 
by  the  military  caste,  was  dragging  it. 

The  great  republic  of  the  north  pos- 
sesses, as  I have  said,  innumerable  cen- 
ters consecrated  to  civic  worship,  a natural 
thing  among  a people  whose  first  settlers 
were  the  harsh  Puritans  who  went  not 
there  in  search  of  material  advantage,  but 
rather  of  liberty,  work,  silence,  in  order 
to  sing  the  solemn  chorus  of  their  psalms. 

Yet  not  wishing  to  give  to  his  phrases 
the  solemnity  of  a vow,  President  Wilson, 
in  his  last  discourse,  went,  not  now  to 
the  national  Congress,  but  to  the  ashes  of 
Washington,  as  if  the  American  executive 
wished  to  establish  the  fact,  by  present- 
ing as  a faithful  witness  the  father  of  his 
country,  that  his  ideas  of  today  are  only 
the  world  application  of  the  plans  of  lib- 
erty that  guided  the  founder,  whose  life 
was  to  exemplify  one  of  the  straightest 
and  most  luminous  lines  of  history. 

— Trajano  Brea,  in  El  Diario  (Buenos 

Aires). 

* * 

THE  LAND  QUESTION  IN  SPAIN 

Few  people  have  become  familiar  with 
Spanish  politics  but  must  confess  to  have 
passed  through,  at  one  time  or  another, 
a period  of  disillusionment.  No  states- 
man is  a greater  adept  at  outlining  a 
grand  policy  than  the  Spanish  statesman; 
no  statesman  is  capable  of  arousing  great- 
er enthusiasm,  and  no  people  are  more 
eager  to  be  thus  aroused  than  the  Spanish 
people.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
when  it  comes  to  putting  theory  into 
practice,  no  statesman  is  a greater  adept 
at  shelving  an  issue  than  the  Spanish 
statesman,  and  no  people  are  more  content 
to  have  an  issue  shelved  than  the  Spanish 
people. 

Nevertheless,  hope  springs  eternal,  and 
it  would  be  a mistake,  especially  at  the 
present  time,  to  dismiss  as  ephemeral  the 
many  statements  of  impending  reforms 
which  are  now  emanating  from  Spain. 
Among  the  most  welcome  of  these,  if  act- 
ed upon  to  any  extent,  is  that  adumbrated 
by  the  Spanish  premier,  the  Count  de 
ltomanones,  recently  in  La  Produccion 
Nacional,  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for 
land  reforms. 


With  a clarity  of  reasoning  which  one 
has  come  to  expect  from  the  Spanish 
premier,  he  discusses  the  question  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  shows  how  the 
question  of  land  reform  lies  at  the  basis 
of  every  other  reform;  or,  as  he  puts  it, 
“The  first  consideration  in  all  questions 
of  reconstruction  of  the  life  and  indus- 
try of  a nation  must  be  the  land  problem.” 
The  land  question  is,  of  course,  bound  up 
first  and  last  with  the  agricultural  ques- 
tion, and,  as  the  Count  de  Romanones 
quite  justly  recognizes,  the  agricultural 
question  is  the  basic  consideration  in  every 
community. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to 
Spain,  whose  industries  are  relatively  poor 
and  whose  commerce  is  organized  only 
to  the  most  elementary  extent.  Those 
who  know  anything  about  Spain  are  well 
aware  of  the  primitive  nature  of  her  ag- 
riculture. For  many  centuries,  as  is 
largely  the  case  in  all  old  countries,  agri- 
culture in  Spain  has  been  simply  taken 
for  granted,  and,  as  a consequence,  sim- 
ply neglected,  as  far  as  the  government 
was  concerned.  Still  it  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est industry  in  the  country.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  population  of  Spain 
is  dependent  on  the  soil  and  yet,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  agriculture  is  con- 
ducted not  only  under  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties, but  in  the  most  primitive  condi- 
tions. 

Successive  governments  have,  for  some 
time  past,  seen  the  necessity  for  reform, 
and,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  one  gov- 
ernment got  so  far  as  to  issue  a state- 
ment of  its  intention  to  take  the  matter 
vigorously  in  hand.  The  scheme  then 
outlined  involved  the  lending  of  money 
for  agricultural  purposes,  the  promotion 
of  co-operation,  and,  above  all,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  farmer.  Nothing,  however, 
has  since  been  done  about  the  matter,  and 
in  these  circumstances  the  Count  de  Ro- 


manones’ insistence  on  the  importance  of 
the  question,  coupled,  as  it  was,  with  the 
assurance  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  giving  to  the  question  their  earnest 
attention,  is  particularly  welcome. 

Any  adequate  dealing  with  the  matter 
must,  of  course,  involve  dealing  with 
many  other  matters  apparently  outside  the 
actual  land  question.  Roads  and  railways 
are  among  the  most  vital  needs  of  agri- 
culture, and  both  roads  and  railways  in 
Spain  are  notorious  for  their  scarcity  and 
inefficiency.  All  of  these  questions  should 
be  grappled  with.  Never,  indeed,  in  the 
history  of  the  country  was  there  greater 
opportunity  for  a broad,  courageous  pol- 
icy than  at  the  present  time,  and  the  Count 
de  Romanones  is  quite  capable  of  formu- 
lating such  policy.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  he  is  capable  of  making  a de- 
termined effort  to  carry  it  through,  and 
of  commanding  that  consistent  support 
which  is  necessary  for  its  achievement. 

■ — Christian  Science  Monitor. 


CHIPPEWA  SPRINGS  CORP. 
Minneapolis  Office— 177  Colfax  Ave.  N. 


The  NOTE  of  PRAISE 

Edward  A.  Woods,  Pittsburgh,  Pa : "I  want  to  tell  you 
how  much  good  I think  your  editorials  are  doing  to  allay 
the  unrest  and  disquiet  throughout  the  country.  You  seem 
to  be  a good  psychologist  and  I think  are  diagnosing  the 
patient  excellently  and  trying  to  get  Uncle  Sam  back  to 
the  normal  state  of  mind. 

"You  are  pointing  out  that,  after  all,  there  is  no  panacea 
for  mankind  that  will  take  the  place  of  righteousness  and 
the  good  old  law  of  love  for  God  and  our  fellow  men.  Neither 
peace,  nor  the  League  of  Nations,  nor  Woman’s  suffrage, 
nor  Prohibition  nor  any  of  these  other  short-cuts  to  the 
millennium,  much  as  some  or  all  of  them  may  help,  are  the 
real  remedy.  They  are  only  alleviatives,  and,  after  all, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  the  eternal  verities.” 


The  PANG  of  PARTING 

\y 

U.  A.  Clark,  St.  Paul,  Minn:  "Please 

cancel  my  subscription  to  your  paper.  The 

reason  for  my  action  is  the  editorial  in  your 

last  issue  (March  1).  It  is  too  narrow  in 

f -ff  8v  \ 

its  views  for  me  and  I do  not  care  to  read 

h r . « 

any  more  of  like  nature.” 

A 

The  Idea  Behind  Our  Electric 
Cooking  Bureau 


To  place  cooking  on  the  highest  pos- 
sible standard; 

To  cook  some  things  better  than  they 
have  ever  been  cooked  before; 

To  cook  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time,  in  the  right  way; 

To  anticipate  your  requirements,  and 
to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  perfection. 


The  next  time  you  pass  along  Fifth  Street , come  in.  Miss  Bell,  our  domes- 
tic Science  Expert,  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  more  about  our 
service  than  we  can  tell  you  here. 

The  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co. 

15  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET 
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PAY  UP  AND  LOOK  PLEASANT 
It  was  all  very  well  to  contemplate  the 
income  tax  in  the  making.  There  was  a 
misleading  sweet  reasonableness  about  the 
proposition  as  a whole.  The  aggregate 
sum  to  be  raised  was  enormous,  but  the 
country  had  been  so  long  thinking  in  thou- 
sand millions,  and  reading  about  the  bil- 
lions being  expended  for  this,  that  or  the 
other  thing,  that  it  had  become  hardened, 
and  mere  figures  had  lost  their  significance. 
Besides,  the  wealth  of  these  United  States 
was  reported  to  be  fabulous,  and  among  so 
many  to  be  taxed  the  burden  could  hardly  bear  down  with 
crushing  force  on  the  individual  citizen. 

Few,  very  few,  had  closely  followed  the  details  of  the 
act  as  it  was  being  molded  into  shape,  or  had  estimated 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what  their  own  contribution 
to  the  national  treasury  under  its  rigorous  and  sweeping- 
conditions  was  apt  to  be.  They  trusted  to  Providence 
and,  as  it  proved,  to  a callous  and  hard-hearted  Congress 
to  temper  the  wind  to  the  lamb  shorn  close  to  the  skin  by 
heavy  subscriptions  to  Liberty  loans  and  limitless  con- 
tributions to,  war  charities  and  helpful  enterprises  con- 
nected with  war  activities  of  every  conceivable  variety. 

Very  suddenly  came  the  realization  in  an  imperative 
demand  by  the  government  that  tax  returns,  accompanied 
by  real  money  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-quarter  of  the 
amount  thereof,  must  actually  be  made  by  last  Saturday, 
notwithstanding  that  the  blanks  necessary  to  making  out 
proper  returns,  in  a great  many  cases,  had  not  been  sup- 
plied, and  collectors  were  unable  to  furnish  them. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  tax  itself,  it  certainly 
was  a rotten  way  to  collect  it  without  giving  the  taxpayer 


a fair  opportunity  of  ascertaining  in  advance  what  he 
was  justly  expected  to  pay  and  to  make  his  arrangements 
accordingly.  Doubtless  the  blame  for  this  rests  upon 
Congress,  and  the  Treasury  officials  charged  with  the  col- 
lection of  the  tax  are  not  responsible.  The  exasperated 
public,  however,  does  not  discriminate  very  closely.  The 
tax  collector  is  never  very  popular,  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  when  obvious  injustice  and  unfairness 
characterize  his  methods,  unpopularity  and  condemnation 
of  the  entire  system  under  which  he  operates  become  crys- 
tallized into  an  intense  hatred,  which  later  is  reflected  at 
the  polls. 

A certain  lack  of  tact  in  dealing  with  the  public, 
an  assumption  of  arrogant  and  autocratic  authority, 
almost  inevitable  in  place-holding,  and  a very  large 
amount  of  blunders,  mistakes  and  contradictory  instruc- 
tions, incident  to  the  employment  of  fourth-class  brains 
on  a first-class  task,  all  contributed  to  make  the  collec- 
tion of  this  particular  income  tax  an  unspeakable  mess, 
of  which  a well-ordered  government  should  be  heartily 
ashamed,  if  such  a thing  as  a government  can  feel  shame, 
and  which  the  patient  and  long-suffering  taxpayer,  willing 
as  he  is  to  pay  his  just  dues,  can  only  regard  with  feelings 
of  horror  and  the  utmost  exasperation,  such  as  messes 
always  inspire  in  the  American  mind. 

Suddenly  confronted  with  his  return  blank,  if  he  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  secure  one,  the  taxpayer  retired  to  his 
closet,  there  to  wrestle  for  hours  with  paragraphs  of  fine 
type  written  by  some  genius  of  super-obscuration,  whose 
sentences  were  so  involved  and  complicated  that  no  sane 
human  being,  however  learned  he  might  be,  could  possibly 
discover  their  meaning,  and  so  contradictory,  when  their 
apparent  meaning  was  discerned,  as  to  drive  their  victim 
to  the  verge  of  madness.  How  many  people  have  gone 
blind  and  how  many  have  been  sent  gibbering  to  the 
insane  asylum  as  a result  of  two  days  struggle  with  tlieii 
income  tax  return  is  as  yet  unknown,  but  doubtless  when 
ascertained  the  statistics  will  be  appalling. 

Having  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  a result,  whether 
correct  or  not  neither  he  nor  any  one  resident  this  side 
of  a just  and  presumably  taxless  Heaven  can  tell  with 
absolute  certainty,  the  victim  became  appalled  by  its 
unexpected  magnitude  and  the  sheer  impossibility  of 
finding  so  much  actual  money  within  the  time  limit  given 
him  in  which  to  dig  up. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  doubtless  thousands 
of  the  more  vigorous  taxpayers,  who  had  survived  the 
dangers  of  blindness  and  insanity  incident  to  deciphering 
the  innumerable  sections  and  items  of  the  statement,  col- 
lapsed from  nervous  prostration,  and  have  been  taken  to 
sanitariums,  where  they  are  now  ceaselessly  reviewing  in 
their  poor,  jangled  minds  the  dismal  jargon  of  the  tax- 
compounder,  and  hopelessly  reiterating  problems  of  ways 
and  means,  conscious  meanwhile  that  divers  pains  and 
penalties,  as  duly  provided  by  law,  are  accumulating 
against  them,  and  will  ultimately  be  collected,  involving 
them  in  hopeless  and  irretrievable  bankruptcy. 

Even  the  hardiest  and  most  enduring  taxpayer,  having- 
emerged  triumphant  over  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  the  income  tax  return,  and  having  duly  and  promptly 
remitted  the  amount  thereof,  as  instructed,  to  the  nearest 
collector,  has  no  assurance  that  the  incident  is  closed.  He 
may  or  he  may  not  get  a receipt ; it  makes  no  difference. 
At  any  time  a deputy  collector  of  arrogant  mien  may  stalk 
into  his  office,  declare  his  tax  unpaid,  and  demand  imme- 
diate settlement  on  pain  of  attaching  his  property  in- 
stanter. . Can  happen.  Woe  unto  him  if  he  happens  to 
have  lost  or  mislaid  the  canceled  check  showing  the  col- 
lector’s indorsement ; the  deputy  collector  is  a fierce  per- 
son with  a loud  voice,  and  will  stand  no  foolishness. 
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Or,  having  paid  his  income  tax  in  full  and  promptly, 
and  dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind  with  other  un- 
happy suggestions,  the  taxpayer,  some  pleasant  and  un- 
troubled day,  years  afterwards,  may  be  sitting  at  his  desk 
engaged  in  the  agreeable  duties  of  sane  and  normal  ex- 
istence, when,  like  a ghost  from  a long-forgotten  past, 
will  enter  to  him  a callow  youth  in  a black  frock  coat, 
turned  slightly  green,  and  a hat  of  the  vintage  of  1873, 
having  unpleasant  eyes,  staring  through  round-rimmed 
spectacles,  bearing  a portfolio  and  numerous  books  of  the 
law,  who  will  proclaim  himself  a special  agent  of  the 
United  States  government,  although  he  looks  like  a 
fourth-rate  religious  book  peddler,  and  announce  that  he 
has  come  to  investigate  and  make  report  upon  a certain 
crime  committed  by  the  taxpayer  in  connection  with  his 
income  tax  return  for  1910. 

Thereupon  the  agent  will  demand  to  examine  his 
books  for  the  year  in  question,  and  the  remainder  of  that 
day  and  perhaps  the  next  will  be  devoted  to  the  gruesome 
task  of  exhuming  old  accounts  and  explaining  long- 
forgotten  entries  for  the  satisfaction  of  one  who  knows  as 
much  about  accounting  as  a hen  knows  of  astronomy.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  rigorous  examination,  the  taxpayer 
may  be  informed  that  he  has  overpaid  the  government  the 
sum  of  twenty-six  dollars  and  fifteen  cents,  but  it  would 
be  as  well  not  to  make  a claim  for  it,  as  it  is  improbable 
he  will  live  long  enough  to  secure  a settlement. 

This  will  not  be  all,  by  any  means.  Long  years  may 
pass  in  apparent  immunity.  Children  are  born  into  this 
world  of  sin,  men  die  and  pass  to  their  reward,  thrones 
fall  and  nations  perish,  but  the  nemesis  of  the  never  set- 
tled tax  return  still  pursues  the  hapless  taxpayer.  Other 
special  agents  of  the  United  States  government  will  come 
upon  him  suddenly  and  demand  accounting  for  other 
years  grown  dim  with  time. 

He  may  be  exonerated  for  the  time  being,  or  assessed 
and  penalized  for  some  unwitting  evasion  due  to  igno- 
rance or  carelessness;  it  makes  no  difference:  no  matter 
what  he  pays  or  how  often  he  pays  it,  he  can  never  in  this 
life  secure  a clean  bill  of  health  or  a receipt  in  full  of 
all  demands  from  the  tax  collector.  Having  endured 
examination  after  examination  with  no  observable  claims 
resulting  therefrom,  he  may  suddenly  get  half  a dozen 
yellow  slips  with  certain  hieroglyphics  thereupon,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  known  only  to  those  who  made  them. 
These  demand  that  the  sums  mentioned  thereupon  be 
paid  within  ten  days  to  the  tax  collector,  otherwise  pen- 
alties will  be  assessed  and  collected. 

As  long  as  he  lives  the  taxpayer  may  expect  to  hear 
echoes  and  re-echoes  of  long  past  tax  returns,  accom- 
panied by  peremptory  demands  for  more  payments,  and 
as  he  sinks  into  his  grave  it  may  be  possible  that  an  agent 
of  the  government,  who  has  unearthed  an  error  in  his 
return  of  four  years  previous,  may  arrive  in  time  to  attach 
his  coffin  and  send  him  to  his  long  sleep  minus  a lid  to 
cover  him.  Until  then  no  immunity  is  possible. 

Oh  well,  what’s  the  use ! This  income  tax  brings  the 
cost  of  war  home  to  the  taxpayer  with  a vengeance.  He 
knows  now  what  it  means,  not  to  the  country  as  a whole, 
but  to  himself,  personally  and  individually,  to  defend  the 
ideals  of  the  nation.  He  realizes  that  it  is  worth  all  it 
costs  and  very  much  more,  and  he  is  willing  to  pay  the 
price.  Moreover,  he  is  profoundly  thankful  that  the  war 
did  not  continue  a year  longer,  since,  in  that  event,  the 
amount  of  his  income  tax  would  surely  have  exceeded  his 
gross  income.  He  wants  to  pay  and  he  is  glad  to  pay, 
but — 

Mr.  Glass,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dear  and  kind 
Sir,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  a world  made  free  for 
democracy  but  not  so  for  the  patient  and  most  willing 


taxpayer,  is  it  not  possible  to  devise  some  method  of 
assessing  the  income  tax  that  will  enable  the  payer  to 
understand  more  clearly  what  is  demanded  of  him,  with- 
out undergoing  so  much  travail  of  soul,  so  much  pain  of 
mind,  so  much  consultation  of  experts,  no  two  of  whom 
exactly  agree,  and  so  much  distressing  perusal  of  fine 
print  paragraphs? 

And,  furthermore,  is  it  not  possible  to  jrroceed  to  the 
collection  of  the  tax  without  so  much  frenzy  and  confu- 
sion, without  so  much  threatening  of  penalties  and  dire 
punishments,  in  a more  orderly,  systematic  and  less  sud- 
den and  arrogant  manner?  And,  finally,  having  paid  the 
tax,  honestly  and  fairly  and  to  the  best  of  one’s  knowledge 
and  belief,  with  no  complaint  to  the  contrary  having  been 
made  within  a reasonable  time,  cannot  the  ghost  of  the 
damned  thing  be  laid  and  the  government’s  agent  give  a 
final  receipt  in  full?  And  we  shall  ever  pray. 

THE  SIXTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS 

Whether  or  not  an  extra  session  of  Congress  is  actu- 
ally called,  the  day  of  Democratic  supremacy  in  the  na- 
tional legislature  ended  on  March  4,  and  the  present  Con- 
gress, even  though  it  has  not  met,  has  a Republican 
majority  in  both  houses.  In  other  words,  the  Republican 
party,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  has  ceased  to  be 
the  opposition,  and  has  become  the  majority. 

The  whole  country  is  full  of  prophecies  and  surmises 
as  to  what  this  will  mean.  Measured  by  the  violence  of 
Republican  speech  in  the  minority  days,  the  new  Con- 
gress might  be  expected  to  be  the  absolute  antithesis  of  its 
predecessor.  Party  spirit  has  run  so  high,  and  coupled 
with  it  has  been  so  sharp  a division  of  real  opinion  among 
honest  men,  that  the  days  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress 
were  necessarily  stormy.  If  one  were  to  attempt  to  con- 
struct a programme  of  legislation  from  what  Republican 
senators  and  representatives  have  said,  the  laws  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  next  session  would 
constitute  nothing  short  of  a revolution. 

In  all  probability,  however,  very  little  of  this  will 
actually  happen.  In  the  first  place,  the  Republican  lead- 
ers will  be  immensely  and  promptly  sobered  by  the  burden 
of  direct  responsibility.  It  has  always  and  everywhere 
been  the  prerogative  of  minorities  to  talk  fiercely,  know- 
ing that  their  words  were  not  weighted  with  the  need  for 
action.  The  minority  lion  can  turn  overnight  into  the 
majority  lamb.  A considerable  part  of  the  invective 
which  has  characterized  the  Republicans  of  the  recent 
Congress  will  mysteriously  disappear  when,  instead  of 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  irresponsible  abuse,  they  have 
to  face  the  need  for  actually  making  laws. 

This  is  particularly  likely  to  be  true  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  League  of  Nations.  To  judge  by  what 
has  recently  been  said,  the  entire  Republican  party  stands 
solidly  as  a barrier  against  the  ratification  of  any  treaty 
based  on  the  Paris  programme.  It  is  pretty  nearly  safe 
to  predict  that  this  is  not  at  all  the  case,  and  that,  when 
the  Republican  majority  has  actually  to  decide  between 
indorsing  and  condemning  the  plan,  it  will  forget  its 
violence  of  minority  days,  and  hasten  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  clear  wishes  of  the  people. 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  Repub- 
lican majority  in  Congress  is  at  present  utterly  devoid 
of  any  specific  programme.  Radical  changes  in  govern- 
ment occur  only  when  a party  with  a very  clear  platform 
overturns  another  with  an  equally  definite  one.  No  one 
can  say  clearly  where  the  Republicans  and  Democrats 
differ,  except  in  their  attitude  toward  President  Wilson 
and  his  cabinet.  There  is  no  distinct  issue  between  con- 
servatives and  liberals.  The  war  has  destroyed  all  that, 
just  as  it  did  in  England,  where  Mr.  Lloyd-George’s 
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strongest  support  came  from  a group  of  one-time  Union- 
ists Both  of  the  great  parties  in  the  United  States  are 
essentially  opportunists,  devoid  of  profound  convictions 
of  any  sort,  and  ready  to  meet  new  situations  with  such 
measures  as  the  emergency  may  suggest. 

It  is  altogether  probable,  then,  that  the  change  Irom 
Democratic  to  Republican  control  is  not  going  to  be 
marked  by  any  such  startling  developments  as  newspaper 
talk  has  indicated.  Congress  will  continue  to  waste  an 
enormous  amount  of  time,  and  in  the  long  run  to  do  very 
much  as  it  is  told.  Certain  essentially  Democratic  vices 
will  be  reduced,  and  Republican  vices  inflated  to  fill  the 
vacant  places.  The  South  will  have  rather  less  to  say, 
and  the  North  rather  more.  In  general,  however,  things 
will  go  on  with  little  change,  and  the  ordinary  citizen 
will  have  to  look  in  the  newspaper  to  see  whether  Con- 
gress is  in  session  at  all. 

AMERICA  FOR  AMERICANS 
While  the  United  States  has  in  the  past  been  most 
generous  in  allowing  itself  to  be  used  as  an  asylum  for 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations,”  to  use  a trite  and  somewhat 
bombastic  phrase,  it  has  become  obvious  since  1914  that 
its  generosity  has  been  badly  abused.  Not  only  have  the 
“oppressed”  found  an  asylum  here,  but  the  crack-brained, 
the  ill-balanced,  the  chronically  disaffected,  the  unruly, 
the  idle  and  even  the  criminally  disposed  have  taken  ad- 
vantage  of  Uncle  Sam’s  open  door  to  share  in  the  easy- 
going freedom  of  his  legitimate  family,  and  they  have 
done  so  in  such  numbers  that,  in  some  congested  districts 
where  they  are  fond  of  congregating,  they  show  a dispo- 
sition to  dispossess  and  override  those  more  justly  entitled 
to  the  heritage  which  they  have  impudently  seized  upon 
and  now  boldly  claim  as  their  own  by  right  of  force. 

Instead  of  being  grateful  for  the  opportunities  which 
they  found  in  America,  these  aliens  have  proved  ingrates, 
and  are  doing  their  utmost  to  upset  and  destroy  the  very 
institutions  which  have  harbored  and  protected  them. 
The  Russian  assassins,  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  and  a large 
number  of  their  lieutenants  among  the  Bolsheviki,  are 
graduates  from  the  New  York  school  of  anarchy.  These 
former  exiles,  driven  from  Russia  because  of  their  dan- 
gerous propensities,  have  nothing  good  to  say  of  the  coun- 
try that  gave  them  refuge  in  their  hour  of  need.  On  the 
contrary,  they  openly  declare  that  American  freedom  is 
a mockery,  and  the  American  government  only  the  rule 
of  the  capitalist  class. 

The  lessons  of  the  war  and  the  period  preceding  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. They  teach  emphatically  that  the  permanent 
presence  in  this  country  of  those  who  are  not  citizens  of 
it,  and  who  refuse  to  become  such  because  they  are  un- 
willing to  assume  the  just  responsibilities  of  citizenship, 
is  a real  menace  to  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the 
American  people. 

The  hyphenated  citizen  no  longer  exists.  Public  sen- 
timent has  effectually  eliminated  him,  and  the  result  of 
mobilization  has  been  to  amalgamate  all  loyal  people  liv- 
ing in  this  country  into  a homogeneous  mass,  the  Ameri- 
can, regardless  of  birth  or  ancestry.  This  is  more  than 
ever  a distinct  nation  since  its  sons  have  adventured 
together  for  a common  purpose.  The  gain  in  the  creation 
of  a great  national  spirit  and  a national  type  is  the  pre- 
eminent advantage  which  the  United  States  has  secured 
from  its  participation  in  this  war. 

This  great  gain  will  be  largely  lost  if  alien  influences 
and  alien  purposes  are  ever  again  permitted  to  disturb 
the  national  tendencies  and  traditions.  The  returning 
soldiers,  whatever  some  of  them  may  have  been  when  they 
entered  the  service  of  the  country,  are  coming  back  to 


private  life  one  hundred  per  cent  Americans,  and  they 
will  not  tolerate  alien  interference  with  their  rights  and 
those  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Feeble-minded  politicians 
and  flabby  newspapers,  accustomed  to  truckle  and  cringe 
in  order  to  gain  alien  support,  will  find  a different  temper 
and  attitude  with  which  to  deal  when  the  wholesome  influ- 
ence of  the  American  soldier  exerts  itself. 

There  has  been  much  loose  talking  about  internation- 
alism by  those  who  conceive  that  the  word  means  a relaxa- 
tion of  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  as  a nation,  and 
adherence  to  a vague  theory  of  a sort  of  universal  brother- 
hood that  recognizes  no  definite  and  positive  duty  to 
support,  defend  and  uphold  the  country  of  which  one  is 
a citizen,  and  wherefrom  he  derives  protection  and  free- 
dom from  oppression. 

It  is  said  that  a Washington  official,  in  a recent  speech 
made  in  a western  city,  said  that  the  time  had  come  when 
Americans  should  not  think  or  act  in  national  terms,  but 
internationally.  If  such  were  his  words  or  their  meaning, 
he  is  not  fit  to  hold  office  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  has  violated  his  oath  of  office  by 
seditious  utterances.  This  is,  pre-eminently,  a time  tor 
Americans  to  support  the  national  purpose,  and  by  so 
doing  they  can  best  serve  the  cause  of  the  world  and 

humanity.  . , , 

The  welfare  of  civilization  as  a whole  does  not  pre- 
clude the  most  intense  loyalty  and  devotion  to  one  s own 
country.  This  is  the  first  and  greatest  and  most  impera- 
tive duty.  By  its  faithful  performance  the  citizen  can 
best  contribute  to  the  world’s  betterment,  and  by  neglect- 
ing or  even  making  it  subordinate  to  internationalism,  in 
its  narrow  sense,  he  only  serves  to  make  less  secure  the 
happiness,  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  mankind  as  a 

This  is  America,  and  America  should  be  for  the  Amer- 
icans, not  in  the  old  meaning  of  the  word  as  implying  only 
those  born  of  American  ancestry,  but  in  its  wider  and 
more  glorious  implication,  as  including  all  men  and 
women  of  good  will  who  are  in  fact  permanent  citizens 
of  America,  not  sojourners  within  its  limits  for  purposes 
of  personal  gain,  for  reasons  of  greater  license  or  for 
ulterior  objects  not  consistent  with  loyal  citizenship. 

America  should  be  theirs  to  uphold  and  upbuild. 
They  alone  should  be  permitted  to  control  its  destinies 
and  influence  its  policies  by  the  spoken  or  written  word. 
The  stranger  within  the  gates,  the  alien  who  comes  hither 
for  his  own  purposes,  good  or  bad,  should  be  treated 
justly,  but,  as  long  as  he  remains  a stranger  and  an  alien 
and  refuses  to  become  a citizen,  he  should  be  debarred 
from  participation  in  its  affairs,  and  most  emphatically 
he  should  not  be  tolerated  when  he  seeks  to  destroy 
American  institutions,  whether  by  joining  a mob,  making 
an  academic  address,  or  writing  essays  for  eastern  maga- 
zines, most  of  which  are  only  too  glad  to  publish  the 
alien’s  acrid  commentary  on  the  evils  of  American  gov- 
ernment. ,,  . 

If  the  simple  discrimination  created  by  the  answer  to 
the  question,  “Are  you  an  American  citizen?”  were  ap- 
plied, it  would  be  a revelation  to  find  how  much  of  the 
social  unrest,  the  revolutionary  tendencies,  the  desire  to 
overthrow  recognized  authority  and  substitute  a reign  of 
terror  and  violence  now  in  evidence,  emanates  from  men 
and  women  who  are  aliens,  who  own  no  stake  whatever 
in  the  country  which  they  are  attempting  to  influence, 
and  who  are  here  on  sufferance.  These  have  abused  the 
privileges  of  free  speech  and  a free  press,  and  it  is  now 
necessary  to  deport  or  permanently  restrain  them,  for 
their  insolence  has  grown  intolerable  and  a continuation 
of  their  vicious  activities  becomes  a menace  to  the  United 
States. 
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CONSTITUTIONS  AND  IDEALS 

The  tentative  constitution  drafted  for  the  League  of 
Nations  has  nowhere  found  very  enthusiastic  support. 
The  parochial-minded  of  all  nations,  whose  idea  of  gov- 
ernment consists  in  crawling  into  a hole  and  pulling  the 
hole  in  after  them,  have  seen  in  it  horrible  menaces  to  the 
freedom  of  individual  countries.  Those  whose  belief  in  . 
the  general  plan  is  honest  and  enthusiastic,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  really  read  the  proposed  constitution,  have  felt 
it  as  a wet  blanket  to  their  zeal.  In  place  of  a living 
ideal  it  seems  to  present  nothing  but  parliamentary  dry 
bones,  and  to  be  as  uninspiring  a document  as  the  by-laws 
of  a school  debating  society. 

Those  who  regard  it  in  this  way  forget  that  it  is  the 
business  of  a constitution  to  be  dull.  How  many  Ameri- 
cans have  actually  read  their  own  Constitution  within  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  or  are  competent  to  discuss  its 
provisions  with  anything  approaching  accurate  knowl- 
edge? It  is  easy  to  glow  with  patriotic  ardor  in  defense 
of  the  Constitution,  and  to  maintain  that  it  has  been  for 
a century  and  a quarter  the  true  basis  of  the  nation’s 
greatness;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  by  no  means  exhilarating 
to  read.  Its  greatness  lies  in  its  historical  significance, 
in  its  relation  to  the  ideas  which  were  current  at  the  time 
it  was  drafted,  and  in  the  marvelous  things  which  have 
grown  out  of  it. 

The  business  of  a constitution  is  to  provide  machinery 
for  carrying  out  an  idea.  This  machinery  must  be  suffi- 
ciently solid  so  that,  when  some  specific  action  has  to  be 
taken,  the  methods  for  doing  so  will  be  clearly  under- 
stood ; on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  capable  of  constant 
readjustment  in  order  to  meet  any  demands  which  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  idea  itself  may  create.  A 
constitution  which  is  too  elaborately  detailed  becomes  an 
incubus;  one  which  is  not  detailed  enough  is  likely  to 
break  down  under  the  first  severe  strain.  The  framers 
of  such  a document,  therefore,  face  a problem  demanding 
infinite  tact  and  judgment.  They  must  fix  on  a middle 
course,  designed  to  help  the  future  without  unduly  tram- 
meling it. 

Presumably  the  published  draft  of  the  constitution 
for  the  League  of  Nations  was  intended  chiefly  to  give 
the  world  something  definite  to  work  over,  and  has  never 
been  expected  to  stand  as  the  final  and  enduring  form. 
It  has  been  criticized  and  attacked  from  every  possible 
angle,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  attempts  to  do  too 
much.  It  not  only  defines  the  form  which  the  government 
of  the  League  shall  have,  which  is  beyond  question  its 
proper  function,  but  in  many  cases  it  goes  on  to  specify 
what  that  new  government  should  do.  In  this  there  is 
great  risk:  not  alone  the  danger  of  immediate  opposition, 
which  has  already  become  apparent,  but  the  still  greater 
risk  of  permanently  crippling  the  League  by  committing 
it  beforehand  to  policies  which  later  may  be  found  unwise. 

As  to  the  world’s  demand  for  a League  of  Nations, 
only  the  smallest-minded  of  provincial  politicians  can  be 
in  doubt.  Curiously,  the  United  States  seems  to  be,  for 
the  moment,  the  center  of  militarism.  It  has  suffered  in- 
finitely less  than  any  of  the  other  great  belligerents;  it 
has  built  up  a superb  navy  and  an  immense  army ; it  has 
made  trade  conquests  of  inestimable  value.  Consequent- 
ly, the  voice  of  the  political  fossil  is  loud  in  the  land, 
clamoring  for  full  opportunity  to  use  the  warlike  ma- 
chinery so  suddenly  created. 

Europe  knows  better.  It  has  paid  in  blood  and  wealth 
a price  beyond  reckoning,  and  its  people  speak  with  but 
one  voice  in  their  demand  for  peace.  Their  cry  is  echoed 
from  the  neutral  nations,  and  likewise,  as  President  Wil- 
son well  knows,  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 

United  States.  The  establishment  of  some  sort  of  a League 
of  Nations  is  as  certain  as  the  coming  of  harvest-time. 

The  question  is,  what  form  will  the  League  assume? 
It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Paris  Conference  will 
not  try  to  do  too  much ; that  it  will  realize  that  the  imme- 
diate task  is  to  get  the  League  into  existence  and  actual 
operation,  providing  it  with  a constitution  which  will  give 
it  strength,  but  not  fetters.  The  policy  of  the  League 
need  not  be  determined  in  a day  or  a year;  once  it  has 
become  a reality,  it  will  of  necessity  determine  its  own 
policy.  The  less  inspiring,  the  more  mechanical,  its  con- 
stitution is  made,  the  more  may  in  the  long  run  be  hoped 
of  it.  Such  a constitution  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
securing  the  world’s  indorsement;  and  so  great  a matter 
as  the  policies  whereby  war  may  be  forever  banished  from 
the  earth  may  well  be  left  for  the  League  itself  to  evolve. 

RE-PEOPLING  FRANCE 

In  1913  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  Austria- 
Hungary  was  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand;  in 
Germany  it  was  eight  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  and 
in  France  forty-two  thousand:  an  exceptional  record  for 
France,  but  not  for  her  Teutonic  enemies.  Seven  times, 
since  1890,  the  number  of  deaths  in  France  each  year 
exceeded  the  number  of  births,  a circumstance  without 
parallel  in  any  other  country.  In  the  first  six  months 
of  1914  there  were  twenty- five  thousand  more  records  of 
decease  than  of  birth. 

The  flower  of  French  manhood  was  diminished  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  two  million  by  the  war;  the  birthrate 
naturally  has  fallen  to  a much  lower  degree;  countless 
children  have  lost  their  lives,  countless  mothers  have  lost 
their  health;  and  the  youngest  generation  has  been  to 
some  degree  enfeebled  by  undernourishment.  The  an- 
nual toll  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  who  per- 
ished during  the  war  period  is  said  to  be  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand. 

The  French  parliament  has  concerned  itself  ener- 
getically with  this  situation.  Several  proposals  have  been 
considered,  most  of  them  being  general  measures  aimed 
at  improvement  of  the  public  health  and  the  reduction  of 
infant  mortality.  A popular  remedy,  heard  often  before 
the  war,  is  that  of  a government  subsidy  to  parents,  regu- 
lated according  to  the  number  of  their  offspring. 

It  has  remained  for  a minor  government  official,  how- 
ever, to  propose  the  notion  that  has  gained  at  least  the 
popular  fervor  of  the  hour  in  France.  He  would  have 
Germany  provide  the  means  of  repopulating  its  national 
victim,  France’s  financial  burden  being  so  overpowering 
as  to  make  the  shouldering  of  a huge  birth-subsidy  im- 
practical. That  Germany  should  have  to  stagger  under 
a little  heavier  indemnity  would  be  considered  as  still 
falling  short  of  the  point  of  just  deserts. 

“The  debt  of  France  to  her  decimated  people,”  writes 
the  author  of  this  proposal,  “is  not  collectible  from 
France,  but  from  Germany.  M.  Clemenceau  has  said: 
‘There  is  a terrible  score  to  be  settled  between  these  two 
peoples ; it  is  an  account  that  must  be  paid  !’  An  indem- 
nity, formidable  but  still,  no  matter  what  its  size,  inade- 
quate even  to  restore  properly  our  ruined  cities,  villages 
and  industries,  will  be  imposed  upon  the  people  of  prey ; 
but  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  only  just  that  our  families, 
decimated  by  Germany,  should  be  restored  by  German 
gold.  It  would  be  necessary  to  impose,  above  the  general 
indemnity,  a war  tax  upon  Germany  sufficient  to  create 
a natality  fund  from  which  the  mothers  of  F ranee  might 
be  permitted  to  draw  in  their  task  of  replacing  the 
nation’s  lost  sons.  The  subsidy  should  be  relatively  high, 
to  be  effective.  It  should  be  a thousand  francs  for  each 
child  after  the  third-born.” 
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Out  of  the  confusion  of  events 
in  Europe,  one  definite  achieve- 
ment of  last  week  stands  forth : 
the  programme  for  sending 
food  supplies  was  finally  agreed 
upon  by  the  allies,  and  accepted 
by  Germany.  This  is  a long 
step  forward,  for  there  had  been 
indications  of  a serious  dispute  over  the  terms  whereby 
Germany  should  be  fed ; and  a Germany  without  food 
was  manifestly  a nation  given  over  to  the  Bolshevik  ele- 
ment, and  hence  impossible  to  make  terms  with. 

The  plan,  as  announced  March  14,  provides  for  a 
monthly  ration  for  Germany  of  three  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  tons  of  foodstuffs,  which  is  considerably  less 
than  what  the  German  government  had  requested,  but  is 
estimated  to  be  enough  to  carry  Germany  through  to  the 
next  harvest.  In  return,  Germany  gives  up  to  the  allies 
a total  of  three  and  a half  million  tons  of  merchant  ship- 
ping,  which  is  practically  the  entire  ocean-going  merchant 
fleet  left  by  the  war  in  German  waters.  Moreover,  Ger- 
many is  to  pay  for  all  food  supplies  received,  in  part  by 
freight  hire  accruing  through  the  use  of  shipping,  in  part 
from  credits  which  Germany  may  continue  to  establish 
and  maintain  in  neutral  countries,  in  part  from  the  sale 
of  German-owned  foreign  securities,  and  in  part  with 
German  gold. 

Nothing  could  have  more  clearly  demonstrated  the 
completeness  of  Germany’s  acceptance  of  defeat  than  the 
progress  of  the  conference  in  which  these  matters  were 
decided.  Not  only  did  the  allies  refuse  to  modify  their 
terms,  but  the  German  delegates  clearly  admitted  their 
utter  inability  to  do  anything  but  accept  whatever  the 
allies  chose  to  offer.  How  far  F ranee  really  opposed  the 
programme  is  by  no  means  clear ; probably,  however,  the 
talk  of  French  opposition  was  largely  manufactured. 


THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

The  return  to  Paris  of  President  Wilson  has  enabled 
the  P eace  Conference  to  continue  with  that  part  of  its 
work  for  which  his  presence  was  essential.  Whether  it 
at  any  time  really  considered  the  possibility  of  making 
permanent  peace  terms  before  arriving  at  some  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  League  of  Nations  is  not  clear;  in 
any  case,  it  seems  now  to  have  adopted  definitely  the 
double  programme,  and  to  regard  the  formulation  of  the 
League  plan  as  an  immediate  necessity. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  practically  all  the  news 
published  regarding  the  progress  made  by  the  Conference 
is  filtered  through  special  correspondents,  with  the  result 
that  nobody  really  knows  just  what  is  going  on.  Each 
correspondent  tells  his  story  on  the  basis  of  the  perennial 
“reliable  information  from  unimpeachable  authority,” 
which  means  simply  that  the  public  receives  mostly  the 
back-stairs  gossip  of  the  Conference.  The  official  bul- 
letins are  so  meager  that  this  is  an  inevitable  result,  but 
it  seems  as  if  a fuller  official  publicity  might  have  been 
provided,  even  if  some  of  the  facts  it  had  to  state  were  not 
altogether  pleasing  to  those  at  the  head  of  the  Conference. 


KOREAN  INDEPENDENCE  MOVEMENT 

Disturbances  in  Korea,  more  extensive  than  violent, 
have  given  the  Japanese  government  considerable  appre- 
hension during  the  past  week.  An  independence  move- 


ment has  been  initiated,  the  leaders  of  it  being  students, 
and,  according  to  the  Japanese  officials,  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity. Foreign  missionaries  are  blamed  for  inciting 
revolutionary  activity,  but  have  protested  their  innocence. 

Dispatches  to  Washington  from  Peking,  the  mecca  of 
Korean  independence  leaders,  indicate  that  the  movement 
is  a spontaneous  one,  in  keeping  with  the  liberal  aspira- 
tions taking  form  elsewhere  throughout  the  world.  The 
Korean  people  appear  to  accept  the  self-determination 
principle  operating  in  the  new  order  of  things  in  Europe 
as  applying  to  them. 

There  have  been  riots,  none  of  serious  nature,  but  the 
Japanese  government  has  made  innumerable  arrests;  the 
newspapers  of  China  say  forty  thousand  persons  are  in 
duress,  and  that  the  revolutionists  number  as  many  as 
three  million. 

SHIPS  FOR  LATIN-AMERICAN  TRADE 

The  Shipping  Board  has  arranged  to  establish  a regu- 
lar passenger  and  freight  service  between  the  United 
States  and  South  and  Central  American  ports,  through 
the  use  of  twenty-two  twelve-thousand-ton  vessels  now 
under  construction.  These  ships  will  make  weekly  trips, 
and  will  offer  transportation  service  in  no  sense  inferior 
to  that  bridging  the  Atlantic.  It  is  the  design  of  the 
Shipping  Board  to  make  them  particularly  attractive  to 
passenger  travel. 

AN  AMERICAN  ARMY  UNIVERSITY 

An  American  army  university,  the  largest  educational 
institution  in  the  English-speaking  world,  has  been 
opened  in  Beaune,  southeast  of  Paris,  with  an  enrollment 
of  fifteen  thousand  for  a three  months’  course,  the  faculty 
consisting  of  five  hundred  members,  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  American  army  in  France.  Colonel  Ira  I.  Reeves, 
formerly  president  of  Norwich  University  in  Vermont, 
heads  the  institution. 

The  buildings  now  serving  as  study  halls  and  dormi- 
tories were  used  during  the  war  as  an  American  hospital. 
A farm  of  six  hundred  acres  is  used  as  the  main  agricul- 
tural college,  while  former  workshops  of  the  hospital 
supply  quarters  are  being  utilized  by  classes  in  engineer- 
ing. The  university  has  opened  a branch  at  Bellevue, 
near  Versailles,  for  students  of  art  and  architecture. 

The  American  army  university  is  one  of  the  four  fea- 
tures of  the  educational  system  introduced  for  the  benefit 
of  the  expeditionary  force.  These  include  post  schools 
in  all  organizations  for  elementary  work,  divisional  edu- 
cational headquarters  in  all  armies,  corps  and  divisions 
for  vocational  training  and  general  education  of  high 
school  grade,  and  the  detail  of  officers  and  soldiers  as 
students  at  the  French  and  British  universities  for  post- 
graduate college  work. 

Post  schools  have  been  established  in  units  of  five 
hundred  or  more  men.  There  are  generally  forty  of  such 
schools  in  each  division,  which  will  make  more  than  one 
thousand  in  the  A.  E.  F. 

When  qualified  officers  and  soldiers  are  put  on  “de- 
tached leave  to  carry  on  graduate  work  at  British  and 
French  universities,  an  American  military  officer  is  in 
command  of  such  a detachment,  and  a representative  of 
the  army  educational  commission  Y.M.C.A.  acts  as  a sort 
of  American  dean.  Former  President  MacLean  of  the 
state  university  of  Iowa  represents  the  commission  in 
England,  where  two  thousand  A.  E.  F.  students  are  in 
attendance  at  universities. 

The  entire  educational  system  is  in  charge  of  Briga- 
dier General  Thomas  Henry  Rees,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  War  department’s  committee  on  education  and  special 
training,  and  organized  the  Students’  Army  Training 
Corps  in  American  colleges. 
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AN 
ISHEL 


Deer  Godchild 

Small  as  it  is,  the  blue- 
covered  volume  in  which  are 
printed  the  letters  of  the  “deer” 
French  godchild  and  her  valiant 
American-boy  godfather  con- 
tains more  smiles  and  tears 
than  any  other  book  introduced 
to  the  stalls  for  many  months. 

Although  the  story  is  reminiscent  of  war  times,  and 
carries  back  into  a period  most  of  us  are  endeavoring  in 
these  days  to  soften  with  forgetfulness,  it  is  too  full  of 
fundamental  human  qualities  to  be  considered  merely 
topical;  it  is  a piquant  study  of  boy-and-girl  nature  as 
old  as  time,  but  cast  in  new  and  dramatic  form. 

The  tale  is  told  in  the  letters  of  James  Prendergast 
Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Greenville  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  the  replies 
of  his  “deer  godchild,”  Andree  LeBlanc,  of  18  rue 
d’Autancourt,  Paris,  whom  he  has  contracted  to  support 
by  a contribution  of  ten  cents  a day  for  one  year,  through 
the  junior  committee  of  the  Fatherless  Children  of 
France. 

James  has  asked  for  a boy,  but  he  gets  a girl,  because 
of  an  error  in  the  spelling  of  Andree’s  name.  This  makes 
complications  of  highly  mirthful  character,  culminating 
in  James’s  “respekful”  protest  to  the  committee:  “The 
boy  you  give  me  is  a girl.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?”  The  slang  and  the  atrocious  spelling  of  eleven-year- 
old  James  further  complicate  the  correspondence,  but  no 
more  than  do  the  laborious  efforts  of  Andree  to  express 
herself  by  literal  translation  of  French  idiom  into  Ameri- 
canized English.  James  becomes  accustomed  to  his 
French  dependent’s  eccentricities,  however, — even  to  her 
kisses  “cut  out  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,” — and 
eventually  declines  the  committee’s  offer  to  rectify  its 
mistake. 

There  is  sheer  nobility  in  the  way  James,  son  of  a 
poor  family,  earned  the  money  to  “suport”  his  charge: 
“mindin  chickins,  selling  Mirrors,  choppin  wood,  frezin 
ice-cream  fer  Crankit  & sons,  pickin  cheries,  polishin 
door  handels,  a mud  turtle  to  Sid  Perkins,  a jar  of  polly- 
wogs  to  Sid  Perkins,  he  wants  to  build  an  aquarium,  and 
I washt  the  windows  of  missis  Perkins.” 

The  book  is  published  in  the  interest  of  the  Father- 
less Children  of  France,  and  it  makes  a winning  appeal. 
Beyond  this — beyond  its  poignant  humor  and  pathos — it 
is  a significant  expression  of  the  spirit  of  service  abroad 
in  the  world,  and  the  widening  horizons  opening  for  the 
splendid  generation  of  Andree  and  James. 

Carroll  K.  Michener. 


“Deer  Godchild,”  by  Edith  Serrell  and  Marguerite  Bernard;  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York;  $1  net. 

* * 

Mr.  Egan’s  Memoirs 

Mr.  Egan’s  book,  which  he  calls  “Ten  Years  Near  the 
German  Frontier,”  is  a very  disappointing  volume.  It 
was  evidently  written  with  an  eye  toward  the  popular, 
although  very  thin,  productions  of  the  late  ambassador 
to  Germany,  but  it  lacks  the  quality  which  gave  those 
volumes  their  success.  The  ten  years  that  Mr.  Egan 
spent  at  Copenhagen  were  full  of  interest,  and  they  must 
have  been  crowded  with  material  out  of  which  a story  of 
genuine  interest  and  value  could  have  been  constructed; 
but  Mr.  Egan  has  chosen  rather  to  make  it,  for  the  most 


part,  a medium  for  the  presentation  of  superfluous  and 
redundant  evidence  of  German  intrigue.  The  preface  is 
dated  in  January  of  the  current  year,  but  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  manuscript  was  largely  prepared  before 
the  armistice,  when  there  may  have  been  some  reason, 
for  purposes  of  propaganda,  of  a book  of  the  sort  that  Mr. 
Egan  has  written.  At  a date  four  months  later,  how- 
ever, it  is  largely  a waste  of  good  white  paper. 

The  reading  public  is  now,  fortunately  enough,  turn- 
ing its  thoughts  in  another  direction;  as  the  publishers, 
overstocked  with  war  books,  are  learning  to  their  financial 
loss.  It  is  entirely  convinced  as  to  where  lies  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  catastrophe  through  which  we  have 
passed,  and  is  now  chiefly  interested  in  seeking  for  means 
that  will  prevent  its  recurrence. 

The  book  is  rendered  tolerable  only  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  narrative  of  the  diplomatic  passages  that  led  up 
to  the  sale  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  These  chapters  have 
a real  and  permanent  value.  Mr.  Egan  conducted  these 
difficult  negotiations  with  his  usual  skill,  and  his  first- 
hand account  of  the  matter  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  fre- 
quently amusing.  James  Thayer  Gerould. 

“Ten  Years  Near  the  German  Frontier,”  by  Maurice  Francis  Egan; 

George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York;  $3  net. 

* * 

The  Secret  City 

So  far  as  the  mere  narrative  is  concerned,  “The  Secret 
City”  is  rather  fantastic  and  gloomy  melodrama,  un- 
necessarily long  about  coming  to  its  close;  good  fun  to 
read,  because  skillfully  told,  but  with  action  often  insuf- 
ficiently motivated  and  disaster  forced  into  being  across 
characters  rendered  helpless  for  the  purpose.  The  teller 
of  the  tale  is  dragged  into  situations  so  that  he  may 
become  the  teller  of  the  tale. 

But  the  scene  is  Petrograd  just  before  and  during  the 
revolution:  the  roots  of  the  story  are  so  implanted  in 
events  and  tendencies  of  that  tremendous  period,  the 
characters  are  so  fraught  with  implications  of  national 
psychology,  that  it  is  incomparably  fascinating — almost 
as  good  (and  certainly  more  comfortable)  as  to  have 
been  living  with  the  Markovitch  family  on  the  Anglisky 
Prospekt. 

Considered  merely  as  fiction,  some  passages  are,  in- 
deed, powerful  and  convincing  enough:  the  crucial  en- 
counter between  Vera  and  Nina,  for  instance;  but  even 
that  yields  in  interest  to  the  antics  of  the  Soldiers’  and 
Workmen’s  Committee  which  interrupts  it. 

In  his  personal  affairs,  Nicholas  is  a contradictory 
and  abnormal  figure,  but  when  he  becomes  a crystalliza- 
tion of  one  phase  of  Russian  temperament  and  makes  the 
Tuesday  of  revolution  week  live  before  one’s  eyes,  he  is 
extraordinary. 

Such  things  as  the  procession  of  April  15th,  with  its 
dull-eyed,  chanting  peasants,  the  attack  upon  Wilderling, 
the  panicky  policeman  in  the  Markovitch  flat,  the  con- 
versation of  an  amazing  but  quite  credible  Rozanov  “with 
the  light  of  a true  mystic  in  his  piglike  eyes,”  make  the 
book  engrossing.  Thus  its  end,  which  settles  the  love 
story  by  eliminating  its  two  disturbing  elements,  leaves 
dissatisfaction  because  there  is  no  more  about  Petrograd. 

It  is  no  less  unreasonable  to  doubt  than  impossible 
to  judge  the  accuracy  of  Hugh  Walpole’s  account.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  infinitely  more  vivid  than  any  others.  His 
point  of  view  is  that  of  sympathetic  spectator,  and  he 
avoids  the  pitfalls  of  historical  comment  and  inference, 
telling  what  he  saw  and  heard,  in  a fashion  that  renders 
the  journalistic  efforts  of  snapshot  tourists  dismally 
superfluous.  It  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge  about 
Russia,  certainly,  in  a practical  and  humbly  fundamental 
(Continued  on  page  S30.) 
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THE  BABY  ON  OUR  BLOCK 
The  most  mysterious  person 
I have  ever  seen  is  the  baby  on 
our  block;  and  this  is  said  by 
one  who  has  a rich  sense  of  the 
general  mysteriousness  and  in- 
comprehensibility of  human  be- 
ings. 

I may  be  technically  wrong  in  calling  her  a baby ; 
the  question,  “When  is  a baby  not  a baby?’’  is  one  I feel 
myself,  as  a childless  man,  utterly  incompetent  to  answer. 

This  child  must  be  past  two,  and  certainly  can  walk 
out  alone ; her  locomotion  is  not  the  uncertain  toddle  of 
the  novitiate,  but  the  comparatively  firm  advance  of  one 
to  whom  equilibrium  has  become,  not  an  experiment  but 
a natural  accompaniment  of  progress. 

Yet,  she  is  small — the  baby  on  our  block;  oh,  very 
small:  a mere  mite  of  humanity,  and  as  it  seems  to  a 
layman  like  me,  neither  big  enough  nor  old  enough  to  go 
out  and  about  alone. 

But  that  is  just  what  she  does.  Never  have  I seen 
her  with  her  nurse  or  mother  or  outlying  relation.  Her 
only  companion,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  is  a 
cat:  a gorgeously  handsome  cat,  coal  black,  with  yellow 
eyes,  and  as  decorative  as  one  of  R.  E.  Jones’s  theatre 
designs.  So  mystic,  so  mysterious,  is  that  animal — and 
a cat  is  by  far  the  most  cryptic  of  all  beasts — that  she 
appears  to  me  a symbol  of  the  mysteriousness  of  the  child 
and  her  only  right  attendant. 

Together  they  parade  the  street,  and  all  my  heart  is 
in  my  eyes  as  I watch  them  passing  by.  Their  actions 
are  as  inexplicable  as  is  the  inaction  of  the  Egyptian 
Sphinx.  Always  they  seem  to  be  aiming  at  something, 
but  they  never  arrive. 

The  cat  has  no  effect  of  accompanying  the  strange 
infant;  you  would  think  the  two  had  accidentally  fallen 
into  company,  and  then,  impersonally,  in  the  most  de- 
tached, insouciant  way,  continued  their  march,  neither 
being  aware  of  the  jjresence  of  the  other.  Yet,  prac- 
tically, the  child  depends  on  the  cat,  and  the  cat  is 
mothering  the  child. 

Now  and  again  this  enigmatic  youngster  crosses  the 
street  and  goes  up  to  the  iron  fence  which  guards  Gram- 
ercy  Park,  seizes  a couple  of  the  spikes  with  two  charm- 
ing, chubby  hands,  and  looks  within  to  that  place  of 
flowers,  and  the  human  flowers  we  call  children. 

You  are  only  allowed  in  by  means  of  a key,  and  evi- 
dently my  child  lacks  one ; at  any  rate,  she  never  enters. 
But  she  stands  long  and  looks  lingeringly  at  the  other 
little  ones  inside  the  inclosure;  or,  perhaps,  gazes  at  the 
newly-placed  statue  of  Edwin  Booth. 

Really,  it  seems  so,  though  I hesitate  to  avouch  for 
my  riddlesome  wee  friend  any  connoisseurship  in  the 
noble  art  of  the  sculptor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  she 
stands  for  an  unconscionable  time,  the  cat  meanwhile, 
with  that  peculiar  feline  grace  and  subtlety  that  marks 
her  kind,  also  staring  fixedly  at — God  knows  what.  I 
have  seldom  seen  a more  vivid  picture  of  silent  sympathy. 

At  last,  as  if  the  baby  on  our  block  remembered  an 
engagement,  or  were  surfeited  for  the  moment  with  art 
(you  and  I,  whoever  we  are,  get  tired  in  picture  galleries), 
or  felt  a pang  of  isolation  because  shut  out  from  that 
lovely  spot  (even  babies  are  human),  the  two  slowly,  sol- 


emnly, cross  the  street  again,  to  resume  their  calm,  medi- 
tative perambulation  along  the  pavement. 

I suppose  all  babies  eat  food  at  stated  intervals — 
when  they  can  get  it.  But  I cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
imagine  the  baby  on  our  block  hastening  to  a meal.  A 
lofty  indifference  to  food  is  implied  in  every  gesture, 
movement,  and  look.  I do  not  mean  to  imply  poverty ; 
that  is  part  of  the  mystery. 

To  judge  by  dress  and  effect  of  nurture,  this  child 
comes  of  well-to-do  parents,  at  least.  I am  no  expert  in 
these  arcana  of  the  young,  but  am  cocksure  the  baby  is 
not  from  the  slums ; if  she  were,  how  could  she  be  living 
on  our  block?  No,  she  appears  to  be  gently  reared,  the 
kind  of  child,  seeing  whom,  you  instinctively  look  around 
to  ascertain  who  tends  her.  But  nobody  tends  the  baby 
on  our  block — except  a cat. 

I think  I recall  a fairy  tale,  perhaps  out  of  Ander- 
sen or  Grimm,  wherein  an  animal  of  catkind  became 
vassal  of,  and  faithful  follower  to,  some  girl,  and  in  the 
climax  scratched  out  the  eyes  of  a horrid  monster  just 
as  it  was  about  to  do  to  death  the  otherwise  unprotected, 
small  heroine.  I am  not  sure;  maybe  I dreamed  it;  fairy 
stories  are  dreams,  anyway.  But  I swear  that  never  in 
my  mortal  days  and  in  real  life — whatever  that  is — did 
I see  before  a child  chaperoned  by  a cat.  F or  when  you 
stop  to  consider  it,  a cat  is  of  all  creatures  the  most 
self-contained,  aloof  and  unwilling  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a bonne  or  a mother.  Yet  there  they  go, 
right  in  sight,  today,  and  the  relation  between  the  two 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  fair-minded  observer. 

I have  been  hoping  all  along  that  a time  would  come 
when  the  baby  would  take  her  daily  walk  with  some  token 
of  childish  sport  or  pleasure:  a hoop,  a doll,  withal,  or  a 
gocart.  Never.  If  the  baby  on  our  block  possesses  such- 
like treasures,  some  instinct  that  belongs  to  her  secret 
prevents  her  from  ever  parading  them. 

She  walks  as  sedate  and  upright  and  unfunning  as 
any  lady  in  the  land,  and  talks  much  less ; that  is  to  say, 
— I have  listened  and  know, — not  at  all.  What  more 
natural  than  to  have  her  bend  down  to  the  cat  and 
pull  her  tail,  or  pat  her  lovely,  long  fur;  or  babble  an 
occasional  baby  word  into  that  dark,  unreceptive  ear? 

But  not  at  all.  Baby  never  unbends  like  that;  pos- 
sibly because  she  realizes  the  cat  has  far  too  much  dignity 
for  any  light  fooling,  or  perhaps  because  the  child  is 
without  the  play  impulse:  strange  anomaly,  but  I began 
by  asserting  the  unusualness  of  the  baby  on  our  block ! 
I am  not  explaining,  but  only  telling  you  the  facts. 

The  cat  has  splendid  yellow  eyes,  as  I said ; but  baby’s 
eyes  are  a wistful  blue  that  always  look  to  me  as  if  they 
were  seeking,  but  not  finding.  Indeed,  personally  and 
selfishly,  I could  wish  the  baby  on  our  block  were  not 
so  good-looking;  it’s  inconsiderate  of  her,  so  long  as  she 
insists  on  peripatetics  in  front  of  my  premises. 

So  far,  I have  not  turned  myself  into  an  amateur 
detective,  and  sought  to  see  what  it  is  she  is  looking  for 
or  exactly  where  she  lives ; but  if  this  thing  doesn’t  stop, 
I may  do  it  yet;  for  it  is  getting  on  my  nerves.  Never- 
theless, up  to  now,  I am  simply  looking  on,  and  wonder- 
ing. 

All  I know  is  that  there  is  an  unclaimed  baby  on  our 
block:  a very  pretty  small  girl-child,  with  a curiously 
striking  cat  for  chum,  going  by  my  door  daily ; an  un- 
named heroine,  attended  by  a four-footed  servitor,  going 
about  in  the  big,  unnoting  world,  like  Una  and  the  lion; 
an  allegory  on  the  mystery  of  womankind,  however  tiny ; 
a spectacle  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  is  hard  to  solve  its  inner  meaning;  and  an 
item  of  city  life  that  renews  in  you  the  conviction  that 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  Richard  Burton. 
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IMMORTALIZING  CHICAGO’S  MIDWAY 


The  Midway  transformed — or  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  freak  avenue  of  world’s  fair  year  into  the  most 
artistic  formal  boulevard  in  the  world ! 

That  is  the  change  which  a great  many  persons  are 
destined  to  see,  provided  they  were  democratic  enough 
to  visit  the  Plaisance  during  Chicago’s  great  exposition 
of  1893,  and  provided,  also,  that  they  live  long  enough 
to  see  Lorado  Taft’s  plan  for  beautifying  the  Midway 
carried  to  completion. 

Extraordinary  progress  already  is  being  recorded  in 
the  work,  but  it  is  a plan  so  huge  that  years  yet  will  be 
required  to  carry  it  out.  The  subject,  indeed,  is  so  big, 
and  relates  to  the  ornamentation  of  a territory  so  large, 
that  additions  can  be  made  almost  indefinitely  for  gen- 
erations without  losing  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  the 
early  stages. 

In  result,  the  project  will  carry  into  permanent  effect 
a mile-long  vista  of  water,  lawn,  trees  and  sculpture  such 
as  has  never  been  approached,  except  in  the  temporary 
structures  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

At  present  the  Midway  is  a grassy  strip  a mile  in 
length  and  about  a thousand  feet  wide,  connecting  Wash- 
ington and  Jackson  Parks.  It  has  always  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  South  Park  authorities  to  extend  the  de- 
pression of  the  Midway  from  the  lagoons  of  Jackson 


Park  to  the  small  lakes  of  Washington  Park,  thus  form- 
ing a waterway  from  park  to  park.  Mr.  Taft’s  plan 
presupposes  this  straight  and  formal  canal,  which  is  to 
occupy  the  present  depressions  at  a level  lower  than 
the  street. 

The  Midway  Plaisance  was  thus  christened  at  the 
time  of  the  World’s  Fair.  On  either  side  it  was  flanked 
by  the  booths  of  the  fakers.  It  was  the  favorite  prome- 
nade of  sight-seers.  It  now  adjoins  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  the  proposed  scheme  of  deco- 
ration will  be  an  appropriate  setting  for  this  seat  of 
learning,  which  possesses  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  in  America. 

The  canal  bisecting  the  Midway  will  fill  the  present 
central  depression  and  will  be  about  a hundred  feet  wide. 
It  will  be  spanned  by  three  bridges  of  monumental  de- 
sign, to  be  dedicated  to  the  three  great  ideals  of  the  race 
and  to  be  called  “The  Bridge  of  Sciences,”  “The  Bridge 
of  Arts,”  and  “The  Bridge  of  Religions,”  an  adaption 
of  the  “Pont  des  Arts”  in  Paris.  Along  the  higher  strip 
of  land,  some  distance  back  of  the  canal,  and  on  each 
side,  will  stand  the  statues  of  the  world’s  greatest  ideal- 
ists. At  the  two  ends  of  the  Midway  will  be  the  great 
fountains — that  of  “Time”  being  at  the  west  end,  and 
that  of  “Creation”  at  the  east  end. 
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“The  Fountain  of 
Time”  was  suggested  to 
Mr.  Taft  by  Austin  Dob- 
son’s lines: 

“Time  goes,  you  say?  Ah, 
no. 

Alas,  time  stays,  we  go.” 

It  will  show  the  human 
procession  passing  in  re- 
view before  the  great  im- 
movable figure  of  Father 
Time,  who  will  be  repre- 
sented as  rugged,  crag- 
like, reviewing  a throng 
of  hurrying  people ; the 
long  processional  group 
will  show  these  people  in- 
distinct, but  all  hurrying 
and  crowding  toward  a 
goal  they  cannot  see.  A 
warrior  on  horseback, 
flanked  by  banners  and 
dancing  figures,  will  form 
the  center  of  the  composi- 
tion, which  will  fade  off 
at  the  ends  into  creeping 
infancy  or  the  bent  and 
withered  figures  of  age. 
The  procession  will  seem 
to  rise  from  a great  jet  of 
water  on  one  side  and 
sink  from  sight  at  the 
other,  Time  meanwhile 
standing  firm  and  immov- 
able. 

There  is  a sugges- 
tion of  joyous  onward  movement  in  this  parade,  and  of 
the  splendor  and  pageantry  which  life  has  achieved  since 
that  first  day  of  creation,  which 
the  other  fountain,  planned  for 
the  opposite  end  of  the  Midway, 
will  celebrate. 

“The  Fountain  of  Creation” 
will  receive  the  waters  of  the 
canal  at  a point  just  west  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

It  is  founded  on  the  myth  of 
Deucalion.  Deucalion,  the.  Noah 
of  Greek  legendry,  and  his 
wife,  Pyrrha,  being  the  only 
mortals  saved  by  Zeus  after  the 
nine  days’  flood,  stepped  out 
from  their  frail  boat  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Parnassus  and  con- 
sulted a convenient  oracle  as  to 
the  best  way  of  restoring  the 
human  race.  The  goddess  told 
them  to  cover  their  heads  and 
throw  the  bones  of  their  mother 
behind  them,  and  Pyrrha  di- 
vined that  these  bones  were 
the  stones  of  Mother  Earth. 

Mr.  Taft  will  show  us  the  mo- 
ment when  these  stones,  thus 
cast  from  the  Titan’s  hand,  are 
changing  into  men  and  women, 
rising  out  of  the  clod  and  flood 
and  fog  into  life  and  light.  The 
composition  will  begin  with 


“Time” 


creatures  half  formed,  vague,  prostrate,  blindly  emerging 
from  the  shapeless  rock;  continuing,  at  a higher  level, 
with  figures  fully  developed  and  almost  erect,  but  still 
groping  in  darkness,  struggling,  wondering ; and  reaching, 
at  its  climax,  a group  of  beings  complete  and  glorious, 
saluting  the  dawn. 

“The  P'ountain  of  Time,”  on  which  Mr.  Taft  and  a 
happy  company  of  sculptors  are  now  busily  at  work  in 
the  Taft  studio,  is  made  up  of  eighty-nine  separate  fig- 
ures, even  the  models  for  which  are  in  various  stages  of 
incompletion.  The  visitor  finds  them  scattered  about  in 
the  high-ceilinged,  glass-roofed  rooms,  many  at  present 
looking  little  more  than  bulks  of  meaningless  clay,  al- 
though others  have  passed  out  of  this  foetus  stage  into 
figures  suggesting  the  motive  in  the  mind  that  originated 
the  scheme  as  a whole. 

The  average  layman — even  the  one  who  j^rofesses  a 
certain  appreciation  of  sculpture — hardly  realizes  the 
amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  making  of  statuary.  In 
addition  to  the  two  chief  processes  through  which  it  is 
necessary  for  all  work  to  pass- — the  construction,  first, 
of  the  clay  model  and  its  transformation  subsequently 
into  marble  or  metal — there  is  the  difficult  question,  at 
the  outset,  of  proportion.  The  size  of  statuary  is  not 
only  a keen  test  of  artistic  judgment  under  all  circum- 
stances, but  it  is  something  that  must  be  determined  by 
the  environments  of  the  product  when  in  place.  It  has 
taken  costly  experience  to  impress  the  importance  of  this 
feature  upon  sculptors.  When  St.  Gaudens,  for  example, 
made  the  statue  of  Diana  (the  one  seen  in  the  agricul- 
tural building  at  the  World’s  Fair)  for  Madison  Square 
Garden  at  New  York,  he  made  it  too  large — an  error  that 
might  have  been  obviated,  as  he  afterward  saw,  had  he 
taken  a model  to  the  park  and  studied  it  in  the  home  it 
was  expected  to  occupy  when  completed.  Mr.  Taft  esti- 
mates that  he  has  spent  five  thousand  dollars  on  his  mod- 
els, which  are  taken  out  upon  the  Midway  and  studied 
there. 

However  much  of  Mr.  Taft's  general  scheme  is 
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adopted  eventually  by  Chicago,  it  is  likely  to  make  a Mid- 
way that  will  suggest  some  strange  contrasts  to  those  who 
saw  the  Midway  of  1893.  The  home  of  all  the  side  shows 
of  the  big  Columbian  Exposition  was  an  interesting  place, 
but  it  was  not  exactly  artistic.  The  Streets  of  Cairo, 
the  Ferris  Wheel  and  the  Moorish  Palace  drew  a vastly 
greater  number  of  persons,  nevertheless,  during  those 
summer  days  of  ’93  than  did  the  art  exhibit  in  the  present 


Field  Museum.  Perhaps  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  compensation,  then,  that  chaste  Greek  goddesses 
are  to  adorn  the  paths  where  once  strolled  the  naughty 
“nautch”  girls  ; that  classic  orators  will  stand  on  pedestals 
once  occupied  by  the  loud  barkers  of  Dahomey  Village, 
and  the  music  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollar 
fountains  will  be  heard  in  place  of  the  tomtoms  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders.  Robert  H.  Moulton. 


MIMI  AGUGLIA  AS  SALOME 


The  great  New  York  public — the  public  that  patron- 
izes Broadway  successes,  to  be  exact — plays  with  the 
foreign  theatre,  both  its  dramas  and  its  acting.  Each  of 
its  elements  may  be  a sensation  for  a week  or  a month, 
whereupon,  like  the  proverbial  doll,  it  is  tossed  into  the 
proverbial  corner,  and,  with  some  of  its  gloss  worn  off,  it 
is  given  to  the  poor  neighbor’s  child  in  New  Jersey  or 
Colorado. 

New  York  can  be  constant  to  a play  like  “Within  the 
Law,”  or  to  an  actress  like  Maude  Adams,  but  the  Russian 
Ballet,  which  has  thrilled  and  amused  Europe  for  nearly 
a decade,  excited  curiosity  here  for  a few  weeks  and  now 
is  completely  forgotten. 

We  pull  such  plums  out  of  the  foreign  cake  as  Alla 
Nazimova  or  Bert  Williams  or  Bertha  Kalich,  and,  in 
order  to  satisfy  Broadway  stomachs,  they  are  forced  to 
alter  the  very  qualities  which  made  them  palatable  in 
their  original  environment.  Bert  Williams  is  no  more 
the  player  who  once  delighted  and  amazed  Eleanora  Duse 
than  Alla  Nazimova  is  the  woman  who,  as  Regina,  almost 
outplayed  the  greatest  of  Oswalds. 

Nevertheless,  Broadway  seems  to  continue  to  call  for 
more.  It  is  fortunate  that  some  of  the  great  foreign 
actors  who  have  played  in  New  York’s  minor  theatres 
have  resisted  its  alleged  desires,  refused  the  proffered 
admiration,  which  certainly  is  not  to  be  depended  upon 
for  any  extended  period.  Why,  Broadway  even  con- 
signed Sarah  Bernhardt  to  the  music  halls ! 

Mimi  Aguglia,  who,  I am  almost  convinced,  has  more 
genius  than  any  other  actress  on  the  stage  today,  if  we 
except  the  lyric  stage,  has  fortunately  eluded  Broadway. 
There  have  been  rumors  from  time  to  time  that  she  would 
appear  in  English,  a language  with  which,  I believe,  she 


is  tolerably  familiar,  but  up  to  now  (and  I hope  the  time 
will  never  come)  she  has  not  forsaken  the  darling  theatres 
of  the  Italian  purlieus  of  New  York.  She  has  occasion- 
ally, to  be  sure,  invaded  Broadway,  but  such  invasions 
have  been  accomplished  surreptitiously  and  under  the 
very  conditions  of  her  downtown  appearances,  that  is, 
with  an  Italian  company,  Italian  stage  decorations,  and 
a prompter. 

When,  therefore,  you  go  to  see  Signora  Aguglia,  you 
go  to  see  her  under  pretty  nearly  ideal  conditions,  with 
an  audience  that  understands  Italian,  that  admires,  nay 
venerates,  her  performances,  but  which  does  not  regard 
her  as  a freak,  and  that  primarily  attends  the  theatre  to 
see  a play.  She  appears  in  pieces  by  d’Annunzio,  Giacosa, 
Shakespeare,  and  other  authors  whose  names  are  not 
overly  popular  on  Broadway.  A curious  fact  about  a 
typical  Bowery  audience  of  Jews  or  Italians  is  that  it 
would  just  as  soon  see  a good  play  as  a bad  one.  It  is 
even  reasonable  to  believe  that  these  people  prefer  good 
plays. 

Unless,  however,  you  happen  to  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  one  of  the  theatrical  temples  which  the  signora 
adorns  with  her  art,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  follow  her 
movements.  She  may,  indeed,  be  playing  under  your 
very  nose  without  your  being  aware  of  the  fact,  unless 
you  read  the  Italian  newspapers.  As  for  myself,  I have 
a habit  of  wandering  down  unfrequented  streets,  some- 
times in  search  of  a new  eating-place,  sometimes  in  search 
of  books ; and  in  these  streets,  in  the  windows  of  hair- 
dressers or  macaroni  merchants,  or  displayed  prominently 
on  the  walls  of  pastry-shops,  which,  as  any  one  who  has 
lived  in  Naples  knows,  are  the  Italian  clubs,  the  gather- 
ing places  for  neighborhood  gossip,  such  as  our  saloons 
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afforded  to  our  working  men  until  our  kindly-disposed 
government  decided  that  only  rich  men  should  have  clubs 
in  this  country,  you  may  see  posters  announcing  the 
“tragica  Italiana,”  and  telling  you  where  and  when  and 
in  what  you  may  see  her  if  you  have  the  desire. 

Usually  a tour  of  Spring  and  Sullivan  streets  would 
give  you  this  information  if  Mimi  Aguglia  were  in  town, 
but  recently  I was  startled  by  running  into  an  announce- 
ment on  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street.  If  you 
happen  to  he  a book  collector,  you  may  not  be  unaware 
that  there  is  a row  of  old  bookshops  on  this  Harlem  thor- 
oughfare, running  from  Eighth  Avenue  to  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  tracks.  A strange  place  for  bookshops 
this,  mingled  with  the  homely  life  of  Harlem,  fish  and 
vegetable  markets,  flashy  haberdashers’  shops,  old  and 
new  furniture  stores,  cheap  lunch  counters,  the  Hotel 
Theresa,  Pabst  Harlem,  moving-picture  houses,  and  drug 
stores,  the  windows  piled  high  with  scented  soaps.  The 
external  impression  one  gets  is  that  Harlem  never  reads. 
Nevertheless,  several  of  these  bookshops  are  large,  and 
all  seem  to  flourish. 

Walking,  then,  from  a tour  of  these  shops  to  the 
Third  Avenue  Elevated,  I passed  the  Gotham  Theatre, 
a playhouse  with  which  I had  hitherto  been  unacquainted, 
and  discovered  that  on  the  following  Saturday  night 
Mimi  Aguglia  would  begin  her  Harlem  season  with  a 
performance  of  Oscar  Wilde’s  “Salome,”  to  be  followed 
by  a Sicilian  comedy  called  “Mamma  Rosa.”  The  ucors 
of  the  theatre  were  nailed  fast,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
no  way  of  purchasing  tickets  in  advance,  so,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  with  those  who  accompanied  me,  I was 
on  hand  at  a little  after  six  to  book  places,  which  I 
secured  in  the  tenth  row. 

Then  we  sought  dinner  in  a near-by  restaurant,  a 
dinner  which  I can  still  recall  with  disgust;  there  was  a 
lukewarm,  thin,  clam  chowder  which  would  have  passed 
for  dirty  dishwater  anywhere,  a leathery  finnan  haddie, 
an  inedible  chunk  of  apple  pie,  weak  beer,  and  unmen- 
tionable coffee.  I cannot  say  that  I was  in  the  best  of 
humors  after  this  repast.  Better  dinners  have  spoiled 
an  evening  for  me. 

We  had  been  told  that  the  p1  / would  begin  at  eight- 
thirty  and,  as  in  the  theatres  ox  the  purlieus  there  are 
often  discussions  about  tickets  even  if  you  possess  checks 
for  your  seats,  we  were  in  our  places  by  eight-fifteen. 


The  theatre  was  large  and  painted  a brilliant  green, 
with  a great  deal  of  gold  decoration.  The  seats  were 
upholstered  in  red  plush.  The  chandelier  was  a gorgeous 
monstrosity  of  brass  branches  bearing,  in  lieu  of  fruit  or 
flowers,  an  infinitude  of  electric  globes  of  many  hues. 

There  was  no  heat  in  this  jxretty  playhouse  on  this 
cold  November  night,  no  heat  at  all.  The  place  was  icy 
cold,  a cold  which  the  green  walls  seemed  to  emphasize. 
Indeed,  I had  the  impression  of  being  imprisoned  in  a 
great  green  iceberg.  We  wrapped  ourselves  tightly  in 
our  coats  and  suffered. 

The  play  did  not  begin  at  eight-thirty,  nor  yet  at 
nine ; it  was  indeed  nearly  nine-thirty  before  the  curtain 
rose.  Meanwhile,  a young  woman  and  a young  man  tor- 
tured, respectively,  a piano  and  a violin:  an  hour  of  Ros- 
sini, of  “Hearts  and  Flowers,”  of  “Faust,”  of  “Traviata”: 
an  hour  of  scraping  and  pounding  and  thumping  and 
groping  and  conscientious  din.  The  audience  became 
impatient,  and  whistled  and  stamped  and  applauded ; all 
to  no  end,  and  each  separate  and  good-natured  person  in 
this  audience  knew  it  would  be  to  no  end,  for  Italians 
never  do  anything  on  time. 

Nevertheless,  may  I state  that  two  minutes  after  the 
curtain  had  risen  I had  forgotten  my  bad  dinner,  forgot- 
ten the  cold,  forgotten  the  long  wait,  forgotten  the  hor- 
rible music?  Nc^d  I say  more  for  the  compelling  jxower 
of  Mimi  Aguglia? 

The  audience,  as  always  in  the  Italian  theatre,  was 
delightful.  As  I have  intimated,  these  people  came  to 
see  a play,  not  a shocking  drama  by  a social  outcast 
named  Oscar  Wilde,  who  went  to  jail  for  his  sins  and 
died  a miserable  death  in  Paris.  I venture  to  say  that 
not  ten  individuals  in  that  crowded  theatre,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  bigger  than  most  of  the  downtown  theatres,  were 
in  possession  of  any  background  whatever  in  regard  to 
this  piece. 

Probably  not  ten  out  of  the  fifteen  hundred  had 
ever  heard  of  Oscar  Wilde  or  knew  anything  about  the 
play  itself,  except  that  it  was  a “biblica  tragedia”  (the 
programme  and  the  posters  said  so  much)  and  that  Mimi 
Aguglia  would  appear  in  it.  No  hysteria  of  shuddering 
repugnance  informed  this  mob,  as  we  have  been  told 
informed  that  other  mob  which  watched  and  listened  to 
Olive  Fremstad  in  Richard  Strauss’s  music  drama  one 
Sunday  morning  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and 
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which  filed  out  to  register  a solemn  protest  against  the 
exhibition  in  this  sacred  temple  of  art  of  a “toad  upon 
lilies.”  Young  mothers  were  there  with  their  babes; 
they  suckled  them,  if  nature  so  demanded.  Young  girls 
were  there,  with  lovely  black  hair  and  gold  earrings ; 
children  were  there,  and  grandmothers.  They  had  come 
to  see  a play.  They  applauded  Aguglia  when  she  en- 
tered; they  applauded  vehemently  at  the  close  of  the 
drama,  and  recalled  the  protagonist  several  times,  but 
they  did  not  rush  into  the  lobby  to  consort  in  strange 
groups  to  whisper  about  its  indelicacies.  No,  to  this 
audience  “Salome”  was  nothing  “curious  and  sensual” ; it 
was  just  a play. 

Of  all  the  conventions  of  the  Italian  theatre  the 
prompter,  perhaps,  is  the  most  conspicuously  esoteric  to 
American  eyes  and  ears.  He  sits  in  a huge  box,  like  an 
inverted  chariot,  in  the  center  of  the  row  of  footlights, 
which  is  supposed  to  conceal  him,  but  often,  in  his  ex- 
citement, his  head  protrudes,  like  that  of  a turtle  from 
its  shell,  or  his  arms,  for  sometimes  he  gesticulates,  the 
book  in  his  hand!  In  any  performance  his  voice  is 
audible,  extremely  audible;  so  that  there  is  a likelihood 
that  you  will  hear  every  line  of  the  piece  twice,  for  his 
office  is  not  to  prompt  fnib'rg  memories,  but,  rather,  to 
givo  ^ line  to  an  actor  who  may  not  nave  rr'unorized  it 
before.  Therefore  the  Italian  jrrompter  reads  every  I:ne 
of  the  play. 

I have  known  instances  (the  big  scene  in  the  fourth 
act  of  “Zaza”  comes  to  mind)  when  the  actors  in  their 
fury  outstripped  him  by  several  speeches.  But  no  self- 
respecting  prompter  is  daunted  by  such  a situation.  Con- 
scientiously he  continues  to  read  every  line,  and  in  time 
catches  up  with  and  even  passes  by  the  actors  themselves. 

The  effect  is  curious,  and  to  some  people  it  renders 
performances  in  the  Italian  theatre  intolerable.  For 
myself,  I may  say  that  either  I ignore  the  presence  of 
the  prompter  entirely,  as  when  the  acting  is  good  enough 
to  make  me  forget  it,  or  else  I find  myself  reflecting  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  institution.  It  is  almost,  indeed, 
as  if  the  poet  himself  were  reading  his  play  to  the  actors, 
who  immediately  grasp  his  lines  and  transmute  them  into 
emotional  speech  accompanied  by  gesture.  With  some 
such  explanation  you  may  easily  persuade  yourself  that 
the  spontaneity  and  adaptability  and  real  power  of  the 


Italian  actor  far  transcend  that  of  the  player  of  any 
other  nation. 

In  some  plays,  notably  in  Sicilian  pieces,  or  in  such 
modern  dramas  as  “Zaza”  or  “Madame  X,”  the  unnamed 
(for  the  programme  does  not  list  them)  thespians  that 
Signora  Aguglia  gathers  around  her  give  a great  deal 
more  than  adequate  performances.  They  are  often  at- 
mospheric, suggestive,  and  emotionally  sincere.  “Sa- 
lome,” however,  was  somewhat  beyond  the  group  I saw 
on  this  occasion.  The  page  of  Herodias,  played  by  a 
woman  in  a sort  of  Viola  costume  with  high  gaiters,  was 
a ridiculous  figure ; Narraboth,  a stolid  pink  body ; Herod, 
an  incredible  monstrosity  in  a Roman  toga ; and  Herodias, 
in  a mid- Victorian  Greek  gown  cut  low  over  the  shoul- 
ders, with  a diadem  on  her  head,  for  all  the  world  like 
an  old  print  of  Mrs.  Somebody  or  Other  as  Lady  Mac- 
beth. There  was,  to  be  sure,  a real  Negro  as  the  heads- 
man, but  he  not  only  had  to  receive  the  command  given 
by  the  playwright,  but  also  whispered  instructions  as  to 
where  to  descend,  and  what  to  do  when  he  got  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cistern. 

There  were  no  signs  of  stage  direction ; I doubt  if 
there  had  been  a rehearsal.  The  scenery,  evidently,  had 
been  borrowed  from  an  Italian  opera  company  which  had 
been  giving  “Aida,”  pieced  out  with  stock  wood  scenes, 
thrones,  etc.  Herodias,  finding  herself  without  a throne, 
bade  one  of  the  attendants  bring  her  a kitchen  chair.  . . . 

The  play  was  considerably  and  advantageously  cut. 
The  Jews  did  not  appear,  and  the  Romans  had  little  to 
do.  Herod’s  speeches  were  chopped  and  hacked  to  pieces. 
And  yet,  bad  dinner,  cold  theatre,  long  wait,  prompter, 
bad  stage  direction,  bad  scenery,  bad  costumes,  bad 
actors  and  all,  I may  say  without  qualification  that  this 
was  the  most  effective  performance  of  “Salome”  I have 
ever  seen,  and  one  of  the  great  evenings  I have  spent 
in  the  theatre.  And  for  this  satisfaction  I must  thank 
Mimi  Aguglia. 

Of  such  a performance  a mere  description  of  costume, 
gesture,  and  voice  means  very  little.  By  such  a process, 
liow  could  I hope  to  recapture  the  electricity  of  Agug- 
lia? . . . 

I doubt  if  Aguglia  herself  knows  why  or  how  she  does 
certain  things.  This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  phenom- 
ena of  the  art  of  acting.  Given  a suspicion  of  genius,  a 
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plan  of  attack,  precision,  authority,  foresight,  and  sym- 
pathy, and  the  accidental  gestures,  or  expedient  gestures, 
fall  into  place  and  become  essential  parts  of  the  inter- 
pretation. . . . 

The  successor  of  Faure  was  not  successful  in  the  part 
of  Hamlet  at  the  Paris  Opera.  He  appealed  to  his  great 
predecessor:  “I  have  carefully  studied  you  in  the  part; 
what  have  I forgotten  to  do?”  Faure  explained:  on  the 
opening  night,  finding  his  throat  clogged  at  an  important 
moment,  he  had  turned  aside  and  spat  into  his  handker- 
chief, but  to  the  audience  the  gesture  suggested  deep  emo- 
tion, and  it  was  greeted  with  a wave  of  applause.  There- 
after Faure  continued  to  do  intentionally  what  he  had 
first  done  accidentally.  So  in  Salome’s  long  silent  scene, 
between  the  entrance  of  the  king  and  the  dance,  Aguglia’s 
action  provoked  the  most  excited  comment  from  us.  It 
was  open  to  many  interpretations,  but  of  one  thing  all  of 
us  were  agreed,  it  was  absolutely  right.  Salome  Aguglia, 
repulsed  by  Jochanaan,  in  the  depths  of  despair,  suddenly 
started  and  threw  back  her  head  when  the  tetrarch  en- 
tered. Did  this  signify  merely  the  breaking  of  her  mood, 
or  did  she  then  and  there  decide  that  it  would  be  through 
Herod  she  would  he  enabled  to  fulfill  her  desire?  Later, 
long  before  she  promised  to  dance,  she  began  to  denude 
herself  of  her  golden  chains  and  her  jewels.  Had  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  accede  to  the  king’s  request,  or  was 
she  tossing  her  jewels  off  absent-mindedly  while  she 
thought  of  the  prophet;  or  was  she  imagining  herself  as 
his  jewelless  companion  in  the  wilderness? 

It  is  possible,  indeed  probable,  that  Aguglia  thought 
none  of  these  things.  It  is  very  likely  that,  with  the 
practical  carelessness  incidental  to  the  Italian  theatre, 
while  she  was  waiting  she  was  preparing  for  the  dance 
which  was  to  follow.  All  that  I mean  to  indicate  is  that 
these  possibly  careless  gestures  became  almost  great 
moments  in  the  rhythm  of  the  interpretation. 


What  a voice  the  woman  has,  now  rich  and  full  with 
the  notes  of  the  viola  da  gamba,  now  petulant  and  queru- 
lous like  a clarinet,  now  rude  and  raucous  like  a bassoon ! 
How  well  she  plays  on  this  superior  instrument.  In  her 
scene  with  Narraboth  he  stood  well  up  stage  facing  the 
audience.  She  played  the  scene  with  her  back  to  the 
footlights ; her  whole  effect  was  made  with  her  voice  and 
the  sensuous  curve  of  her  back. 

So,  too,  she  played  most  of  the  following  scene  with 
Jochanaan,  who,  by  the  way,  never  left  the  well.  The 
cistern  was  built  high,  so  that  Salome  might  lean  on  it 
with  her  elbows  while  standing,  an  effect  which  might  be 
imitated  to  advantage  in  more  pretentious  productions 
of  this  play.  John  lifted  himself  until  his  waist  line  was 
visible  and  then  stood  still,  braced  by  his  hands,  his  lower 
body  concealed,  while  she  played  the  scene  about  him. 

Aguglia,  as  Salome,  wore  a wig  of  long,  red  hair  and 
a trailing,  transparent  robe  of  tarnished  silver,  heavily 
embroidered  in  jewels.  Her  feet  were  incased  in  stilted 
sandals.  For  the  dance  she  removed  the  outer  garment 
and  disclosed  herself  in  the  quaintest  of  gold  tissue 
trousers  decorated  with  the  most  fantastic  bows  of  tied 
varicolored  ribbons.  Above  the  bare  abdomen  she  wore 
a short  bolero  jacket  of  gold  and  tassels.  The  dance  was 
oriental,  and  centered  in  the  stomach.  . . . 

She  made  the  first  request  for  the  head  on  a silver 
platter  in  a fittingly  simple  manner,  but  from  then  on 
she  absolutely  defied  tradition.  Instead  of  becoming 
angrier  and  more  forceful,  with  each  succeeding  request 
she  became  more  careless  and  childlike,  running  back  and 
forth  from  the  well,  wrapping  her  veils  about  her,  paying- 
no  heed  whatever  to  the  pleadings  of  the  tetrarch,  simply 
reiterating,  “Give  me  the  head  of  Jochanaan,”  not  in  a 
monotonous  monotone,  not  with  impatience,  but  with  the 
ingenuous  persistence  of  a spoiled  child. 

Her  antepenultimate  repetition  of  the  words  was 
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Across  fhe  hilltops  to  fhe  south 
A buoyant  breath  is  borne 
From  one  v?ho  sets  a pipe  to  mouth 
And  blovJs  against  fhe  morn. 

He  needs  must  be  a Youngling  fhing 
To  sound  so  blithe  a strain; 

Hark,  hov?  fhe  streams  are  answering 
Through  shimmering  skeins  of  rain! 


From  root  to  tvfig  fhe  sap-floods  leap 
That  ha\>e  been  dormant  long, 

For  he  has  cleft  fheir  deep  vjhite  sleep 
As  vfith  fhe  sv?ord  of  song. 

Nearer  his  mounting  measures  come; 

The  grasses  all  deploj), 

And  dance  in  green  delirium 
To  silver  notes  of  joj). 


And  j)ou  maj)  hear  fhe  four  vtfinds  crj) 
From  shore  to  shining  shore, — 

“Put  all  j)our  wintrp  sorrows  bj), 

For  Spring  is  at  j)our  door!” 
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made  with  such  legerity  that  the  effect  was  almost  too 
great  to  be  borne  in  the  theatre.  One  felt  that  the  trum- 
pets had  blown  and  the  walls  of  Jericho  were  falling, 
or  that  Samson  was  pulling  the  temple  down  around  us. 
. . . Only  the  last  time  was  she  paramount,  and  Herod, 
startled  by  the  sudden  change  of  tone,  yielded  at  once. 

The  scene  with  the  head  was  conceived  as  something 
elementally  sensuous,  and  was  carried  through  unflinch- 
ingly. I suppose  a chaste  Broadway  audience  would 
have  been  shocked  into  getting  thoroughly  drunk  in  all 
available  resorts  before  the  night  following  such  an  inter- 
pretation was  over.  Aguglia  had  bound  herself  in  a long, 
blue  veil  with  thick  meshes,  wrapped  it  about  her  head, 
her  face,  her  shoulders,  her  breast,  and  her  thighs,  but 
when  the  charger  with  its  burden  was  given  her  the  veil 
fell  from  her  face,  and  on  her  knees  before  the  head  of 


Jochanaan  she  gradually  unwound  it  from  her  body:  the 
symbol  of  disrobing  was  obvious.  Then  she  took  the  head 
from  the  charger  and  began  pushing  it  about,  following 
it  on  her  knees  from  one  side  of  the  stage  to  the  other, 
with  little  cries  of  delight,  little  exclamations  of  joy,  little 
amorous  coos,  and  finally  came  the  embrace,  in  which 
everything  was  left  to  the  imagination,  because  nothing 
was ! The  death  was  epileptic,  a lesson  learned  probably 
from  seeing  Nijinsky  die  in  “Scheherazade.” 

We  stayed  for  the  beginning  of  “Mamma  Rosa,”  long 
enough  to  see  a little  of  a very  different  Aguglia,  with 
her  own  black  hair,  in  a peasant  dress,  walking  like  a 
peasant,  uttering  comic  lines  in  a Sicilian  dialect,  with 
an  utterly  different  vocal  apparatus,  and  for  the  audience 
this  was  just  another  play,  and  they  enjoyed  it  almost 
as  much  as  they  had  “Salome.”  Carl  Van  Vechten. 


THE  ANVIL 


As  Mrs.  Conway  and  Anne  Mailing  came  within  sight 
of  the  latter’s  home,  the  girl  sighed.  A picture,  dreary  as 
all  too  habitual  things  to  youth,  met  their  eyes.  The 
front  door  of  the  straight,  square  little  house  opened,  and 
down  the  central  path  to  the  gate  came  Anne’s  great- 
aunts. 

Rebecca  Slade,  a little  taller,  a little  straighter,  a 
little  more  noticeable  in  every  way  than  Julia  Mailing, 
led,  as  she  had  led  for  thirty  years,  by  virtue,  not  of 
seniority  but  of  marriage,  that  daily  tour  of  inspection. 
As  she  plucked  off  a dead  leaf  here  and  a withered  flower 
there,  she  handed  them  to  her  sister,  who  kept  up  a cease- 
less, mildly  peevish,  generally  unanswered  stream  of 
chatter  behind  her. 

“We  ought  to  have  those  rhododendrons  up,  sister. 
They  take  too  much  room.  I’ve  said  so  for  fifteen  years, 
and  I say  so  now,  but  of  course  no  one  takes  any  notice 
of  me.  I declare  those  asters  are  finer  than  ever  we’ve 
had  any.  I always  did  like  the  purple  ones  best,  but  it 
isn’t  often  I get  anything  I like,  unless  it’s  by  accident. 
Why,  if  that  isn’t  Anne,  sister,  coming  down  the  field 
path,  and — I declare  to  goodness! — it’s  Mrs.  Conway 
with  her.  Sister,  sister,  that  means  it  must  be  settled! 
David  Conway  must  have  ashed  Anne !” 

It  was  only  at  the  mention  of  Anne  that  Rebecca  Slade 
looked  up.  On  her  dead  brother’s  grandchild  was  cen- 
tered the  affection  that  had  never,  since  his  death,  found 
an  object,  and  not  even  now  an  outlet.  Her  expression 
did  not  change,  but  her  heart  leaped  in  triumph;  were 
her  prayers  indeed  answered? 

Mrs.  Conway  and  Anne  reached  the  garden  gate. 

“Come  in,  please,”  said  Anne,  a little  nervously. 
“Aunt  Rebecca,  Mrs.  Conway  has  come  to  have  tea  with 
us.” 

There  was  an  instant  of  embarrassment.  The  visitor 
belonged  to  a class  at  whose  hands  Rebecca  Slade  and 
Julia  Mailing  had  suffered  many  things;  they  braced 
themselves  to  suffer,  for  Anne’s  sake,  whatever  more 
might  be  necessary. 

But  Mrs.  Conway’s  beautiful  voice  dispelled  all 
doubts;  it  held  a kind  of  assurance  of  indestructible 
courtesy. 

“Will  you  forgive  such  an  unceremonious  visit?”  she 
smiled.  “You  see,  I have  fallen  in  love  with  your  Anne.” 

“We  are  glad  to  see  you,”  said  Rebecca  Slade,  and 
by  the  momentary  relaxation  of  the  stern  lips  Anne  knew 
that  she  was  not  impervious  to  Mrs.  Conway’s  charm. 

They  went  toward  the  house.  At  the  porch  Anne 
stopped. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  notice  the — ancestral  anvil? 


she  asked,  with  a lightness  that  masked  her  proud,  de- 
liberate intention  to  sail  under  no  shred  of  false  colors. 

Julia  Mailing  gave  a dismayed  exclamation;  Rebecca 
Slade  stood  grimly  silent. 

“That?”  asked  Mrs.  Conway,  and  looked  up  to  the 
rather  curious  sign  that  hung  above  the  porch.  A small 
black  plaque  bore  in  gilt  letters  the  words,  “Anvil  House,” 
and  below  the  plaque  swung  a little  model  of  an  anvil  in 
highly  polished  brass.  “Please  tell  me  about  it,”  she 
helped  Anne. 

“Well,  it  has  swung  there  since  before  I was  born — 
ever  since  somebody  or  other’s  wife  insulted  Aunt  Julia 
by  supposing  she  was  ashamed  of  her  own  brother.’ 

Julia  Mailing’s  garrulous  lips  fell  apart.  “I  always 
told  you  you’d  live  to  regret  it,  sister,”  she  said,  plain- 
tively, “making  figures  of  fun  of  us  that  way.  And  now 
your  own  brother’s  grandchild  has  his  anvil  cast  up  at 
her.” 

At  the  querulous  inconsequence  of  that,  Anne  gave  a 
little  irritated  gasp  that  ended  in  a laugh.  “Oh,  Aunt 
Julia,  I’ve  not  had  it  cast  up  at  me!  Mrs.  Conway  has 
never  so  much  as  mentioned  an  anvil  or  a grandfather 
to  me.” 

“You’ve  no  call  to  speak  slightingly  of  your  grand- 
father, Anne,”  broke  in  Rebecca  Slade,  sharply.  He 
was  a good  man,  and  if  the  rector’s  daughter  did  forget 
her  birth  before  his  great  strength  and  beauty,  it  was 
not  so  much  to  her  own  undoing  as  to  his  lasting  sorrow 
when  he  married  her.” 

There  was  something  about  this  that  thrilled  Anne, 
in  spite  of  a personal  preoccupation.  “Oh,  Aunt  Re- 
becca, I love  hearing  you  talk  about  grandfather ! she 
cried,  impulsively.  “It — it  goes  like  the  Bible !” 

“Don’t  be  irreverent,  Anne,”  commanded  Rebecca 
Slade.  “And  don’t  suppose  I am  saying  anything  against 
your  grandmother,  either.  She  made  a mistake,  and  paid 
for  it  as  long  as  she  lived — but  it  killed  your  grandfather 
in  two  years.”  She  looked  musingly  across  the  corn- 
fields. “His  was  the  nobler  nature,  and  he  was  taken 
first.  I have  often  noticed  it  to  happen  so.” 

Julia  Mailing  gave  a slightly  malicious  chuckle. 
“Well,  Reuben  was  taken  a sight  time  long  enough  before 
you , sister.” 

Anne  was  on  the  point  of  laughing  at  the  palpable  hit, 
but  some  shadow  of  expression  in  Rebecca  Slade’s  face, 
usually  so  expressionless,  deterred  her. 

“And  when  did  I ever  say  that  I was  better  than 
Reuben?”  her  aunt  demanded,  with  a kind  of  passionate 
restraint.  “God  knows  I never  thought  it ! 

Anne  looked  at  her  in  a wondering  silence.  Ever 
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since  she  could  remember  she  had  been  conscious  of  this 
sense  of  mystery  whenever  her  Aunt  Rebecca  mentioned 
her  marriage.  Yet  there  was  no  mystery.  Everybody 
in  the  village  had  known  Reuben  Slade  his  parentage, 
his  harsh  upbringing,  his  flight  from  home,  his  return  as 
a middle-aged,  moderately  well-to-do  man,  his  marriage 
with  Rebecca  Mailing  (herself  on  the  far  edge  of  girl- 
hood), his  death  three  years  later.  But  now,  as  ever, 
some  inner  sense  apprised  Anne — and  with  her  today 
Mrs.  Conway — of  hidden  things. 

“Come  along  in  to  your  teas,”  said  Rebecca  Slade, 
and  in  the  homely  phrase  revealed  the  tragedy  of  Anne  s 
life,  the  thing  that  had  made  of  her  one  of  the  loneliest 
young  creatures  in  a dozen  parishes.  For  it  was  not  only 
the  rector’s  daughter  of  so  long  ago  who  had  suffered  all 
her  life.  That  social  sin  was  being  expiated  even  to  the 
third  generation.  Anne’s  father  had  been  relentlessly 
ignored  by  all  his  mother’s  relatives ; her  mother  had  been 
an  orphan.  To  Anne,  herself  left  orphaned  in  childhood, 
there  had  remained  only  enough  money  to  educate  her, 
and  her  two  great-aunts,  Rebecca  and  Julia.  No  one 
was  more  conscious  of  the  incongruity  of  Anne’s  life  since 
she  had  left  school,  a year  earlier,  than  Rebecca  Slade. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  she  could  think  of  it  without  pain. 
Thank  God,  Anne  would  not  suffer  long;  at  nineteen  her 
path  was  already  plain:  David  Conway  (his  mothers 
presence  there  testified  to  it)  had  asked  her  to  marry  him. 

She  led  the  way  into  the  cool,  low-ceilinged  parlor 
that  was  beautiful  with  the  natural  refinement  of  all  old, 
gently  used,  carefully  tended  things,  and  sat  down  to  pour 
out  tea.  In  that  familiar,  eventless  atmosphere  the  shy 
flutter  of  Anne’s  new  wings  of  thought  drooped  beneath 
the  weight  of  custom  and  convention.  There  was  some- 
thing that  had  to  be  said,  and  she  said  it,  but  it  sounded 
bald  and  immature  and  inconceivably  crude;  she  was 
saved  from  utter  defeat  only  by  the  silent  presence  of  the 
one  woman  who  had  come  with  her  to  help  her  by  under- 
standing. Even  so,  at  the  end  she  knew  that  she  had 
failed  of  all  but  words.  Julia  Mailing  had  listened  with 
slack  lips,  stricken  to  unwonted  silence  by  sheer  incom- 
prehension; Rebecca  Slade  was  sitting  bolt  upright,  pre- 
pared for  battle,  the  mental  intrenchments  of  a lifetime 
not  so  much  as  within  range  of  Anne’s  fire. 

“Listen  to  me,  Anne,”  she  said,  when  it  was  quite  cer- 
tain the  girl  had  finished.  “You’re  a child  that  s easily 
worked  on,  and  I make  no  doubt  one  of  those  new  young 
high-school  teachers  has  been  putting  ideas  into  your 
head.  But  at  the  same  time  you’re  a woman  grown,  or 
ought  to  be,  and  you’re  talking  pure  foolishness.  You 
don’t  know  where  your  true  interests  lie,  but  I do,  and 
I’m  not  going  to  let  you  throw  away  the  chai.  of  a life- 
time. You  tell  us  that  Mrs.  Conway’s  son  has — ” 

“Aunt  Rebecca,  don’t!”  Anne  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  as  if  to  shield  her  soul’s  quivering,  sensitive 
reticences.  But  it  was  on  these  that  Rebecca  Slade  was 
determined  to  direct  her  fire;  she  showed  no  mercy. 

“Yes,  but  I will,  Anne  Mailing,”  she  said,  immovably. 
“Don’t  you  understand  it’s  nothing  less  than  a miracle 
that’s  happened  to  you? — and  miracles  don’t  happen 
twice,  and  seldom  enough  once.  Mrs.  Conway  knows  it 
as  well  as  we  do,  so  why  shouldn’t  I speak  out  the  truth  ? 
Where  do  you  think  you  would  find  a husband  in  this 
village  where  you  are  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other  ? 
Would  one  of  the  landed  gentry’s  sons  look  at  you,  or 
would  you  look  at  one  of  those  below  them?  Don  t you 
suppose  I have  spent  sleepless  nights  wondering  what 
was  to  become  of  you,  and  praying  God  to  have  mercy 
on  you?  And  now  comes  the  new  electric  lighting  at 
Midhurst,  and  with  it  Mr.  Conway,  a gentleman  born 
but  no  idler  like  the  young  gentlemen  hereabouts,  and  he 


is  in  love  with  you  and  asks  you  in  marriage,  and  you ! 
— you  prattle  about  going  to  London  and  earning  your 
living,  and  taking  courses  of  this,  that  and  the  other. 
Rebecca  Slade’s  voice  was  harshly  vibrant  with  scorn. 

Anne  controlled  tremulous  lips.  “Very  well,  she 
said,  at  last.  “I  suppose  you  can  keep  me  here,  because 
I am  dependent  on  you.  But  you  cannot  make  me  marry 
Mr.  Conway.” 

“Anne!  You  would  be  so  willful,  so  wicked.  There 
was  almost  consternation  in  Rebecca  Slade’s  voice.  Yet 
you  care  for  him!  I have  seen  it;  I have 

Anne’s  lifted  head,  with  a new-found  imperiousness, 
stopped  her.  “I  can’t  help  what  you  may  think  you  have 
seen.  Aunt  Rebecca.  I will  not  do  it.  I tell  you  that 
Mr.  Conway  feels  too  sure  of  me.  Why  should  he  not, 
when  he  sees  me  here  just  waiting?  waiting  for  the 
rescue  of  marriage  with  some  one — any  one ! Oh,  don  t 
you  see  I lay  myself  open  to  contempt?  However  un- 
consciously, he  is  bound  to  feel  it,  for  how  can  I choose 
to  marry  him,  so  long  as  no  other  way  of  earning  a living 
is  open  to  me?”  Anne  was  at  the  end  of  her  words. 
Once  more  she  repeated  the  phrase  that  conveyed  so  much 
to  her,  so  little  to  Rebecca  Slade.  “He  is  sure  of  me! 

“But,  Anne,” — Rebecca  Slade  hesitated  a very  little, 
—“that  lies  with  you.  There  are  ways  every  maid  can 
use — Mrs.  Conway  knows — ” 

It  was  curious  how  each  of  them,  even  in  this  intimate 
matter  concerning  her  own  son,  counted  on  Mrs.  Conway 
knowing.  Yet  she  had  never  spoken;  she  did  not  speak 

now.  j «XT 

“Play  with  him,  you  mean?”  Anne  flashed.  No, 

Aunt  Rebecca,  I couldn’t!  Mr.  Conway  deserves  better 
of  any  woman  than  that,  and  I — I should  lose  my  self- 
respect.” 

Rebecca  Slade’s  gaunt  shoulders  gave  a sudden  twitch. 
So  there  was  one  shot,  Anne  reflected  drearily,  with 
which,  after  all,  she  had  been  able  to  reach  Aunt  Rebecca 
in  her  stronghold.  Strange  that  so  simple  a thing  could 
sting  her. 

“Anne,”  said  Rebecca  Slade,  with  a passion  of  ear- 
nestness such  as  the  girl  had  never  heard  her  voice 
express,  “marriage  is  a woman’s  crown.  You  will  find 
that  something  must  sometimes  be  sacrificed  to  attain  it. 

Anne  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  and  once  more  Re- 
becca Slade  winced.  “But  of  course  not  that,  the  girl 
said,  wonderingly;  “not  self-respect.” 

It  was  then  that  at  last  Mrs.  Conway  spoke.  For  she 
felt  an  overmastering  throb  of  sympathy  not  now  with 
Anne  but  with  Rebecca  Slade — sympathy  in  she  knew  not 
what.  But  it  made  her  want  to  help. 

“I  think,”  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  like  some 
subtle,  uniting  element  in  the  room,  “that  you  need  not 
be  troubled  about  Anne.  Her  instinct  is  a healthy  and 
natural  one.  She  feels  that  she  must  be  able  to  stand 
alone  before  she  can  test  her  willingness  to  join  hands 
with  another.  David  will  not  understand  that — not  yet, 
anyhow;  but  if  he  is  worthy  of  her  he  will  wait,  all  the 
same,  and  the  discipline  will  do  him  nothing  but  good. 
But  we  here” — her  kindling  glance  made  them  one — “we 
are  all  women,  and  we  know.  We  know  that  marriage 
isn’t  the  test  of  women’s  worth,  because  it  isn  t only  sex 
which  is  our  birthright,  but  humanity.  Our  business  is 
to  serve  God,  not  man.  We  are  women  first  human 
beings ; married  or  unmarried  afterwards.  Anne  only 
wants  to  learn  to  be  a woman  before  she  learns  to  be  a 
married  woman.” 

It  was  said  almost  lightly,  with  a half-smile,  as  though 
Mrs.  Conway  apologized  for  giving  utterance  to  what 
they  all  knew  to  be  truisms.  And  then,  for  an  appreciable 
space,  no  one  said  anything;  Mrs.  Conway  because  she 
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had  finished  and  knew  it,  Anne  because  words  could  not 
thank  the  woman  who  had  found  words  for  her,  Julia 
Mailing  because  she  was  still  swirling,  breathless,  in 
whirlpools  of  uncharted  seas,  Rebecca  Slade  because  she 
had  seen  (with  the  suddenness  to  which  sight  is  intoxicat- 
ingly  liable)  a great  light. 

It  was  as  though  the  walls  of  the  room  had  melted 
away,  leaving  her  in  a bright,  airy  space  where  strange 
breezes  fell  healingly  on  a soul  whose  sickness  had  never 
been  rightly  diagnosed  before.  “Humanity  is  our  birth- 
right.” That  was  the  miracle-working  phrase.  Yet  was 
it  ? Anne  might  have  repeated  it  a thousand  times,  with- 
out effect.  No — Rebecca  Slade  had  the  merit  of  an  un- 
flinching honesty — it  was  the  lips  that  had  uttered  it  which 
gave  the  phrase  its  tremendous  import.  For  was  not 
Mrs.  Conway  even  as  she? — yes,  better  than  she,  seeing 
she  had  children  as  well  as  marriage  to  her  credit?  Yet 
lightly,  smilingly,  with  a pride  that  was  above  pride  in 
these,  she  had  put  herself  on  their  level — on  Anne’s  and 
poor  Julia’s,  as  well  as  on  hers,  Rebecca  Slade’s.  It  was 
as  though  she  had  said:  “Yes,  I am  married;  yes,  I have 
children;  but  before  these  were,  and  even  if  they  had 
never  been,  the  solid  ground  of  womanhood  was  mine.” 
That  meant,  then, — didn’t  it? — that  she,  too,  she,  Re- 
becca Mailing  (as  she  had  been  born)  was  a creature  of 
moment  in  the  eyes  of  her  Creator;  not  only  Rebecca 
Slade,  that  curious  excrescence  that  she  had  (at  what  a 
cost!)  superimposed  and  grafted  on  the  personality  of 
Reuben  Slade. 

Through  the  rushing  torrent  of  her  thoughts  she  heard 
Mrs.  Conway’s  voice  as  it  dealt  now  kindly  and  patiently 
with  Julia  Mailing’s  released  fatuities.  She  was  aware 
of  Anne  sitting  with  slack  hands  in  a chair  opposite  her. 
But  these  things  had  for  the  moment  no  connection  with 
herself.  She  was  absorbed  in  the  tremendous  task  that 
lay  before  her.  For  what  the  great  light  required  of 
Rebecca  Slade  was  nothing  less  than  that  she  should 
remake  the  world. 

“Good-by.”  Mrs.  Conway  was  standing  beside  her, 
with  outstretched  hand.  She  had  lingered,  some  delicate 
spiritual  register  apprising  her  that  she  must  cover  what 
she  felt  to  be  an  acute  (though  unguessed)  crisis  in  Re- 
becca Slade’s  soul,  but  now  she  judged  that  the  gaunt, 
still  woman  needed  above  all  things  solitude.  She  had 
underestimated  the  strength  of  a new,  revivifying  emo- 
tion. 

“Good-by,”  said  Rebecca  Slade,  mechanically,  and 
led  the  way  down  the  path  to  the  gate.  It  was  a narrow 
path  and  not  a long  one,  but  there  was  room  and  time  in 
it  for  Rebecca  Slade  to  remake  the  world.  She  was  aware 
of  nothing  then  but  the  compelling  voice  that  calls  to 
all  in  whom  a new  faith  is  born:  “You  believe:  now  act!” 

Mrs.  Conway’s  hand  was  not  yet  on  the  gate  when 
she  acted. 

“Would  you  please  to  come  back?”  she  said.  “I  have 
something  to  tell  you — all  of  you.” 

“Eh,  dearie  me,  but  what’s  come  over  you  now,  sis- 
ter?” inquired  Julia  Mailing,  fretfully. 

For  once  Rebecca  Slade  did  not  ignore  her.  “I  have 
it  on  my  mind  to  tell,”  she  answered,  “after  thirty  years.” 

The  others  said  nothing;  they  all  followed  to  the 
house.  At  the  porch  Rebecca  Slade  paused,  looking  up 
at  the  swinging  anvil. 

“It’s  life,”  she  said,  in  a kind  of  wonder,  “that  anvil. 
I never  saw  it  before;  I never  put  it  there  with  that 
meaning.  But  it’s  life.  We  run  round  it  and  over  the 
edge  of  it — anywhere  to  twist  ourselves  into  some  shape 
we  fancy,  and  escape  the  hammer  of  God.” 

“Mercy  me-!”  murmured  Julia  Mailing,  uncomfort- 
ably. 


Mrs.  Conway  laid  a restraining  hand  on  her  arm, 
but  there  was  no  need.  Rebecca  Slade  had  not  even 
heard ; remaking  the  world  is  an  absorbing  occupation. 

“But  we  can’t,”  she  continued.  “There  comes  a time 
. . . ” Her  eyes  fell  with  a somber  fire  on  Mrs.  Con- 
way. “That’s  why  I want  you  to  hear,  too.  It  would 
never  have  been  told  but  for  you.  For  thirty  years  I’ve 
been  ashamed  to  tell,  and  only  now  this  minute  I am 
ashamed  not  to.” 

She  led  the  way  abruptly  indoors.  The  light  was  just 
beginning  to  fade  in  the  low  room,  and  Rebecca  Slade 
chose  the  darkest  corner. 

“I  was  always  set  on  marriage,”  she  began,  doggedly. 
“Seemed  to  me  a woman  didn’t  begin  to  be  anything  till 
she  was  married.  I wanted  the  position  and  the  im- 
portance and  the  flattery  of  it.  But  when  I was  twenty- 
eight  I hadn’t  got  a husband,  and  Julia  here  was  older 
still,  and  the  pair  of  us  began  to  be  left  out  of  the  reckon- 
ing with  folks.  I’d  have  married  any  one  that  asked  me 
then — the  most  shiftless  lad  in  all  the  village.  But  not 
one  of  them  did  ask  me.  And  then  we  heard  that  Reuben 
Slade  was  to  come  home.” 

There  was  a significance  in  Rebecca  Slade’s  pause, 
but  Julia  Mailing  did  not  feel  it. 

“Eh,  dearie  me!”  she  said,  reminiscently,  filling  it. 

“I  made  up  my  mind  that  day  that  I’d  have  him 
marry  me,”  continued  her  sister,  deliberately. 

“Made  up  your  mind?”  gasped  Julia  Mailing,  alive 
suddenly  to  significance  of  some  sort. 

“Yes.  He’d  used  to  take  a sight  of  notice  of  me — the 
way  a big  boy  sometimes  will  of  a mite  of  a girl.  Seemed 
to  me  I could  see  right  down  into  what  he’d  be  feeling, 
coming  home  free  and  well-to-do  after  all  those  years. 
He’d  kind  of  hanker  after  some  one  to  talk  to  and  re- 
member things  with,  and  he’d  be  softlike  and  easy  to 
work  on  till  he’d  got  used  to  the  place  a bit  again.  I 
thought  it  all  out,  and  I reckoned  the  first  woman  Reuben 
Slade  had  a bit  of  a crack  with  would  likely  seem  to  him 
the  woman  he  could  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  with.” 

“My!”  Julia  Mailing’s  faded  eyes  snapped  mali- 
ciously. “To  think  of  you  planning  it  all  out  that  way, 
sister ! I never  thought  you  could  be  so  sly !” 

A faint  color  whipped  Rebecca  Slade’s  cheeks,  but 
she  answered  stonily.  “When  a woman  gets  set  on  mar- 
riage the  way  I was,  she  won’t  stop  at  slyness.  It  wasn’t 
that  I was  set  on  Reuben  particular,  or  on  men  in  general, 
for  that  matter,  and  though  I was  partial  enough  to 
children,  it  wasn’t  for  them,  either.  What  I wanted  was 
just  marriage — to  be  Mrs.,  and  have  folk  treat  me  ac- 
cordingly, and  feel  I’d  done  what  women  came  into  the 
world  for.  I never  seemed  to  understand  that  about 
women — serving  God.”  She  paused,  searching  her  soul. 
“And  yet,”  she  acknowledged,  “I  can  see  now  that  I did 
know  it  all  the  time,  and  that’s  why  doing  what  I did 
never  gave  me  a mite  of  happiness.” 

“What  did  you  do,  sister?”  asked  Julia  Mailing,  with 
devouring  curiosity. 

Mrs.  Conway’s  glance  met  Anne’s  as  they  both  winced 
from  that  vulgarity  of  inquisitiveness,  but  they  could  do 
nothing,  their  eyes  admitted;  this  was  part  of  the  price 
that  Rebecca  Slade  had  to  pay. 

She  did  not  shirk  it.  “You  remember  that  day  we 
met  Mrs.  Thompson,  Julia,  and  she  told  us  Reuben  had 
written  to  ask  if  he  could  have  lodgings  at  the  farm?” 

Julia  Mailing  only  nodded  now.  Curiosity  had  be- 
come like  the  hunger  of  a starving  man  in  her — not  to 
be  balked  or  delayed  by  words. 

“She  was  only  waiting  to  hear  what  train  to  send  the 
trap  to,  to  meet  him  the  next  day  in  Midhurst.  Well,  I 
was  in  their  lane  that  evening,  but  the  postman  never 
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came.  So  the  next  morning  I was  there  again,  and  as 
I caught  sight  of  him  I started  walking  toward  Thomp- 
son’s, and  when  he  caught  me  up  I offered  to  deliver  the 
letter  for  him.  It  was  a hot  day  and  he  was  glad  enough, 
having  known  me  all  my  life  and  his  wife  chancing  to 
be  sick.  When  I was  alone  I turned  the  letter  over.  I’d 
got  everything  with  me  in  a basket,  ready  to  steam  it 
open,  but  as  it  happened  there  was  no  need.  The  en- 
velope was  hardly  stuck,  and  it  didn’t  take  two  minutes 
to  read  what  was  inside  and  fasten  it  up  again.  Then  I 
walked  on  to  the  farm,  and  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Thompson, 
along  with  two  pots  of  our  mulberry  jam  I’d  taken  with 
me  as  an  excuse.  I let  on  I was  in  a hurry,  so  as  she 
couldn’t  read  the  letter  before  I went,  and  tell  me  the 
train:  folks  might  have  talked  then.  And  that  afternoon 
I walked  into  Midhurst,  and  it  all  happened  just  as  I’d 
planned.  I was  passing  the  station  as  the  London  train 
came  in,  and  there  was  Reuben,  and  the  trap  waiting, 
and  I looked  at  him  and  he  looked  at  me,  and  in  a minute 
he’d  got  my  name  and  was  chattering  like  a boy,  and  I 
was  in  the  trap  beside  him.” 

“And  you  brought  him  here  to  his  tea,”  Julia  Mailing 
added.  “Oh,  I remember — I remember ! And  there  was 
I thinking  it  all  just  chance,  and  envying  you.  And  all 
the  time— my,  but  you  were  deep  about  it,  sister!” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Rebecca  Slade.  “And  all  the  time  my 
slyness  was  like  a sword  turning  in  my  heart.  But  I 
wouldn’t  give  in.  I got  married,  and  Reuben  was  real 
fond  of  me,  and  I grew  to  see  I’d  married  a good  man 
and  to  respect  him,  but  as  for  love — there  was  the  sword 
between  us  to  prevent  that.  He  never  knew,  though ; he 
wasn’t  one  to  talk  much  himself,  in  the  ordinary  wav,  and 
he  just  thought  I was  the  same.  And  then  quite  sudden- 
like one  day  I found  I’d  done  it  all  for  nothing.  It 
seemed  he’d  many  a time  thought  of  me  all  those  years, 
and  specially  how  I’d  told  a lie  to  his  father  once  to  save 
him  a beating — and  got  one  from  mine  myself  instead. 
And  he’d  made  up  his  mind  to  ask.  me,  if  I wasn’t  wed, 
before  ever  he  saw  me  at  Midhurst.  I came  near  that 
day  to  letting  on  what  I’d  done,  but  I passed  it  off  with 
a bit  of  a cry,  and  I think  Reuben  was  all  the  more  set 
on  me  after  it,  me  not  being  given  to  that  sort  of  thing. 
He  only  lived  three  years,  but  every  day  of  them  I was 
in  mortal  fear  I’d  maybe  fall  ill  and  wander  in  my  speech, 
or  say  something  in  a dream.  ...” 

Rebecca  Slade’s  voice  ceased  naturally ; she,  too,  had 
the  instinct  for  stopping  when  she  had  finished. 

To  two  of  her  listeners  the  picture  she  had  drawn  was 
complete  in  poignant  bareness.  It  was  Julia  Mailing 
who  broke  the  silence. 

“Well,  you  brought  a judgment  on  yourself  and  no 
mistake,”  she  said,  with  pious  relish. 

“Oh,  don’t !”  It  was  a cry  of  pain  wrung  from  Anne. 
She  flung  her  hot  cheek  against  Rebecca  Slade’s,  as 
though  to  shield  her  from  the  waspishness  of  a world  for 
which  Julia  Mailing  stood. 

And  Rebecca  Slade  kindled  to  the  warmth  of  that 
embrace.  She  had  reckoned  on  paying  the  price,  not  on 
the  reward  of  this  new,  sweet  kinship  with  the  one  human 
being  she  loved.  F or  a moment  there  was  utter  stillness 
in  the  darkening  room. 

“Has  anybody  here  by  any  chance  kidnaped  my 
mother?”  A dark  head  was  thrust  in  at  the  window;  a 
laughing  voice  was  suddenly  engulfed  in  the  silence. 

“Hullo !”  it  protested,  after  a moment.  “Do  we,  then, 
talk  of  graves,  of  worms  and  epitaphs?” 

Anne’s  young  laugh  broke  nervously.  She  gave  Re- 
becca Slade’s  arm  an  urgent  squeeze.  To  that  complete, 
involuntary  trust  the  older  woman  responded  with  a 
thrill  of  joy. 


“We  were  talking  of  Anne’s  future,  Mr.  Conway,” 
she  said,  gravely. 

“But  wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  her  immediate  future  were 
to  walk  round  the  garden  with  me?”  begged  the  young 
man,  ingratiatingly. 

Rebecca  Slade  was  suddenly  conscious  of  that  enfran- 
chisement of  spirit  that  comes  of  remaking  the  world. 
She  felt  David  Conway’s  charm;  she  also  felt  and  took 
fire  at  his  sureness. 

“Anne  has  decided  to  go  to  London,”  she  began — 
and  there  stopped.  There  was  something  else,  she  saw, 
that  her  new  world  demanded  of  her ; in  it  the  young  had 
the  right  even  to  fight  their  own  battles.  “Anne,”  she 
said,  “you  would  like  to  go  and  speak  to  Mr.  Conway 
about  it?” 

The  girl  rose  and  left  the  room.  Her  going  let  in  a 
shaft  of  lamplight  from  the  hall.  The  pleasant,  familiar 
glow  of  it  seemed  to  release  Julia  Mailing  from  discom- 
fortable heights.  She  fidgeted  on  her  chair. 

“Isn’t  it  time  you  told  Ellen  about  supper,  sister?” 
she  demanded,  fretfully.  “Mrs.  Conway  and  her  son  will 
have  missed  their  dinner-hour  by  long  enough.” 

Rebecca  Slade  looked  with  a smile  of  sudden  tender- 
ness at  the  little,  faded  woman  who  would  never  know  the 
glory  of  remaking  the  world.  But  at  least  she  should 
touch  that  which  was  tangible  in  it. 

“Will  you  tell  Ellen,  Julia?”  she  said,  and  with  a 
word  broke  the  pedestal  of  marriage  from  which  she  had 
ruled  her  sister  for  thirty  years. 

Julia  Mailing  stared  at  her,  incredulously.  “Me, 
sister?  Order  supper?” 

Rebecca  Slade  rose.  It  was  as  though  she  thrust  off, 
for  good  and  all,  an  intolerable  weight.  “Why  not?” 
she  demanded,  happily.  “You’re  the  eldest,  anyhow, 
aren’t  you?” 

So  to  Julia  Mailing,  too,  came,  though  in  dim  and 
concrete  fashion,  the  perception  of  a new  world.  She  had 
reached,  in  a delighted  bustle,  the  open  door  when  her 
sister’s  voice  arrested  her. 

“Why — why — ” it  said,  in  a kind  of  happy  amaze- 
ment, “I  never  saw  that  before !” 

They  followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes. 

“That  frame  in  the  hall,  sister?”  questioned  Julia 
Mailing,  astounded.  “Why,  as  if  it  hadn’t  hung  there 
since  we  were  maids ! And  as  if  you  didn’t  know  Anne’s 
grandmother  brought  it  from  the  Rectory  when  she  ran 
away !” 

“Yes— yes,”  acknowledged  Rebecca  Slade.  “But  she 
took  it  to  mean  the  love  she  bore  her  lover,  and  when  she 
found  that  turn  to  bitterness  in  her  heart,  she  wouldn’t 
have  it  hang  in  her  room  any  longer.  And  I — poor  fool 
that  I was  ! — reckoned  she  was  justly  punished  for  twist- 
ing words  that  meant  religion  into  meaning  earthly  love. 
And  now  I see  that  we  were  both  wrong.  Things” — 
Rebecca  Slade  hesitated  an  instant  before  a barrier  of 
lifelong  reserve,  and  then  beat  it  down — “things  like  that 
— beautiful  things— haven’t  got  any  meaning  tied  up 
tightly  that  way ; they  mean  whatever  you  most  need  them 
to  mean,  I reckon.” 

Mrs.  Conway’s  lips  parted  to  take  in  a quick  breath. 
But,  after  all,  she  did  not  speak.  For  she  saw  she  was 
alone  in  recognizing  that  Rebecca  Slade  had,  out  of  a 
native,  though  disused,  feeling  for  art,  defined  it. 

“Yes,  read  it,”  urged  Rebecca  Slade,  who  had  heard 
but  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  quick-drawn  breath. 

Mrs.  Conway  lent  the  beauty  of  her  voice  to  Rebecca 
Slade’s  new  world. 

“ ‘There  is  an  hour,’  ” she  read,  softly,  “ ‘wherein  a 
man  might  be  happy  all  his  life,  could  he  find  it.’  ” 

V.  H.  Friedlaender. 
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sense,  to  learn  how  the  Russians  behave 
at  parties,  at  the  movies,  during  domestic 
complications — how  they  talk  and  dress 
and  live. 

"The  Secret  City,”  by  Hugh  Walpole;  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York;  $1.60  net. 
* * 

THE  PILGRIMS  AND  TIIEIR  HISTORY 

Roland  G.  Usher  writes  entertainingly 
of  an  old  subject,  and  breathes  new  inter- 
est in  it.  His  book  is  a demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  story  of  life, 
however  ancient,  which  has  been  wholly 
told.  Mr.  Usher  has  found  new  data,  even 
if  of  comparatively  immaterial  nature,  and 
he  presents  new  conclusions  and  interpre- 
tations. Among  the  minutiae  yielded  by 
his  research  is  his  discovery  that  there  was 
no  Delft  ware  on  the  Mayflower.  This 
will  humble  certain  collectors,  and  crash 
many  hypocritical  dishes. 

"The  Pilgrims  and  Their  History,”  by  Roland 
G.  Usher;  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  $2  net. 

* * 

MRS.  PRIVATE  PEAT 

The  wife  of  Private  Peat,  Canadian 
soldier-author-lecturer,  capitalizes  her 
husband’s  reputation  in  a volume  that  un- 
doubtedly will  find  sufficient  market 
through  the  title  alone.  The  book  con- 
tains a preachment  highly  colored  by 
youthful  fervor.  Mrs.  Peat’s  sermon  is 
for  the  home  builder ; she  erects  the  vision 
of  a household  established  on  a much  bet- 
ter economic  basis  than  is  common  to  the 
present  day,  and  she  discusses  national 
service  for  women,  war  brides,  the  future 
of  the  nations,  and  her  own  husband. 

“Mrs.  Private  Peat,”  by  Herself;  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

* * 

THE  MARINES  AT  BELLEATJ  WOOD 

Brigadier-General  A.  W.  Catlin,  as 
colonel  of  the  Sixth  regiment  of  Marines, 
directed  his  part  of  the  battle  of  Belleau 
Wood  from  the  bottom  of  a trench  where 
he  was  lying,  in  great  danger  of  death 
through  loss  of  blood,  after  a German 
sniper  had  put  a bullet  through  his  right 
lung.  The  situation  is  vividly  described 
in  General  Catlin’s  book,  “With  the  Help 
of  God  and  a Few  Marines,”  written  in 
collaboration  with  Walter  A.  Dyer.  The 
story  of  the  Marines  in  France  is  told 
with  authority  and  interest,  and  is  sup- 
plemented by  a complete  list  of  their  per- 
sonal citations  for  gallantry. 

"With  the  Help  of  God  and  a Few  Marines,” 
by  Brigadier-General  A.  W.  Catlin,  with 
the  collaboration  of  Walter  A.  Dyer;  Dou- 
bleday, Page  & Company,  New  York;  $1.50 


but  ruin  could  teach  anything,  and  Brieux 
brings  him  to  the  logical  outcome  of  his 
silliness. 

Literary  vagaries  and  poses,  the  sham 
eccentricity  and  real  selfishness  which  take 
root  in  the  familiar  fallacy  of  mistaking 
the  desire  to  succeed  for  ability  to  Accom- 
plish, form  the  subject  of  “Artists’  Fam- 
ilies.” Brieux’s  little  group  of  pseudo- 
poets might  just  have  completed  one  of 
Mr.  Kreymborg’s  “Anthologies,”  so  radi- 
cal, so  iconoclastic,  so  new  are  they.  The 
comedy  is  keenly  intellectual. 

There  is  little  action,  but  enough  to 
carry  the  point;  the  dialogue  is  concisely 
dramatic,  real  conversation:  not  the  ser- 
monizing lectures  of  Brieux’s  more  seri- 
ous and  later  plays.  It  is  not  Moliere,  but 
it  is  more  or  less  after  the  fashion. 

“Artists’  Families,”  by  Eugene  Brieux;  Dou- 
bleday, Page  & Company,  New  York;  75 
cents  net. 

* * 

THE  BRITISH  NAVY  IN  THE  WAR 

Arthur  H.  Pollen’s  book,  “The  British 
Navy  in  Battle,”  which  was  well  received 
in  England,  has  been  brought  out  in  the 
United  States  by  Doubleday,  Page  & Com- 
pany. It  affords  the  public  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  its  first  authoritative 
information  on  what  the  naval  forces  did 
in  the  war.  To  seagoing  men  it  should 
appeal  strongly,  because  of  the  large  vol- 
ume of  technical  matter  it  contains. 

"The  British  Navy  in  Battle,”  by  Arthur 
H.  Pollen;  Doubleday,  Pagg  & Company, 
New  York;  $2.50  net. 


Books  Received 

“The  Duchess  of  Siona,”  by  Ennest  Good- 
win; Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston; 
$1.60  net. 

“Five  Somewhat  Historical  Plays,”  by 
Phillip  Moeller;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York; 
$1.50  net. 

“The  Manse  at  Barren  Rocks,”  by  Albert 
Benjamin  Cunningham;  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York;  $1.40  net. 

“Christopher,”  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge;  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York;  $2  net. 

“Voltaire  in  His  Letters,”  by  S.  G.  Tallen- 
tyre;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York;  $3.50 
net. 

“Alsace-Lorraine  Since  1870,”  by  Barry 
Cerf;  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York; 
$1.50  net. 

“The  Song  of  the  Sirens,”  by  Edward  Lucas 
White;  E.  P.  Dutton  & Company,  New  York; 
$1.90  net. 
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SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

EMIL  OBERHOFFER,  Conductor 
1918 Sixteenth  Season 1919 

Auditorium  — Minneapolis 


19th  Popular  Concert 

SOLOIST: 

HENRY  J.  WILLIAMS 

HARP 

Sunday,  March  23,  at  3:30 

Prices — 25c,  35c,  50c  and  75c 


FINAL 

Symphony  Concert 

SOLOIST: 

JOHN  MC  CORMACK 

TENOR 

Friday,  March  28,  at  8:15 

Prices— $2.50,  $2.00  and  $1.50 


Auditorium  Down  Town  Ticket  Office 
Cable  Piano  Co.  : Nicollet  at  Eighth 


Le  Livre  Contemporain 

A magazine  devoted  Sent  free  on 

to  French  Literature  application. 

SCHOENHOF  BOOK  CO. 

French  Bookshop 

128  Tremont  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


(^ovfn&^jDu.  its* 

Tfjth  "floor- 

^j/A.iDncojboLiiS. 


net. 


* * 

ARTISTS*  FAMILIES 


This  little  Drama  League  volume  intro- 
duces Brieux  to  American  readers  in  a 
less  painfully  solemn  and  didactic  mood 
than  that  in  which  he  burst  upon  their 
astonished  gaze  through  “Damaged 
Goods”  and  “Maternity.”  “Artists’  Fam- 
ilies” is  not  a comedy  according  to  the 
superficial  criterion  which  demands  a 
happy  ending  in  the  removal  and  straight- 
ening out  of  all  foregoing  confusions.  It 
is  comic  for  the  more  philosophical  reason 
that  the  hero  is  not  fatally  enmeshed  and 
thwarted  by  circumstances;  there  is  al- 
ways a clear  way  out  of  his  difficulties 
which  he  is  always  too  stupid  to  perceive. 
There  is  no  conventional  about-face  in 
the  last  act  wherein  Tervaux,  as  under  the 
usual  method,  feels  the  effect  of  his  folly 
and  mends  his  ways.  Tervaux  is  por- 
trayed as  the  sort  of  man  whom-  nothing 


POWERS  MERCANTILE  COMPANY  announce 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Leonard  H.  Wells  for 
Europe,  March  29,  in  quest  of  Rare  and  Important 
Books,  First  Editions,  Bindings,  Prints,  Etc.  Your 
commissions  are  respectfully  solicited. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  MESOPOTAMIA 

One  of  the  bright  spots  in  a world  trou- 
bled, anxious,  and  confused  by  the  per- 
sistent reverberations  of  the  passing 
storms  of  war  is  to  be  found  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. That  center  of  the  trade  and 
learning  of  a by-gone  age,  that  once  smil- 
ing and  prosperous  granary  of  an  ancient 
world,  had  sunk  into  insignificance  and 
poverty.  Its  fields  were  deserts;  its  fer- 
tilizing canals  were  choked  and  dry;  its 
cities  were  mere  shadows  of  themselves, 
pathetic  reminders  of  a glorious  past;  its 
peoples  had  dwindled  in  numbers,  their 
intellects  dulled  and  their  initiative  de- 
stroyed; and  had  degenerated  into  mere 
squalid  town-dwellers  or  nomad  tribes. 

Under  the  corrupt  rule  and  blighting 
tyranny  of  its  Turkish  conquerors  a 
mighty  and  flourishing  empire,  judged  by 
ancient  standards,  had  become  a desert 
haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  its  past  glories. 

But  already  the  scene  is  changing.  With 
surprising  rapidity  the  old  characteristics 
are  returning  to  the  land  of  the  Caliphs. 
Mosul,  Bagdad,  and  Basra  will  yet  renew 
their  ancient  traditions  as  centers  of  com- 
merce and  of  art;  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  will  yet  bear  seawards  the  vast 
produce  of  a soil  needing  only  moisture 
to  become  prolific  in  remarkable  degree. 

Lord  Curzon  recently  gave,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  a review  of  the  situation.  He 
said: 

“In  Mesopotamia  we  have  now  been  se- 
curely established  for  over  two  years.  The 
advance  made  in  that  time  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  country  in  respect  of  irriga- 
tion, agriculture,  the  introduction  of  agri- 
cultural machinery,  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, in  fact,  in  the  development  of  the 
country  from  every  point  of  view,  has  been 
amazing.  More  has  been  done  in  two  years 
than  was  done  in  the  five  preceding  cen- 
turies, and  it  is  a proud  experience  to 
those  Englishmen  who  go  to  Mesopotamia 
to  do  their  share  in  this  great  work. 

“Similar  work  is  being  done  in  Pales- 
tine and  Syria.  The  same  progress  is  be- 
ing made,  roads  have  been  made  or  re- 
made, railways  have  been  laid,  wells  have 
been  dug  or  reopened.  The  country  is 
paying  its  way  and  enjoying  prosperity 
which  it  never  had  and  never  could  have 
enjoyed  under  Turkish  rule.” 

Here  are  factors  to  be  reckoned;  and 
by  none  more  carefully  than  by  the  grain 
growers  of  the  American  prairies.  In  the 
semi-tropical  climate  of  western  Asia,  with 
a soil  of  undoubted  fertility,  tilled  by  a 
people  already  awakening,  as  it  were,  from 
a long  sleep  and  spurred  on  by  dreams  of 
the  re-creation  of  a past  rich  in  traditions 
of  wealth  and  greatness,  the  Asiatic  prov- 
inces snatched  from  the  grip  of  the  Turk 
bid  fair  to  rank  as  formidable  competitors 
in  the  grain  markets  of  the  world. 

— Manitoba  Free  Press  (Winnipeg). 
* * 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  FRANCE 

Although  France,  to  a peculiar  degree, 
is  preoccupied  with  one  great  question, 
namely,  the  work  of  peace-making  going 
on  in  her  midst,  nevertheless,  the  careful 
observer  will  see  many  great  issues  gather- 


ing force  beneath  the  surface,  ready  to 
break  out  into  activity  the  moment  the 
present  overriding  issue  is  settled.  Among 
these,  few  are  more  prominent  than  the 
question  of  woman  suffrage  and  women’s 
rights  generally. 

Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
War,  woman  suffrage  was  one  of  the  great 
questions  in  France,  as  in  many  other 
countries.  It  was  being  eagerly  pressed 
in  various  quarters,  and  if  the  mass  of  the 
people  had  still  much  to  learn  before  suf- 
frage could  be  said  to  be  really  a national 
issue,  nevertheless  it  was  gathering  to  it- 
self a steadily  growing  army  of  able  and 
convinced  supporters. 

In  August,  1914,  all  discussion  on  this 
matter,  as  on  so  many  other  matters,  came 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  and  within  a few 
weeks  the  women  of  France  were  engaged, 
in  ever-increasing  numbers,  in  proving 
their  ability  to  do  a thousand  and  one 
things  which  they  had  long  claimed  they 
could  do  and  had  a right  to  do.  The 
extent  and  thoroughness  with  which  they 
did  these  things  are,  of  course,  a matter 
of  history. 

Everywhere,  women  have  proved  them- 
selves capable,  and  more  than  capable,  of 
taking  the  place  of  men,  and  it  is,  conse- 
quently, on  a very  different  basis  that 
women  are,  today,  once  again  bringing- 
forward  their  demand  for  a share  in  the 
government  of  their  country.  The  situa- 
tion has  indeed  changed  out  of  all  recogni- 
tion. The  theories  of  centuries  have  every- 
where been  swept  aside  and  falsified,  and 
so  great  has  been  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances that  the  whole  process  has  largely 
taken  place  unnoticed. 

As  Mme.  Colette  Yver,  the  famous 
French  author,  declared  in  conversation 
with  a representative  of  this  paper,  re- 
cently, when  all  the  men  were  drawn  by 
the  war  from  the  different  positions  they 
occupied,  women  very  naturally  filled  the 
vacant  places.  “Brutal  and  urgent  neces- 
sity” constrained  them  to  do  so,  not  polit- 
ical considerations,  nor  the  decisions  of 
moralists  and  thinkers. 

( Continued  on  page  335.) 


CHAS.  GERDES 

piilliilllllllljpiilllllllli  Groceries  !iiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii| 

Meats  | 

I This  is  the  most  puzzling  time  H 
1 of  the  year  for  the  housewife  m 
1 — the  slow  passing  of  winter  jj 
1 and  the  reluctant  approach  of  1 
1 spring.  The  sumptuous,  hearty  jj 
| viands  cease  to  appeal  and  the  jj 
1 daintier  dishes  are  unseason-  §j 
1 able.  Realizing  the  dilemma,  jj 
1 the  Gerdes  store  is  receiving  jj 
1 daily  consignments  of  things  1 
§§  appetizing  that  attract  the  eye  J 
g and  please  the  palate. 

Relishes  1 

CHAS.  GERDES 

1818-1820  Lyndale  Avenue  South 

MINNEAPOLIS 


815  Nicollet  Avenue,  MINNEAPOLIS 

Every  woman  who  wishes  to  be 
well  dressed  will  wear  a fur 
coatee  or  scarf  with  her  spring 
suit.  We  have  a complete  line 
in  all  the  fashionable  FURS. 


A Tailored  Suit 
for  Easter  Time 

To  lie  in  style  you  must  have  clothes 
Tailor-made.  Call  and  inspect  our 
models  and  compare  them  with*  the 
best  shown  elsewhere.  Our  work- 
manship, fittings,  Qualities  and 
prices  will  satisfy  you. 

R.  C.  Nielsen  & Sons 

Exclusive  Ladies'  Tailors  and 
Garment  Makers 

1036  Nicollet  MINNEAPOLIS 


C U N A R D 
ANCHOR 

ANCHOR-DONAIPSON 


HALIFAX  TO  LIVERPOOL 

Carmania March  24 

NEW  YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL 

AQUITANIA April  5 

Orduna April  8 

NEW  YORK  TO  SOUTHAMPTON 

MAURETANIA APRIL  12 

ST.  JOHNS  TO  GLASGOW 

Saturnia April  15 


3rd  St.  and  2nd  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 


MORRISSEY 

211  Essex  Building,  Tenth  Street  and 
Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis 

GOWNS,  SUITS 
COATS  and  WRAPS 
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General  trade  is  picking  up,  and  the 
Country  is  in  for  better  times.  This  is 
the  view  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
revival  of  speculative  activity  in  Wall 
Street,  for  the  increased  public  absorp- 
tion of  securities  has  been  of  the  sort 
which  reflects  a prevailing  belief  in  better 
times. 

Much  of  the  buying  has  been  discrim- 
inating. It  has  come  from  good  sources. 
Actual  investors  have  been  picking  up 
seasoned  dividend-paying  stocks  and  hold- 
ing them  for  income-producing  purposes. 
These  changes  have  been  suggestive  of 
the  broadening  public  interest  in  a market 
which  has  had  much  to  reflect  in  the  shift- 
ing of  industry  from  a war  to  a peace 
basis. 

INCREASING  OPTIMISM 

The  American  people  are  expressing 
their  optimism  in  various  ways.  Statis- 
tics covering  the  building  operations  in 
the  United  States  reflect  increases  in 
building  values  of  many  large  cities.  The 
average  gain  has  been  more  than  twenty- 
four  per  cent  in  nine-tenths  of  the  cities 
under  observation.  This  is  significant, 
since  the  building  industry  has  been  for 
some  time  almost  stagnant.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  the  revival  in  this  quarter 
will  go  farther,  as  the  spring  advances. 

The  country  is  gradually  returning  to 
a more  normal  basis  of  living  costs,  al- 
though the  average  weekly  price  for  food- 
stuffs has  of  late  shown  a fractional  ad- 
vance. In  other  respects,  however,  living 
expenses  are  being  lowered,  and  the  aver- 
age family  is  finding  it  somewhat  less  dif- 
ficult to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Some  of  the  large  firms  and  corpora- 
tions which  a year  or  so  ago  provided  a 
special  bonus  for  their  employees  to  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  living  have  returned 
to  the  old  basis  of  wages.  This  move  has 
been  due  to  the  genuine  belief  that  the 
cost  of  sustaining  the  average  family  is 
less  burdensome  than  it  was  a few  months 
ago. 

STRONG  POINTS 

The  country’s  bank  position  is  very 
sound.  A recent  statement  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  shows  that  it  would 
be  conceivably  possible  for  the  member- 
banks  to  almost  double  their  loan  account 
and  keep  within  the  law.  No  such  ex- 
pansion would  be  permitted,  of  course, 
except  in  a dire  emergency.  But  the  fact 
that  such  an  increase  would  be  possible  is 
suggestive  of  the  basic  strength  of  under- 
lying conditions. 

The  banks  are  nearing  the  season,  prob- 
ably, when  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
finance  a genuine  revival  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity. It  requires  more  capital  to  sus- 
tain a broad  business  expansion  these  days 
than  it  did  when  average  prices  were 
much  lower  and  the  pace  was  less  rapid. 


to  raise  five  hundred  million  dollars,  how- 
ever, but  in  such  a situation  as  now  ex- 
ists, the  relief  will  be  soon  forthcoming, 
if  it  is  actually  required. 

Immense  outlays  have  to  be  made  for 
rails,  cars  and  equipment.  This  buying 
will  be  the  most  intelligent  that  the  equip- 
ment markets  have  ever  seen.  The  Rail- 
road Administration,  in  acting  for  all  the 
carriers,  is  virtually  the  one  big  buyer  in 
the  equipment  market.  It  can  command 
much  better  terms  than  a number  of 
smaller  buyers  could  secure.  These  orders 
will  be  given  out  as  soon  as  the  funds  are 
provided  and  the  details  can  be  arranged. 

NEW  VICTORY  LOAN 

Banking  interests  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity of  placing  the  new  government  loan 
with  actual  investors.  In  a large  measure 
the  forthcoming  issue  will  be  a business 
man’s  loan,  in  the  sense  that  it  runs  for 
a short  period  and  provides  just  the  sort 
of  secondary  reserve  which  the  well-to-do 
business  man  requires  in  these  days  of 
high  operating  charges. 

Fully  as  much  effort  will  be  put  forth 
to  make  this  loan  a success  as  was  ex- 
erted in  any  of  the  previous  campaigns. 
The  indications  are  that  the  new  loan 
will  take  in  many  new  buyers,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  who  applied  for  the  previous 
offerings.  Full  details  have  not  been  de- 
termined upon,  but  the  indications  are 
that  the  loan  will  rqeet  with  a ready  re- 
sponse. 

INCREASED  SPECULATION 

Wall  Street  has  had  a good  stock  mar- 
ket of  late,  and  there  has  been  a mate- 
rially broader  inquiry,  with  noteworthy 
buying  of  industrial  shares.  It  looks  as 
if  the  market  was  headed  for  still  higher 
prices,  and  that  it  would  broaden  under 
the  influence  of  increased  public  support. 
There  may  be  setbacks  and  occasional  sell- 
ing movements,  but  high-grade  securities 
and  seasoned  dividend-paying  stocks  are 
in  much  better  demand  than  they  have 
been. 

It  seems  fair  to  assume  that,  if  the 
stock  market  retains  its  strength  until 
after  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  has  been 
marketed,  there  will  be  a material  ad- 
vance, with  increased  speculation  in  va- 
rious quarters.  The  outlook  for  specu- 
lation is  very  interesting.  Enough  has 
happened  within  the  last  few  weeks  to 
indicate  that  there  will  not  be  many  re- 
strictions imposed  by  money  conditions. 

It  looks  as  if  the  whole  market  would 
sell  considerably  higher  within  a few 
weeks.  April  is  frequently  a month  of 
excited  speculation,  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  next  month  the  United 
States  government  will  put  through  one 
of  the  most  unique  short-term  loan  experi- 
ments that  has  ever  been  attempted  in 
American  finance. 

READJUSTMENT 

Action  by  the  steel-makers  in  accepting 
the  proposal  to  confer  with  the  govern- 
ment authorities  about  lowering  prices  to 
a level  at  which  consumers  will  buy,  in- 
stead of  reaching  such  a basis  by  succes- 
sive declines,  has  had  a good  effect,  sen- 
timentally at  least.  This  is  because  the 
government,  being  the  heaviest  buyer,  will 


exercise  a powerful  interest  upon  othei 
buyers.  In  the  course  of  previous  read- 
justment periods,  it  has  often  been  the 
case  that  the  decision  by  some  large  buy- 
er to  re-enter  the  market  has  been  ef- 
fective in  broadening  the  general  con- 
sumptive demand.  The  probability  is, 
therefore,  that  other  steel  consumers  will 
find  it  advisable  to  load  up  with  supplies 
around  the  prevailing  price  basis. 

EXTENDING  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Provision  in  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan 
bill  for  the  lending  of'  one  billion  dollars 
by  the  War  Finance  Corporation  for  pur- 
poses of  foreign  trade  expansion  will 
make  it  possible  to  extend  American  in- 
terests in  foreign  fields,  though  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  tell  just  what  will  result 
from  this  attempt  to  promote  the  financ- 
ing of  foreign  trade.  About  seventy-five 
foreign  selling  corporations  have  been 
organized  in  this  country  under  the  terms 
of  the  Webb  law,  and  unless  all  signs 
fail  an  unusual  effort  will  be  put  forth 
before  long  to  extend  American  trade  in- 
terests in  foreign  fields. 

Another  instrument  of  credit  which  is 
coming  into  more  general  use,  and  which 
will  be  helpful  in  strengthening  our  for- 
eign trade  abroad,  is  the  acceptance.  The 
indications  are  that  these  foreign  ac- 
ceptances will  soon  be  generally  held  by 
the  banks  of  all  the  reserve  centers.  The 
laws  of  various  states  have  been  changed 
so  as  to  permit  savings  banks  to  invest  in 
acceptances  which  have  been  indorsed  by 
some  member-bank. 

Should  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  act  be  amended  so  as  to  allow 
savings  banks  to  rediscount  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  the  acceptance 
system  would  be  further  extended  in  this 
country.  And  foreign  banking  experts 
agree  that  nothing  short  of  a general  de- 
velopment of  the  acceptance  system  will 
provide  us  with  the  facilities  necessary 
to  adequately  extend  American  trade  in 
foreign  fields. 

New  York.  William  Justus  Boies. 


WHITE, 

GRUBBS  & CO. 

INVESTMENT 

BONDS 

State  Savings  Bank  Building 
ST.  PAUL 


Burglary — Robbery  — Holdup 

INSURANCE 

Phelps-Eastman  Company 

McKnight  Building,  Minneapolis 


ASSISTING  THE  RAILROADS 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  the 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollar 
revolving  fund  for  resort  to  by  the  rail- 
roads has  forced  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration to  seek  the  co-operation  of  banks 
and  banking-houses  in  providing  the  nec- 
essary funds.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 


DRAKE-BALLARD  COMPANY 


Capital  and  Surplus: 
$750,000 


Farm  Mortgages 

Established  1880 


Second  Floor,  Palace  Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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SEAM  WAIST  SUITS 

and  Other  Spring  Styles 


MERCHANTS  OF 
FINE  CLOTHES 


The  vogue  for  suits  with  fitted  waists  has  received 
especial  consideration  at  this  store.  In  our  ready-for- 
service  section  these  styles  will  be  found  in  a variety 
of  rich  fabrics  both  in  fancy  effects  and  plain  colors. 
Similar  styles  are  shown  in  overcoats. 

Many  of  the  exclusive  patterns  shown  in  our  custom 
section  are  particularly  appropriate  for  this  style  of  suit. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  CLOTHING  HOUSE 

Established  1882  MINNEAPOLIS  Hennepin  at  6th 


It f-1  C Interim  Certificates 
LJKJ IlVi O First  Mortgage 

— — — Municipal 

Corporation 

Steel  Plate  Engraved, 

Lithographed,  Printed. 

We  are  producing  them  every  day. 

Our  shop  is  specially  equipped 
for  this  work. 

Call,  phone  or  write. 


Hahn  & Harmon  Co.,  Printers 

!J?aIn  ML  410  Fifth  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis 


SKELLET  Express  & 

COMPANY  Storage 

Packi ng, Moving,  Stori ng and  Shi ppi ngHouse- 
hold  Goods,  Pianos,  t g 34  356 

Safes,  Boilers,  Etc.  N.  W.  Nicollet  676 

We  Do  It  Right!  201  So.  5th  St.,  Minneapolis 


_ 


Pearls  - Diamonds -Jewelry 
Watches- Clocks  - Silver 
China  - Glass  - Stationery 

Satisfactory  Selections 
May  Be  Made  By  Mail 
Thru  Photographs  Or  From 
The  Illustrated  Hand  Book 


Announcement 


WE  SPECIALIZE  in 
obtaining  artistic 
portraiture  in  the  home 
and  we  commend  to  your 
consideration  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  come  to 
your  home  for  your 
next  portrait. 


Lee  Brothers 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
527  Marquette  Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Which  Will  Be  Mailed  Upon  Request 


Philadelphia 


T.-S.  37  704  —Phones—  N.  W.  Main  2591 

J.  N.  SMITH  & CO. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Contractors 


High  Grade  Plumbing 


General  Repairs  Remodeling  by 

a Specialty  Skilled  Workmen 

915  Marquette  Avenue,  Minneapolis 
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“I  shuddered  when  Tom  proposed.” 
“Was  he  so  awkward?” 

“Oh,  no;  he  did  it  so  well.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

First  Soldier  (in  restaurant) : “How’s 
your  egg.  Bill?” 

Second  Soldier:  “I’ll  match  you  to  see 
who  goes  back  for  the  gas-masks.” 

— Jersey  Journal. 

* * 

“You  make  life  a burden  to  me,”  said 
the  busy  man  to  the  persistent  life-in- 
surance agent. 

“In  that  case  you  can’t  take  out  this 
policy  any  too  soon.” 

— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
* * 

CLOSE  RELATIONS 

The  fellow  who  plays  poker 
Should  take  this  fact  to  heart : 

His  “ante”  and  his  “uncle” 

Will  not  be  far  apart. 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

Schoolmaster : “So  you  admit  the  unfor- 
tunate lad  was  carried  to  the  pump  and 
there  drenched  with  water?  Now,  sir, 
what  part  did  you  take  in  this  disgraceful 
affair?” 

Jones  (meekly) : “The  left  leg,  sir.” 

— Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“Well,”  remarked  Tripper,  “I’ve  heard 
of  crushed  strawberry,  elephant’s  breath, 
ashes  of  roses,  whipped  cream,  and  other 
queer  names  of  materials,  but  this  new 
shade  has  the  worst  name  I ever  heard 
of. 

“It  is  called  ‘slapped  baby.’  Wonder 
what  kind  of  a shade  that  is?” 

“I  should  think,”  replied  Briggs,  who 
has  had  experience,  “that  it  was  a decided 
yeller.”  - — Green  Bag. 

* * 

A gentleman  who  was  visiting  a school 
in  a South  Wales  mining  village  asked  the 
question:  “Can  a leopard  change  his 
spots?” 

“No,  sir,”  said  all  the  children,  except 
little  Dai  Lewis,  who  persisted  in  keeping 
up  his  hand. 

The  gentleman,  to  satisfy  him,  asked, 
“Well,  my  boy,  can  a leopard  change  his 
spots?” 

“Please,  sir,”  replied  Dai,  “when  it  gets 
tired  of  one  spot  it  can  go  to  another.” 

• — Passing  Show. 

* * 

The  dear  old  thing,  with  her  usual  stock 
of  questions,  was  visiting  the  Zoo. 

“Keeper,”  she  said,  “what  do  you  con- 
sider the  most  remarkable  animal  in  these 
wonderful  gardens  ?” 

“Well,  ma’am,”  replied  the  keeper, 
thoughtfully,  “I  should  say  that  there 
laughing  hyena  gets  the  prize.” 

“Indeed,  my  good  man ! And  what 
makes  you  think  that?” 

“Well,  he  only  has  a sleep  once  a 
week,  a meal  once  a month,  and  a drink 
once  a year,”  said  the  keeper,  moving  on. 
“So  what  he  has  to  laugh  about  beats  me.” 

— Tit-Bits. 


“Better  not  ask  papa  yet,  dear.  He 
has  the  gout  in  one  foot.” 

“All  right.  I'll  wait  till  he  gets  well  or 
gets  the  gout  in  both  feet.” 

—Boston  Transcript. 

-X-  * 

Tragedian : “I  think  it  within  my  rights 
to  ask  for  real  wine  in  the  banqueting 
scene.” 

Stage  Manager:  “Right-o,  old  man.  And 
perhaps  you’d  like  real  poison  in  the  death 
scene?”  — London  Fun. 

* * 

“They  say,”  remarked  Johnson,  “that 
aggressive  and  impulsive  people  usually 
have  black  eyes.” 

“That’s  right,”  rejoined  his  friend.  “If 
they  are  not  born  with  them  they  manage 
to  acquire  them  later.”  — Clippings. 

* * 

A purchaser  of  a riverside  property 
asked  the  estate  agent  if  the  river  didn’t 
sometimes  overflow  its  banks. 

“Well,”  replied  the  agent,  “it  isn’t  one 
of  those  sickly  streams  that  are  always 
confined  to  their  beds.”  — Passing  Shoiv. 
* * 

“Wot  yer  goin’  to  do,  Bill,  now  that 
the  war’s  over  ?” 

“I’m  goin’  to  live  next  door  to  the  ser- 
geant-major, and  though  I ain’t  got  no 
taste  for  music  I’m  bloomin’  well  goin’ 
to  teach  myself  to  play  the  trombone — 
one  of  them  big  ’uns  with  a ’andle  to  it.” 

— Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Private  Stalate:  “So  your  sister  keeps 
you  well  supplied  with  pocket-money?” 

Tommy:  “Yes.” 

Private  Stalate:  “I  presume  you  render 
something  in  return?” 

Tommy  (yawning) : “Oh,  yes.  I have 
to  come  in  and  yawn  when  visitors  stay 

too  late.”  — Judge. 

* * 

“Tomorrow’s  my  birthday,  and  I shall 
get  the  usual  very  welcome  box  of  cigars 
from  my  wife.” 

“Welcome?  Huh!  I’ll  bet  you  throw 
them  away.” 

“Not  much  I don’t.  I give  them  to 
my  friends.  They  remember  the  horror, 
and  later  when  I offer  them  a cigar  that’s 
really  good  they  pass.  I tell  you  wife’s 
gift  is  dozens  of  dollars  in  my  pocket 
every  year.”  - — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

They  were  playing  poker  in  a western 
town.  One  of  the  players  was  a stranger, 
and  was  getting  a nice  trimming.  Final- 
ly, the  sucker  saw  one  of  the  players  give 
himself  three  aces  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pack. 

The  sucker  turned  to  the  man  beside  him 
and  said:  “Did  you  see  that?” 

“See  what?”  asked  the  man. 

“Why,  that  fellow  dealt  himself  three 
aces  from  the  bottom  of  the  deck,”  said 
the  sucker. 

“Well,  what  about  it?”  asked  the  man. 
“It  was  his  deal,  wasn’t  it?” — Green  Bag. 
* * 

A colonel  who  was  a steigi  disciplina- 
rian gathered  his  officers  about  him  and 
issued  orders  for  the  regiment’s  forth- 
coming train  journey  to  the  coast. 

“I  don’t  object  to  an  innocent  good  time 
on  the  men’s  part  during  this  journey,” 
lie  said,  “but  you  will  see  to  it  that  there’s 
no  swearing,  no  skylarking,  no  card-play- 
ing, and  as  little  cigarette-smoking  as  pos- 
sible.” 

“Pardon  me,  colonel,”  said  a timid  voice, 
“but  would  you  object  if  I took  along  a 
little  plain  sewing  to  occupy  my  company 
and  myself?”  — Tit-Bits. 


“Parks  says  he  was  first  attracted  by 
his  wife’s  voice.” 

“And  now  he  is  distracted  by  it.” 

— Punch. 

* * 

Inquisitive  Stranger:  “I  understand  that 
measles  broke  out  here  recently?” 

Constable  (proudly):  “Yes;  but  our 
head  constable  caught  ’em.”  — Mirror. 

* * 

She  (after  his  proposal) : “Did  you  ever 
say  anything  like  this  to  a girl  before?” 
He:  “Heavens!  You  don’t  suppose  it 
could  be  done  like  that  the  first  time,  do 
you  ?”  — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

“You  say  this  picture  you  bought  so 
cheaply  is  worth  ten  thousand  dollars?” 
“Yes.” 

“Who  told  you  that?” 

“The  artist.”  — Kansas  City  Journal. 
* * 

“Man  is  a tyrant,”  declared  Mrs.  Flub- 
dub. “Isn’t  he,  John?” 

“Really,  my  dear,  I hardly — ” 

“Is  he  or  is  he  not?” 

“He  is.”  -Tit-Bits. 

* * 

The  man  who  is  riding  sixty  miles  per 
hour  in  a big  machine  is  no  happier  than 
the  man  who  is  riding  thirty  miles  per 
hour  in  a flivver,  because  the  man  in  the 
flivver  thinks  he  is  going  sixty. 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
* * 

Music  Teacher:  “Your  little  Willie  is 
improving,  but  he  wants  close  watching 
when  he  gets  to  the  scales.” 

Mother:  “That’s  just  like  his  father. 
He  made  his  money  in  the  grocery  line.” 
— London  Fun. 

* * 

“And  were  your  wounds  very  severe?” 
asked  the  kindly  old  lady  of  one  of  the 
patients  in  the  military  hospital. 

“Well,  mum,”  replied  Private  Blank, 
“the  one  I got  in  the  arm  wasn’t  so  bad, 
but  my  left  leg  didn’t  ’arf  cop  it  in  the 
neck.”  — Blighty. 

* * 

One  morning  Mr.  Smith  was  heard  talk- 
ing to  himself,  while  making  his  toilet, 
in  a manner  that  denoted  much  perturba- 
tion. 

“I  wonder,”  said  Mrs.  Smith,  “what’s 
provoked  father  now?” 

“Oh,  it’s  nothing  much,  mother,”  an- 
swered little  William.  “I  just  put  a tube 
of  sister’s  oil-paints  in  place  of  his  tube 
of  tooth-paste.”  — Tit-Bits. 

* * 

There  is  a certain  long-suffering  father 
whose  nerves  sometimes  give  way  under 
the  constant  fire  of  questions  from  his 
talkative  eight-year-old  son. 

“Dad,”  asked  the  youngster,  just  as 
the  old  man  had  one  evening  settled  down 
for  a perusal  of  his  newspaper.  “Dad, 
am  I made  of  dust?” 

“I  think  not!”  responded  the  unhappy 
parent.  “Otherwise  you’d  dry  up  now 
and  then.”  —Passing  Show. 

* * 

It  was  at  what  is  called  a “Book  Tea,” 
at  which  each  lady  guest  is  required  to 
wear  pinned  on  her  dress  something  to 
represent  the  title  of  a well-known  book. 

One  lady  puzzled  everybody.  She  wore 
pinned  on  her  bodice,  a photograph  of  her 
husband. 

No  one  could  guess  the  name  of  the 
book  she  intended  the  portrait  to  repre- 
sent, but  after  they  had  all  given  it  up, 
she  told  them:  “Life’s  Handicap!” 

— Tit-Bits. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  29,  1919 


RIDING  FOR  A FALL 
Postmaster-General  Burleson  seems 
to  be  the  victim  of  several  rather  seri- 
ous obsessions,  and  apparently  is  in- 
curable. One  is  that  arbitrary  and 
despotic  actions  which  a state  of  war 
may  possibly  justify  can  with  equal 
impunity  be  taken  in  time  of  peace; 
another,  that  the  United  States  has 
ceased  to  be  a republic,  and  the  third 
that  he  has  been  made  an  absolute  dic- 
tator in  the  disposal  of  all  private 
property  which  he  chooses  to  seize 
upon  and  administer. 

Mr.  Burleson  has  never  been  content  merely  to  be 
Postmaster  General,  although  that  position  alone  affords 
the  utmost  scope  for  a far  higher  grade  of  business  ability 
than  he  has  ever  shown  signs  of  possessing,  and  might 
well  call  for  infinitely  more  administrative  capacity  than 
he  has  exerted  or  possibly  could  exert. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  administration  he  has  been 
ambitious  to  annex  to  a department  already  undertaking 
more  than  it  could  efficiently  handle,  the  functions  pre- 
viously performed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  public 
by  private  corporations.  He  has  always  been  a believer 
in  the  fallacy  that  the  government  ought  to  take  over  the 
express,  the  telegraph,  the  cable  and  the  telephone  serv- 
ices, not  because  the  corporations  which,  in  competition, 
had  developed  these  lines  of  business  to  a state  of  re- 
markable efficiency  were  either  overcharging  the  public 
or  neglecting  opportunities  of  service  to  its  detriment, 
but  because  the  idea  of  thus  expanding  the  activities  of 
Washington  bureaucracy  strongly  appealed  to  him. 

He  believed  it  could  be  done  and  therefore  it  ought 
to  be  done ; that  the  government  could  easily  underbid 
private  corporations  in  this  direction  (thanks  to  the  un- 


failing resource  afforded  by  generous  department  appro- 
priations), and  this  being  the  case,  these  private  corpo- 
rations had  no  right  to  exist.  The  reasoning  was  very 
elemental,  and  could  with  equal  cogency  be  applied  to 
any  business  of  national  importance  upon  which  the  gov- 
ernment functionary  might  happen  to  cast  an  envious  eye. 

Perhaps  the  additional  political  power  to  be  attained 
by  the  simple  process  of  commandeering  a business  em- 
ploying many  thousand  voters,  shortening  their  hours  of 
work,  raising  their  wages  and,  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
the  service  to  the  public,  making  both  ends  meet,  appealed 
to  the  former  congressman  from  Austin,  Texas,  as  some- 
thing original  and  inviting  in  the  way  of  political  ex- 
ploitation, although  of  course  this  argument  could  not  be 
publicly  advanced  in  support  of  Mr.  Burleson’s  pet 
theory. 

Long  before  the  war  began,  Mr.  Burleson  had  suc- 
ceeded in  greatly  limiting  the  legitimate  opportunities  of 
existing  express  companies  by  preposterous  extensions  of 
the  parcel-post  privileges,  the  discrepancy  between  in- 
come and  cost  of  this  service  being  met  by  the  always 
convenient  annual  appropriation.  It  must  have  given 
him  the  keenest  satisfaction  to  note  that  no  private  cor- 
poration could  possibly  continue  to  exist  in  competition 
with  a government  which  had  no  capital  stock  invested, 
was  not  expected  to  pay  dividends,  could  readily  meet  a 
deficit  by  drawing  on  the  public  treasury,  and  was  mean- 
while giving  great  satisfaction  to  that  portion  of  the 
public  which  could  only  see  as  far  as  the  end  of  its  nose, 
and  did  not  realize  that  what  was  saved  by  the  individual 
in  express  charges  was  more  than  repaid  by  collective 
taxation. 

The  need  for  increased  postal  revenue  to  meet  con- 
stantly increasing  outgo  and  cover  deficits  that  otherwise 
would  have  provoked  public  outcry  and  protest  was  pro- 
vided for  by  shifting  the  burden.  Among  others,  the 
publishers  were  made  to  suffer.  Originally  the  rates  of 
postage  on  periodicals  were  ridiculously  inadequate  to 
the  service  rendered.  The  cent  a pound  second-class 
privilege  had  been  established  on  the  theory  that  it  was 
proper  for  the  government  to  bear  its  share  in  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  public  and  the  dissemination  of  litera- 
ture. In  the  beginning  it  was  doubtless  a sound  theory, 
and  it  unquestionably  encouraged  the  publication  busi- 
ness, but  it  came  to  be  abused. 

Instead  of  increasing  the  rate  to  a reasonable  amount 
commensurate  with  the  cost  of  the  service,  these  manifest 
abuses  were  made  an  excuse  for  going  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  penalizing  the  periodical  publishers.  The  zone 
system  was  adopted,  resulting  in  an  enormous  increase  in 
postal  rates.  Protest  against  this  obvious  injustice  was 
at  first  most  vigorous  and  determined,  but  the  coming  of 
the  war,  with  its  enormous  advances  in  all  other  items 
of  periodical  production,  paper,  ink  and  wages,  relegated 
that  of  postal  rates  to  a place  of  comparative  unimpor- 
tance. Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  protest  is  apt  to  be 
less  general  and  pronounced,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
many  hundreds  of  publications,  especially  those  with 
smaller  resources  and  less  firmly  established,  have  ceased 
to  exist.  As  a stifler  of  criticism  and  objection  to  the 
government’s  postal  policy,  the  zone  system  has  been  a 
brilliant  success.  It  has  been  truly  Bolshevikan  in  its 
effectiveness ; those  who  suffered  the  hardest  and  might 
have  been  expected  to  raise  the  loudest  outcry  are  now 
incapable  of  emitting  a murmur  of  protest — they  have 
been  killed. 

Mr.  Burleson  may  add  to  the  string  of  scalps  taken 
during  his  administration,  besides  the  express  companies 
unable  to  compete  with  the  parcel  post,  several  hundred 
publications  unable,  in  addition  to  their  other  heavily 
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increased  expenses,  to  pay  existing  postal  rates.  The 
work  of  extermination  of  independent  and  individual 
channels  of  public  thought  and  expression,  especially 
those  of  limited  means,  has  been  thoroughly  done;  only 
the  fit,  that  is  the  strong,  survive,  and  of  these  a number 
will  disappear  soon  unless  there  is  a change  in  the  zone 
system.  Perhaps  Mr.  Burleson  contemplates  government 
ownership  of  the  periodical  press  as  a desirable  consum- 
mation. If  so,  he  is  following  the  right  course  to  make 
it  possible;  by  reducing  conqjetition  to  a minimum  he 
can  the  more  readily  take  over  the  surviving  remnant 
when  the  right  time  comes. 

Under  cover  of  the  war  and  its  necessities,  Mr.  Burle- 
son had  an  unexjDected  windfall  of  opportunity  to  pursue 
his  favorite  theory  to  the  extreme  limit  of  public  endur- 
ance. The  telephone  service,  once  competitive  and  the 
best  in  the  world,  was  taken  over,  made  a government 
monopoly,  and  immediately  depreciated  in  quality.  It 
joined  government  controlled  railways  and  government 
controlled  express  companies  in  being  a joke  when  it  was 
not  a harrowing  and  insulting  exasperation.  Telegraph 
and  cable  service  was  seized  by  the  government  on  the 
score  of  war’s  necessities,  although  the  cable  companies 
were  not  taken  until  after  the  armistice  was  declared,  an 
action  the  exact  reason  for  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
made  clear  to  the  public. 

If  Mr.  Burleson  improved  what  he  touched  by  show- 
ing the  superior  ability  of  his  department  to  administer 
the  utilities  he  seizes  upon  with  such  avidity,  the  public 
might  look  with  indifference  upon  the  passing  of  individ- 
ual and  competitive  performance  of  these  functions,  but 
a remarkable  and  appalling  inefficiency  immediately  falls 
like  a blight  upon  everything  the  government  takes  over. 
The  telegraph  and  cable  service,  since  Mr.  Burleson  as- 
sumed control  of  it,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  has 
immensely  deteriorated.  There  is  no  assurance  whatever 
that  a message  will  be  transmitted  correctly  as  written — 
as  a matter  of  fact,  more  than  half  of  those  received  by 
the  ordinary  business  house  are  grossly  distorted  in  trans- 
mission— or  that  they  will  be  promptly  delivered.  For- 
merly there  was  recourse  in  case  of  errors  or  negligence; 
now  there  is  none,  for  a government  monopoly  becomes 
impregnable  to  complaint  or  criticism  from  the  private 
individual,  and  is  only  to  be  effectively  reached  through 
political  channels,  which  are  closed  to  ordinary  people 
who  send  and  receive  telegrams. 

Officials  of  these  corporations  taken  over  by  Mr.  Bur- 
leson may,  if  entirely  complacent  to  his  peculiar  ideas  of 
operation,  be  temporarily  permitted  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  their  companies  until  Mr.  Burleson  is  ready  to 
put  them  out  of  the  misery  of  government  control  by 
beheading  them.  If,  however,  they  show  signs  of  reluc- 
tance in  following  his  orders,  however  contradictory  they 
may  be  and  destructive  to  the  well-being  of  the  service, 
they  are  given  short  shrift. 

An  example  of  the  summary  methods  followed  by 
Mr.  Burleson  in  pursuance  of  the  obsession  that  he  has 
become  an  absolute  dictator  was  recently  shown  by  his 
overnight  removal  of  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  president  of 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  and  other  officials  of  that 
corporation,  on  the  pretext  that  they  refused  to  obey  his 
dictates.  One  of  these,  it  appears  from  Mr.  Mackay’s 
statement,  was  that  the  Postal  company  should  adjust  its 
affairs  to  conform  to  those  of  its  former  competitor,  the 
Western  Union.  This  adjustment  included  an  advance 
in  rates ; this  was  not  officially  ordered,  but  was  intimated 
as  desirable.  Mr.  Mackay  declined  to  advance  rates, 
holding  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Postal,  although 
it  might  be  for  the  Western  Union,  which,  he  contends, 
is  less  economically  and  efficiently  managed. 


In  commenting  on  his  dismissal,  Mr.  Mackay  declares 
that  it  is  only  the  continuation  of  a deliberate  conspiracy 
to  wreck  and  ruin  the  Postal  Telegraph  system  and  then 
establish  a monopoly  of  wire  communication  into  the 
United  States.”  Mr.  Deegan,  secretary  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph,  also  removed,  says:  ‘‘Burleson  is  trying  to 
confiscate  our  money  in  order  to  pay  it  over  to  the  West- 
ern Union.  He  ordered  that  we  shall  have  less  than  we 
earn,  and  that  the  Western  Union  shall  have  more  than 
it  earns.” 

He  also  said:  “It  is  one  of  the  most  despotic  acts  in 
the  history  of  government.  We  shall  not  surrender  or 
abandon  our  fight,  against  Burleson’s  usurpations.  His 
purpose  very  evidently  is  to  destroy  the  Postal  Telegraph 
system,  but  he  will  fail  in  that  purpose.  I think  that 
Congress  will  have  something  to  say  about  it  as  soon  as 
it  convenes.  This  turning  of  our  property  over  to  our 
competitors,  removing  our  officers,  and  giving  our  money 
to  the  Western  Union  would  be  incredible  if  it  were  not 
true.” 

Readers  of  The  Bellman,  especially  in  the  West,  who 
recall  the  old  days  when  the  Western  Union  had  the  same 
monopoly  of  the  field  that  Mr.  Burleson  is  now  endeavor- 
ing to  establish,  the  outrageous  service  furnished  at  that 
time,  and  the  extortions  practiced,  will  remember  the 
very  plucky  struggle  for  existence  made  by  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Company,  and  its  final  success,  due  to  its 
energy  and  efficiency.  They  will  admit  that  the  compe- 
tition afforded  by  the  Postal  was  always  genuine,  and 
brought  about  emancipation  from  an  oppressive  and  ex- 
acting monopoly,  and  they  will  fully  sympathize  with  it 
in  its  struggle  for  existence  against  arrogant  officialdom. 

Mr.  Mackay  speaks  up  like  a free-born  American 
citizen  determined  to  defend  his  rights  when  he  calls  his 
dismissal  “despotic  and  brutal,”  and  adds:  “William 
Hohenzollern  himself  could  not  have  been  more  arbitrary, 
despotic  and  vindictive,”  declaring  his  intention  to  fight 
“to  my  last  dollar  and  to  the  last  ditch.”  In  this  senti- 
ment he  will  have  back  of  him  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  the  American  people,  who  have  grown  very  weary  of 
Mr.  Burleson’s  assumption  of  dictatorial  authority. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  last  performance  Mr.  Burle- 
son has  overstepped  the  limit  of  bureaucratic  autocracy; 
even  members  of  his  own  party  are  rebelling.  Senator 
King,  Democrat,  of  Utah,  said:  “I  have  always  considered 
taking  over  the  wires  unwarranted.  I spoke  against  it 
in  the  Senate.”  Undoubtedly  there  exists  a very  strong 
movement  to  get  the  telegraph  companies  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  government  as  soon  as  possible. 

Senator  Watson,  in  commenting  on  this  incident,  said: 
“It’s  Burlesonian,  it  is  just  another  demonstration  of  his 
autocratic,  high-handed  methods.  There  will  be  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Post  Office  Department,  without  a 
doubt.  I have  introduced  a resolution  for  an  investiga- 
tion and  will  reintroduce  it  as  soon  as  Congress  convenes.” 
He  added  that  Mr.  Burleson  “shows  a complete  and 
entire  lack  of  business  ability.” 

It  is  strange  that  politicians  and  officeholders,  of  whom 
Mr.  Burleson  is  a type,  cannot  realize  that  while  the 
American  public  is  not  disposed  seriously  to  protest 
against  arbitrary  acts  taken  during  time  of  war,  it  will 
not  tolerate  a continuation  thereof  one  moment  longer 
than  war  necessities  can  be  advanced  as  an  excuse  for 
them.  Mr.  Burleson  doubtless  hopes  by  a strong  asser- 
tion of  his  government  ownership  policy  and  the  prompt 
gain  of  its  supposed  political  advantages  to  incorporate 
his  theories  in  the  platform  of  his  party. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  such  a plan,  the 
object-lessons  daily  afforded  the  public  in  practical  gov- 
ernment control  of  railways,  express  companies,  tele- 
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phone,  telegraph  and  cable  lines  are  such  that  the  party 
which  advocates  it,  except  as  a temporary  war  expedi- 
ent, is  absolutely  certain  to  be  defeated,  and  astute  poli- 
ticians, closer  to  popular  feeling  than  Washington  offi- 
cials, are  not  apt  to  permit  their  party  to  go  before  the 
country  with  such  a tremendous  handicap. 

SENATOR  LOWELL  AND  PRESIDENT  LODGE 

If  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  the  debate 
between  the  Massachusetts  senior  senator  and  the  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  knew,  at  the  end,  which  was  the  senator 
and  which  the  university  president,  or  which  opposed  and 
which  favored  the  League  of  Nations,  they  must  have 
depended  more  on  personal  acquaintance  than  on  what 
was  actually  said.  Both  are  essentially  men  of  letters 
and  students  of  the  science  of  government;  Mr.  Lodge 
is  entirely  fitted  to  be  the  head  of  a great  university, 
and  Mr.  Lowell  is  not  only  well  qualified  to  be  a senator, 
but  probably  would  have  been  one  by  this  time  if  he  had 
not  preferred  his  present  task.  A close  reading  of  their 
arguments  fails  to  betray  any  material  differences  be- 
tween them  so  far  as  point  of  view  is  concerned. 

Still  more  startling  was  the  general  similarity  of  their 
opinions  regarding  the  League  of  Nations.  For  example: 
“I  am  anxious  to  have  the  nations,  the  free  nations  of 
the  world,  united  in  a league,  as  we  call  it,  a society,  as 
the  French  call  it,  but  united  to  bring  about  a general 
disarmament.”  This  ought  to  have  been  part  of  Mr. 
Lowell’s  peroration,  except  that  Mr.  Lodge  had  already 
used  it  in  his  exordium.  The  following,  again,  fits  neatly 
into  the  senator’s  argument,  but  happens  to  come  from 
that  of  his  opponent: 

‘‘Having  observed  that  the  drafting  of  the  covenant  is 
defective,  I am  not  further  concerned  here  with  pointing 
out  errors  or  suggesting  improvements,  but  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  plan.  I should  like,  however,  to  suggest 
one  amendment,  which  would  consist  of  an  additional 
article,  reading  as  follows : 

“ ‘The  obligations  assumed  by  the  members  of  the 
League  are  only  those  which  they  agree  to  assume  by  this 
covenant,  and  not  others  which  they  do  not  hereby  agree 
to  assume.  Furthermore,  the  powers  possessed  by  the 
organs  of  the  League  are  those,  and  only  those,  conferred 
on  them  by  this  covenant.’  ” 

Even  on  the  subject  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the  dis- 
tinguished debaters  found  themselves  in  delightful  har- 
mony. President  Lowell’s  declaration  that  he  was  one 
of  those  who  have  always  believed  strongly  in  this  doc- 
trine” was  quite  as  emphatic  as  anything  Senator  Lodge 
had  to  say.  They  made  a spirited  attempt  to  fight  over 
this  phase  of  the  question,  but  they  agreed  so  cordially 
that  a real  battle  was  out  of  the  question. 

Comparing  the  two  speeches,  a summary  might  be 
made  something  like  this:  a League  of  Nations  to  put  an 
end  to  war  and  the  fear  of  war  is  an  admirable  and  nec- 
essary thing;  the  present  draft  of  the  covenant  is  full  of 
flaws,  compromises  and  weaknesses ; there  has  been  a 
rather  conspicuous  lack  of  tact  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  American  end  of  the  business  has  been  handled,  and 
much  of  the  criticism  is  well-founded ; nobody  is  expected 
to  support  the  present  proposition  just  as  it  stands,  but 
sooner  or  later  it  is  bound  to  be  so  modified  that  we  can 
all  indorse  it  with  cheerfulness.  This  is  a moderately 
accurate  synopsis  of  Senator  Lodge’s  address,  and  it 
applies  equally  well  to  that  of  President  Lowell. 

The  great  value  of  the  debate  lay  in  exactly  this 
demonstration  of  the  small  distance  that  separates  the 
leaders  pro  and  con.  President  Lowell  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a 
League  of  Nations;  Senator  Lodge  has  been  the  foremost 


member  of  Congress  in  opposition  to  the  President’s  plan; 
yet  it  is  evident  that  they  think  much  alike  on  all  the 
fundamental  questions  involved.  They  doubtless  repre- 
sent the  majority  of  intelligent  people  on  both  sides,  and 
the  rank  and  file  are  really  no  farther  apart  than  their 
leaders. 

This  suggests  that  more  friendly  discussion — for  the 
senator  and  the  president  of  Harvard  are  warm  personal 
friends — and  less  acrimonious  politics  would  go  far 
toward  solving  the  problem.  If  the  question  of  the 
League  of  Nations  could  be  carried  out  of  the  reverberat- 
ing halls  of  Congress,  where  partisan  pinheads  make  a 
profession  of  abusing  one  another  at  the  nation  s expense, 
to  be  debated  in  so  calm  an  atmosphere  as  that  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Hall,  where  the  Republicans  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  Democrats  are  at  rest,  most  of 
the  disagreement  which  has  been  made  to  appear  so 
irreconcilable  would,  in  all  probability,  vanish. 


THE  POWER  OF  SONG 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  “music  hath  charms  to 
soothe  the  savage  breast,”  but  the  Minnesota  house  of 
representatives  has,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  legislative  body  in  the  United 
States  to  be  so  overcome  by  emotion  due  to  the  charm  of 
music  that,  while  under  its  delightful  spell,  it  passed  a 
bill  advocated  by  the,  presumably,  sweet  singer  that  en- 
raptured its  susceptible  members  by  her  melody. 

A lady  of  Saint  Paul  who  had  composed  the  music 
for  “My  Minnesota,”  the  words  of  which  were  written 
by  a gentleman  of  Winona,  having  succeeded  in  getting 
an  act  through  the  state  senate  making  the  joint  product 
the  “state  anthem,”  appeared  in  the  speaker’s  rostrum 
of  the  house  the  other  day,  and,  unaccompanied,  sang  her 
song,  asking  the  members  to  join  in  the  chorus,  which 
they  obligingly  did,  each  after  his  kind. 

So  much  impressed  were  these  legislators  by  their 
performance,  and  that  of  the  accomplished  composer  and 
vocalist,  that  they  passed  the  bill  unanimously;  a rare 
and  touching  tribute  to  genius. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  herewith,  at  least  at 
present,  the  dulcet  notes  of  this  vote-compelling  melody, 
the  high  literary  value  of  its  words,  the  credit  for  which 
belongs  to  the  Winona  poet,  can  be  appreciated  by  the 
discriminating  reader  who  will  make  sufficiently  strong 
mental  effort  to  grasp  the  first  verse,  which  is  as  follows: 

“ ’Tis  the  land  where  the  sturdy  fathers 
First  dwelt  in  huts  of  soil, 

To  a house  that  grandly  covers 
In  peace  from  weary  toil ; 

Where  the  jewel  lakes  abounding 
’Mid  fields  and  flowery  plain, 

Have  full  harmony  resounding 
To  Nature’s  sweet  refrain.” 

There  are  two  more  verses,  both  almost  equally  in- 
spirational. One  announces  the  fact  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  state  of  cultivation  under  which  Minnesota 
is  prospering,  there  still  remain  plenty  of  acres 

“Where  no  tiller’s  feet  are  treading 
The  wealth  they  do  contain,” 

- — while  the  last  verse  very  logically  urges  the  prospective 
citizen  not  to  “tarry  longer  from  this  enchanting  lure” 
but  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor,  so  to  speak. 

There  is  also  the  chorus,  in  which  the  legislators 
joined  to  such  good  purpose — that  is,  good  purpose  for 
the  singer  and  composer.  This  has  a jovial  and  inspiring 
lilt  to  it.  One  can  sing  it  to  almost  any  old  tune,  rag-time 
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or  hymn,  and  still  not  fail  to  be  uplifted  by  its  exquisite 
and  rare  sentiment.  The  last  four  lines  of  this  master- 
piece are  to  this  effect: 

“Oh!  my  dear  old  Minnesota, 

Where  hearts  are  strong  and  true, 

My  love  grows  fonder  day  by  day, 

Whene’er  I think  of  you.” 

It  should,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  first  word 
Oh ! is  not  designed  to  express  a groan  of  agony  or 
an  indication  of  tire  existence  of  an  intense  pain,  say  at 
the  base  of  the  stomach,  but  is  a blithesome  and  joyous 
exclamation  caused  by  sheer  abandonment  of  delight  in 
the  beauties  and  merits  of  “My  Minnesota.” 

Business  always  accompanies  sentiment  when  the  lat- 
ter is  wisely  employed,  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising 
that  on  this  felicitous  occasion  the  laborer  was  deemed 
worthy  of  his  hire,  or  rather  the  singer  (likewise  the  poet) 
worthy  of  remuneration  for  the  song  (likewise  for  that 
which  is  suspected  of  being  verse).  “My  Minnesota”  is 
copyrighted,  and  if  the  governor  signs  the  bill,  which 
God  forbid,  the  law  will  require  that  the  song  be  sung 
at  least  once  every  month  in  the  public  schools  of  Min- 
nesota. 

There  will  be  one  great  satisfaction  to  the  public  if 
the  governor,  in  a fit  of  absent-mindedness,  should  attach 
his  signature  to  this  song-inspired  act:  the  royalties  ac- 
cruing to  the  joint  perpetrators  of  this  production  will 
be  so  generous  that  there  will  be  no  possible  excuse  for 
them  to  pursue  their  song-writing  and  poem-compounding 
predilections  any  further.  They  may  retire  on  a compe- 
tency and  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  a less 
toilsome  and  brain-wracking  occupation ; one  such 
achievement  bringing  fame  and  fortune  is  sufficient;  they 
should  never  try  another  bout  with  the  muses,  for  fear 
of  tempting  a fate  that  thus  far,  thanks  to  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  Minnesota  legislature,  has  been  most  mar- 
velously kind  to  them.  In  the  good  old  days,  now  unhap- 
pily past  recall,  instances  have  been  known  where  the 
sole  reward  for  manufacturing  compositions  scarcely 
more  meritorious  than  this  was  the  doubtful  pleasure  of 
being  boiled  in  oil. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  BOLSHEVIKI 

In  the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  mon- 
archies of  Europe  banded  together  for  the  preservation  of 
their  ancient  privileges,  menaced  by  a conception  of  de- 
mocracy which  had  temporarily  gone  mad.  The  victory 
of  this  reactionary  forerunner  of  the  League  of  Nations 
was  postponed  a quarter  of  a century  by  the  personality 
of  the  man  who  converted  anarchic  France  into  a revolu- 
tionary autocracy;  but  after  Waterloo  had  disposed  of 
Napoleon,  the  united  crowned  heads  were  able  to  have  a 
conference  at  Vienna  in  which  the  French  Revolution  was 
treated  as  though  it  had  never  happened  at  all.  Thus  the 
first  attempt  at  a League  of  European  Nations,  with  the 
French  Bourbons  unwillingly  sitting  in,  was  in  purpose 
and  result  opposed  to  democracy. 

Today,  a hundred  years  later,  a renewed  effort  to 
bring  the  nations  together,  though  this  time  in  the  name 
of  the  very  principle  which  was  anathema  in  1819,  is 
finding  itself  driven  in  the  same  direction.  The  violence 
of  radicalism,  spreading  from  Russia  westward  through 
the  wrecks  of  the  old  central  powers,  is  fast  compelling 
those  nations  which  still  believe  in  the  principles  of  stable 
government  to  unite  against  the  common  menace  of  an- 
archy. Hungary  appears  to  have  followed  Russia  into 
the  whirlpool,  and  Germany  is  close  to  the  edge.  The 
first  duty  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  apparently  to  be 
that  of  restoring  order. 


Nothing  could  make  the  League  a clearer  certainty 
than  this  immediate  mission.  It  has  been  freely  accused 
of  being  only  the  dream  of  visionaries,  an  interesting  ab- 
straction rather  than  a useful  fact.  No  nation  and  no 
ordinary  alliance  of  nations,  however,  can  deal  with  Bol- 
shevism. Only  a union  of  every  country  with  a govern- 
ment deserving  the  name  can  successfully  resist  and  put 
down  the  danger.  It  is  not  a matter  of  theory,  or  even, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  of  ideals;  a League  of  Nations 
actually  exists  today,  and  must  be  made  effective  by 
prompt  action,  in  order  to  check  the  danger  to  civilization 
of  which  the  wretched  state  of  Russia  today  is  a demon- 
stration. 

The  alleged  declaration  of  war  by  the  Hungarian  Bol- 
sheviki  is,  in  one  sense,  a sheer  absurdity,  for  there  is  no 
one  on  whom  Hungary  can  conveniently  make  war,  even 
if  the  Bolsheviki  were  able  to  maintain  an  army,  which, 
in  view  of  domestic  conditions  in  Hungary,  is  most  un- 
likely. None  the  less,  the  action  is  a proof  of  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  Russian  conflagration  is  able  to  spread, 
and  of  the  vigorous  measures  which  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  prevent  still  further  damage.  The  Bolsheviki  are 
strong  in  Germany,  and  in  this  instance  they  would  un- 
questionably be  joined  by  the  reactionaries,  quick  to  see 
in  an  alliance  with  the  radicals  of  Russia  an  opportunity 
to  make  further  trouble  for  the  nations  whose  representa- 
tives are  now  gathered  in  Paris. 

Above  all,  the  Bolsheviki  have  allies  under  the  surface 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  They  have  their  friends  in 
England  and  France;  they  have  the  promise  of  aid  in 
Ireland;  their  strength  in  America  is  not  inconsiderable. 
The  longer  they  are  temporized  with,  the  more  they  are 
encouraged  to  believe  that,  while  the  world’s  statesmen 
talk  in  Paris,  they  will  be  permitted  to  act  unpunished, 
the  greater  will  be  their  ability  to  stir  up  trouble  in  the 
nations  which  have  retained  their  sanity. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  immensely  to  be  desired  as 
a preventive  of  war,  but  it  has  become  an  absolute 
necessity  as  a curb  to  the  League  of  Bolsheviki.  Democ- 
racy  is  in  as  much  danger  from  anarchy  as  it  was  from 
militaristic  oligarchy.  The  bomb-thrower  is  no  less  of  a 
menace  than  the  Prussian  lieutenant.  If  the  world  went 
to  war  in  order  to  preserve  its  ideals  from  being  trampled 
upon  by  the  one,  it  certainly  cannot  afford  to  stand  by 
and  see  them  dragged  in  the  mud  by  the  other. 

So  long  as  rampant  Bolshevism  was  confined  to  Rus- 
sia, the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  League  of  Nations 
could  be  discussed  without  any  pressing  need  for  action. 
Conditions  in  Germany  and  Hungary,  coupled  with  the 
echoes  of  the  movement  in  other  nations,  are  fast  proving 
that  the  League  is  the  world’s  bulwark  of  sanity,  and  that 
it  must  do  something  at  once.  Russia  has  defied  all  efforts 
to  make  any  sort  of  a lasting  peace;  Germany  is  with 
great  difficulty  maintaining  a government  on  the  edge  of 
a precipice;  Hungary  has  issued  a declaration  of  war 
against  civilization  in  general.  There  has  been  created 
a League  of  Violence,  against  which  the  world  must  unite. 

Those  who  have  thought  of  the  League  of  Nations  as 
a rash  venture  in  radicalism  have  failed  to  realize  that 
all  forms  of  orderly  government  are  necessarily  conserva- 
tive in  their  relation  to  anarchy.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Bolshevik  denounces  the  “reactionaries”  Wil- 
son and  Lloyd-George ; to  him  any  man  is  a reactionary 
who  seeks  to  interpose  a barrier  of  law  between  him  and 
his  desires.  The  existence  of  the  League  of  Bolsheviki 
shows  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  not  a reckless  step 
into  the  unknown,  but  the  inevitable  union  of  all  the 
forces  of  justice,  order  and  reason  against  the  madness 
which  would  substitute  the  ethics  of  the  highwayman  for 
the  moral  code  of  mankind. 
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The  dominating  news  of  the 
past  few  days  has  been  the  sud- 
den and  alarming  growth  of 
Bolshevik  power  in  Hungary. 
The  government  established  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Count 
Karolyi  had  at  no  time  been 
very  strong,  and  unemploy- 
ment, shortage  of  food,  the  presence  of  foreign  troops, 
and  a widespread  feeling  that  Hungary’s  interests  were 
not  being  fairly  considered  in  Paris  combined  to  make 
its  downfall  inevitable  as  soon  as  the  Bolsheviki  under- 
took the  management  of  a mass  uprising.  The  change 
was  made  with  little  violence,  Count  Karolyi  himself,  in 
announcing  his  resignation,  declaring  himself  friendly  to 
the  new  regime. 

The  soviet  government  which  established  itself  in 
Budapest  on  March  22  promptly  issued  a proclamation 
declaring  that  a state  of  war  existed  between  Hungary 
and  the  “entente”  powers.  What  this  means  is  obscure, 
but  presumably  it  includes  all  those  whose  representatives 
are  now  in  conference  in  Paris.  The  Hungarian  soviet 
foreign  minister,  Bela  Kun,  and  the  corresponding  Rus- 
sian official,  Tchitcherin,  immediately  began  sending  each 
other  information  as  to  the  military  situation,  and  appar- 
ently are  preparing  for  joint  action. 

How  far  the  revolution  has  the  backing  of  the  people 
of  Hungary  cannot  as  yet  be  known.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  people  are  farmers,  and  the  Bolshevik  movement 
in  Hungary  so  far  seems  to  be  confined  mainly  to  the 
cities.  On  the  other  hand,  whether  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation is  back  of  it  or  not,  the  cities,  and  particularly 
Budapest,  will  undoubtedly  control  the  situation  for  a long 
time  to  come,  and  there  the  Bolsheviki  have  a clear  ma- 
jority. 

So  far  as  Hungary  itself  is  concerned,  the  revolution 
is  probably  not  as  menacing  to  the  peace  of  the  world  as 
it  looks  just  now;  the  real  problem  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  movement  may  spread.  Reports  indicate  already  that 
Austria  is  close  to  the  edge,  the  government  being  so  weak 
that  any  vigorous  effort  made  by  the  Bolsheviki  would 
probably  be  successful.  As  for  Germany,  even  granting 
the  sincerity  of  the  Ebert  government,  it  has  had  a suffi- 
ciently hard  time  already  to  maintain  itself  against  the 
radicals,  and  this  sudden  development  in  Hungary  may 
prove  to  be  the  last  straw. 

The  following,  from  the  Paris  Temps  of  March  25, 
summarizes  the  situation: 

“The  Hungarian  revolution  is  a war  which  recom- 
mences. Hungary  lies  behind  the  front  at  which  it  was 
believed  Bolshevism  might  be  stopped.  It  is  at  the  center 
of  the  new  or  enlarged  states  which  we  must  consolidate. 
The  populations  are  so  intermingled  that  practically  all 
these  states  now  have  Magyar  populations  within  their 
new  frontiers.  The  Magyar  soviet  of  Budapest  will  find 
accomplices  ready  to  hand  under  the  Roumanian  flag  in 
Transylvania  and  under  the  Czech  regime  in  Slovakia, 
which  is  under  Serbian  authority  occupying  part  of  Lanat. 

“And  if  the  Hungarian  Bolshevists  join  hands  with 
those  of  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  can  the  Poles  hold  Lem- 
berg? Thus  through  central  and  eastern  Europe  the 
position  of  our  allies  becomes  serious  and  perhaps  critical. 


Our  adversaries,  on  the  contrary,  have  henceforth  before 
their  eyes  the  example  which  may  bring  temptation  and 
perhaps  hope. 

“Between  Roumania,  Serbia  and  Greece,  the  Bul- 
garians occupy  the  central  position  resembling  that  of  the 
Magyars.  Like  the  Magyars  they  are  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  part  of  their  territory.  The  national  Bolshevism 
of  Budapest  may  find  imitators  at  Sofia. 

“In  German-speaking  Austria  there  is  already  a sort 
of  ‘red  army’  which  terrorizes  the  inhabitants  and  has 
falsified  the  elections.  It  was  organized  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  Julius  Deutsch,  who  is  an  extreme  Socialist,  and 
also  a furious  partisan  of  a union  with  Germany.  There 
also  is  ready  national  Bolshevism  linking  Vienna  to  Ber- 
lin. 

“And  in  Berlin  itself  who  do  we  find  to  sign  the  peace 
treaty  ? For  weeks  past  the  German  government  repeats, 
if  peace  does  not  suit,  it  will  not  sign.  The  German 
public,  excited  by  the  press  campaign,  manifestly  ap- 
proves of  this  attitude.  And  now  Germany’s  principal 
ally,  the  Hungarians,  take  to  themselves  a government 
whose  very  nature  excludes  any  possibility  to  accord  any 
acceptable  signatures.  How  are  Scheidemann  and  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau  to  conclude  peace  as  we  wish?  How  can 
we  negotiate  with  them  if  they  daily  threaten  a break? 
Are  we  going  to  begin  a Brest-Litovsk  over  again — the 
Brest-Litovsk  where  we  would  encounter  ranged  against 
us  the  methods  of  Trotzky  and  General  Hoffman?” 

COTTON  GROWERS  ON  A STRIKE 

The  southern  cotton  growers  appear  to  have  agreed 
upon  a course  savoring  of  a strike.  Their  plan  is,  in  the 
words  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  first  “to  hold  their 
present  crop  until  they  can  sell  it  for  at  least  thirty  cents 
a pound,  basis  middling;  secondly,  to  reduce  their  1919 
cotton  acreage  by  one-third.” 

A convention  of  growers  held  recently  in  New  Orleans 
unanimously  adopted  a resolution  branding  any  man  re- 
fusing to  co-operate  with  this  programme  as  “so  lacking- 
in  public  spirit  as  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.”  During  February  every  county 
in  the  cotton- growing  states  held  “safe-and-sane-cotton” 
meetings  to  obtain  “reduction  pledges”  from  the  farmers. 
Bankers  and  business  men  throughout  the  South  are  back- 
ing the  movement. 

The  situation  is  strangely  at  variance  with  that  of 
the  early  years  of  the  war,  when  the  South  pleaded  with 
the  North  to  “buy  a bale  of  cotton”  in  order  to  save  its 
farmers  from  ruin;  the  South  now  offers,  in  requital, 
to  sacrifice  the  whole  cotton  manufacturing  industry  in 
order  to  increase  the  profits  of  what  has  always  been  a 
tremendously  prosperous  enterprise. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall,  in  this  connection,  that  cot- 
ton was  the  one  basic  commodity  whose  price  was  not 
regulated  by  the  government  during  the  war;  there  is  a 
thought  still  more  engrossing  in  the  prospect  of  cotton 
replacing  silk  as  a luxury  when  the  price-raising  and 
crop-reducing  programme  decided  upon  by  the  southern 
farmers  goes  into  effect. 

PEACE-TIME  ARMY  CAMPS 

The  War  department  has  decided  to  proceed  with  the 
purchase  of  the  sites  of  fifteen  army  camps  and  thirteen 
balloon  and  flying  fields,  at  an  expenditure  of  about  fif- 
teen million  dollars.  With  these  purchases,  the  army  will 
possess  thirty  training  centers,  including  the  original  six- 
teen cantonments  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  National 
Army.  There  will  be  a total  of  nineteen  aviation  centers. 
Twenty-seven  camps  and  fifteen  aviation  fields  will  be 
abandoned. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
BARTENDER 

With  a gravity  not  surpassed 
since  the  other  Burton  wrote 
“The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,” 
I have  just  purchased  for  fif- 
teen cents  at  a second-hand 
book  stall  a volume  the  title  of 
which  is  as  follows:  “Harry  Johnson’s  New  and  Im- 
proved Bartenders’  Manual.”  Let  me  hasten  to  add,  in 
order  to  preserve  my  at  present  presumptive  reputation 
with  Bellman  readers,  that  my  interest  in  drinks,  straight 
or  strijied,  is  purely  academic;  so  will  about  everybody 
else’s  be,  after  July  1. 

So,  my  interest  is  not  only  academic  but  historical. 
For  be  it  noted,  very  soon  now  a bartenders’  manual, 
dealing,  as  it  then  will,  with  a business  and  profession 
that  is  defunct,  will  take  on  an  interest  that  is  scientific, 
archaeological  and  learnedly  investigatory.  A bartender, 
as  type,  is  still  familiar — to  some  of  us ; he  suffers  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  near,  approachable,  pleasant;  one  can 
touch,  see,  talk  with  him.  But  consider:  in  1950,  he  will 
be  a memory,  a study,  almost  a myth;  it  is  sad,  but  no 
less  true.  Scholars  will  then  study  his  erstwhile  habits 
in  the  same  temper  with  which  they  take  up  the  Egyptian 
mummy  or  the  Diplodocus,  a huge  prehistoric  animal  I 
recently  looked  uf>on  with  awe  in  the  Carnegie  Institute 
at  Pittsburgh.  He  will  then  (the  barkeep,  not  the  Pitts- 
burgh monster)  be  referred  to  in  scholastic  circles  as 
Dispensator  drinhibus,  or  some  such  designation,  and  his 
ways,  both  personal  and  professional,  be  explored  and 
tabulated  with  a rigidity  long  since  illustrated  among 
students  in  the  analysis  of  other  extinct  species. 

But  let  me  add  that  my  book  is  richly  worth  while  for 
its  own  dear  sake.  Rarely  have  I been  more  stimulated 
(the  unfortunate  word  slipped  out  before  I realized  its 
application  to  the  subject  in  hand)  by  the  perusal  of 
literature.  Mr.  Johnson’s  picture  adorns  the  frontispiece, 
and  I like  his  looks ; his  mustache  alone  would  admit  him 
to  any  social  circle.  He  has  a clean,  alert,  bright  aspect, 
and  one  would  instinctively  trust  the  dispatch,  skill  and 
honesty  of  his  bibulous  administrations.  Reading  his 
Introduction  confirms  the  opinion.  After  forty  years’ 
experience  and  success,  he  takes  his  “profession” — -“for 
such  it  must  be  admitted,”  he  says — seriously,  as  one 
should  take  a lifework.  He  stands  revealed  as  An  Idealist 
of  Drink;  his  language  justifies  the  phrase.  Eating  and 
drinking,  he  holds,  are  a necessity ; hence,  one  who  pur- 
veys food  and  drink,  and  especially  the  latter,  “furnishes 
a necessity,  just  as  does  the  clothier,  hatter,  and  shoe 
dealer.”  Such  a service,  he  adds,  “is  an  honourable 
means  of  livelihood.”  One  admires  that.  One  feels  that 
the  manner  and  method  of  conducting  one’s  business  are 
what  put  one  in  the  self-respecting  class.  And  any 
candid  examination  of  the  book  proves  that  Mr.  Johnson 
knows  his  trade — I beg  pardon,  profession — from  Alpha 
to  Omaha,  as  Mark  Twain  would  say.  His  ideal  of  tech- 
nic is  very  high ; listen : “When  waiting  on  customers  at 
any  time,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  a bartender 
to  be  strictly  polite  and  attentive  in  his  behavior,  and 
especially  in  his  manner  of  speech,  giving  prompt  answers 
to  all  questions  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power;  he  should  be 
cheerful,  and  have  a bright  countenance.” 


How  can  any  one  be  nicer  than  that?  A bartender 
who  handles  you  in  that  way  will  almost  make  you  forget 
the  present  high  price  of  cocktails.  But  he  doesn’t  stop 
with  mere  politeness;  he  is  a true  democrat;  observe 
this  remarkable  statement: 

“No  one  should  make  distinctions  between  patrons 
because  of  their  appearance.  As  long  as  they  behave  like 
gentlemen,  they  should  be  treated  as  such.  Therefore, 
all  customers,  whether  rich  or  poor,  should  be  served 
alike,  not  only  in  the  same  respectful  manner,  but  with 
the  same  quality  of  goods ; not  keeping  a special  bottle 
for  rich  people,  and  an  inferior  grade  for  poorer  persons, 
unless  you  have  before  you  one  who  prefers  quantity  to 
quality.” 

Nor  is  this  all.  Mr.  Johnson  rises  from  the  doctrine 
that  “a  man’s  a man  for  a’  that,”  to  genuine  philanthropy: 
“If  you  think  a customer  is  about  spending  money  for  a 
beverage,  when  it  is  possible  he  or  his  family  needs  the 
cash  for  some  other,  more  useful,  purpose,  it  would  be 
best  to  give  him  advice  rather  than  the  drink  for  which 
he  has  asked,  and  send  him  home  with  an  extra  quarter, 
instead  of  taking  the  dime  for  the  drink  from  him.”  A 
counsel  of  perfection,  indeed ! And  how  it  goes  back  to 
the  simple  old  days  when  ten  cents  was  the  cash  equiva- 
lent for  such  potations ! 

A cynic  might  perhaps  suggest  that  no  bar  nor  bar- 
tender could  prosper  who  practiced  the  Christian  religion 
as  does  Mr.  Johnson;  as  always,  he  would  be  quite  wrong. 
For,  by  Mr.  Johnson’s  own  testimony,  he  for  years  drew 
down  a salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  a week,  before  going 
into  business  on  his  own  hook.  He  is  no  ordinary  man  in 
his  elected  pursuit.  In  1869,  in  a competitive  exhibition 
of  professional  skill  at  New  Orleans  (home  of  the  Sas- 
sarac  cocktail),  he  was  awarded  the  championship  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  prepared  and  published  in  San 
Francisco  many  years  since  the  first  bartenders’  manual 
ever  issued  in  this  country,  of  which  ten  thousand  copies 
were  sold  in  six  weeks ; evidently,  the  wets  were  in  fine 
fettle  in  those  early  and  innocent  days. 

What  Mr.  Johnson  says  about  liquors,  spirituous  or 
malt,  is  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  He  has  a knowledge 
of  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  fancy,  soft 
and  mixed  drinks ; they  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and 
I have  counted  them  myself. 

After  much  perusal  of  literature  in  many  fields,  I 
must  declare  never  to  have  encountered  a more  gentleman- 
like book  than  this ; and  it  makes  me  unfeignedly  sad  to 
reflect  that  in  a few  brief,  soon-flitting  months,  this 
Othello’s  occupation  will  be  gone  and  the  dust  of  the 
bone-dry  years  settle  upon  his  once  shining  bar.  His 
countenance  was  kind,  his  manner  ingratiating,  his  tech- 
nic unexceptionable. 

Yet  it  affords  a melancholy  satisfaction  to  indite  such 
an  epitaph,  and  any  time  after  July  next,  I shall  lift  a 
phantom  glass  to  his  memory  and  let  my  imagination 
kindle  as  I recall  his  virtues.  His  principles  were  sober, 
if  not  his  patrons;  in  the  bartenders’  Elysium  may  he 
rest  from  his  labors,  and  his  wet  goods  follow  him.  Bibere 
et  morire,  we  drink,  we  die,  and  are  no  more.  A like  fate 
awaits  us  all.  Lucky  is  Johnson,  if  he  have  already 
passed  away  before  the  kalends  of  July.  I rather  think 
he  has;  for  the  copyright  on  his  book  dates  1882.  If  so, 
lie  has  been  spared  what  would  have  quenched  his  spirits 
(I  speak  ambiguously).  Not  for  him,  as  for  us  who  re- 
main, to  behold  the  shattered  bottle  and  the  empty  cask. 
While  the  still  champagne  winked  its  bubbles  at  the  brim, 
and  Tom  and  Jerry  stole  creamilv  down  the  receptive 
throat  of  a winter’s  night,  Johnson  crossed  the  bar  to 
the  land  where  good  liquor  is  still  poured  out  and  he  who 
is  thirsty  can  be  satisfied.  Bichard  Burton. 
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NEW  TASKS  FOR  THE  DISABLED 

(Photographs  Copyright  by  Underivood  <£  Underwood , New  York) 

Among  the  problems  of  reconstruction  after  a period 
of  warfare,  the  most  baffling  in  many  respects  has  always 
been  that  of  the  cripple.  There  is  a story  regarding  an 
Athenian  who  was  asked  for  alms  by  a one-legged  beggar, 
and,  on  questioning  him,  found  that  he  had  been  wounded 
at  Platsa,  when  Mardonius  and  his  Persians  were  finally 
driven  from  Greece.  The  alms-giver  was  a magistrate; 
he  described  the  incident  in  the  assembly.  “It  is  not 
worthy  of  the  Athenian  state,”  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  “that  it  should  give  burial  to  its  dead,  farms  to  its 
defenders  who  are  able  to  cultivate  them,  and  leave  those 
who  have  been  maimed 
for  its  sake  as  an  en- 
during sign  of  its  in- 
gratitude.”  Upon 
which  the  assembly 
passed  a law  providing 
for  the  support  of  sol- 
diers crippled  in  the 
service  of  Athens. 

Until  the  last  few 
years,  this  was  about  as 
far  as  remedial  meas- 
ures ever  went.  The 
maimed  soldier,  if  he 
was  lucky,  secured  a 
pension  of  some  sort 
which  was  sufficient  to 
keep  him  from  actual 
starvation ; he  remained 
a burden  to  the  com- 
munity, and  his  self- 
respect  was  stifled  un- 
der the  necessity  of  ex- 
hibiting himself  as  a 
public  object  of  pity 
and  charity.  He  was  a 
liability;  no  one  seemed 
to  think  that  he  might 
be  converted  into  an 
asset.  Indeed,  it  was 
generally  felt  to  be 
wrong  to  venture  any 
suggestion  that  such  a 
man  might  and  should 
earn  his  own  living. 

The  great  war  has 
taught  the  world  a new 
lesson.  The  first  years 
produced  an  enormous 
number  of  cripples : 
more,  both  actually  and 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fighting  men  involved,  than 
any  previous  war.  After  1915  the  proportion  of  cripples 
was  greatly  reduced ; the  new  weapons  and  methods  of 
warfare,  which  in  1914  and  1915  had  found  armies  large- 
ly unprepared  with  adequate  defenses,  created  the  steel 
helmet,  the  gas  mask,  the  shell-proof  dugout ; and  surgery 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  new  demands  made  on  it. 
Even  so,  every  one  of  the  belligerent  nations,  including 
the  United  States,  had  on  its  hands  a vast  number  of 
men  whose  injuries  totally  unfitted  them  for  returning  to 
the  work  in  civil  life  which  they  had  left,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  theory,  were  equally  unfitted  for  work 
of  any  other  sort. 

The  first  problem  was  that  of  the  blinded,  for  the 
opening  months  of  the  war  produced  a wholly  unprece- 


dented number  of  men  whose  eyesight  had  been  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  destroyed.  The  world  owes  much 
to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  a British  newspaper  proprietor, 
who  himself  had  had  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  blind- 
ness. The  war  had  been  in  progress  for  only  a few 
months,  and  1914  was  not  ended,  when  he  organized  the 
Blinded  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Care  Committee.  To  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  be  it  said  that  the  material 
help  which  did  most  to  make  the  work  of  this  committee 
effective  came  from  an  American,  and  from  one  of  Ger- 
man birth  at  that.  Otto  Kahn,  born  in  Mannheim,  for 
one  year  a soldier  in  the  German  army,  and  an  American 
only  since  1893,  came  forward  with  the  offer  of  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  Hostel,  a large  house  with  spacious  grounds,  in 

London ; and  it  was 
here  that,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  1915,  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  and 
his  committee  main- 
tained the  hospital 
which  has  trained  and 
sent  forth  into  civilian 
life  over  fourteen  hun- 
dred blind  soldiers. 

The  following  state- 
ment by  Sir  Arthur 
himself  is  the  best  pos- 
sible commentary  on 
the  work  which  is  now 
being  done  throughout 
the  world  to  fit  dis- 
abled soldiers  anew  for 
civil  life: 

“I  confess  to  being 
very  proud  of  St.  Dun- 
stan’s.  I regard  it  as 
a place  full  of  wonders 
— the  wonders  of  trag- 
edy turned  to  joyful 
content,  of  helpless- 
ness turned  to  capabil- 
ity, of  courageous  reso- 
lution in  the  conquest 
of  apparently  over- 
whelming difficulties, 
of  dauntless  determi- 
nation and  of  truest 
heroism. 

“The  heroism  of 
these  blinded  soldiers 
no  one  can  doubt.  It 
was  proved  on  the  field 
of  battle ; but  how 
much  more  since  they 
have  lost  their  sight 
and  have  now  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  in  darkness.  It 
is  a form  of  heroism  which  needs  to  be  renewed  every 
day — one  might  almost  say  every  hour  of  every  day.  The 
ambition  of  these  men  is  to  be  once  again  normal  citizens 
— like  others  in  their  capacity  for  happiness,  like  others 
in  fruitful  effort.  And  if  they  succeed  in  this  ambition, 
if  they  surprise  every  one  by  their  courageous  outlook, 
and  by  what  they  are  able  to  accomplish,  it  is  not  because 
it  is  easy  to  overcome  their  handicap,  but  because  they 
are  filled  with  the  spirit  which  will  not  be  conquered. 

“When  they  come  from  hospital  to  St.  Dunstan’s  they 
begin  an  existence  that  is  new.  They  live  and  work 
always  in  the  night.  They  must  learn  again  to  walk, — 
for  those  who  walk  in  the  night  do  not  walk  as  those  who 
walk  in  the  day.  They  must  learn  again  to  read  and 
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write,  and  in  the  workshops  they  must  begin  to  make 
things,  clumsily  at  first  as  little  children — these  men  who 
will  so  soon  become  skilled  craftsmen.  They  have  to 
learn  again  to  play  as  well  as  to  work,  and  in  moments 
of  rest  and  quietness  to  do  without  the  distraction  of  pass- 
ing events  or  the  delight  of  the  natural  beauties  about 
them. 

“It  is  the  magic  of  hope  that  makes  this  heroism  pos- 
sible on  the  part  of  the  blinded  men  who  come  to  St. 
Dunstan’s.  They  are  not  allowed  to  know  that  period 
of  despair  which  might  result  in  a melancholy  almost 
unconquerable.  They  are  visited  directly  they  arrive  at 
the  hospital,  and  those  who  themselves  have  learned  to 
tread  the  dark  trail  speak  to  them  of  hope  and  achieve- 
ment. They  learn  what  others,  blinded  like  themselves, 
have  done  and  are  doing;  they  are  told  of  men  wounded 
in  this  same  war  who  have  already  learned  to  live  lives 
of  independence  in  the  darkness,  who  have  returned  to 
their  homes,  who  have  been  set  up  in  business  for  them- 
selves, and  who,  looked  after  always  by  the  organization 
at  St.  Dunstan’s,  are  now  living  a life  made  carefree  by 
the  amount  of  money  that  their  own  skill  enables  them  to 
earn,  by  the  pension  allowed  from  the  government,  and 
by  the  provision  made  for  their  children. 

“To  the  blinded  soldier  still  lying  in  his  cot  in  the 
hospital  ward  come  dreams  that  do  not  vanish  at  dawn; 
new  horizons  appear  before  him ; he  is  already  inspired 
to  set  out  on  a voyage  of  discovery  through  the  night  that 
lies  ahead  of  him,  and  from  the  moment  that  he  arrives  at 
St.  Dunstan’s  he  finds  in  the  reality  of  the  present  an 
intense  and  absorbing  interest.” 


Today  there  are  many  St.  Dunstans,  scattered  through 
every  nation  which  took  part  in  the  great  war.  The 
United  States,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  its  asso- 
ciates, had  made  plans  and  preparations  for  carrying  on 
this  part  of  the  work  of  rehabilitation  before  a single 
wounded  soldier  had  been  sent  back  from  Europe;  and 
today,  in  a dozen  or  more  of  the  great  hospital  bases,  in- 
dustrial schools  are  running  as  integral  parts  of  the 
system. 

The  variety  of  the  trades  thus  taught  is  almost 
limitless.  No  attempt  is  made  to  standardize  the  work 
of  the  dissabled,  to  create  one  or  two  special  industries 
for  cripples.  Each  case  is  individually  studied,  and  that 
work  is  selected  which  is  most  in  accord  with  the  patient’s 
capacity  and  inclination. 

Back  of  it  all  lies  the  new  conception  of  a nation’s 
obligation  to  those  who  have  been  partially  incapacitated 
in  its  service — the  old  idea  of  complete  incapacitation  has 
passed  away. 

The  dead  are  dead ; it  remains  for  us  only  to  do 
them  fitting  honour,  and  to  see  that  those  who  were  de- 
pendent on  them  are  not  left  in  want.  The  men  who  re- 
turn uninjured  need  only  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
work ; they  can  and  should  look  out  for  themselves  there- 
after. 

It  is  the  problem  of  the  cripples  which  is  most 
complex,  those  who  live  without  the  normal  opportunities 
of  the  living.  This  problem  is  being  solved,  and  its  solu- 
tion is  one  of  the  great  blessings  which  have  grown  out 
of  the  war. 

Arthur  Adams. 
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A.  E.  AND  THE  IRISH  SOLUTION 

“We  know  of  no  Irishman  who  as  a man  deserves  to 
be  talked  about,”  states  an  Irish  journal.  “There  are 
many  Irishmen  of  great  ability  in  literature,  politics  and 
the  arts  whose  work  . . . may  very  well  have  attention 
called  to  it.  It  is  of  importance  often  that  their  ideas 
should  be  summarized,  and  the  bearing  on  life  discussed, 
approved  or  repudiated.  But  all  this  can  be  done  and 
ought  to  be  done  without  reference  to  the  personality  of 
the  living  man.” 

The  most  conspicuous  contradiction  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  passage  is  the  writer  thereof.  Any  Irishman  of 
today  who  gives  the  success  or  failure  of  Home  Rule  only 
a doubtful  second  place  in  his  consideration,  and  yet  has 
devoted  his  life  to  making  the  Irish  question  over  into  a 
declaration  of  independence,  deserves  to  be  talked  about, 
although  this  astonishing  fact  is  but  half  the  reason. 
The  awakening  of  intellectual  and  artistic  power  which 
followed  the  political  reforms  of  thirty  years  ago  has 
focused  upon  Ireland  an  interested  enthusiasm  not  wholly 
salutary.  But  with  the  hasty  superficiality  too  character- 
istic of  its  kind,  the  “Celtic  cult”  remains  comparatively 
neglectful  of  the  fact  that  the  Irish  literary  and  artistic 
rebirth  is  accompanied  by  an  economic  regeneration  fun- 
damentally important,  and  comparatively  ignorant  of  the 
man  who  has  been  a quickening  force  in  both.  All  that 
the  man  concealed  by  the  whimsical  pen  name  “A.  E. 
has  meant  to  Irish  nationality  cannot  be  quickly  told  nor 
easily  estimated.  His,  probably  more  than  any  other 


in  Ireland,  is  the  voice  of  passionate  reason,  of  sanctified 
common  sense. 

George  W.  Russell,  “poet,  painter,  mystical  teacher, 
editor,  organizer  of  national  co-operation,  able  economist 
and  critic,”  insists  (rather  futilely,  in  view  of  the  fore- 
going list)  that  he  is  not  a public  man.  But  he  has  so 
identified  himself  with  everything  concerned  with  national 
progress  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  A.  E.  without 
knowing  Ireland,  and  the  quickest  way  to  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  Ireland  is  to  become  acquainted  with  A.  E. 

His  share  in  the  literary  renascence  has  been  less  a 
matter  of  creation  than  influence.  The  poems,  essays 
and  narrative  sketches  published  by  A.  E.  do  not,  at  the 
most  generous  estimate,  amount  to  more  than  four  or 
five  smallish  volumes.  However,  he  was  the  center  of 
ideas  in  the  first  little  group  who  dreamed  the  dawning 
glory  of  a national  literature,  and  almost  without  excep- 
tion the  biographies  of  the  men  who  are  making  that 
dream  a reality  come  back,  at  some  point,  to  A.  E.  Ap- 
parently everybody  who  wanted  to  publish  a book,  start 
a review,  inaugurate  a national  drama  or  study  the  Celtic 
renascence,  has  turned  first  to  him,  and  never  in  vain. 
When  he  has  not  time  to  manage  or  contribute  himself,  he 
knows  somebody  who  can  do  it  and  do  it  well.  He  stands 
ready  with  advice  and  sympathy  founded  upon  wide  in- 
formation and  an  unrelenting  loyalty  to  the  best;  his 
criticism  is  always,  to  an  astonishing  degree,  constructive. 

Although  the  principal  reason  that  A.  E.’s  written 
work  bulks  scantily  is  that  he  has  never  written  for  the 
sake  of  creation,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  much  of 
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his  creative  energy  has  thus  spent  itself  in  the  stimula- 
tion of  others.  The  significant  thing  is  exactly  what  he 
deprecates,  the  personality  of  the  living  man.”  His 
comprehension  of  the  intellectual  achievements  of  con- 
temporary Ireland  rests  upon  his  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  writers  sharing  in  it,  from  the  most  assured  and 
successful  artist  to  the  veriest  aspiring  tyro.  And  he 
knows,  from  personal  observation  and  investigation,  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  every  county  in  the 
island.  It  happened  that  a great  leader  of  industrial 
reform,  in  need  of  support,  like  the  eager  young  Gaels 
when  in  search  of  direction,  turned  to  A.  E. 

After  he  had  left  the  School  of  Art  in  Dublin  and 
become  an  accountant  in  Pirn’s  drapery  house,  there  was 
little  indication  that  A.  E.’s  ambitions  would  lead  him  to 
an3r  other  position  of  significance  than  that  of  literary 
leadership,  to  which  he  was  plainly  destined.  Material 
affairs  held  slight  charm  for  him.  His  love  of  Ireland 
seemed  to  find  complete  expression  in  his  efforts  for  a 
literature  which  should  fulfill  the  promise  of  her  ancient 
and  heroic  lore.  This  purpose,  which  has  satisfied  the 
patriotism  of  many  of  the  young  men  with  whom  A.  E. 
worked  and  studied,  seemed  to  content  him.  For  the  rest, 
he  pored  over  the  “Upanishads”  and  the  “Bhagavid 
Gita  until,  by  the  subtle  alchemy  of  his-  discriminating 
appreciation,  their  theories,  in  the  main,  became  his  own, 
and  as  he  tramped  about  the  twilight  hills  of  Ireland, 
those  hills  took  on  new  beauty  in  the  light  of  his  devel- 
oping spiritual  philosophy.  He  gave  instructions  and 
conducted  experiments  in  the  mystic  arts.  He  contributed 
to  theosophical  magazines  poems  and  articles  of  so  rare 
and  individual  a loveliness  that  they  have  compelling 
charm  even  for  readers  who  are  baffled,  perhaps  repelled, 
by  the  transcendentalism  they  express.  For  it  must 
always  be  a little  flock  which  takes  more  than  a wary 
interest  in  cosmic  philosophy. 

That,  crudely  stated, — and  any  cursory  statement  is 
necessarily  crude, — the  universe  is  a “multitudinous  medi- 
tation, that  man,  an  emanation  from  the  divine  spirit 
which  animates  all  things,  in  his  cyclic  existence  con- 
tinually seeks  identification  with  the  Oversoul  at  the 
promptings  of  eternal  and  spiritual  memories:  these  are 
conceptions  which  but  few  have  immediate  ability  or 
desire  to  comprehend.  They  sound  like  nonsense  to  nine 
men  out  of  ten  (possibly  in  Ireland  it  is  six  men  out  of 
ten!),  and  difficult  nonsense  at  that.  Indeed,  if  it  were 
not  that  his  works  are  as  manifestly  utilitarian  as  his  faith 
is  inaccessibly  profound,  one  might  lack  the  temerity  to 
challenge  interest  in  a man  to  whom  such  conceptions  are 
of  absorbing  importance.  To  A.  E.  they  became  the  very 
breath  of  life.  He  painted  pictures  and  wrote  poems 
only  for  the  sake  of  this  philosophy,  which  had  for  him 
a religious  significance.  But,  fortunately  for  his  reputa- 
tion in  an  age  which  demands  concrete  results,  A.  E. 
presents  the  edifying  spectacle  of  a mystic  in  action. 

Behold  the  author  of:  It  must  have  been  this  silverv 
quietness  of  color  which  in  some  subtle  way  affected  me 
with  the  feeling  of  a continual  Sabbath;  and  this  was 
strengthened  by  the  bells  chiming  hour  after  hour.  The 
pathos,  penitence  and  hope  expressed  by  the  flying  notes 
colored  the  intervals  with  faint  and  delicate  memories. 
They  haunted  my  dreams,  and  I heard  with  unutterable 
longing  the  dreamy  chimes  pealing  from  some  dim  and 
vast  cathedral  of  the  cosmic  memory,  until  the  peace  they 
tolled  became  almost  a nightmare,  and  I longed  for  utter 
oblivion  or  forgetfulness  of  their  reverberations”;  behold 
this  author  writing:  “There  is  a pig  rooting  about  and 
fattening  itself  in  Patrick  Malone’s  yard.  How  is  Pat- 
rick to  sell  that  pig  so  as  to  get  all  he  fairly  can  out  of 
it?  . . . The  path  from  Patrick  Malone’s  yard  to  John 


Smith  s breakfast  table  is  beset  by  middlemen  who  take 
toll  of  all  that  passes;  there  is  the  jobber’s  profit,  the 
curer  s profit,  the  grocer’s  profit  and  perhaps  a whole- 
saler’s profit.  We  agree  it  is  more  difficult  for  Patrick 
personally  to  conduct  that  pig  through  all  its  transforma- 
tions from  yard  to  grocer’s  counter  than  it  is  to  get  fer- 
tilizers direct  from  the  manufacturers.  But  we  have 
begun  the  game,  and  in  Rosecrea  the  farmers  have  got 
their  own  bacon-curing  factory.”  In  spite  of  apparencies, 
there  is  more  of  kinship  than  of  contrast  between  the 
visionary  ecstasy  of  the  “Story  of  a Star”  and  this  bio- 
graphical commentary  on  the  pig  of  Patrick  Malone. 

Writing  whimsically  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  “insidi- 
ous power  to  drag  people  out  of  their  own  private  and 
proper  work  and  make  them  do  his  work  instead,”  A.  E. 
says : ‘ The  apostles  did  not  seem  by  their  previous  pro- 
fessions more  unsuitable  to  turn  into  divines  than  the 
people  Horace  Plunkett  collected  and  filled  with  his  own 
spirit  and  sent  out  to  organize  the  farmers.”  The  exalta- 
tion of  those  Galilean  fishermen  into  spiritual  teachers 
was  astonishing  in  the  light  of  their  uninspired,  humble 
lives ; the  enlistment  of  a brilliant  poet  in  rural  reform 
seems  strange  for  the  oj:>posite  reason.  But  that  strange- 
ness is  only  in  seeming.  A.  E.  went  into  Pirn’s  as  an  ac- 
countant because  he  had  to  make  a living.  He  may  have 
felt  all  the  intolerant  scorn  of  work  too  small  for  him 
which  gifted  people  usually  accord  necessitous  tasks. 
With  no  such  motive,  and  no  such  feeling,  he  entered 
this  new  field  of  activity. 

More  of  the  world’s  work  than  the  world  is  ready  to 
acknowledge  has  been  done  by  dreamers  of  dreams,  but, 
in  spite  of  that,  the  idealist’s  entrance  into  practical 
affairs  is  likely  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion.  People 
whose  first  interest  is  practicality  fear  that  a visionary 
may  work  mischief  by  meddling,  and  had  best  keep  to 
his  visions.  P eople  with  a particular  reverence  for  the 
visionary  dread  the  dimming  effect  of  worldly  matters 
upon  his  inner  light.  The  career  of  A.  E.  furnishes  no 
support  to  either  contention.  There  is  less  of  pathetic 
paradox  in  this  particular  visionary’s  giving  of  himself 
to  the  organization  and  guidance  of  co-operative  agricul- 
tural societies,  “dipping  a mystic’s  pen  in  ink  for  the 
betterment  of  pigs,”  than  of  beautiful  consistency. 

A pantheistic  love  of  nature,  an  indirect  deification 
of  earth,  is  an  essential  part  of  transcendental  belief. 

“Ah,  when  I think  this  earth  on  which  I tread 
Hath  borne  these  blossoms  of  the  lovely  dead, 

And  makes  the  living  heart  I love  to  beat, 

I look  with  sudden  awe  beneath  my  feet 
As  you  with  erring  reverence  overhead.” 

In  the  cosmic  plan,  according  to  the  mystics,  earth 
has  a divinely  nourishing  maternitjq  and  the  dwellers  in 
great  silent  places,  those  who  toil  close  to  the  earth,  apart, 
are  nearer  to  harmony  with  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  uni- 
verse than  any  other  folk. 

“P'rom  the  cool  and  dark-lipped  furrows 
Breathes  a dim  delight 
Through  the  woodland’s  purple  plumage 
To  the  diamond  night. 

Aureoles  of  joy  encircle 
Every  blade  of  grass 
Where  the  dew-fed  creatures  silent 
And  enraptured  pass. 

And  the  restless  ploughman  pauses, 

Turns,  and,  wondering, 

Deep  beneath  his  rustic  habit 
Finds  himself  a king.” 

But  when  the  poet  started  out  on  his  journeys  through 
Ireland  as  an  organizer  of  agricultural  co-operation,  he 
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found  the  restless  plowman  in  a very  bad  way,  indeed, 
far  removed  from  anything  kingly.  The  fact  had  a pain- 
ful significance,  because  that  plowman  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  determining  factor  in  his  nation’s 
destiny.  About  his  well-being  waged  the  hottest  political 
battles  of  recent  Irish  history,  and  upon  his  well-doing 
depends  Ireland’s  future  prosperity. 

The  success  of  the  parliamentarians  in  wresting  the 
land  from  the  obstinately  acquisitive  proprietors  who  had 
clamped  onto  it  was  the  first  step  in  the  regeneration  of 
Ireland.  But  it  was  merely  a step,  and  ended,  for  the 
time  being,  at  least,  the  pre-eminence  of  parliamentary 
action  as  an  agent  of  that  regeneration.  While  the  land 
war  was  at  its  height  the  improvement  of  the  land  seemed 
not  especially  to  the  advantage  of  anybody  concerned. 
Thus  the  culmination  of  the  land  war  found  such  im- 
provement no  less  ill-provided  for  than  needed.  The 
unbearably  anomalous  situation,  wherein,  during  the  days 
of  landlordism,  the  Irish  farmer  paid  forfeit  for  success 
and  was  taxed  for  productive  efficiency,  automatically  de- 
stroyed incentive.  When  the  restoration  of  his  own  to 
him  provided  the  incentive,  he  was  woefully  unable  to 
cope  with  the  opportunities  thus  presented.  The  agri- 
cultural industry,  the  mainstay  of  Ireland,  was  haphazard 
and  disorganized,  its  methods  obsolete  and  unscientific, 
its  produce  ill-marketed,  therefore  cheaply  sold.  The 
middleman  alone  displayed  business  efficiency.  Because 
a sane  and  healthy  social  order  can  never  find  root  in  a 
prevailing  stratum  of  economic  retrogression,  sordidness 
and  poverty  were  poisoning  the  very  wells  of  life  in  Ire- 
land. That,  for  the  past  thirty  years,  has  been  the  real 


Irish  problem,  and  the  solution  of  it  does  not  rest  with 
Lloyd-George  and  a convention  of  statesmen.  It  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  Irish  farmers,  and  to  the  end  that  they 
will  achieve  it  A.  E.  has  spent  himself. 

The  realization  that  these  people,  who  should  have 
gained  dignity  and  wisdom  and  fullness  of  soul  from 
dwelling  and  toiling  near  the  earth,  had  well-nigh  lost 
sight  of  their  divine  heritage  through  incapacity  or,  in  so 
far  as  they  glimpsed  it,  emigrated  in  appalling  numbers 
from  a land  seemingly  accursed,  must  have  disheartened 
any  Irishman  of  ordinary  sensibility.  To  A.  E.  its  pain- 
fulness was  enhanced  by  his  fervid  love  of  Ireland  and 
heightened  sense  of  man’s  privilege.  But  he  seems  never 
to  have  considered  the  poet’s  traditional  refuge  of  retire- 
ment from  a world  that  hurt.  Into  the  one  movement 
which  consistently,  intelligently  and  without  prejudice 
has  labored  to  correct  that  deplorable  condition,  A.  E. 
threw  the  vivifying  force  of  his  patriotic  ardor,  his  con- 
troversial power,  his  intellectual  acumen  and  his  unflinch- 
ing idealism.  For  twenty  years  he  has  wrought  with  all 
the  strength  of  his  body,  mind  and  soul,  in  behalf  of  Irish 
rural  communities.  To  better  their  state  he  has  appealed 
neither  to  Irish  nor  English  politicians,  has  besought  no 
influence  from  America.  He  places  the  responsibility 
upon  no  one  but  themselves.  That  the  farmers  must  gain 
independence  through  co-operation  and  distribution,  as 
manufacturers  buying  at  wholesale  and  selling  at  retail, 
utilizing  in  their  industry  the  most  scientific  means  per- 
fected by  the  modern  world ; that  a unified,  clear-headed, 
prospering  agricultural  constituency  can  dictate  terms  to 
its  government,  be  that  government  at  Westminster  or 
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College  Green:  these  principles  he  makes  clear  to  Ireland 
as  the  rudiments  of  her  national  success.  Striving  for 
agricultural  competence  as  primarily  important,  Home 
Rule  or  no  Home  Rule,  he  vigorously  combats  that  tend- 
ency to  regard  legislation  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  improve- 
ment, which,  since  the  land-purchase  reforms,  has  ob- 
scured more  crucial  economic  needs.  And  Ireland  is 
learning — -as  Russia’s  inchoate  3roung  democracy  will  have 
to  learn — that  for  her  the  one  source  of  national  political 
stability  is  the  raising  of  her  rural  population  to  a stand- 
ard of  enlightened  living  and  coherent  action. 

To  the  man  who  spends  his  intellectual  youth  among 
exalted  truths,  becoming  at  home  among  the  high  vast- 
nesses of  philosophy,  is  granted  a keener  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  just  perspective.  He  puts  first  things  first. 
A.  E.’s  early  mastering  of  the  more  difficult  and  elusive 
realities,  abstract  ideas,  gave  him  a ready  dominion  over 
concrete  facts.  On  the  practical  problems  in  the  field  he 
has  made  his  own  he  thinks  straight  to  the  root,  unde- 
flected by  prejudice  on  the  one  hand  and  sentimentality 
on  the  other.  “It  is  not  in  the  scope  of  this  paper”  (the 
official  organ  of  the  I.A.O.S.)  “to  make  partisan  com- 
ment on  recent  events  in  Ireland,”  he  wrote  after  the 
Easter  tragedy  of  1916.  “That  is  being  done  on  the  old 
party  lines  by  the  Irish  press,” — and  going  on  to  deplore 
Irish  sectarianism  and  lack  of  sympathy,  attributed  the 
armed  revolt  to  economic  depression  and  suffering  in 
Dublin  and  elsewhere.  “If  people  would  stop  to  think 
for  a moment  what  would  bring  them  out  to  risk  their 
lives,  they  will  not  be  inclined  to  accept  the  glib  state- 
ments made  in  the  press  as  representing  the  root  passions 
which  gave  energy  to  the  last  Irish  revolt.  . . . 


“We  grant  that  idealists,  national,  social  and  political, 
are  always  ready  to  die,  but  they  never  get  people  in 
numbers  to  die  with  them  for  ideal  causes  only.  There 
is  for  the  majority  a practical  spur,  and  we  must,  if  we 
are  to  get  at  the  truth,  find  out  not  merely  about  leaders 
and  their  actions,  speeches  and  interests,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  followers  who  don’t  read  poetry,  are  not  in- 
spired by  it,  who  don’t  know  Gaelic,  and  who  have  as 
little  knowledge  of  Germany  as  they  have  of  China.” 
His  conclusion  is  a plea  for  organization  and  unity.  “It 
is  this  kind  of  society,  co-operative  and  democratic,  we 
must  build  up  in  Ireland,  and  the  more  we  keep  sectarian 
and  political  feeling  out  of  such  societies  the  more  chance 
will  religion  and  politics  have  of  realizing  their  highest 
objects,  the  service  of  the  Spirit  and  the  service  of  the 
nation.” 

Because  A.  E.  is  an  idealist  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  promotion  of  material  welfare  as  the  symbol  of  ulti- 
mate intellectual  and  spiritual  growth,  the  indispensable 
groundwork  of  an  equitable  social  order.  A writer  and 
an  artist,  he  labors  to  further  comfortable  living  as  a 
pathway  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  world  of  beauty  and 
ideas  which  is  to  him  a treasury,  valuing  tangible  advan- 
tage for  the  sake  of  intangible  wealth. 

A.  E.’s  perspicacious  expositions  of  the  shady  meth- 
ods through  which  “the  small  farmer’s  bones  have  been 
picked  clean”  by  dealers,  jobbers,  higglers  and  rural 
traders  under  the  old  hit-or-miss  competitive  regime, 
evidence  the  shrewd  observer  capable  of  stinging  imagery 
and  an  unusual  pungent  acidity  of  phrase.  Their  de- 
tailed, emphatic  exactness  no  more  suggests  that  he  has 
outlined  a cosmic  philosophy  of  great  spiritual  signifi- 
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cance  than  do  his  meditative  essays  hint  the  agricultural 
organizer.  The  editorial  pages  of  the  Irish  Homestead, 
in  which  a leader  upon  the  balance  of  power  theory  in 
international  polity,  or  the  probable  effect  of  the  world- 
war  upon  industrialism,  is  followed  by  reviews  of  Francis 
Ledwidge  or  James  Stephens  and  re-enforced  by  inquiries 
into  the  fate  of  Patrick  Malone’s  pig,  the  management 
of  Patrick’s  dairy  or  the  culture  of  his  flaxfield,  establish 
the  connection.  Just  as  he  never  sets  a writer  down  as 
in  the  wrong  without  pointing  him  to  the  right,  he  never 
condemns  an  error  in  farm  management  without  suggest- 
ing a remedy. 

A.  E.  has  said  that  happiness  means  for  him  only 
working  at  art,  and  that  his  conscience  drove  him  to 
work  at  the  reconstruction  of  Irish  life.  But  there  cannot 
have  been  much  conflict.  These  two  actuating  motives 
are  in  essence  but  differing  manifestations  of  one  aim, 
and  either  would  have  suffered  from  the  loss  of  the  other. 
Too  robust  in  mind  and  temperament  for  an  aesthetic 
dilettante,  A.  E.  would  never  have  become  an  occidental 
approximation  of  the  mendicant  eastern  holy  man  sitting- 
remote,  eyes  closed,  hands  folded  in  futile  passivity.  He 
took  his  ideals  so  seriously  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  put 
them  to  work.  His  has  been  the  high  and  hard  achieve- 
ment of  “translating  vision  into  being.”  A.  E.  conceived 
unity  to  be  the  governing  principle  of  a well-ordered 
universe.  He  saw  disunion  the  corrupting  sin  of  an  ill- 
ordered  and  disorganized  Ireland.  The  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Organization  Society  is  the  one  movement  which 
stands,  above  all  else,  for  harmony,  basing  its  appeal  upon 
a common  and  fundamental  need  and  cutting  through  dif- 


ferences of  creed  and  politics  which  have  so  long  dis- 
rupted the  nation,  bringing  religious  and  political  ene- 
mies together  in  labor  to  insure  the  economic  good  of  the 
whole. 

The  function  of  the  I.A.O.S.  is  unmistakable  and 
imperative.  If  Irishmen  of  different  sections  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  worship  alike  and  vote  alike,  they  can 
at  least  agree  in  wanting  to  exist  according  to  a high 
standard  of  living.  If  they  unite — and  they  are  thus 
uniting — for  the  sake  of  their  daily  bread,  who  knows 
what  magic  breaking  down  of  seemingly  impregnable  bar- 
riers may  not,  in  the  fullness  and  patience  of  time,  result? 
The  I.A.O.S.  expresses  no  such  hope.  It  avoids  religious 
and  political  issues,  and  keeps  to  the  main  point.  Whether 
or  not  A.  E.  previsions  any  such  far-off  happy  culmina- 
tion, the  message  of  this  association  had  for  him  the  dig- 
nity of  an  evangel.  His  success  in  its  service  has  enabled 
him  to  transform  his  philosophic  dreams  into  reality,  to 
see  the  ideals  of  his  brooding  meditations  bear  fruit  for 
the  benefit  of  his  beloved  country.  It  has  been  his  privi- 
lege to  infuse  new  spirit  into  the  soil  dwellers  his  verse 
exalts,  so  that  they  may  open  before  Ireland  the  promise 
of  a redeeming  future  worthy  of  the  heroic  past  which  so 
early  enchanted  him. 

The  result  has  been  a dual  gain.  As  the  vision  has 
quickened  and  glorified  his  labor,  the  labor  has  kept  that 
vision  and  its  gift  from  an  aloof  and  barren  sterility. 
He  keeps  his  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  Ireland  through  his 
association  with  her  chief  occupation,  and  they  are  still 
the  fingers  of  an  artist.  Witness  this  humorous  criticism 
of  a fellow-poet  for  praising  the  hilarious  incompetence 
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of  a country  fair:  “This  was  a business  assembly.  Were 
you  aware  that  these  men  were  wrecking  their  industry 
by  these  loose  business  methods  which  so  delighted  your 
eye?  We  shall  have  to  keep  the  poets  out  of  the  new 
Irish  republic,  as  Plato  kept  them  out  of  his,  or  we  shall 
never  get  our  machine  to  work.  The  machine,  I grant, 
may  never  be  so  picturesque,  but  the  farmer  of  the  future 
will  compensate  himself  for  the  lack  of  excitement  at  a 
fair  by  the  greater  comfort  in  his  home,  and  the  poets 
must  sing  of  other  things.  There  will  always  be  love, 
twilight,  and  the  stars.”  He  is  equally  concerned  for 
the  success  of  business  and  the  function  of  poetry.  As 
a poet,  “jealous  of  the  honour  of  poetry  and  jealous  of 
the  good  name  of  his  country,”  A.  E.,  in  a piece  of  flaming 
prose  which  is  a perfect  thing  of  wisdom,  dignity  and 
strength,  reproached  the  famous  imperialist  who  vented 
a short-sighted  peevishness  against  Ireland  in  some  pretty 
bad  verse.  The  artist  and  philosopher  in  him  exalted 
economic  reform  to  the  rank  of  an  inspired  mission,  like- 
wise his  practical  earnestness  has  maintained  the  excel- 
lence of  his  writing.  To  expound  the  principles  of  better 
dairying,  stock-raising,  harvesting  and  marketing,  in  gen- 
eral and  minute  detail,  weekly  through  the  pages  of  a 
farm  journal,  may  scarcely  appeal  to  the  unprejudiced 
as  a stimulating  and  profitable  literary  exercise.  It 
sounds  like  hackwork.  But  even  A.  E.’s  editorials  have 
none  of  that  shoddiness  which  the  rush  and  pressure  of 
modern  journalism  produce.  They  show  evidences  of 
haste.  They  are  not  meticulous  in  execution.  But  they 
are  eloquent.  The  manner  in  which  his  advice  to  the 


Irish  farmers  is  offered  may  not  be,  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  least  of  his  service  to  them. 

“No  country  has  grown  to  greatness  mainly  by  the 
acts  of  some  great  ruler,  but  by  the  aggregate  activities 
of  all  its  people.  . . . Therefore,  every  Irish  commu- 
nity should  make  its  own  ideals,  and  should  work  for 
them.  . . . You  of  the  young  generation,  who  have  not 
yet  lost  the  generous  ardor  of  youth,  believe  it  is  possible 
to  do  great  work  and  make  noble  sacrifices,  and  roll  the 
acceptable  smoke  of  offering  to  heaven  by  your  work  in 
an  Irish  parish,  as  in  any  city  in  the  world.  Like  the 
Greek  architects, — who  saw  in  their  dreams  hills  crowned 
with  white  marble  pillared  palaces  and  images  of  beauty, 
until  these  rose  up  in  actuality, — so  should  you,  not  for- 
getting national  ideals,  still  most  of  all  set  before  your- 
selves the  ideal  of  your  own  neighborhood.  How  can  you 
speak  of  working  for  all  Ireland,  which  you  have  not 
seen,  if  you  do  not  labor  and  dream  for  the  Ireland  before 
your  eyes,  which  you  see  as  you  look  out  of  your  own 
door  in  the  morning  and  on  which  you  walk  up  and  down 
through  the  day?  . . . The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  create 
and  realize  the  feeling  for  the  community  and  break  up 
the  evil  and  petty  isolation  of  man  from  man.  This  can 
be  done  by  every  kind  of  co-operative  effort  wdiere  com- 
bined action  is  better  than  individual  action.”  And  no 
one  who  reads  the  melodious  and  impassioned  prose  in 
which  A.  E.  sets  forth  the  ideals  of  his  rural  societies  can 
believe  that  his  gift  has  suffered  through  free  usage. 

The  chief  reason  for  its  growth  seems  to  be  that  he 
never  uses  his  skill  for  its  own  sake.  Possessing  a sur- 
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passing  power  of  expression,  he  never  writes  so  much  as 
a stanza  or  a paragraph  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  so 
beautifully.  His  verse — comprising  some  of  the  most 
profound,  most  sincere  poetry  of  his  time — is,  except  for 
a few  lyrics,  impersonal,  imaginative,  abstract  as  the 
visions  and  ideas  that  called  it  into  being.  Enjoyment 
of  more  than  its  music  demands  application,  as  sympathy 
with  Meredith  depends  upon  the  key  to  his  conversational 
cipher  code.  But  when  he  discusses  the  wrongs  that  need 
righting  in  Ireland,  the  faults  that  cry  out  for  correction, 
there  is  nothing  vague  about  A.  E.’s  prose.  His  attacks 
upon  those  pet  abhorrences,  the  prejudice  which  shuts  its 
eyes  and  strikes,  the  sentimentality  which  gazes  backward 
and  laments  when  it  should  look  forward  and  labor,  the 
perverse  emphasis  of  politics  when  the  issue  is  economic, 
do  not  err  on  the  side  of  vehemence  nor  directness, — nor 
accuracy.  His  language,  always  the  servant  of  his  sub- 
ject, gains  richness  and  flexibility  through  that  felicitous 
subordination.  Yeats,  consummate  lyrist  that  he  is,  will- 
ingly hires  out  truth  to  symbolism  at  the  price  of  a meta- 
phor. He  has  his  reward!  And  yet — he  has  done  noth- 
ing for  the  adornment  of  that  misty  corner  of  beauty’s 
kingdom  chosen  by  his  genius  for  her  peculiar  abiding 
place  lovelier  than  A.  E.’s  “Carrowmore.”  For  A.  E., 
after  the  diverting  fashion  of  Alice  in  the  Looking  Glass 
garden,  arrives  at  goals  to  which  he  never  aspired,  by 
turning  his  back  on  them.  His  belief  that  the  supreme 
value  of  man  is  kinship  with  the  eternal  greatness  as  a 
“pulse  in  the  eternal  mind”  led  him  naturally  to  disparage 
the  modern  glorification  of  individuality.  Accordingly, 
he  tried  to  avoid  personal  fame  by  using  a pseudonym, 
hiding  his  light  under  the  comparative  oblivion  of  peri- 
odicals, and  gained  an  extended  and  diversified  personal 


influence  that  few  of  his  contemporaries  in  any  nation 
can  equal.  Completely  indifferent  to  literary  popularity, 
he  has  had,  as  one  cynic  puts  it,  a “well-merited  and 
therefore  unusual”  success.  Thus  in  writing  he  sought 
first  the  deliverance  of  his  message,  and  power  and  beauty 
and  grace  of  style  have  been  added  unto  him. 

Patriotism  blazes  so  brilliantly  out  of  national  tragedy 
that  it  is  overmuch  associated  with  the  battlefield.  The 
sorrows  which  share  with  beauty  and  complexity  in  giving 
Ireland  her  fascination  have  endowed  her  patriotism  with 
a continual,  if  precarious,  existence,  manifested  in  the 
pure  flame  of  high-minded  devotion  and  the  phosphor- 
escence of  sentimentality.  The  world-war  brought  into 
the  foreground  this  Roman  virtue  which  our  former  ap- 
parent security  tended  to  slight.  Conversely,  even  as  it 
did  so,  with  proof  of  the  fact  that  economics  had  politics 
so  firmly  by  the  throat  that  the  final  settlement  of  the 
struggle  did  not  rest  solely  with  military  triumph,  the 
truth  becomes  clearer  than  ever  before  that  a man  may 
honour  the  ashes  of  his  fathers  and  the  temples  of  his 
gods  other  than  by  dying  for  them.  He  may  always  live 
for  them,  a noble,  if  less  poignantly  sacrificial,  homage. 
It  is  this  patient,  constructive,  enduring  tribute  which  is 
the  peculiar  need  of  Ireland ; there  has  always  been  plenty 
of  the  daring  which  leaps  to  immolation  at  her  command. 
A summary  of  A.  E.’s  specific  accomplishments  indicates 
misleadingly  that  he  has  worked  scatteringly  under  vari- 
ous impulsions.  As  a matter  of  fact  he  has  given  his  life 
to  one  precious  thing,  to  paraphrase  his  own  words,  the 
service  of  the  Spirit  through  the  service  of  the  nation, 
meeting  the  need  wherever  he  has  seen  it,  putting  the 
riches  of  his  intellect  and  personality  out  at  interest  for 
the  highest  good  of  his  countrymen.  M.  A.  Mortland. 


THE  BOOK  OF  CHRONICLES 


Fading  pigment,  a thin  dust,  and  the  confusion  of 
many  books  filled  Timothy  Martin’s  shop  with  a not 
unpleasant  disorder.  Books  were  everywhere:  not  only 
on  the  shelves  which  lined  the  room,  but  piled  on  a long, 
dark  table  and  on  two  or  three  of  the  Dutch  chairs  facing 
it.  Books  might  have  been  discovered  even  in  the  tiny 
bedroom  beyond  if  Timothy  ever  opened  its  door  to  any 
except  Thomas,  a maltese  cat. 

In  a case  by  themselves  several  hundred  volumes 
bound  in  calf  were  as  isolated  as  the  squire’s  family  in 
a village  church ; but  the  others,  in  cloth  or  in  the  indigo 
and  vermilion  and  yellow  of  spectacular  “jackets  and 
French  fiction,  were  crowded  together  with  the  negligence 
of  a personal  and  much-used  library.  There  was  little  of 
the  look  of  a shop  about  the  place,  although  books  were 
its  stock  for  trading.  They  were  rarely  new,  and  in  so 
rich  a motley  that  if  you  glanced  about  the  room  through 
half-closed  eyes  you  had  the  effect  of  a stained-glass 
window. 

The  books  were  in  many  languages.  Timothy  read 
half  a dozen  with  ease,  and  purchased  books  in  any 
tongue  he  understood.  It  was  his  habit  to  read  each  one 
before  penciling  a price  on  the  back  cover.  If,  outside 
the  door,  he  filled  a case  marked  “Five  Cents  a Copy”  he 
possessed  as  well  the  calf  volumes  under  glass  which 
were  not  always  to  be  bought. 

Londoners  knew  Timothy.  His  shop  was  near  the 
Temple,  and  barristers,  in  shining  hats  and  morning 
coats,  came  to  question  him.  His  mind  was  an  index, 
neatly  classified  and  free.  Young  poets,  though  their 
first  books  might  be  in  the  case  outside  the  door,  found 
a cordial  welcome  within.  Professional  book  collectors 
he  disliked,  and  agents  he  refused  to  deal  with.  At  night, 


when  books  were  not  sold,  but  might  be  presented,  Tim- 
othy received  the  occasional  visits  of  three  men : a lame 
Polish  doctor  whose  hobby  was  French  fans,  a money 
lender  who  had  never  read  “M.  Gobseck,”  and  a Mada- 
gascan sailor  who  came  to  London  about  once  a twelve- 
month  to  talk  of  William  McF ee.  They  would  have  called 
Timothy  “a  rare  one,”  and  meant  that  if  he  was  a critic 
to  their  convictions  he  was  also  a friend  to  their  faiblesses. 

It  was  easy  to  guess  that  Timothy  was  seventy.  His 
hair  was  scant  and  drab.  His  clothes  were  as  shapeless 
as  the  pile  of  old  magazines  in  a corner  of  the  shop ; and 
his  face  was  characteristic  of  his  trade,  humorous  and 
wise. 

On  an  afternoon  in  January,  the  sun,  staining  his 
south  window,  sent  a shaft  of  dusty  light  upon  the  en- 
graving of  a garden  that  Timothy  was  cleaning.  There 
was  no  price  in  the  corner  of  the  dull  frame,  and  appar- 
ently no  one  ever  looked  to  find  one.  The  hollyhocks  and 
bergamot  had  grown  yellow  during  the  half  century  the 
picture  had  hung  in  the  shop,  and,  like  a family  daguer- 
reotype, it  remained  to  be  respected  rather  than  desired. 

The  sound  of  the  door  knocker  failed  to  attract  Tim- 
othy’s attention.  After  a moment  the  door  opened,  and 
an  old  woman  entered.  Timothy  turned  a trifle  unwilling- 
ly. It  was  approaching  the  time  of  day  when  people 
came  in  to  buy  second-hand  books. 

The  woman  offered  him  a large  calf  volume.  “It  s a 
Bible,”  she  said  sharply.  “I  ought  to  get  five  shillings 
for  it.” 

Timothy  felt  that  it  was  not  her  first  experience  in 
trading.  He  stretched  out  a lean,  blue-veined  hand  for 
the  book,  and  opened  it  critically. 

“It’s  old,”  the  woman  said.  Watching  him,  she  moved 
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nearer  the  fire,  while  the  shaft  of  sunlight  turned  her 
black  clothes  to  rusty  copper. 

Timothy  did  not  answer.  He  was  examining  the  date 
of  the  engravings.  Presently  he  crossed  the  room  to  a 
drawer  which  rang  a bell  as  he  opened  it.  He  selected 
two  silver  pieces  and  gave  them  to  the  woman,  at  whom 
he  glanced  with  the  impersonality  of  a man  whose  mind 
is  occupied  with  another  matter.  As  silent  as  he  had 
been,  the  woman  accepted  the  money  and  went  out. 

In  the  street  she  tied  it  into  her  handkerchief,  and 
turned  to  look  back  at  the  shop.  Over  the  door  there 
was  a sign  she  had  not  noticed  on  the  way  in.  It  read, 
I.  Martin,  Bookdealer.”  Consideringly  she  stared  at 
it,  then  shook  her  head.  “No,  it  ain’t  him.  There’s  a 
powerful  lot  of  Martins  in  the  world,  an’  Timothy’d  have 
known  me.” 

Within  the  shop  Timothy  sat  by  the  fire.  A maltese 
cat  rose  to  rub  against  his  knees,  but  the  man  did  not 
respond.  He  turned  at  once  to  the  engravings  in  the  old 
Bible.  It  was  to  possess  them  that  he  had  bought  the 
book.  They  were  signed  and  dated  two  hundred  years 
earlier. 

In  the  middle  of  the  book  he  discovered  a family 
register.  Down  its  columns,  births  were  listed  as  regu- 
larly as  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  After  birth  came  death, 


sometimes  preceded  by  a date  of  marriage:  nothing  but 
the  events  which  no  man,  rich  or  indigent,  may  evade. 
A name  held  his  attention.  He  read  it  carefully:  “Maria 
Chubb,  born  1840,  married  1859  to  George  Head.”  The 
recorded  death  of  George  Head  followed. 

Timothy  continued  to  stare  at  the  page,  which  he  no 
longer  saw.  In  its  place  he  beheld  a garden  in  moon- 
light; the  hollyhocks  were  high  and  white;  he  smelled 
again  the  summer  roses ; a boy  stood  against  a bench  and 
a girl  sat  stiffly  in  its  farther  corner:  she  was  telling  the 
boy  that  she  would  not  marry  him.  Timothy  heard  her 
say,  in  a voice  he  had  since  realized  was  contemptuous, 
“How  could  I marry  a man  who  sells  old  books  for  a 
living?  They  don’t  half  keep  you.”  And  Timothy  saw 
the  boy  walk  away  down  a country  lane.  It  had  hap- 
pened half  a century  ago,  but  he  recalled  the  boy  very 
well. 

In  the  shabby  comfort  that  made  of  his  old  shop  a 
home,  in  the  limitless  company  of  books,  he  thought  of 
Maria  as  he  had  just  seen  her.  Finally  he  sighed,  half 
troubled  by  his  own  content,  and  looked  at  the  Bible  with 
its  perfect  engravings.  When  he  closed  the  book  he 
stooped  to  stroke  the  maltese  cat,  murmuring  whimsically, 
“She  didn’t  know  us,  Thomas,  but  don’t  you  wish  we’d 
given  her  five  shillings  more?”  Kate  Buss. 


ALTARS  OF  WAR 

George  Sterling 

These  are  they  that  shook  when  the  feet  of  War  went  by. 
The  Hun  and  his  hate  have  rent  their  stones  asunder. 

Over  them  the  cannon  set  once  a steely  sky — 

Ruined  town  and  fortress  with  names  of  battle-thunder. 

Douaumont,  Noyon,  Cambrai,  Montfaucon, 

Verdun,  Aulynoye  and  Gouzeaucourt! 

To  the  sound  of  mighty  trampling  and  shock  of  iron  seas, 
Their  roofs  went  down  and  their  walls  were  beaten  under. 

Babylon  and  Tyre  had  no  such  end  as  these, 

Ruined  town  and  fortress  with  names  of  battle-thunder. 

Soissons,  Thaumont,  Nonsard,  Revillon, 

Avion,  Grandpre,  Peronne  and  Roye! 

Cities  of  destruction,  ravaged  but  august, 

Their  glory  was  not  for  the  Teuton  horde  to  plunder— 

Goals  of  huge  hopes,  mounds  of  immortal  dust, 

Ruined  town  and  fortress  with  names  of  battle-thunder. 

Roulers,  Laon,  Arras,  Courticon, 

Challerange,  Ronnsoy  and  Morlancourt! 

Over  their  thresholds  young  feet  shall  go  again, 

Safe  from  the  mire  of  the  Hun’s  colossal  blunder, 

Splendor  is  on  them  by  reason  of  their  slain — 

On  ruined  town  and  fortress  with  names  of  battle-thunder. 

Audenarde,  Haubourdin,  Toumoi,  Le  Nouvion, 
Thourout,  Consenvoye  and  Sivry-sur-Marne! 

Of  the  world’s  deeper  music  part  now  forevermore, 

Their  fame  shall  ring  afar  in  shining  courts  of  wonder — 

Echoes  cast  eternal  from  sounding  walls  of  war, 

O ruined  town  and  fortress  with  names  of  battle-thunder. 

Mort  Homme,  Bretonneau,  Fontenoy,  Vauxaillon, 
Charleroi,  Longuyon  and  Hourdomont! 
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The  Only  Possible  Peace 
“A  plea  for  freedom,  for 
freedom  in  all  the  relations  of 
states,”  is  the  characterization 
of  his  book  made  by  the  author 
in  his  preface.  The  argument 
against  imperialism — the  old 
imperialism  with  its  secret 
diplomacy  and  its  dynastic  disregard  of  the  welfare  of 
peoples — is  conclusive  enough.  More  modern,  more  radi- 
cal some  will  say,  is  the  argument  against  what  the  author 
calls  “economic  imperialism.”  Yet  his  case  is  strongly 
reasoned  and  can  hardly  be  gainsaid  even  by  the  most 
conservative.  He  shows,  by  well-marshaled  facts  and 
figures,  the  interlocking  development  of  business  and 
Junkerism  in  Germany,  the  network  of  financial  and 
trade  relations  which  have  overspread  the  world  and 
have,  in  his  opinion,  laid  the  fuel  for  international  con- 
flagrations. Incidentally  the  reader  recalls  in  this  con- 
nection the  pre-war  prophecies  that  these  very  relations 
would  preclude  war. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events.  Dr.  Howe  seems  to  have 
the  facts  on  his  side.  That  the  United  States  has  become 
a part  and  factor  in  these  international  relations  of  bank- 
ers and  business  men  is,  of  course,  true.  Less  convincing 
is  the  claim  that  we  have  succumbed  to  European  meth- 
ods of  diplomacy  and  intrigue.  Mr.  Hay’s  magnificent 
championship  of  the  open  door,  and  the  subsequent  pol- 
icy of  the  State  department,  should  not  be  so  little  re- 
membered or  credited  by  an  American. 

But  granting  the  general  thesis,  which  is,  on  the 
whole,  soundly  presented,  what  is  Dr.  Howe’s  solution — 
what  is  to  be  the  means  of  securing  freedom  in  relations 
between  the  greater  and  lesser  powers?  He  would  end 
economic  exploitation  by  internationalizing  the  Balkan 
states,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  Turkey.  He  argues 
plausibly  for  the  benefits  of  such  a plan,  and  outlines  the 
possible  method  of  putting  it  into  operation.  National 
prejudices  should  not  stand  in  the  way,  an  international 
tribunal  should  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  coun- 
tries concerned,  and  all  countries  should  do  away  with 
diplomatic  intrigue  and  commercial  rivalry. 

We  agree  that  these  things  should  be— but  will  they, 
can  they  be?  What  magic  is  to  produce  this  admirable 
consummation?  And  even  were  it  wholly  or  in  part  to 
be  realized,  what  security  would  this  plan  bring  from  the 
dangers  which  smolder  in  the  Far  East?  Far  more  work- 
able in  this  practical  and  still  selfish  and  nationalistic 
world  seems  the  plan  for  a league  of  nations.  And  such 
a league  has  only  lately  emerged  from  the  realm  of  the 
Utopian  to  the  borderland  of  the  practical. 

“The  Only  Possible  Peace” — “and  that  impossible!” 
the  reader  is  tempted  to  sigh  as  the  book  is  laid  down. 
Fortunately,  for  the  hope  of  the  world,  wiser  and  clearer 
minds,  men  with  no  less  vision  and  with  greater  power, 
are  at  work  on  a more  possible  peace.  C.  B.  Newton. 

“The  Only  Possible  Peace,’’  by  Frederic  C.  Howe;  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

* * 

Historical  Romance 

“Fiction,”  reads  a recent  editorial  paragraph  in  The 
Bellman,  “is  not  only  the  illumination,  but  also  the 
broadest  gateway,  of  history.  It  is  above  all  others  the 


‘way  in.’  Nobody,  lacking  a genuine  interest,  will  ever 
get  far  in  reading  history ; and  interest  comes  first  of  all 
from  a vivid  picture  of  life.  . . . The  historical  novel 
is  today  an  essential  part  of  education.  While  forming 
a welcome  relief  from  the  mass  of  contemporary  ‘problem’ 
fiction,  and  bringing  a breath  of  fresh  air  into  the  some- 
what foggy  atmosphere  of  current  novel-writing,  it 
teaches  its  real  lesson  in  prophesying  over  the  dry  bones 
of  history,  and  calling  to  life  the  men  and  women  who 
have  done  most  to  make  the  world  what  it  is.” 

Fortunately,  in  view  of  these  truths,  the  publishers 
are  giving  some  evidence  of  a tendency  to  feel  out  the 
present  popular  attitude  toward  historical  romance.  Only 
a few  volumes  have  come  into  the  market,  but  it  is  safe 
to  predict  many  others.  The  bookmakers  will  hasten,  not 
only  to  dispose  of  their  vast  accumulations  of  war  litera- 
ture, either  off  the  presses  or  still  forthcoming,  but  to 
produce  matter  calculated  to  meet  the  public’s  unquestion- 
able avidity  for  anything  that  is  minus  a savor  of  the 
great  conflict.  The  reader,  in  his  fiction,  will  look  hope- 
fully forward  and  comfortably  backward,  but  he  will 
shun,  as  a plague,  the  recent  period  in  history  which 
demanded  his  bitter  participation.  Historical  romance, 
it  is  true,  will  carry  him  back  to  old  wars,  since  the  story 
of  the  human  race  is  so  largely  written  in  chapters  of 
martial  strife,  but  these  ancient  struggles  will  have  been 
mellowed  for  him  by  time,  and  by  the  magic  that  haloes 
“old,  unhappy,  far-off  things,  and  battles  long  ago.”  The 
public  today  has  arrived  at  the  state  of  mind  attained  so 
long  ago  by  the  soldier  in  the  trenches,  who  begged,  not 
for  tales  of  his  own  travail,  but  for  books  about  “red  caps, 
chests  of  jewels,  and  lizards  in  the  sun.” 

Those  fertile  fields  for  historical  romance,  ancient 
Rome,  the  period  of  the  Italian  renaissance,  and  the 
American  Revolution,  yield  the  settings  for  three  recent 
publications  that  well  deserve  numerous  companions 
among  the  new  book-stall  offerings. 

Edward  Lucas  White  publishes  ten  short  stories, 
largely  reminiscent  of  early  Roman  history,  but  flashing 
forth  intimate  glimpses,  also,  of  the  life  of  Greece,  Car- 
thage and  medieval  Italy.  The  opening  tale,  from  which 
the  volume  takes  its  title,  is  a modern  sequel  to  the  myth 
of  the  sirens.  “Disvola”  and  “The  Flambeau  Bracket” 
are  stories  of  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  both  swift 
in  movement  and  effectively  dramatic.  “The  Swimmers” 
pictures  an  ancient  naval  engagement,  and  gives  a detailed 
glimpse  of  the  emperor’s  jiialace  in  Rome;  “The  Fasces,” 
by  far  the  best  of  the  tales,  from  the  standpoint  of  fic- 
tional form,  suspense  and  dramatic  climax,  is  the  story 
of  an  arrested  mutiny  among  Pompey’s  troops;  “The 
Elephant’s  Ear”  narrates  an  incident  of  Hannibal’s 
famous  march ; “Iarbas”  relates  what  happened  to  Dido’s 
sister,  Anna,  after  Dido’s  funeral  pyre  had  cooled  into 
ashes;  the  scene  of  “The  Right  Man”  is  laid  in  Sparta; 
“Dodona”  describes  the  consultation  of  a Greek  oracle, 
and  “The  Skewbald  Panther”  is  a thrilling  tale  of  the 
Roman  arena. 

Mr.  White’s  historical  properties  and  interpretations 
appear  to  be  accurate,  and  they  certainly  are  painstaking; 
in  fact,  his  desire  to  clothe  old  times  in  veracious  and 
vivid  garments  has  led  him  into  a serious  fault:  many  of 
the  stories  are  marred  by  long  and  wholly  irrelevant  de- 
scriptions which  prove  a sore  trial  to  the  reader’s  pa- 
tience. Even  the  digressions,  however,  have  their  value, 
and  do  not  greatly  detract  from  the  general  charm  of  a 
volume  in  which  the  great  and  the  near  great  of  ancient 
history  stand  forth,  not  with  traditional  mien,  but  as  in- 
formal contemporaries.  Mark  Antony,  for  instance,  is 
here  a fat,  fascinating,  official  underling,  playing  a minor 
role  with  Mucia,  Pompey’s  wife,  rather  than  the  stilted 
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Antony  of  Cleopatra’s  Egypt  and  Caesar’s 
tragedy. 

“The  Duchess  of  Siona,”  by  Ernest 
Goodwin,  a young  English  author,  is  filled 
with  loves,  wars  and  intrigues  of  the  Ital- 
ian renaissance.  Its  color  is  rich,  and  the 
story  runs  raeingly;  there  is  an  unfor- 
tunate affectation  in  the  author’s  literary 
manner,  which,  perhaps,  will  not  mar  the 
tale  for  any  but  the  more  intimate  critic. 

“Madam  Constantia”  is  the  romance  of 
a British  prisoner  of  war  in  the  American 
Revolution,  culminating  in  one  of  the 
earliest  Anglo-American  marriages.  The 
story  is  told  from  a British  viewpoint, 
and  for  this  reason  adds  a fresh  interest 
to  an  old,  familiar  page  of  history.  Gen- 
eral Marion  lives  anew  as  one  of  the  char- 
acters, and  there  is  an  admirable  sketch 
of  the  British  camp  at  Winnsborough, 
with  Lord  Rawdon  in  command. 

Carroll  K.  Michener. 

“The  Song  of  the  Sirens,’’  by  Edward  Lucas 
White;  E.  P.  Dutton  & Company,  New 
York;  $1.90  net. 

“The  Duchess  of  Siona,”  by  Ernest  Goodwin; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  New  York; 
$1.60  net. 

“Madam  Constantia,  a Romance  of  the  Revo- 
lution,” edited  by  Jefferson  Carter;  Long- 
mans, Green  & Company,  New  York;  $1.50 
net. 

* ■* 

SHANDYGAFF 

One  sign  that  America  is  beginning  to 
grow  up  in  the  literary  sense  is  that  she 
is  finding  time  occasionally  for  informal 
essays.  She  has  been  chiefly  too  much  in 
earnest  and  too  robust  in  taste  to  care 
for  intimate  musings,  quietly  subtle  fun, 
preferring  the  riotous  comicality  of  Ring 
Lardner.  “Shandygaff”  is  a magnet 
drawing  toward  the  other  extreme.  It 
delightfully  gambols  among  shoes,  ships, 
sealing-wax,  cabbages  and  kings.  Mr. 
Morley  concludes  it  with  a set  of  exam- 
ination questions  demonstrating  its  suit- 
ability for  classroom  work;  he  has  given 
it  an  eighteenth  century  title-page  and 
two  pages  of  dedications.  He  has  writ- 
ten the  publisher’s  foreword  on  the  paper 
cover,  “to  the  hesitating  purchaser,”  and 
truly  unfortunate  will  be  the  non-pur- 
chaser whose  hesitation  loses  to  him 
“Shandygaff.” 

“Shandygaff,”  by  Christopher  Morley;  Dou- 
bleday, Page  & Company,  'New  York;  $1.50 
net. 


Books  Received 

“The  Untamed,”  by  Max  Brand;  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

“The  Beloved  Sinner,”  by  Rachel  Swete 
Macnamara;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York;  $1.50  net. 

“Lafayette,  Columbus,  The  Long  Knives  in 
Illinois,”  by  Alice  Johnston  Walker;  Henry 
Holt  & Company,  New  York;  $1.35  net. 

“The  Man  from  the  Clouds,”  by  J.  Storer 
Clouston;  George  H.  Doran  & Company,  New 
York;  $1.50  net. 

“Songs  of  the  Services,”  by  Will  Stokes; 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York; 
$1.50  net. 

“The  Amethyst  Ring,”  by  Anatole  France; 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York;  $2  net. 

"Ivan  Speaks,”  sayings  overheard  by  a 
Russian  nurse  working  among  Russian  sol- 
diers at  the  front  in  1915,  1916  and  1917, 
selected  and  translated  by  Thomas  Whitte- 
more;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston; 
75  cents  net. 

“They  Who  Understand,”  by  Lilian  Whit- 
ing; Little,  Brown  & Company,  Boston;  $1.25 
net. 

“South  and  Central  American  Trade  Con- 
ditions of  Today,”  by  A.  Haytt  Verill;  Dodd, 
Mead  & Company,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

“What  Is  This  Spiritualism?”  by  Horace 
Leaf;  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York; 
$1.50  net. 

“The  Gentleman  Ranker,”  and  other  plays, 
by  Leon  Gordon;  The  Four  Seas  Company, 
Boston;  $1.50  net. 

“Guarantees  of  Peace,”  messages  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  Congress  and  the  people,  Janu- 
ary 31  to  December  2,  1918,  together  with 
the  peace  notes  to  Germany  and  Austria,  by 
Woodrow  Wilson;  Harper  & Brothers,  New 
York;  $1  net. 


DISGUISING  VAUDEVILLE 

The  theatre,  or  that  part  of  it  which 
is  still  branded  legitimate,  has  of  late 
borrowed  much  of  its  color  from  other 
sources.  Plays  still  exist,  of  course,  but 
they  are  in  a pathetic  minority  as  com- 
pared with  hodgepodges  of  music,  danc- 
ing and  farce,  and  even  they  are  often 
tinged  with  the  lurid  hue  of  the  movies. 
Barring  the  efforts  of  a few  notable 
actors  to  keep  alive  plays  of  some  per- 
manent merit,  the  theatre  is  maintaining 
a not  over-successful  defensive  struggle 
against  the  attacks  of  the  movie  by  steal- 
ing what  it  can  from  the  film,  and,  for 
the  rest,  emphasizing  those  things  where- 
in the  movie’s  shortcomings  are  manifest. 

Chief  of  these,  curiously  enough,  is 
humor.  Contrary  to  the  accepted  belief, 
the  movie’s  lack  of  humor  has  always 
been  one  of  its  weakest  points.  Isolated 
exceptions,  like  Charlie  Chaplin,  do  not 
alter  the  case.  The  movie  can  do  melo- 
drama better  than  the  stage  itself;  it  is 
perfectly  at  home  with  murders,  and  has 
no  qualms  over  attempted  rape,  but  as 
a rule  it  cannot  produce  a genuine  laugh. 

Wherefore,  this  has  become  the  day  of 
the  farce;  not,  however,  the  simon-pure 
farce,  but  the  kind  with  musical  trim- 
mings and  inserts  of  dancing.  In  these, 
too,  the  movie  is  weak:  its  sandwiched 
songs  are  colorless,  and  its  pictured 
dances  are  painfully  immaterial.  The 
theatre,  in  marshaling  its  forces,  has 
gone  to  the  vaudeville  stage  for  inspira- 
tion, and  today  the  most  effective  oppo- 
nent to  the  movie  is  the  disguised  vaude- 
ville show. 

A fair  example  is  the  still  persistent 
“So  Long  Letty,”  just  now  in  the  North- 
west, and  apparently  good  for  another 
year  or  two  of  life.  It  is  not  a musical 
comedy,  though  it  has  a good  deal  of 
second-rate  music  in  it;  neither  is  it  a 
farce.  It  is  simply  a transposed  vaude- 
ville show;  the  one-act  farce  of  the  pro- 
gramme being  padded  out  over  two  hours 
by  insertions  of  the  various  other  acts 
of  the  bill. 

The  musical  part  of  it  is  noisy  and,  in 
the  present  instance  at  least,  abominably 
sung;  the  dancing  is  likewise  noisy  and 
performed  with  a studied  absence  of 
grace;  the  farce  is  extraordinarily  funny. 
Stripped  of  its  extraneous  fittings,  “So 
Long  Letty”  with  Charlotte  Greenwood 
would  be  one  of  the  most  completely,  un- 
reasonably laughable  pieces  of  nonsense 
which  has  been  produced  in  a long  time. 
Miss  Greenwood’s  comedy  is  not  alone 
that  of  her  amazing  arms  and  legs;  it  is 
in  her  voice  and  her  face,  in  the  charm 
that  makes  her  absurdities  delightful. 

“So  Long  Letty”  is  the  theatre’s  an- 
swer to  the  movie:  not  an  answer  to  be 
particularly  proud  of,  but  at  least  one 
capable  of  making  itself  heard.  The 
vaudeville  theatres  have  continued  to 
make  money,  while  their  legitimate  rivals 
have  looked  dismayed  on  rows  of  empty 
seats;  it  is  not  strange  that  vaudeville 
should  be  dressed  in  a palpable  disguise 
in  order  to  wage  war  on  the  common 
enemy. 
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Belgium's  Netherlands  aspirations 

There  is  in  reality  no  Belgian  annexa- 
tionism.  There  is  not  a man  in  the  Bel- 
gian chamber  who  would  venture  to  ad- 
vocate the  annexation  of  Netherlands  ter- 
ritory. There  is  among  the  Belgian  dele- 
gates to  the  Peace  Conference  not  a single 
man  in  favor  of  an  aggressive  policy 
toward  the  Netherlands.  M.  Vandervelde 
is  opposed  to  it,  and  so  is  M.  Hymans. 

Whence  this  press  campaign  ? What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  hollow  boasts  and  the 
landhunger  of  a section  of  the  press? 
Humbug,  empty  twaddle  of  irresponsible 
newspaper  hacks.  Their  first  efforts  date 
from  1916.  These  gentlemen  wrote  in 
Belgian  papers  appearing  abroad,  signed 
petitions,  wrote  brochures  and  even  made 
local  inquiries  in  Zeeland  and  Dutch  Lim- 
burg, but  Baron  Beyens  promptly  si- 
lenced them  by  the  official  Belgian  state- 
ment which  Jhr.  Loudon  read  in  the 
Netherlands  second  chamber. 

The  latest  campaign  is  only  a new  edi- 
tion of  the  old  efforts,  and  it  will  not 
meet  with  any  more  success.  The  labor 
class  of  Belgium  and  more  particularly 
the  Belgian  Labor  party  was  no  party  to 
these  incitements.  Moreover  a coalition 
cabinet  with  Socialists  in  it  would  be  im- 
possible on  the  ground  of  an  annexation- 
ist policy. 

Does  this  mean  that  if  the  Luxem- 
burgers  want  to  become  Belgians,  we  shall 
refuse  them?  No!  Does  it  mean  that 
we  shall  reject  a correction  of  the  fron- 
tier whereby  the  Walloon  villages  of 
Prussia  would  be  incorporated  in  a coun- 
try where  their  language  is  understood? 
No!  But  we  do  not  need  Zeeland,  and 
as  regards  Dutch  Limburg,  we  have  too 
many  black  districts  in  Belgium  as  it  is. 
Mgr.  Nolens  may  rest  assured,  we  had 
rather  see  him  at  The  Hague  than  at 
Brussels. 

Does  this  mean  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity of  discussing  with  the  Netherlands 
the  Scheldt  and  even  the  Ghent-Terneuzen 
Canal  questions?  Does  it  mean  that  we 
should  not  prefer  a better  arrangement 
of  certain  economic  questions?  Not  in 
the  least.  But  the  Netherlands  is  ready 
and  willing  for  such  discussions. 

I regard  the  annexationist  campaign  as 
an  act  of  ingratitude  toward  the  people 
who  have  assisted  us  in  the  hour  of  need, 
who  have  helped  us  in  our  misery,  who 
have  spent  millions  on  us  out  of  brotherly 
feeling.  There  is  in  reality  no  Belgian 
annexationism ! 

— M.  Camille  Huysmans  in  Votksgazet 

(Antwerp). 

* * 

“freedom”  OF  THE  BALTIC  SEA 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  English 
authority  has  declared  that  England  has 
no  intention  of  reclaiming  Helgoland,  it 
is  proposed  that  the  waterside  countries 
of  the  Baltic  should  be  placed  in  a posi- 
tion to  keep  open  the  Kiel  Canal,  which 
is  the  door  of  their  sea,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a new  possible  attack  of  Germany 
against  France,  and  to  insure  free  passage 
of  the  Baltic  by  the  shortest  route. 

The  two  shores  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  with 


a zone  extending  to  the  new  Danish  fron- 
tier in  the  north  and  to  a line  in  the  south 
to  be  determined  later,  should  be  detached 
from  the  German  Confederation,  Pom- 
erania, which  is  peopled  by  an  ancient 
Slav  tribe  that  has  been  Germanized,  and 
also  the  island  of  Helgoland  should  be 
joined  to  this  new  state. 

All  the  Baltic  countries  should  co- 
operate to  safeguard  the  liberty  of  their 
sea  and  its  two  exits  by  establishing  a 
common  system  of  efficient  offense  involv- 
ing equal  rights  and  responsibilities  for 
all.  Thus  they  could  reduce  expenses  to  a 
minimum  and  avoid  the  dangerous  course 
of  having  armaments  among  themselves. 

—La  Revue  Baltique  (Paris). 
* * 

BUREAUCRATS  AND  MILITARISTS  IN  JAPAN 

A warning  to  the  bureaucrats  and  mil- 
itarists of  Japan  is  the  theme  of  a lead- 
ing article  in  the  January  issue  of  Nihon 
oyabi  Nihonjin  (Japan  and  Japanese), 
one  of  the  leading  magazines  of  that  coun- 
try. It  is  evidently  from  the  pen  of  its 
editor,  Dr.  Yujiro  Miyake,  a conspicu- 
ous figure  in  the  Japanese  world  of  let- 
ters and  literature  and  a writer  of  much 
courage,  and  bears  the  aggressive  title, 
“Will  the  Bureaucrats  Stand  Apart,  or 
Retire  ?” 

It  is  quite  lengthy,  but  a brief  sum- 
mary will  indicate  the  vigor  of  its  style. 
After  contrasting  the  manner  in  which 
the  great  war  was  forced  upon  Europe 
by  the  German  military  gang — “a  cast 
to  themselves” — and  the  popular  valor  of 
the  French  people  who  had  shaken  off  the 
domination  of  the  bureaucrats,  Dr.  Mi- 
yake proceeds  to  point  out  the  dangers  to 
Japan,  if  conditions  similar  to  those  in 
Germany  continue  to  exist. 

He  asserts  that  the  fall  of  the  German 
Empire  has  developed  two  sets  of  disap- 
pointed men  in  Japan — one  set  with  good 
reason,  the  other  with  no  reason  whatever. 
The  first  are  disappointed  because  the  dis- 
appearance of  Germany  as  a great  power 
leaves  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  irresistible.  True,  the  leaders  in 
these  nations  proclaim  liberty,  equality 
and  justice,  but  weak  states  are  power- 
less before  them. 

Those  of  the  second  set  are  disappoint- 
ed because  they  have  lost  their  tutor  and 
model  in  bureaucracy  and  militarism,  and 
feel  their  position  has  become  sbaky.  It 
is  plain  that  theirs  is  no  reason  at  all. 

( Continued  on  page  363.) 


NEW-ENGEAND 
FURNITURE 
It  CARPET- CO. 


COAPLETEFURNISHERS-  OF 
HOAES-  OFFICES -HOTELS 
CLUBS  CHURCHES  -THEATRES 
AND  -PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

MINNEAP0LISM1NN. 


815  Nicollet  Avenue,  MINNEAPOLIS 


Every  woman  who  wishes  to  be 
well  dressed  will  wear  a fur 
coatee  or  scarf  with  her  spring 
suit.  We  have  a complete  line 
in  all  the  fashionable  FURS. 


The  ROLL-CALL 

ARNOLD  BENNETT 

He  had  about  him  the  air  of  having 
been  born  to  greatness:  a nonentity, 
at  first,  in  Chelsea,  George  Cannon, 
fresh  from  the  historic  Five  Towns, 
meant  in  the  end  to  yield  to  nobody  in 
distinction  and  renown. 

Mounting  through  succeeding  strata 
of  literary,  artistic,  political  and  fash- 
ionable society,  George  became  famil- 
iar with  the  organic  existence  of  Lon- 
don from  the  inside,  together  with 
brilliant  glimpses  of  Paris,  where  re- 
side the  parents  of  the  strange  girl 
whom  he  marries.  There  is  another 
girl,  too,  in  the  story,  and  the  com- 
plications of  George’s  existence  be- 
tween the  two  produce  a striking 
drama.  Price  $1.50  net. 

CHRISTOPHER 

A Study  in  Human  Personality 

By  SIR  OLIVER  LODGE 

The  value  of  this  memoir  is  not  in 
its  being  about  a particular  boy, 
Christopher  Tennant,  a nephew  of 
Lady  Stanley,  but  because  at  this 
time  it  stands  for  the  young  manhood 
all  over  the  world. 

This  splendid  English  patrician  lad, 
who  came  of  age  upon  the  field  of 
battle  in  France  when  he  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  represents  one  of 
the  most  valuable  types  of  human 
personality  upon  which  the  war  has 
levied  its  ruthless  toll — the  scholarly, 
artistic  type,  sensitive  to  beauty  and 
richly  endowed  with  emotional  sus- 
ceptibility. Price  $2.00  net. 
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The  American  people  are  showing  their 
faith  in  the  future  of  things  by  investing 
heavily  in  seasoned  securities.  The  stock 
market  has  been  helped  by  this  partici- 
pation, which  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  transition  era  has  developed  suf- 
ficiently to  indicate  that  the  readjustment 
of  trade  from  a war  basis  to  a peace  level 
will  be  without  highly  disturbing  develop- 
ments. 

General  conditions  are  very  good,  and 
although  there  are  some  who  take  an 
overcautious  view  of  things,  the  fact  that 
more  than  one  hundred  cities  reported  in- 
creased bank  clearings  last  month  shows 
that  the  volume  of  general  trade  is  high- 
ly satisfactory. 


SPECULATION 

The  stock  market  reflects  a good  deal 
of  genuine  speculation  as  well  as  real 
investment  buying.  The  present  rise  in 
prices  has  caused  outsiders  to  put  in  new 
buying  orders  for  large  blocks  of  securi- 
ties. The  professional  trader  is  also  in 
evidence.  The  market  as  a whole  has  given 
a good  account  of  itself,  and  while  the 
advance  has  been  combated  in  some  quar- 
ters, it  has  made  steady  progress,  in  the 
course  of  which  many  stocks  have  reached 
new  high  levels  for  the  year. 

It  is  an  interesting  situation,  and  one 
which  might  easily  develop  spectacularly. 
If  the  present  movement  continues,  it  is 
probable  that  prices  will  go  considerably 
higher.  The  market  has  developed  strong- 
features.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of 
investment  buying.  Inasmuch  as  the  very 
large  April  dividend  payments  will  be 
made  forthwith,  the  probability  is  that 
new  investment  support  will  be  accorded. 

WILL  PRICES  GO  HIGHER? 

A spring  rise  is  always  interesting.  It 
has  been  especially  so  this  year,  because 
of  the  imminence  of  the  Victory  Liberty 
Loan  offering  and  the  heavy  tax  pay- 
ments. The  market  has  made  a sugges- 
tive show  of  strength  in  most  quarters. 
The  high-grade  industrial  shares  have 
been  in  strong  demand,  and  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  many  will  go  still  higher.  Rail- 
road shares  have  been  affected  by  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  government’s  attitude, 
but  the  large  advances  made  by  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  have  reassured 
those  who  expected  all  kinds  of  unset- 
tling results  from  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  grant  the  large  appropriations  sought 
by  the  Railroad  Administration. 

Railroad  shares  are  still  selling  rela- 
tively low,  compared  with  the  price  basis 
of  ordinary  years.  Some  of  the  industrial 
shares  are  also  very  cheap,  judged  by  the 
same  standard.  The  indications  are, 
therefore,  that  if  the  markets  do  not  en- 
counter any  thoroughgoing  setback,  due 
to  news  developments,  there  will  be  a 
further  advance  in  the  quotations  of  good 
listed  securities. 

AFTER  TIIE  BOND  SWINDLER 

A splendid  movement  has  been  started 
to  cut  short  the  activity  of  the  bond 
swindler.  Thousands  of  people  have  been 
led  to  exchange  their  Liberty  Bonds  for 


highly  speculative  stocks  and  bonds 
through  the  insistence  of  promoters  that 
the  new  stocks  represented  property  of 
high  dividend  paying  power.  In  hun- 
dreds of  cases  where  such  exchanges  have 
been  made  there  have  been  cruel  losses 
taken.  The  probability  is  that  the  move- 
ment to  protect  subscribers  for  the  new 
Victory  Loan  will  avail  to  keep  the  wily 
promoter  within  honest  bounds. 

The  American  public  loses  each  year  a 
fabulous  sum  from  investments  made  in 
poor  securities.  It  is  difficult  to  dissuade 
a man  from  buying  oil  stock  or  automobile 
shares  at  a time  when  the  newspaper  head- 
lines tell  him  that  both  the  motor  in- 
dustry and  the  oil  industry  will  be  pros- 
perous for  some  time  to  come. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  is  no 
bond  quite  as  good  as  a Liberty  Bond. 
The  new  Loan  will  bring  the  public  in 
close  touch  with  the  market  for  short-term 
notes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  great 
loan  will  be  taken,  and  that  there  will  be 
a sufficient  over-subscription  to  indicate 
that  the  American  people  are  heartily 
supporting  their  government  in  this  great- 
est of  all  peace  enterprises. 

FORMAL  DECLARATION  OF  PEACE 

It  is  felt  that  the  formal  declaration 
of  peace  will  excite  a speculative  demon- 
stration of  some  sort.  As  soon  as  a com- 
pact has  been  actually  signed  and  sealed, 
a variety  of  industries  will  be  able  to  re- 
sume normal  operations.  It  is  uncertainty 
which  makes  the  average  speculator  wary 
of  committing  himself  too  heavily  about 
the  future. 

Some  interesting  changes  will  be  re- 
corded during  the  next  few  months,  when 
the  government  will  have  to  borrow  what 
it  needs  from  the  markets,  and  it  will  be 
possible  for  corporation  managers  and 
business  men  everywhere  to  resume  much 
of  the  construction  work  which  had  to  be 
abandoned  during  the  war  turmoil. 

PROSPERITY  OF  THE  WEST 

Large  profits  will  be  cleared  by  the 
West  through  filling  the  orders  for  food- 
stuffs for  shipment  to  Germany  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  food  contract 
which  the  allies  made  with  that  country. 
From  April  to  July,  inclusive,  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  tons  of  food 
a month  will  be  supplied.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  this  order  will  involve  the 
shipment  of  about  two  million  hogs  a 
month  and  six  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Hoover  has 
sized  up  the  situation  about  right  with 
reference  to  food  supplies  and  shipments 
for  Europe  direct.  -Immense  buying  of 
other  supplies  will  develop  later  on,  as  it 
is  becoming  each  day  more  apparent  that 
the  United  States  will  have  to  provide 
most  of  the  supplies  required  by  the  for- 
eign countries. 

The  situation  is  full  of  highly  profitable 
possibilities,  in  connection  with  the  organ- 
ization of  about  one  hundred  selling  cor- 
porations to  represent  American  interests 
in  foreign  fields. 

THE  MONEY  OUTLOOK 

Notwithstanding  the  largely  increased 
demand  from  speculators,  money  con- 
tinues in  fairly  adequate  supply.  April 
1 is  usually  an  interesting  period  in  the 
money  market,  and  one  which  is  likely  to 
afford  an  important  test.  It  looks  as  if 
there  would  be  some  hardening  of  money 
rates  in  certain  countries,  but  this  move- 
ment will  not  go  far  unless  the  demands 
from  borrowers  upon  speculative  collater- 
al should  far  exceed  the  movement  which 
is  now  in  sight. 


The  banks  have  been  fairly  liberal  with 
stock-market  borrowers  since  the  Money 
Pool  Committee  withdrew  from  the  Wail 
Street  loan  market.  It  looks  as  if  the 
present  demand  from  mercantile  sources 
would  enlarge,  and  that  there  would  be, 
in  addition,  a good  deal  more  borrowing 
by  corporations  and  individuals. 

The  indications  are  that  the  money 
market  will  not  show  any  sensational  ad- 
vance, however,  until  after  the  Victory 
Loan  offering  has  been  made.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  commercial  loans  will  con- 
tinue in  good  demand  for  some  weeks. 
This  is  because  the  world  is  doing  a 
large  business  which  must  be  financed 
chiefly  by  the  bankers  of  the  United 
States. 

THE  VICTORY  LOAN 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  government 
will  be  able  to  place  the  Victory  Liberty 
Loan  with  actual  investors.  The  great 
danger  is  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
notes  will  go  to  the  banks.  If  they  do, 
the  banks  will  not  be  able  to  provide  as 
liberally  as  they  otherwise  would  for  their 
own  customers  and  mercantile  clients. 
The  banks  should  not  over-invest  in  Vic- 
tory bonds  or  in  Liberty  bonds  unless 
they  have  a very  strong  surplus  to  pro- 
tect them. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  bank 
is  not  and  never  was  an  investment  insti- 
tution. Its  chief  function  is  to  finance 
industry  and  to  help  the  country’s  busi- 
ness men  promote  the  readjustment  of 
trade  from  a war  basis  to  a peace  basis. 
In  such  a situation  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  banks  should  keep  themselves  as 
liquid  as  possible. 

New  York.  William  Justus  Boies. 
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A Complete  Store  for  Boys  of  All  Ages 


From  the  day  that  your  boy  begins  to  creep  to  the 
time  when  he  prepares  his  wardrobe  for  college,  our  boys’ 
section  offers  complete  assortments.  Rompers,  wash 
suits,  juvenile  wool  suits,  school  suits,  junior  suits,  long- 
trouser  suits  as  well  as  hats,  caps,  furnishing  goods  and 
shoes  are  here  in  one  section. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  place  in  the  city  for  outfit- 
ting your  boys  and  offers  the  broadest  selection  in  the 
widest  range  of  prices. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  CLOTHING  HOUSE 

Established  1882  MINNEAPOLIS  Hennepin  at  6th 


Bonds 


Interim  Certificates 
First  Mortgage 
Municipal 
Corporation 


Steel  Plate  Engraved, 
Lithographed,  Printed. 

We  are  producing  them  every  day. 

Our  shop  is  specially  equipped 
for  this  work. 

Call,  phone  or  write. 


Hahn  & Harmon  Co.,  Printers 

410  Fifth  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis 


Pubb 

NEW  YORK 

Budd  Building,  572  Fifth  Avenue 

Men’s  Furnishings 


BRANCH: 

Singer  Building,  149  Broadway 


A Tailored  Suit 
for  Easter  Time 

To  be  in  style  you  must  have  clothes 
Tailor-made.  Call  and  inspect  our 
models  and  compare  them  with  the 
best  shown  elsewhere.  Our  work- 
manship, fittings,  qualities  and 
prices  will  satisfy  you. 

R.  C.  Nielsen  & Sons 

Exclusive  Ladies'  Tailors  and 
Garment  Makers 

1036  Nicollet  MINNEAPOLIS 


$25  TO  $75  A WEEK 

is  earned  by  commercial  illustrators  with  a 
thorough,  practical  training.  Big  future, 
uncrowded  field,  dignified  profession. 

Learn  to  draw  during  your  spare 
time  by  our  home  study  method. 

Easy  to  learn 
and  apply. 
Send  today 
for  free  book 
Your  Future 
and  folio  of 
commercial 
illustrations 


Japan  Art  "r'Ssand 

& Novelty  Importing  - „ 

__£0  Our  Specialty : 

723  Marquette  Avenue  Kimonos  and 
Minneapolis  Basketry 


rown’s  Carpet  Cleaning 

Co. 

Expert  Rug  Cleaners, 
Oriental  Rugs  a specialty. 
Write  or  phone  us  today. 

405  South  11th  Street,  Minneapolis 


N.  W.  Main  346 


Automatic  38  046 


Announcement 


WE  SPECIALIZE  in 
obtaining  artistic 
portraiture  in  the  home 
and  we  commend  to  your 
consideration  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  come  to 
your  home  for  your 
next  portrait. 


Lee  Brothers 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
527  Marquette  Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 


ANYTHING  YOU  WANT  SPECIAL  IN 

ENVELOPES 

as  well  as  in  regular  sizes  and  styles  call  on 

SECURITY  ENVELOPE  CO. 

29th  St.,  from  4th  to  5th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 


A Ilf  A T ivorv  In  every  way  equal  to 

•f  ‘U  J the  very  best  private 

service.  First-class,  well-kept  cars.  Careful, 
courteous  and  intelligent  chauffeurs.  Rea- 
sonable rates.  HARRY  w SMITH 

N.  W.  Tel.,  Main  6800  25  North  8th  St. 

Tri-State  Tel.,  31  730  Minneapolis 
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OVER 
PIPES 
DALE 


AN  AUDIBLE  SHIVER 


“Did  you  see  Trajan’s  Column  when 
you  were  in  Rome?” 

“Read  it  every  morning.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

Passenger : “Yes,  I’m  off  to  Manches- 
ter.” 

Acquaintance:  “A  pleasure  trip?” 
Passenger:  “No;  merely  going  to  bring 
the  wife  home.”  — Tit-Bits. 

* * 


“Don’t  fail  to  hear  Miss  Hattie  Shiver 
in  the  sacred  concert  at  Zion  Baptist 
Church  Sunday  night.”  — Xenia  Gazette. 
* * 

SIMPLE  EXPLANATION 

“Your  husband  tells  me  he  has  quit  bet- 
ting on  horses !” 

“Oh,  dear!”  exclaimed  young  Mrs. 
Torkins.  “Charley’s  broke  again!” 


No  need  to  inquire  what  has  become  of 
the  old-fashioned  dime  novel.  It  has 
gone  to  a dollar  and  a half. 

— Anaconda  Standard. 
* * 

Jackson:  “I  never  knew  such  a wet 
blanket  as  Johnson.” 

Simpson:  “That’s  right.  If  that  fellow 
should  jump  from  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire  he  would  put  the  fire  out.” 

— Passing  Show. 

CREDITABLE  ADVICE 

“My  son,”  said  old  man  Reddit, 
“Take  this  advice  from  me: 

The  less  you  use  your  credit 
The  better  it  will  be.” 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
* * 

“Never  in  my  life,”  said  the  harassed 
householder,  “have  I been  so  pleased  to 
hear  my  neighbor’s  piano  going.” 

“Oh!”  asked  his  friend;  “is  there  a 
good  pianist  staying  there?” 

“No,  I heard  it  going  away  in  a furni- 
ture van.”  — Tit-Bits . 

* * 

“How  much  being  in  the  army  has  im- 
proved your  boy,  Josh!” 

“Come  to  notice,”  said  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel,  “you  are  right,  I hadn’t  considered 
it  that  way.  I was  too  busy  thinkin’ 
about  how  much  Josh’s  bein’  in  it  had  im- 
proved the  army.”  — Washington  Star. 
* * 

TOUGH  LUCK 

“Waiter,”  said  a diner  in  a country  res- 
taurant, “this  chicken  is  very  tough.” 
“Very  sorry,  sir,  but  you  see  that  chick- 
en was  a peculiar  bird.  Why,  when  we 
came  to  kill  it,  we  couldn’t  catch  it.  It 
flew  up  on  top  of  the  barn  and  we  had  to 
shoot  it.” 

“Are  you  sure  you  didn’t  shoot  the 
weathercock  by  mistake?” 

— Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

The  Rev.  Gunsaulus  Merton  said  in  a 
Chicago  Y.M.C.A.  address  to  soldiers: 

“It’s  the  spirit,  not  the  letter,  that 
counts  in  religion.  I know  a very  excel- 
lent divine  who  was  out  shooting  one  day 
when  he  met  a crusty  parishioner. 

“ ‘Doctor,’  said  the  parishioner  with  a 
frown,  ‘it  don’t  say  anywhere  in  the  Bible 
that  the  Apostles  ever  went  shooting.’ 

“ ‘No,’  said  the  divine  blandly.  ‘They 
had  no  shooting  in  Palestine,  so  they  went 
fishing  instead.’  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

* * 

YE  TRUFFI.ER  AND  YE  TRIFLER 

Dear  Reader,  when  in  sweet  content, 

You  trifle  with  the  succulent 
First  fruits  of  current  fiction, 

Do  you  reward,  by  any  chance, 

Ye  dumb  reviewer  with  a glance 
Of  careless  benediction? 

Think  of  the  miles  of  sterile  ground 
He  courses  over,  faithful  hound, 

For  literary  truffles; 

And  leadeth  you  to  luscious  feed, 
lake  old  dogge  Tray  that  may  not  read, 
But  only  runs  and  snuffles' 

— Chicago  Daily  News. 


Advice  is  the  most  worthless  commodity 
in  the  world.  Those  who  might  profit  by 
it  don’t  need  it,  and  those  who  do  need  it 
won’t  profit  by  it — if  they  could,  they 
wouldn’t  need  it.  —Life. 

* * 

TRY  THIS  BEFORE  EASTER 

Wifey:  “There  are  times  when  I wish 
I were  a man.” 

Hubby:  “When?” 

Wifey:  “When  I pass  a milliner’s  shop 
and  think  how  happy  I could  make  my 
wife  by  giving  her  a present  of  a new 
hat.”  — Cleveland  Leader. 

* * 

NEVER  BEEN  TRIED  SINCE 

She:  “Why  are  you  looking  so  thought- 
ful, my  dear?” 

He:  “I  was  wondering  how  Jonah  got 
away  with  it  when  his  wife  asked  him 
where  he  had  been  away  from  home  all 
that  time,  and  he  told  her  a whale  had 
swallowed  him.”  — Baltimore  American. 
* * 

A group  of  workers  were  lunching  in 
a sheltered  nook  on  a wharf.  One  of 
them  went  across  the  street  for  a plug  of 
tobacco,  and  during  his  absence  another 
substituted  for  his  tin  of  pale  coffee  and 
milk  his  own  tin  of  milkless  black  coffee. 

When  the  first  worker  returned  to  his 
lunch  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I  have  heard  of  clever 
thieves,  but  to  swipe  the  milk  out  of  a 
feller’s  coffee  is  about  the  limit!” 

— Tit-Bits. 

* * 

An  old  farmer  who,  by  hard  work  and 
parsimonious  habits,  had  got  together  a 
little  fortune,  decided  that  the  time  had 
at  length  arrived  when  he  was  justified 
in  ordering  a family  carriage.  He  went 
to  a carriage-builder’s,  and  described  in 
detail  the  kind  of  vehicle  he  wished  to 
buy. 

“Now,  I suppose  you  want  rubber 
tires?”  said  the  carriage-builder. 

“No,  sir,”  replied  the  old  farmer  in 
tones  of  resentment.  “My  folks  ain’t  that 
kind.  When  they’re  riding  they  want  to 
know  it .” — Edinburgh  Weekly  Scotsman. 

* * 

He  was  a very  small  boy.  Paddy  was 
his  dog,  and  Paddy  was  nearer  to  his 
heart  than  anything  on  earth.  When 
Paddy  met  swift  and  hideous  death  on 
the  turnpike  road  the  boy’s  mother  trem- 
bled to  break  the  news.  But  it  had  to 
be,  and  when  he  came  home  from  school 
she  told  him  simply: 

“Paddy  has  been  run  over  and  killed.” 

He  took  it  very  quietly.  All  day  it  was 
the  same.  But  five  minutes  after  he  had 
gone  to  bed  there  echoed  through  the 
house  a shrill  and  sudden  lamentation. 
His  mother  rushed  upstairs  with  solici- 
tude and  pity. 

“Nurse  says,”  he  sobbed,  “that  Paddy 
lias  been  run  over  and  killed.” 

“But,  dear,  I told  you  that  at  dinner, 
and  you  didn’t  seem  to  be  troubled  at 
all.” 

“No;  but — but  I didn’t  know  you  said 
Paddy.  I — I thought  you  said  daddy!” 

- — Montreal  Journal  of  Commerce. 


— Washington  Star. 

Paderewski  is  going  to  be  the  president 
of  Poland.  Then,  why  not  place  John 
McCormack,  the  Irish  sweet  singer,  at  the 
head  of  the  population  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  and  elect  Caruso  president  of  Italy? 
Thus  might  harmony  be  established  in 
Europe.  —New  York  Globe. 

* * 

The  following  epitaph  is  inscribed  on 
a tombstone  in  Birmingham,  England: 
Here  lies  the  mother  of  children  seven, 
Four  on  earth  and  three  in  heaven; 

The  three  in  heaven  preferring  rather 
To  die  with  mother  than  live  with  fa- 
ther. 

— C.  K.  S.,  in  The  London  Sphere. 
* * 

Wife  (looking  up  from  newspaper):— 
“It  tells  here  about  a man  giving  his  wife 
a fifteen  thousand  dollar  fur  coat.  Noth- 
ing like  that  ever  happens  to  me.” 

Hub  (looking  up  from  his) : “I  was 
just  reading  where  a man  gave  his  wife 
a pair  of  black  eyes.  Nothing  like  that 
ever  happens  to  you,  either.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

An  Irishman  presented  himself  before 
a Liverpool  magistrate  to  seek  advice. 

“Sor,”  he  said,  “I  kapes  hens  in  my  cel- 
lar, but  th’  water  pipes  is  bust,  an’  me 
hens  is  all  drownded.” 

“Sorry  I can’t  do  anything  for  you,” 
said  the  magistrate;  “you  had  better  ap- 
ply to  the  water  company.” 

A few  days  later  Pat  again  appeared. 
“Well,  what  now?  What  did  the  water 
company  tell  you?”  queried  the  magis- 
trate. 

“They  tould  me,  Yer  Honour,”  was  the 
reply,  “to  kape  ducks.”  — Tit-Bits. 

* * 

EXPERT  ADVICE 

The  young  man  sidled  into  the  jeweler’s 
shop  with  a furtive  air.  He  handed  the 
jeweler  a ring  with  the  stammered  state- 
ment that  he  wished  it  marked  “with  some 
names.” 

“What  names  do  you  wish?”  inquired 
the  jeweler  in  a sympathetic  tone. 

“From  Henry  to  Clara,”  the  young 
man  blushingly  whispered. 

The  jeweler  looked  from  the  ring  to 
the  young  man,  and  said  in  a fatherly 
manner:  “Take  my  advice,  young  man, 
and  have  it  engraved  simply,  ‘From 
Henry.’”  — Argonaut. 

* * 

Thomas  B.  Reed  once  went  into  an  un- 
familiar barber  shop  to  be  shaved.  The 
Negro  barber  began  to  try  to  sell  him  a 
hair  tonic. 

“Hair  putty  thin,  suh,”  he  said.  “Been 
that  way  long,  suh?” 

“I  was  born  that  way,”  replied  Reed. 
“Afterward  I enjoyed  a brief  period  of 
hirsute  efflorescence,  but  it  did  not  en- 
dure.” 

The  barber  gasped,  and  said  no  more. 
Later  some  one  told  him  that  he  had 
shaved  the  speaker. 

“Speakah !”  he  exclaimed.  “Don’t  I 
know  dat?  I should  say  he  was  a speak- 
ah, sure  ’nuff!”  — Minneapolis  Tribune. 
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CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT 

( Continued  from  page  359.) 

Especially  inadmissible  is  their  notion 
that  the  destruction  of  kaiserism  will  af- 
fect adversely  the  imperial  system  of 
Japan.  These  disappointed  men  are  the 
bureaucrats,  which  include  the  militarists. 
For  forty  years  they  have  looked  to  Ger- 
many for  inspiration  and  guidance. 

There  was  a time,  indeed,  “when  the 
German  chancellor  was  something  of  an 
unofficial  adviser  of  (official)  Japan.”  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  the  Germany  of 
Bismarck  and  Moltke  was  worthy  of  the 
highest  respect.  The  idol  has  fallen,  and 
past  disappointment,  the  bureaucrats  of 
Japan  may  be  said  to  be  in  a state  of 
desperation  that  would  drive  them  to  a 
frenzied  fight  against  the  general  ten- 
dency of  their  country  and  of  the  world. 

They  make  their  stronghold  of  the 
Privy  Council  and  the  House  of  Peers. 
They  fear  the  possibility  that,  encouraged 
by  the  disembodiment  of  the  Potsdam 
hierarchy  and  the  flight  of  the  Kaiser, 
the  democratic  forces  of  Japan  may  chal- 
lenge them  for  the  possession  of  their 
stronghold.  They  appear  to  be  deter- 
mined to  exercise  to  the  full  the  power 
they  possess  through  the  Upper  Chamber 
and  the  Privy  Council,  and  to  wreck  or 
emasculate  all  measures  of  a progressive 
nature  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  send  up. 

They  might  have  had  some  excuse  for 
such  attitude  had  it  been  before  the  war; 
but  today,  when  great  forward  move- 
ments are  the  order  throughout  the  world, 
its  only  effect  would,  if  successful,  be  to 
hold  Japan  farther  and  farther  behind 
the  general  advance. 

“If  they  so  will,  the  bureaucrats  may 
have  their  way,  we  are  told,  because  the 
people  of  Japan  are  submissive  and  tract- 
able. The  House  of  Representatives  may 
not  persistently  dispute  the  contentions 
of  obdurate  peers  and  imperious  privy 
councillors,  and  the  country  will  not  go  to 
the  trouble  of  taking  its  spokesmen  to 
task  for  being  so  flexible.  None  the  less, 
it  will  absolutely  be  impossible  to  keep  the 
country  completely  unaffected  by  the 
thought  tide  of  the  world,  and  it  will  be 
wise  for  the  bureaucratic  leaders  not  to 
try  to  steam  against  the  current,  but  to 
strive  to  sail  with  it.” 

The  late  Count  Katsu  and  others  of  the 
Restoration  day,  who  counseled  the  Tok- 
ugawa  Shogunate  to  surrender  the  power 
of  government,  now  have  their  place  in 
the  gallery  of  great  men  of  Japan.  Their 
secret  was  that  they  were  quick  in  read- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  forces 
at  work.  And  the  bureaucrats  of  today 
would  be  heartily  congratulated,  Dr.  Mi- 
yake argues,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
country  but  for  their  own  sake,  if  they 
had  one  Count  Katsu  among  them. 

Viscounts  Hirata  and  Kiyoura  and  the 
rest  of  the  bureaucratic  leaders  are  by  no 
means  men  of  coarse  brain;  but,  like  their 
fallen  counterparts  of  Germany,  they  are 
too  much  a class  by  themselves,  so  much 
so  that  they  lack  common  understanding 
and  sympathy  with  the  people.  Living 
constantly  in  their  own  sphere,  their 
thoughts  and  ideas  have  become  hardened 
into  a regulation  cast  and  formula. 

Mental  faculties  lose  their  efficiency 
when  left  unused,  and  these  men  are  cap- 
able only  when  working  in  accustomed 
grooves.  Most  of  them  were  once  young 
men  of  great  promise,  but  routining  in 
fixed  orbits  has  checked  their  higher  de- 
velopment. They  err,  therefore,  to  think 
that  the  world  moves  only  as  they  move, 
and  should  laugh  at  themselves  when  they 


are  astonished  to  find  a part  government 
under  an  untitled  premier  very  popular 
with  the  nation. 

No  doubt  they  feel  like  cursing  the 
people  for  what  they  consider  their  per- 
fidy. Also  they  are  disposed  contemptu- 
ously to  smile  at  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  True,  some  of  the 
latter  are  of  such  order  that  they  con- 
trast poorly  with  these  bureaucrats  who, 
when  sitting  in  the  House  of  Peers  or  in 
the  Privy  Council,  make  smart  debaters 
and  clever  legislators. 

But  they  are  no  match  to  candidates 
for  the  Lower  House  in  electioneering 
and  in  understanding  the  people.  It  is 
always  the  weakness  of  bureaucrats  to 
look  down  on  others  for  their  shortcom- 
ings, and  to  deny  them  credit  for  those 
qualities  in  which  they  excel. 

The  article  concludes  thus:  “The 

bureaucrats  are  not  necessarily  to  be  cen- 
sured for  taking  Germany  as  their  model. 
Germany  was  a great  power  and  was,  in 
her  days,  a model  for  many  other  coun- 
tries. England  learned  much  from  Ger- 
many. So  did  America.  In  the  war  it- 
self those  two  countries  took  their  cues 
from  Germany,  and  have  defeated  her 
with  what  they  have  learned  from  her. 

But  that  Germany  was  not  infallible, 
the  results  of  the  war  show.  It  is  high 
time  our  bureaucrats  change  their  thought 
and  attitude.  Biases  and  prejudices  are 
the  enemy  of  progress.  The  western  al- 
lies are  not  merely  roaring  democrats 
bent  on  debating  and  wrangling  for  pow- 
er. Their  victory  is  evidence  that  they  are 
more  intelligent  than  the  Germans.  Be 
it  noted,  however,  that  just  as  Germany 
is  down  and  out,  the  allies  gain  in  power 
and  strength. 

“Our  bureaucrats  may  approach  per- 
fection if  they  complement  what  they  be- 
fore acquired  from  Germany  with  what 
they  may  now  learn  from  the  allies.  To 
try  to  push  blindly  on  with  their  old  ideas 
and  prejudices  is  suicidal.  If  Germany 
did  not  go  on  her  knees  when  she  did, 
she  would  have  had  to  face  a worse  fate. 
The  bureaucrats  should  learn  from  Ger- 
many on  this  point.” 

• — Financial  America. 
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THE  BUSY  BOASTFUL  BLIGHTERS 
Some  of  the  Canadian  newspapers,  after 
suffering  in  silence  the  boasting  of  certain 
Americans  over  the  part  performed  in  the 
war,  not  by  themselves,  but  their  country, 
are  beginning  to  resent  it,  and  many  arti- 
cles have  recently  appeared  in  these  jour- 
nals which  show  exasperation  at  the  revival 
of  a proverbial  national  bad  habit  which 
was  temporarily  checked  during  the  war, 
but  now  seems,  from  the  Canadian  stand- 
point, at  least,  to  have  broken  out  afresh 
and  with  renewed  and  exaggerated  in- 
tensity. 

Considering  the  losses  suffered  and  the  sacrifices  made 
by  the  Canadians  during  the  past  five  years,  their  indig- 
nation at  this  tendency  to  brag  is  wholly  justifiable.  The 
flamboyant  speeches  made  by  some  of  the  American  sen- 
ators and  representatives  are  not  such  as  would  conduce 
to  international  good  feeling,  at  a time  when  it  is  most 
essential  to  the  peace  of  the  world  that  friendly  and 
cordial  relations  should  be  cultivated,  especially  between 
such  near  neighbors  as  the  Canadians  and  Americans. 

When  the  eminent  Mr.  Champ  Clark,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
allies  should  feel  profound  gratitude  to  the  United  States 
because  “we  licked  the  Germans  for  them,”  it  naturally 
aggravates  the  Canadian  who  has  not  forgotten  that  this 
same  gentleman  in  1911,  when  reciprocity  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  were  under  discussion,  made  a 
statement  about  annexing  Canada  to  the  United  States 
which  still  rankles,  although  it  was  only  intended  as  a 
bit  of  bucolic  wit  designed  to  please  the  constituents  of 
Bowling  Green,  Pike  County,  Missouri,  and  to  go  no 
further.  However,  when  international  affairs  are  under 
discussion  Mr.  Clark  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  say 
the  injudicious  word  in  season,  his  comprehension  of 
such  relations  being  strictly  limited  to  those  existing 
between  nations  like  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 

The  discussion  on  “Who  Won  the  War”  now  flourish- 
ing in  the  American  press  does  not  contribute  much  to 
cementing  kind  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  irrepressible  and  tumultuous  Mr.  Sara 
Blythe,  who  flowers  only,  thank  Heaven,  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  and  who,  so  far  as  known,  has  fought  only 
with  his  valiant  and  industrious  pen  during  this  great 
struggle,  lends  his  share  to  the  exasperation  of  the  Cana- 
dians when  he  says:  “The  great  outstanding” — of  course 
Mr.  Blythe  would  say  outstanding — “success  of  our  part 
of  the  war — indeed  of  the  war  itself — was  the  American 
buck  private.  He  won  it.  The  reason  Germany  quit  was 
not  any  other  reason  than  the  American  soldier,  the  pri- 
vate.” Even  if  this  were  so,  which  it  is  not,  such  a 
statement  would  come  with  exceeding  bad  grace  from  an 
American  source. 

That  exceedingly  modest  journal,  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, which  only  makes  the  unassuming  claim  that  it  is 
“The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper,”  recently  held  that 
Great  Britain  should  by  right  have  the  most  powerful 
navy,  with  the  United  States  a close  second,  and  pointed 
out,  as  an  excuse  for  this  surprising  willingness,  that  if 
Britain  should  on  the  strength  of  such  permitted  naval 
supremacy  ever  forget  the  respect  due  to  the  predominant 
merits  of  the  United  States,  Canada  could  be  quickly  and 
easily  overrun  and  would  thereafter  cease  to  be  a British 
dominion.  At  least  this  is  the  Canadian  version  of  a 
Tribune  editorial  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas,  and  of 
course  the  suggestion  that  Canada  could  be  thus  con- 
quered and  annexed,  coming  from  “The  World’s  Greatest 
Newspaper,”  by  itself  thus  conceded,  does  not  strike 
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Canada  as  a happy  or  friendly  thought  at  this  particular 
time. 

A Philadelphia  newspaper  recently  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  Canadian  corps  had  made  the  best  showing 
of  all  the  allied  armies.  This  emanating  from  an  Ameri- 
can journal  would  have  been  most  gratifying  to  Canada, 
and  would  have  had  a reassuring  effect  had  not  the  editor 
modestly  added  the  astonishing  information  that  the 
reason  for  this  pre-eminence  was  that  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Canadian  army  was  in  reality  composed 
of  Americans ! 

A correspondent  of  The  Bellman  who  resides  in  Win- 
nipeg and  is  a very  earnest  and  consistent  advocate  of 
closer  and  friendlier  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
in  sending  an  article  from  a local  paper  on  this  subject, 
entitled  “Too  Proud  to  Boast,”  asks  if  something  cannot 
be  done  to  muzzle  the  injudicious  jingoes  who  are  thus 
sowing  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  jealousy  on  ground  that 
has  been  cleansed  and  purified  of  old  prejudices  by  mu- 
tual sacrifices  in  a common  great  cause,  and  which  other- 
wise might  be  expected  to  bring  forth  a crop  of  kindli- 
ness and  good  feeling. 

He  says:  “This  talk  of  winning  the  war  either  by 
your  country  or  ours  is  piffle;  the  war  was  won  by  the 
more  or  less  united  team  play  of  all  the  allies  and,  as  far 
as  one  can  see,  they  all  had  a very  honourable  part  in  it. 
We,  on  our  part,  did  our  utmost  and  contributed  our  full 
share  toward  winning  the  war,  and  we  feel  that  your 
country  did  the  same,  so  cannot  something  be  done  to 
keep  us  as  united  in  peace  as  we  were  in  war?  The  Brit- 
ish Empire  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  cus- 
tomer the  United  States  ever  had  or  ever  will  have,  and 
now  is  a very  good  time  to  stop  this  sort  of  stuff.” 

Unfortunately,  The  Bellman  can  see  no  way  by  which 
this  disgusting  and  humiliating  strutting  and  bragging 
can  be  stopped  unless  it  be  for  the  self-respecting  people 
of  both  countries  earnestly  to  protest  against  it  and 
unmistakably  to  show  their  contempt  of  the  agencies 
through  which  it  is  made  manifest.  The  Canadians 
notice  only  the  American  side  of  it,  as  the  Americans  get 
only  the  reflection  of  a similar  unlovely  spirit  on  the 
other  side  of  the  boundary  line,  for  Canada  has  her  pin- 
head politicians  who  desire  to  foment  distrust  of  the 
United  States,  and  her  journals  and  journalists  of 
thoughtless  and  injudicious  proclivities. 

Sensible  and  well-balanced  people  in  both  countries 
should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  in  the 
slightest  by  these  shallow  and  irresponsible  mischief- 
makers.  As  a whole  the  people  of  the  United  States 
fully  and  completely  recognize  what  Canada,  and  indeed 
the  entire  British  Empire,  has  done  during  the  war,  and 
would  be  ashamed  to  boast  over  the  achievements  of  their 
own  country  in  comparison  with  those  of  their  allies. 

General  Pershing  and  Admiral  Sims,  who  may  with 
confidence  be  accepted  as  representing  the  feeling  of 
the  American  army  and  navy,  have  certainly  been  most 
outspoken  in  praise  of  the'  British  forces.  Responsible 
American  statesmen  and  the  most  reputable  of  American 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  given  the  very  highest 
credit  to  the  allies,  and  especially  to  the  British  army 
and  navy.  Canada’s  heroic  part  in  the  war  is  fully  rec- 
ognized by  all  classes  in  the  United  States.  Surely  the 
attitude  of  the  American  soldier  abroad  has  not  been 
boastful;  his  humble-mindedness  and  his  readiness  to 
praise  the  valor  of  the  British  troops,  especially  the 
Canadians,  were  most  favorably  commented  upon  by  the 
English  press. 

The  Canadians  should  accept  such  assurances  as  the 
expression  of  American  sentiment  on  this  subject  rather 
than  the  exceptional  evidences  to  the  contrary  afforded 


by  a few  claptrap  American  windjammers  and  by  jour- 
nalists who  write  first  and  furiously  and  think,  if  at  all, 
afterwards.  Moreover,  when  the  American  soldier  comes 
home  and  gets  an  opportunity  to  express  himself,  the 
boasters  and  braggarts  will  be  silenced. 

It  is  not  the  men  who  have  done  the  actual  fighting 
who  are  indulging  in  this  sort  of  bombastic  talk.  As 
usual,  it  is  the  bold  civilian  who  remained  safely  in 
\\  ashington,  or  the  valiant  journalist  whose  gun  was  the 
pen  and  whose  ammunition  was  found  in  an  inkstand, 
who  now  proclaims  and  exalts  American  prowess  and 
seeks  to  detract  from  the  repute  of  the  allies. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  utterances  as 
those  justly  complained  of  by  the  Canadians  are  a source 
of  bitter  mortification  and  humiliation  to  right-thinking 
Americans  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  war.  While 
they  are  proud  of  what  their  soldiers  and  sailors  did  to 
help,  they  are  profoundly  ashamed  and  chagrined  that 
any  one  claiming  to  be  an  American,  with  the  soul  of  an 
American,  should  be  so  devoid  of  a sense  of  decency 
and  the  fitness  of  things,  so  lacking  in  generous  appre- 
ciation of  the  sacrifices  and  achievements  of  the  allies, 
and  so  lost  to  the  very  rudiments  of  courteous  considera- 
tion for  others  and  proper  national  self-respect,  as  to 
blat  and  boast  about  them  and,  worse  still,  to  make  in- 
vidious comparisons  wholly  unjustified  by  the  facts. 

Unfortunately  the  political  and  journalistic  blighter 
with  the  blatant  tongue  or  the  irresponsible  pen  is  omni- 
present. No  country  has  a monopoly  of  him.  He  abides 
and  does  his  contemptible  work  everywhere,  and  is  to 
be  borne  as  a universal  affliction  and  thorn  in  the  flesh 
by  self-respecting  and  decently  reticent  people  of  all 
nations.  He  should  be  muzzled,  but  he  is  irrepressible, 
especially  in  so-called  free  countries. 


SHOULD  PEACE  COME  FIRST? 

lor  those  who  are  in  no  wise  responsible  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  world’s  problems,  it  seems  remaVkably 
easy  to  say  that  the  formulation  of  definite  peace  terms 
with  Germany  ought  to  precede  the  establishment  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Why,  they  argue,  should  we  wait 
for  anything  so  complex  and  indefinite  as  this  scheme 
for  a union  of  the  nations  in  order  to  settle  so  simple 
a thing  as  the  fate  of  Germany  ? The  demand  for  peace 
first  and  the  League  afterwards  has  been  so  insistent  as 
to  prove  that  the  issues  involved  in  making  any  sort  of 
a peace  are  not  generally  understood  at  all. 

Granting  that  a prompt  peace  is  above  all  things  de- 
sirable, provided  always  it  shall  have  the  promise  of 
enduring,  the  problems  involved  are  such  that,  with  no 
League  of  Nations  to  complicate  matters,  their  discus- 
sion might  reasonably  be  expected  to  take  a year  or  two. 
A century  ago,  after  Europe  had  been  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon,  it  took 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  fourteen  months  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  chaos  which  a war  far  less  complex  than  the 
present  one  had  created.  Then  the  interests  to  be  con- 
sidered were  relatively  simple ; the  beaten  F rench  were 
represented  by  the  Bourbon  group  which  was  under  the 
dominating  thumb  of  Austria.  Today’s  issues  make  those 
of  1815  look  like  child’s  play,  and  yet  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence is  abused  because  it  has  not  settled  everjThing  in 
three  months. 

Is  the  League  of  Nations  programme  really  acting  as 
a cause  of  delay  to  peace?  It  is  commonly  so  assumed, 
and  vet  the  indications  really  point  just  the  other  wav. 
With  no  League  provided  for,  the  peace  terms  must  spe- 
cifically settle  everything;  they  must  provide  for  Ger- 
many’s colonies ; they  must  determine  the  German  fron- 
tier on  the  east,  which  means  the  solution  of  the  Polish 
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problem ; they  must  even  cover  the  fate  of  Constantinople 
and  Armenia.  One  thing  is  hopelessly  implicated  with 
another,  so  that  what  happens  to  Germany  involves  every 
other  belligerent.  Peace  with  Germany  means  peace  with 
Austria,  which  demands  the  settlement  of  the  Italian 
claims,  and  leads  straight  into  the  mare’s  nest  of  Serbo- 
Czecho-Jugo-Slavo-Bulgar-Roumanian  troubles.  It  is 
futile  to  maintain  that  any  sort  of  peace  can  be  made  by 
ignoring  these  things ; the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
settlement  is  met  by  the  infinite  complexity  of  demands 
made  by  a dozen  nations. 

With  the  League  of  Nations  a fact  instead  of  a possi- 
bility, many  of  these  matters  can  be  safely  and  properly 
postponed.  “Referred  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations”  can  be  rubber-stamped  on  three-fifths  of  the 
claims  presented.  This  would  involve  no  actual  avoid- 
ance of  responsibility,  but  would  be  an  entirely  reason- 
able way  of  allowing  due  time  for  the  consideration  of 
those  things  which  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  at 
once.  The  League  of  Nations  can  set  a close  limit  to 
the  matters  which  must  be  determined  in  the  treaty  of 
peace;  whereas,  if  no  League  exists,  there  would  be  no 
possible  way  in  which  anything  could  be  left  to  the 
future. 

Furthermore,  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  a 
peace  treaty  can  be  evolved.  Either  it  must  be  based  on 
a system  of  alliances,  or  on  the  League  of  Nations.  This 
has  not  been  a war  between  two  powers,  or  three,  but  one 
out  of  which  the  whole  international  structure  must  be 
built  anew.  The  plan  of  alliances  has  been  tried,  witli 
its  quaintly  inadequate  idea  of  a balance  of  power  as  a 
means  for  maintaining  peace.  A treaty  founded  on  the 
strength  of  the  dominant  alliance  would  invite  the  crea- 
tion of  a counter-league,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Russia 
might  easily  be  led  into  such  a union  in  opposition  to  the 
“conservative”  nations  represented  at  Paris. 

Today  an  enormously  powerful  alliance  exists  in  fact, 
with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and 
Japan  as  its  leaders.  Could  such  an  alliance  exist  per- 
manently, in  spite  of  the  efforts  which  the  counter- 
alliance would  unquestionably  make  to  disrupt  it?  Are 
the  interests  of  Japan,  for  instance,  so  opposed  to  those 
of  Germany,  and  so  closely  akin  to  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  as  to  guarantee  that  it  would 
never  shift  to  the  opposite  side?  The  principle  of  bal- 
anced alliances  has  been  demonstrated  to  lead  directly 
into  war;  and  balanced  alliances  are  inevitable  unless 
the  group  is  so  large  as  to  make  opposition  impossible — 
in  other  words,  so  large  as  to  be  a real  League  of  Nations. 

Without  the  League,  what  is  to  be  done  about  the 
German  colonies  ? They  cannot  be  distributed  among  the 
allies,  for  the  reason  that  the  allies  are  manifestly  unable 
to  agree  as  to  who  should  have  them.  They  cannot  very 
well  be  returned  to  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  some 
specific  provision  must  be  made  for  them,  and  this  must 
be  done  in  the  treaty  of  peace  unless  their  fate  can  be 
referred  to  the  League  of  Nations.  In  that  case,  they 
can  easily  continue  under  the  administration  of  such 
powers  as  the  Council  of  the  League  may  designate  until 
such  time  as  the  nations  are  ready  to  settle  their  ultimate 
disposition. 

The  argument  of  “peace  first,  League  afterwards” 
has  little  to  commend  it  except  sound.  It  goes  well  in  a 
speech,  but  it  does  not  bear  analysis.  It  presupposes 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  make  peace  as  to  talk  about  it,  and 
yet,  although  nearly  every  one  has  formulated  in  his  own 
mind  a general  plan  of  operations  for  some  sort  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  it  is  not  of  record  that  anybody  has 
successfully  drawn  up  a set  of  peace  terms  with  Germany 


that  would  even  begin  to  meet  the  obvious  requirements. 
Peace  will  come,  but  not  until  some  stable  basis  for  it  has 
been  established;  and  if  the  League  of  Nations  pro- 
gramme were  to  be  shelved,  in  obedience  to  the  public 
clamor,  the  world  would  find  itself  condemned  to  months, 
and  perhaps  years,  of  waiting  for  a peace  which,  when 
it  actually  arrived,  would  be  too  flimsy  to  have  been 
worth  waiting  for. 

ANOTHER  COMPLICATION 

The  Bellman  has  just  received,  by  way  of  Paris, 
through  channels  which,  while  not  strictly  official,  are 
yet  so  closely  allied  with  the  powers  now  arranging  the 
terms  of  peace  as  to  be  absolutely  reliable  and  authentic 
sources  of  inside  information,  the  highly  important  dis- 
patch herewith  printed,  giving  an  account  of  a Move- 
ment, with  a capital  M,  which  seriously  threatens  the 
success  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  is  giving  the  mem- 
bers of  the  peace  conference  the  greatest  concern  and 
anxiety. 

This  is,  so  far  as  heard  from,  the  only  publication  in 
the  United  States  which  enjoys  the  rare  distinction  of  not 
having  from  six  to  three  hundred  and  eighteen  special 
and  exclusive  correspondents  abroad  at  the  present  time, 
each  engaged  in  sending  cables  flatly  contradicting  each 
other. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  probably,  that  the  very  impor- 
tant and  significant  information  contained  in  this  cable 
from  San  Francisco,  via  Paris,  has  been  received  by  it; 
to  have  given  it  out  to  press  representatives  on  the  ground 
would  have  convulsed  all  Europe  and  doubtless  have 
embarrassed  the  Peace  Commission,  which  for  excellent 
reasons  desires  to  keep  the  ambitions  of  California  a 
deep,  dark  secret  until  the  claims  for  autonomy  have 
been  prayerfully  considered  and  definite  action  deter- 
mined upon. 

Undoubtedly  this  Movement  is  as  deep-seated,  earnest 
and  genuine  as  ninety  and  nine  per  cent  of  those  daily 
exploited  by  the  aforesaid  special  correspondents,  and 
should  be  equally  considered  as  a disturbing  factor  in  the 
speedy  conclusion  of  peace  terms  by  those  engaged  in 
sitting  up  nights  lest  the  world  should  come  to  an  end 
while  they  are  asleep  and  unprepared. 

The  fact  that  the  celebrated  Professor  O.  P.  Dildock 
is  sponsor  for  the  Movement  and  one  of  its  delegates  to 
Paris,  while  General  David  Starr  Jordan  is  reputed  to 
be  in  command  of  its  provisional  army,  should  alone  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical  of  its  sincerity  and  determina- 
tion to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  1,  1919. 

(Via  Paris) 

The  Movement  toward  an  autonomous  California, 
which  has  been  growing  ever  since  the  National  Prohibi- 
tion Amendment  threatened  the  French  Restaurant  in- 
dustry,  came  to  a climax  last  night  in  an  enormous  out- 
door mass  meeting  in  Union  Square,  presided  over  by  the 
great  Californian  patriot,  Professor  Oliver  Perkins  Dil- 
dock, of  the  University  of  the  Pacific.  In  spite  of  the 
presence  of  American  soldiers,  who  watched  the  proceed- 
ings powerless  from  the  pavement,  resolutions  were 
passed  demanding  the  autonomy  of  California,  under  the 
joint  protection  of  the  United  States  and  the  League  of 
Nations.  Delegates  to  present  the  Californian  claims 
will  depart  for  Paris  in  a few  days. 

It  is  reported  that,  in  addition  to  Professor  Dildock, 
the  delegates  will  be  the  Hon.  M.  H.  De  Young,  repre- 
senting the  radical  labor  element,  the  Hon.  Andrew  J. 
Gallegher,  representing  the  commercial  and  financial  in- 
terests, Meyer  Cohen  and  John  Crowley,  representing  the 
French  Restaurants,  and  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Boyant,  repre- 
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senting  the  irreconcilable  Native  Sons  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  form  a peculiar  element  with  special  problems.  Pro- 
fessor Dildock  made  a long  statement  of  the  Californian 
position  to  the  press  last  night,  saying  in  part: 

“If  California  advanced  her  full  historic  claim  to  the 
frontier  of  1847,  we  should  demand  Nevada,  parts  of 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  much  of  the  American 
part  of  Texas.  However,  we  wish  to  respect,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  principle  of  self-determination,  and  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  we  intend  to  follow  climatic  lines 
and  confirm  the  bounding  of  1919  to  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains.  That  great  exception  is  Nevada.  The  orig- 
inal settlers  of  Nevada  started  for  California  and  never 
arrived.  We  intend  now  to  bring  California  to  them. 
Second,  we  advance  the  economic  claim;  for  years  Cali- 
fornia has  done  more  than  her  part  in  sustaining  the  best- 
known  industry  of  Reno;  further,  we  regard  the  Owens 
Valley  Basin  as  necessary  to  our  economic  life.  Third, 
and  most  important,  is  the  meteorological  claim ; the 
climate  of  Nevada  owes  its  salubriousness  to  the  Cali- 
fornian influence.  We  might,  on  the  same  grounds,  claim 
a part  of  Utah,  but  the  religious  consideration  causes  us 
to  draw  the  new  line  at  the  Utah  frontier.  We  will  be 
firm  on  the  Nevada  question.  It  is  our  California  Irri- 
denta. 

“With  Oregon  we  shall  be  moderate.  We  recognize 
the  ethnic  difference.  However,  we  must  have  posses- 
sion, or  at  least  neutralization,  of  Klamath  Lake,  to- 
gether with  a corridor  giving  us  free  access.  The  breed- 
ing-ground of  the  Pacific  wild  fowl,  it  does  its  part 
toward  supporting  our  French  Restaurants,  whose  la- 
mentable condition  is  the  economic  cause  of  our  demand 
for  autonomy.  Further,  the  salmon  of  the  California 
coast  use  the  Columbia  River  as  a breeding-ground.  It 
is  intolerable  that  this  purely  Californian  fish  should, 
during  its  vital  years  of  youth  and  early  maturity,  be 
under  the  domination  of  a people  ethnically  alien.  We 
shall  strongly  demand  the  neutralization  of  the  Columbia. 

“Los  Angeles  presents  a perplexing  problem.  We 
hold  in  this  district  undoubted  historic,  economic  and  cli- 
matic claims.  However,  we  recognize  the  ethnic  claim 
of  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  our  present  policy  is  to  make 
of  Los  Angeles  and  its  surroundings  an  enclave.  San 
Pedro  harbor  should  be  internationalized,  giving  our 
southern  San  Joaquin  Valley  free  access  to  the  sea. 
However,  there  is  a strongly  activist  Native  Son  element 
whose  claims  we  may  feel  it  our  duty  to  recognize.  The 
claim  that  Catalina  Island  should  also  be  international- 
ized, on  the  ground  that  it  is  used  by  fishermen  of  all 
nations,  we  regard  as  absurd.  That,  and  other  colonies 
such  as  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands  and  the  Farralones, 
are  ours  by  historic  right.  We  shall,  however,  in  case 
she  presses  it,  recognize  on  ethnic  grounds  Italy’s  claim 
to  the  small  strips  from  Irinales  Bay  northward. 

“A  bigger,  brighter,  better  California  with  a free 
French  Restaurant  industry  from  Siskiyou  to  San  Diego, 
from  the  Sierra  to  the  sea,  is  our  national  aspiration. 
While  we  believe  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  will  trust 
the  decision  of  our  claims  to  its  justice,  we  shall  see  that 
our  historic  rights  are  not  infringed.  We  are  gathering 
a national  army,  and  the  national  defense  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  scholar-soldier,  General  David  Starr 
Jordan. 

“The  form  of  government  will  probably  be  Repub- 
lican, following  the  historic  tradition  of  our  forefathers. 
However,  a monarchist  movement  has  developed  among 
the  sturdy  and  loyal  plainsmen  of  the  Burlingame  region. 
Their  politics  is  peculiar,  and  may  have  to  be  considered 
in  case  the  monarchist  movement  gains  strength.  They 
wish  to  unite,  as  separate  kingdoms  under  one  throne. 


California  and  Hawaii,  giving  the  throne  to  the  dukes 
of  Waikiki.  The  present  heir-apparent  of  that  family, 
under  the  incognito  of  Major  John  T.  McGrew,  is  serv- 
ing with  the  American  forces  in  France,  and  this  fact 
gives  them  hope  of  a strong  rapprochement  with  the 
United  States  should  their  plan  of  autonomy  be  con- 
summated.” 


SELF-DETERMINATION  MISAPPLIED 
I here  has  been  much  loose  talk  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination  as  applied  to  the  governments  of  small 
nations.  The  idea  has  overpowered  many  people,  who 
have  rushed  off  into  enthusiastic  map-making,  • putting 
fanciful  boundaries  around  all  sorts  of  tribal  groups.  The 
excess  of  these  extremists,  if  carried  to  its  logical  absurd- 
ity, would  organize  plebiscites  in  all  the  foreign  settle- 
ments of  America. 

Self-determination  necessarily  hinges  upon  capacity 
to  govern.  There  is  plenty  of  political  theory  abroad  in 
the  world  holding  forth  that  not  only  has  a*  people  the 
right  to  self-government,  but  that  it  has  the  right  to  mis- 
govern itself  if  it  so  desires.  Although  this  may  be  tol- 
erable as  a theory,  it  is  rarely  permissible  in  practice; 
the  world  is  so  determined  to  maintain  itself  in  a state  of 
peace  that,  in  the  present  situation  of  closely  interrelated 
nations,  a people  aspiring  to  rule  itself  may  justifiably 
be  asked  to  give  some  proof  that  it  knows  how  to  do  it. 

Two  recent  examples  of  mistaken  application  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  as  incorporated  in  the 
League  of  Nations  covenant  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
news  dispatches  of  recent  weeks.  Korea  and  Egypt  de- 
mand their  independence,  founding  their  hopes  upon  the 
nationalistic  tendencies  operating  generally  throughout 
the  European  war  zone.  Under  the  covenant,  however, 
self-determination  refers  only  to  the  new  countries  which 
are  being  constituted  by  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
“existing  political  independence  of  all  states  members 
of  the  league”  is  guaranteed  by  the  League;  and  neither 
Egypt  nor  Korea,  nor,  for  that  matter,  Ireland,  will  be 
a constituent  member. 

The  only  hope  of  Egyptian  or  Korean  independence, 
therefore,  lies  in  successful  revolutionary  movements  from 
within,  rather  than  in  external  interference  through  the 
machinery  of  the  League  of  Nations;  and  the  prospects 
of  breaking  the  rule  of  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan  in 
these  territories  are  extremely  remote. 

Both  of  these  restive  colonial  possessions  came  into 
the  hands  of  foreign  rulers  because  of  the  incapacity  of 
their  native  governments.  They  will  be  much  better  off 
to  remain  there  until  such  time  as  they  can  show  the 
ability  necessary  to  go  alone.  The  British  government 
intends  to  give  to  the  Egyptians,  as  it  is  already  giving  to 
the  Indians,  “an  ever-increasing  share”  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  country.  British  rule  has  brought  to 
Egypt  security  and  a notable  degree  of  prosperity,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  government 
in  its  promise  of  working  toward  the  goal  of  political 
autonomy. 

This  is  true  to  a considerable  extent  of  Korea,  al- 
though Japan  has  ruled  there,  upon  occasion,  with  un- 
necessary harshness.  Nevertheless,  Korean  government 
was  inefficient  and  a continual  menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
Orient.  Actually,  Korea  never  enjoyed  independence; 
for  many  centuries  it  was  under  the  suzerainty  of  China. 
The  court  at  Seoul  was  a hotbed  of  intrigue;  the  ruler 
was  neither  strong  enough  to  act  independently  nor  suffi- 
ciently wise  to  stand  aloof  from  feuds;  the  result  was 
political  chaos  and  an  accompanying  blight  upon  Korea’s 
material  prosperity.  Under  Japanese  rule  the  country 
has  experienced  peace  and  a period  of  great  profit. 
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The  news  from  Europe  has 
been  no  less  chaotic  during  the 
past  week  than  it  was  previous- 
ly, and  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  determine  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy  what  has  ac- 
tually been  going  on.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  it  appears  that 
the  League  of  Nations  programme  has  been  making  good 
headway,  that  the  peace  negotiations  have  reached  some- 
thing approaching  a deadlock,  that  Germany  is  profound- 
ly irritated  by  the  demand  of  the  Poles  for  Danzig,  and 
that  the  Hungarian  soviet  government  is  gaining 
strength,  but  is  by  no  means  anxious  for  a foreign  war. 

No  one,  of  course,  is  in  any  position  to  say  what 
specific  amendments  have  been  made  in  the  draft  of  the 
constitution  for  the  League  of  Nations,  although  some 
scores  of  special  correspondents  have  repeatedly  tried  to 
do  so.  That  the  programme  is  being  amended  materially 
is  generally  understood,  and  it  is  also  understood  that 
these  amendments  are,  as  a whole,  in  line  with  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  responsible  critics  in  America.  An 
announcement  of  the  revised  draft  is  expected  soon. 

As  for  the  peace  terms,  it  is  reported,  and  apparently 
on  good  ground,  that  the  four  leading  powers  repre- 
sented in  Paris  are  by  no  means  in  accord.  The  French 
appear  to  be  insisting  on  extensive  transfers  of  territory 
from  Germany  to  France,  including  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Saar.  To  this  the  British  and  American  representa- 
tives are  said  not  to  have  agreed,  their  contention  being 
that  the  whole  basis  on  which  peace  should  be  made 
denies  the  right  of  any  nation  to  help  itself  to  territory 
at  the  expense  of  another  without  the  full  and  free  con- 
sent of  the  people  actually  most  concerned. 

All  this  is  proving  the  absolute  necessity  for  getting 
the  League  of  Nations  machinery  in  running  order  as 
soon  as  possible.  Without  it  the  problems  which  just 
now  seem  to  be  holding  up  the  peace  settlement  indefi- 
nitely are  likely  to  go  making  trouble,  whereas,  if  they 
can  only  be  referred  to  the  League  for  later  adjustment, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  peace,  on  the  basis  of  a few 
fundamental  points,  cannot  be  settled  promptly. 

As  for  Germany,  the  demand  of  the  Poles  for  an 
outlet  to  the  sea  at  Danzig,  which  has  been  supported 
by  the  allies,  has  occasioned  intense  feeling,  and  seems 
to  have  done  much  to  unite  the  people.  That  the  Poles 
must  have  some  access  to  the  Baltic  is  universally  admit- 
ted, but  the  German  claim  is  that,  of  half  a dozen  possible 
routes,  the  Poles  have  selected  the  one  which  will  inflict 
the  greatest  injury  and  humiliation  on  Germany. 

The  Hungarian  soviet  government  has  issued  a large 
crop  of  statements  and  manifestoes,  all  attempting  to 
prove  the  completeness  of  the  revolution.  It  has  also, 
however,  apparently  dropped  much  of  its  belligerency, 
and  the  “people’s  commissioner  for  foreign  affairs”  has 
stated  that  “our  relations  with  the  Entente  are  good. 
We  are  also  on  a good  footing  with  German  Austria,  and 
shall  try  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people  for  food.  The 
same  applies  to  Germany.  Hungary  recognizes  no  eco- 
nomic frontiers  against  other  nations,  either  against 
France,  Germany  or  Russia.”  This,  if  even  halfway 
true,  is  reassuring. 


THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  PROGRAMME 

Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  has  suggested  private  ownership  under 
government  control  as  the  most  feasible  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  nation’s  war-built  ships.  His  plan  entails 
the  sale  of  government-owned  vessels  to  American  buyers 
under  an  amortization  arrangement,  permitting  the  Ship- 
ping Board  to  relinquish  all  its  property  within  ten  years. 

In  order  to  insure  American  ownership,  Mr.  Hurley 
believes  that  the  government  must  assume  temporarily  an 
interest  in  the  marine  insurance  business.  He  considers 
shipping  and  marine  insurance  inseparable,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, proposes  that  the  government  try  its  hand  at 
underwriting  ships  and  cargo  until  American  marine  in- 
surance companies  can  carry  unaided  the  business  afford- 
ed by  this  country. 

A partial  payment  plan  of  purchase  is  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hurley,  to  distribute  the  buyer’s  burden  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  to  give  the  government  a property 
right  in  the  ships,  justifying  control  during  the  mer- 
chant marine’s  infancy. 

GOVERNMENT  AID  FOR  EXPORTERS 

The  government’s  billion-dollar  fund  for  financing- 
foreign  trade  soon  will  be  opened  to  American  exporters 
through  loans  from  the  War  Finance  Corporation.  Regu- 
lations are  now  being  prepared  by  the  corporation  to 
cover  advances  which  will  provide  for  the  lending  of  sums 
up  to  fifty  million  dollars  to  any  firm,  corporation  or 
export  association,  probably  at  five  and  three-quarters 
per  cent  for  a maximum  of  five  years. 

Exporters  are  planning  to  make  extensive  use  of  the 
government’s  foreign  trade  fund.  They  are  actuated  by 
three  main  considerations,  the  first  being  that  European 
countries  which  will  need  great  quantities  of  American 
materials  during  the  next  year  or  two  for  reconstruction 
and  to  make  up  for  lack  of  constructive  enterprises  in  the 
war,  have  neither  the  gold  nor  the  credits  to  pay  for  their 
purchases  in  this  country,  and  their  inability  will  be  in- 
creased when  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  United  States 
government  stops  making  loans  to  the  allies. 

Second,  foreign  exchange  rates,  following  removal  of 
artificial  governmental  influences  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  the  United  States  last  week,  have  pro- 
duced a situation  in  which  American  goods  would  cost 
foreign  purchasers  much  more  than  their  value  in  dollars 
at  this  time  if  purchasers  were  forced  to  pay  cash.  As 
a result,  American  exporters  must  sell  on  credit  if  they 
are  to  sell  in  the  quantities  needed  abroad,  and  the  War 
Finance  Corporation’s  fund  will  provide  a means  of  pool- 
ing these  export  credits  under  government  supervision. 

Third,  American  banks  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
financing  export  transactions,  and  cannot  legally  advance 
as  large  sums  as  may  be  needed  to  finance  large  export 
operations ; nor  can  they  ordinarily  make  advances  for 
more  than  ninety  days,  whereas  for  most  foreign  trade 
transactions  a year  or  eighteen  months  are  needed  on 
credits. 

THE  DAYLIGHT-SAVING  SEASON 

Efforts  of  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  United 
States  failed  to  bring  about  congressional  legislation  re- 
pealing the  daylight-saving  act  which  resulted  last  season 
in  great  benefit  to  war-time  industry  and  to  the  general 
populace.  The  clock,  therefore,  was  set  ahead  at  mid- 
night of  March  29,  giving  an  hour  of  extra  sunlight  at 
the  end  of  the  working-day.  Canada’s  agriculturists  suc- 
ceeded in  repealing  the  dominion’s  act,  but  some  of  the 
eastern  cities  are  considering  individual  time  changes, 
and  the  railroads  are  operating  in  conformance  with  time 
schedules  of  United  States  lines. 
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Clemenceau 

Whether  or  not  the  remark, 
attributed  to  President  Wilson, 
describing  Venizelos  as  the 
greatest  man  among  those  sit- 
ting at  the  Peace  Conference, 
has  a basis  of  fact,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Clemenceau  is  the 
most  picturesque.  For  half  a century  he  has  been  the 
gadfly  of  French  politics.  He  has  made  and  unmade 
ministries ; he  has  raised  up  governments  and  has  cast 
them  down  again.  His  biography  is  the  history  of  the 
Third  Republic. 

The  story  of  his  life,  as  told  by  the  veteran  English 
socialist,  his  contemporary  and  lifelong  friend,  could  not 
fail  to  be  of  intense  interest.  The  two  men  have  con- 
stantly sought  the  same  ends,  but  always  by  different 
means.  Both  have  been  consistent  radicals,  both  have 
striven  for  the  extension  of  democratic  ideas  and  ideals; 
but  the  goal  of  the  Englishman  has  been  the  socialistic 
state,  while  Clemenceau  has  been  content  to  struggle  for 
the  reorganization  of  society  by  the  application  of  evolu- 
tionary principles. 

The  attitude  of  the  doctrinaire  socialist  toward  the 
practical  politician  is  amusingly  illustrated  on  many 
pages  of  Mr.  Hyndman’s  book.  “But  I must  admit  here/' 
he  says  in  his  introduction,  “that,  much  as  I regret  that 
Socialism  has  never  enjoyed  the  full  advantage  of  his 
services,  Clemenceau,  as  an  avowed  member  of  the  So- 
cialist party,  could  not  have  played  the  glorious  part  for 
France  as  a whole  which  he  has  played  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.”  Of  his  attitude  in  the  Courrieres-Lens 
strike,  which  followed  the  terrible  mining  disaster  in  that 
region,  he  says:  “Clemenceau  was  perhaps  the  best  man 
in  the  country  to  deal  with  the  miners  at  such  a juncture. 
A Socialist  of  mining  experience  would  possibly  have 
taken  more  decidedly  the  side  of  the  men,  but  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  carry  with  him  to  the  same  extent 
the  support  of  the  Chamber.” 

He  contends  that  Jaures  was  right  in  the  great  debate 
regarding  the  strike  of  the  electrical  workers,  which 
plunged  Paris,  without  a moment’s  warning,  into  dark- 
ness ; but  he  admits  that  Clemenceau  “had  to  deal  with 
an  immediate  practical  difficulty  of  a very  serious  kind 
indeed.  . . . Clemenceau  was  right  in  preventing  Paris 
from  being  left  all  night  in  darkness.” 

The  Socialists  are,  in  Mr.  Hyndman’s  view,  adopting 
a phrase  of  Bernard  Shaw’s,  “playing  at  longer  bowls 
than  you  know.”  As  an  opposition  party,  they  have  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  future;  but  outside  of  the  arena,  their 
leaders  will  accept  the  verdict  of  the  author  that  “what- 
ever view  a thoroughgoing  Socialist  may  take  as  to  the 
need  for  a wider  general  policy  than  that  adopted  by 
Clemenceau,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how,  the  French  people 
being  unprepared  to  accept  a purely  Labor  or  Socialist 
government,  the  Republic  could  have  been  peacefully 
maintained  but  for  the  cool  determination  of  a Radical 
Republican  at  the  head  of  affairs.” 

Clemenceau’s  own  policy,  except  his  brief  adminis- 
trative experience  from  1906  to  1909  and  since  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  has  not  differed  materially  in  method  from 
that  of  the  Socialists.  He  has  been  unsparing  and  re- 
lentless in  criticism;  he  has  torn  down  and  destroyed  with 


a ruthless  hand;  but  he  has  always  been  prepared,  as 
they  have  not,  with  an  alternative  programme,  ready  for 
immediate  and  practical  use. 

A character  so  dynamic  and  uncompromising  as  has 
been  that  of  Clemenceau  could  not  fail  to  lead  him  into 
many  mistakes  both  of  judgment  and  of  action.  There 
can  be  no  better  commentary  on  them  than  his  own  words, 
contained  in  the  letter  to  Hyndman  which  prefaces  the 
volume:  “I  have  nothing  to  say  concerning  n^self',  except 
that  I am  doing  the  best  I can,  and  always  with  the  feel- 
ing that  it  can  never  be  enough.  . . . Whether  at  cer- 
tain times  I have  been  in  the  wrong  or  in  the  right,  no 
longer  interests  me,  since  it  belongs  to  the  past.” 

James  Thayer  Gerould. 

“Clemenceau:  the  Man  and  His  Time,”  by  H.  M.  Hyndman;  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York;  $2  net. 

* * 

English  Leadership 

Gathered  under  the  inclusive  title  of  “English  Lead- 
ership” is  a group  of  monographs,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  a historical  study  of  the  development  of  English 
political  leadership,  “English  Leadings  in  Modern  His- 
tory,” by  J.  N.  Larned.  This  essay,  executed  with  the 
thoroughness  and  scholarship  characteristic  of  the  author, 
fills  nearly  a third  of  the  volume.  It  is  preceded  by  a 
comparatively  short  estimate  of  “English  Political  Gen- 
ius,” by  ex-President  Taft,  which  is  put  in  the  form  of  an 
introduction  to  Mr.  Larned’s  more  exhaustive  discussion. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  a chapter  on 
“The  Geographic  Factor  in  English  History,”  by  Donald 
E.  Smith,  and  two  chapters  by  Grace  F.  Caldwell  on 
“English  Contributions  to  Scientific  Thought”  and  “The 
English  Gift  to  World  Literature” — a veritable  sympo- 
sium of  marshaled  evidence  of  England’s  high  quality 
in  mind  and  will.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  Eng- 
lish achievement  this  work  will  seem  a trifle  trite ; but  it 
ought  to  prove  an  effective  argument  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  ignorant  or  prejudiced  critics  who,  even  at  this  late 
day,  see  only  British  idiosyncrasies  or  British  faults,  and 
have  no  conception  of  the  substantial  qualities  on  which 
the  greatness,  not  only  of  the  British  Empire  but  of  the 
United  States,  is  built.  Unfortunately  ignorant  or  preju- 
diced critics  seldom  read  such  substantial  books. 

C.  B.  Newton. 

“English  Leadership”;  C.  A.  Nichols  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
$2.75  net. 

* * 

The  Romance  of  a New  Town 

The  literature  of  a new  town  is  usually  wholly 
ephemeral  and  generally  finds  expression  in  “anniversary 
editions”  of  the  local  newspapers,  prefatory  to  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  “prominent  citizen”  and  the 
“write-up”  of  his  thriving  business.  The  traditions  of  a 
new  town  lack  distinction  because  the  flavor  of  age  and 
the  glamour  of  mystery  are  not  in  them ; they  are  not  old 
enough  to  inspire,  and  too  crude  to  have  charm. 

Nevertheless  if  a new  towm  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
its  roots  in  the  time  of  the  vanished  Indian,  then  it  is  not 
difficult  to  go  beneath  the  surface  of  its  present  flamboy- 
ant materialism  and  discover  mystery  and  romance  amid 
surroundings  of  flashing  lake  and  primeval  forest,  espe- 
cially if  the  seeker  have  a sympathetic  understanding,  a 
kindly  appreciation  and  the  rare  quality  of  transforming 
the  commonplace  into  something  quite  different. 

Minneapolis  is  thus  fortunately  based  in  respect  of 
its  origin,  although  its  inhabitants  are  singularly  oblivi- 
ous of  the  value  of  early  Indian  associations,  otherwise 
they  would  insist  upon  a Hiawatha  Club  or  streets  named 
after  some  chief  or  tribe  of  the  original  and  only  true 
Americans.  Minneapolis  is  likewise  fortunate  in  having 
(Continued  on  page  386.) 
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DRAMATIZING  THE  LIFE  OF  MOLIERE 

In  a copy  of  “Beau  Brummell,”  sent  to  me  by  the 
late  Clyde  Fitch,  there  is  the  following  inscription:  “I 
send  this  as  a curiosity.  It  was  my  Alpha  Beta ! But 
how  well  the  theatre  has  progressed  beyond  the  bric-a- 
brac  stage.” 

I thought  of  this,  as  I witnessed  Philip  Moeller’s 
“Moliere,”  in  which  Henry  Miller  is  taking  the  title  role, 
supported  by  what  is  popularly  called  a “star”  cast.  The 
subject  is  a fascinating  and  rich  one — the  present  method 
of  treatment  typical  of  the  biographical  play,  of  which 
we  have  had  our  full  quota  these  many  years  past.  The 
cast  of  characters  contains  historical  names  like  Baron, 
Armande  Bejart,  De  Lauzun,  Louis  XIV  and  La  Fon- 
taine— a coterie  which,  had  a dramatist  approached  the 
task  with  any  inspiration,  would  have  afforded  ample 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  invention.  But  Mr.  Moel- 
ler has  failed  to  do  anything  more  than  give  us  a piece 
of  stage  carpentry,  after  having  read,  with  little  appre- 
ciation of  the  times  of  Moliere,  biography  and  history 
for  identifying  marks  which  would  make  his  hero,  if  not 


actually  Moliere  himself,  at  least  somewhat  resemble  the 
French  playwright. 

One  recalls  how  fervently  Mr.  Moeller  threw  his 
energies  in  with  the  Washington  Square  Players,  whose 
avowed  purpose  was  to  escape  the  mundane,  the  bour- 
geoise,  the  taint  of  commercial  staleness.  He  was  among 
those  who  raised  the  banners  of  Idea,  with  a capital  I ; 
who  declared  that  conventional  morality  was  the  dullest 
of  chains.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Moeller  is  claimed  as 
one  of  those  writers  who  thrives  on  independence.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  about  that,  but  I am  contrasting  in 
my  mind  his  clever  “Helena’s  Husbands”  with  his 
“George  Sand”  and  his  “Moliere.”  Were  I a veteran  of 
the  Washington  Square  days,  I should  chant  the  sorrow- 
ful dirge  of  “Just  for  a handful  of  silver  he  left  us.”  For 
certainly,  in  his  attempts  for  the  professional  stage,  Mr. 
Moeller  has  not  created  any  better  than,  not  even  as  well 
as,  the  play  doctor  who  cuts  dialogue  to  shape  the  face, 
figure  and  voice  of  the  actor. 

On  first  flush  I should  say  that  he  had  studied  the 
outlines  of  Fitch’s  “Beau  Brummell”  (the  memory  of 
which  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  exquisite  finesse 
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Madame  de  Montespan  (Blanche  Bates),  Moliere  (Henry  Miller)  and  Louis  XIV  (Holbrook  Blinn) 
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of  Richard  Mansfield’s  interpretation).  I say  this  on 
the  external  evidence  of  the  scene,  for  Mr.  Moeller  de- 
parts from  the  facts  of  Moliere’s  life  in  his  last  act,  by 
giving  us  a situation  much  like  that  in  which  George  III 
comes  too  late  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Beau.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Moeller  makes  Moliere  the  dictator,  like  Brum- 
mell,  to  those  around  him;  one  fails  to  find  any  of  the 
unctuousness  of  the  comedian  here,  any  of  his  fresh  im- 
pulsiveness, any  of  his  generosity,  any  of  his  real  manner. 

The  fact  is,  the  play  shows  every  sign  of  careless 
indifference  to  close  portraiture.  Not  one  of  the  famous 
figures  which  comprise  its  dramatis  persona  is  alive.  In- 
deed, one  may  say  that  Mr.  Moeller  has  not  even  accom- 
plished fairly  a play  of  the  bric-a-brac  days.  He  has 
been  a dull  reader  of  fascinating  history,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  he  has  produced  a dull  play  which  is  a novelty 
merely  because  it  is  a costume  play,  somewhat  like  the 
romances  of  the  good  days  of  old,  but  without  their  naive 
impossibilities.  If  “Moliere”  holds  any  length  of  time, 
it  will  be,  I am  confident,  because  the  public  would  like 
a run  of  costume  drama,  and  also  because  the  public  is 
naturally  curious  to  see  what  Mr.  Miller,  and  his  asso- 
ciates— Blanche  Bates,  Holbrook  Blinn,  and  Estelle  Win- 
wood — can  do  in  wigs  and  laces. 

One  does  not  feel  the  drudgery  of  facts  in  Shaw’s 
creation  of  “Caesar  and  Cleopatra”  or  of  “Queen  Cath- 
erine.” Even  though  he  worked  into  the  past  some  of 
the  ironic  wit  and  pungent  ideas  of  the  present,  one  never 
felt  that  Shaw  did  violent  injustice  to  history.  If  we 
examine  Louis  N.  Parker’s  “Disraeli,”  while  we  will  find 
him  distorting  historical  occurrence  for  the  sake  of  plot, 
he  does  not  violate  the  general  lines  of  the  character  of 
the  Victorian  prime  minister.  But  all  through  “Moliere” 
Mr.  Moeller  is  doing  violence  to  reality,  and  letting  slip 
the  true  drama  which  was  so  interwoven  in  the  lives  of 
Moliere,  Armande  and  the  others.  We  wonder  why  he 
did  not  make  use  of  the  fascinating  person  of  Madelaine 
Bejart,  we  question  him  about  his  slack  use  of  De  Lauzun, 
the  courtier,  we  marvel  that  he  did  not  model  Armande 
more  truly  to  the  pattern  of  her  faithlessness,  we  wonder 
whether  he  followed  the  intricate  wit  of  La  Fontaine. 
Sidney  Herbert  looked  the  part  of  the  fableur,  but  spoke 
not  like  him. 

The  real  fault  with  the  play  of  “Moliere”  is  this:  Mr. 
Moeller  is  not  as  brilliant  as  the  company  he  keeps.  He 
makes  Moliere  utter  fulsome  nonsense,  even  though  he 
had  all  the  Moliere  plays  to  go  to  whenever  he  wished 
to  reflect  some  of  the  Frenchman’s  poetic  heights.  In 
accord  with  his  contemporaries,  Moliere’s  texts  are  the 
guideposts  to  much  of  his  life’s  history.  Therein  one 
finds  embedded  his  reactions  toward  love,  mistresses, 
wife,  children  and  friends,  as  truly  marked  as  his  irony 
toward  the  doctors  and  other  professional  people  of  his 
time.  La  Fontaine,  supposedly  a child’s  inheritance,  re- 
flected the  entire  court  of  Louis  XIV  in  his  fables;  and 
not  only  that,  but,  in  his  simple  verses,  he  also  exhibited 
his  moral  reactions  which  would  have  been  of  service  to 
Mr.  Moeller.  When  he  was  with  the  Washington  Square 
Players,  Mr.  Moeller  was  clever  and  smart;  but  in 
“George  Sand”  and  “Moliere”  he  is  dull. 

This  may  be  due  partly  to  the  fact  that,  though  his 
cast  is  distinctive  in  names,  his  actors  are  not  particularly 
in  accord  with  their  roles.  Only  one,  Miss  Bates,  as  the 
mistress  of  the  King,  acted  with  any  dash,  and  gave  spirit 
and  movement  to  the  story.  But  what  the  others  needed 
to  do  was  to  read  history,  especially  Miss  Estelle  Win- 
wood,  who  was  the  Armande  Bejart  to  Miller’s  Moliere. 
Had  she  even  read  Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor’s  biography  of 
“Moliere”  she  would  therein  have  gleaned  something  of 
the  temperament  of  the  Frenchman’s  lightheaded  and 


fascinating  young  wife.  There  was  nothing  creative  on 
her  score;  she  read  the  lines  but  did  not  bite  into  the  part, 
and  all  because  Miss  Winwood  shows  the  errors  of  this 
actress-time:  she  memorizes  easily,  but  she  will  not  study. 
The  consequence  is,  her  Armande  Bejart  could  have  been 
Mile.  Fiddlesticks  for  all  the  identifying  marks  either 
Miss  Winwood  or  Mr.  Moeller  gave  to  her.  Many  a 
romantic  comedy  now  dead  had  heroines  more  to  our 
liking.  Yet  Bej  art’s  career  was  sprightly,  and  even 
spicy.  And  did  not  the  Washington  Square  group  like 
spice  ? 

If  I read  the  life  of  Moliere  aright,  there  was  some 
fictional  value  to  the  young  baron,  who  was  a member  of 
the  comedian’s  company,  but  in  this  play  he  simply  flits 
back  and  forth  as  does  De  Lauzun,  whose  complicity  in 
many  amorous  plots  was  more  colorful  than  agreeable. 
Even  Giovanni  Lulli,  the  court  musician,  and  rival  of 
Moliere,  is  simply  dragged  on  by  the  ears,  and  then 
dropped  by  Mr.  Moeller,  as  though  too  much  for  him. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  the  actor  who  played  this 
part  to  study  the  environment  too  much;  but  a weight 
should  have  been  on  the  conscience  of  Mr.  Herbert,  who 
was  the  La  Fontaine  of  the  cast.  These  men — La  Fon- 
taine and  Moliere — were  friends;  they  were  members  of 
the  same  coterie ; they  had  the  same  domestic  troubles, 
and  they  both,  in  the  same  manner,  were  faithful  and 
faithless,  and  played  high  stakes  at  the  court.  We  won- 
der if  Mr.  Herbert  knew  the  edition  of  La  Fontaine 
edited  by  Henri  Regnier.  Yet  I suppose  to  mention 
turning  to  biography  for  details  with  which  to  enrich  a 
biographical  play  would  be  expecting  too  much  of  actors 
nowadays.  Only  in  the  time  of  Henry  Irving,  and  later 
of  Richard  Mansfield,  was  one  led  to  expect  study  of  a 
deep  nature.  And  I do  not  believe  that  such  study  over- 
weighted the  actor  in  the  end.  I think  it  rather  enhanced 
his  characterization.  For,  after  all,  what  is  necessary  is 
to  have  enough  true  detail  in  mind  for  the  actor  to  select 
what  he  needs,  as  he  would  select  the  colors  from  his 
make-up  box  for  his  facial  expression. 

Mr.  Moeller  chose  for  the  period  of  his  play  the  time 
before,  during,  and  after  the  fourth  performance  of 
Moliere’s  “The  Imaginary  Invalid,”  February,  1673. 
Into  this  space  he  crowded  many  incidents  which  were 
not  so  closely  concentrated  in  Moliere’s  life.  But  that  is 
legitimate.  He  suggests  the  duplicity  in  court;  the  com- 
petition between  the  Moliere  company  and  the  rival 
theatre;  the  gradual  undermining  of  Moliere’s  popularity 
with  the  King,  through  the  scheming  of  the  King’s  mis- 
tress, who  tries  to  scrape  up  an  affair  with  the  dramatist. 
The  fact  is,  it  was  Lulli  who  plotted  against  Moliere. 
But  in  all  of  this  there  is  little  use  made  of  intrigue, 
except  of  the  conventional  sort,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
Miss  Bates’s  spirit,  it  would  have  been  dull  to  boredom. 
She  was  aided  materially  by  the  kingliness  of  Mr.  Blinn, 
who  could  have  been  any  other  monarch  just  as  well  as 
Louis  XIV.  We  wonder,  too,  if  he  could  tell  us  any  of 
the  personal  characteristics  of  the  Grand  Monarch,  were 
he  asked  suddenly  to  name  just  three  or  four. 

My  brief  against  the  acting  in  this  play  is  not  a brief 
against  the  actors  themselves ; nor  have  I any  but  the 
most  expectant  interest  when  I go  to  see  a play  by  Mr. 
Moeller.  But  the  whole  coterie  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  “Moliere”  deserve  to  be  taken  to  task  for  their 
easy  indifference  to  detail — historical  detail — which 
makes  a spectator,  who  happens  to  know  anything  of 
Moliere  and  his  time,  see  how  stale  and  flat  the  atmos- 
phere is.  Mr.  Miller,  as  Moliere,  exhibited  an  accom- 
plished technic,  but  his  excellent  make-up,  after  the  por- 
traits of  the  comedian,  failed  to  convince  us  that  he  was 
much  more  than  cousin  once  removed  to  Moliere.  In 
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Henry  Miller  as  Molifere  in  Philip  Moeller’s  New  Play  Based  on  the  Life  of  the  French  Dramatist 
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fact,  the  character  drawn  by  Mr.  Moeller,  by  any  other 
name  would  have  been  as  faithful  to  type. 

I have  looked  for  some  warrant  to  the  democratic 
outburst  which  the  playwright  utters  when  the  King- 
orders  him  to  tear  up  a drama  which  ridicules  the  court, 
and  particularly  the  mistress  of  the  hour.  It  sounds  well, 
the  declaration  of  independence,  Moliere’s  avowal  that 
lie  transfers  his  allegiance  from  the  King  to  his  art.  But 
is  not  this  Mr.  Moeller  s attempt  to  get  into  the  current 
of  the  times;  is  he  not  trying  to  make  Moliere  safe  for 
democracy  ? 

Mr.  Miller,  clad  much  as  the  Misanthrope  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  holding  its  own  at  the  French  Theatre,  under 
Copeau;  indeed,  this  is  a Moliere  week  in  New  York,  with 
Barnum  and  Bailey  expected  next!),  is  given  some  very 
unoriginal  sentiments  to  utter;  Moliere  could  have  writ- 
ten them  better.  Here  and  there  are  sprinkled  some  facts 
which  can  be  verified — in  the  last  act,  during  Moliere’s 
death  scene  particularly,  Mr.  Moeller  follows  history 
carefully,  except  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  comedian 
with  the  monarch — a distortion  which  the  dramatist  gets 
around  by  making  Moliere  dead  when  Louis  arrives. 

In  all  of  these  scenes  Mr.  Miller  moves  with  dignity 
and  with  his  accustomed  surety.  But  here  again  we  won-  I 


der  how  much  actual  detailed  study  he  gave  to  the  part, 
other  than  what  the  costume  plates  suggested.  He  was 
not  Moliere  so  much  as  Mr.  Miller,  who,  in  lace  and 
ruffles  and  wigs  and  high-heeled  shoes,  reminded  us  of 
the  Miller  of  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities”  days. 

It  is  time  that  our  actors  and  dramatists  pondered  the 
fact  that  no  art  is  easy ; that  mere  dependence  on  per- 
sonality is  not  going  to  fill  a historical  role  unless  that 
personality  be  the  part  rather  than  the  actor.  Imagine 
a tall,  graceful  Richard  III;  yet  it  would  not  surprise 
me  to  find  an  ill-read  player  some  day  forgetting  the 
misshapen  monarch  in  the  desire  to  show  his  figure.  The 
excellence  of  Arliss  Disraeli  ’ was  that  he  went  to  his- 
tory for  it,  and  characterized  from  beginning  to  end. 

Mr.  Miller  did  not  characterize,  neither  did  any  of 
his  associates.  In  fact,  by  his  performance,  agreeable  as 
it  was,  he  confessed  himself  not  a character  actor.  And 
that’s  the  fault  I have  to  find  with  Mr.  Moeller:  he  failed 
to  read  the  life  of  Moliere  with  the  eye  for  dramatic 
originality,  and  he  did  not  read  it  completely  for  detail. 
I d rather  be  of  the  Stone  Age,  and  advance,  than  be  of 
the  advanced  age  of  the  Washington  Square  Players, 
and  retrogress  to  the  bric-a-brac  drama,  chipped  and 
cracked  by  carelessness.  Montrose  J.  Moses. 


ROSTAND’S  CHICAGO  RIVAL 


Edmond  Rostand,  French  poet  and  playwright,  who 
died  December  2,  1918,  is  better  known  in  the  United 
States  by  his  romantic  play,  ‘‘Cyrano  de  Bergerac,”  than 
by  any  other  of  his  works.  Yet  that  play  was  enjoined 
here  by  a federal  judge,  in  1899,  and  it  may  not  be  pro- 
duced legally  even  now,  according  to  the  decrees  of  the 
United  States  court. 

These  curious  conditions  have  been  touched  upon  by 
most  of  the  recent  newspaper  biographers  of  Rostand, 
but  in  every  case  inaccurately,  and  in  some  instances 
grotesquely  so.  The  facts  are  unique  enough  to  warrant 
printing  them  as  they  occurred. 

Edmond  Rostand  was  born  April  1,  1868.  Among 
his  ancestors  were  merchants  and  bankers.  His  father, 
Eugene  Rostand,  was  a versatile  man,  who  took  degrees 
in  letters  and  law,  turned  to  politics,  then  to  banking. 
The  father  wrote  much — oddly  enough,  social  economics 
and  politics,  as  well  as  not  a little  verse.  The  elder 
Rostand  translated  Latin  classics  into  French,  and  from 
his  sire  Edmond  evidently  derived  his  bent  for  verse- 
making,  as  well  as  his  thrift;  when  twenty-two  years  old, 
he  published  his  first  volume  of  verse. 

Edmond  married  young;  twenty-three  and  poet,  he 
married  Rosamonde  Gerard,  nineteen  and  poetess.  His 
bride  was  a descendant  of  Count  Gerard,  one  of  Napo- 
leon s generals.  At  the  time  of  their  marriage  Rostand 
had  published  a single  slender  volume  of  poems,  “Les 
Musardises’  ; she  had  published  a still  more  slender 
volume,  “Les  Pipeaux.”  Possibly  they  spent  their  honey- 
moon talking  about  rhyme  and  meter,  anapests  and  iam- 
bics, scansion  and  prosody ! 

After  his  ‘ Cyrano”  success  Rostand  became  fasci- 
nated with  a beautiful  spot  in  the  Pyrenees  near  Cambo. 
Here  he  built  a unique  villa,  and  thither  he  took  his  young- 
bride.  For  years  they  lived  there  in  such  seclusion  that 
many  ill-natured  stories  were  printed  in  the  Paris  press, 
to  the  effect  that  the  poet’s  mind  had  become  affected. 
However,  he  was  probably  no  madder  than  most  young 
husbands  during  their  honeymoons. 

In  1892  his  first  play,  “Le  Gant  Rouge,”  was  pro- 
duced, with  a success  of  esteem  merely.  In  1894,  his 
second  play,  “Les  Romanesques,”  was  given  with  only 


moderate  success.  In  1895  his  third  play,  “La  Princesse 
Lointaine,  was  produced,  with  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  the 
Far-away  Princess;  it  was  a triumph.  In  1897,  “La 
Samaritaine,  again  with  Sarah  Bernhardt,  won  the  pub- 
lic attention.  In  the  same  year  came  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment, for  neither  L’Aiglon”  nor  “Chantecler”  equaled 
the  romantic  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,”  with  the  for- 
tunes of  which  play  in  America  we  are  here  concerned. 

When  “Cyrano”  was  produced  in  Paris,  not  many 
days  elapsed  before  it  was  seen  on  widely  scattered  con- 
tinental stages.  It  was  produced  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  Germany,  and  Austria;  it  was  given  in 
the  leading  cities  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula;  it  crossed  the 
Channel  to  England;  it  flew  over  the  Atlantic  to  America 
— all  within  a few  months.  In  London,  Charles  Wynd- 
ham  appeared  as  Cyrano,  Miss  Mary  Moore  as  Roxane. 
In  New  Aork  City,  Richard  Mansfield  played  the  hero 
and  Margaret  Anglin  his  ladylove.  In  Philadelphia 
Augustin  Daly  produced  an  adaptation  of  his  own,  with 
Ada  Rehan  as  Roxane  and  C.  Richman  as  Cyrano.  A 
light  opera,  “Cyrano  de  Bergerac,”  music  by  Victor 
Herbert,  book  by  H.  B.  Smith,  was  given — first  in  Mont- 
real, then  in  New  York  City.  Many  other  light  adapta- 
tions and  comedies  based  on  the  play  were  seen  in  New 
A ork  City  at  the  time — 1898.  Years  after,  a more  serious 
opera — music  by  Walter  Damrosch,  book  by  W.  J.  Hen- 
derson— was  offered  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York;  this  was  in  1913. 

As  “Cyrano”  was  supposed  to  be  unprotected  by 
copyright,  various  versions  were  played  all  over  the 
United  States,  by  stock  companies  in  English,  French 
and  German,  until  its  further  representation  was  prohib- 
ited by  the  United  States  circuit  court.  In  book  form, 
also,  the  piece  was  widely  pirated.  In  a few  months 
there  appeared  in  this  country  fourteen  editions,  issued 
by  thirteen  publishers. 

This  pirating  is  not  unusual.  It  has  happened  many 
times  with  uncopyrighted  works;  “Pinafore”  was  a no- 
table case.  The  amazing  phase  of  the  “Cyrano”  matter 
is  that  further  productions  were  prohibited  by  the  federal 
court,  not  on  the  prayer  of  Rostand,  the  French  writer, 
but  on  the  plea  of  one  Samuel  Eberly  Gross,  an  American 
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citizen.  Mr.  Gross  claimed  that  Rostand  had  stolen 
“Cyrano”  from  him,  and  the  federal  court  upheld  his 
contention. 

In  the  hurried  newspaper  biographies  printed 
throughout  the  United  States  during  the  days  immediately 
succeeding  Rostand’s  death,  the  statement  was  made  that 
Rostand  had  defeated  Gross  in  this  copyright  suit.  The 
exact  contrary  was  the  truth — Gross  defeated  Rostand ; 
the  French  writer  did  not  appear  in  court  at  all,  in  person 
or  by  counsel. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  circumstances  attending 
the  world-wide  success  of  “Cyrano,”  not  the  least  extraor- 
dinary was  this  charge  of  plagiarism  made  by  an  Ameri- 
can business  man.  The  late  Richard  Mansfield  was  pre- 
senting “Cyrano  de  Bergerac”  in  Chicago,  in  January, 
1899,  when  the  performance  was  enjoined  by  the  federal 
court  on  complaint  of  Mr.  Gross,  who  was  a wealthy 
real  estate  operator  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Gross  asserted  that 
Rostand’s  play  was  stolen  from  his  own  drama,  “The 
Merchant  Prince  of  Corneville,”  which  the  complainant 
deposed  he  had  begun  in  1875  and  finished  in  1878;  from 
1879  to  1881  he  had  submitted  the  manuscript  to  a num- 
ber of  actors  and  managers ; in  1889  he  had  left  the  manu- 
script at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre  in  Paris  for  several 
weeks;  he  further  deposed  that  in  1890  his  play,  duly 
copyrighted,  was  published  in  book  form  by  Stone  & 
Kimball  in  Chicago;  that  Rostand  took  the  idea  of  his 
play  from  “The  Merchant  Prince  of  Corneville”  as  print- 
ed in- book  form;  or  that  M.  Jean  Coquelin,  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre,  gave  the  plot 
of  the  play  to  Rostand,  who  used  Gross’s  idea  in  writing 
“Cyrano  de  Bergerac.” 

This  extraordinary  legal  proceeding  at  first  caused 
stupefaction  and  then  amusement  throughout  the  world. 
Rostand  treated  the  matter  with  scorn.  He  took  no  steps 
to  defend  the  lawsuit.  He  had  not  copyrighted  his  play 
in  the  United  States,  where  scores  of  versions  were  being 
printed  and  played  without  his  permission  and  without 
paying  him  royalties. 

Mansfield  had  produced  “Cyrano”  in  October,  1898, 
in  New  York,  with  great  success.  According  to  his  official 
biographer  (his  secretary,  Paul  Wilstach),  the  New 
York  speculators  obtained  as  high  as  fifteen  dollars  a seat. 
When  Mansfield  began  his  western  tour,  in  a special 
train  of  palace  cars,  speculators  preceded  him;  long  lines 
of  ticket  purchasers  stood  at  the  box-offices  of  western 
theatres  all  night.  From  the  proceeds  of  this  royal  tour, 
according  to  Mr.  Wilstach,  Mansfield  laid  aside  each  week 
$800  to  pay  off  his  indebtedness  of  $165,000  incurred  by 
his  disastrous  experiments  in  managing  theatres  in  New 
York  and  London.  Therefore  the  suit  enjoining  “Cyrano” 
in  Chicago  came  upon  him  with  a shock ; he  wrote  to  his 
wife:  “I  could  see  nothing  before  me  but  ruin.  Law  it 
might  be,  but  not  equity.” 

Mansfield  claimed  to  have  made  some  sort  of  arrange- 
ment to  pay  royalties  to  Rostand.  This  was  seemingly 
done  to  distinguish  his  production  from  the  many  pirated 
versions  and  unauthorized  productions  which  were  so 
numerous  throughout  the  United  States.  Mr.  Gross  there- 
fore brought  suit  against  both  Rostand  and  Mansfield  for 
violation  of  copyright,  accrued  royalties  and  an  injunc- 
tion. The  documentary  evidence  was  voluminous.  A 
kind  of  concordance  of  the  words  in  the  two  plays,  filling 
ten  large  volumes,  was  introduced  in  evidence;  likewise 
a minute  list  of  about  a thousand  parallels  and  resem- 
blances in  ideas  and  language.  This  evidence  would  be 
more  striking  were  it  not  that  the  world  is  now  familiar 
with  even  more  voluminous  evidence  that  Bacon  wrote 
Shakespeare.  In  Ignatius  Donnelly’s  book,  “The  Great 
Cryptogram,”  he  fills  several  hundred  pages  with  parallel 


passages — like  those  in  Gross’s  evidence — proving  that 
the  plays  usually  ascribed  to  William  Shakespeare  were 
really  written  by  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam.  The  one 
mass  of  evidence  seems  as  conclusive  as  the  other. 

The  finding  of  the  federal  court  was:  “It  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  . . . the  play,  ‘Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,’  consists  largely  of  . . . and  is  a clear  and 
unmistakable  piracy  upon  the  play,  ‘The  Merchant  Prince 
of  Corneville,’  in  plot,  arrangement,  situations,  characters 
and  language,  and  is  an  infringement  of  . . . copy- 
right ; that  complainant  is  entitled  to  a decree  . . . re- 
straining defendant  . . . from  . . . presenting  . . . 
said  play  ...  in  the  United  States,  and  also  to  an 
accounting  of  profits.” 

The  judgment  went  duly  into  effect.  It  still  holds. 
Never  since  the  decision  of  this  federal  court  has  Ros- 
tand’s play,  “Cyrano  de  Bergerac,”  been  performed  (at 
least  legally)  in  the  United  States. 

In  Richard  Mansfield’s  biography  it  is  related  by  Mr. 
Wilstach  that  Mansfield  began  to  pay  royalties  to  Ros- 
tand, but  discontinued  them  on  the  ground  that  Rostand 
had  not  come  forward  to  defend  the  suit  himself.  Ros- 
tand’s non-action  was  assumed  by  Mansfield  to  justify 
him  in  ignoring  the  author  and  owner  in  the  matter;  he, 
therefore,  through  his  manager,  proposed  to  Gross  to  pay 
him  a royalty  for  the  privilege  of  producing  “Cyrano 
de  Bergerac”  in  the  United  States.  This  action  seems 
peculiar,  since  at  the  same  time  Mansfield  wrote  to  his 
wife  that  Gross  was  making  “preposterous  claims  to  the 
authorship  of  ‘Cyrano.’  ” However,  a “consent  decree” 
was  ratified  by  Federal  Judge  Kohlsaat,  under  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  Mansfield  would  not  act  “Cyrano” 
without  paying  Gross  a hundred  dollars  royalty  for  each 
performance.  Negotiations  under  the  decree  were  broken 
off  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mansfield. 

“The  Merchant  Prince  of  Corneville”  is  a romantic 
farce-comedy  intensely  modern  in  tone,  with  scenes  set 
in  an  orchard,  a seaside  pavilion,  and  a fern-grown  valley. 
It  is  written  in  pseudoblank  verse  and  rhymed  lines,  in- 
terspersed with  comic  dialogue  in  prose.  The  parallel 
with  Rostand  most  dwelt  on  by  the  Gross  attorneys  is  the 
balcony  scene.  Whetstone,  in  wooing  Violet,  asks  aid  of 
Bluegrass,  who  equips  him  with  love-speeches.  Violet 
listens.  Whetstone,  emboldened,  uses  his  own  speeches, 
but  thus  makes  himself  distasteful  to  Violet.  Whetstone 
again  has  recourse  to  Bluegrass,  and  they  repair  together 
at  evening  to  the  garden  under  Violet’s  balcony.  Dressed 
in  deep  black,  Bluegrass  impersonates  the  shadow  of 
Whetstone.  When  Violet  appears  Bluegrass  supplies 
love-speeches  to  Whetstone  until  a dispute  arises  between 
the  two  men.  Violet  overhears  this.  Bluegrass  then 
imitates  Whetstone’s  voice,  and  speaks  for  his  friend. 
Violet  notices  the  change  of  voice.  The  scene  ends  with 
Whetstone  climbing  up  to  Violet’s  balcony.  This  is  the 
most  striking  parallelism,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  between 
the  two  plays.  Counsel  for  Gross  represented  as  pla- 
giarism the  employment  of  the  idea  of  one  man  speaking 
for  another  in  a love  affair.  This  situation  is  almost  as 
old  as  literature,  and  has  been  used  in  “Romeo  and 
Juliet,”  in  “Miles  Standish,”  and  in  many  other  works 
of  fiction. 

When  a friend  in  the  United  States  forwarded  to 
Rostand  a copy  of  the  federal  court’s  decision,  the  author 
wrote  thus  to  the  Paris  Temps:  “Mr.  Gross  avers  that 
his  manuscript  was  twice  in  Paris.  The  first  time  was 
in  1879,  when  I was  eleven  years  old.  The  second  time 
was  in  1897,  when  the  completed  manuscript  of  ‘Cyrano’ 
had  been  read  by  many  of  my  friends.  However,  I may 
as  well  admit  that  from  this  Chicago  author  I took  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,  his  name,  his  exploits,  his  ‘Voyage  to  the 
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Moon/  also  his  scene  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne; also  Raguenteau’s  cookshop;  also  Roxane  kissing 
Cyrano’s  words  on  Christian’s  lips;  also  the  siege  of 
Arras;  also  the  Cadets  of  Gascony — in  fact,  all  our  sev- 
enteenth century  history  I took  from  Samuel  Eberly 
Gross,  of  Chicago.  In  order  to  end  the  matter,  I here- 
with confess  that  I stole  ‘Les  Romanesques’  from  Ezekiel 
Smithson,  of  Jefferson  City,  Missouri;  ‘La  Princesse 
Lointaine’  from  Giles  Trumbull,  of  Columbus,  Ohio; 
‘L’Aiglon’  from  Tom  Sambo,  of  Springfield,  Illinois;  and 
that  I took  the  idea  of  ‘La  Samaritaine’  from  the  apocry- 
phal gospel  of  the  Rev.  Augustus  Winnacott,  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  I may  say  that  I have  just  purloined 
from  the  house  of  a Louisiana  ship-owner  a great  piece 
on  ‘Joan  of  Arc,’  the  Maid  of  New  Orleans.” 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  suit  enjoining 
“Cyrano,”  Mr.  Gross  also  attacked  “Chantecler.”  When 


it  was  produced  he  made  formal  complaint  to  the  French 
Academy,  alleging  that  its  main  features  were  drawn 
from  “The  Merchant  Prince  of  Corneville.”  He  gave  as 
reasons  that  poultry-yards  and  barn-yards  were  men- 
tioned frequently  in  his  play,  and  that  fowls  therein  are 
idealized.  He  demanded  the  expulsion  of  Rostand  from 
the  French  Academy.  The  academicians,  however,  being 
probably  more  partisan  and  less  open-minded  than  the 
United  States  circuit  court,  proffered  no  relief  to  Mr. 
Gross.  Hence  “Chantecler”  was  played  throughout  the 
United  States  without  being  enjoined. 

Samuel  Eberly  Gross  died  in  1913.  Like  the  youth 
who  fired  the  Ephesian  dome,  he  will  doubtless  live  in 
history  as  the  man  who  believed  he  wrote  “Cyrano  de 
Bergerac.”  With  his  immortal  name  will  be  handed  down 
to  posterity  that  of  the  federal  judge  who  thought  so  too. 

Jerome  A.  Hart. 


THE  ALABASTER  BOX 


An  old  Spanish  lantern,  curiously  wrought,  hangs 
above  the  doorway,  throwing  its  swaying  pattern  of 
checkered  light  on  the  banquette  below,  and  lighting 
dimly  the  flight  of  narrow  green  stairs  that  clambers 
up  beckoningly  from  the  sill  of  the  low  door. 

It  is  here,  if  the  gods  are  good,  that  you  will  come 
one  day,  down  a narrow,  cobble-stoned  street  that  bears 
with  shabby  pride  the  name  of  a long-dead  grandee  of 
the  court  of  Spain,  and  lined  with  old-world,  white-faced 
little  houses  that  watch  you  curiously  out  of  half-closed 
eyes.  At  the  swaying  patch  of  lantern-light  you  will 
stop  and  glance  up  at  the  flight  of  beckoning  green  stairs, 
and  at  the  dusty  lettering  above  the  doorway.  “Jules  de 
Jongre”  it  will  tell  you,  nothing  more,  but  that  is,  in 
itself,  much  to  one  who  has  threaded  often  enough  the 
mazy  streets  of  the  Old  French  Quarter,  and  to  whom 
has  been  revealed  the  white-magic  wrought  by  the  hand 
of  that  same  Jules  de  Jongre — magic  of  tongue  and  pal- 
ate, of  wine  and  bisque  and  sauce  piquant,  magic  which 
brings  the  eyebrows  up  and  the  palms  together  in  ecstasy 
whether  one  will  or  not. 

Having  stopped  and  glanced  at  the  lettering  and  the 
lantern,  with  excellently  feigned  surprise  that  you  should 
have  chanced  upon  this,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  at 
this  of  all  times  in  the  day ; having  looked  at  your  watch 
and  patted  your  pocket-book — fatted  for  this  very  kill- 
ing, zmla! — you  will  walk  a step  or  two  past,  debonairly 
brisk,  then  turn  upon  your  heel,  casually,  with  an  excel- 
lently resigned  little  shrug,  and  disappear,  as  you  had 
an  hour  ago  intended,  into  the  upper  gloom  of  the  green 
stairway. 

It  turns  once,  that  green  stairway — that  is,  it  turns 
once  going  up;  coming  down  is  yet  another  matter ; some 
say  two  turns  must  be  reckoned  with  as  one  comes  down, 
there  are  even  those  who  insist  upon  three,— depending, 
as  you  will  observe,  upon  the  relative  potency  of  Chianti 
or  cognac  or  absinthe.  But  certain  it  is  that  going  up 
there  is  but  one  turn,  and,  having  accomplished  that, 
guided  by  the  slenderest,  silverest  thread  of  violin  notes, 
you  shall  come,  at  the  end,  into  the  delectable  boundaries 
of  Cafe  de  Jongre. 

A place  of  many  moods  it  is,  that  little  cafe  in  the 
Vieux  Carre,  with  its  sanded  floor  and  its  white  tables, 
and  its  suave,  soft-footed  Gascons.  If  it  is  early  evening 
you  will  see  it  en  deshabille,  as  it  were.  Those  who  dine 
then  are  there  just  for  the  sake  of  the  dining — ruddy, 
plump  gentlemen,  most  of  them,  more  gourmand  than 
gourmet,  who  tuck  expansive  white  napkins  between  neck 
and  collar  with  a bit  more  of  difficulty  than  is  pleasant. 


and  who  eat  of  the  court-bouillon  and  bouillabaisse,  and 
drink  of  the  cobwebbed  bottles  with  more  of  relish  than 
of  connoisseurship. 

But  if  you  shall  come  later,  after  the  opera,  we  will 
say,  you  shall  see  Cafe  de  Jongre  at  its  best.  The  little 
room  will  be  dim  and  fragrant  with  the  vapor  of  name- 
less French  savors,  and  gay  with  laughter  in  many  keys 
and  gossip  in  many  tongues.  There  will  be  parties  from 
the  opera,  in  fur  and  diamonds,  liberal  of  hand,  French 
of  tongue,  and  eloquent  of  shoulder  and  eyebrow;  there 
will  be  artists  of  one  sort  or  another:  the  Italian  baritone 
who  was,  an  hour  ago,  Escamillo  in  cloak  and  sombrero; 
the  black-eyed,  red-lipped  little  Frenchwoman  who  was, 
no  longer  ago,  Carmencita,  lying  so  piteously  still  under 
her  lace  mantilla;  other  artists,  painters,  perhaps  a bit 
down  at  the  heel,  long  of  finger  and  frugal  of  repast, 
who  sip  the  semi-occasional  glass  of  Moselle,  poured 
cautiously,  after  the  manner  of  those  who  know,  and  held 
often  against  the  light,  lovingly,  in  a way  to  make  warm 
the  heart  of  M’sieur  Jules. 

As  for  M’sieur  himself,  he  threads  his  assiduous  way 
among  the  tables,  with  much  lifting  of  eyebrows  and 
rubbing  of  palms,  stopping  here  to  welcome  a new  diner, 
and  there  to  greet  an  old  acquaintance  or  refill  a glass 
with  inimitable  solicitude.  And  it  is  here,  at  this  gay 
hour,  through  the  fumes  of  smoke  and  wine,  of  coffee  and 
of  cognac,  that  you  shall  see  Pierre,  and  tell  us  what 
you  think  of  the  Alabaster  Box. 

Pierre?  He  will  step  out  from  the  little  group  of 
musicians  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and  when  he 
lias  lifted  the  old  violin  to  his  shoulder  and  drawn  the 
bow  once  across  the  strings,  you  will  see  no  longer  the 
gaunt,  hollow-eyed  figure,  stooped  a bit  about  the  shoul- 
ders as  men  are  stooped  who  carry  weights  beyond  their 
strength;  you  will  not  see,  even,  the  gay  kaleidoscope  of 
Cafe  de  Jongre.  It  will  have  dissolved  like  so  much 
dross  in  the  magic  philter  of  the  music  that  sobs  and 
beckons  and  laughs  along  the  strings  of  Pierre’s  violin. 

As  for  the  story  of  the  Alabaster  Box,  that  began, 
you  will  remember,  two  thousand  years  ago,  when  a 
woman  who  owned  one  broke  it  at  the  feet  of  a King  and 
filled  the  room  with  spikenard.  Pierre,  being  also  pos- 
sessed of  one,  sold  it  for  the  prescribed  three  hundred 
pence,  and  bought  bread  therewith — and  the  story  of 
Pierre  is,  at  the  end  of  it  all,  the  story  of  the  three  hun- 
dred pence.  As  for  which  of  the  two  was  wiser,  you 
shall  say. 

It  had  been  many  years  ago  that  the  fingers  of  Pierre 
had  first  stumbled  upon  the  secret  of  luring  magic  from 
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bow  and  string — many  years  ago  under  a thatched, 
poplar-shaded  roof  in  sunny  Alsace. 

He  had  been  only  a red-cheeked  peasant  boy  in  a 
brown  jacket  and  wooden  shoes,  who  had  cut,  one  day,  a 
little  flute  from  the  stem  of  a river-reed,  and  sat  in  the 
shade  by  the  water,  mocking  the  blackbirds  and  mourning 
with  the  ringdoves.  It  was  there  M’sieur  le  Cure  had 
found  him,  as  he  rode  by  on  his  fat  white  mule.  And 
the  little  priest,  ample  of  waist  and  convivial  of  soul, 
had  also  a heart  that  was  warm  and  an  ear  that  was  true, 
and  so,  for  several  of  these  reasons,  he  had  taken  Pierre 
home  with  him  to  the  musty  parlor  of  the  little  presbytery 
under  the  poplar  trees,  and  put  into  the  boy’s  happy 
fingers  the  old  brown  fiddle. 

And  there  Pierre  had  stood,  all  flushed  and  trembling 
and  awkward  and  glad,  his  lean,  brown  wrists  clear  out 
of  the  sleeves  of  his  worn  little  jacket,  his  lean,  brown 
fingers  caressing  the  strings  of  the  violin,  the  reed  flute 
thrust  forgotten  into  his  pocket,  and  M’sieur  le  Cure 
beaming  ruddily  down  at  him. 

So  here  he  would  come  of  an  evening,  and  standing 
in  the  firelight  before  the  great  leather  chair  of  M’sieur, 
Pierre  learned  the  violin,  M’sieur  le  Cure,  between 
pinches  of  snuff,  guiding  those  lean,  brown  fingers  from 
awkwardness  into  skill,  and  pretty  old  Mile.  Angele, 
M’sieur’s  sister,  knitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth, 
would  nod  her  ruffled  cap  cheerily  at  each  good  note,  and 
smile  across  at  the  boy,  with  her  round,  bright  robin-eyes. 
And  sometimes,  when  the  lesson  was  over,  she  would  fill 
Pierre’s  pockets  with  warm,  fresh  anise-seed  cookies,  and 
go  to  the  door  with  him,  one  fine,  frail,  old  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  her  eyes  ashine  with  a vague,  gentle  wist- 
fulness. 

At  first  it  had  all  been  discord  and  false  notes,  but 
there  had  come  the  day  when  Pierre  had  raised  the  brown 
fiddle  to  his  shoulder,  and  drawn  across  its  strings  the 
bow  softly  and  well,  and  from  the  heart  of  the  violin  had 
come  that  will-o’-the-wisp  harmony  that  had  flitted  so 
long  before  him,  just  out  of  reach.  All  of  itself  it  seemed 
to  ripple  from  under  his  fingers,  clear  and  soft  and  true, 
and,  of  a sudden,  the  little  priest,  listening  well  pleased, 
had  heard  the  melody  snap  into  a thousand  tangles  of 
discord,  and  had  felt  about  his  neck  the  quick-flung  arms 
and  on  his  shoulder  the  rough,  brown  head  of  a boy  who 
sobbed  as  though  his  heart  would  break. 

M’sieur  le  Cure  patted  the  thin,  little  shoulder  awk- 
wardly enough,  and  said  “Tut,  tut!”  and  “There,  there!” 
a great  many  times  over,  in  a voice  that  was  not  of  the 
steadiest,  as  he  blinked  at  the  brown  head  and  the  tight- 
clasped  violin,  and  Mademoiselle  had  wiped  very  shining 
robin-eyes  on  the  cherished  knitting;  but  to  Pierre,  sob- 
bing in  the  firelight,  had  come  the  maddest  joy  in  all  the 
world:  the  joy  of  creation. 

Before  long  the  boy  played  his  violin  in  the  little 
white  church  under  the  linden  trees,  flinging  out  the  glad, 
gold  notes  like  almsgiving  upon  the  praying  heads  of 
M’sieur’s  little  flock,  and,  would  you  know  the  truth,  more 
especially  upon  the  head  of  one  Desiree  Baptiste,  whose 
churchgoing  became  forthwith  most  assiduously  devout. 

The  rest  I think  you  will  perhaps  know,  and  need 
no  word  of  mine:  how  the  quick  years  had  come  and  gone, 
until  one  day  M’sieur  le  Cure  had  blessed  the  boy,  and 
he  had  come  away  alone  from  the  little,  thatched,  poplar- 
shaded  town  to  America,  for  it  is  there,  of  a surety,  that 
one  finds  gold,  and,  after  all,  one  must  live;  and  when 
it  is,  some  day,  to  be  two,  as  soon  as  the  good  God  shall 
permit — que  voulez-vous? 

Pierre  should  play — perhaps,  at  the  first,  in  res- 
taurants, but  soon  in  the  theatres ; and  then  there  was 
the  orchestra  of  the  opera;  and  after  that? 


From  the  first  it  had  seemed  a kindly  place  of  exile, 
this  old  New  Orleans  of  the  Vieux  Carre,  with  its  narrow 
streets  and  its  Latin  tongue,  and  its  gay,  little  gallic 
air  of  light-hearted  poverty.  “Hungry  one  may  be,  in- 
deed,” it  seemed  to  say,  “and  without  a picayune  where- 
withal to  petition  St.  Anthony  for  another ; but  to  frown, 
besides ! — that  is  a misery  quite  within  one’s  hand  to 
avoid;  frowning! — mais  non , it  does  not  march!  Be- 
sides, it  is,  on  the  whole,  a good  place,  this  world,  and 
not  so  difficult  of  camaraderie:  and  with  the  world  for 
one’s  comrade,  and  the  droll  little  wink  of  understanding 
between  you — what  more?” 

In  the  Rue  Bourbon,  in  a small,  clean  room  at  the 
back  of  Madame  Toussant’s  small,  bare  shop,  Pierre 
found  shelter  of  a kind  most  gratefully  familiar.  For 
in  the  flagged  courtyard  with  its  earthen  jars  of  Spanish 
dagger ; in  the  sloping  gray  tiers  of  dormer  windows  that 
gazed  down  into  it;  in  the  myrtle  trees  along  the  garden 
wall;  in  the  long,  cool  brick  rotunda  that  framed  the 
courtyard  in  one  rounded  arch  and  a glimpse  of  brick 
banquette  and  cobble-stoned  street  in  the  other;  in  the 
savors  of  shrimp  and  garlic  fricassee,  and  the  sharp  aroma 
of  roasting  coffee;  in  the  ceaseless,  pleasant,  high-pitched 
ripple  of  “Gumbo  French”;  even  in  the  placid,  com- 
fortable rotundity  of  Madame, — there  was  Paris,  com- 
plete, familiar,  reassuring:  the  Paris  of  the  Quartier 
Latin,  the  Paris  of  Montmartre  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
set  down  like  a little  paradise  in  this  desert  of  an 
America. 

Of  a truth  the  French  Opera  orchestra  had  not  of- 
fered a clamorous  welcome  to  the  violin  of  Pierre,  nor, 
stranger  yet,  had  the  theatres  greeted  his  offers  with 
acclaim,  and  evening  after  evening  he  came  back  to  the 
little  costume-shop  in  the  Rue  Bourbon  with  less  light- 
ness of  step,  and  a heart  that  held  something  withal  of 
fear.  They  heard  him  gladly,  these  people,  and  then 
they  were  sorry — always,  always  they  were  sorry.  He 
had  not,  it  seemed,  the  thing  they  wished:  airs  of  old 
Normandy?  minuets?  arias?  village  folk  dances?  songs 
of  Jhe  Trouveres?  Non,  non,  non!  The — the — how  you 
say?- — la  danse  de  renai'd?  Always,  always,  the  dance: 
it  was  that  they  wished;  and  the  little  Desiree,  she 
waited  to  come ! 

It  was  because  of  this  that  Pierre  had  learned  it,  that 
“danse  de  renard,”  in  all  its  manifestations.  He  had 
gone  to  the  little  shop  of  one  Arsin  Larne,  who  kept,  in 
dusty,  unsorted  heaps  and  toppling,  cobwebby  hillocks, 
books  that  had  seen  already  overmuch  of  varied  owner- 
ship, and  sheet  music  tattered  and  thumbed,  but  still 
legible — cruelly  legible.  Selecting  therefrom  two-bits- 
worth  of  such  melody  as  the  stock  and  the  friendly  ad- 
vice of  old,  shuffling,  carpet-slippered  Arsin  Larue  sug- 
gested, he  went  back  to  the  little  room  at  the  costume- 
shop  to  learn  the  gay  barbarities,  with  hope  in  his  heart 
and  disgust  in  his  soul — and  eyes  aweary  for  the  sight 
of  la  petite  Desiree. 

And  that,  it  seemed,  was  what  they  desired.  Music? 
a musician?  Mais  non!  A scraper  of  tunes:  only  that; 
tunes  with  jarring,  ragged  pauses,  and  improvised  throb- 
bing bits  of  plucked  staccato;  tunes  accentuated  with 
one’s  heel  like  a Congo  bamboula,  and  pierced  with  the 
sharp  irrelevancies  of  sleigh-bell  and  castanet  until  they 
jingled  like  a Rajpoot  nautcli-dance.  But  they  should 
have  them — mon  Dieu,  they  should  have  them  ! — for  the 
little  Desiree,  she  waited  to  come ! 

And  at  the  end  it  was  best;  for  here  in  this  cabaret  so 
americain, — so  crudely  eager  to  be  naughty  and  parisien, 
and  so  without  the  chic  diablerie,  the  dainty  wickedness, 
the  gay,  clever  abandon  of  heart  and  heel  which  are 
Paris ; here  in  this  cabaret,  with  the  dining,  dancing, 
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laughing,  shifting  crowds,  one  could  not  play  music.  One 
cannot  stand  before  those  who  eat,  and  play  to  them  the 
airs  of  old  Normandy,  until  they  shall  feel  under  their 
eyelids  the  flickering,  sunny  shadows  of  poplar  leaves, 
and  hear  the  ripple  of  dawn-wind  among  the  lindens  by 
the  river,  and  the  call  of  ringdoves  from  the  hazel-wood ; 
one  cannot  play  to  those  who  shuffle  and  caper  and 
grimace  and  laugh,  “La  Chansonette  de  Provenfe,”  we 
will  say,  and  let  them  hear  the  lute  of  Aucassin  calling 
and  mourning  to  Nicollette;  air  that  is  dim  with  smoke 
and  sharp  with  wine  and  discordant  with  western  laugh- 
ter may  not  be  sprinkled  with  the  silver  of  Bizet  or  the 
incense  of  Puccini:  it  cannot  be!  It  is  for  such  as  these 
that  the  grossierete  of  la  danse  de  renard  was  made;  and 
they  should  have  it — mais  out,  he  would  play  it  to  them — 
because  of  Desiree,  who  waited. 

And  so,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  she  had  come — a year 
of  weariness,  wherein  the  little  brown  Addle  ached  for 
the  whisper  of  melody  along  its  strings,  and  the  fingers 
of  Pierre  yearned  across  the  sea-miles  between,  for  the 
touch  of  the  slim,  eager  hands  held  yearningly  toward 
him. 

It  was  March  when  she  came — March  and  Mardi 
Gras  day.  You  know  it,  perhaps,  that  old  New  Orleans, 
when  it  is  March  and  Mardi  Gras?  The  March  is  there 
to  see,  in  the  pink  crepe-myrtle  abloom  above  green 
garden  walls,  in  the  honey-sweet  clusters  of  white  bells 
that  crown  the  courtyard  yuccas  in  their  gray  earthen 
jars, in  the  violets  and  daffodils  that  pile  the  street-corner 
stands;  in  the  warm  wind,  clover-sweet  and  lilting,  all 
atiptoe  with  allurement  and  a whisper  with  the  earth-call. 
Yes,  you' can  see  the  March,  but  the  Mardi  Gras — non! 
Ah,  if  you  mean  masks  and  pageants  and  crowds  and 
confetti:  that’s  carnival — any  carnival — laughter  and 
motley  and  dominoes ; but  Mardi  Gras,  the  Mardi  Gras  of 
New  Orleans  of  the  Vieux  Carre,  that  you  cannot  see, 
however  long  you  may  look;  for  it  is  of  the  heart,  this 
tiling:  the  heart  that  has  not  grown  old  with  the  years 
nor  the  things  they  bring — that  has  not  forgotten  how 
to  play  and  to  laugh,  in  season,  that  it  may  be  strong  for 
other  times.  And  at  the  end  it  is  wisdom,  this:  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Quartier  Latin  and  of  the  Vieux  Carre;  it  is 
the  wisdom  of  children — and  of  le  bon  Dieu  who  has 
planned  it  so. 

At  the  door  of  the  little  costume-shop  in  the  Rue 
Bourbon  he  helped  her  out,  with  the  air  chivalrous,  from 
the  rusty,  ancient  Victoria  so  like  the  drifting  derelict 
equipages  that  rattle  about  the  Place  de  la  Bastile  at 
night.  From  the  doorway  Mme.  Toussant  beamed  whole- 
somely upon  them  as  she  directed  the  carrying  in  of 
Desiree’s  little  trunk.  They  had  gone  first  to  the  Ca- 
thedral, and  at  the  small,  dim  side-altar  to  St.  Anthony, 
with  its  flickering  yellow  candles  and  its  great,  black 
alms-box.  Father  Morere  had  married  them,  and  after- 
wards had  taken  Desiree’s  cold  little  fingers  in  his  great, 
warm,  kindly  ones  and  told  her  to  be  a good  little  girl 
and  not  to  neglect  her  devotions.  And  she  had  promised, 

— a number  of  things,  it  would  seem,  she  had  promised, 

- — and  they  had  come  away  hand  in  hand,  those  two  chil- 
dren, to  sell  Pierre’s  Alabaster  Box,  which  is,  as  a box, 
a gift  for  a king,  but  which,  when  you  would  sell  it, 
brings  only  three  hundred  pence,  wherewith  to  buy 
bread;  and  three  hundred  pence  will  buy  but  little,  even 
in  the  Vieux  Carre  of  New  Orleans. 

At  the  curb  she  had  hesitated  a moment  and  looked 
about  her,  up  and  down  the  narrow,  cobble-stoned  street 
athrong  with  holiday-makers.  A clown  in  motley  passed, 
arm-in-arm  with  a skeleton  who  threw  her  a rose  as  he 
drifted  by,  and  she  sent  him  a smile  for  it,  as  the  rainbow 
crowd,  tangled  close  in  a bright  web  of  paper  ribbons,  I 


closed  about  him.  From  across  the  banquette,  Madame 
smiled  her  welcome;  close  at  her  side  Pierre’s  warm, 
eager  fingers  reached  up  to  help  her,  and  yet  in  her  eyes 
as  they  came  back  to  his  there  was  something  almost  of 
fear. 

It  is  not  here  that  we  shall  stay?”  she  had  ques- 
tioned; “not — not  here?” 

“Yes,  cherie,  yes.” 

“And — and  tomorrow,  too?” 

“Assuredly,  bebe!”  He  had  smiled  as  one  does  at 
children — little  children  who  are  bewildered — and  helped 
her  down.  Clinging  with  one  small  hand  to  his  sleeve, 
she  followed  him  across  the  seething  banquette  to  the 
welcoming  embrace  of  Madame,  and  to  the  small  bare 
room  beyond  the  costume-shop. 

Standing  in  the  middle  of  the  whitely-scrubbed  floor, 
still  powdered  here  and  there  with  red  traces  of  scouring 
brick-dust,  she  had  seen  it  all  in  one  quick,  frightened 
little  glance:  the  white,  fluttering  curtains  at  the  two 
little,  many-paned  windows,  the  tin  box  of  blossoming 
narcissus  on  one  of  their  sills,  the  white  bed  with  its 
couvre-pied  of  gay  patchwork,  and  the  little  black  cruci- 
fix above  it;  the  sagging  prie-dieu  beneath  the  tiny  altar, 
the  little  shell  font,  and  Our  Lady  in  colored  bisque, 
with  lilies  in  her  hand  and  a blue  wimple,  and  Pierre’s 
wooden  rosary  swinging  from  her  outstretched  arm. 
From  the  little  square  mirror  in  its  faded  red  plush  frame 
that  hung  above  the  washstand  her  own  eyes  looked  back 
at  her,  wide,  black,  troubled.  She  turned  to  him  blindly, 
both  hands  out,  groping  for  his  touch,  stumbling  against 
the  forlorn  little  trunk  that  stood  unstrapped  beside  the 
bed,  and  put  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  as  children  do  in 
the  dark,  to  shut  out  some  vision  of  fear.  One  small  hand 
spread  its  fingers  upon  his  cheek  in  quick,  unsteady 
touches,  and  he  caught  them  together  and  drew  them  over 
his  lips.  Her  head  was  on  his  shoulder,  her  hair  was 
against  his  cheek,  her  fingers  against  his  lips — only  that 
did  he  see,  being,  at  the  end  of  it  all,  a man,  and  so 
what  he  said  had  slight  understanding  of  the  quiver  that 
was  in  her  soul: 

“Happy,  cherie? — happy,  bebe?”  he  asked,  through 
the  sweet  darkness  of  her  hair;  and  she  told  him  “Yes.” 

Because  of  the  thing  that  sang  in  his  heart,  Pierre 
played  with  a new  touch  that  night  at  the  so  americain 
cabaret  frangais,  and  after  the  first  intermission  the 
leader  of  the  little  orchestra  came  over  and  slipped  some 
new  music  into  the  iron  music-rack  before  him. 

“Connay  voo?”  he  asked  in  his  halting  French,  under- 
lining the  title  with  a nervous,  jerky  forefinger.  “Con- 
nay  voo?” 

Pierre  looked  at  it,  and  felt  the  hot,  sharp  stab  of 
aching  recognition  mount  to  his  forehead  in  a flush.  Did 
he  know  it ! “Cinquenten,”  with  all  the  tender-gay  lilt 
of  it ! Eagerly  he  began  to  read  it  over  on  muted  strings, 
and  the  man  beside  him,  following  with  his  eyes  the 
liquid,  sliding  touch,  nodded,  and  smiled  his  sour,  infre- 
quent smile,  well  pleased. 

“Good,”  he  said,  “now  then — solo !” 

And  Pierre  found  himself  standing  of  a sudden,  be- 
fore that  dazzling  rainbow  throng,  with  the  fragile  little 
melody,  so  tender-gay,  slipping  silverly  from  under  his 
bow,  and  the  eyes  of  M’sieur  le  Cure  smiling  encourage- 
ment through  the  mist  before  him. 

It  wras  silent  Avhen  he  had  finished,  that  jilace,  silent 
and  listening;  a long  moment  so,  and  then  they  had 
clapped.  As  it  lessened,  some  one  at  a far  table  said 
“Bravo!”  and  started  the  applause  afresh,  and  M’sieur 
the  leader  offered  him  more  music : “The  Rosary.”  Pierre 
shook  his  head.  He  did  not  know  it. 

“Go  on — you  got  ’em,”  he  told  Pierre;  “give  ’em 
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something  sentimental — try  this!”  Again  Pierre  shook 
his  head. 

“Well,  anything  you  do  know,  then — go  on,  they’re 
waiting!” 

Slowly  Pierre  stepped  out  to  them  again;  slowly  he 
raised  the  old  brown  fiddle  to  his  shoulder  and  laid  his 
cheek  against  it.  He  had  forgotten  the  accompanist,  for- 
gotten the  waiting  faces,  his  eyes  were  shut  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  man  at  the  piano  and  the  frenzy  of 
the  M’sieur  who  led.  Alone,  in  that  hushed  place,  his 
violin  spoke  under  his  fingers,  unwavering  and  true;  on 
his  lips  were  the  kisses  of  the  little  Desiree,  and  under 
his  closed  eyelids  the  ragged,  sunny  shadows  of  poplar 
leaves  and  the  flutter  of  ringdoves  under  the  thatch  of 
low-hung  eaves.  His  bow  stole  to  the  strings,  and  drew 
from  them  “La  Chansonette  de  Provence,”  so  that,  listen- 
ing, one  heard  Aucassin  sighing  to  Nicollette,  and  saw 
the  sway  of  slender  trees  along  a silver  river  bend. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
at  them,  these  people  who  clapped  and  called;  looked  at 
them  bewildered,  as  one  just  awakened;  then  he  turned, 
swaying  a bit,  and  went  back  to  his  place. 

The  man  at  the  far  table,  who  had  said  “Bravo,” 
scribbled  something  on  his  card  and  gave  it  to  a waiter. 

Pierre  took  the  bit  of  pasteboard  in  wondering  fingers 
and  looked  at  it  uncomprehendingly. 

“For — for  me?”  he  asked,  and  the  man  nodded. 

Pierre  turned  to  the  flute-player  who  sat  next  to  him. 

“If  you  please,”  he  began,  deprecatingly,  “when  one 
speaks,  I comprehend — but  the  writing,  it  makes  for  me 
the  difficulty — would  you  have  the  goodness,  M’sieur — ?” 

The  man  took  the  card  and  glanced  at  it,  then  peered 
unbelievingly  over  his  music  toward  the  far  table,  and 
glanced  back  sharply  at  the  card. 

“It’s  luck  for  you !”  he  said.  “Irving  Macy — the 
Irving  Macy.  ‘Will  you  come  to  his  table  for  a moment?’ 
You  rather  bet  you  will,  Frenchy!  Well,  luck  to  you!” 
He  flicked  the  card  back  on  Pierre’s  music-rack,  and 
picked  up  his  flute,  with  another  brooding  glance  to  the 
far  table. 

“You — rather — bet — you — will!”  he  said  again, 
thumbing  his  score  discontentedly. 

Dazed  a bit,  and  wondering,  with  the  violin  still 
under  his  arm  and  the  card  in  his  fingers,  Pierre  threaded 
his  way  among  the  tables  with  their  murmuring,  glancing 
groups,  to  the  side  of  “the  Mr.  Irving  Macy.” 

Lean  and  sallow  and  correct  he  was,  with  questing 
light-gray  eyes  and  long,  still  fingers.  He  looked  at 
Pierre  comprehendingly — at  his  brown  coat  and  shabby, 
broad  black  tie ; at  the  long  russet  shoes,  pliant  and 
wrinkled  and  most  French  as  to  heel,  with  the  dust  of 
the  Quartier  Latin  still  gray  upon  them,  so  to  speak;  at 
the  nervous,  supple  hands  fingering  the  violin — then: 

“Macy  is  my  name,”  he  began;  “Irving  Macy — ” 

“I  am  Pierre  Delcourt,  M’sieur — and  I am  hon- 
oured !” 

Irving  Macy  nodded  brisk  acknowledgment,  his  nar- 
rowed eyes  glancing  keen  appraisement  of  the  man  before 

him. 

“I  think  we  could  use  you,  Mr.  Delcourt,”  he  pro- 
ceeded, going  curtly  to  the  point ; “that  is,  of  course,  if 
you  cared  to  consider  an  offer.  We’re  opening  with  the 
“Moulin  Rouge,”  and  we  need  two  or  three  little  French 
provincial  folk  airs — like  your  “Chansonette,”  for  in- 
stance. I think  you  could  do  it.  Can’t  offer  you  any- 
thing very  sensational  at  first.”  He  named  a figure  that 
set  Pierre’s  heart  abeat  under  the  worn  brown  coat.  “But 
if  you’d  care  to  try,  it  means  a hearing,  and  that’s  half 
the  struggle.  New  York,  Chicago,  ’Frisco — not  so  bad, 
eh  ?” 


Pierre  was  silent.  Under  the  frayed  brown  serge  the 
heart  had  stilled  with  an  odd,  cold  stillness.  New  York, 
Chicago,  ’Frisco — a chance,  a hearing,  escape  from  the 
capering,  maddening  grotesqueness  of  la  danse  de  renard 
— real  music,  and  the  camaraderie  of  those  who  made  it, 
that  the  music  in  his  own  heart  need  not  die  astarving! 

. . . And  in  the  small,  bare  room  of  Mme.  Toussant 
waited  the  little  Desiree,  whose  slim  fingers  had  crept 
across  his  eyes  to  blind  them  to  the  coming  of  this 
thing.  . . . 

Half  an  hour  later  he  stood  in  that  small,  bare  room 
and  looked  down  at  her — the  little  Desiree,  asleep  as 
children  sleep,  with  those  fingers  that  had  crept  across 
his  eyes  to  blind  them,  marking  their  place  on  her  half- 
said  rosary.  His  heart  was  desolate  with  the  ache  of  its 
sacrifice ; he  longed  to  tell  her,  to  cry  out  his  hurt  to  her 
and  feel  her  arms  about  him  in  understanding;  but  one 
does  not  tell  those  who  eat  of  the  bread  that  it  is  bought 
with  the  three  hundred  pence.  One  little  hand  lay,  palm 
up,  against  the  coverlet,  with  the  fingers  curled  into  a 
pink,  appealing  cup,  empty,  asking.  He  knelt  and  put 
a kiss  into  it,  very  softly,  and  something  else  that  glit- 
tered unbidden  in  the  candle-light — they  were  all  that  he 
had  to  give,  those  two. 

As  he  got  to  his  feet  a bit  of  white  pasteboard  slipped 
to  the  floor,  and  he  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  putting  it 
carefully  into  a pocket  of  the  violin  case:  the  card  of 
“the  Mr.  Irving  Macy,”  which  was  also  a receipt,  after 
a manner  of  speaking — the  receipt  for  the  first  payment 
on  the  Alabaster  Box. 

They  wound  by,  those  days,  until  they  had  spun 
another  year.  A happy  year  ? Ah,  mon  ami,  who  knows, 
at  the  end  of  it  all?  Who  can  say,  except  for  himself — - 
and  even  then — ? 

More  than  a time  or  two  the  tears  had  glittered  along 
the  lashes  of  the  little  Desiree,  and,  seeing  them,  Pierre 
had  offered  all  that  a man  knows  of  healing,  which  is  a 
kiss;  and  had  said,  each  time  the  same,  with  his  fingers 
on  her  cheek: 

“What  is  it,  ’tite  Madame:  the  homesickness?” 

And  from  his  shoulder  she  would  answer,  also  each 
time  the  same: 

“A  little — oh,  so  little  only,  mon  Pierre - — just  so 
much — ” measuring  it  for  him  to  see,  on  a finger  that  was 
not,  truly,  of  the  largest. 

Only  once  did  she  come  near  to  the  thing  that  was  in 
her  heart,  and  then  it  was  by  wide  circles  and  carelessly 
she  approached  it.  It  is  so,  always,  with  a woman  and 
the  things  that  mean  much  to  her — after  the  fashion  of 
Madame  the  meadow-lark  and  her  nest. 

They  had  sat  on  the  doorstep  after  supper,  one  purple 
September  evening,  and  watched  the  children  playing  on 
the  banquette — merry,  shrill  throngs  of  them— and,  look- 
ing, Desiree’s  head  bent  for  a moment  to  Pierre’s  shoul- 
der, and  her  fingers  found  his  through  the  twilight.  She 
had  led  the  talk  to  many  things — the  ragouts  of  Mme. 
Toussant  and  of  the  much  that  they  left  to  be  desired; 
the  little  fricassee  so  delectable  that  she  had  made  with 
her  own  hand,  long  and  long  ago,  when  he  had  dined  with 
them  of  a Sunday;  the  old  seat  under  the  chestnut  tree 
at  home,  where  they  had  idled  on  warm  sweet  evenings, 
with  the  scented  white  drift  of  chestnut  flowers  sifting 
down  to  them. 

“We  shall  have,  some  day,  our  own  li’l  menage — eh, 
mon  Pierre?” 

“Ah,  but  yes,  angel,”  he  promised,  his  lips  in  the  silk 
of  her  hair. 

“Soon?  Very  soon,  cher  aime?  Before — ” Her 
head  went  down  to  his  shoulder  again.  “Before  he  shall 
come,  to  make  us  three?  Before  then,  mon  Pierre ? 
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Ah  Her  voice  strayed  from  its  careful  unconcern. 

Ah,  think,  then,  how  I shall  make  for  you  the  li’l  home; 
think,  how  I shall  keep  so  sweet  that  li’l  menage,  for 
you  and  me  and — and  him — just  us — our  three  selves. 
0 del!  but  it  will  be  well  with  us  then — eh,  mon  Pierre ? 
Say  that  it  will!  I desire  it  so!  And  you?” 

‘‘Hear  her,  then  ! Hear  la  petite  Madame!  Assured- 
ly it  shall  be  so ; but  in  time,  cherie,  in — in  time !” 

The  light  had  gone  out  of  her  face,  and  the  little 
frightened  weariness  had  crept  back  to  it,  as  la  petite 
souris  comes  out  when  it  is  dark,  to  gnaw  and  gnaw.  But 
Pierre’s  lips  were  in  her  hair  and  he  did  not  see.  Also 
there  came  before  his  eyes,  like  a hurt,  the  card  of  one 
M’sieur  Irving  Macy. 

It  was  Spring  again — Spring  in  the  Vieux  Carre,  with 
crepe-myrtle  pink  above  green-latticed  gateways,  crowns 
of  sweet  white  bells  aswing  on  Spanish  daggers,  and  vio- 
lets heaping  the  flower  stands  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Royale,  when  he  who  was  to  make  three”  of  them  came; 
Spring  and  Mardi  Gras  day,  for  the  midnight  had  rung 
from  the  Cathedral  clock,  and  the  street  before  the  cos- 
tume-shop was  murmurous  with  the  silk-shod,  jewelled 
throng  sifting  homeward  from  its  revelry  in  the  Old 
French  Opera  House. 

In  Madame  Toussant’s  small  back  room  Our  Lady 
smiled  down  from  her  niche  above  the  sagging  prie-dieu. 
A single  yellow  candle  burned  waveringly  at  her  feet. 
It  filled  the  little  room  with  gaunt,  gigantic  shadows,  and 
struck  wanly  on  the  sharp  white  face  of  the  little  Desiree, 
glimmering  through  its  dusk  of  cloudy,  tumbled  hair. 
There  was  no  smile  on  the  lips  of  la  p’tite  Madame — 
only  the  so-frightened  weariness  that  had  come  out  to 
gnaw  when  it  was  dark. 

Her  eyes  were  fast  shut  against  the  aching  bareness 
of  the  little  room,  so  that  the  upcurved  lashes  cast  pools 
of  blue-black  shadow  on  her  cheek.  And,  looking,  how 
should  one  know  that  she  had  shut  them  so  carefully  to 
hold  close  before  her  sight  at  the  last  that  so-much- 
desired  li’l  menage  with  its  white  curtains  and  its  garden, 
and  a glimpse  of  one  li’l  Madame  Desiree  who  made  of 
it  a retreat  so  delectable,  for  Pierre  and  for— for  him — 
le  petit  Pierre ? 

In  the  front  room  of  the  costume-shop  sat  Mme.  Tous- 
sant,  her  eyes  red  and  swollen  with  tears,  her  knees  piled 
with  cambric,  yellow  and  black,  from  which  she  fash- 
ioned a costume,  promised  for  the  Mardi  Gras,  and  de- 
layed by  that  which  would  be  of  no  concern  to  the  wearer. 
She  cut  the  gay  thing  into  points,  and  sewed  to  them 
small  bells  which  jingled,  and  which  she  sought  to  hush 
with  her  fingers,  glancing  through  the  open  door  to  Pierre 
— Pierre  on  his  knees  beside  the  dim,  tumbled  white  bed, 
his  arms  flung  out  across  la  petite  Madame,  who  lay  so 
still,  his  rosary  snapped  under  the  tension  of  his  fingers, 
dropping  its  beads  one  by  one  to  the  floor.  . . . The 
yellow  candle  burned  waveringly  to  its  socket ; the  curled 
wick  dropped  into  the  little  pool  of  wax  and  flared  redly 
a moment ; it  caught  the  crucifix  above  the  bed,  and  threw 
its  shadow  blackly  across  the  crouching  shoulders  of  the 
man,  and  then  died  with  a little  hiss,  and  a thin,  acrid 
curl  of  smoke  that  wound  up  to  Our  Lady,  as  she  smiled 
down  through  the  dusk. 

Outside,  murmured  the  silken  throng  of  revellers. 
The  Pierrot-bells  tinkled  under  the  fingers  of  Madame, 
and  from  the  banquette  a gay  little  drift  of  confetti  sifted 
under  the  door  and  heaped  itself  brightly  along  the  sill, 
eddying  about  the  basket  at  Madame’s  feet,  where  he 
slept — he  who  was  to  have  made  three  of  them  when  he 
came — and  whose  coming  had  made  but  two.  . . . 

And  there  you  have  it  all,  that  little  story,  for  the 
rest  you  know.  ...  It  comes  but  once  to  humble  doors, 


this  thing  they  call  the  Opportunity:  that  is,  when  it 
comes  at  all ; though,  once  in  a great,  great  while,  it  will 
tap  again  at  some  small  door,  on  the  way  back,  as  it  were, 
out  of  a good  compassion,  and  offer  some  little  thing  that 
the  fortunate  have  left.  It  was  so  with  Pierre.  The 
thing  it  offered  was  this  chance  to  play  at  de  Jongre’s — 
a chance  that  meant  a fair  sufficiency  of  money,  and  also, 
indeed,  a little  of  music — for  at  de  Jongre’s  one  does  not 
dance,  nor  does  one  dine  with  much  of  laughter — loud 
laughter  and  of  badinage.  A few  of  Those  Who  Know 
go  there,  and  for  them  there  must  be  music — real  music, 
you  will  understand;  and  for  Those  Who  Do  Not  Know, 
it  is — how  you  say? — the  “fad”? — to  go  and  dine,  and 
pretend  that  they  also  understand. 

So,  you  will  say,  it  was  not,  on  the  whole,  of  the 
worst;  but  to  know  that  for  a surety,  my  friend,  you 
would  have  to  stand,  also,  before  those  who  eat,  and 
drink,  and  talk,  and  play  to  them  music  from  your  violin 
— from  your  heart,  my  friend — making  it  out  of  the 
things  you  have  dreamed  and  the  things  you  have  asked 
of  le  bon  dieu,  and  of  the  things  le  bon  dieu  has  sent  you 
in  place  of  them,  and  of  the  part  of  you  that  has,  per- 
haps, died  because  of  it;  you  would  have  to  make  music 
of  them — for  that,  at  the  end,  is  how  it  is  made,  the 
music;  and  you  would  have  to  play  it  to  those  who  dine; 
and  then,  my  friend,  it  may  be  that  you  could  compre- 
hend, in  part. 

Also,  there  was  Little  Pierre,  with  the  face  of 
Desiree,  and  small,  weak  hands  that  clung  about  one’s 
heart. 

It  may  have  been  because  of  the  image  of  Desiree 
that  lived,  warm  and  close  in  the  heart  of  him,  and,  again, 
there  is  much  else  it  may  have  been.  A man  is,  at  the 
end  of  it  all,  next  of  kin  to  le  bon  dieu  who  made  him, 
and  shows,  not  seldom,  something  of  a resemblance.  And 
it  may  have  been  because  of  this  that  Pierre  poured  all 
of  that  so  pitiful  three  hundred  pence  into  the  small, 
uncomprehending  palm  of  le  petit  Pierre,  that  he  need 
not  miss  the  little  Desiree  who  had  gone. 

M’sieur  de  Jongre  but  shrugs  his  shoulders  and 
laughs  a little,  as  they  do  who  glance  in  at  a dark  door- 
way they  need  not  enter.  He  will  tell  you  that  Pierre  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a well-enough  fellow,  with  perhaps, 
of  late,  a little,  little  too  much  of  fondness  for  his 
suisessej  lie  will  tell  you,  too,  of  a little  happening  where- 
from you  will  know  much  concerning  Pierre  and  the 
little  one:  he  will  tell  of  seeing  them  one  night  last  car- 
nival, Pierre  with  the  worn,  black  violin-case  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  arm  the  boy,  fretful  and  whimpering, 
with  his  head  drooped  against  Pierre’s  shoulder,  and  his 
tumbled  curls  straying  over  the  rough,  worn  cloth  of  his 
coat.  They  had  stood  in  the  throng  at  the  banquette’s 
edge  waiting  for  a parade;  and  when  it  had  come,  with 
its  flare  of  calcium  and  its  whine  of  fifes,  Pierre  had 
lifted  the  child  to  his  shoulder  that  he  might  look,  talk- 
ing to  him  all  the  while,  coaxing  him  to  see,  to  under- 
stand. 

“See,  cheri— look,  bebe,  the  lights ! Say  ‘tr£s  joli,’ 
m’p’ti’  gargon.  Say  ‘tres  bien,  Papa  !’  Say  ‘bienP  ” 

So  he  had  held  him  through  the  long  hour  of  its  pass- 
ing, with  arms  that  shook  for  weariness,  and  a voice  that 
broke  with  futile  tenderness.  And  when  he  had  lifted 
him  down  at  the  end,  le  petit  Pierre  was  asleep — had 
slept  through  the  whole  of  it!  And,  hearing,  you  know 
that  it  shall  be  so  always,  with  Pierre — to  hold  up  to 
the  Passing  Show,  with  those  hands  fashioned  for  another 
use,  a weary,  fretful  little  burden — that  sleeps!  . . . 
But,  del!  what  would  you?  And  there  is,  above  it  all,  of 
a surety,  le  bon  dieu,  who  knows,  n’est  ce  pas? 

Dorothy  Paul. 
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AN  ENGLISH  BELLMAN 

“The  bellman,  as  he  made  his  rounds,  sometimes  told 
other  things  besides  the  hour.”  At  this  sentence  I looked 
up  from  my  “History  of  American  Journalism”  to  won- 
der why  this  page  about  colonial  days  suddenly  breathed 
the  sweetness  of  English  wallflowers. 

The  book  slipped  to  my  knee.  In  a moment  memory 
spread  her  wings,  sped  over  backward  paths,  doubled  and 
circled,  and  dropped  me  gently  in  the  sleepy  cathedral 
town  of  Ely. 

Here  I stood  in  front  of  the  Bell  Inn,  turning  to  see 
who  was  breaking  the  silence  of  the  fragrant  summer 
afternoon.  A chanting  old  man  with  a swinging  bell  was 
coming  down  the  street,  encompassed  by  a little  audience, 
which  changed  from  house  to  house  as  a man  or  a maid 
ran  out  to  listen  or  slipped  back  satisfied. 

“What  is  he  saying?”  I asked  a small  bystander. 

“Only  the  news,  madam,”  answered  the  polite  young 
Briton.  “It  is  just  the  bellman.” 

This  bellman  was  elderly  and  expressionless.  I caught 
hardly  a syllable  of  his  tidings.  But  the  townspeople  evi- 
dently looked  upon  him  as  a familiar  and  respected  per- 
sonage, and  his  figure  lingered  with  me,  as  I strolled  about 
the  inclosure  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  on  my  way  to  the 
cathedral.  In  that  garden  what  wealth  of  roses  and  wall- 
flowers exhaled ! 

“Here  is  an  American  flower,”  said  the  friendly 
verger,  joining  me  to  point  out  a single  spray  of  golden- 
rod,  cultivated  as  if  it  were  an  exotic.  “And  yonder, 
by  the  wall,  is  where  the  three  men  were  hanged  long 
ago.” 

My  eyes  followed  his  to  a tablet,  and  I read  its  lines. 

“Poor  things ! They  couldn’t  die  now  for  that  of- 


fense,” I commented.  “It  is  a better  world.  Did  the 
bellman  of  those  days  have  to  announce  their  death? 
How  cheap  life  must  have  seemed  to  him !” 

The  verger  looked  puzzled.  “Very  like,  very  like.” 
And  with  these  words  of  Hamlet  he  offered  me  in  parting 
a handful  of  wallflowers  and  roses  fit  to  deck  the  fair 
Ophelia. 

As  I passed  on  to  the  cathedral,  the  distant  tinkle  of 
the  swinging  bell  reached  my  ear,  still  audible  till  the 
embattled  pile  received  me  within  its  cool  shadows.  I 
spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  beneath  its  wonderful 
octagon.  The  long  nave  seemed  to  me  that  day  the  noblest 
in  England. 

“Length,  lantern,  lady-chapel,  three  l’s  easily  recol- 
lected,” I thought.  “And  I mustn’t  forget  the  tomb  of 
the  good  man  who  wrote  the  prayer  for  ‘all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.’  That  means  the  bellman  and  tbe 
bishop,  the  townsfolk  and  tourists  like  me,  yes,  and  poor 
souls  that  must  hang  and  those  that  must  hang  them.” 

Has  the  bellman  brought  news  these  four  years  to 
little  Ely  ? And  have  women,  running  to  listen,  sometimes 
turned  sorrowfully  away?  St.  Mary’s  wallflowers  and 
red  roses  must  have  been  spilling  summer  perfume  as 
lavishly  as  if  Ely’s  lads  were  safe  at  home.  Surely  in 
the  cathedral  the  prayer  has  risen  for  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  while  all  sorts  and  conditions  have  fallen 
together  on  foreign  soil.  But  now  victory  has  come,  and 
cathedral  chimes  and  humble  bellman  together  may  ring 
in  the  peace  that  is  to  be. 

Taking  up  my  book,  I read  on  about  the  first  spoken 
newspaper  in  America,  whose  editor,  the  faithful  priest, 
Father  Gabriel  Richard,  was  a bellman  wdiose  bell  must 
have  swung  aloft  in  the  steeple.  Susan  S Hubbell 
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WITTER  BANNER 


OK,  I hav)e  Keen  in  a far  land 
And  seen  a lofty)  gate 
And  a camel-train  sWay?  toward  die  sand 
With  chry)soprase  for  freight — 

And  seen  a lady)  With  a ring 
That  led  me  like  an  ey)e, 

And  whichever  Way)  her  hand  Would  sWing, 
That  way)  sWung  I. 

I followed  like  a poppy) -fool, 

Calling  Where  she  Went, 

“Oh,  take  my)  soul  and  make  it  cool, 
Unwind  my)  cerement!” — 

And  still  die  coal-hlack  jeWel  sWung 
Before  me,  left  and  ri  ght, 


Like  a chant  die  sea  had  sung 
On  a Windy  night. 

Like  dust  behind  her  camel’s  hoof, 

I followed  in  die  road 
To  die  golden-rippling  roof 
Of  her  august  abode.  . . 

She  turned  to  see  whom  her  ring  had  led, 
And  turned  away)  again 
Into  a palace  carven  red 
With  dead  desires  of  men. 

The  passion  in  my?  feet  Was  spent: 

I stood  before  a Wall 
As  Wide  as  die  firmament, 

As  final  and  as  tall. 
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THE  BELLMAN’S  BOOKSHELF 


( Continued  from  page  37//.) 


make  poached  eggs  out  of  eggs  that  have 
been  scrambled. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  feature  of 


one  modest  author  not  too  engrossed  with 
the  busy  present  to  ignore  the  fascinat- 
ing past;  gifted,  also,  with  the  under- 
standing heart,  the  kindly  mind  and  the 
ability  to  create  genuine  literature 
worthy  of  perpetuation  in  such  a book 
as  one  would  desire  to  give  a permanent 
and  honoured  place  in  his  library. 

Mr.  Russell,  who  would  probably  de- 
scribe himself  as  a journalist  rather  than 
an  author,  being  humble-minded  and  un- 
assuming, has  found  in  the  streets  and 
neighborhoods  of  his  city  the  theme  for 
his  pen.  In  his  little  book,  “Fourth 
Street,”  he  lias  already  apotheosized  the 
vicinity  of  his  own  office  and  daily  work, 
glorifying  its  somewhat  prosaic  sur- 
roundings by  finding  character  and  some- 
thing of  romance  therein  by  exercising 
the  divining  rod  of  his  own  genius. 

He  has  now  performed  another  very 
valuable  service  for  those  who  like  to 
consider  that  which  lies  behind  and  be- 
yond the  bricks  and  stones  and  senseless 
things  of  life,  in  his  “Loring  Park  As- 
pects,” in  which  he  portrays  gently,  and 
sometimes  with  exquisite  touches  of  remi- 
niscent fancy,  a vicinity  in  the  heart  of 
his  own  city  revealing  a loveliness  of 
former  environment  which  once  was,  but 
has  long  since  vanished  before  the  ruth- 
less and  inexorable  march  of  civic  devel- 
opment. 

This  book  will  be  a veritable  treasure 
to  posterity,  or  that  part  of  it  which  may 
live  in  Minneapolis,  and  every  citizen  of 
the  place  should  have  a copy  to  give  to 
his  children,  after  he  has  enjoyed  its 
quality  himself.  Apart  from  its  value  in 
this  respect,  it  has  high  merit  intrinsical- 
ly. Civic  associations  in  Minneapolis 
should  materially  encourage  Mr.  Russell 
to  write  more  books  of  this  sort,  for  in 
time  to  come  they  will  be  of  far  greater 
permanent  advantage  to  their  city  than 
all  the  transient,  superficial,  boastful 
civic  literature  that  the  stereotyped  pub- 
licity expert  can  devise  or  produce. 
“Loring  Park  Aspects,’’  by  A.  J.  Russell; 

Powers  Mercantile  Company,  Minneapolis; 

$2  net. 

* * 

THE  FRENCH  FOREIGN  LEGION 

A potpourri  volume,  written  around 
the  men  and  the  achievements  of  the 
French  Foreign  Legion,  has  been  private- 
ly printed  by  John  Bowe,  an  American 
Legionnaire,  in  collaboration  with  his 
editor,  Charles  L.  MacGregor.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  belated  war  books  still 
emerging  from  the  presses;  moreover,  it 
is  further  unfortunate,  in  respect  of  its 
somewhat  posthumous  character,  because 
the  Legion  figured  principally  in  the  early 
period  of  the  conflict,  now  utterly 
drained,  so  far  as  the  present  generation 
is  concerned,  of  popular  literary  interest. 

There  is  room,  of  course,  among  the 
permanent  book-records  of  the  war,  for 
a history  of  the  Legion;  Mr.  Bowe’s 
reminiscences,  and  his  directory  of  nota- 
ble characters  in  the  famous  fighting- 
force,  are  a valuable  contribution  toward 
such  a record,  but  are  too  fragmentary 
and  sketchy  to  stand  as  the  work  itself. 

The  editor  has  taken  the  rough  notes 
of  a soldier,  “trench  etched,”  as  the  cov- 
er design  dramatically  announces,  and 
worked  them  over  into  a very  readable, 
although  extremely  choppy,  story;  it  is 
abrupt,  brutal,  rhetorical,  slangy,  melo- 
dramatic, and  simply  touching,  by  turns. 
It  gives  the  impression  of  a strenuous, 
but  only  partly  successful,  effort  to 


the  book  is  the  footnote  directory  of 
American  members  of  the  Legion.  Un- 
doubtedly neither  the  list  nor  the  in- 
formation set  forth  concerning  each  of 
the  men  in  it  is  complete,  but  it  sug- 
gests what  might  be  done  by  a painstak- 
ing scholar  aiming  to  give  posterity  an 
exhaustive  history  of  the  great  foreign 
fighting  corps  of  France. 

The  campaign  incidents  are  not  un- 
usual in  these  days  when  the  world  has 
lost  the  capacity  to  be  amazed.  The  book 
contains  paragraph  essays  on  such  sub- 
jects as  democracy,  autocracy,  morality, 
immorality,  love;  in  fact,  it  is  a recapit- 
ulation of  familiar  phrases,  emotions  and 
philosophies  of  the  war.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  foregoing  postmortem  it  is 
only  just  to  say  that  the  well-bound  vol- 
ume deserves  its  place  on  the  top  shelf 
of  the  war  books — if  only  a place  can  be 
found  there  for  it. 

“Soldiers  of  the  Legion,”  by  John  Bowe,  in 
collaboration  with  Charles  L.  MacGregor; 
privately  printed;  Peterson  Linotyping 
Company,  Chicago;  $1.26  net. 


Books  Received 

“Sniper  Jackson,”  by  Frederick  Sleath; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston;  $1.60 
net. 

“From  Sunup  to  Sundown,”  by  Corra  Har- 
ris and  Faith  Harris  Leech;  Doubleday,  Page 
& Company,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

“The  Riddle  of  the  Purple  Emperor,”  by 
Thomas  W.  and  Mary  E.  Hanshew;  Double- 
day, Page  & Company,  New  Y’ork;  $1.50  net. 

“Impressions  of  the  Kaiser,”  by  David 
Jayne  Hill;  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York; 
$2  net. 

“The  War  Diary  of  a Diplomat,”  by  Lee 
Meriwether;  Dodd,  Mead  & Company,  New 
York;  $2  net. 
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Poland’s  long  strucgle 

“Poland,”  says  Jan  Paderewski,  Po- 
land’s great  pianist-statesman,  “is  the 
cradle  of  the  world’s  liberalism.”  Poland, 
two  centuries  before  England  achieved  a 
habeas  corpus  act,  three  centuries  before 
the  French  declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  provided  that  no  man  should  be 
imprisoned  unless  legally  convicted.  She 
was  the  first  to  proclaim  this  humane  law. 
As  early  as  1573  her  government  was  vir- 
tually a republic  in  which  the  chief  magis- 
trate was  elected  for  life,  but  forbidden 
to  wage  a foreign  war  without  the  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

Religious  freedom  was  provided,  also, 
in  that  same  year — the  year  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s night.  There  were  free  voters 
in  Poland  two  hundred  years  before  the 
franchise  was  extended  on  a general  scale 
in  France;  in  England,  before  the  famous 
reform  bill  of  1832,  two  per  cent  only  of 
the  population  enjoyed  all  political  rights, 
while  in  1732,  twelve  per  cent  of  the 
Polish  population  was  in  complete  pos- 
session of  these  rights. 

But  Poland  was  dismembered,  as  the 
world  knows,  by  acts  of  imperial  banditry, 
which  began  in  1772,  when  Russia  took 
1,586  square  miles  of  territory,  with  a 
population  of  eight  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand;  Austria  took  the  greater  part 
of  Galicia,  1,710  square  miles,  while  Prus- 
sia and  East  Prussia  each  took  fertile 
slices  of  the  unfortunate  country.  In  all, 
in  this  first  partition,  one-fourth  of  Po- 
land’s territory  and  one-fifth  of  he.r  popu- 
lation were  seized. 

The  later  partitions  of  Poland  reduced 
her  to  an  even  more  helpless  condition, 
until  her  lot  became  unendurable,  and  all 
the  bitterness  and  resentment  culminated 
in  the  revolution  led  by  Kosciusko  in  1794.. 
But  the  revolution  was  crushed,  and  Aus- 
tria took  western  Galicia  and  southern 
Masovia;  Prussia  took  Podlachia  and  the 
rest  of  Masovia,  with  Warsaw;  while 
Russia,  the  insatiable,  took  the  remainder. 

But  the  war  has  punished  Russia;  both 
Lloyd-George  and  President  Wilson  have 
affirmed  their  conviction  that  an  inde- 
pendent Polish  state  should  be  erected;  a 
peace  which  would  leave  in  Germany’s 
hand  any  economic  whip  over  Poland 
would  be  a German  peace.  From  the  wel- 
ter of  the  war  the  old  Polish  republic, 
murdered  by  three  autocracies,  may  rise 
to  break  forever  the  chains  which  have 
shackled  and  humiliated  her. 

— La  Revista  del  Mundo. 

•X-  * 

BRITISH  WOMEN  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS 

Women  have  the  vote,  women  may  sit 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  now  women 
may  be  accountants.  Perhaps  we  shall 
soon  see  women  admitted  to  both  branches 
of  the  legal  profession.  There  have  been 
several  attempts  made  by  distinguished 
members  of  the  senior  branch  of  the  legal 
profession  to  get  a bill  through  Parlia- 
ment  allowing  women  to  become  solicitors. 

Solicitors  do  not  altogether  admire  this 
liberality  of  the  barristers  at  the  expense 
of  the  solicitors,  and  it  is  certainly  true 
that  no  lord  chancellor  has  yet  moved  to 


make  women  barristers,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral council  of  the  bar  has  shown  no  en- 
thusiasm for  proposals  of  that  kind. 

All  this  conservatism  or  professional 
narrowness  is  thoroughly  obsolete,  and  we 
take  it  that  the  women  have  now  only  to 
knock  resolutely  at  the  gate  of  the  law 
to  be  admitted.  If  the  men  of  the  law 
resist,  women  by  virtue  of  the  vote  have 
the  power  to  compel  them  to  give  way. 

Today  there  is  hardly  a trade  or  craft 
which  women  have  not  invaded,  and  no 
profession  should  be  barred  to  them  by 
anything  except  their  own  incapacity. 

It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  the 
first  of  all  the  professions  to  admit  women 
was  medicine.  Is  medicine  more  liberal 
an  influence  than  law?  A hard  question 
to  decide,  for  in  the  history  of  comedy 
the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  compete  for 
the  first  prize  in  stubborn  adherence  to 
antique  prejudice.  But,  of  course,  wom- 
en have  throughout  the  ages  been  very  near 
to  some  very  important  branches  of  the 
art  of  healing.  They  have  always  nursed, 
and  they  were,  in  the  days  before  science 
took  possession  of  medicine,  bearers  of 
traditional  lore  in  regard  to  healing. 

There  is  another  reason,  too,  why  the 
doctors  surrendered  to  the  women  before 
the  lawyers  did.  Law  is  a very  ancient 
profession.  Its  origins  in  England  go 
back  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  it  was 
already  a mighty  trade-union.  The  Inns 
of  Court  give  you  a smack  of  that  an- 
tiquity. But  almost  within  the  memory 
of  man  the  doctor  was  half-brother  to  the 
barber. 

Doubtless  the  doctor  is  not  a less  use- 
ful member  of  society  than  the  lawyer, 
but  in  his  case  the  roots  of  professional 
prejudice  do  not  run  so  deep,  because 
they  are  far  less  old.  That  perhaps  is 
one  of  the  best  reasons  why  medicine  ad- 
mitted women  long  before  the  law  has 
done  so.  - — Manchester  Guardian. 

* * 

VENEZUELA  CLAIMS  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

The  creation  of  a League  of  Nations  to 
prevent  future  wars  is  not  new.  It  is  over 
a century  old,  and  originated  in  the  New 
Hemisphere.  The  idea  was  conceived  in 
America,  and  even  if  it  did  not  result  in 
tangible  action,  it  did  bring  about  a gath- 
ering of  the  peoples  of  America  and  of 
some  in  Europe. 

This  great  idea  originated  in  South 
America,  in  a country  that  was  then  hap- 
py but  that  is  now  miserable.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  the  casual  reader,  this 
great  idea  originated  in  Venezuela.  It 
was  conceived  in  1815  in  the  mind  of  her 
liberator,  the  great  Bolivar,  an  illustrious 
son  of  Venezuela.  The  league  in  question 
was  called  “The  Congress  of  Panama,” 
and  was  held  in  1826.  From  across  the 
seas  came  representatives  of  France,  Eng- 
land and  Holland.  And  from  the  con- 
tinent came  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Cuba,  etc.,  and  most  of  the  nations  to  the 
south  of  us — and,  of  course,  Venezuela. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  were 
aimed  at  instilling  respect  of  sovereignty 
and  the  independence  of  nations;  an  of- 
fensive and  defensive  alliance  was  pro- 
jected between  the  signatories;  interna- 
tional wars  were  forbidden  under  penalty 
of  exclusion  from  the  league  of  the  nation 
that  might  engage  in  such,  but  not  till 
after  it  should  first  have  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted its  case  to  the  decision  of  the  as- 
sembly and  should  then  have  refused  to 
abide  by  the  decision  arrived  at;  it 
preached  “harmony  and  good  understand- 
ing” between  the  peoples,  etc.;  and  the 
( Continued  on  page  391.) 
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Wall  Street  is  accustoming  itself  to 
adopting  the  international  point  of  view. 
It  is  judging  the  larger  questions  of 
trade  and  finance  with  reference  to  their 
direct  bearing  upon  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  a great  world-power. 
One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
last  few  days  has  been  the  surprising  dis- 
closures with  reference  to  efforts  of 
American  bankers  to  finance  an  expand- 
ing foreign  trade. 

About  one  hundred  corporations  have 
been  organized  as  foreign  selling  agen- 
cies, under  the  generous  provisions  of  the 
Webb  law.  All  the  large  banking  houses 
have  had  many  opportunities  to  arrange 
for  the  flotation  of  foreign  loans  in  this 
country.  The  probability  is  that  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  extremely  interesting- 
developments  of  this  nature. 


LONG  RANGE  INVESTMENTS 

The  rest  of  the  world  is  so  heavily  in- 
debted to  the  United  States  as  to  make 
it  highly  desirable  for  the  business  men 
of  this  country  to  extend  their  trade  con- 
nections in  foreign  markets.  An  im- 
mense volume  of  business  remains  to  be 
done,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  a formal  peace  compact 
will  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  releas- 
ing important  mercantile  projects  which 
have  been  held  up  for  months  during  the 
world-war  excitement. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  continue  to 
do  business  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
on  a large  scale  it  will  have  to  provide 
the  necessary  credits.  The  problem  is  a 
large  one,  and  cannot  be  judged  hastily 
or  without  reference  to  the  extremely 
favorable  opportunities  of  a trade  nature. 

OUR  FABULOUS  EXPORT  TOTALS 

One  of  the  most  favorable  elements  in 
the  present  situation  is  the  extremely 
prosperous  foreign  trade  which  the  coun- 
try is  handling.  In  February  the  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  reached  three 
hundred  and  fifty-three  million  dollars. 
There  was  never  so  large  an  export  ex- 
cess reported  in  February  before.  The 
government  figures  show  also  that  the 
export  excess  during  the  eight  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  with  February  was 
the  largest  on  record,,  amounting  to 
$2,453,000,000. 

Notwithstanding  this  showing,  it  is 
clear  that  we  have  scarcely  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  extremely  interesting  situa- 
tion which  opens  up  before  us.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  a large  increase  in  these 
totals  will  be  developed  as  soon  as  ship- 
ping facilities  are  normal  again.  An 
immense  volume  of  business  is  being- 
held  up  pending  a formal  proclamation 
by  the  President  that  the  war  has  ended 
and  that  the  world  is  at  peace  again. 


SPECIAL  FOREIGN  TRADE  LOANS 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Vic- 
tory Loan  law,  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  to  make  ad- 
vances aggregating  one  billion  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  American  trade 
with  foreign  countries.  The  law  stipu- 
lates, however,  that  these  loans  shall  be 


limited  to  such  transactions  as  cannot  be 
handled  by  the  banks  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Under  those  conditions,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
to  make  loans  running  for  five  years  or 
less,  as  the  circumstances  demand.  The 
indications  are  that  this  financing  will 
he  arranged  along  broad-gauge  lines,  with 
the  idea  of  helping  to  develop  our  for- 
eign trade  in  channels  which  have  not 
been  touched  before. 

OTHER  FOREIGN  LOANS 

Besides  these  advances,  a movement 
has  been  started  to  create  in  this  coun- 
try a broad  market  for  high-grade  for- 
eign bond  issues.  The  probability  is  that 
arrangements  will  be  made  in  the  near 
future  to  float  in  this  country  important 
loans  for  foreign  municipalities  and  in- 
dustrial corporations. 

A conference  recently  held  of  leading 
bankers  discussed  ways  and  means  of 
promoting  our  foreign  trade  relations  in 
a financial  way.  The  consensus  of  opin- 
ion among  experts  seems  to  favor  large 
direct  loans  through  the  placing  in  the 
United  States  of  bonds  issued  by  for- 
eign corporations  and  municipalities. 
The  probability  is  that  a broad  selling- 
campaign  will  be  organized  under  expert 
auspices  in  the  effort  to  speed  up  the 
absorption  by  American  investors  of 
high-grade  foreign  bonds. 

NEW  GOVERNMENT  LOAN 

The  new  Victory  Loan  will  go  well.  It 
will  be  over-subscribed.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  banking  experts,  however,  it 
ought  not  to  be  sold  to  the  banks,  but  to 
the  outside  public  for  income-producing 
purposes.  If  the  loan  is  not  marketed 
in  this  way,  the  probability  is  that  it 
will  clog  up  the  banks  and  prevent  those 
institutions  from  making  the  large  ad- 
vances to  mercantile  borrowers  that  the 
situation  requires. 

The  fact  that  this  will  be  a short-term 
loan  may  make  it  more  attractive  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  and  it  is  known  that  large 
sums  of  investment  money  are  being  held 
up  to  lodge  in  these  bonds.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  the  Victory  bonds  will  go 
to  largely  the  same  subscribers  who  bid 
for  most  of  the  previous  issues. 

AGAINST  BOND  SWINDLERS 

The  government  agencies,  with  the  Lib- 
erty Loan  organizations,  have  taken 
means  to  proceed  against  those  wily  pro- 
moters who  have  reaped  fortunes  by  per- 
suading ignorant  people  to  exchange  their 
fifty  and  one  hundred  dollar  Liberty 
bonds  for  worthless  investments.  The  in- 
dications are  that  these  swindlers  will 
have  a sorry  time  of  it,  if  they  seek  to 
cheat  patriotic  investors  in  this  instance. 
The  rights  of  the  small  investor  will  be 
better  safeguarded,  also,  through  pro- 
viding safe-deposit  facilities  for  the  mul- 
titude of  Liberty  bond  buyers  who  do 
not  have  a safe  place  to  keep  their  bonds. 

The  records  show  that  about  four 
thousand  Liberty  bonds  have  been  lost 
or  stolen  and,  although  the  authorities 
did  everything  possible  to  help  those 
who  have  encountered  these  losses,  it  is 


usually  very  difficult  work  to  restore  a 
lost  bond,  or  one  that  has  been  stolen. 
The  Victory  Loan,  like  all  the  previous 
Liberty  Loans,  will  be  largely  a poor 
man’s  investment;  that  is,  the  bdnds  will 
be  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the 
land. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

The  stock  market  has  had  a breathing 
spell,  and  it  looks  as  if  there  would  be 
a period  of  dull  trading,  for  the  present 
at  least.  The  market  has  given  a good 
account  of  itself,  however.  There  has 
been  good  buying  of  seasoned  dividend- 
paying securities  by  cash  investors.  This 
support  has  been  largely  in  the  industrial 
shares,  which  have  been  the  active  fea- 
tures of  Wall  Street  trading. 

Broader  buying  of  high-grade  bonds 
is  expected  to  develop  before  long.  One 
bond  expert  of  long  experience  and  great 
keenness  said  the  other  day  that  he  be- 
lieved that  the  United  States  would  have 
a good  bond  market  for  two  or  three 
years  after  the  readjustment  of  business 
from  a war  basis  to  a peace  level  had 
been  completed.  It  is  believed  that  the 
market  will  turn  upward  after  the  Vic- 
tory Loan  has  been  placed  with  the  in- 
vesting public. 

New  York.  William  Justus  Boies. 
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is  presented  to  men  and  young  men  who  desire 
absolute  exclusiveness  in  their  apparel. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  CLOTHING  HOUSE 

Hennepin  at  6th 


Established  1882 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Bonds 


Interim  Certificates 
First  Mortgage 
Municipal 
Corporation 


Steel  Plate  Engraved, 
Lithographed,  Printed. 

We  are  producing  them  every  day. 

Our  shop  is  specially  equipped 
for  this  work. 

Call,  phone  or  write. 

Hahn  & Harmon  Co.,  Printers 

Main  3366  41q  p;fth  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis 


A Tailored  Suit 
for  Easter  Time 

To  be  in  style  you  must  have  clothes 
Tailor-made.  Call  and  inspect  our 
models  and  compare  them  with  the 
best  shown  elsewhere.  Cur  work- 
manship, fittings,  qualities  and 
prices  will  satisfy  you. 

R.  C.  Nielsen  & Sons 

Exclusive  Ladies'  Tailors  and 
Garment  Mak&'s 

1036  Nicollet  MINNEAPOLIS 


t ,1  83  South 

Latham  Tenth  Street 

Minneapolis 

T lowers 


N.  W.  Main  1492 
T.  S.  32  706 


CONTRACTORS 
AND  BUILDERS 


H.  N.  Leighton  Co. 

We  Do  Jobbing 
Painting  & 
Decorating 

Our  Supervision  is  Our  Guarantee 

127  So.  Tenth  St.  MINNEAPOLIS 


^Jia/sprj'  of 

ojcc&ftpncQ , c?* p 

)vbl/cdf/o/7 

'UJJ/7  GtA 

Jfngraif/ng 
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Announcement 

WE  SPECIALIZE  in 
obtaining  artistic 
portraiture  in  the  home 
and  we  commend  to  your 
consideration  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  come  to 
your  home  for  your 
next  portrait. 

Lee  Brothers 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
527  Marquette  Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 


SPARK-LINO 


CHIPPEWA 


Us  Soltnass  and 
Purity  arc  extra* 
ordinary  rsi6**0 
Chas.w.Drcw. 
PH.b.m  o.CMEiusr 
CITY  or  niNNCAPOUS 


Occident  Stowe 

MAKES  MORE  AND  BETTER  RREAD 

RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING  CO. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


sn 

'SmH.OanwHMTD 


BOTTLED  ATTHE  SPRING 

CHIPPEWA  SPRINGS  CGRP. 

CHIPPEWA  PALLS.WIS. 

Minneapolis  Office— 177  Colfax  Ave.  North 
N.  W.  Hyland  2500— Both  Phones— T.  S.  West  188 
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“How’s  that  new  cook  I saw  you  taking 
home  the  other  night?” 

“By  George!  I think  we’re  going  to 
please  her.”  — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

The  new  styles  of  shoes  agreed  on  for 
the  next  season  are  to  run  to  freak  shapes. 
That  is  one  of  two  mighty  good  reasons 
why  we  are  going  to  stick  to  our  old  pair. 

- — Financial  America. 


* * 

“I  hear  you’ve  had  quite  a spell,  Aunt 
Jemima.” 

“Yes,  honey,  dey  done  tuk  me  to  de 
horsepital  and  guv  me  a epidemic  inter- 
jection.” ■ — Baltimore  American. 

* * 

“Look  here,  Bob,  what  did  you  shoot 
at  me  for?  I ain’t  got  no  quarrel  with 
you.” 

“You  had  a feud  with  Bill  Jinkins, 
didn’t  you?” 

“But  Bill’s  dead.” 

“Well,  I’m  his  executor.” 

— Minneapolis  Tribune. 
* * 


NOBLE  MARINERS 

Miss  Softleigli  (watching  revolving 
light  of  the  lighthouse) : “How  patient 
sailors  are !” 

Coast  Guard:  “How,  indeed?” 

Miss  Softleigli:  “They  must  be.  The 
wind  has  blown  out  the  light  six  times, 
and  they  still  keep  lighting  it  again.” 

■ — Marine  News. 

* * 

“Did  you  show  that  account  to  Ardup 
again  today?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Did  you  tell  him  it  had  been  on  the 
slate  long  enough  and  I’d  like  to  rub  it 
out?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“What  did  he  say?” 

“He  said  it  looked  as  if  you  were  try- 
ing to  rub  it  in.”  ‘ —Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Uncle  Sam  Hodge  came  down  from  the 
Kentucky  mountains  with  his  yearly 
produce  to  market.  His  team  of  oxen  was 
somewhat  weary  with  a two  days’  pull. 
But  when  Sam  reached  the  city  limits  he 
was  confronted  with  the  sign:  “Speed 

limit,  15  miles  an  hour.” 

He  pulled  his  whiskers  a moment  in 
silent  meditation,  and  then  drawled  out 
to  his  oxen,  ‘“Well,  I know  darn,  well 
we’ll  never  make  it,  but  we’ll  do  our  dog- 
gone best.”  * —Everybody’s. 

PRIDE  THAT  WENT  BEFORE  A FALL 

Of  the  innumerable  stories  told  of  the 
ex-kaiser’s  vanity,  none  surpasses  one 
concerning  a little  incident  that  took 
place  on  board  a British  warship  a few 
years  ago.  The  recently  deposed  emperor 
was  being  entertained  at  dinner  during 
a visit  to  the  British  fleet,  and,  when 
smoking  began,  took  up  a cigar  and  looked 
round  for  a cutter.  One  not  being  handy, 
an  officer  immediately  offered  him  a pen- 
knife, which  William  used,  and  returned 
with  the  solemn  remark:  “Keep  it,  and 
guard  it  well;  one  day  it  will  be  historic.” 

— Argonaut. 


The  Smithsonian  Institution  ought  to 
begin  getting  ready  for  an  interesting 
permanent  exhibit  of  corkscrews. 

— Detroit  News. 

* * 

THESE  CHANGED  TIMES 

“Who  are  the  plain  people,  anyhow?” 
“Well,  I wouldn’t  apply  the  term  to 
the  lady  voters.”  — Pittsburgh  Sun. 

* * 

Dave  Lewis  begs  to  notify  that  he  has 
started  business  on  his  own  hook  as  an 
up-to-date  restaurant,  and  hopes  that  his 
many  friends  will  damn  well  stop  away 
and  give  him  a chance. 

— Queenstown  Paper. 
* * 

“In  speaking  of  this  bill  before  Con- 
gress, you  mention  a ‘rider.’  What  is  a 
rider?” 

“A  rider,”  replied  Senator  Sorghum, 
“is  usually  like  the  postscript  to  a wom- 
an’s letter — apparently  an  afterthought, 
but  in  reality  the  most  important  part  of 
the  communication.”  - — Washington  Star. 
* * 

FEMININE 

“My  husband  is  so  jealous.” 

“How  absurd  1” 

“Why,  isn’t  yours?” 

“Of  course  not.” 

“How  humiliating!” 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

The  native  minister  was  telling  the  mis- 
sionary in  charge  of  his  district  that  a 
sparrow  had  built  a nest  on  the  roof  of 
his  house. 

“Is  there  anything  in  the  nest  yet?” 
asked  the  missionary. 

“Yes,”  said  the  Indian  brother,  proud 
of  his  English,  “the  sparrow  has  pups.” 

— The  W orld  Outlook. 

* * 

Old  Lady  (to  severely  wounded  sol- 
dier) : “Poor  man,  have  you  lost  your 
leg?” 

Tommy:  “Yes,  mum.” 

Old  Lady:  “Oh,  poor  fellow!  Do  have 
an  apple.” 

Tommy  (to  his  chum,  when  the  old  lady 
had  departed)  : “Bill,  I think  I’ll  have  my 
other  leg  off  before  she  comes  next  week. 

I might  get  a banana.”  Tit-Bits. 

* * 

IRONY  OR  TACT? 

“There’s  nobody,”  said  a Washington 
lobbyist,  “who  can  get  rid  of  an  importu- 
nate caller  so  quickly  and  at  the  same 
time  so  smoothly  as  the  President.  Once 
at  a reception  a man  held  up  the  long  line 
of  guests  waiting  to  shake  the  President’s 
hand  while  he  recounted  some  tedious 
yarn  or  other.  The  President  stood 
about  four  minutes  of  this.  Then  he  gave 
a start.  ‘But,  my  dear  sir,  I am  monopo- 
lizing you!’  he  said.”  —Argonaut. 

* * 

Senator  Chamberlain  was  talking  about 
a war  profiteer. 

“I  don’t  say  the  man’s  dishonest,”  he 
concluded,  “but  I do  say  he’s  got  a very 
low  moral  standard. 

“He  was  playing  bridge  in  a Red  Cross 
tournament  the  other  night.  His  partner, 
a bishop’s  wife,  left  the  call  to  him,  and 
he  made  it  diamonds,  but  when  he  put 
his  hand  down  it  was  found  to  contain 
only  two  diamonds,  both  low  cards. 

“ ‘What  on  earth  induced  you  to  go 
diamonds  on  such  a hand  as* that?’  the 
bishop’s  wife  asked. 

“ ‘Didn’t  you  twaddle  your  diamond 
ring,  ma’am?’  said  the  profiteer.” 

— Minneapolis  Tribune. 


MUSICAL  SPIRIT 

The  choir  at  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Sunday,  was  full,  and  the  music  was  ex- 
cellent. — Blairstown  Banner. 

* * 

“Humpty-Dumpty  sat  on  a wall, 
Humpty-Dumpty  got  a great  fall,” 
And  we’re  all  very  glad  that  he  did, 
we  confess, 

For  the  price  of  eggs  since  is  consider- 
ably less.  —Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

“A  horse,  a horse ! My  kingdom  for  a 
horse!”  roared  Richard  ill. 

A wag  in  the  gallery  shouted,  “Wouldn’t 
a donkey  do  for  you?” 

And  the  quick  reply  came  back,  “Yes; 
come  round  to  the  stage  door !” 

— Passing  Show. 

THE  FIRST  FOOD-MONOPOLIST 

“This  ought  to  make  life  easy  from 
now  on,”  remarked  Noah  as  the  ark 
landed. 

“To  what  do  you  refer?”  inquired 
J aphet. 

“Our  monopoly  of  eggs,  butter,  milk, 
beef,  etc.,  with  not  a soul  on  earth  to  start 
an  investigation.”  — Washington  Star. 

* * 

A shy  young  hostess,  in  an  effort  to  be 
genial,  led  aside  the  comparative  stranger 
whose  name,  somehow,  eluded  her. 

“Oh,  sir— I’ve  paired  you  off  with  that 
lady  in  the  corner.  Will  you  take  her  to 
dinner?  My  husband,  naughty  man,  says 
she’s  a bit  of  an  old  frump,  but  she’s  got 
lots  of  money  and  one  of  his  clever 
friends  has  just  married  her  for  it,  so  we 
must  be  very  nice  to  her.” 

“I  am  sorry,  madam,”  glared  the  out- 
raged guest,  “but  I am  the  clever  friend 
in  question.”  — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

* * 

Little  Elsie,  seeing  her  parents  weigh- 
ing the  new  baby,  inquired  what  they 
were  doing  that  for,  and  her  father,  in 
fun,  said  that  Uncle  Bob  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  baby  and  wanted  to  buy  him  at 
a dollar  an  ounce. 

“You’re  not  going  to  sell  him,  are  you, 
papa?”  she  asked. 

“Of  course  not,”  he  answered,  proud  to 
see  that  his  little  girl  loved  her  brother. 

“No.  Keep  him  until  he  gets  bigger,” 
Elsie  went  on;  “he’ll  fetch  more  money 
then.”  — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

Tommy  Hodge,  who  had  been  appren- 
ticed to  Farmer  Hicks,  had  not  proved 
what  might  be  called  a conspicuous  suc- 
cess, and  so  when  old  Mr.  Hodge  came 
along  one  day  to  ask  what  progress  the 
lad  was  making  the  farmer  looked  dubi- 
ous. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “’tisn’t  as  I want  to  dis- 
courage you  or  your  son  either.  He  don’t 
do  nothing  wrong — nor  nothing  at  all  if 
’e  can  ’elp  it.  But  I will  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  if  your  son  ’ad  another  hand  ’e’d 
want  another  pocket  to  put  it  in !” 

— Tit-Bits. 

* * 

THE  END  OF  AN  (aVIATOR’s)  PERFECT  DAY 

When  you  sit  on  the  edge  of  a cloud  all 
day. 

Holding  a map  in  your  hand, 

And  you  search  for  a spot  that  is  far 

away 

Out  there  in  No  Man’s  Land, 

When  you  see  the  shrapnel  bursting  fine, 
The  four  hundred  on  the  way. 

And  you  find  you  have  busted  the  Ger- 
man line — 

It’s  the  end  of  a perfect  day. 

— Stars  and  Stripes. 
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CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT 

( Continued  from  page  387.) 

decisions  of  the  assembly  did  not  extend 
to  the  nations  that  had  not  taken  part  in 
the  conference. 

That  is  what  Venezuela  did  then,  and 
prior  to  that  it  had  given  the  blood  of 
316,339  of  its  sons  to  sever  the  yoke  of 
the  metropolis.  At  the  present  time  she 
would  have  done  the  same  had  the  present 
government  been  constituted  by  her  sons 
— that  is  to  say,  by  the  descendants  of 
those  patricians  who  gave  us  our  country 
as  an  inheritance  and  a mark  of  their 
valor  and  patriotism — a country  inde- 
pendent, honourable  among  nations,  glori- 
ous and  free. 

But,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  to  be. 
If  perchance  there  is  a country  that  is 
unfortunate  at  the  present  moment,  with 
its  laws  prostituted,  its  honour  be- 
smirched, the  people  spoliated,  extor- 
tioned, and  plundered,  with  their  freedom 
curtailed,  their  social  life  strangulated— 
then  that  country  is  Venezuela. 

Four  long  years  have  gone  by  since  the 
despot  Gdmez  revolted  against  the  peo- 
ple, draining  the  money  in  the  public 
treasury  and  destroying  lives  with  the 
self-same  weapons  that  were  intrusted  to 
him  by  the  nation.  Thought  of  the  league 
of  free  nations  finds  him  disillusioned  in 
his  hopes  of  the  final  triumph  of  Germany 
or  his  perpetuation  in  the  command  he 
has  usurped. 

The  despot  must  be  put  down,  and 
quickly,  in  order  that  Venezuela  may  join 
in  the  league  of  free  nations.  Venezuela’s 
past  and  her  history  entitle  her  to  such 
an  honour.  The  freedom  she  had  won  for 
herself  and  other  peoples  requires  her 
presence  and  justifies  her  claim.  New 
Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  her  sisters  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  vibrated  in  uni- 
son with  the  hearts  of  the  Venezuelan 
legionaries,  and  jointly  won  their  free- 
dom. 

We  created  Bolivia.  We  consolidated 
the  liberty  of  Argentina,  Chile,  Uruguay 
and  other  countries  of  the  South.  The 
Brazilian  kings  of  those  days  feared  for 
their  crowns  when  Bolivar  appeared  in 
force  on  her  frontier,  and  the  Brazilian 
people  began  to  give  thought  to  a repub- 
lic. It  is  with  the  blood  of  her  sons  that 
Venezuela  has  paid  her  tribute  to  liberty. 
And  if  now  it  has  not  paid  in  full — for 
many  of  her  sons  did  die  fighting  in 
France — it  was  solely  because  of  the  bru- 
tal despot  who  misgoverns  her. 

— La  Joven  Venezuela  (Caracas). 
* * 

REPATRIATING  AUSTRALIA’S  SOLDIERS 

It  is  a fundamental  axiom  of  the  prob- 
lem of  repatriation  that  “we  cannot  do 
too  much  for  the  returning  soldiers.”  In 
this  oft-repeated  phrase  we  recognize  the 
debt  we  owe  to  the  men  who  have  risked 
life  and  limb  for  the  preservation  of  our 
homes  and  our  empire,  and  acknowledge 
that  whatever  efforts  we  may  make  to 
liquidate  the  debt,  the  scale  must  for  all 
time  be  tipped  against  us.  The  warmth 
of  our  sentiments  toward  the  returned 
men  finds  expression  in  the  cordial  greet- 
ing, the  music  and  the  cheering  that  greet 
our  soldiers  as  they  come  back  to  their 
home  city  and  their  home  folks. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  translate  our 
expressions  of  friendship  into  practical 
job-getting  acts  that  the  doubt  insinuates 
itself  into  unbiased  minds  that  our  deeds 
are  not  equal  to  our  professions.  If  our 
gratitude  were  absolutely  sincere,  the 
best  positions  in  our  government  and  in 
our  business  life  would  be  filled  by  re- 


turned men,  and  our  banks,  our  civil 
service  and  our  great  industrial  concerns 
would  be  superintended  by  men  who  have 
“seen  service.” 

Until  this  consummation  is  brought 
about  we  have  no  means  of  measuring 
our  gratitude  except  by  comparison  of 
our  proposals  with  those  of  other  govern- 
ments. No  angle  of  the  repatriation  prob- 
lem offers  an  easier  basis  for  such  a 
comparison  than  land  settlement.  Can- 
ada’s proposals  in  this  regard  have  al- 
ready been  put  forward  and,  so  far,  they 
have  not  been  favorably  received  by  the 
soldiers.  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, plans  for  resettlement  have  been 
before  the  people  for  two  years  and  the 
development  of  these  schemes  seems  to 
be  further  advanced  than  is  the  case  in 
this  Dominion. 

In  Australia  the  state  governments 
have  drawn  up  special  schemes  for  the 
training  and  settlement  of  ex-service  men, 
both  British  and  Australian,  and  for  their 
dependents.  Each  state  is  making  its  of- 
fering. Large  grants  of  money  have  al- 
ready been  voted  and  immense  tracts  of 
land  have  been  set  apart. 

In  Queensland,  for  instance,  there  are 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres 
waiting  which  will  be  allotted  on  the  per- 
petual lease  system,  without  rent  or  sur- 
vey fee  for  the  first  three  years.  Ad- 
vances will  be  made  up  to  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars,  repayable  over  a long 
period — in  the  case  of  one  state,  forty 
years.  Tasmania  is  prepared  to  lease 
land  without  rent  for  the  first  year,  and 
without  rates  or  taxes  for  four  years. 
Western  Australia  is  giving  land  rent 
free  for  the  first  five  years. 

Moreover,  in  many  cases  the  govern- 
ment is  already  engaged  in  clearing  and 
otherwise  preparing  the  selected  land. 
Sixty  thousand  acres  set  apart  on  the 
north  coast  near  Brisbane  are  being 
cleared  by  the  state  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  the  government  intends  to  plant  with 
pineapples  three  acres  of  every  soldier’s 
farm.  In  other  districts  the  government 
has  already  constructed  networks  of  nec- 
essary roads  and,  wherever  desirable, 
schemes  of  preparatory  irrigation  are  be- 


ing carried  out.  Training  farms  have 
already  started  work,  and  mining  centers 
have  also  begun  their  classes  of  practical 
instruction. 

Advances  will  be  made  for  water  sup- 
ply, clearing,  fencing,  buildings,  drainage 
and,  where  necessary,  irrigation.  Plant, 
horses,  machinery  and  seed  can  also  be 
purchased  with  state  aid. 

Critics  may  argue  of  the  dangers  of 
state  paternalism,  but  to  the  ordinary  lay 
mind  the  efforts  of  the  various  Australian 
governments  are  a credit  to  the  authors 
and  to  the  people  who  must  foot  the  bills, 
and  an  example  that  deserves  investiga- 
tion and  seems  to  warrant  imitation. 

— Montreal  Daily  Star. 


Oriental  Rug 
Cleaning 

By  selecting  specialists 
for  oriental  rug  clean- 
ing we  relieve  you  of 
all  anxiety. 

Your  rugs  will  not  be 
injured  or  worn,  but 
benefited  by  frequent 
cleansing  at  our  estab- 
lishment. 


We  guarantee  our  work 


Dyers  LAUNDERERS  Cleaners 

Nicollet  at  15th  St.  62  East  7th  St. 
Minneapolis  St.  Paul 


NORTHWESTERN  NATIONAL  BANK 

Resources  $57,000,000  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


How  Our  New 
Accounts 
Originate 

IETTERS  of  introduc- 
-i  tion  from  men  and 
women  who  are  grateful 
for  the  treatment  they  get 
here,  bring  us  a great 
number  of  our  new  ac- 
counts; they  either  give 
their  friends  a letter  to 
our  officers,  or  they  bring 
them  in  in  person. 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  GLAD 
TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES 

WE  FIND  that  many  people  have  incorrect  ideas  about 
the  various  investment  features  of  Northern  States 
Power  Company’s  1%  Preferred  Stock. 

The  fact  that  the  money  of  shareholders  is  invested  in 
permanent  physical  property  serving  essential  public  require- 
ments is  often  lost  sight  of. 

The  dividends  regularly  paid  every  three  months  to  pre- 
ferred shareholders  are  the  honestly  earned  returns,  or 
wages,  paid  on  part  of  the  capital  which  has  built  the  produc- 
ing and  distributing  systems  of  the  Company. 

No  Preferred  Shareholder  of  Northern  States  Power 
Company  has  been  disappointed  by  failing  to  receive  a fair 
return  on  his  money  during  a period  when  a loss  in  income  is 
unusually  serious.  This  means  a great  deal  to  the  6,000 
home  shareholders  of  the  organization. 

We  are  always  glad  to  receive  and  answer  inquiries  re- 
garding this  sound,  home  investment  in  which  so  many  citi- 
zens are  already  interested. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  present  is  an  exception- 
ally good  time  to  join  our  large  growing  family  of  profit- 
sharing  partners. 


NORTHERN  STATES  POWER  CO., 

15  So.  Fifth  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  additional  information  regarding  in- 
vestment in  Northern  States  Power  Company. 

Name 

Street  

City 


Northern  States 
Power  Company 

Securities  Department 

The  Minneapolis  General  Electric 
Company  Building 

15  South  Fifth  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


April  12,  1919 
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TIME  TO  BUCK  UP 
It  has  been  five  months  since  the 
armistice  was  signed,  and  he  has  been 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  a very  san- 
guine temperament  who  has  not  been 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  prevailing- 
pessimism  of  this  period,  for  gloom  is 
more  contagious  than  influenza. 

If  the  world  is  truly  thankful  for 
peace  and  the  blessings  thereof,  it  has 
a curious  way  of  showing  it ; surely  the 
sour  visage  is  not  an  acceptable  mani- 
festation of  inward  gratitude.  During 
the  war  there  was  an  exaltation  of  spirit  that  made  man- 
kind oblivious  to  its  future  dangers,  and  only  conscious 
of  the  obvious  duty  of  the  hour  and  the  great  purpose  of 
the  struggle.  Peace,  the  right  kind  of  peace,  was  appar- 
ently afar  off,  and  its  problems  need  not  excite  concern 
because  they  were  not  imminent.  Sufficient  for  the  day 
was  the  evil  thereof. 

When  peace  came,  unexpectedly  soon,  instead  of 
realizing  how  much  of  definite,  real  advantage,  to  be 
counted  in  valuable  lives  saved,  in  wounds  escaped,  in 
destruction  avoided  and  in  treasure  conserved,  resulted 
from  shortening  the  war,  even  by  a year,  the  world 
turned  to  the  contemplation  of  its  losses,  the  survey  of 
its  ruins,  and,  worse  than  all,  to  anticipations  of  vague 
evils  to  come  and  the  consideration  of  the  problems  of 
today,  tomorrow  and  the  years  to  follow,  as  if  all  of 
them  must  be  instantly  solved. 

It  is  true  enough  that  these  problems  are  vexing, 
and  that  the  sudden  cessation  of  war  made  some  of  them 
pressing,  but  for  one  of  today  which  required  practical 
and  immediate  action,  ten  of  tomorrow  were  vigorously 
thrust  upon  the  consciousness  of  people  already  suffering 
from  weariness  and  longing  for  a respite.  Every  soul 
or  sect  that  had  a problem  before  it  promptly  cast  it 


upon  the  public,  demanding  an  answer  forthwith,  regard- 
less of  its  relative  importance  or  the  sane  and  simple 
process  of  one  thing  at  a time  and  in  due  order. 

From  the  League  of  Nations  to  the  imminent  need 
of  the  parish  church  for  a new  and  enlarged  belfry  the 
urgency  of  action  was  represented  as  appalling.  Great 
questions  and  little,  matters  of  real  moment  and  those 
of  small  consequence,  were  given  equal  importance,  and 
it  was  no  wonder  that  the  result  was  overwhelming. 

In  America,  comparatively  untouched  by  the  war, 
and  with  no  reason  for  anything  but  profound  rejoicing 
that  it  was  over,  the  people  took  to  borrowing  trouble 
with  hysterical  avidity,  and  to  the  crossing  of  innumer- 
able bridges  before  they  were  reached,  many  of  them 
existent  only  in  the  imagination. 

This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  singular  attitude  of 
the  American  press,  which  generally  abandoned  itself 
to  the  gloomy  and  disheartening  manufacture  of  troubles 
to  come,  influenced  thereto  by  the  vast  horde  of  foreign 
correspondents  who  have  found  nothing  but  the  most 
hopeless  prognostications  of  evil  to  take  the  place  of 
former  war  news,  most  of  which  thus  far  have  entirely 
failed  to  materialize.  A recent  letter  which  reaches  The 
Bellman  from  Paris  says:  “We  hear  there  are  still  several 
people  in  the  United  States,  but  they  must  be  mighty 
lonesome,  as  most  of  them  are  either  living  in  the  Hotel 
Crillon  or  spend  their  days  walking  on  each  other’s  feet 
in  its  corridors,”  hunting  for  information  to  cable  home. 

Five  months  of  this  contagion  of  anticipation  have 
passed,  almost  as  trying  as  five  months  of  war,  and 
although  every  conceivable  catastrophe  has  been  prophe- 
sied by  the  private  and  public  wiseacres,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  the  old  world  is  still  revolving  on  its  axis 
with  its  accustomed  regularity ; all  the  evils  that  were 
billed  for  instantaneous  appearance  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  seem  to  have  been  unaccountably  postponed. 
Naturally,  there  still  remain  some  sporadic  plague  spots 
where  the  fires  of  the  great  world  conflagration  are  yet 
burning;  ignorant  people  are  continuing  to  murder  each 
other  because  they  contracted  the  bad  habit  during  the 
evil  days,  and  do  not  know  how  to  stop ; but  these  fires 
will  soon  burn  out  or  will  be  extinguished.  Speaking  as 
a whole,  the  world  is  undoubtedly  coming  to  its  senses, 
the  wiser  and  more  enlightened  nations  first,  the  de- 
based and  ignorant  last ; all,  however,  with  a clearer  and 
more  reasonable  appreciation  of  their  responsibilities. 

Since  these  long  months  of  imagined  disaster  have 
been  vain  so  far  as  any  good  accomplished  by  the  preva- 
lent spirit  of  pessimism  is  concerned,  it  would  seem  to 
be  about  time  that  people,  and  especially  the  American 
people,  of  all  others,  ceased  to  waste  so  much  valuable 
time  and  thought  upon  the  troubles  of  the  future,  most 
of  which  will  take  care  of  themselves  in  due  time,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  immediate  work  of  the  present, 
not  with  sighs  and  groans  and  heavy  hearts,  vexed  by 
too  much  problematical  conjecturing,  but  calmly  and 
courageously,  and  with  confidence  that  whatever  happens, 
things  in  the  end  will  turn  out  all  right. 

One  philosophy  is  certainly  as  sound  as  the  other  so 
far  as  probabilities  are  concerned,  and  that  which  teaches 
hopefulness  and  inspires  courage  is  assuredly  the  hap- 
pier and  more  helpful  of  the  two.  It  is  as  easy  to  be 
cheerful  and  optimistic  as  to  be  gloomy  and  pessimistic, 
and  ten  times  as  effective  in  results. 

During  the  war  there  existed  a school  of  pessimism 
in  the  United  States  which  did  its  utmost  to  discourage 
the  public  by  emphasizing  the  fearsome  dangers  which 
beset  the  American  people  on  every  side.  Its  followers 
were  sincere  in  their  belief  that  this  was  the  best  way 
to  arouse  them  to  the  necessity  of  making  a supreme 
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effort  to  defeat  the  enemy.  Their  wailings  and  warnings 
filled  the  daily  press,  and  from  the  pages  of  many  a 
monthly  and  weekly  journal  they  predicted  dark  blue 
ruin  unless  Americans  aroused  themselves.  They  con- 
tinually pointed  out  the  vital  defects  in  the  army  and 
navy,  the  inadequacy  of  the  transport  system,  the  silly 
uselessness  of  the  guns,  the  incompetency  and  inefficiency 
of  administrative  officers  and  the  inevitable  break-down 
and  collapse  of  the  American  offensive  unless  their  fren- 
zied warnings  were  heeded  and  the  mistakes  they  pointed 
out  were  rectified. 

It  is  not  of  record  that  any  of  these  Jeremiahs  ac- 
complished the  slightest  amount  of  good  by  all  these 
solemn  pronouncements,  although  it  is  possible  that  in 
some  details  their  allegations  were  true.  Undoubtedly 
they  succeeded  in  making  a great  many  nervous  people 
most  unhappy.  One  now  recalls  some  of  these  profes- 
sional croakers,  who  were  continually  viewing  with  alarm 
and  pointing  out  with  pain  the  weak  spots  in  the  national 
organization,  merely  as  pitiful  victims  to  the  blue  funk 
habit  of  thought,  not  as  helpful  and  intelligent  con- 
tributors to  the  country’s  efficiency. 

It  was  in  no  such  spirit  of  doubt  that  the  United 
States  carried  on.  Mistakes  and  very  many  of  them  were 
no  doubt  made,  and  subsequently  as  far  as  possible  cor- 
rected, but  the  whole  people  moving  as  one  body  went 
forward  with  confidence  inspired  by  optimism  and  the 
supreme  belief  that,  however  strong  and  clever  the  enemy 
might  be,  this  nation  would  triumph.  The  American  sol- 
diers won  their  victories,  not  through  considering  their 
possible  dangers  and  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  by 
ignoring  them.  They  had  the  will  to  win  and  so,  by 
the  practice  of  the  most  supreme  optimism,  even  through 
the  valor  of  ignorance,  which  counted  risk  as  nothing, 
they  did  win. 

It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  the  American  people 
must  now  address  themselves  to  the  real  problems  that 
lie  before  them.  The  time  and  thought  given  to  possible 
dangers  ahead  are  wasted  if  they  only  serve  to  produce 
timidity  and  distrust  in  meeting  them.  With  the  coming 
of  spring,  intended  to  inspire  renewed  hope  and  courage, 
the  hobgoblins  and  nightmares  conjured  up  during  the 
over-long  period  of  after-war  depression  should  be  reso- 
lutely exorcised,  and  it  becomes  the  obvious  duty  of  the 
press,  the  pulpit  and  the  individual  to  cease  croaking 
and  fearing,  and  go  forward  in  the  same  fine  spirit  of 
optimism  that  has  brought  this  nation  triumphant 
through  the  imminent  dangers  of  the  immediate  past. 

A LANDMARK  IN  INDUSTRIALISM 

Although  the  cabled  reports  of  the  industrial  confer- 
ence held  in  London  on  April  6 are  necessarily  meager, 
it  is  clear  that,  if  the  programme  is  accepted  by  the 
government,  as  seems  likely,  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
constructive  effort  to  bridge  the  chasm  that  has  separated 
capital  and  labor.  It  is  significant,  too,  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  that  the  public — on  which  both,  in 
the  last  analysis,  must  depend — has  a vital  interest  in  the 
harmonious  interaction  of  the  two  factors  in  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  nation. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  that  Britain  has  been,  and  still  is,  facing. 
The  Miners’  Federation  with  its  eight  hundred  thousand 
members,  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  with  its 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  the  Transport 
Workers  with  several  hundred  thousand  more,  are  united 
in  a Triple  Alliance.  They  have  been  demanding  the 
nationalization  of  the  mines  and  the  means  of  transport, 
the  complete  acceptance  of  the  maximum  eight-hour  day, 
with  a provision  for  a six-hour  day  in  the  mines,  large 


increases  in  the  wage  scale  and  a recognition  of  the  right 
of  participation  in  the  control  of  industry.  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alliance  act  as  a political  unit,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  their  power  to  enforce  their  demands  on 
the  country. 

In  an  attempt  to  find  some  middle  ground,  an  indus- 
trial conference,  consisting  of  over  eight  hundred  repre- 
sentatives of  both  the  employers  and  the  employed,  after 
a thorough  canvass  of  the  questions  at  issue,  adopted,  by 
a unanimous  vote,  a programme  which  calls  for  the  legis- 
lative enactment  of  the  forty-eight-hour  week,  the  mini- 
mum wage,  the  recognition  of  the  trade-unions  and  the 
employers’  organizations  as  a basis  for  negotiations  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  the  adoption  of  measures  pro- 
viding for  the  prevention  of  unemployment  and  for  the 
insurance  of  the  unemployed  worker,  and  the  creation  of 
a permanent  National  Industrial  Council,  on  which  will 
sit  representatives  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  capital  and 
labor,  which  will  consider  and  advise  the  government  on 
all  national  industrial  questions. 

The  government,  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  in  advance 
of  the  presentation  of  the  formulated  programme,  is  com- 
mitted to  its  adoption.  It  was  its  desire  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  conference  should  be  ratified  by  the  constitu- 
ent organizations,  before  they  were  considered  by  the 
cabinet;  but  the  conference  determined  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  secure  the  general  acceptance  of  the  plan  if  it 
was  stamped  with  governmental  approval. 

These  proposals,  if  adopted  by  Parliament,  will  mean 
that  Great  Britain  is  definitely  committed  to  the  policy 
of  official  recognition  of  the  trade-unions,  the  improve- 
ment and  standardization  of  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions, and  the  right  of  public  intervention  in  industrial 
disputes. 

The  contrast  between  the  vigorous  and  concerted 
effort  which  England  is  making  to  find  a solution  of  the 
most  difficult  problem  that  is  facing  the  world  of  today 
and  our  own  flabby  and  hesitating  policy  is  not  at  all 
to  our  credit.  We  recognize,  it  is  true,  that  the  industrial 
situation  has  vastly  changed  during  the  past  three  years, 
and  there  are  few  thinking  men  who  would  return,  if  they 
could,  to  pre-war  conditions;  we  realize,  unless  we  are 
drugged  by  a senseless  optimism,  that  the  present  condi- 
tion of  unrest  and  uncertainty  is  pregnant  with  possibili- 
ties of  infinite  harm;  but  we  are  making  no  real  effort 
to  seek  a remedy.  Organizations  of  employers  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  labor  on  the  other  are  formulating  plans 
by  which,  in  the  coming  struggle,  each  may  secure  for 
himself  the  major  advantage.  They  are  preparing,  it 
is  true,  but  it  is  for  war  rather  than  peace.  Here  and 
there,  individuals  and  groups,  in  their  aggregate  a con- 
siderable number,  are  seeking  to  find  a common  ground 
on  which  the  conflicting  interests  may  be  adjusted;  but 
no  means  have  been  provided  by  which  their  intervention 
may  become  effective. 

Thousands  of  employers,  the  country  over,  recogniz- 
ing that  labor’s  grievance  is  a real  one,  are  studying  their 
own  organizations  in  a conscientious  effort  to  balance  the 
scales  of  justice  more  perfectly;  but  they  are  inevitably 
hampered,  if  not  thwarted,  in  their  efforts  by  the  fact 
that  they  must  compete  in  a market  in  which  labor  condi- 
tions are  unregulated  and  without  standardization.  No 
one  of  them  can  act  alone. 

There  are,  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  folly  to  deny  it, 
employers  whose  only  reaction  to  the  new  conditions  is 
a desire  to  fight.  They  are  the  Junkers  of  industry. 
Their  plants  are  centers  of  infection,  from  which  the 
pestilence  of  Bolshevism,  if  it  is  not  stayed,  will  surely 
radiate.  A single  establishment  of  this  sort  will  make 
negative  the  efforts  of  scores  of  others  which  are  trying 
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sincerely  to  establish  industrial  justice.  The  problem  is 
too  embracing  to  be  dealt  with  by  individuals,  by  com- 
munities, or  even  by  single  states.  It  is  a national  one, 
and  it  must  be  determined  nationally.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  individual  and  sectional  competition,  with  its 
inevitable  lowering  of  standards,  be  prevented. 

MUNCHAUSEN  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE 

“And  with  that,  gentlemen,  I discharged  my  pistol 
at  the  Hungarian  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  The  bullet 
struck  him,  owing  to  my  nervousness  at  the  moment,  on 
the  kneecap  instead  of  in  the  head,  but  deflected  upward, 
passed  through  his  heart,  was  turned  outward  again,  and 
pierced  successively  the  soviet  commissioners  for  the 
destruction  of  banks,  the  elimination  of  husbands,  and 
the  free  distribution  of  dog-meat,  thereby  precipitating 
a revolution  which,  in  one  day,  completely  altered  the 
face  of  Europe.” 

The  race  of  Munchausen  has  been  having  a glorious 
time  in  central  Europe  of  late,  with  practically  unlimited 
license  to  send  out  misinformation,  and  nobody  round  to 
protest.  If  any  one  really  has  a general  and  accurate 
view  of  what  is  going  on,  he  is  keeping  strangely  quiet 
about  it;  and  meanwhile  the  Munchausen  family,  re- 
tained at  great  expense  by  newspapers  from  every  corner 
of  the  world,  is  startling  millions  of  innocuous  breakfast 
tables  with  tales  of  battle,  murder  and  sudden  death. 

Many  members  of  the  tribe  are  adepts  at  giving  their 
narratives  that  touch  of  individual  heroism,  that  modest 
consciousness  of  innate  personal  worth,  which  simply 
cannot  be  kept  hidden,  that  delights  the  heart  of  the 
reader  engaged  in  his  morning’s  victory  over  toast  and 
eggs.  The  wise  newspaper  Munchausen  is  careful  not 
to  say  too  much;  he  may  imply  that  it  was  really  he  who 
brought  about  such  and  such  a notable  event,  at  imminent 
risk  of  life  and  limb,  but  he  does  it  only  by  delicate  ref- 
erences to  the  barking  of  machine  guns,  with  perhaps  a 
bloody  corpse  or  two  thrown  in  casually  for  local  color. 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  none  of  the 
newspaper  reports  from  central  Europe  have  the  slightest 
significance  whatsoever,  but  it  is  safe  enough  to  assert 
that  most  of  them  are  of  practically  no  value  as  state- 
ments of  fact.  Most  correspondents  are  obsessed  with 
the  delusion  of  “good  copy.”  They  know  that  they  can 
get  away  with  almost  anything  they  choose  to  send,  for 
the  reason  that  accurate  news  of  any  kind  is  practically 
non-existent.  Enough  melodrama  is  really  being  enacted 
around  them  so  that,  by  simply  reporting  and  touching 
up  occasional  things  they  see,  and  a good  many  that  they 
hear  about,  they  can  give  a totally  false  impression  of 
general  conditions,  and  yet  keep  their  actual  misstate- 
ments down  to  the  minimum. 

Probably  anything  approaching  the  whole  truth  as 
regards  conditions  in  central  Europe  and  Russia  is  sim- 
ply not  obtainable.  Even  if  there  were  such  a thing  as 
an  unprejudiced  observer,  which  there  is  not,  the  terri- 
tories involved  are  so  immense,  and  conditions  vary  so 
extravagantly  from  day  to  day,  and  between  city  and 
city,  that  a commission  of  a hundred  skilled  and  honest 
men,  with  no  thought  of  making  newspaper  copy  but 
actually  desirous  of  reporting  the  facts,  presumably  could 
not  agree  on  any  comprehensive  report  at  the  end  of  a 
month  of  observation. 

As  for  the  newspaper  Munchausens,  it  would  be 
easy  enough  to  apply  their  methods  to  any  city  in  the 
world  and  thereby  construct  a tale  of  horror.  For  exam- 
ple, here  is  a Munchausen  cable  from  New  York  to  the 
Bangkok  Morning  Rubbish  (based  on  last  Saturday’s 
papers) : 

“Conditions  in  the  American  metropolis,  and  indeed 


in  the  entire  nation,  are  inconceivably  bad.  The  national 
finances  are  virtually  wrecked ; a report  issued  only  this 
morning  shows  that  the  railroad  revenues  in  February 
were  lower  than  those  of  a year  ago  by  the  enormous 
sum  of  two  and  a quarter  million  dollars.  As  for  this 
city,  civil  war  may  break  out  at  any  minute.  The  popu- 
lace is  in  a frenzy  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  authorities 
to  permit  a well-known  military  unit  to  parade  in  the 
New  York  streets.  I am  informed  by  a person  of  unim- 
peachable authority,  whose  name  must  of  necessity  re- 
main secret,  that  the  reason  for  this  refusal  is  the  fear 
that  the  sight  of  so  many  armed  troops  in  New  York 
will  inevitably  lead  to  bloodshed  among  the  Bolsheviki 
of  the  Lower  East  Side  and  the  Spartacans  of  Columbia 
University. 

“Meanwhile,  it  is  hourly  expected  that  the  Bolsheviki 
will  seize  the  entire  transportation  system  of  New  York, 
now  in  the  throes  of  a vast  strike,  and  that  this  great  city 
will  be  left  without  any  means  for  getting  about.  I am 
informed  by  the  same  high  authority  that  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Peanut  Venders  is  likely  at  any 
moment  to  capture  the  Municipal  Building,  and  is 
already  in  secret  league  with  Mayor  Hylan. 

“A  virtual  reign  of  terror  exists,  against  which  the 
police  appear  powerless.  The  streets  are  no  longer  safe; 
no  less  than  three  peaceful  citizens  were  held  up  and 
robbed  last  night,  and  a worthy  woman  was  murdered  by 
her  husband,  who,  it  is  alleged,  was  actually  drunk  at 
the  time. 

“This  morning  I ventured  out  from  my  hotel,  and 
braved  the  terrors  of  Fifth  Avenue.  Soldiers  were  every- 
where, but  unarmed.  Applying  once  more  to  my  un- 
namable  friend,  I learned  that  the  government  is  so 
alarmed  over  reports  of  impending  mutiny  in  the  army 
that  all  weapons,  including  scissors  and  nail  files,  are 
being  taken  from  the  returning  troops  as  they  land. 

“I  expect,  by  tomorrow  at  the  latest,  to  cable  the  news 
of  the  revolution  which  will  establish  William  Randolph 
Hearst  as  soviet  ruler  of  New  York,  unless,  in  the  mean- 
time, I have  myself  paid  the  extreme  price  for  my  daring 
in  venturing  to  remain  in  this  center  of  violence.” 

This  is  just  about  the  kind  of  news  that  is  daily  being 
sent  out  from  central  Europe  and  Russia.  Most  of  it 
is  not  worth  worrying  over,  and  as  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  disentangle  the  true  from  the  false,  there  is 
nothing  left  but  to  await  such  official  announcements  as 
the  responsible  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  France,  who  are  presumably  as  well 
informed  as  anybody,  choose  to  make.  Meanwhile,  if  the 
newspapers  of  the  outside  world  ever  find  their  way  into 
the  lands  which  are  gratuitously  furnishing  the  material 
for  so  much  excitement,  there  must  be  thousands  of  rela- 
tively undisturbed  homes  in  which  the  tales  of  the  Mun- 
chausens are  being  read  to  the  children  as  humorous 
examples  of  the  modern  taste  in  fairy  stories. 

THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  CHARWOMAN 

It  may  be  an  exaggeration  to  say,  as  it  is  so  often 
said,  that  the  pay  of  the  school-teacher  scarcely  exceeds 
the  wage  of  the  charwoman ; but  if  this  contains  a kernel 
of  doubt,  there  can  be  none  whatever  in  the  conclusion, 
based  on  cold,  hard  figures,  that,  broadly  and  generally 
speaking,  the  men  and  women  who  are  training  the  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow  are  paid  less  for  their  services  than 
good  cooks  and  laundresses. 

The  average  teacher’s  salary  is  six  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  and  sixty-four  cents  a year.  Applying  the  law  of 
averages,  this  means  that  fewer  salaries  are  in  excess  of 
this  sum  than  those  which  fall  below  it.  Many  rural 
communities  engage  a teacher  for  considerably  less  than 
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they  pay  a farm  hand.  In  Maryland,  for  example,  thirty- 
five  dollars  a month  is  the  entrance  salary  in  rural 
schools,  and  Maryland  is  not  the  state  with  the  lowest 
average  of  pay.  Conditions  in  the  city  schools  are  little 
better,  for  the  slight  margin  of  higher  remuneration  is 
eaten  up  by  higher  costs  of  living. 

It  is  true  that  the  general  level  of  teachers’  wages  has 
advanced  during  the  last  half  century,  but  not  to  an  ex- 
tent approaching  the  overwhelming  upward  encroachment 
of  living  standards,  and  in  no  degree  commensurate  with 
the  teacher’s  greatly  increased  responsibilities.  The 
schoolmaster’s  work  no  longer  is  limited  to  assigning  les- 
sons from  a book,  and  listening  to  recitations.  He  or  she 
is  required  to  exhibit  in  person  an  example  of  good  citi- 
zenship, a complex  task  requiring  wide  preparation  and 
studious  intelligence.  The  old  “three  R’s”  are  supple- 
mented by  a varied  curriculum  including  singing,  har- 
mony, plant  life,  drawing,  paper-cutting,  folk  dances, 
story-telling,  personal  hygiene,  social  deportment,  patri- 
otism, and  the  fundamentals  of  useful  Americanism. 

More  than  ever  before,  because  of  these  new  require- 
ments and  the  changing  educational  ideals,  is  a person  of 
intelligence,  personality  and  trained  teaching  abilities  re- 
quired to  preside  over  every  schoolroom.  Can  such  a 
combination  be  purchased  for  a pitiful  six  hundred  and 
forty  dollars  and  forty  cents  a year?  The  traditional 
effort  to  accomplish  this  has  met  with  miraculous  results ; 
somehow  the  nation  has  been  educated,  although  vigorous 
complaints  are  uttered  as  to  the  quality  of  the  result;  the 
shame  does  not  lie  in  this,  however,  so  much  as  in  the  fact 
that  the  army  of  teachers  has  requited  the  public’s  nig- 
gardliness with  far  more  than  value  received. 

The  salary  question,  so  far  as  the  elementary  schools 
are  concerned,  has  rendered  the  male  teacher  almost 
extinct,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  men  teachers 
have  always  demanded  and  received  more  remuneration 
than  their  women  associates,  regardless  of  their  rank  in 
ability  and  experience.  The  vanishing  of  the  schoolmas- 
ter is  perhaps  a debatable  calamity,  but  there  is  no  excuse 
for  it  on  the  ground  of  educational  cost.  If  men  were 
more  expensive,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
lower  wage  of  women  was  adequate. 

Loss  of  the  schoolmaster,  however,  is  no  less  alarming 
than  the  threatened  loss  of  the  professional  schoolma’am. 
The  schools  of  the  country  are  more  and  more  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  inexperienced  and  incapable  girls 
who  have  no  thought  of  making  the  schoolroom  more  than 
the  scene  of  temporary  employment.  It  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  find  enough  young  women  who  will  finish  a liigh- 
school  course  and  spend  from  two  to  four  years  at  a 
normal  school,  with  a view  to  accepting  a situation  that 
pays  a niggardly  salary.  The  young  woman  knows  she 
might  teach  thirty  years,  in  a perfectly  acceptable  man- 
ner, and  still  fail  to  receive  the  twelve  hundred  dollars  a 
year  paid  to  an  office  clerk. 

The  war,  contrary  to  opinion,  did  not  create  a short- 
age of  teachers.  It  merely  aggravated  a scarcity  that  had 
existed  for  many  years.  There  is,  and  always  will  be,  a 
certain  percentage  of  women  and  men  who  will  take  up 
school-teaching  as  a career,  in  spite  of  low  pay,  nerve- 
racking  work,  long  hours  and  heavy  responsibility.  These 
are  the  “born  teachers,”  on  whom  depends  the  success  of 
the  schools  of  the  future:  the  educational  patriots  who 
have  saved  the  reputation  of  the  American  schools  of 
the  past. 

The  situation  is  not  one  that  affects  the  elementary 
schools  only ; wage  problems  confront  the  universities 
as  well.  “My  soul  scrapes,”  said  President  Burton,  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  recently,  “when  I think  of 
the  economic  indignities  to  which  many  of  our  most 


capable  instructors  are  subjected  by  the  general  condi- 
tion of  inadequate  salaries.”  In  his  current  annual  report 
President  Burton  writes: 

At  the  present  moment  America  faces  a very  serious 
problem  in  the  shortage  of  teachers.  This  statement 
applies  to  all  grades  and  units  of  our  educational  system. 
The  salaries  of  teachers  have  reached  the  point  where 
they  do  not  compare  favorably  with  those  of  barbers, 
mechanics,  and  common  laborers.  The  inevitable  result 
is  that  men  and  women  who  should  be  teaching  our  young 
people  are  engaged  in  other  occupations.  Even  in  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  the  same  tendency  is  clear- 
ly evident.  It  is  not  possible  to  encourage  promising 
scholars  to  enter  upon  the  profession  of  teaching,  because 
salaries  are  so  inadequate  when  compared  with  those  paid 
in  business  or  other  professions.  Any  one  who  enters 
upon  teaching  as  a career  today  cannot  look  forward  with 
much  assurance  to  the  time  when  he  will  receive  proper 
compensation  for  the  services  he  is  asked  to  render.  He 
is  compelled  to  spend  from  four  to  seven  years  in  training 
beyond  the  high-school  course.  In  return  for  this  in- 
vestment of  time  and  money  he  receives  a salary  which 
makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  maintain  his  self- 
respect.  The  University  therefore  is  bound  to  suffer  in 
two  respects  unless  this  condition  is  corrected  at  a very 
early  date:  (1)  the  supply  of  teachers  for  the  future 

will  be  greatly  diminished,  and  (2)  the  very  best  members 
of  our  present  staff  will  be  attracted  either  to  other  insti- 
tutions which  are  in  a position  to  pay  more  adequate  sal- 
aries or  to  other  fields  of  activity. 

“It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  high 
cost  of  living  has  placed  very  heavy  burdens  upon  all 
persons  who  live  upon  salaries.  Since  1914  the  prices  of 
commodities  have  more  than  doubled.  In  other  terms,  the 
members  of  our  staff  have  experienced  a sharp  reduction 
in  income.  It  is  not  proposed,  of  course,  that  salaries 
should  be  doubled.  Members  of  the  faculty,  along  with 
all  other  citizens,  are  willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
war  burden.  But  has  the  state  a right  to  expect  its 
employees  to  meet  the  existing  conditions  without  a rea- 
sonable increase  in  salary?  There  is  some  probability 
that  prices  may  decline  during  the  coming  year,  but  any 
prospective  change  cannot  possibly  offset  the  tremendous 
handicap  under  which  teachers  have  struggled  in  recent 
years.” 

A table  appended  to  the  report  indicates  that  of  a 
staff  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  there  were 
on  the  University  faculty  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
persons  receiving  salaries  ranging  between  five  hundred 
and  a thousand  dollars  annually.  This  group  constitutes 
thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  entire  staff.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  persons  receive  less  than  five  hundred  dollars 
a year,  and  there  are  only  fourteen,  including  the  presi- 
dent, deans,  and  executive  officers,  who  are  paid  more 
than  five  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
supported  by  an  exceedingly  rich  state,  is  in  a salary 
situation  not  greatly  at  variance  with  most  institutions  of 
its  kind ; its  plight  may  even  be  better  than  that  of  some. 
The  problem  of  teachers’  pay  is  one  common  to  the  entire 
country,  and  is  so  general^  aggravated  as  to  demand  a 
national  remedy.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  busying 
itself,  but  it  complains  of  the  lack  of  a compelling  voice 
to  demand  justice.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a 
cabinet  officer,  heading  the  Department  of  Education, 
could  make  himself  heard,  and  The  Bellman  again  sug- 
gests that  such  an  administrative  portfolio  would  have 
a salutary  effect  in  dealing  with  the  many  educational 
evils  of  the  present  day,  including  the  flagrant  one  of 
inadequate  salaries. 
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Whatever  is  going  on  within 
the  Peace  Conference,  it  is 
clear  that  the  army  of  special 
correspondents  has  been  told 
little  or  nothing.  Out  of  the 
chaos  of  conflicting  reports,  one 
thing  stands  out  as  really  use- 
ful: an  interview  which  Premier 
Lloyd-George  gave  on  Sunday,  April  6,  to  the  editor  of 
Le  Matin.  This  interview  was,  in  substance,  as  follows: 

“The  preliminary  peace  treaty  will  be  ready  by 
Easter,  and  the  Germans  will  be  asked  to  come  and  sign 
it  at  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May. 

“I  affirm  absolutely  that  there  is  no  divergence  among 
the  negotiators.  They  are  often  confronted  with  tech- 
nical difficulties  which  can  only  be  settled  after  close 
study.  Take  the  question  of  reparation.  In  substance 
the  allies  have  one  common  principle,  which  I once  set 
forth  thus:  ‘Germany  must  pay  up  to  the  last  farthing 
of  her  power.’ 

“But  is  it  sufficient  to  draw  up  a bill  and  hand  it  to 
the  enemy?  Must  we  not  require  guaranties  and  must 
we  not  study  the  terms,  methods,  and  forms  of  delayed 
payments  ? Must  we  not  be  able  to  say  to  our  adversary 
when  he  pleads  inadequacy  of  resources:  ‘Yes,  you  can 
go  as  far  as  that  and  you  must  do  it’  ? In  a word,  shall 
we  simply  present  a bill  or  collect  the  money,  all  the 
money  possible?  Well,  that  is  where  the  work  comes  in, 
slow  and  difficult  work  complicated  by  the  fact  that  tech- 
nical experts  of  the  highest  capabilities  and  great  ex- 
perience are  not  in  agreement  among  themselves  either  as 
to  the  method  of  liquidation  or  as  to  the  assets  to  be 
realized. 

“No,  there  is  no  divergence  among  the  negotiators, 
but,  alas,  there  are  inevitable  ones  among  the  experts, 
often  among  those  from  the  same  country.  Who  is  to 
decide  between  them  if  not  the  negotiators,  and  do  you 
think  it  can  always  be  done  quickly? 

“Cannot  the  people  wait  until  we  have  finished  our 
work,  instead  of  always  wanting  to  judge  our  intentions? 
This  conference  had  to  meet  and  discuss  things  under 
conditions  unprecedented  in  history.  All  eyes  are  turned 
toward  it  and,  what  is  more  grave,  all  ears  are  glued  at 
its  keyhole.  Enemy  ears  tremble  with  joy  when  thej’- 
detect  some  hesitation.  Friendly  ears  half  hear  confused 
rumors  which  are  peddled  far  and  quickly. 

“The  day  does  not  pass  but  that  some  false  news 
here  and  there  takes  its  flight.  Nevertheless,  no  day 
passes  but  that  we  in  silent  deliberation  feel  approaching 
nearer  the  great  aim,  and  experience  for  each  other  more 
esteem,  confidence,  and  affection.  Let  public  opinion 
wait  a few  days.  It  will  then  be  able  to  pronounce  on 
facts,  not  rumors.” 

REVOLUTIONS  BOTH  WAYS 

Meanwhile,  central  Europe  goes  on  supplying  enough 
tales  of  revolution  to  fill  an  Anthony  Hope  novel.  It 
is  said  that  there  has  been  a counter-revolution  in  Hun- 
gary, with  the  Red  leaders  arrested,  and  Bela  Kun,  the 
soviet  commissioner  for  foreign  affairs,  assassinated,  but 
nobody  seems  to  know  much  about  this.  Bavaria,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  said  to  have  had  a revolution  the  other 
way,  and  “gone  Bolshevik.”  The  German  congress  of 
soviets  met  in  Berlin  on  April  8,  the  government  taking 


extensive  precautions  against  violence.  The  general 
strike  in  Germany  is  unquestionably  very  extensive. 

Probably  the  real  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  the  cen- 
tral governments  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary,  to 
say  nothing  of  Russia,  are  as  yet  by  no  means  powerful 
enough  to  prevent  irresponsible  changes  of  administra- 
tion in  detached  states  and  cities.  Instead  of  overthrow- 
ing a local  government  by  votes,  the  people  have  acquired 
the  habit,  long  familiar  in  South  and  Central  America, 
of  doing  it  by  armed  demonstrations.  This  will  almost 
certainly  continue  until  the  peace  terms  are  settled,  and 
the  governments  can  devote  their  energies  to  consolidat- 
ing their  own  positions. 

THE  JAPANESE  “PERIL”  AGAIN 

The  familiar  anti- Japanese  jingoism  of  pre-war  days 
has  been  revived  within  the  past  week,  manifesting  itself, 
through  the  newspapers  and  the  utterances  of  public  men, 
in  two  different  phases.  As  always,  the  center  of  agita- 
tion is  California. 

Senator  Phelan,  of  California,  brought  attention  to 
one  of  these  new  phases,  in  an  address  denouncing  the 
Japanese  plea  for  racial  equality,  which  is  now  before 
the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris.  He  represented  himself 
to  be  the  spokesman  of  responsible  inhabitants  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  region  who  believe  that  the  racial  equality 
amendment  to  the  League  of  Nations  constitution  de- 
manded by  the  Japanese  delegates  will  mean  an  invasion 
of  western  America  by  millions  of  Japanese,  Chinese  and 
Hindu  immigrants. 

The  alarm  felt  by  Senator  Phelan  and  others  already 
has  been  crystallized  in  proposed  state  legislation  that 
would  prevent  orientals  from  leasing  land  in  California, 
and  would  abolish  the  “picture  bride”  practice  by  which 
Japanese  women  enter  the  United  States.  The  present 
anti-alien  land  law,  it  is  complained,  has  been  rendered 
partly  ineffective  by  the  practice  of  forming  corporations 
of  Japanese  subjects  and  transferring  titles  and  leases  to 
minor  children  of  the  promoters,  who  are  citizens  by 
virtue  of  birth  in  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  remedial  legislation  would  entail  fur- 
ther amendment  of  the  California  constitution.  The  Sen- 
ate has  cabled  an  inquiry  to  Secretary  Lansing  in  Paris 
asking  if  discussion  or  enactment  of  anti- Japanese  legis- 
lation at  this  time  would  embarrass  the  President  and 
other  representatives  of  the  United  States  at  the  Peace 
Conference. 

LAND  CONCESSIONS  IN  MEXICO 

The  second  phase  of  the  renewed  Japanophobia,  remi- 
niscent of  the  early  days  of  Hearst’s  anti- Japanese 
machinations,  was  a melodramatic  revival  of  the  old 
poltergeist  of  a Japanese  concession  in  Lower  California. 
The  first  report  was  that  the  Mexican  government  had 
approved  the  transfer,  to  Japanese  colonists,  of  a million 
acres  of  land,  part  of  a tract  of  thirteen  million  acres 
in  Lower  California  controlled  by  an  American  company. 
This  alarm  disintegrated  rapidly,  first  through  the  denial 
of  the  Mexican  government,  then  through  denial  by  the 
American  company  concerned,  and  finally  through  Japan. 

ANOTHER  MEXICAN  REVOLUTION 

General  Aurelio  Blanquet,  Mexican  minister  of  war 
during  the  administration  of  President  Huerta,  has  ar- 
rived in  Mexico  from  New  York,  to  assume  a place  as 
second  in  command  to  General  Felix  Diaz,  whose  revo- 
lutionary forces  are  known  as  the  National  Reorganiza- 
tion Army  of  Mexico.  General  Diaz’  revolution,  which 
aims  to  overthrow  Carranza,  was  quietly  inaugu- 
rated by  proclamation  on  the  first  of  last  October.  His 
reputed  army  of  forty  thousand  troops  is  scattered 
throughout  fifteen  of  the  twenty-seven  states  of  Mexico. 
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YESTERYEAR  IN  LETTERS 
“Where  are  the  snows  of  yes- 
teryear?” cries  that  incompa- 
rable poet-thief,  Villon,  and  the 
wistful  heart  of  man  echoes 
through  the  centuries,  “Where 
indeed?” 

This  belauded  line  out  of  a 
world-famed  lyric  is  in  my  mind  as  I look  over  a little, 
shabby  old  book  wherein  a literature  lover  a hundred 
years  ago  has  written  down  in  her  own  neat  script  the 
favorite  passages  from  the  bards  read  and  quoted  and 
loved  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  have  a tender  smile  of  reminiscence  on  one’s  lips 
as  one  peruses  these  time-yellowed  pages  once  so  fresh 
and  vital  with  a sense-  of  the  contemporaneous  and 
important.  Fashions  there  are,  of  a verity,  in  letters  as 
in  life;  the  mode  in  garments,  female  and  eke  male, 
changes  not  more  certainly  than  that  in  literary  expres- 
sion. An  air  of  the  rococo  hangs  above  all  this  passion 
out  of  the  Past.  Here  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear  with 
a vengeance ; ephemeral  like  snow,  melting  under  the 
successive  suns  which  burn  away  reputations  even  as  they 
destroy  all  save  the  few  marmoreal  names  which  seem 
impervious  to  the  attacks  of  Time. 

Ghosts,  faineants,  shades  of  bygone  worthies  more 
diaphanous  than  mist,  less  stable  than  the  smoke  from 
campfires  of  a night,  do  these  utterances  fall  on  our 
twentieth  century  ears,  and  the  tone  is  a whisper,  the 
tunes  tinkle  faintly  if  at  all,  drowned  out  by  the  lusty 
notes  of  post-impressionist,  futurist,  imagist  and  Free 
Verser, — the  regnant  isms  of  the  moment! 

As  a sanqple  of  much  else  in  the  book,  listen  to  this: 

“So  soft,  so  delicate,  so  sweet  she  came. 

Youth’s  damask  glow  just  dawning  on  her  cheek; 

I gazed,  I sigh’d,  I caught  the  tender  flame, 

Felt  the  fond  pang,  and  droop’d  with  passion  weak.” 


This  lovely  sentiment,  in  the  then  approved  style  and 
manner,  is  signed,  “Your  friend,  A.  W.  Huggins,”  with 
a scrollwork  effect  under  the  signature.  Huggins  sounds 
an  ominous  name  for  a bard,  but  perhaps  not  more  so 
than  Keats  and  Kipling,  when  they,  like  Huggins,  were 
among  the  great  unknown.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Huggins,  when  once  Poet  Laureate,  might  have  a con- 
notation altogether  seemly,  and  redolent  of  violets  and 
sunset  skies. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  what  I wish  to  bear  down  on  is 
that  the  quoted  effusion  was  excellent  and  accepted  lit- 
erachoor  in  its  day  and  generation.  To  make  fun  of  it 
now  is  to  forget  that  a like  fate  awaits  our  most  daring- 
innovation,  our  latest  Ezra  Pound  or  Amy  Lowell  de- 
partures from  inherited  etiquette.  The  lady  who,  in  her 
commonplace  book,  set  down  these  and  many  similar 
lines,  was  no  fool,  but  a cultivated  person,  appreciative 
of  poetry,  and  aware  perfectly  of  the  standards;  for  here, 
among  her  Hugginses,  has  she  not  also  her  Milton, 
Shakespeare,  Burns  and  Byron?  Truly,  hath  she.  But 
the  date  is  1821,  an  age  of  sentimentality,  and  the  inter- 
esting thing  to  note  is  how  the  lucubrations  of  Huggins 
and  Company  bow  to  the  prevailing  mode,  the  doubtless 
latest  flair  in  literary  fashions,  with  New  Haven  the 
center,  for  the  compiler  resided  there.  This  is  the  sort  of 


verse  collection  for  private  enjoyment  that  was  likely  to 
be  made  under  the  shadow  of  Yale  a hundred  years 
agone.  And  for  us  it  seems  not  a hundred,  but  a thou- 
sand years  behind  the  present  day  of  up-and-coming 
realism  in  letters.  It  sounds  so  gentle,  so  genteel,  so 
unaroused  and  deprecatory.  Observe  the  dear,  old- 
fashioned  conception  of  Love  and  of  the  Female  Sex  (as 
they  assuredly  then  called  it)  in  the  quatrain  above;  the 
feminine  ideal  was  that  of  the  anaemic  type,  “so  soft, 
so  delicate,  as  the  poem  goes.  And  the  amorous  swain 
was  a languishing  fellow,  “drooping”  with  his  passion, 
where  today  he  would  go  out  and  hit  somebody  in  the 
way  of  it.  And  he  greatly  admired,  it  is  evident,  the 
sort  of  girl  who  was  pale,  and  slight,  and  had  a wisp  of 
a waist,  the  kind  you  could  blow  away  with  a breath,  the 
kind  that  appealed  to  all  your  sense  of  manly  superiority 
and  strength.  Imagine  the  horror  of  a Huggins  in  the 
face  of  an  athletic  damsel,  with  her  arms  browned  by 
tennis  or  canoeing,  and  her  legs  candidly  exhibited  by 
the  short  dress  of  the  present  period!  Girls  that  faint 
have  been  followed  by  girls  that  fight, — and  only  the 
gods  can  say  what  will  come  next:  not  even  the  feminists 
are  wise  enough  to  relieve  our  minds  on  that. 

And  the  social  view,  in  its  wider  application,  is  de- 
liciously simple  and  wholesome.  Again  a Huggins,  E.  A. 
this  time,  not  A.  W., — for  there  are  Huggins  and  Hug- 
gins, be  it  known, — opens  a poem  in  blank  verse  in  this 
wise: 

“Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall,” 

— and  one  sees  with  a dizzy  bewilderment  that  the  lines 
are  not  by  a Huggins,  but  by  no  less  a personage  than 
Cowper.  Cowper,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a bach- 
elor and  knew  all  about  it.  But  he  is  copied  into  the 
book  by  Huggins  because  the  sentiment  is  expressive  of 
a social  concept  that  befitted  the  time;  E.  A.  Huggins 
backs  up  Cowper  in  the  opinion.  And  who  today  shall 
dare  deny  the  essential  soundness  of  such  a notion  of 
marriage?  Has  the  early  twentieth  century  got  any- 
thing on  the  nineteenth  in  this  important  matter  ? Again, 
I ask  it  and  pause  for  a reply.  As  a human  hope,  and 
an  occasional  happening,  it  is  still  true  that  marriages 
are  made  in  Heaven. 

Part  of  the  style  in  literature  in  those  far-away  days 
was  a relish  for  the  mortuary.  Truly,  our  ancestors 
reveled  in  it,  were  never  quite  satisfied  without  it. 
Harken  to  this  opening  stanza  of  a poem  “To  Anna,” 
the  owner  of  the  book: 

“When  the  bloom  of  thy  cheek  shall  have  faded  away 
And  Death’s  gloomy  impress  shall  darken  thy  brow, 
When  that  love-lighted  heart  shall  be  cold  as  the  clay, 
And  that  eye  lose  the  lightning  that  plays  from  it  now,” 
— and  so  forth  in  six  more  quatrains. 

Yes,  it  is  a liberal  education  to  read  over  these  lines 
that  embody  the  literary  ideals  of  a century  since;  it 
makes  you  more  sympathetic  to  the  New  Poetry  of  the 
Now.  Though  so  very  different,  perhaps  it  is  no  worse 
than  that  of  1821.  The  acrobatic  Yawpists  today  are 
sincerely  admired  by  some;  why  not  let  me  admire  the 
Hugginses  of  yesteryear?  They  once  loomed  large,  yet 
how  are  the  mighty  fallen!  The  pathos  of  the  Past  and 
the  tragedy  of  the  Passe  surround  them  like  cerements. 
Let  us  enjoy  our  equally  brief  literary  day,  remembering 
that  all  is  not  poetry  that  is  printed  to  look  like  it,  and 
that  even  Free-Verse-makers  must  accept  the  common 
fate : 

“Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must 
Like  chimney  sweepers,  come  to  dust.” 

Richard  Burton. 
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WILLIAM  FAVERSHAM:  ACTOR-MANAGER 


“I  became  my  own  manager  because  I was  tired  of 
playing  tbe  same  roles  for  several  seasons.  My  ambition 
was  being  stifled  under  the  policy  of  those  for  whom  I 
was  acting.  As  I could  find  no  one  who  would  provide 
the  opportunities  I felt  justified  in  seeking,  I decided 
that  I must  either  give  up  all  hope  of  real  achievement 
in  the  theatre  or  find  a way  myself.” 

In  this  brief,  direct  fashion,  William  Faversham,  one 
of  the  foremost  actor-managers  on  the  English-speaking 
stage,  describes  the  turning  point  of  his  career.  As  he 
is  not  the  type  of  man  to  abandon  what  is  life  to  an 
artist,  it  was  but  logical  that  he  should  throw  the  glove 
to  fate  and  adopt  the  dual  role  of  actor  and  manager. 
Being  English  by  birth,  though  American  through  long 
residence  and  sympathy  with  American  ideals,  he  found 
actor-managership  not  entirely  foreign  to  his  inherent 
racial  characteristics. 

The  actor-manager  is  generally  looked  upon  as  an 
almost  wholly  English  institution.  Until  recent  years, 
he  has  controlled  the  English  theatre.  In  America, 
except  in  those  so-called  palmy  days  before  theatrical 
syndicates  were  thought  of,  the  theatre  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  business  rather  than  the  artistic  forces  of 
the  stage.  Yet,  in  the  earlier  days  of  American  stage 
history,  our  foremost  actors  were  frequently  their  own 
managers,  they  no  doubt  having  taken  their  cue  from 
the  English,  just  as  many  other  of  our  customs  find  their 
root  in  Anglo  - Saxon 
soil.  Those  players  who 
were  not  their  own  man- 
agers were  in  the  com- 
panies of  such  men  as 
Lester  Wallack,  Augus- 
tin Daly,  A.  M.  Palmer, 

Daniel  or  Charles  Froh- 
man,  where  they  found 
sympathetic  relationship 
which  sufficed  for  the 
advantages  others  had  in 
being  the  directors  of 
their  own  fortunes.  But 
with  the  advent  of  the 
syndicate  control  of  the 
American  theatre,  the 
actor  practically  ceased 
to  have  more  than  nomi- 
nal power  save  in  a few 
notable  instances,  and 
these  with  but  one  or 
two  exceptions  have 
been  actor-managers. 

With  the  passing  in 
England  of  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  the  retirement  of 
Sir  Johnston  Forbes- 
Robertson,  the  deaths  of 
Sir  Herbert  Beerbolnn 
Tree  and  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham,  the  ranks  of 
English  actor-managers 
have  been  thinned.  The 
last  few  years  have  seen 
the  development  of  the 
syndicates  in  England, 
and  it  would  seem  that 


the  day  of  the  actor-manager  in  that  country  is  drawing 
to  a close.  There  will  be  in  England,  of  course,  as  there 
is  now  in  America,  isolated  examples  of  the  actor  who 
chooses  to  guide  his  own  artistic  and  financial  welfare, 
but  that  he  will  ever  completely  control  the  English 
theatre  as  he  once  did  is  doubtful. 

This,  then,  might  seem  to  point  to  the  survival  of  the 
fittest:  the  proof  that  the  actor-manager  is  not  a vital 
institution  for  the  theatre,  or  he  would  not  be  disappear- 
ing. But  a study  of  the  case  shows  that — at  least  as  far 
as  the  drama  and  the  acting  are  concerned — that  portion 
of  the  public  which  holds  genuine  interest  in  the  theatre 
as  an  art  and  as  a social,  economic,  political  and  educa- 
tional factor,  may  well  view  this  change  with  consider- 
able concern.  Certain  it  is  that  during  the  reign  of  the 
actor-manager  in  England,  playwrights  reached  a high 
point  of  achievement  and  actors  developed  a school  of 
rare  distinction,  one  which  might  hold  its  own  with  any 
in  the  world. 

In  America  there  have  been  several  prominent  exam- 
ples of  the  actor-manager  since  the  syndicate  system 
came  into  existence.  Mrs.  Fiske  long  held  up  the  torch. 
Why  she  abandoned  it  is  best  known  to  herself,  but  judg- 
ing from  her  recent  fortunes,  one  would  say  that  she  has 
perhaps  not  been  altogether  wise.  Henry  Miller  has 
been  his  own  manager  for  many  years,  though  he  has 
no  doubt  been  affiliated  in  some  way  or  other  with  one  of 

the  syndicates.  Marga- 
ret Anglin  has  been  di- 
recting her  own  desti- 
nies for  the  past  few 
years,  and  Leo  Ditrich- 
stein  this  season  joined 
the  ranks,  but  it  is  Wil- 
liam Faversham  who 
furnishes  one  of  the 
purest  examples  in 
American  theatrical  his- 
tory of  the  present  gen- 
eration, and  his  experi- 
ences shed  much  light  on 
the  situation. 

It  was  after  playing 
“The  Squaw  Man”  for 
three  seasons  that  Fav- 
ersham declared  his  in- 
dependence. His  first 
production  was  an  Eng- 
lish adaptation  from  the 
Spanish,  Echegaray’s 
“El  Gran  Galeoto,” 
played  here  under  the 
title  of  “The  World  and 
His  Wife.”  He  fol- 
lowed this  with  Stephen 
Phillips’  “Herod,”  the 
mere  announcement  of 
which  sent  a cynical 
laugh  through  mana- 
gerial circles  and  a dire 
prophecy  that  “Herod” 
would  send  young  Fav- 
ersham flying  back  to 
their  safe  and  sane,  as 
they  styled  it,  manage- 


Mr.  Faversham  as  Iago  in  “Othello” 
Photograph  by  White,  New  York 
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ment.  But  “Herod”  didn’t!  Edward  Knoblauch’s  “The 
Fawn”  was  his  next  production,  and  then  came  three 
notable  Shakespearean  revivals,  “Julius  Caesar,”  “Othel- 
lo” and  “Romeo  and  Juliet.”  Francis  de  Croisett’s  “The 
Hawk,”  George  Bernard  Shaw’s  “Getting  Married,”  and 
“Misalliance,”  were  subsequent  productions.  His  record 
is  completed  by  “The  Old  Country,”  by  Dion  Calthrop,  a 
revival  of  “Ford  and  Fady  Algy,”  by  R.  C.  Carton,  and 
“Allegiance,”  by  Amelie  Rives  and  Pierre  Troubetzkoy. 

This,  then,  is  the  achievement  of  William  Faversham 
as  an  actor-manager  during  the  period  between  1908  and 
the  present  day.  A glance  at  the  list  reveals  several 
interesting  and  important  points.  He  was  the  first  pro- 
ducer to  introduce  to  American  audiences  Stephen  Phil- 
lips, Echegaray,  Knoblauch  and  De  Croisett,  four  first- 
rate  English,  Spanish,  French  and  American  dramatists. 
No  one  hut  an  actor-manager  would  have  ventured  the 
production  of  such  a play  as  “Herod,”  and  but  for 
Faversham  both  Phillips  and  Echegaray  would  be  un- 
known figures  in  the  American  playhouse  today.  Knob- 
lauch’s subsequent  work  has  more  than  justified  Faver- 
sham’s  early  recognition  of  his  ability.  Shaw’s  two 


comedies  had  been  available  in 
published  form  for  several 
years,  but  it  remained  for  this 
actor  to  see  their  stage  worth. 
The  commercial  managers  pre- 
dicted failure  for  both.  “Get- 
ting Married”  was  such  a suc- 
cess that  even  Shaw,  the  most 
optimistic  of  all  authors  as  to 
the  value  of  his  own  wares,  was 
surprised.  “Misalliance”  was 
at  least  a succes  d’estime,  and 
by  those  who  appreciate  com- 
edy removed  from  the  bedroom 
farce,  which  is  infesting  the 
stage  today  and  masquerading 
as  comedy,  it  was  warmly  wel- 
comed. 

The  Shakespearean  plays 
presented  a new  note  in  classic 
production  in  this  country,  a 
note  that  has  not  been  alto- 
gether lost  even  in  the  pathetic 
estate  to  which  Shakespearean 
drama  has  fallen.  His  staging 
brought  out  new  features  of 
stage-craft;  as  a producer  Fav- 
ersham made  the  right  move  in 
freeing  the  playhouse  of  too 
much  tradition,  which  was 
smothering  the  bard,  and  as  an 
actor  he  won  recognition  for 
very  human  qualities.  And  if 
human,  Faversham  must  have 
been  very  close  to  Shakespeare. 
The  Calthrop  play  was  perhaps 
the  one  mistake  the  actor- 
manager  has  made,  rather  an 
amazingly  small  percentage. 
His  enthusiasm  for  the  play 
carried  it  to  production  against 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  but 
he  saw  the  big  idea  the  author 
had  in  mind  but  with  which  he 
had  not  been  able  to  cope,  and 
he  felt  the  idea  big  enough  to 
Photograph  by  Moffett,  Chicago  carry  the  play,- — the  clash  of 

old  English  tradition  with 
young  American  spirit  and  daring, — a big  theme,  a theme 
for  a big  play,  and  one  that  would  necessarily  appeal  to 
an  actor  of  Faversham’s  ever  fresh  and  unspoiled  view- 
point. It  was  an  error  in  enthusiasm,  but  enthusiasm  in 
the  theatre  is  so  rare  that  it  must  always  be  welcomed, 
even  in  its  mistakes. 

Criticism  of  the  actor-manager  has  generally  aimed 
at  two  points:  a lack  of  balance  in  judging  plays,  the 
actor-manager  presumably  always  seeking  a star  part 
and  forgetting  the  play  if  the  part  is  there;  and  a 
tendency  growing  out  of  this  fault  to  self-glorification 
at  the  expense  of  the  play  and  the  other  members  of  the 
cast.  It  is  granted  that  an  actor-manager  is  not  going 
to  produce  a play  which  does  not  give  him  some  prospect 
of  a part  suitable  to  himself,  or  one  to  which  he  can 
make  himself  suitable,  the  latter  being  the  fine  distinc- 
tion and  the  rare  merit  of  the  proposition.  But  the  actor- 
manager  will  risk  much  on  a play  because  of  his  interest 
in  a part, — a risk  which  naturally  does  not  appeal  to  the 
purely  producing  manager, — as  Faversham  did  with 
“Herod,”  and  thus  in  turn  he  serves  the  public  and  the 
playwright.  And  unlike  the  commercial  manager,  he  is 
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not  overwhelmed  and  forever  set  back  from  his  ideals  if 
he  does  not  receive  immediate  response  from  the  public. 
Faversham  has  this  to  say  in  regard  to  selecting  plays: 
“The  way  to  find  good  parts  to  play  is  to  find  good  plays 
to  produce.” 

As  for  the  actor-manager  being  so  absorbed  in  him- 
self that  he  will  neglect  a play  or  his  support  because  of 
his  part,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Faversham  produced  “Mis- 
alliance” and  “Allegiance”  without  himself  in  the  casts, 
because  he  believed  in  the  merit  of  these  two  pieces.  He 
has,  in  all  of  his  productions,  surrounded  himself  with 
companies  far  superior  to  nine-tenths  of  those  seen  on 
the  stage,  and  in  several  instances  he  has  divided  honours 
with  other  established  stars.  He  has  expressed  this  pol- 
icy as  regards  other  actors  and  himself : “Whenever  a 
player  begins  to  talk  of  ‘my  part’  and 
‘your  part,’  beware  of  him.  I have  no 
room  in  my  company  for  ‘my  part’ 
actors.” 

Throughout  his  career,  Faversham 
has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  the  co- 
operation and  practical  assistance  given 
him  in  all  his  productions  by  his  wife, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Julie  Opp,  is 
a well-known  actress,  and  has  appeared 
in  several  of  the  plays  he  has  produced. 

Of  recent  years,  Mrs.  Faversham  has 
not  acted,  but  has  devoted  all  her  ener- 
gies back  of  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  tak- 
ing in  hand  details  of  costuming,  furni- 
ture and  settings,  and  acting  as  Faver- 
sham’s  artistic  adviser  in  all  matters  of 
importance.  To  her  he  has  ever  ac- 
knowledged a debt  for  service  well-nigh 
invaluable. 

Faversham  has  never  stooped  to  win 
tire  populace  by  the  easy  appeal  of  the 
obvious.  He  could  have  continued  play- 
ing squaw  men  the  rest  of  his  life,  but 
he  was  not  satisfied  to  do  this.  He 
wanted,  among  other  things,  to  play 
Shakespeare.  How  many  actors  have 
this  ambition  crushed  out  of  them ! 

There  was  a time  in  the  theatre  when 
every  player  who  took  his  art  seriously 
knew  that  sooner  or  later  he  must  and 
would  challenge  comparison  in  the  great 
classic  roles.  It  was  to  be  his  test,  and 
it  added  zest  to  his  work.  A young 
actress  must  win  her  spurs  as  Juliet, 

Parthenia,  Rosalind;  an  actor  as  Leon- 
tes,  Ingomar,  Romeo.  Hamlet  was  the 
goal,  and  a goal  he  could  have  the  hope 
of  reaching.  Audiences  expected  it,  and 
would  not  set  their  final  seal  of  ap- 
proval on  a player  until  the  gauntlet 
had  been  taken  up.  Managers  conse- 
quently— as  they  follow  their  audiences 
always — provided  the  opportunity.  To- 
day a player  must  make  this  opportu- 
nity for  himself  or  he  will  never  get  it. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that,  since 
this  opportunity  is  no  longer  his, — no 
longer  his  because  the  managers  soon 
discovered,  when  they  had  the  theatre  in 
control,  the  financial  rewards  of  keeping 
a young  person  in  a continual  round  of 
parts  which  repeated  themselves  and  the 
personality  of  the  young  person  over 
and  over,  until  the  manager  feared  to 


take  him  out  of  his  well-trodden  groove, — players  mostly 
go  the  easiest  way.  The  result  is  that  the  classics  have 
disappeared  from  the  theatre. 

This  is  not  because  the  public  does  not  want  to 
see  them,  hut  because  they  never  have  the  chance  of  see- 
ing them  properly  presented.  The  few  spasmodic  at- 
tempts at  revival  are  handicapped  at  the  start  because 
players  are  not  trained  in  tradition.  No  one  who  holds 
the  art  of  acting  precious  is  a stickler  for  tradition  per  se, 
beyond  its  value  as  the  ripe  teaching  of  experience,  but 
for  this  it  is  important  and  must  be  made  familiar  to 
those  who  would  break  away  from  it.  Had  Laurette 
Taylor,  for  instance,  been  schooled-in  tradition  when  she 
made  her  venture  with  Shakespeare,  a season  or  two  ago, 
there  would  have  been  another  story  to  tell  of  her  per- 
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formances.  Then  she  might  safely  have  knocked  down 
the  bars  and  defied  it,  but  it  always  is  hazardous  to  over- 
ride something  of  which  one  knows  nothing. 

Faversham  is  not  given  to  prosy  discussions  of  the 
theatre  and  its  art.  “There 
has  been  too  much  talk  about 
the  theatre.  It  is  time  some- 
thing is  done  and  less  is 
said.”  He  has  little  patience 
with  the  dilettantes,  the 
“high-brows,”  critics,  or 
playgoers  or  authors.  He 
was  once  offered  a fund  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars if  lie  would  produce  in 
a cycle  all  of  Oscar  Wilde’s 
plays.  He  declined.  “All 
of  Wilde’s  plays  that  are 
worth  producing  have  been 
produced ; those  for  which 
there  is  need  will  be  revived 
as  the  need  is  felt,”  was  his 
reply.  What  he  could  have 
done  with  the  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  would  have 
been  of  far  more  value  to  the 
theatre,  but  the  offer  came 
from  one  who  was  persistent 
in  a faddish  idea  of  uplift. 

Two  essential  qualities 
are  sought  by  Mr.  Faver- 
sham in  his  plays : entertain- 
ment and  something  human, 
true  and  reflecting  life.  “A 
play  must  entertain  before 
all  else.  If  it  teaches  some- 
thing, well  and  good,  but  it 
must  entertain  first,  last  and 
always.”  He  also  views  the 
worth  of  a play  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  box  office. 

The  author  must  reach  the 
heart  of  the  people  or  he 
fails,  no  matter  how  high  his 
purpose  or  what  his  aims. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
never  lost  faith  in  “Herod,” 
which  was  not  a box-office 
success.  He  considers  it  a 
masterpiece,  and  will  some 
day  revive  it.  The  fault  in 
that  case,  he  feels,  was  that 
the  public  was  not  properly 
reached. 

Surely  this  is  a sane  and 
healthy  force  in  the  theatre, 
one  which  is  working  toward 
the  real  advancement  of  the 
stage.  Little  theatre  socie- 
ties, stage  uplift  movements, 
would  do  well  to  endow  a 
man  like  this.  He  considers 
the  theatre  one  of  the  vital 
agencies  in  human  existence, 
ranking  with  the  church,  the 
school  and  the  press.  That  its  power  has  never  been 
realized  in  America  is  a matter  for  keen  regret,  but  one 
which  a few  artists  working  as  Faversham  is  may  help 
to  correct. 

The  theatre  is  neither  a business  nor  an  art.  This  is 


perhaps  bromidic,  but  it  is  ever  apparent.  The  syndi- 
cates in  America  have  usurped  too  much  power.  The 
balance  should  have  been  maintained  as  it  is  in  the  press, 
the  church  and  the  school,  the  artist  and  manager  meet- 
ing on  common  ground,  not 
overriding  each  other’s  prov- 
ince in  either  case.  But  the 
syndicates  have  been  unjust- 
ly condemned  for  many 
things  of  which  they  are  not 
guilty.  They  have  made 
certain  phases  of  the  busi- 
ness substantial,  and  for  this 
they  must  ever  be  praised. 
The  worst  thing  that  can  be 
said  of  them  is  that  they 
have  followed  instead  of  led 
the  public.  The  public  gets 
what  it  asks  for,  and  the 
public  never  has,  never  will, 
ask  for  something  beyond  it. 
It  is  for  the  leaders  of  the 
theatre  to  lead  the  public. 
“You  must  shoot  ahead  of 
your  time  a little.”  The 
actor-manager  having  pride 
in  his  art  will  do  this.  Fav- 
ersham has  always  spoken 
with  gratitude  of  the  encour- 
agement he  has  had  from  one 
of  the  leading  managers  in 
the  country,  Lee  Shubert. 
Without  the  advent  of  Mr. 
Shubert,  no  single  independ- 
ent manager  or  actor  could 
have  had  the  chance  to  exist. 

Faversham’s  aim  is  to 
have  his  own  theatre  in  New 
York,  where  he  can  assemble 
a more  or  less  permanent 
company  which  will  be  to  the 
theatregoers  of  today  what 
Daly’s,  Wallack’s,  Palmer’s 
or  the  Lyceum  and  Empire 
organizations  were  to  the 
theatregoers  of  a score  or 
more  years  ago.  This  com- 
pany would  make  annual 
tours  of  the  chief  cities. 

It  would  seem  that  if  the 
American  theatre  is  to  be 
healthy,  and  is  to  take  the 
place  it  must  have  in  public 
life,  the  actors  and  managers 
must  band  together  and  dis- 
cover a middle  course.  A 
man  like  Faversham,  de- 
pending solely  on  his  own 
resources,  cannot  of  a neces- 
sity make  all  the  experi- 
ments he  would  like  to  un- 
dertake. The  syndicates, 
with  their  capital  and  big  in- 
terests, are  in  a position  to 
take  big  risks.  In  the  mean- 
time the  fight  Faversham  is  making  is  sowing  seed,  even 
though  the  plowing  is  hard,  but  he  possesses  a never- 
wearying  enthusiasm ; his  ideals  are  tempered  with  com- 
mon-sense, and  his  faith  has  the  quality  that  in  the  long 
run  moves  mountains.  Ray  Henderson. 


Mr.  Faversham  as  Marc  Antony  in  “Julius  Caesar” 
Photograph  by  White,  New  York 
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THE  DOOR 

Among  the  stories  of  the  un- 
believable, which  have  con- 
fronted habit-bound  human  na- 
ture to  demand  justification,  is 
one  of  an  old  room  in  an  old 
house,  where,  on  a late  after- 
noon, two  women  sat  talking. 
This  room  was  as  seasoned  and  as  misleading  in  appear- 
ance as  some  of  its  human  kind  become  after  Time  has 
added,  subtracted  and  proved  its  wholly  accustomed  yet 
forever  surprising  mathematical  tricks. 

The  eye  trained  only  to  the  architectural  ex]3ected- 
ness  of  the  present  would  not  have  perceived  that  this  old 
room  framed  anything  more  dramatic  than  the  seemingly 
commonplace  group  which  usually  occupied  it.  But  an- 
other eye,  resigned  to  the  freakish  feats  of  inheritance, 
would  have  observed  the  more  modern  stucco  over  abnor- 
mally thick  walls,  and  the  cavernous  fireplace  to  the 
right,  yawning  above  an  iron  crane,  and  that  at  the 
room’s  opposite  end  there  wound  an  incongruously  narrow 
staircase.  The  observing  eye  would  then  have  swept  to 
the  front  wall,  remaining  there  long  enough  to  have 
winked, — unremarked  by  its  hostess. 

A casement  window,  diamond-paned  and  broad-silled, 
and  beside  it,  as  detached  as  if  it  had  been  the  Sphinx, 
was  the  door.  At  this  door  the  observer  would  have 
winked.  Massive,  rough,  with  wooden  sockets  implying 
a past  use  of  giant  staples,  and  visualizing,  to  the  imagi- 
nation, a woodcut  in  an  antedated  American  history: 
something  with  Indians,  tomahawks,  and  the  frenzied 
flying  of  white  women  and  children.  But  the  door  was 
shut:  a stolid,  massive  countenance,  which  remained  un- 
painted, much  to  Mrs.  Mills’s  disapproval,  for  the  reason 
that  its  loglike  surface  perversely  refused  to  take  paint 
in  decorous  fashion. 

Mrs.  Mills,  a widow,  lived  in  the  house  with  her 
daughter,  Ora,  and  her  husband’s  half-brother,  Dr.  Adam 
Mills,  an  elderly  man  who  no  longer  practiced.  The 
woman  who  sat  talking  with  her  was  her  cousin,  Mrs. 
Corver,  who  occupied  the  adjoining  farm,  and  whose  chief 
dissipation  was  to  overflow  the  roomiest  rocking-chair 
and  inundate  all  surrounding  minds  with  a steady  flow 
of  words.  Mrs.  Mills,  as  keen  a bargainer  as  ever  looked 
upon  the  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim  as  a marketable 
proposition  at  so  much  a bunch,  was  engaged  in  hem- 
ming pillowcases  on  a machine.  Mrs.  Corver  knitted  her 
son,  Elmer’s,  stockings  while  she  rocked. 

“Ora’s  late,”  she  remarked;  “hadn’t  far  to  go,  either. 
I suppose  she’s  walkin’  out  with  somebody.  Girls  are 
all  alike,  I tell  Elmer.” 

Mrs.  Mills  whisked  a case  from  the  machine. 

“That’s  Ora’s  way:  slow  one  time  and  swift  another. 
She  don’t  favor  me  in  that.  It’s  her  pa.” 

Mrs.  Corver  counted  stitches. 


“I  don’t  know;  maybe  Aunt  Hepsy’s  right  about  Ora. 
She  says  Ora’s  the  image  of  her  great-grandmother’s 
grandmother — ” 

“You  can’t  tell  me  anything  about  Aunt  Hepsy,  Mat- 
tie,  ’ broke  in  Mrs.  Mills.  “She’s  forever  talkin’  about 
her  great-grandmothers.  She’s  nigh  to  a hundred  her- 
self, and  chock  full  of  notions.  I got  so  I hated  to  send 
Ora  over  there,  when  she  was  a child.  Aunt  Hepsy  was 


always  callin’  her  Deborah  Mills,  and  tellin’  her  stories 
about  her  great-grandmother’s  grandmother.  Land  sakes, 
you’d  think  Aunt  Hepsy’d  feel  alone  in  the  world ! She 
surely  has  got  a good  constitution.” 

“Grand!”  agreed  Mrs.  Corver.  “She  always  held 
to  it  that  Ora  favored  that  great-grandmother,  the  one 
in  the  picture  that  hung  over  your  fireplace.” 

Mrs.  Mills  ran  the  machine  noisily  now. 

“Yes,  and  Ora’d  come  home  and  sit  starin’  at  that 
picture  till  I’d  shake  her  to  make  her  tell  what  Aunt 
Hepsy’d  been  talkin’  about.  But  she  was  that  dumb  at 
last  I took  the  picture  and  put  it  in  the  attic  with  the 
trash.  There  ain’t  any  room  for  notions  under  my  roof !” 
“Do  you  mind,  Mira,”  spoke  Mrs.  Corver,  rocking, 
significantly,  “how  she  got  ’em  about  that  old  door?  I’ll 
never  forget  that!” 

“Well,  she’s  forgot  it,”  snapped  Mrs.  Mills.  “I 
wouldn’t  leave  her  do  anything  else.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  persisted  Mrs.  Corver.  “Ora  hasn’t 
changed  much,  seems  to  me.  She’s  got  the  same  way  of 
lookin’, — like  a bird  watchin’  you  till  you  get  near  enough 
to  catch  it,  then  it  flies  away.  Of  course,  for  a girl  to  be 
raised  near  to  Cousin  Adam’s  triflin’  ways,  and  him 
spoilin’  her  like  he  does — ” 

“She  ain’t  spoiled,”  returned  Ora’s  mother.  “I  don’t 
leave  her  be  spoiled.  As  for  Brother  Adam’s  ways,  oh, 
he’s  got  ’em ! A body’s  got  to  live  in  the  house  with  him 
to  learn  he  don’t  mean  what  he’s  sayin’,  but  some- 
thing else,  mostly.  All  the  same,  lie’s  been  the  best 
doctor  in  these  parts.  Ora  was  a notional  child,  I’ll  own 
to  that ; cryin’  out  with  dreams  about  water,  and  bein’ 
afraid  to  have  that  old  door  open  at  night ; wantin’  it 
barred  even  in  summer.  Well,  I whipped  her  out  of 
that,  that’s  all !” 

“I  know  it,”  echoed  Mrs.  Corver,  enjoyingly.  “I 
mind  the  night  she  come  runnin’  in  the  dark  cryin’  like 
somethin’s  after  her.  Don  Shepherd  was  only  a boy. 
He  caught  her  and  fetched  her  into  Aunt  Hepsy’s.  I 
went  across  to  see  what  ’twas  about,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  she  come  to  her  senses.  Then  it  took  Cousin 
Adam  to  do  it.  He  come  drivin’  along  from  the  Taney 
girls’,  both  of  ’em  down  with  the  fever,  and  Aunt  Hepsy 
called  him  in.  I, and,  but  he  worked  over  Ora  that  night ! 
She  was  cryin’  aloud,  ‘Don’t  let  ’em  in  ! Don’t  let  ’em,  in  ! 
They’ll  drown  me !’  And  he  says,  ‘Why,  honey-baby, 
there  ain’t  nothin’  after  you !’  But  it  didn’t  stop  her,  and 
he  put  her  on  the  settle  and  sent  her  off  to  sleep  some- 
way. One  of  them  water-dreams  she  was  havin’.  Cousin 
Adam  certainly  was  very  nervous  about  little  Ora  that 
night !” 

Mrs.  Mills  whisked  another  case  to  her  spotless  floor. 
“That’s  past  and  gone,  and  that  whippin’  done  Ora 
a heap  of  good.  She  never  took  much  notice  of  the  door 
afterwards,  and  stopped  cryin’  out  with  dreams,  too. 
Ora’s  industrious  enough,  and  quiet.” 

“Oh,  she’s  quiet  enough.  It’s  queer  how  men  take 
to  the  quiet  kind.  There’s  Elmer  and  Don  Shepherd  both 
ready  to  her  hand,  but  Elmer  ain’t  one  to  hang  around 
just  one  girl  too  long.  That  reminds  me,  Mira,  he  wants 
to  buy  your  strip  of  pasture-land,  runnin’  down  to  the 
river  here.  He  says  he’ll  take  it  for  your  interest  pay- 
ment.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  sell  that  strip.  It’s  the  oldest  part 
of  the  land.  You  tell  Elmer  that,”  returned  the  other. 

“He’s  right  smart  set  on  it,”  said  Elmer’s  mother. 
“You  see,  all  the  property  might  have  come  down  in  the 
Corver  line,  seein’  there  was  no  deed.  Your  father  didn’t 
have  one,  nor  his  father.  Elmer’s  gettin’  tired  of  the 
interest  business,  too,  and  would  just  as  soon  foreclose 
now.” 
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Mrs.  Mills  gathered  up  her  cases,  and  rose  to  fold 
them.  She  spoke  nervously.  “Elmer  knows  this  prop- 
erty belongs  to  me,  as’t  did  to  my  husband,  in  spite  of 
Aunt  Hepsy’s  stories  about  a deed.  Like  as  not  she 
dreamed  ’em:  how  her  great-grandmother’s  grandmother 
said  there  was  a deed  and  money  hid  on  the  place.  D’you 
suppose  that,  after  the  way  it’s  been  farmed,  it  wouldn’t 
have  been  plowed  up  long  ago?  I don’t  want  to  sell  that 
strip,  but  what’s  Elmer  willin’  to  pay  over  and  above  the 
interest  sum?” 

“He  didn’t  specify,  except  that  it  could  go  as  pay- 
ment on  the  loan.  He’s  used  to  gettin’  what  he  wants, 
and  I’ll  say  for  Elmer  lie’s  done  fine  by  the  farm.  If 
Ora’s  keepin’  company  steady  with  Don  Shepherd,  he 
can't  waste  time  bangin’  around.  That  ain’t  business.” 

Mrs.  Mills’s  cheeks  showed  a red  spot  now. 

“He  needn’t  worry  about  that,  Mattie.  I ain't  goin’ 
to  hear  of  Ora’s  marryin’  Don  Shepherd.  He’s  nothin’ 
but  a lawyer,  and  a young  one  at  that.  Ora’s  beholden 
to  me,  and  she’ll  do  what  I tell  her  to.  You  tell  Elmer 
to  come  over  tomorrow  and  talk  to  me  about  that  pasture- 
strip.  . . . Land  sakes,  Brother  Adam,  I thought  you 
was  out !” 

Mrs.  Mills  turned  to  go  into  the  kitchen  shed  by  a 
door  under  the  stairs,  as  Dr.  Adam,  wearing  a dressing- 
gown,  came  down  the  steps,  and  fixed  himself  in  a corner 
of  the  settle,  w'ith  his  candle  on  a stand  beside  him. 

“No,  Mira,  I’ve  been  doing  reading,  writing  and 
rithmetic  up  in  mv  own  room.  Well,  Cousin ‘Mattie,  and 
how’s  the  county’s  Don  Juan?  Saw  him  driving  a 
spanking  pair  of  grays  over  toward  the  race-course  yes- 
terday.” 

“Elmer  doesn’t  race,  Cousin  Adam,”  returned  Mrs. 
Corver,  folding  up  her  work  austerely. 

“No?  Now,  who  would  have  believed  it  of  him!  Oh 
wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us  to  put  ourselves  where 
none  can  see  us,  now  and  then,”  chanted  the  doctor. 
Submerged  in  his  book,  the  candle  illuminated  a silver- 
haired  profile  which  vaguely  recalled  a warmer  clime, 
and  a lifted  glass  and  a toast:  “To  the  ladies — all  of 
’em !” 

In  his  first  youth,  Adam  Mills  had  grafted  him- 
self south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  where  tradition 
recorded  that  it  had  been  the  ladies — all  of  ’em,  rich- 
lady,  poor-lady,  beggar-lady,  thief.  The  rich-lady  had 
pursued  in  vain,  the  poor-lady  had  died  of  heartache,  the 
beggar-lady  had  won  through  dejiendence, — and  made 
him  miserable  ever  after, — and  the  thief-lady  had  stolen 
every  atom  of  a heart  that  loved  too  well  to  be  wise. 
Whereupon  the  doctor  joined  his  half-brother  on  a coast 
safely  removed  from  orange  buds  and  magnolias. 

Mrs.  Corver  ponderously  reached  the  door. 

“You’d  better  be  gettin’  your  supper  right  away, 
Mira,”  she  threw  back,  “or  you’ll  be  late  for  the  Mite 
Meetin’.  You  cau  drive  over  in  my  buggy.  Good-night, 
Cousin  Adam.  I should  think  you’d  ruin  your  eyes.” 

“My  eyes?  Why,  bless  your  heart,  Mattie,  nothing 
ever  ruined  them!  Now,  if  jmu’d  put  it  the  other  way: 
your  eyes  are  stars  of  morning,  your  lips  are  crimson 
flowers.” 

Mrs.  Corver,  with  dignity,  accosted  a girl  who  stood 
on  the  step,  looking  into  the  twilight,  after  a young  man 
in  khaki. 

“Late,  ain’t  you,  Ora?” 

“Not  very.  Cousin  Mattie.  I was  talking  to  Don. 
Oh,  our  men  have  done  magnificently !”  replied  the  girl’s 
vibrant  voice. 

“Well,  I suppose  so — them  as  has  nothin’  else  to  do 
’cept  fight,”  interposed  Mrs.  Corver. 


“Don  had  nothing  to  do  except  fight,”  said  Ora  quick- 
ly. Mrs.  Corver  looked  back  with  a gleam  of  the  eye. 

“You  remind  your  ma  what  Elmer  says  about  the 
pasture-strip..  He  wants  it  settled  soon.” 

When  the  door  closed,  the  doctor  said: 

“Come  here.  Ladybird.” 

She  came  into  the  candle’s  halo,  a sweet,  slim  thing, 
with  shy  impetuosities  suppressed,  like  Nature’s  tender 
evidences  in  Spring. 

“Don’t  let  your  mother  sell  Elmer  any  more  land,” 
he  said. 

“But  how  can  I help  it,  Uncle  Doctor?”  whispered 
the  girl.  “He  acts  as  though  I belong  to  him.  Oh,  I 
am  afraid  of  Elmer,  and  I hate  him!”  she  broke  out. 

The  doctor’s  frown  was  black. 

“If  I were  twenty  years  younger  I should  teach  him 
politeness,  by  taking  him  behind  the  barn  and  shooting 
him!”  Suddenly  he  burst  into  caroling,  as  Mrs.  Mills 
came  in  from  the  shed.  “How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
improve  each  shining  minute?  He  gets  the  drop  on  you 
and  me,  for  when  it  comes  to  a flower,  the  bee  is  the  only 
thing  can  get  in  it ! Oh,  fol-de-rol-de-rol-de-dee.  Well, 
well,  Mira,  I guess  I’ll  go  get  my  bib  and  tucker  on  for 
supper.” 

“Your  supper’s  ready  in  the  kitchen,  Brother  Adam, 
and  you’d  better  go  in  there  and  eat  it.  It’s  late,  and 
I’m  goin’  to  drive  to  town  with  Mattie.”  The  doctor 
made  for  the  kitchen  shed,  and  she  resumed:  “I  haven’t 
any  use  for  girls  gaddin’  after  dark.  You  knew  your 
Cousin  Mattie  was  here,  and  how  she  talks  to  Elmer!” 

Ora  suddenly  turned  to  her  mother  with  a newly- 
summoned  strength  of  purpose.  Had  Mrs.  Mills  known 
it,  she  was  facing  the  sublimated  fire  of  youth  and  joy. 

“I  don’t  mind  what  she  tells  Elmer,  mother.  I don’t 
like  Elmer.” 

“Elmer  Corver’s  the  most  prosperous  young  man  in 
this  county,  yet  you  fool  your  time  with  Don  Shepherd 
that  hasn’t  anything  except  book-learnin’.  What’s  a 
lawyer !” 

“What  does  Cousin  Mattie  mean  about  the  pasture- 
strip,  mother?”  returned  the  girl.  “We  haven’t  any  right 
to  let  this  place  get  away  from  us.  Aunt  Hepsy  says 
these  farms  were  all  one  place,  Mills  property,  and 
Elmer’s  determined  to  get  possession  of  this  one.  Oh, 
mother,  don’t  let  him  have  any  more  of  it !” 

Mrs.  Mills’s  small  eyes  gleamed  angrily,  as  she  drew 
her  bonnet  and  shawl  from  the  closet  and  faced  Ora. 

“Don’t  let  him  have  it?  You  listen  to  me!  The 
Corver  line  has  as  much  right  to  inherit  property  as  the 
Mills  line.  What  does  a baby  like  you  know  about  it? 
This  was  my  husband’s  property,  and  Elmer  Corver 
could  take  over  every  stick  and  stone  tomorrow,  if  he 
chose ! Do  you  suppose  I don’t  know  why  he  doesn’t  try 
to  do  it?  Because  lie’s  set  on  marrying  you;  and  he’ll  do 
it,  too.” 

Ora’s  voice  broke  horrified  from  her. 

“You’ve  been  borrowing  more  money  from  him. 
You’ve  promised  him — something — ” 

“I’ve  had  business  dealin’s  with  Elmer,  and  I’ve 
agreed  it’s  as  well  to  keep  these  two  farms  in  the  family 
by  joinin’  em.  Mattie  says  he  wants  to  foreclose,  any- 
how— ” 

“You  mean,”  said  Ora’s  stifled  voice,  “that  you’ve 
agreed  that  I shall  marry  him.  He’s  always  been  afraid 
of  a deed  turning  up ; Aunt  Hepsy  says  so.  Oh,  how 
could  you,  mother !”  She  shrank  back,  with  her  hands  to 
her  face. 

“Quit  it!”  rasped  Mrs.  Mills’s  voice.  “It’s  time  you 
learned  who  was  owner  here,  and  you’ve  got  to  have  some 
money-sense.  First  it  was  your  notions  about  water- 
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dreams,  then  that  old  door ; couldn’t  stay  in  the  room  ’less 
it  was  bolted. 

“An  old  door !’’  she  added,  tauntingly,  “that  didn’t 
have  anything  outside  ’cept  my  own  river-land.  Now, 
it’s  the  richest  young  man  around  here  and  you  treat  him 
like  dirt ! But  you  shall  marry  Elmer  Corver  before 
summer.  I’ve  given  my  word  to  it.” 

“And  I’ve  given  mine  to  Don  Shepherd,”  said  Ora, 
her  blue  eyes  upon  her  mother’s  angry  ones.  “I’ll  never 
marry  any  one  else  as  long  as  I live,  because  I love  him. 
Oh,  mother,  that  is  something  you  know  nothing  about ! 
Another  thing,  Aunt  Hepsy  says  that  if  the  deed  of  these 
farms  had  been  found,  the  Corvers  wouldn’t  own  an  acre 
of  them.” 

Mrs.  Mills  grimly  lighted  a lantern,  and  tied  her 
bonnet  strings. 

“I  ain’t  botherin’  about  Aunt  Hepsy’s  tales,  and  you 
ain’t  goin’  to  marry  Don  Shepherd.  You  might  as  well 
get  used  to  that!  You’re  beholden  to  me,  and  you’ll  do 
as  I tell  you.  As  for  bein’  afraid  of  things  at  your  age, 
I’ve  had  enough  of  it.”  She  threw  the  door  open  wide, 
disclosing  a square  of  velvety  night.  “It’s  mild  enough; 
you  leave  this  open  till  I come  back.  I guess  I won’t 
have  anybody  around  that  don’t  like  to  stay  here  with  the 
door  unbolted  on  my  own  river-land.” 

With  martial  air,  Mrs.  Mills  stepped  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  Ora  stood  gazing  into  the  door’s  dark  space. 
There  was  silence  in  the  room,  except  for  the  distant 
ripple  of  water,  where  the  river  ran  between  its  narrow 
banks.  Suddenly  she  threw  her  arms  outward. 

“I  hear  it,”  she  muttered.  “The  river!  Oh,  God 
help  me,  help  me!  I’m  afraid  they’ll  make  me  do  it!” 

A few  minutes  later  a caroling  voice  came  in  from 
the  kitchen: 

“Why,  hello,  hello!  A chieftain  to  the  Highlands 
bound  cried,  ‘Boatman,  do  not  tarry-ye,  for  on  the  other 
side  there  is  a maid  determined  to  marry  me,  and  I will 
give  you  one  pound  ten  to  row  me  safely  back  again !’ 
Oh,  fol-de-rol-de-rol-de-dee ! Now,  now,”  broke  off  the 
doctor,  putting  his  candle  on  the  stand,  “what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  prettiest  eyes  in  seven  counties?” 

His  shrewd,  dark  ones  peered  into  Ora’s,  but  a long- 
surcharged  spirit  was  burning  into  expression,  and  she 
turned  a face  like  a white  flame. 

“They  are  going  to  make  me  marry  Elmer.  Mother 
has  promised  him.  She  owes  him  money.  She  has 
always  done  what  she  would  with  me.  She  sneered  at 
my  fear  of  the  river.  Yes,  I am  afraid  of  it!  I always 
wanted  the  door  bolted  for  fear  of  something  on  the 
other  side:  I don’t  know  what,”  she  sobbed.  “She  would 
make  me  stand  in  the  door  at  night  and  listen  to  the 
water,  and  I would  shiver  and  cry  out  with  fear  all  night. 
Now,  it  is  Elmer.  Oh,  Uncle  Doctor,  don’t  let  them 
do  it!” 

“I’m  hanged  if  I will!”  muttered  the  doctor,  simul- 
taneously with  a chuckle  from  the  doorway,  as  a bent 
figure  peered  in,  and  a cracked  voice  exclaimed: 

“Well,  deary-me,  if  the  old  door  ain’t  open,  and  at 
night,  too !” 

“Aunt  Hepsy !”  breathed  Ora. 

“Why,  come  right  in.  Aunt  Hepsy,  come  right  in!” 
The  doctor  led  the  old  woman  to  an  armchair,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  kiss  her  while  putting  a pillow  behind  her. 
“I’m  holding  a little  soiree,  and  you’re  just  in  time.” 

“Thankee,  Adam.  I saw  Miry  and  Mattie  drivin’  to 
town,  and  I says,  ‘It’s  a real  good  time  for  me  to  go  over 
and  pay  a visit !’  So  I come  along  by  the  river,  the 
pasture-strip  Elmer’s  after.  ‘That’s  right,  Elmer,’  says 
I.  ‘You  go  ahead  and  buy  it.  The  dried-up  well’s  on  it!’ 
There’s  nothin’  like  lettin’  a man  think  you’re  givin’ 


him  what  he  wants,  is  there,  Adam?  And  what  Elmer 
wants  is  this  place.  He’s  afeard  a deed  might  turn  up, 
and  he’s  creepin’  nigher  and  nigher  on  little  Ora’s  prop- 
erty !” 

“My  property?”  whispered  Ora.  She  was  curled 
up  on  a stool  beside  Aunt  Hepsy.  “Little  Ora’s  prop- 
erty— Henry’s  child.  I told  Miry  so.  These  farms  were 
deeded  to  the  Mills  line  by  an  Indian  chief.  Great- 
grandmother had  his  name,  and  her  grandmother  told  how 
he  had  signed  it  with  his  arrow  dipped  in  the  blood  of 
his  arm.  It’s  Mills  property,  father  to  daughter,  daugh- 
ter to  son,  straight  down.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  broke  in  the  doctor,  “but  why  let  Elmer 
have  the  pasture-strip  ?” 

“To  keep  him  off  the  house,  Adam.  Elmer  come  to 
me  and  I give  him  a notion  about  that  dried-up  well. 
He’s  set  on  gettin’  his  hands  on  the  place,  with  all  that’s 
on  it.” 

“And  what  might  be  on  it?”  asked  the  doctor. 

“Everything,  I guess,  same  as  in  great-grandmother’s 
grandmother’s  time;  her  father  was  the  child.  This  old 
room  was  the  house.”  Her  dim,  reminiscent  eyes  passed 
over  it.  “The  old  Mills  house.  All  the  stones  had  to  be 
fetched  up  from  the  river’s  bed  then.  It  was  right  here 
it  happened,  out  that  door  leadin’  down  to  the  river.” 

“The  river!”  whispered  Ora,  her  eyes  upon  Aunt 
Hepsy’s  face.  “What  happened?” 

“They  stopped  talkin’  about  her.  The  name  was 
dropped.  The  elders  forbade  it.  They  said  ’twas  ill 
luck,  but  I guess  they  was  some  feared,”  she  rambled  on. 

“Whose  name?”  pursued  Ora’s  suppressed  voice. 

“Why,  Deborah  Mills’s  name,  of  course.  My  great- 
grandmother told  it.  Lawsy-me ! They  think  they  know 
so  much  these  days.  Them  was  the  days  when  things 
happened,  Adam ! Pirate  ships,  too,  right  oif  the  Point 
yonder.  Folks  wouldn’t  walk  alongshore  after  the 
Queen’s  Cup  foundered.  They  said  ’twas  spirits,  but 
there  was  some  knew  better.  Great-grandmother,  she 
knew.” 

The  little  old  woman’s  voice  trailed  off.  She  was 
wrapped  in  a luxury  of  reminiscence.  They  sat  silent, 
and  beyond  the  door  the  river  rippled  in  the  darkness. 
Presently,  she  resumed: 

“No  use  talkin’  to  Miry.  She’s  the  knowin’  kind, 
with  an  eye  for  money,  like  all  Corvers.  Always  callin’ 
Henry’s  property  hers.  She  told  me  to  mind  my  busi- 
ness, and  I done  it.  But — Little  Ora’s  the  image  of 
great-grandmother’s  picture.  The  straight  line’s  all 
alike,  slim  and  white  and  pretty,  like  the  silver  birches. 
‘She’s  got  the  blood !’  I says — ” 

“That  was  me,”  whispered  Ora. 

“Slim  and  white  and  softlike,  no  Corver  blood  in  her. 
I says  to  Miry,  ‘Look  out  for  that  child.  Those  women 
come  to  grief.  Things  kill  ’em !’  I says.  She  told  me 
to  mind  my  business,  but  I kep’  my  eye  on  little  Ora. 
She  wouldn’t  play  around  the  river  like  the  other  chil- 
dren.” 

“I  was  afraid,”  whispered  Ora. 

“I  mind  the  night  she  run  away  from  Miry’s  whip- 
pin’,”  rambled  on  Aunt  Hepsy.  “Donny  Shepherd,  he 
found  her  and  fetched  her  in  to  me.  Adam  come  past, 
and  I says,  ‘Adam,  d’you  hear  that  child?  She’s  got  the 
witch  blood !’  ” 

A smothered  exclamation  broke  from  Ora;  then  she 
found  her  voice: 

“What  was  it  they  did  to  Deborah  Mills?”  she  said, 
tensely. 

Aunt  Hepsy  turned  her  head  for  the  first  time. 

“Why,  it’s  little  Ora ! She’s  got  Deborah  Mills’s 
face.  A lovely  thing  was  Deborah  Mills,  they  said:  a 
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light  in  a dark  place.  All  the  men  mad  about  her.  She 
danced  down  the  lanes,  and  that  was  sin.  The  elders 
cried  her  in  meetin’.  She  defied  ’em,  brave  lass ! One 
was  a Corver,  a hard  man  and  cruel.  He  was  set  on 
marryin’  her,  but  she  flouted  him,  and  rightly.  He 
stirred  up  the  elders.  It  was  a bad  time  for  women  then, 
Adam.  Seemed  like  the  Indian  women  had  it  best.  Men 
were  hard-mouthed,  and  tried  to  buy  their  salvation  by 
strange  ways.  They  come  by  night  and  tied  her  and 
dragged  her  down  to  the  river  to  shrive  her  of  the  witch- 
blood.  ’Twas  out  this  very  door.” 

“The  river!”  broke  from  Ora.  “Yes,  that  was  it!” 
“But  great-grandmother  wouldn’t  speak  at  all.  They 
stopped  her,  because  of  the  ill  luck,  but  I pestered  her 
to  tell  me.” 

Dr.  Adam  suddenly  laid  his  hand  upon  Aunt  Hepsy’s 
wrist. 

“The  night  that  I sent  Ora  to  sleep,”  he  said,  “her 
reason  hung  on  it.  It  came  to  me  then  that  you  might 
know  where  the  old  deed  was  hidden.  Do  you?” 

The  old  woman  chuckled. 

“Land  sakes,  no,  Adam!  How’d  I know?  When 
Deborah  Mills  died — ” 

“How  did  she  die?”  whispered  Ora. 

Aunt  Hepsy  pointed  significantly  out  the  door. 

“Died  of  it,  that  night.  I must  go  now.  Stay  where 
you’re  at,  Adam.  Dark  or  light,  it’s  all  one  to  me.  I 
see  as  well  in  one  as  tother.  Yes,  keep  Elmer  off  the 
old  Mills  house.”  She  hobbled,  muttering,  into  the  dark- 
ness. Then  the  doctor  rose  and  abruptly  closed  the  door. 
“Mother  said  to  leave  it  open,”  murmured  Ora. 

“I  make  a duty  of  doing  what  Mira  tells  me  not  to 
do.”  He  took  her  hand  in  both  of  his.  “My  dear  little 
girl,  on  the  night  of  which  Aunt  Hepsy  tells,  when  you 
ran  away,  you  unconsciously  lent  me  your  will.  Now,  I 
am  a poor  enough  old  chap,  but  I’m  the  only  father  you 
have.  There  is  something  that  I must  do,  and  I want 
you  to  lend  me  your  thoughts.  Will  you  help  me?” 

Ora  looked  up  in  surprise. 

“Why,  of  course,  Uncle  Doctor !”  she  said. 

“Then  sit  here.” 

He  put  her  in  the  armchair  and  drew  the  lamp’s  daz- 
zling disk  forward.  “There  isn’t  too  much  time  before 
the  Philistines  will  be  upon  us !”  he  added,  grimly. 

A few  minutes  later,  in  the  silence  of  the  old  room, 
history  began  to  repeat  itself  in  obedience  to  Dr.  Adam’s 
voice.  He  sat  before  Ora  holding  her  hand,  and  her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  lamp’s  globe. 

“You  are  to  sleep,”  he  was  saying,  “but  you  are  to 
obey  my  voice.  Are  you  asleep  ?” 

“I  am  asleep,”  spoke  the  girl,  faintly. 

“You  are  to  remain  in  this  room,  yet  you  are  to  go 
back — back — back — until  you  find  Deborah  Mills.  Are 
you  going  back?” 

Ora  writhed  painfully  and  moaned: 

“I  have  gone  back.” 

“Find  Deborah  Mills!” 

“It  is  so  far — so  far,”  murmured  the  girl. 

“Find  Deborah  Mills!”  commanded  the  doctor. 

“I  have  found  her,”  came  the  ghost  of  Ora’s  voice. 
“She  is  in  this  room.” 

“What  is  she  doing?” 

“She  comes  down  the  stairs.  . . . She  listens  . . . 
for  the  child,  asleep  upstairs  . . . and— oh,  I am 
afraid !” 

“You  must  not  be  afraid;  you  must  look  on  at  Deb- 
orah Mills.  What  does  she  do?” 

“She  leans  against  the  door,  listening.  She  runs  to 
the  shed  and  brings  a spade  and  pick.  . . . An  old 
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woman  is  spinning  beside  the  fireplace.  . . . Deborah 
Mills  speaks  to  her.” 

“Can  you  hear  what  she  says?” 

Ora  moved  distressfully  and  moaned:  “It  is  so  far — 
so  far  ...” 

“Go  on !”  commanded  the  doctor. 

“She  says:  ‘They  will  come  tonight!’  . . . They 
lift  the  heavy  slabs  from  the  fireplace.  . . . Oh,  they 
are  so  heavy.  . . . They  dig — dig.  . . . Deborah 
Mills  runs  to  the  chimney-closet  and  brings  something. 
. . . A box.  She  puts  it  in  a strange  bowl,  like  a 
block  of  stone,  on  the  hearth.  They  bury  the  bowl  and 
cover  it  with  earth.  They  drag  the  slabs  back.  . . . 
Tbe  old  woman  draws  her  wheel  above  it  and  spins — 
spins.  . . . Deborah  Mills  puts  the  spade  and  pick  out 
of  sight.  She  leans  against  the  door  listening.  ...  I 
cannot  see  her  face.” 

“Go  on !”  demanded  the  doctor. 

“She  cries  aloud:  ‘They  come!  They  come!’  She 
stands  against  the  door,  her  arms  thrown  out.  . . . 
Oh,  I am  afraid!  Afraid!” 

Ora  broke  off,  writhing  and  moaning. 

“You  must  hear  and  see!”  commanded  the  doctor. 
“There  are  voices.  . . . Shouts.  . . . Calls.  But 
she  stands  against  the  door.  . . . Oh,  no!  No!  . . .” 
“What  is  it?” 

“A  man  has  crashed  the  window  in.  He  unbars  it. 
He  leaps  in  and  catches  her  and  kisses  her  . . . laugh- 
ing in  her  face.  . . . Oh,  I know  the  man!  I am 
afraid!” 

“Go  on !” 

“He  throws  the  door  open.  They  rush  in.  . . . 
One  man  has  a paper,  another  has  a rope.  She  clings  to 
the  door,  but  they  strike  her  hands  down  and  tie  them. 
She  calls  aloud:  ‘Into  Thy  hands  I commend  my  spirit!’ 
. . . They  drag  her  out.  . . . Oh,  it  is  so  dark !” 
Ora  broke  off  sobbing. 

“Follow  them!”  commanded  the  doctor. 

“The  man  who  kissed  her — he  ties  her.  . . . The 
water  is  so  cold ! . . . Ah!  I am  drowning!  . . .” 
The  doctor  drew  her  upward  and  pressed  her  eyelids. 
“Ora,  wake  up !”  he  called ; “and  when  you  awaken 
forget  forever  your  fear  of  the  river  and  of  the  door !” 
A sobbing  sigh  shook  the  girl ; she  slipped  into  con- 
sciousness and  sat  up,  bewildered. 

“Has  Aunt  Hepsy  gone?”  she  asked. 

“Well,  Ladybird,  had  a nap?”  chirped  the  doctor,  and 
simultaneously  a whistle  sounded  outside. 

“Don!”  smiled  Ora.  “It’s  Don,  Uncle  Doctor.  Oh, 
may  he  come  in?” 

The  doctor  threw  the  door  open  and  called,  “Shep- 
herd, come  in  here ! Ora  wants  you.” 

A khaki-clad  young  man  with  laughing  eyes  came 
in  out  of  the  darkness. 

“Hello !”  he  said.  “I  saw  the  folks  driving  to  town, 
and  thought  I’d  just  run  over  on  the  chance — ” 

“You  and  Aunt  Hepsy  represent  the  psychic  mo- 
ment,” said  the  doctor. 

“You  see,  doctor,”  began  young  Shepherd,  “I’m  going 
to  marry  Ora  pretty  soon — ” 

“I’ve  no  doubt  of  it,”  interposed  the  doctor,  “but  Mite 
Meetings  don’t  last  forever,  and  I need  a strong  pair  of 
arms  at  once.  You  two  may  have  one  minute  to  decide 
the  date  of  your  wedding,  while  I bring  a shovel  and 
pick  from  the  shed!  Things  have  happened,”  he  added, 
cryptically,  “but  they  aren’t  a circumstance  to  what  is 
going  to  happen !” 

The  consequence  was  that,  about  an  hour  later,  Mrs. 
Mills  unlatched  her  door,  the  door  which  she  had  ordered 
open,  and,  with  Elmer  peering  over  her  shoulder,  con- 
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fronted  the  most  astonishing  sight  that  the  unmanage- 
able old  room  had  framed  since — well,  since  a time  which 
did  not  enter  into  Mrs.  Mills’s  philosophy. 

Ora  and  the  doctor  were  crouched  before  what  ap- 
peared to  be  an  old  stone  bowl  like  none  on  Mrs.  Mills’s 
pantry  shelves.  In  the  place  of  her  dazzling  andirons 
was  a hole,  with  its  great  slabs  overturned.  Dirt  em- 
broidered her  immaculate  floor,  and,  worse  than  all,  Don 
Shepherd,  spade  in  hand,  was  rapidly  returning  the  dirt 
to  the  hole,  and  proceeding  to  readjust  the  slabs  of  stone. 

“That’s  a good  night’s  job,  doctor!”  he  exclaimed,  as 
she  entered.  “I’ll  run  along  now,  and  see  you  about  it 
tomorrow.” 

Before  Mrs.  Mills  could  empty  her  wrath  upon  the 
doctor’s  head,  he  held  aloft  a queer  leaden  box. 

“Behold,  madam,  the  an- 
cient deed  of  the  Mills  prop- 
erty which  conveys  forever  ■ 
to  son  or  daughter,  in  line, 
all  the  Mills  farms,  includ- 
ing that  which  is  now  the 
Corver  property.” 

“That’s  a lie!”  broke  in 
Elmer  Corver,  striding  for- 
ward. “You  let  me  look  at 
that  thing.  Where’d  it  come 
from,  anyhow?” 

But  the  doctor  had  the 
box  under  his  arm.  “Go 
slow,  son,  go  slow ! Deeds 
do  not  lie,  and  I’ll  attend  to 
this  one.  Mr.  Shepherd, 
here,  is  a lawyer,  and  this  is 
as  good  a deed  as  ever  was 
made.  I’ve  no  doubt  but 
Ora  will  make  an  honest 
landlady.” 

Corver’s  face  grew  an 
ugly  purple.  “And  I say  it’s 
a lie,”  he  began,  but  Mrs. 

Mills  leaped  into  the  arena. 

“What’s  in  that  there  old 
bowl?”  she  demanded. 

“Gold,  Mira,  gold.  Enough 
to  pay  off — everything.” 

“What’s  Shepherd  doing 
in  this?”  broke  in  Elmer. 

“What  does  it  mean,  any- 
way ?” 

“He’s  here  because  I 
called  him,”  interrupted  Ora. 

“We’re  going  to  be  married 
soon.” 

“Next  week,  Corver!”  put  in  Don  Shepherd  from 
the  door. 

“So  that’s  it!”  stormed  Elmer.  “Well,  we’ll  match 
you  with  the  best  lawyers.  You’d  better  turn  this  matter 
over  to  me,  Cousin  Mira.  It  looks  like  a faked  up  thing 
anyhow !” 

But  fortune’s  wheel  never  yet  revolved  too  rapidly 
for  Mrs.  Mills  to  leap  aboard  and  ride  as  a life  com- 
muter. Now  she  planted  herself  before  him. 

“See  here,  Elmer  Corver,  you  haven’t  got  a thing  to 
do  with  it!  If  Brother  Adam  says  the  old  deed’s  found, 
it  is.  He  don’t  lie.” 

“Thank  you,  Mira.  Benedictions,  though  belated, 
are  welcome,”  murmured  the  doctor. 

“And  if  he  says  the  property’s  ours — Ora’s — it  is.  . 
That’s  all!  We’ll  talk  it  over  after  the  lawyers  have 
looked  into  it.” 


Elmer  Corver  went  out  with  a harsh  laugh  and  a face 
of  fury,  passing  Ora  in  the  door,  where  she  was  waving 
good-night  to  Don  Shepherd.  Then  Mrs.  Mills,  with 
militant  air,  brought  into  action  a broom  and  dustpan. 

“D’you  mean  to  tell  me,  Brother  Adam,  that  the  old 
thing’s  been  under  our  feet  all  the  time,  in  that  queer 
old  bowl  with  the  old  slabs  on  top  of  it?” 

“An  Indian  maize-bowl,  Mira,  no  one  knows  how  old.” 

“Well,  I don’t  think  much  of  it,  if  ’tis ! Now  we — 
that  is.  Ora — can  buy  out  Mattie  Corver,  if  we  choose. 
I always  did  hate  her  high-handed  ways.  Who  found 
this  thing,  anyhow?” 

The  doctor  rubbed  his  hair,  perplexedly,  before  the 
inevitable. 

“Why,  Mira — you  see  Aunt  Hepsy  happened  in — ” 

“Oh,  I might  lia’  known 
Aunt  Hepsy  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it!”  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Mills. 

“Oh,  no,  Aunt  Hepsy 
didn’t  know  it  was  there.  It 
was — oh,  hang  it,  Mira,  it 
was  the  psychic  action  of 
the  sublimated  mind  set  free. 
Oh,  twinkle,  twinkle,  little 
star,  how  I wonder  what  you 
are,  but  if  I could  get  near 
enough,  no  doubt  I’d  find 
you  plain,  old  stuff ! Oh,  fol- 
de-rol-de-rol-de-dee — ” 
“Brother  Adam,  you’d 
better  go  to  bed,”  returned 
Mrs.  Mills,  severely.  “You 
must  drive  Ora  and  me  to 
town  early  in  the  mornin’. 
I’ll  lock  up  this  gold,  and  I 
s’pose,  in  the  mornin’,  you 
can  talk  sense  about  it.” 

“So  I will,  Mira,  so  I 
will.”  The  doctor  relievedly 
lighted  his  candle  and  pad- 
ded off  upstairs.  But  the 
family  militant  had  not  fin- 
ished; which  only  proves 
that  a ruling  passion  shares 
the  long-lived  distinction  of 
the  cat.  She  turned  upon 
Ora. 

“What’d  you  shut  that 
door  for?”  she  demanded. 

Leaning  against  the  door- 
post, Ora  lifted  luminous, 
happy  eyes. 

“The  door?  Why,  I don’t  know,  mother.  Do  you 
want  it  left  open  tonight?  The  stars  are  lovely.” 

Mrs.  Mills  stared,  broom  in  hand. 

“Well,  that’s  the  first  time  in  your  life  you  didn’t 
want  the  old  door  shut  and  bolted  at  night ! What’s  got 
into  you,  anyhow?” 

But  Ora  was  smiling  dreamily  into  the  night. 

“I’ll  leave  it  open,  mother ; then  we  can  hear  the  river. 

. . . Don  said  next  week,  but  perhaps  he  meant  next 
month.  Then  the  yellow  buds  by  the  river  will  be 
out.” 

At  the  moment  of  this  astounding  utterance,  the 
unique  responsibility  of  an  Indian  maize-bowl  full  of 
gold  was  absorbing  Mrs.  Mills’s  attention,  but  the  doctor, 
pausing  on  the  stairs,  candle  in  hand,  looked  back  and 
winked  knowingly  at  the  door. 

Virginia  Woodzvard  Cloud. 
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DREAMS 


NovJ  let’s  be  gaj)  as  gaj),  because, 

Just  as  fhe  morning  gleams, 

Here  comes  old  Death,  like  Santa  Claus, 
His  pockets  full  of  dreams. 

Old  Death’s  a funn$  sort  of  man — 
Sometimes  he  creeps  . . . so  . . . slovJ — 
Sometimes  he  leaps  as  lightning  can 
When  storm  clouds  grov?  and  blow; 

But  alv?aj)s  he  is  strangely  clad 
And  always  kind,  it  seems — • 

For  though  his  touch  be  sad  or  glad 
His  pack  is  full  of  dreams. 

And  though  the  daj)s  are  long  and  though 
Hire  nights  like  ages  drag, 

We  little  folks  can  always  knov? 

What  dreams  are  in  his  bag. 

So  let’s  be  gaj)  as  gaj),  because, 

Just  as  the  morning  gleams, 

Here  comes  old  Death,  like  Santa  Claus, 
His  pockets  full  of  dreams. 

John  Russell  McCarthy 
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dBEMpMAN 
Bookshel 

Some  Current  War  Verse 
The  present  war  has  meant 
not  only  blood-letting,  but  much 
ink-letting  as  well,  or,  if  you 
prefer,  ink-well  letting.  One 
shudders  to  think  of  the  amount 
of  bad  verse,  not  to  say  bad 
poetry,  that  has  been  perpe- 
trated by  soldiers  innocent  of  art,  amateurs,  would-be 
and  near  poets.  The  romantic  halo  around  the  heads 
of  those  who  have  died  young  and  for  country,  Dulce  ei 
decorum  est,  has  tempered  criticism  not  only  with  mercy 
but  with  admiration  blind  to  all  defects,  and  verse  vol- 
umes have  been  lauded  to  the  skies  which,  under  normal 
conditions,  would  have  fallen  still-born  from  the  press. 
That  is  the  plain  truth,  though  perhaps  the  time  has  not 
come  to  tell  it  without  seeming  ungenerous. 

Certain  books  before  me  breed  these  reflections. 
Henry  Van  Dyke’s  “Golden  Stars  and  Other  Verses,” 
to  be  sure,  contains  one  good  poem  in  the  dozen  making 
up  the  volume:  “The  Peaceful  Warrior.”  It  has  breadth, 
dignity,  felicity,  and  makes  a more  than  momentary  ap- 
peal. But  the  remainder  of  the  little  collection  hardly 
seems  up  to  the  mark,  and  the  author  apologetically  in- 
cludes them  as  a “wayside  record,”  as  if  aware  of  the 
fact.  Instinctively,  one  goes  back  to  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s 
“America  for  Me”  of  a decade  ago,  glad  that  he  has 
registered  vitally  in  such  an  utterance. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  McCrae’s  book  must  be  read  with 
attention  and  interest,  for  the  author  of  “In  Flanders 
Fields”  commands  our  respect.  It  is  one  of  the  unques- 
tionably first-rate  things  evoked  by  the  war.  Yet  one 
realizes,  after  carefully  going  through  the  volume,  that 
that  lovely,  inspiring  lyric  is  the  ten-strike  of  a man  who 
here  is  memorialized  in  a number  of  workman-like  pieces 
of  adequate  art  and  some  happiness  of  conception,  but 
not  by  any  means  really  distinguished  poetic  utterance. 
Here  the  pathos  of  death  qualifies  judgment,  and  makes 
the  truth  difficult.  But  McCrae  is  lucky  to  have  left  one 
poem  so  indubitably  fine.  The  memoir  by  his  friend, 
Sir  Andrew  Macphail,  gives  us  a warm  sense  of  the 
man’s  fineness  as  soldier  and  human  being,  and  the  super- 
lative of  praise  awarded  to  the  artist  can  easily  be  under- 
stood and  forgiven.  There  are  portraits  to  bring  him 
nearer. 

Professor  Beers,  in  introducing  Captain  Cooper’s 
verse  offering,  says  it  can  stand  upon  its  own  merit  as 
art,  though  the  deplored  death  of  the  gallant  young  man 
in  service  lends  an  added  interest.  Accepting  his  point, 
and  trying  to  detach  life  and  letters,  it  is  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  verse  never  for  a moment  rises  above  the 
level  of  average  academic  performance  by  one  who  is 
trained  in  the  forms  and  reacts  pleasantly  to  obvious 
motives.  Of  the  denotements  of  poetry  in  the  higher 
sense,  it  is  absolutely  devoid.  Viewed  as  a memorial, 
the  book  has  its  raison  d’etre,  hardly  otherwise. 

The  same  is  true  of  Will  Stokes’s  “Songs  of  the  Serv- 
ices,” the  difference  being  that,  possessed  of  far  less 
technic  and  culture,  the  writer  turns  off  honest  doggerel 
that  at  times  has  a rough-and-ready  ring  and  movement 
to  it  not  without  an  agreeable  effect.  Recited  in  the 
camp,  one  can  understand  how  such  work  might  find  its 
place;  subjected  to  the  cold  test  of  print,  the  non-literary 


ephemerality  of  it  is  plainly  revealed.  Mr.  Stokes  is  a 
chief  yeoman  in  the  United  States  navy;  at  his  best,  as 
a versifier,  he  is  Kipling  by  a far  remove,  or  Service- 
and-water. 

It  would  not  be  fair,  in  any  full  statement  concerning 
the  registration  of  the  war  in  song,  not  to  say  that  some 
very  noble  poetry  has  come  forth,  as  it  were,  from  the 
very  mouths  of  the  guns,  and  from  “the  dim,  sweet 
mystery”  of  chloroform  in  the  hospitals.  “Out  of  the 
strong  shall  come  forth  the  sweet”  has  surely  been  illus- 
trated and  verified.  Some  of  the  famous  poets  have 
worthily  spoken:  Kipling  in  “The  Choice,”  for  example; 
Masefield  in  “August,  1914,”  almost,  if  not  quite,  the 
finest  poetic  product  of  the  whole  vast,  bloody  upheaval. 
The  war,  too,  has  made  some  poets:  Brooke,  Seeger;  or 
added  laurels,  as  in  the  case  of  Kilmer,  or  Winifred 
Betts,  whose  “The  Spires  of  Oxford”  is  one  of  the  very 
few  perfect  bits  of  verse  inspired  by  the  struggle.  Rob- 
ert W.  Service  has  done  some  notable  things;  and  the 
poem  “Magpies  in  Picardy,”  signed  merely,  “by  a soldier 
somewhere  in  France,”  and  later  attributed  to  Tipuca,  an 
apparent  pen-name,  strikes  me  as  truly  great.  Let  me 
add  that  I have  seen  nothing  better  than  Le  Gallienne’s 
“After  the  War,”  of  the  poems  which  look  ahead  and 
spiritually  take  account  of  stock.  And  these  are  but  a 
few  of  many  that  deserve  chronicling,  and  will  doubtless 
get  into  the  anthologies.  Therefore,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  the  collections  so  rapidly  multiplying — over  a dozen 
have  already  been  printed — teem  with  banalities  and 
commonplaceness.  Out  of  the  mass  of  mediocre  material, 
enough  will  remain  fitly  to  record  this  grim  experience 
in  the  emotional  and  imaginative  realms  of  music-by- 
words. Richard  Burton. 

“Golden  Stars,’’  by  Henry  Van  Dyke;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York;  50  cents  net. 

“In  Flanders  Fields,”  by  John  McCrae;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York;  $1  net. 

“After  Glow,”  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Jr.;  Yale  University  Press, 
New  Haven;  $1  net. 

“Songs  of  the  Services,”  by  Will  Stokes;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany, New  York;  $1.50  net. 

* * 

Guarantees  of  Peace 

This  is  the  third  in  the  series  of  messages  and  ad- 
dresses of  President  Wilson,  “Why  We  Are  at  War” 
and  “In  Our  First  Year  of  War.”  “Guarantees  of 
Peace”  includes  the  President’s  important  utterances 
from  January  31,  1918,  to  December  2,  1918,  and  in- 
cludes, in  the  appendix,  the  corrected  text  of  the  armis- 
tice. The  book  contains  not  only  such  important  speeches 
as  Wilson’s  address  to  Congress,  February  11,  1918,  his 
pledge  of  help  to  Russia  (March  11,  1918),  “Force  to 
the  Utmost  for  Right”  (April  6,  1918),  and  “Impartial 
Justice  the  Price  of  Peace”  (September  27,  1918),  but 
also  his  famous  question  in  reply  to  the  German  chan- 
cellor, October  8,  1918,  followed  by  the  “Reply  to  Ger- 
many” of  October  14,  and  “Reply  to  Austria,”  October 
19,  signed  by  Lansing  as  Secretary  of  State. 

Even  his  most  constant  detractors  acknowledge  the 
beauty  of  Woodrow  Wilson’s  diction,  the  spell  of  his 
style.  They  are  accustomed  to  take  refuge  in  the  sneer, 
“Oh,  yes,  he  talks  well.”  Well,  indeed!  As  the  re- 
reading of  these  great  addresses  recalls  their  effect  upon 
the  world — the  stirring  of  England  at  the  voicing  of 
English  ideals  better  than  any  Englishman  had  voiced 
them;  the  undermining  of  German  morale,  as  these  ap- 
peals to  justice  and  freedom  filtered  through  to  the 
German  people;  the  response  of  France  to  the  challenges 
.of  the  American  President;  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  hope  they  lit  in  the  hearts  of  millions  in 
Europe,  millions  in  the  obscure,  oppressed,  enfettered 
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“little  peoples”  to  whom  they  brought  a 
vision  of  what  might  be  if  this  new 
world-leader  spoke  for  the  Republic  of 
the  West.  There  is  no  parallel  in  history 
to  the  far-reaching  power  of  speech. 
Never  has  the  spell  of  the  spoken  word 
been  flung  so  far.  To  Woodrow  Wilson 
has  been  given  the  power  to  blend  the 
aspirations  of  his  age  with  elevation  and 
clarity  of  expression.  But,  of  course, 
being  a “professor,”  it  is  a little  thing 
that  he  “talks  well” — behold  what  great 
things  our  politicians,  our  engineers,  our 
“captains  of  industry”  DO ! 

C.  B.  Newton. 
“Guarantees  of  Peace,”  by  Woodrow  Wil- 
son; Harper  & Brothers,  New  York;  $1  net. 

* * 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  CHAPDELAINES 

Reading  “The  Flower  of  the  Chapde- 
laines”  is  like  spending  a fortnight  in  the 
company  of  delightful  and  unusual  peo- 
ple in  a beautifully  out-of-the-way  place, 
to  which  the  stress  of  world-events  pene- 
trates only  in  softened  whispers.  Little 
happens  during  the  pleasant  sojourn  be- 
yond a few  excursions,  many  conversa- 
tions, the  reading  of  three  old  manu- 
scripts which  are  foredoomed  never  to  see 
publication,  and  the  pointlessly  postponed 
acceptance  of  the  usual  sort  of  hero  by 
Aline,  “the  flower.”  But  that  little  has 
the  enchantment  of  the  Cable  manner  in 
combination  with  the  old-worldly  charm 
of  shadowy  fragments  of  history,  and 
ghosts  of  bygone  romances  haunting  the 
Vieux  Carre  of  New  Orleans  which  he  has 
made  his  own. 

“The  Flower  of  the  Chapdelaines,”  by  George 
W.  Cable;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York;  $1.35  net. 

* * 

PINERO 

The  second  volume  of  Pinero’s  social 
plays  has  appeared,  containing  “Iris” 
and  “The  Gay  Lord  Quex,”  with  the 
customary  ecstatic  eulogy  by  Clayton 
Hamilton.  Pinero  seems  to  be  sliding  a 
bit  to  the  background  in  general  opinion, 
but  something  more  than  superlative 
technical  skill  insures  permanence  to  his 
work.  These  two  plays  represent  oppo- 
site aspects  of  his  finest  accomplishment. 
“Social  Plays  of  Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  Volume 
II,”  edited  by  Clayton  Hamilton;  E.  P. 
Dutton  & Company,  New  York;  $2  net. 

* * 

CHINESE  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT 

A remarkable  series  of  lectures  on 
Chinese  life  and  thought,  delivered  un- 
der the  auspices  of  a language  school 
in  Peking,  has  been  put  into  book  form, 
with  a scholarly  foreword  by  Sir  John 
Jordan,  British  minister  to  China.  The 
lecturers  comprise  some  of  the  best- 
known  native  and  foreign  diplomats,  lit- 
erati, educators,  missionaries,  engineers 
and  travellers,  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  life  of  the  turbulent  Far  East- 
ern republic.  The  papers  are  not  of 
equal  value  or  interest,  but  each  has  its 
own  peculiar  worth,  and  is  by  a master 
of  the  subject. 

“Some  Aspects  of  Chinese  Life  and 
Thought”;  KuangHsueh  Publishing  House, 
Peking,  China;  $1  net. 

* * 

INTERAMERICAN  TRADE 

A.  Hyatt  Verrill,  a voluminous  writer 
on  the  affairs  historical,  economical  and 
political  of  Central  and  South  America, 
has  just  brought  out  a revised  edition  of 
his  earlier  work  under  the  title,  “South 
and  Central  American  Trade  Conditions 
of  Today.”  The  volume,  as  its  author 
says  in  his  introduction,  is  intended  as 
a handbook  for  all  those  interested  in 


the  question  of  South  American,  or  more 
properly  Latin  American,  trade.  Mr. 
Verrill  writes  as  one  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  southern  continent’s  peoples 
and  countries,  and  his  work  has  distinct- 
ly greater  value  than  most  similar  in- 
formation available  for  North  Ameri- 
cans, so  much  of  which  is  the  product  of 
tourists  writing  with  a biased  and  poorly- 
enlightened  northern  point  of  view. 

“South  and  Central  American  Trade  Condi- 
tions of  Today,”  by  A.  Hyatt  Verrill;  Dodd, 
Mead  & Company,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 


Books  Received 

“The  Strange  Case  of  Cavendish,”  by  Ran- 
dall Parrish;  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York;  $1.50  net. 

“The  Pelicans,”  by  E.  M.  Delafield;  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  New  York;  $1.75  net. 

“Bits  of  Background  in  One-Act  Plays,” 
by  Emma  Beatrice  Brunner;  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  New  York;  $1  net. 

“Caesar  or  Nothing,”  by  Pio  Baroja,  trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish  by  Louis  How;  Al- 
fred A.  Knopf,  New  York;  $1.75  net. 

“The  American  Language,”  by  H.  I,. 
Mencken;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York;  $4 
net. 

“The  Man  Who  Couldn’t  Sleep,”  by  Ar- 
thur Stringer;  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  In- 
dianapolis; $1.75  net. 

“Alcohol  and  the  Human  Race,”  by  Rich- 
mond Pearson  Hobson;  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York;  $1.25  net. 

“The  Resurrected  Nations,”  by  Isaac  Don 
Levine;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York:  $1.60  net. 

“War  Aims  and  Peace  Ideals,”  selections 
in  prose  and  verse  illustrating  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  modern  world;  edited  by  Tucker 
Brooke  and  Henry  Seidel  Canby;  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  Haven;  $1.80  net. 

“World-Power  and  Evolution,”  by  Ells- 
worth Huntington;  Yale  University  Press, 
New  Haven;  $2.50  net. 

“Escape  and  Fantasy,”  by  George  Ros- 
trevor;  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York; 
$1  net. 

“The  War  Garden  Victorious,”  by  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

“Letters  of  Harry  James  Smith”;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston;  $2  net. 

“Spiritualism,  Its  History,  Phenomena  and 
Doctrine,”  by  J.  Arthur  Hill;  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York;  $2  net. 

“The  Man  of  Kerioth,”  by  Robert  Nor- 
wood; George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York; 
$1.25  net. 

“In  Orchard  Glen,”  by  Marian  Keith; 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York;  $1.50 
net. 

“Connecticut  in  Transition,”  by  Richard  J. 
Purcell;  Oxford  University  Press;  American 
Historical  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“The  City  of  Comrades,”  by  Basil  King; 
Harper  & Brothers,  New  York;  $1.75  net. 

“ ‘Busy,’  The  Life  of  an  Ant,”  by  Walter 
Flavius  McCaleb;  Harper  & Brothers,  New 
York;  75  cents  net. 

“Humoresque,”  by  Fannie  Hurst;  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

“What  We  Eat  and  What  Happens  to  It,” 
by  Philip  B.  Hawk;  Harper  & Brothers,  New 
York;  $1.35  net. 

“A  Short  History  of  Rome,”  by  Guglielmo 
F’errero  and  Corrado  Barbagallo;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam’s Sons,  New  York;  $1.90  net. 

“The  Kiltartan  Poetry  Book,”  prose  trans- 
lations from  the  Irish,  by  Lady  Gregory;  G. 
P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York;  $1.25  net. 

“The  Great  Hunger,"  by  Johan  Bojer; 
Moffat,  Yard  & Company,  New  York;  $1.60 
net. 

“Yvette  and  Ten  Other  Stories,”  by  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  translated  by  Mrs.  John  Gals- 
worthy; Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York;  $1.60 
net. 

“Modern  Japan,”  by  Amos  S.  and  Susanne 
W.  Hershey;  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  In- 
dianapolis; $1.50  net. 

“Convention  and  Revolt  in  Poetry,”  by 
John  Livingston  Lowes;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston;  $1.75  net. 

“Dreams  and  Gibes,”  by  Edward  Sapir; 
The  Gorham  Press,  Boston. 

“The  Firebrand  of  Bolshevism,”  by  Prin- 
cess Catherine  Radziwill;  Small,  Maynard  & 
Company,  Boston;  $2  net. 

“The  Grand  Fleet  1914-16,  Its  Creation, 
Development  and  Work,”  by  Admiral 
Viscount  Jellicoe  of  Scapa;  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York;  $6  net. 

“The  Rocking  Horse,”  by  Christopher  Mor- 
ley;  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York; 
$1.25  net. 

“Forty  Days  in  1914,”  by  Major-General 
Sir  F.  Maurice;  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York;  $2  net. 

“The  New  Day,”  by  Scudder  Middleton; 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  $1  net. 
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“The  Clayhanger  Trilogy etc. 

He  had  about  him  the  air  of  having 
been  born  to  greatness:  a nonentity, 
at  first,  in  Chelsea,  George  Cannon, 
fresh  from  the  historic  Five  Towns, 
meant  in  the  end  to  yield  to  nobody 
in  distinction  and  renown. 

Mounting  through  succeeding  strata 
of  literary,  artistic,  political  and 
fashionable  society,  George  became 
familiar  with  the  organic  existence 
of  London  from  the  inside,  together 
with  brilliant  glimpses  of  Paris, 
where  reside  the  parents  of  the 
strange  girl  whom  he  marries.  There 
is  another  girl,  too,  in  the  story,  and 
the  complications  of  George’s  exist- 
ence between  the  two  produce  a strik- 
ing drama. 

The  novel  closes  with  that  dramatic 
touch  of  naturalism  which  is  at  all 
times  the  finger-print  of  Bennett’s 
soundest  art. 

$1.50  net. 
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THE  OPEN  DOOR  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

It  was  Britain  which  drove  piracy  off 
the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  estab- 
lished and  maintained  order  along  its 
coasts,  charted  and  buoyed  and  improved 
the  approaches  to  its  infrequent  road- 
steads and  to  the  all-important  water- 
ways of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Karun  River  that  flows  into  them 
below  their  confluence.  Almost  all  the 
trade  had  been  for  some  generations  past 
in  the  hands  of  British  pioneers,  while 
a large  number  of  British  Indians  had 
become  permanent  settlers,  many  of 
them  thrifty  and  peaceful  traders,  many 
also  Shiah  Mohammedans  attracted  by  the 
sanctity  of  the  historic  shrines  specially 
connected  with  that  particular  sect  of 
Islam. 

Yet  so  faithful  was  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  the  principle  of  the  “open 
door”  by  which  foreigners  have  been  al- 
lowed throughout  the  British  Empire  and 
in  all  its  possessions  and  protectorates 
exactly  the  same  rights  as  British  sub- 
jects themselves  enjoy,  that  it  never  at 
any  time  refused  to  come  to  a friendly 
understanding  with  Germany;  though 
only  on  terms  of  equal  treatment,  which 
she  was,  on  the  other  hand,  determined 
not  to  concede,  since  equality  of  treat- 
ment was  incompatible  with  her  own  pur- 
pose of  dominion. 

British  opposition  to  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way went  seldom  further  than  to  dis- 
countenance the  co-operation  of  British 
capital,  which  Germany  badly  wanted  to 
secure  in  the  London  market  for  a costly 
and  adventurous  enterprise  conceived 
solely  in  her  own  interests.  British  min- 
isters were  indeed  so  anxious  to  deprive 
Germany  of  the  slightest  shadow  of  ex- 
cuse for  the  charge  that  they  were  re- 
fusing her  her  legitimate  “place  in  the 
sun”  that  just  before  the  war  broke  out 
in  1914  they  had  subscribed  to  an  agree- 
ment with  her  by  which  she  would  have 
secured  virtually  all  she  had  ever  asked 
for,  except  a terminus  on  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

It  was  never  completed,  ostensibly  be- 
cause the  German  government  objected 
to  its  being  made  public;  but  in  reality 
we  now  know,  because  the  negotiations 
had  only  been  pursued  by  Germany  in 
order  to  fool  the  British  government 
while  she  was  completing  her  prepara- 
tion for  war. 

— Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  in  Asia. 

* * 


JAPANESE  EDITORIAL  SAGACITY 

The  present  war  has  convinced  me  more 
than  ever  of  the  correctness  of  my  views 
that  Japan’s  policy  in  the  future  must  be 
based  on  peace  and  justice.  On  account 
of  the  mistaken  actions  resorted  to  by  a 
section  of  the  Japanese,  Japan  has  come 
to  be  misunderstood  by  many  countries 
of  the  world  and  incurred  suspicion  as  if 
she  were  harboring  aggressive  designs. 

So  long  as  this  suspicion  and  misunder- 
standing remain  unremoved,  Japan  will 
be  placed  in  a most  disadvantageous  po- 
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sition,  and  collision  with  the  United  States 
will  remain  a standing  menace.  There  is 
no  disguising  the  fact  that  prior  to  the 
war  the  Japanese  did  not  believe  in  the 
military  strength  of  America,  but  the 
present  titanic  struggle  has  demonstrated 
beyond  all  doubt  the  error  of  the  Japanese 
estimate. 

The  United  States  has  become  a great 
military  power  at  a bound,  and  her  navy 
is  only  second  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  financial  resources  of  America  are 
something  tremendous.  It  is  stated  that 
America  could  have  kept  the  war  going 
for  a quarter  of  a century  at  the  rate  of 
expenditure  which  she  reported  for  the 
first  year. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Americans  are  as 
great  spiritually  as  their  country  is  al- 
most limitless  in  her  resources.  Just 
imagine  that  the  Americans — whom  some 
Japanese  think  are  slavish  worshippers  of 
Mammon — worked  for  their  country  at 
an  allowance  of  one  dollar  a year;  they 
endured  the  hardships  of  meatless  and 
wheatless  days  in  order  to  obtain  a sup- 
ply of  surplus  provisions  available  for 
the  allies;  and  no  dissentient  voice  was 
raised  against  the  proposed  restriction  of 
the  manufacture  of  liquor.  The  material 
and  spiritual  sacrifices  made  by  the 
Americans  in  the  cause  of  the  war  as  evi- 
denced in  these  and  other  things  are  real- 
ly wonderful,  showing,  as  they  do,  the 
greatness  of  America  and  her  people. 

In  comparison  with  what  America  is 
doing,  Japan’s  achievements  in  the  past, 
however  admirable  in  themselves,  are 
dwarfed  into  insignificance.  It  would  be 
the  height  of  absurdity  for  Japan  to  pick 
a quarrel  with  such  a great  country  with- 
out a sufficient  casus  belli.  Japan  must 
avoid  collision  with  America  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

From  this  standpoint  I have  been  in- 
sisting all  along  on  the  importance  of 
maintaining  China’s  independence,  her 
territorial  integrity  and  the  open  door,  as 
these  are  the  principles  on  which  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  is  based.  For 
this  reason  I have  been  advocating  the 
necessity  of  making  all  political  loans  to 
China  through  the  syndicate  of  four  pow- 
ers, and  that  America  be  invited  to  rejoin 
the  group.  I have  also  been  opposing  the 
acquisition  in  China  by  any  country  of 
rights  or  concessions  that  tend  to  obstruct 
enterprises  of  other  countries  in  develop- 
ing the  natural  resources  of  China. 

— Professor  Suyehiro,  of  Kyoto  Univer- 
sity, in  Asahi  (Osaka,  Japan). 

* * 

THE  BOLIVIAN  SEACOAST 

Bolivia’s  claims  to  the  littoral  territory 
ceded  to  Chile  in  1884  may  be  a proper 
subject  for  arbitration,  but  the  intention 
which  a Paris  dispatch  attributes  to  her 
of  setting  up  a claim  for  it  “under  the 
doctrine  of  President  Wilson  that  nations 
are  entitled  to  an  outlet  to  the  sea,”  is 
curious.  There  is  no  such  “doctrine”  in 
the  Fourteen  Points,  unless  Bolivia  argues 
that  because  Poland  and  Serbia  should 
have  “free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea,” 
therefore  Bolivia  should. 

The  economic  strangulation  of  the  Bal- 
kan states  and  of  Poland  by  the  central 
powers  is  a special  problem  requiring  the 
special  solution  which  Mr.  Wilson  pro- 
poses. Should  Bolivia  be  threatened  with 
a similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  Chile,  doubt- 
less the  League  of  Nations  would  furnish 
the  remedy:  insist  that  the  economic  bar- 
rier be  removed. 

There  is  no  “doctrine”  of  Mr.  Wilson 


that  applies  in  the  sense  assumed  by 
Bolivia,  if  there  be  some  obiter  dictum 
upon  which  she  relies.  The  proposal,  if 
serious,  is  but  a revival  of  the  Peruvian- 
Bolivian  case  against  Chile.  By  the  treaty 
of  1904  with  Chile,  Bolivia  has  access  to 
the  sea,  the  right  to  build  custom-houses. 

Switzerland,  too,  is  reported,  correctly 
or  incorrectly,  to  have  made  some  rather 
shadowy  proposals,  as  if  it  were  the  duty 
of  the  Peace  Conference  to  put  inland 
countries  on  the  seacoast.  Freedom  of 
communication  and  outlet  there  must  be 
for  them;  but  some  of  the  prattle  about 
access  to  the  sea  brings  to  mind  the 
grandee  of  an  inland  Massachusetts  town 
whose  commerce  he  was  eager  to  build 
up.  “Mr.  Moderator,  I move  you,  Sir, 
that  East  Bridgewater  be  and  hereby  is 
declared  a seaport  town.” 

- — New  York  Times. 
* * 

INDIA  WITHOUT  A GARRISON 

If  proof  were  needed  of  the  hold  which 
Britain  has  on  India,  not  by  force,  but 
by  the  magic  of  race  genius  and  just  gov- 
ernment, it  is  furnished  by  the  great  war. 
When  it  broke  out  there  were  eighty  thou- 
sand seasoned  troops  in  India,  the  normal 
garrison.  Within  a few  weeks  practically 
the  whole  of  that  garrison  was  withdrawn 
for  service  in  France  and  elsewhere,  and 
was  replaced  as  opportunity  offered  by 
territorial  units  from  England. 

Until  these  territorial  units  were  ac- 
climatized, and  fully  trained  and 
equipped,  India  was  practically  without  a 
British  garrison.  Was  there  an  insurrec- 
tion? Was  there  a rising,  however  small, 
such  as  might  be  expected  against  a 
tyrannical  government  unbacked  by 
force?  Not  a glimmer.  A few  frothy 
orators,  a few  predatory  schemers  per- 
haps, but  of  a popular  upheaval  not  a 
sign. 

— The  Argus  (Melbourne,  Australia). 
* * 

THE  STATUS  OF  CHIXa’s  WOMEN 

The  position  of  women,  so  far  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  is  concerned,  is  set- 
tled; but  there  are  women  in  other  na- 
tions who  will  soon  begin,  if  they  have  not 
already  begun,  to  contrast  their  own 
status  with  that  of  their  sisters  who  have 
been  granted  the  franchise. 

(Continued  on  page  /fl9.) 
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Tailoring  as  an  Art 

CL  After  thirteen  years  in  the  tailoring 
business  at  112  South  Fifth  Street, 
CARL  F.  STRUCK  announces  his  re- 
moval to  handsome  new  quarters  at 
612  Second  Avenue  South,  ground 
floor,  Metropolitan  Bank  Building. 
This  new  location  permits  him  to  give 
even  better  service  to  his  patrons  in 
modern  tailoring.  The  same  expert 
staff  will  be  on  hand  to  look  after 
customers’  requirements,  giving  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  straight  military 
lines  which  will  characterize  smart 
clothes  this  season. 
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Speculation  is  increasing  in  response 
to  a growing  belief  that  the  country  is 
in  for  better  times,  and  that  there  will 
be  increased  public  absorption  of  high- 
grade  securities  before  long.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  stock  market  is  quite  remark- 
able, and  shows  that,  while  there  is  noth- 
ing approaching  a runaway  market,  there 
is  a strong  inquiry  for  really  good  se- 
curities. There  are  numerous  indications 
of  returning  confidence  and  the  very 
genuine  belief  that  public  interest  in  the 
stock  market  will  broaden  soon  after  the 
Victory  Liberty  Loan  has  been  floated. 

HIGHER  PRICES 

Seasoned  industrial  stocks  are  being 
taken  in  large  blocks,  the  absorption  be- 
ing- by  people  who  are  ordinarily  shrewd 
in  their  stock  market  operations.  In 
many  quarters  there  is  a growing  belief 
that  the  country  is  in  for  better  times, 
and  that  there  will  be  many  interesting 
loan  announcements  in  the  near  future. 
Many  corporations  are  in  need  of  funds 
and,  unless  they  receive  what  they  re- 
quire to  finance  their  engagements,  it 
will  be  difficult  for  them  to  take  care  of 
the  larger  business  which  is  developing 
in  the  United  States. 

One  factor  of  influence  has  been  the 
feeling  that  a peace  compact  was  not 
far  off.  Although  some  concern  has  been 
felt  over  the  growth  of  Bolshevism 
abroad,  the  feeling  is  that  this  difficulty 
will  abate,  just  like  other  crazes  have  lost 
their  hold  in  years  gone  by. 

FINANCING  FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  whole  country  is  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  foreign  trade  outlook.  The 
belief  prevails  that  enormous  wealth  will 
come  to  the  United  States  as  a result  of 
the  appalling  outstanding  credit  balance 
in  favor  of  this  country.  It  looks  as  if 
the  foreign  nations  would  have  to  take 
some  years  to  pay  these  loans  off,  and 
to  make  anything  like  a good  showing  in 
the  foreign  trade  fields.  American  ex- 
porters, however,  are  not  taking  too  much 
for  granted  in  their  efforts  to  capture 
the  foreign  markets. 

The  country’s  business  is  making  good 
progress.  There  never  was  a time  when 
home  and  foreign  enterprise  was  better 
organized  than  it  is  today.  The  market 
is  headed  for  better  things,  and  it  looks 
as  if  important  developments  in  the  stock 
market  might  be  expected  before  long. 

CROPS  AND  NATIONAL  WEALTH 

The  crop  showing  is  about  as  favorable 
as  the  trade  had  been  led  to  expect.  The 
position  of  winter  wheat  is  considered 
very  remarkable.  All  this  represents 
genuine  wealth,  since  hard-headed  invest- 
ors realize  that  sustained  prosperity  in 
the  last  analysis  must  depend  upon  the 
good  times  of  the  harvesting  sections. 

The  farmers  are  beginning  spring  op- 
erations with  a rush,  in  the  belief  that 
this  year  will  be  another  period  of  high 
profits  and  great  agricultural  activity. 
The  rest  of  the  world  is  in  dire  need  of 
American  food  supplies.  Immense  ship- 
ments are  being  made,  but  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  more  will  be  sent,  and  that  the 


market  will  hold  strong  under  the  influ- 
ence of  broad  domestic  and  foreign  buy- 
ing. 

THE  SPRING  RISE 

Wall  Street  has  had  several  weeks  of 
advancing  prices.  The  stock  market  has 
shown  a great  deal  of  sustained  strength 
and,  although  there  has  not  been  broad 
buying  by  outsiders,  there  has  been  a 
sufficient  inquiry  in  speculative  quarters 
to  establish  the  market  upon  a material- 
ly higher  price  level.  It  is  felt  that  this 
advance  may  put  the  market  a great 
deal  higher,  but  the  rise  will  not  be  with- 
out interruptions. 

ANTI-TRUST  SUITS 

Settlement  of  the  government’s  anti- 
trust suit  brought  against  the  Corn  Prod- 
ucts Refining  Company  on  November 
30,  1916,  has  had  a good  influence  upon 
sentiment.  It  is  believed  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  administration  will  not 
force  any  thoroughgoing  disturbance  of 
this  kind,  and  that  other  litigation  of 
the  same  sort  will  be  abandoned.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  each  case  must  be 
judged  by  itself. 

It  is  foolish  for  the  public  to  lay  down 
hard  and  fast  rules,  when  they  are  not 
familiar  with  all  the  conditions.  The 
anti-trust  bugaboo  has  been  a difficult 
influence  to  contend  with  for  some  years. 
There  have  been  reports  for  some  time 
that  the  government  would  drop  various 
suits,  and  that  it  would  seek  in  every 
way  to  build  up  and  thus  make  good  for 
the  losses  caused  by  the  uneasiness  inci- 
dent to  the  carrying  out  of  a broad 
campaign. 

MORE  BONDS 

x\n  initial  two  hundred  million  dollar 
issue  of  bonds  has  been  put  out  by  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reimbursing  itself  for  the  large 
outlays  made  for  the  railroads,  and  also 
in  the  effort  to  promote  foreign  trade 
in  this  country.  It  looks  as  if  this  great 
corporation  would  become  a large  factor 
in  the  reconstruction  of  war  industries. 
At  the  time  that  this  organization  was 
proposed,  its  critics  found  many  objec- 
tions to  it  and  fear  was  expressed  in 
many  quarters  that  the  funds  of  the 
concern  would  be  used  for  purposes  of 
stock  market  speculation. 

None  of  these  gloomy  forebodings 
have  been  realized,  however,  as  the  lend- 
ing operations  have  been  well  handled 
by  a competent  board  of  directors.  By 
offering  a five  per  cent  bond  which  is  vir- 
tually tax  exempt,  to  run  for  one  year, 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  has  helped 
the  market  rather  than  hindered  it. 

NEW  VICTORY  LOAN 

A good  deal  of  interest  is  being  shown 
in  the  forthcoming  flotation  of  govern- 
ment bonds.  It  is  felt  that  these  bonds 
must  be  supported,  and  that  they  must 
be  well  absorbed  by  the  public.  It  looks 
as  if  the  investment  demand  for  safe 
bonds  would  increase  in  the  near  future. 
In  discussing  the  outlook,  a well-known 
Wall  Street  expert  made  these  signifi- 
cant comments: 

“I  believe  that  the  stock  market  will 
develop  interestingly  in  the  near  future. 
The  fact  is  that  this  country  is  so  rich 
that  it  scarcely  knows  what  to  do  with 
its  wealth.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
our  crop  production  this  year  will  break 
all  valuation  records.  General  business 
is  being  done  conservatively,  and  there 
is  no  disposition  to  overdo  things. 

“Every  one  knows  that  there  have  been 
a good  many  things  to  contend  with,  and 
that  the  market  has  been  exposed  to  all 


tbe  uncertainties  of  the  readjustment 
period.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
however,  the  market  has  advanced  sharp- 
ly, until  it  has  now  been  firmly  estab- 
lished upon  a much  better  price  basis. 

“I  do  not  know  how  much  farther  this 
movement  will  go,  but  I cannot  see  the 
end  yet.  There  is  a vast  amount  of  good 
news  in  the  country  to  offset  the  bad  news. 
The  market  is  headed  for  better  times 
and  better  things.  The  declaration  of 
peace  will  be  an  immense  bullish  argu- 
ment. I look  forward  to  increased  specu- 
lation following  that  announcement. 

“Besides  this,  it  looks  as  if  the  specu- 
lative pools  were  getting  busy  again  so 
as  to  give  the  market  all  the  action  it 
wants,  as  soon  as  conditions  make  such  a 
demonstration  possible.  It  is  a most  in- 
teresting outlook,  and  one  favoring  higher 
prices  for  the  seasoned  industrial  shares.” 

HIGHER  MONEY 

Stock  exchange  borrowers  are  increas- 
ing their  demands  upon  the  banks.  The 
market  looks  good  so  far  as  the  money 
end  of  it  is  concerned,  as  the  banks  are 
well  provided  with  funds  to  accommodate 
those  borrowers  upon  stock  exchange  se- 
curities who  wish  to  speculate  in  a safe 
way. 

New  York.  William  Justus  Boies. 
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MERCHANTS  OF 
FINE  CLOTHES 


Correct  Fashions  for  Spring 

in  Suits,  Overcoats,  Hats,  Shoes  and  Haberdashery 
FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS 

This  great  concern  presents  its  new  stock  of  apparel 
for  spring  in  all  its  completeness.  Men  and  young  men 
will  find  favor  in  the  large  assortments  of  Seam-waist 
Suits  and  Overcoats,  Burberry  Coats,  Knox  Hats, 

Hanan  Shoes,  etc. 

Our  Boys  Store  offers,  at  moderate  prices,  complete 
stocks  of  Hats,  Furnishings,  Shoes  and  Clothing  for 
boys  six  months  old  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 
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Established  1882 
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A Tailored  Suit 
for  Easter  Time 

To  be  in  style  you  must  have  clothes 
Tailor-made.  Call  and  inspect  our 
models  and  compare  them  with  the 
best  shown  elsewhere.  Our  work- 
manship, fittings,  Qualities  and 
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Exclusive  Ladies'  Tailors  and 
Garment  Makers 

1036  Nicollet  MINNEAPOLIS 


Rugs  Cleaned 


Good  service 


Compressed 

Ail- 
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or  by  other 


Prompt  delivery  systems 

Brown’s  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

405  South  11th  St.,  Minneapolis 

Main  346  Auto  38  046 
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NEW  YORK 

Budd  Building,  572  Fifth  Avenue 

Men’s  Furnishings 


BRANCH: 

Singer  Building,  149  Broadway 


Remember 
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ANYTHING  YOU  WANT  SPECIAL  IN 

ENVELOPES 

as  well  as  in  regular  sizes  and  styles  call  on 

SECURITY  ENVELOPE  CO. 

29th  St.,  from  4th  to  5th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 
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gestion that  we  come  to 
your  home  for  your 
next  portrait. 

Lee  Brothers 
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Flattery  is  a sort  of  moral  peroxide — 
it  turns  many  a woman’s  head. 

—Boston  Transcript. 

* * 


THAT  PROTRACTED  PEACE  MEETING 

They’re  calling  them  “The  Allied  Pow- 
wow-ers,”  now.  — The  Passing  Show. 

* * 

“Do  you  think  your  poems  will  live 
after  you  are  dead?” 

“Can’t  say.  I wish  they’d  let  me  live 
while  I’m  alive.”  — Houston  Post. 

* * 

A soft  answer  is  all  right,  but  fre- 
quently when  we  call  down  to  the  janitor 
we  want  to  have  him  answer  with  some 
heat.  — Janesville  Bugle. 

* * 

Being  asked  what  the  new  baby’s  name 
was,  little  Jane  replied:  “We  ain’t  ’eided 
yet,  so  we  is  just  callin’  her  ‘it’  till  we 
do.”  — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

* * 

POLITICAL  CAVALRY 

Every  now  and  then  it  is  said  of  one 
statesman  or  another  that  he  is  riding 
for  a fall.  Presumably  the  fall  of  1920. 

- — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

* * 


NOT  MUCH  CHANGE 

“ ‘Gerry’  Baker,  a popular  young  lady 
of  this  town,  was  recently  married  to 
Gerald  Dean,  of  Detroit.  Miss  Geraldine 
is  now  Mrs.  Gerald  Dean.” 

— Benson  Register. 

* * 

“Your  rich  uncle  nearly  fell  the  victim 
to  a bear.” 

“Where?” 

“In  the  Maine  woods.” 

“Oh!  I was  afraid  it  was  in  the  stock 
market.”  —Providence  Journal. 

* * 

tars’  undignified  task 

A careless  compositor  can  play  havoc 
with  a serious  poem,  as  one  did  a short 
time  ago.  As  printed  the  lines  read: 

“They  faced  the  terrors  of  the  deep 
And  guarded  our  snores  while  we  were 
asleep.”  — Stars  and  Stripes. 

* * 

A colored  sentinel  challenged  another 
colored  soldier  who  seemed  to  be  carrying 
something  inside  the  lines. 

“Who  goes  there?”  he  asked. 

“Lieutenant  with  a jug  o’  gin,”  was  the 
answer. 

“Pass,  Lieutenant!  Halt,  gin!”  com- 
manded the  sentry. 

— St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

* * 

A pre-war  hostess  was  giving  a lunch- 
eon. Observing  that  one  of  the  guests 
had  eaten  all  her  portion  of  ice  cream, 
she  said: 

“My  dear  Miss  Lane,  do  let  me  give  you 
some  more  of  the  ice  cream !” 

“Well,  thanks,”  said  the  young  woman. 
“I  will  take  some  more,  but  only  just  a 
mouthful,  please.” 

“Hilda,”  said  the  hostess  to  the  maid, 
“fill  Miss  Lane’s  plate.” 

— Minneapolis  Tribune. 


“Can  I see  you  a minute,  old  man?” 

“Sure!  Wait  till  I park  my  wife.” 

— Judge. 

* * 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  news 
is  property.  Some  of  it  is,  and  then 
some  is  “improvements  thereon.” 

- — Manila  Bulletin. 

* * 

“So  your  wife  is  doing  her  own  cook- 
ing. That  must  save  you  a lot  of  money.” 

“Not  at  all!  Dyspepsia  specialists  are 
a good  deal  more  expensive  than  cooks.” 
- — Sydney  Bulletin. 
* * 

The  hotel  with  twenty-two  hundred 
rooms  which  has  just  been  opened  in  New 
York  has  obviously  been  designed  for  the 
next  Peace  Conference. 

— The  Passing  Shoiv. 

* * 

POST-BRA NDIAL  TALKERS 

Taciturnity  will  probably  increase  after 
July  1,  as  there  are  many  men  who  can 
only  be  drawn  out  with  a corkscrew. 

— Life. 

* * 

“What’s  the  disturbance  in  the  market- 
place?” 

“It’s  a mass-meeting  of  the  women 
who’ve  changed  their  minds  since  the 
morning,  and  want  to  alter  their  voting 
papers.”  — Punch. 

* * 

IDENTIFIED 

Medium:  “That  was  the  spirit  of  your 
uncle  that  made  the  table  turn  over  and 
do  such  queer  stunts.” 

Woman:  “I’m  not  surprised;  he  never 
did  have  good  table  manners.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

She  (angrily) : “So  you  said  my  face 
would  wreck  a train.” 

He  (thanking  his  stars  for  his  classical 
education)  : “Er — you  forget  that  the  poet 
said  of  the  beautiful  Helen  of  Troy  that 
her  face  destroyed  ‘the  topless  towers  of 
Ilium.’  ” — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

WHY  EDITORS  DRINK  THE  INK 

We  wish  to  apologize  to  Mrs.  Orville 
Overliolt.  In  our  paper  last  week  we  had 
as  a heading,  “Mrs.  Overholt’s  Big  Feet.” 
The  word  we  had  ought  to  have  used  is 
a French  word,  pronounced  the  same 
way,  but  spelled  fete.  It  means  a cele- 
bration, and  is  considered  a very  tony 
word.”  — Williamsville  (N.  D.)  Item. 
* * 

TACT 

Rev.  Mr.  Meek  (new  curate) : “I — er, 
hope  you  enjoyed  my  lecture  to  women 
the  other  night,  Mrs.  Hodge.” 

Mrs.  Hodge:  “Oh!  yes,  sir.  I says  to 
'Odge  arterwards,  I says,  ‘None  of  us 
women  in  this  ’ere  village  knowed  wot 
sin  was  afore  Mr.  Meek  come  ’ere!’  I 
says.”  - — Bystander. 

* * 

An  old  “hill-billie”  in  the  moonshine 
region  of  Kentucky  was  bidding  good-by 
to  his  grandson  on  the  eve  of  the  young- 
ster’s departure  for  France. 

“Boy,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  floating  from  the  town  hall; 
“ye  see  that  old  flag?  I fought  against 
it  in  the  Civil  War,  but  now  it’s  my  flag 
and  your  flag;  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Fight  for  it,  son; 
and  when  ye  get  across  the  ocean  and  into 
the  scrap,  if  ye  see  one  of  them  damn 
Huns  cornin’  shoot  him  just  as  quick  as 
ye  would  a revenue  officer.” 

—Minneapolis  Tribune. 


“What  did  your  little  ones  say  when 
you  told  them  there  is  no  Santa  Claus?” 
“They  asked  me  if  I was  just  finding 
it  out.”  — Washington  Star. 

* * 

Wife:  “Some  one  stole  every  blessed 
stocking  off  our  line.” 

Hub : “Blessed  stockings?  Oh,  you 
mean  those  that  weren’t  ‘darned’ !” 

— Boston  Transcript. 
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CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT 

( Continued  from  page  415.) 

Propaganda  work  has  been  a feature 
of  the  war,  and  publicity  is  the  dominant 
note  of  the  present  era.  Even  the  con- 
servative and  critical  British  people  have 
not  objected  to  paying  a substantial  sub- 
sidy to  a telegraphic  agency  to  circulate 
news  to  the  journals  of  the  empire. 

Perhaps,  when  Germans  commenced 
their  political  propaganda  work,  they 
blundered  up  against  an  idea  which,  in 
practice,  will  make  an  immense  difference 
to  the  rate  of  progress  of  undeveloped 
countries.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
British  would  have  engaged  in  this  class 
of  work  without  the  example  of  its  effect 
before  them.  Propaganda,  however,  can- 
not be,  and  should  not  be,  limited  or  nar- 
rowed in  its  purpose,  or  even  the  dullest 
people  will  suspect  it. 

In  the  literature  which  has  been  distrib- 
uted in  the  Far  East  during  the  war  we 
have  often  seen  pictures  of  our  own 
women  at  work,  and  we  know  that  the 
pamphlets  have  found  their  way  into  the 
villages  of  inland  China  and  that  the  pic- 
tures have  been  posted  on  the  walls  of  the 
cottages  or  hovels  of  the  peasants.  Can 
any  one  doubt  the  final  result  of  this? 
The  women  of  the  East  will  demand,  and 
will  eventually  obtain,  a status  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  fifty  years  ago.  In 
such  matters  the  “unchanging  East”  is 
already  moving  forward. 

A little  observation  of  the  Chinese  girls 
of  this  colony  affords  ample  evidence  of 
the  new  and  wider  outlook.  On  two,  at 
least,  of  the  occasions  during  this  year 
when  collecting-boxes  were  taken  round 
on  behalf  of  war  charities,  among  the 


young  ladies  who  carried  them  were  some 
of  the  Chinese  race. 

Even  the  most  progressive  of  the  Euro- 
peans who  knew  China  in  the  days  before 
the  revolution  of  1911  were  surprised. 
But  there  is  continuous  evidence  that  the 
daughters  of  the  Chinese  merchants  of  the 
treaty  ports,  even  if  they  cling  to  the 
distinctive  native  dress,  which  suits  them 
so  well,  do  not  retain  the  same  ideas  of 
life  as  their  mothers  did.  Many  of  them 
are  taught  in  the  English  language,  read 
Tennyson  and  Shakespeare,  and  even  at- 
tend occasional  performances  of  English 
plays.  The  Chinese  father  is  notoriously 
generous  to  his  children,  and  many  of 
them  allow,  and  even  encourage,  their 
daughters  to  travel  abroad. 

One  result  of  the  war  will  be  the  dis- 
semination throughout  China  of  the  news 
of  what  the  women  of  Europe  think  and 
do.  Even  the  many  thousand  coolies  of 
the  labor  battalions  will  carry  back  new 
ideas  to  their  villages  and  stimulate  a 
thirst  for  further  information. 

The  Crusaders  of  the  Middle  Ages 
failed  to  achieve  the  object  which  they  set 
before  themselves,  but  they  succeeded  in 
an  object  of  which  they  never  dreamed. 
They  went  out  to  Palestine  with  their  old, 
exclusive  and  bigoted  notions,  and  they 
paved  the  way  for  that  extraordinary  out- 
burst of  new  ideas,  free  thought,  and  the 
great  assertion  of  the  dignity  of  human- 
ity, which  came  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
They  brought  to  Europe  those  seeds  of 
scientific  knowledge  from  which  have 
sprung  our  modern  inventions. 

Again,  the  Kaiser  and  his  satellites 
sought  to  enslave  the  world  for  the  benefit 
of  a limited  caste  in  one  nation,  but  the 
result  is  this  triumph  of  the  principle  of 
liberty.  The  most  callous  onlooker  can- 


not pretend  that  liberty  exists,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  in  the  domestic  or  na- 
tional life  of  many  of  the  countries  of 
Asia,  but  the  work  of  the  Kaiser  has  un- 
consciously brought  it  much  nearer  to  the 
oppressed.  One  really  great  gain  of  the 
war  will  be  a quickening  throughout  the 
world  of  ideas  concerning  freedom. 

We  do  not  know  whether  evidence  con- 
cerning the  “slave  girls”  of  China  is  being- 
collected  by  the  people  interested  in  so- 
ciology, but  a great  deal  of  discussion 
on  the  subject  may  be  expected  in  con- 
nection with  this  colony.  One  ardent 
social  reformer  whose  word  carries  great 
weight  in  labor  circles  holds,  as  is  well 
known,  very  definite  views  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  we  do  not  suppose  that  he  will 
be  less  inclined  to  express  them  in  Lon- 
don than  in  Hongkong. 

There  are  many  other  matters  which 
humanitarians  must  watch  during  the 
coming  changes  in  society.  The  burden 
of  the  industrial  system  in  Europe  fell, 
in  its  early  days,  with  terrible  force  upon 
the  little  children.  The  whole  tendency  of 
modern  legislation  in  our  own  empire  is 
to  protect  the  rising  generation.  Will  the 
Chinese  realize  the  danger  which  confronts 
them  in  time?  Have  the  Japanese  evad- 
ed it? 

Those  of  us  who  find  an  interest  in  the 
people  among  whom  we  dwell  cannot 
avoid  a few  rather  gloomy  reflections 
about  the  women  and  the  little  children; 
but  we  can  derive  satisfaction  from  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  benefited  al- 
ready to  some  extent  by  the  spread  of 
western  knowledge,  especially  that  relat- 
ing to  medicine.  We  shall  certainly  wit- 
ness many  changes  in  the  near  future  as 
the  new  ideas  spread  more  widely. 

— The  Daily  Press  (Hongkong,  China). 


Shorty  gets  a 
hunch  from 
the  Captain 


“When  you  get  such 
real  lasting  tobacco 
satisfaction  from  a 
small  chew,”  says 
the  Captain,  ‘‘it 
can’t  cost  any  more 
to  chew  this  class  of 
tobacco.” 


Good  taste,  smaller 
chew, longer  life  is  what 
makes  Genuine  Grave- 
ly cost  less  to  chew  than 
ordinary  plug. 

Write  to: — 

Genuine  Gravely 

DANVILLE,  VA. 
for  booklet  on  chewing  plug. 


Peyton  Brand 

REAL  CHEWING  PLUG 

Plug  packed  in  pouch. 
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REGl5TERE0  U.S.  patent  OFFICE 


Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  of  the  old,  original,  before-the-vvar  quality,  is  again 
on  the  market.  It  is  the  same  high  quality  with  which  were  made  those 
delicious  cakes,  cookies,  pastries,  biscuits,  and  breads  you  used  to  have. 
See  that  your  cook  buys  Pillsbury’s  Best. 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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WHAT  IS  AN  EDITOR? 

A new  weekly  publication  is  announced 
to  appear  in  New  York,  and  its  pros- 
pectus invites  subscribers  in  sympathy 
with  its  purpose,  which  is  to  controvert 
the  radical  spirit  which  has  overtaken 
several  weeklies  of  the  country,  notably 
The  Nation,  The  New  Republic  and  The 
Dial,  thereby  giving  the  support  of  “in- 
tellectuals” (to  quote  the  prospectus)  to 
the  destructive  tendencies  encouraged  by 
a certain  portion  of  the  daily  press  which 
caters  to  mob  sentiment. 

One  may  well  question  whether  “intel- 
lectuals” accurately  describes  the  mentality  of  the  parlor- 
Bolsheviks  who  now  seem  to  dominate  the  columns  of 
these  weeklies ; it  is  open  to  question,  also,  whether  their 
influence  is  of  the  slightest  value  to  the  vague  cause  which 
for  the  moment  they  seem  to  favor,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  whatever  that  those  who  do  subscribe  to  the 
new  publication  will  expect,  and  will  have  a right  to 
expect,  that  its  editors  will  be  faithful  and  consistent  in 
support  of  the  conservatism  which  it  is  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  this  journal  to  uphold,  and  that  they  will  be 
justified  in  resenting  any  departure  from  this  policy.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  conviction  is  to  be  the  basis  of 
whatever  success  this  publication  may  achieve. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  conception  of 
editorial  responsibility  to  the  readers  of  a periodical, 
once  accepted  almost  as  a sacred  obligation,  is  any  longer 
recognized  as  binding  by  a large  number  of  the  modern 
American  editors  of  weekly  and  monthly  publications, 
who  take  the  position  that  the  necessity  of  presenting 
both  sides  of  a question  absolves  them  from  all  responsi- 
bility in  printing  and,  undoubtedly,  thereby  tacitly  en- 
couraging, if  not  supporting,  opinions  abhorrent  to 
American  readers. 


For  instance,  the  Living  Age,  established  by  E.  Lit- 
tell  in  1844,  and  not  long  since  acquired  by  the  owners 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  is  supposed  to  contain  some  of 
the  more  important  and  responsible  articles  which  appear 
in  the  foreign  reviews.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  nine- 
tenths  of  its  subscribers  and  readers  take  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  contributions  of  this  nature,  and  not  the 
effusions  of  foreign  crack-brained  anarchists  and  red- 
revolutionists. 

While  such  a periodical  may  not  profess  editorial 
convictions  of  any  sort,  yet  it  is  clearly  implied  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  publication  itself  that  the  editor  will 
exercise  some  degree  of  discretion  and  discrimination  in 
republishing  foreign  articles;  that  he  will  give  his  read- 
ers, not  the  frenzied  vaporings  of  crazy  Bolsheviks  which 
may  appeal  to  his  own  fancy  as  being  interesting  if  not 
convincing,  but  the  sane  and  reasonable  productions  of 
mature  writers  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  and  whose 
opinions  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

Recently  the  Living  Age  has  been  distinguished  more 
for  the  intemperate  and  vindictive  radicalism  of  its  re- 
published selections  from  foreign  publications  than  for 
articles  characteristic  of  sound  and  sober  reflection  and 
the  best  foreign  thought.  An  article  by  the  unspeakable 
Maxim  Gorky,  for  instance,  in  defense  of  Bolshevism, 
which  not  long  since  appeared  in  the  Living  Age,  re- 
ferred to  America  and  its  President  in  grossly  insulting 
terms.  A late  issue  contains  the  infamous  Trotzky’s 
speech  to  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  which  the  editor  pro- 
nounces “a  most  unusual  and  timely  paper.” 

Commenting  on  a letter  received  “protesting  violently 
against  the  opinions  expressed  in  these  columns  by 
Maxim  Gorky  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,”  the  editor  of  the 
Living  Age  calmly  says:  “We  take  this  opportunity  of 
reminding  all  our  readers  of  a fact  which  we  supposed 
to  be  self-evident,  that  the  magazine  prints  opinion  as 
it  finds  it,  and  seeks  neither  to  set  before  its  readers  such 
opinion  as  it  believes  most  apt  to  win  their  favor,  nor  to 
express  views  which  the  editors  themselves  have  at  heart. 
We  believe  that  we  are  doing  our  readers  a greater  and 
more  interesting  service  by  keeping  them  informed  of  the 
various  currents  of  world-thought  than  we  should  be 
doing  by  the  expression  of  personal  views  and  predilec- 
tions.” 

Thus  frankly  and  definitely  this  editor  disavows  all 
moral  responsibility  for  the  contents  of  his  publication. 
No  matter  how  vile,  poisonous,  repellent  and  obnoxious 
an  article  may  be,  if  it  be  part  of  the  “currents  of 
world-thought”  he  considers  himself  justified  in  giving 
it  currency,  in  extending  its  circulation,  in  recognizing, 
at  least  tacitly,  that  it  is  entitled  to  consideration,  in 
short,  since  the  result  is  precisely  identical,  in  assisting 
in  its  author’s  propaganda,  whatever  that  may  be,  for 
publicity  itself  is  the  essence  of  propaganda. 

As  between  the  reader,  who  objects  to  paying  so 
much  per  annum  for  helping  to  make  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  the  views  of  Messrs.  Trotzky  and  Gorky  and 
the  rabid  revolutionary  opinions  of  Frau  Luxemburg,  and 
the  editor  who  considers  them  timely  and  worthy  of  wider 
publicity  than  they  would  naturally  get  in  the  unfortu- 
nate country  in  which  they  originally  appeared,  the  issue 
is  clearly  drawn. 

The  first  has  left  to  him  only  the  alternative  of  ceas- 
ing to  subscribe,  which,  if  he  be  a person  who  respects 
his  own  country  and  its  institutions,  he  will  probably 
do  with  the  utmost  promptness,  for  it  is  inconceivable 
that  he  will  continue  to  buy  and  pay  for  reading  matter 
which  affronts  and  insults  his  own  intelligence. 

Assuming  that  a sufficient  number  of  readers  are  of 
like  mind  and  would  take  similar  action,  which  is  perhaps 
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improbable  in  these  days,  when  comparatively  few  people 
are  moved  by  conscientious  motives  in  subscribing  for 
periodicals,  the  editor  aforesaid  would  very  soon  find  his 
position  practically  untenable,  because  he  would  not  have 
sufficient  support  for  his  magazine  to  warrant  its  publi- 
cation, unless  he  gained  new  subscribers  among  the  grati- 
fied Bolsheviks  and  revolutionaries  who  desired  to  read 
more  from  the  vitriolic  pens  of  the  Trotzkys,  Gorkys  and 
Luxemburgs  of  the  world. 

This,  of  course,  would  not  be  likely,  because  this 
class  of  readers  is  not  apt  to  pay  six  dollars  a year,  the 
price  of  the  Living  Age,  for  the  stuff  it  likes  to  read, 
when  it  can  be  obtained  for  almost  nothing  through 
frankly  anarchistic  organs,  and  also  because  many  of 
them  are  not  able  to  read  English  at  all.  Assuming 
that  readers  who  sincerely  resent  such  articles  acted  in 
accordance  with  their  convictions  (also  assuming  that 
they  have  any),  the  result  would  speedily  and  effectually 
convince  the  editor  that,  from  a practical  standpoint,  at 
least,  his  theory  of  editorial  responsibility  was  a wrong 
one.  This,  however,  would  decide  the  question  merely  on 
the  basis  of  sound  business  policy,  a matter  for  the  pub- 
lishers to  determine. 

Considering  the  subject  entirely  apart  from  its  busi- 
ness aspect,  and,  frankly,  it  would  seem  that  editorial 
conviction  and  conscientiousness  have  very  little  to  do, 
in  America  at  least,  with  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
periodica],  since  some  of  the  most  irresponsible  and  least 
scrupulously  edited  of  publications  have  the  largest  cir- 
culation, and  in  consequence  the  greatest  amount  of 
advertising,  which  means  financial  success,  it  resolves 
itself  into  the  question,  “What  is  an  editor?” 

It  is  evident,  in  this  instance,  that  the  editor  esteems 
himself  merely  the  agency  through  which  the  public  is 
informed  “of  the  various  currents  of  world-thought,” 
regardless  of  their  character  and  purpose,  or  the  effect 
upon  the  public  mind  of  their  promulgation.  They  may 
be  good  and  pure  thoughts,  which  are  helpful  to  human- 
ity, or  they  may  be  vile,  warped,  and  demoralizing  in 
their  tendencies ; thoughts  that  inspire  sound  action  or 
thoughts  that  stimulate  and  encourage  evil  methods  and 
destructiveness ; so  long  as  they  are  “unusual  and  timely,” 
the  editor  feels  quite  justified  in  giving  them  currency. 

This  conception  of  editorial  responsibility  is  very 
prevalent  in  America  today,  especially  among  so-called 
“intellectuals,”  who  esteem  it  independence  and  liberality 
of  thought,  and  indicative  of  vast  mental  cleverness  to 
countenance  and  even  to  commend  and  indorse  the  views 
of  the  Trotzky  and  Gorky  type  of  revolutionaries.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  such  editors  are  possessed  of  a cer- 
tain smug  cleverness  and  the  gift  of  smartness  and 
pungency  of  expression,  although  they  may  be  lacking 
in  knowledge,  experience  and  maturity  of  mind. 

Another  and  coarser  answer  to  the  question  is  found 
in  the  editor,  probably  even  more  numerous  in  this  coun- 
try, who  has  no  particular  ideas  of  his  duty  to  his  public 
except  to  produce  readable  copy  which  will  be  acceptable 
to  it,  and  thereby  satisfy  the  owners  of  his  publication. 
He  looks  upon  his  place  as  “a  job,”  is  perfectly  willing 
to  put  his  own  convictions  in  the  background,  and  to  use 
his  abilities  as  instructed  by  those  who  pay  him  his  sal- 
ary, being  quite  indifferent  to  the  effect  of  his  writings 
upon  public  opinion.  He  can  take  either  side  of  a ques- 
tion with  equal  facility  and  apparent  sincerity,  and  has 
no  scruples  in  doing  so. 

His  cynical  attitude  toward  his  position  and  its  re- 
sponsibilities is  far  more  defensible  than  that  of  the 
alleged  “intellectuals”  already  referred  to.  He  is  an 
editor  because  that  occupation  happens  to  be  his  method 
of  making  a living,  and  a living  is  essential  to  him.  He 


is  paid  to  do  certain  things,  and  he  delivers  the  goods 
honestly,  to  the  full  measure  of  his  capacity.  He  is 
merely  a mercenary,  whose  pen  goes  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, and  the  cause  in  behalf  of  which  he  uses  it  does  not 
concern  him. 

It  is  possible  also  to  hold  a brief  for  the  editor  who 
does  not  edit,  and  who  is,  more  properly  speaking,  a 
compiler.  It  is  a spineless  occupation,  which  could  be 
followed  by  any  intelligent,  well-educated,  suitably 
trained  clerk.  Of  this  class  are  the  so-called  editors  of 
many  widely  circulated  and  very  successful  publications 
which  find  great  favor  in  America  for  some  reason,  but 
are  of  a type  little  known  elsewhere. 

This  variety  of  periodical  does  not  claim  to  exercise 
any  editorial  influence  or  to  have  any  editorial  opinion, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  such  a policy  -would  inevitably 
limit  its  circulation.  It  undertakes  only  to  give  the 
essence  of  current  editorial  opinion,  and  flourishes  mighti- 
ly by  battening  off  the  brains  of  others.  The  editor  of 
such  a publication  exercises  the  same  office  as  that  of 
the  editor  of  an  encyclopaedia;  he  merely  supplies  what 
he  considers  reliable  information  on  a variety  of  sub- 
jects. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  steadily  decreasing  num- 
ber of  editorials  which  express  the  real  convictions  of 
their  writers  that  editorial  influence  has  declined  in 
America  during  the  past  quarter  of  a century.  It  is  a 
common  expression  that  “nobody  reads  editorials,”  and 
undoubtedly  the  editorial  influence  upon  public  opinion 
has  very  noticeably  waned  since  people  ceased  to  take 
newspapers  and  periodicals  on  account  of  their  avowed 
principles,  but,  regardless  of  them,  for  other  qualities 
they  possess. 

There  was  a time,  certainly,  when  the  American  pub- 
lic was  willing  to  be  led,  or  at  least  influenced,  by  the 
opinion  of  its  press,  and  editorial  responsibility  was 
taken  seriously,  both  by  the  editors  themselves  and  their 
readers.  Now  the  public  forms  its  own  opinions  and 
acts  accordingly,  either  because  it  lacks  confidence  in 
the  sincerity  of  editorial  conviction,  or  because  the  edi- 
torials themselves  do  not  command  respect  and  are  there- 
fore without  influence. 

The  old-fashioned  editor  who  wrote  from  the  heart 
and  firmly  believed  in  the  opinions  he  printed  is  almost 
extinct  in  this  country.  He  cared  very  little  whether 
his  writings  brought  popular  favor,  advertising  and  suc- 
cess, or  lost  subscribers  and  revenue.  What  he  had 
solely  in  mind  were  the  principles  he  and  his  publication 
stood  for  and  stood  by,  and  he  had  a respect  for  the 
printed  word  that  was  almost  religious. 

He  liked  to  think  of  himself  as  in  some  degree  ac- 
countable to  his  Maker  for  the  views  he  expressed,  and 
to  believe  that  if  he  assisted  in  the  dissemination  of  per- 
nicious literature  he  was  an  accessory  in  the  evil  it  accom- 
plished by  poisoning  the  public  mind.  However  errone- 
ous his  view’s  might  be,  at  least  he  was  true  to  his  own 
convictions ; to  have  written  otherwise,  for  money,  to  gain 
favor  or  from  fear  of  consequences  in  the  counting-room, 
wrould  have  seemed  to  him  a betrayal  of  his  honour  and  a 
desecration  of  his  calling. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that,  in  his  time,  this  type  of 
editor  created  great  newspapers  and  periodicals,  owing 
their  success  almost  entirely  to  the  vigor  and  sincerity 
of  his  pen.  No  one  had  occasion  then  to  ask,  “What  is 
an  editor?”  Every  one  knew  and  could  point  out  notable 
examples,  who  undoubtedly  exercised  w’ide  and  strong 
influence. 

Gradually,  but  no  less  surely,  the  old-fashioned  editor 
wras  relegated  to  the  journalistic  scrap-heap  in  America. 
He  became  of  far  less  importance  in  achieving  the  sue- 
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cess  of  large  circulation  and  consequent  great  advertising 
revenue  than  a shrewd  and  time-serving  subscription  de- 
partment or  an  advertising  manager  able  to  meet  and 
defeat  competition;  indeed,  he  was  found  to  be  an  awk- 
ward handicap  in  gaining  indiscriminate  favor  expressed 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Today  the  question,  “What  is  an  editor?”  may  well 
be  asked,  and  it  will  be  answered  in  almost  any  way 
except  that  he  is  one  who  holds  the  honest  expression  of 
his  individual  convictions  to  be  his  first  and  paramount 
duty  before  God  and  man ; one  who,  neither  for  money 
nor  for  popular  favor,  will  assist  in  circulating  opinions 
which  he  believes  to  be  false  or  dangerous  or  demoraliz- 
ing; one  who  holds  himself  responsible  for  the  thoughts 
he  prints  or  causes  to  be  printed. 

America  is  coming  to  the  time  when  journals  of  con- 
viction that  can  be  relied  upon  to  support  sound  princi- 
ples of  government  and  true  ideals  of  social  relations 
will  be  sorely  needed  to  combat  the  propaganda  of  the 
reckless  agitator  and  the  irresponsible  red-revolutionist. 
The  editors  of  such  will  not  be  found  among  those  whose 
conception  of  editorial  responsibility  ends  with  present- 
ing the  “various  currents  of  world-thought,”  regardless 
of  their  source  or  character,  or  among  the  opportunists, 
or  the  encyclopaedic  compilers,  or  the  mercenaries  who 
write  to  suit  the  opinions  of  those  who  pay  their  salaries, 
nor  yet  among  those  so-called  “intellectuals”  who  deem 
it  clever  to  play  with  the  fires  set  by  foreign  incendiaries 
in  the  hope  of  burning  up  the  world. 

They  will  be  found,  if  at  all,  among  men  who  have 
convictions  and  dare  to  be  true  to  them  regardless  of 
personal  consequences,  or  the  result  upon  circulation  and 
advertising  revenue,  and  they  will  only  be  discovered 
when  the  American  reading  public  awakes  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  when  it  buys  and  reads  publications  which  are 
otherwise  edited,  it  also  aids,  abets  and  encourages  the 
dissemination  of  dangerous  and  pernicious  doctrines  de- 
signed to  poison  the  public  mind. 

THE  ANTA5US  OF  MODERN  MYTHOLOGY 

Upwards  of  four  million  American  youths  have  been 
given  a forcible  apprenticeship  in  what  amounts  to  more 
or  less  elemental  living.  They  have  habitually  greeted 
dawn,  challenged  day  with  a vigor  born  of  calisthenics 
and  of  fixed  and  regular  hours  for  sleep,  felt  the  exhila- 
ration of  rest  after  physical  exhaustion,  and  experienced 
the  inevitable  mental  and  bodily  exaltation  resulting  from 
these  processes.  Like  Antaeus,  they  have  found  increased 
strength  in  their  intimate  contact  with  Mother  Earth. 

It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  Antaeus  of  the 
ancient  mythology  lost  his  touch  with  terra  firma,  which 
was  wont  to  multiply  his  powers,  and  wriggled  impotently 
aloft  in  the  arms  of  the  mighty  Hercules.  There  is  some 
danger,  likewise,  that  the  modern  Antaeus,  represented  by 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  wore  khaki,  will  allow 
himself  to  be  deprived  of  his  rich  inheritance. 

When  the  man  with  the  service  stripes  came  home  he 
was  feeling  tremendously  fit.  He  walked  with  the  stride 
of  a Pan,  exulted  in  the  play  of  his  newly-developed 
muscular  tissues,  looked  before  him  with  clearness  of  eye, 
and  exhibited  in  the  bronzed  pigments  of  his  skin  a 
health  certificate  of  unquestionable  authenticity. 

The  “medicine”  that  gave  these  results  was  not  easy 
to  swallow.  The  modern  Antaeus  never  took  kindly  to 
getting  up  at  reveille  and  retiring  at  taps ; it  was  military 
discipline  alone  that  supported  his  rebellious  spirit  during 
the  setting-up  exercises.  Yet  there  was  no  one  quicker 
to  perceive  and  more  ready  to  appreciate  the  value  accru- 
ing to  himself  from  these  uncomfortable  practices. 

Many  of  the  men  in  trench  and  camp  made  vows  that 


they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  drift  back  into  the 
condition  of  flabby  muscles,  expanding  waist  lines,  sallow 
complexions,  and  cloudy  early-morning  perceptions.  The 
ribbon  clerk  was  for  the  dairy  farm,  the  bank  teller  for 
forest  and  stream,  the  office  drudge  for  an  occupation 
taking  him  into  sun  and  wind,  and  all  and  sundry  were 
for  programmes  of  recreation  leading  to  free  air  and  the 
open  roads.  Much  was  heard  both  among  them  and 
among  the  reconstructionists  at  home  of  that  elusive 
“movement”  known  as  “back  to  the  farm.”  It  was  felt 
vaguely  that  a physically  regenerated  race  of  men  would 
return  to  civil  life,  shunning  their  former  debilitating 
occupations  and  seeking  to  perpetuate  their  emancipation 
from  the  old  order  of  things  by  establishing  themselves 
in  primigenous  activities. 

The  reality  has  failed  to  materialize  these  supposi- 
tions. The  chromatic  front  cover  of  a popular  magazine 
gives  subtle  indication  of  what  is  really  happening  when 
the  boys  come  back : the  returned  hero  lies  in  bed  at  ten 
o’  the  morning,  yawning  luxuriously,  and  mocking  the 
discountenanced  alarm  clock  with  an  explosive  “Oh, boy !” 

Ben  Franklin  probably  was  the  last  serious  advocate 
of  early  rising,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  civil  life,  and  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  discharged  soldier  would 
cling  to  his  habitual  reveille  hour  of  five-thirty.  The  fact 
that  he  now  lies  abed  late  is  not  in  itself  reactionary,  nor 
is  it  reprehensible  as  long  as  it  does  not  too  seriously 
interfere  with  his  employer’s  business,  but  it  is  significant 
in  that  it  is  the  index  of  real  relaxations  of  a consequential 
nature. 

Quite  naturally  and  humanly  the  returned  soldier 
shed  his  calisthenics  with  his  uniform,  and  felt  agreeably 
relieved  by  it.  He  took  an  unfeigned  delight  in  the 
avoidance  of  fatiguing  exercise.  Presently  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  somewhat  as  he  was  before  the  war. 
He  began  to  look  a little  run  down,  the  glow  had  gone 
from  his  eyes,  his  step  had  lost  some  of  its  elasticity,  and 
his  work  suffered  from  the  inevitable  bluntness  of  appli- 
cation that  follows  nights  when  curfew  does  not  ring. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  the  story.  Where  are  these 
men  who  forswore  the  ribbon  counter  and  hallooed  for 
the  open  trails?  Where  are  the  colonies  of  city  cliff 
dwellers  who  were  to  have  swarmed  into  the  prophylactic 
atmosphere  of  field  and  farm?  Generally  speaking,  the 
ribbon  clerk  has  gone  back  to  his  counter,  the  bank  teller 
to  his  cage,  the  bookkeeper  to  his  stool.  The  dream  of 
occupational  emancipation  has  been  reduced  to  about  the 
proportions  of  the  perennial  enthusiasm  of  the  office  man 
for  a garden  patch  and  for  a woodland  outing  at  vacation 
time. 

There  is  occasion  here  for  cynicism ; one  illusion  of 
the  reconstruction  period  seems  to  have  been  punctured; 
still,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  there  will  not  be 
some  permanent  and  valuable  gains  from  the  soldier’s 
experience  of  disciplined,  simple  and  restrained  life,  and 
from  his  impulses  toward  improvement  of  his  former 
manner  of  living.  The  effects  of  his  training — the  cool 
of  many  dawns  in  his  cheeks,  the  acceleration  of  his  blood 
under  calisthenic  rigors,  his  physical  and  mental  harden- 
ing under  the  stress  of  campaigning — cannot  be  wholly 
erased  from  his  being. 

The  returned  soldier,  however,  should  take  warning; 
he  must  not  forget  or  neglect  his  lessons  in  better  living 
and  better  citizenship ; one  is  correlative  of  the  other. 
If  he  has  been  compelled,  from  economic  reasons,  to  slip 
back  into  his  old  rut,  let  him  make  it  a “better  ’ole.” 
Above  all,  let  him  beware  of  the  physical  reaction  that  is 
inevitable  unless  he  finds  the  means  of  continuing  the 
army’s  healthful  discipline  through  regulations  imposed 
upon  himself. 
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HOOVERIZED  ENGLISH 

The  Bellman  has  been  much  interested,  considerably 
edified  and  not  a little  amused  by  certain  words  and 
phrases  which,  concurrent  with  food  conservation,  were 
suddenly  projected  upon  the  American  public,  emanating 
Irom  Washington  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Food 
Administration  building. 

Mr.  Hoover  himself  being  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  of  Americans,  and  frequently,  when  left  to  his  own 
devices,  emitting  the  shortest  and  most  forcible  words 
in  the  vocabulary  to  express  his  views,  both  officially  and 
personally,  can  hardly  be  held  responsible  for  a certain 
pomposity  of  diction  observable  in  many  of  the  pro- 
nouncements which  originated  at  his  headquarters,  and 
sometimes  appeared  even  over  his  own  signature;  rather, 
this,  and  the  use  of  the  words  referred  to,  must  have 
been  due  to  academic  influences  surrounding  him,  upon 
which  he  relied  to  give  verbal  redundancy  to  what  other- 
wise might  have  seemed  too  bald,  abrupt  and  under- 
standable terminology. 

At  one  time  it  appeared  that  as  the  food  ration  be- 
came more  circumscribed,  the  wealth  and  surplus  of 
verbiage  became  proportionately  increased,  and  if  words 
and  phrases  were  but  edible,  there  would  have  been 
ample  food  even  in  the  sore-smitten  dining-cars,  where 
shadow-soup  and  take-me-home-for-bread  were  the  chief 
features  of  the  menu. 

To  have  mentioned  this  singular  phenomenon  during 
the  period  of  food  conservation,  when  it  was  most  appar- 
ent, might  have  seemed  unpatriotic,  and  therefore  The 
Bellman,  while  conscious  of  the  danger  that  words  might 
finally  altogether  supplant  food,  maintained  a discreet 
silence,  but  now  that  the  emergency  is  over  there  can  be 
no  possible  harm  in  referring  to  a few  of  these  words 
and  phrases,  which  in  time  of  national  peril  emerged  to 
appall  the  public,  merely  as  showing  the  curious  tendency 
of  speech  to  grow  longer  and  more  involved  as  food  sup- 
plies grew  shorter  and  less  easily  procurable. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a ponderous  example:  “the  ele- 
ments of,  industry  which  translate  wheat  into  edible 
products.”  This  sounds  dangerously  profound,  and  it 
will  take  some  minutes  for  the  ordinary  layman  to  under- 
stand its  meaning,  which  could  have  been  expressed  in 
one  single  word;  analyzed  it  simply  means  millers,  they 
being,  of  course,  the  “elements  of  industry”  aforesaid 
which  translate,  that  is  grind,  wheat  “into  edible  prod- 
ucts,” in  other  and  less  imposing  language,  flour.  Pro- 
fessorial influence,  which  is  invariably  to  make  that 
darker  which  was  dark  enough  before,  can  here  be  clear- 
ly seen.  To  have  merely  said  “millers”  instead  of  “the 
elements  of  industry  which  translate  wheat  into  edible 
products”  would  have  been  too  simple;  it  would  have 
argued  a lack  of  erudition  discreditable  to  men  of  learn- 
ing charged  with  important  responsibilities. 

* Implemented  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer”  is  an- 
other phrase.  Here  the  accomplished  author  evidently 
ventured  to  coin  a word  suitable  for  purposes  of  obscura- 
tion, at  least  The  Bellman  fails  to  find,  in  any  dictionary 
to  which  he  has  access,  “implemented”  used  in  this  con- 
nection, which  implies  probably  being  handled  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer,  but  “handled  for  the  benefit”  is 
undoubtedly  far  less  elegant  and  imposing  than  “imple- 
mented to  the  benefit”;  hence  the  more  complex  phrase- 
ology. 

“Stated  in  terms  of  optimism,”  “to  orientate  its 
thoughts”  and  “the  means  of  functioning,”  were  all  popu- 
lar and  accepted  expressions  which  abounded  in  Food 
Administration  literary  circles.  Their  meaning  is  not 
above  the  comprehension  of  the  common  herd,  at  least 
that  portion  of  it  given  to  “exercising  of  its  brains,  par- 


ticularly when  it  has  any.”  They  are  examples  of  “fine 
writin  which  made  strong  appeal  to  the  mandarins  and 
were  always  stressed”  by  the  excellent  young  women 
who  did  so  much  during  the  food  conservation  period  to 
enlighten  the  ignorant  housekeeper  on  her  duty  to  her 
country  in  producing  perfectly  good  food  from  perfectly 
impossible  substitutes. 

Functioning”  had  a tremendous  run  at  Food  Ad- 
ministration headquarters.  It  would  probably  have  been 
impossible  to  have  accomplished  what  was  actually  done 
without,  it.  To  “function”  was  to  arrive,  to  get  there; 
not  to  function  was  to  be  anathema.  Things  either 
functioned”  or  their  license  was  revoked  and  they  ceased 
to  exist. 

“Evaluation”  means  precisely  and  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  that  common,  plebean  word  “valuation,”  or 
appraisement,  but  some  way  it  sounds  much  grander,  and 
between  it  and  its  more  modest  equivalent  the  discrimina- 
tion was  severe  and  universally  practiced.  Just  what 
poor  old  “valuation”  had  done  to  discredit  itself  so  thor- 
oughly is  not  publicly  known,  but  no  doubt  it  was  some- 
thing beyond  the  pale,  such  as  being  caught  eating  white 
bread  instead  of  the  alfalfa  loaf  so  highly  recommended, 
but  so  seldom  eaten,  by  the  food  experts. 

Things  were  not  achieved  or  fulfilled  in  those  days, 
invariably  they  were  “effectuated”;  they  were  not  less- 
ened, but  “subjected  to  diminution”;  a debt  was  never 
gradually  extinguished,  it  was  always  rubbed  out  by 
“amortization.” 

There  was  a great  deal  of  “reaction  to,”  and  this 
was  very  carefully  considered  in  judging  the  results  of 
any  proposed  policy.  Very  suggestive  of  the  dietary  of 
the  time  was  the  oft-used  word  “ingest”;  things  were  not 
taken  into  the  stomach  in  the  ordinary  way,  which  was 
true  enough;  they  were  “ingested  into  the  alimentary 
canal,”  quite  a different  matter,  to  be  sure. 

Old  “alimentation”  was  kept  tremendously  busy,  and 
so  was  psychological,”  being  terribly  overworked  be- 
cause the  psychological  reaction  to”  must  be  very  grave- 
ly and  carefully  estimated  before  any  item  on  the  food 
programme  was  carried  out,  lest  the  American  peojale 
should  not  come  across  properly  and  thereby  make 
trouble. 

Although  there  is  no  such  word  as  “motivated”  in  the 
English  language,  it  was  not  debarred  from  frequent  use 
on  that  account,  and  proved  both  popular  and  useful  in 
food  conservation  literature,  probably  because  it  has  no 
definite  meaning,  and  only  conveys  an  elegant  suggestion 
of  getting  a move  on.”  Presumably  an  unwelcome  caller 
is  motivated”  when  he  is  kicked  down  a flight  of  stairs. 
Of  course  “visualize,”  which  had  already  made  a fine 
start  in  1914,  did  splendid  service  for  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration, and  suffered  a severe  attack  of  nervous  exhaus- 
tion after  the  crisis  was  over,  by  reason  of  overwork. 

In  giving  due  and  proper  credit  for  all  that  was 
accomplished  in  food  conservation  during  this  critical 
period,  the  resounding  words  and  phrases  employed  so 
industriously  in  seeking  to  convey  to  the  American  public 
the  desires  and  aims  of  the  Food  Administration  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Perhaps,  had  they  not  been  used,  the 
peojjle  would  have  had  less  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  administration. 

After  all,  it  was  unquestionably  a grand  time — to 
look  back  upon  behind  a plate  of  good  white  bread — and 
grand  words  alone  were  capable  of  “evaluating,”  “effec- 
tuating, ’ “functioning”  and  “motivating”;  they  also  had 
their  “psychological”  effect,  in  “orientating”  the  public 
thought,  enabling  it  to  “react  to”  a proper  “ingest”  of 
the  situation,  and  rightly  to  “visualize”  the  meaning  of 
the  conservation  programme.  Selah  ! 
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The  outstanding  news  of  the 
past  week  was  the  series  of  of- 
ficial bulletins  from  Paris  stat- 
ing that  the  Conference  was 
making  rapid  progress.  The 
terms  of  peace  were  reported  to 
be  practically  agreed  upon,  and 
it  was  announced  that  Germany 
would  be  called  on  to  pay  a total  indemnity  of  $23,820,- 
000,000.  The  ex-kaiser  and  his  leading  assistants  would 
be  brought  to  trial  before  an  international  court.  It  was 
indicated  that  the  German  envoys  would  be  summoned  to 
a meeting  at  Versailles  on  April  25. 

More  important  still,  a bulletin  was  issued  on  April 
12  summarizing  the  new  draft  of  the  constitution  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  This  summary  was  as  follows: 

The  League  of  Nations  is  founded  in  order  to  pro- 
mote international  co-operation  and  to  secure  peace.  The 
League  will  include : the  belligerent  states  named  in  a 
document  annexed  to  the  covenant;  all  the  neutral  states 
so  named,  and  in  the  future  any  self-governing  country 
whose  admission  is  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  states 
already  members  of  the  League. 

A state  may  withdraw  from  the  League,  providing  it 
has  kept  its  obligations  to  date,  on  giving  two  years’ 
notice. 

The  League  will  act  through  an  assembly  comprising 
not  more  than  three  representatives  of  each  of  the  mem- 
ber states,  each  state  having  only  one  vote,  and  a council 
comprising  for  the  present  one  representative  of  each  of 
the  five  great  powers  and  each  of  four  other  powers  as 
selected  from  time  to  time  by  the  assembly. 

Ihe  number  of  powers  of  each  class  represented  on 
the  council  may  be  increased  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  council  and  a majority  of  the  assembly.  Other 
powers  have  the  right  to  sit  as  members  of  the  council 
during  the  decision  of  matters  in  which  they  are  espe- 
cially interested. 

In  the  council,  as  in  the  assembly,  each  state  will 
have  only  one  vote.  Both  these  bodies  are  to  meet  at 
stated  intervals,  the  council  at  least  once  a year,  and  at 
other  times  if  required;  both  can  deal  with  any  matter 
that  is  of  international  interest  or  that  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  world;  the  decision  of  both  must  be  unani- 
mous, except  in  certain  specified  cases,  matters  of  pro- 
cedure, for  instance,  being  decided  by  a majority  vote. 

The  League  will  have  a permanent  secretariat,  under 
a secretary  general.  The  secretariat  and  all  other  bodies 
under  the  League  may  include  women  equally  with  men. 
A permanent  court  of  international  justice  and  various 
permanent  commissions  and  bureaus  are  also  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  member  states  agree: 

To  reduce  their  armaments,  plans  for  such  reduction 
being  suggested  by  the  council,  but  only  adopted  with  the 
consent  of  the  states  themselves,  and  thereafter  not  to 
increase  them  without  the  concurrence  of  the  council. 

To  exchange  full  information  of  their  existing  armies 
and  their  naval  and  military  programmes. 

To  respect  each  other’s  territory  and  personal  inde- 
pendence, and  to  guarantee  them  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion. 

To  submit  all  international  disputes  either  to  arbi- 


tration or  to  inquiry  by  the  council,  which  latter,  how- 
ever, may  not  pronounce  an  opinion  on  any  dispute  whose 
subject-matter  falls  solely  within  a state’s  domestic  juris- 
diction ; in  no  case  to  go  to  war  till  three  months  after 
an  award  or  a unanimous  recommendation  has  been  made, 
and  even  then  not  to  go  to  war  with  a state  which  accepts 
the  award  or  recommendation. 

To  regard  a state  which  has  broken  the  covenant  as 
having  committed  an  act  of  war  against  the  League,  to 
break  off  all  economic  and  other  relations  with  it,  and  to 
allow  free  passage  through  their  territories  to  the  troops 
of  those  states  which  are  contributing  armed  force  on 
behalf  of  the  League.  The  council  is  to  recommend  what 
amount  of  force,  if  any,  should  be  supplied  by  the  several 
governments  concerned,  but  the  approval  of  the  latter  is 
necessary.  (States  not  members  of  the  League  will  be 
invited  to  accept  the  obligations  of  the  League  for  the 
purpose  of  jjarticular  disputes,  and  if  they  fail  to  comply 
may  be  forced.) 

Not  to  consider  any  treaty  binding  till  it  has  been 
communicated  to  the  League,  which  will  then  proceed  to 
publish  it,  to  admit  the  right  of  the  assembly  to  advise 
the  reconsideration  of  treaties  and  international  condi- 
tions which  do  not  accord  with  present  needs,  and  to  be 
bound  by  no  other  obligations  inconsistent  with  the  cove- 
nant. 

A state  which  breaks  its  agreements  may  be  expelled 
from  the  League  by  the  council. 

The  covenant  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  interna- 
tional engagements,  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or 
regional  understandings  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for 
securing  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

The  former  German  colonies  and  the  territories  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  are  to  be  administered  in  the  inter- 
ests of  civilization  by  states  which  are  willing  to  be  man- 
datories of  the  League,  which  will  exercise  a general 
supervision. 

The  member  states  accept  certain  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  labor  conditions,  the  treatment  of  natives,  the 
white  slave  traffic,  the  opium  traffic,  the  arms  traffic  with 
uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  countries,  transit  and  trade 
conditions,  public  health  and  Red  Cross  societies. 

The  League  is  recognized  as  the  central  body  inter- 
ested in  co-ordinating  and  assisting  international  activi- 
ties generally. 

Amendments  to  the  covenant  require  the  approval  of 
all  the  states  on  the  council  and  a simple  majority  of 
those  in  the  assembly.  States  which  signify  their  dissent 
from  amendments  thus  approved  are  not  bound  by  them, 
but,  in  this  case,  cease  to  be  members  of  the  League. 

TERMS  OF  THE  VICTORY  LOAN 

The  terms  of  the  Victory  Loan,  announced  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  have  been  received  with  favor  by  the 
public  generally,  and  by  the  selling  organizations  that 
will  be  in  charge  of  placing  the  bonds.  The  total  issue 
is  fixed  at  four  and  a half  billions,  oversubscriptions  to 
be  rejected.  The  bonds  will  pay  four  and  three-quarters 
per  cent  interest.  Conversion  may  be  effected,  at  any 
time  before  maturity,  into  federal  gold  notes,  bearing 
three  and  three-quarters  per  cent  interest ; these,  in  turn, 
may  be  reconverted  into  the  four  and  three-quarters  per 
cents.  Six  months  is  allowed  for  payment  of  subscrip- 
tions, the  terms  being  similar  to  those  of  preceding  loans. 
Bonds  of  the  fifth  issue  are  exempt  from  state  and  local 
taxes,  except  estate  and  inheritance  taxes,  and  are  ex- 
empt from  normal  federal  income  levies.  If  converted 
into  three  and  three-quarters  per  cents,  they  are  free 
from  all  federal  and  state  taxation  except  estate  and 
inheritance. 
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Bellman: 
Tale  « 


THE  STRAIN  OF  THE 
TWO  JASPERS 
There  was  a time,  not  so  long 
ago,  when  I complained  bitter- 
ly of  lacking  plots,  and  Uncle 
Anthony  Tip  worthy — blessedly 
sapient  man ! — said  to  me 
rather  astonishingly,  “Why 
don  t you  buy  yourself  a ‘Who's  Who’?  The  vein  runs 


thick  in  it — and  every  plot  has  a happy  ending.” 

I was  too  young  and  lordly  then  to  appreciate  his 
wisdom.  But  the  other  day  in  a library,  browsing  care- 
lessly among  the  T’s  in  that  wonderful  compendium  of 
thumbnail  novels  (I  may  as  well  confess  it;  I was  seeing 
if  by  any  mischance — I speak  there  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  publisher — any  of  my  stories  had  got  me  the 
honour  of  mention,  which,  alas,  they  had  not!),  I ran 
across  the  name  of  William  Trevenna,  of  New  York  and 
Deep  River.  Charley  Trevenna’s  name  wasn’t  there. 
Charley’s  chance  of  getting  it  there  was  less  than  mine — 
much  less.  Brothers ; one  of  them  grizzling,  comfortably 
poor  and  unknown  at  forty-five,  the  other  suave,  confi- 
dent, immensely  wealthy,  famous  at  forty-seven.  Sud- 
denly, in  a blinding  revelation,  the  words  of  Uncle 
Anthony  Tipworthy  came  rolling  up  out  of  the  past. 
There  was  a story  in  it. 

Deep  River!  A name  to  conjure  with! 

It  brings  up  the  sun  and  shadow  checkered  reaches 
of  the  still  little  river,  that  always  seemed  just  on  the 
point  of  clearing  to  a lovely  translucent  green  but  never 
quite  succeeded  in  ridding  itself  of  its  guilty  stain  of 
suspended  sediment — solution  of  rich  brown  meadows 
that  had  crumbled  in  its  covetous,  grasping  fingers — 
which  kept  it  an  iridescent  brown,  suggesting  rather  than 
achieving  green. 

It  brings  up  the  rambling  brick  walls  of  the  Trevenna 
Mill;  the  dusty  gray  of  the  unpaved  Deep  River  streets, 
the  shimmer  of  midsummer  heat  upon  them  and  the  pene- 
trating and  not  quite  pleasing  odor  of  the  sun-bruised 
sycamores  along  the  river  bank;  the  lines  of  old-fashioned 
houses  half  hidden  in  Deep  River’s  jungle  of  forest 
green;  and  Deep  River  folk,  and  the  Trevennas;  Jasper, 
the  grandfather,  who  had  built  the  Mill  of  the  brick  that 
he  had  baked  from  the  clay  of  his  own  pits  and  the  straw 
of  his  own  fields,  and  Jasper,  the  father,  who  had  made 
the  Mill  prosper  for  many  years  and  had  handed  it  over 
at  last,  an  enforced  heritage,  to  his  son,  Charley. 

Deep  River  must  have  been  preordained  to  an  eternal 
noonday  quiet.  It  will  never  know  the  thunder  of  many 
feet  upon  its  sidewalks,  or  the  surging  rush  of  industry 
upon  its  streets.  It  has  never  grown;  one  feels  that  it 
never  will.  In  fifty  years,  perhaps,  it  has  a little  more 
than  held  its  own,  for  now,  here  and  there,  a new  build- 
ing, a block  of  paving,  or  a modern  bungalow,  strikes  a 
note  of  the  exotic  in  the  chord  of  long  “before  the  war” 
relics.  In  that,  Deep  River  has  fared  better  than  the 
Trevenna  Mill. 


For  Charley  Trevenna,  as  he  sat  in  the  dusty  office 
of  mornings,  the  fine  skin  about  the  outer  corners  of  his 
eyes  minutely  wrinkled  as  he  scowled  over  the  accounts 
that  daily  drew  closer  to  the  line  of  the  impossible,  was 
coming  slowly  to  the  realization  that  the  Mill  was — and 
there  he  hesitated  at  the  word,  just  as  he  did  at  the  idea. 


Jasper,  the  grandfather,  a great,  raw-boned,  pioneer- 
ing man  of  six  feet  and  two  inches,  had  founded  the 
family  name  and  prestige  in  Deep  River  country;  Jasper, 
the  father,  lacking  four  full  inches  of  his  forebear’s 
height,  softer  of  voice,  more  equable,  apparently  (but 
only  apparently),  of  disposition,  had  not  enlarged  the 
Mill,  but  he  had  made  it  prosper.  Now  Charley,  who  had 
doffed  another  two  inches  of  the  Trevenna  stature, 
stocky,  even-dispositioned  in  actuality,  sedentary,  home- 
loving — Charley  was  making  the  Mill  fail. 

But  that  is  not  quite  just  to  Charley.  Times  were 
making  it  fail;  progress,  the  advent  of  new  machinery, 
the  high  cost  of  production.  By  a little  reconstruction 
and  the  installation  of  the  improved  machinery  that 
should  have  been  installed  years  before,  he  might  quickly 
have  put  the  Mill  in  the  running  again.  Only,  that  would 
have  cost  thirty  thousand,  and  Charley,  in  spite  of  the 
Trevenna  tradition,  probably  could  not  have  raised  five 
now.  It  had  become,  rather,  a question  of  paying  the 
interest.  For  the  Mill  was  heavily  mortgaged. 

If  he  had  now  the  thousands  that  his  mad  father  had 
invested  in  wildcat  mines,  mines  of  quaint,  poetic,  Stir- 
ling names — Quaker  Three,  Blue  Fan,  Cornucopia,  Clo- 
verleaf,  Ace  of  Spades,  Seven  Brothers,  and  no  less  than 
four  Golcondas!  Today  poor  Charley  had  half  a safe 
full  of  stock  certificates,  which  at  the  price  his  father 
had  paid  for  them  would  have  saved  the  Mill  three  times 
over.  And  it  was  just  so  much  waste  paper!  A lighted 
match  put  to  those  ornately  lettered  sheets  of  paper, 
and  Jasper’s  golden  dreams  would  have  been  crumbling 
ashes,  and  as  valuable  so  as  they  had  ever  been.  No  plea 
had  stayed  Jasper’s  hand  from  his  folly,  neither  the  tears 
of  his  wife,  nor  the  ridicule  of  his  lawyer,  for  Jasper 
was  a hard  and  determined  man.  What  he  took  out  of 
the  Mill  with  one  hand,  he  flung  into  the  ravening  maw 
of  the  mines  with  the  other.  He  had  been  as  determined 
as  his  father  before  him;  only  one  person  out  of  Deep 
River  had  successfully  opposed  him — that  was  William, 
Charley’s  brother — and  he  only  by  running  away. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Charley  sat  down  one  day 
before  a litter  of  bills,  both  owing  and  owed,  his  graying 
temple  resting  in  his  left  hand,  his  pen  idle  and  impotent 
in  his  right,  and  knew  that  failure  loomed  ahead,  immi- 
nent, not  two  months  away.  Nothing  short  of  ten  thou- 
sand would  help  him.  It  might  as  well,  he  thought,  have 
been  ten  million. 

Charley  Trevenna,  aged  forty-five,  with  a wife  and 
four  children — God  help  them ! — and  across  his  life’s 
account  the  word  failure! 

Through  no  fault  of  his  own,  mind  you!  He  had  not 
been  quiescent  in  the  inexorable,  strangling  coils  of  Fate. 
He  had  struggled  to  the  last  notch  of  the  force  that  was 
in  him,  desperately,  as  a man  with  a good  wife  and  four 
dependent  children  will,  but  vainly. 

Two  months ! 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  open  window.  He  looked 
down  upon  the  mottled  stretch  of  water  to  the  east,  then 
across  the  stream  on  the  north  to  the  wide  and  lovely 
land,  sleeping  in  the  sun,  and  a mist  swam  into  his  eyes. 
When  he  closed  his  eyelids  it  condensed  and  trickled 
down  his  cheeks  in  beaded  drops.  And  he  saw  suddenly, 
amazed,  that  he  was  crying ! 

He  wiped  his  face  quickly  and  impatiently  with  his 
handkerchief.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  tears.  All  the 
same,  a man  might  be  forgiven  that  bit  of  brine  at  the 
prospect  of  failure,  and  failure  it  was,  unless — William? 

Emma,  his  wife,  had  said,  only  that  morning,  “Had 
you  thought,  ever,  of  writing  William  ?” 

He  had  not  seen  William  for  twenty-eight  years. 
And  he  had  written  him  but  once  in  that  time — at  the 
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event  of  his  father’s  death.  In  the  beginning  he  had 
been  a little  bitter  over  William’s  desertion,  and  later, 
he  thought,  William  might  have  been  bitter  at  him. 
After  all,  despite  Jasper’s  determination  to  leave  him 
nothing,  William  was  a son,  he  was  entitled  to  something. 
And  no  doubt  he  had  felt  himself  cheated.  Yet,  when 
Charley  had  offered  at  the  time  of  Jasper’s  death  to  make 
a settlement  with  William,  there  had  been  no  reply. 

William  had  amply  proved  his  wisdom  in  running 
away  from  home  and  the  Mill.  Now  he  was  famous. 
His  name  was  a household  word  in  ten  million  homes. 
He  had  defied  Jasper,  who  would  not  let  him  study  music, 
and  now  every  little  song  that  burst  from  his  throat  was 
worth  a capacious  pocketful  of  gold.  He  had  sung  at 
Covent  Garden,  at  the  opera  in  Paris,  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan. His  voice  had  been  cunningly  put  into  black  disks 
and  loosed  again  in  a million  homes.  Charley  had  the 
records — many  more  of  them  than  he  could  afford.  News- 
papers chronicled  William’s  goings  and  comings ; maga- 
zines multiplied  pictures  of  him  and  his  talented  wife 
and  their  artistic  home.  He  was  almost  as  well  known 
as  the  President,  and  much,  much  richer. 

Just  once  in  twenty-eight  years  had  he  been  within 
Charley’s  reach.  He  had  sung  then  in  the  state  capital. 
Charley  had  everything  ready  to  go — even  the  tickets 
purchased;  he  and  Emma  would  at  least  see  and  hear, 
even  if  they  did  not  (a  matter  which  they  had  discussed 
with  the  greatest  indecision)  speak  with,  their  world- 
famous  relative.  And  an  hour  before  their  departure, 
Lettie,  the  youngest  child,  ate  what  she  confidently  af- 
firmed to  be  mushrooms,  and  was  terribly  ill.  There 
seemed  to  be  an  element  of  ironic  finality  in  that;  it  was 
as  if  it  were  not  intended  that  he  should  ever  see  Wil- 
liam again. 

And  now,  should  he  write  him?  Write  him  a begging- 
letter?  The  thought  revolted  his  soul.  And  yet — Emma 
had  suggested  it.  He  owed  Emma,  he  felt  humbly,  any- 
thing she  might  choose  to  ask.  Hadn’t  he  brought  upon 
her  trouble  and  worry  and  impending  penury?  I.t  was 
a little  thing,  then,  to  swallow  his  pride  and  write  Wil- 
liam. 

So  he  did,  putting  the  case  very  thoroughly,  inclosing 
copies  of  his  accounts  in  detail. 

And  a strange  thing  happened.  Two  days  later, 
which  was  two  days  before  bis  letter  possibly  could  have 
been  delivered  to  his  brother,  he  received  out  of  that 
twenty-eight-year  silence  of  William’s  a note.  It  said: 

“ . . . wishes  me  to  inform  you  that  he  has  pur- 
chased the  two  mortgages  upon  the  Trevenna  Mill  of 
Deep  River  from  the  former  holder,  Mr.  Carew,  and  to 
remind  you  that  the  first  of  these  papers  falls  due  upon 
September  second. 

“Mr.  Trevenna  does  not  wish  to  renew  the  indebted- 
ness, so  you  will  please  hold  yourself  ready  to  mail  to 
me,  on  or  before  the  date  aforementioned,  a certified 
check  for  the  amount  due. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“John  Sydney  Carter, 
“Secretary  to  Mr.  Trevenna.” 

Charley  was  utterly  stunned  by  this  new  bludgeoning 
of  Fate.  Carew  had  said,  rather  oddly,  that  he  had  had 
an  offer  for  the  mortgage  which,  he  believed,  might  re- 
dound to  Charley’s  advantage,  inasmuch  as  he,  Carew, 
couldn’t  possibly  renew. 

And  William  had  been  that  false  hope ! There  was 
but  one  explanation  for  it.  William,  seemingly  so  Olym- 
pian, so  oblivious  to  his  existence,  had  throughout  these 
years  actually  been  filled  with  bitter  animosity! 

He  took  the  letter  to  Emma. 


She  read  it  with  lips  tightened  to  prevent  their  trem- 
bling, or  to  hold  back  her  anger,  he  did  not  know  which. 
And  when  she  had  finished,  her  eyes  met  his  in  an  ex- 
pressionless interchange. 

“He  hadn’t  your  letter  when  he  wrote  that,”  she 
said,  presently.  “Somehow,  I have  a feeling — it  can’t 
be  the  money.  They  say  he  is  worth  . . . those  men 
that  are  friends  of  his  are  millionaires,  you  know  . . . 
we’re  always  hearing  that  he's  a business  man  as  well  as 
an  artist  . . . worth  a million  at  least.  It  can’t  be  the 
money.” 

“No,  it’s  not  the  money.  He  hates  us,  that’s  all.  He 
thinks  half  the  Mill  should  have  been  Iris,  and  since  we 
didn’t  give  it  to  him,  now  he  will  take  it  all.  Isn’t  it 
strange,  Emma?  All  these  years  I never  dreamed  he 
was  giving  us  a thought — and  here  he  was  ...” 

“But  he  hadn’t  your  letter,”  she  said. 

“No — he  hadn’t.”  But  there  was  no  hope  in  his  voice. 

It  was  a week  later  that  they  had  the  second  letter, 
a bleak  confirmation. 

“ . . . desires  me  to  say  he  is  sorry  to  refuse  your 
request,  but  it  has  been  for  many  years  his  plan,  in  such 
a contingency,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Mill.  Further 
than  that  I am  not  at  liberty  to  discuss  his  intention. 
Mr.  Trevenna  therefore  regrets  to  say  that  unless  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  is  paid,  the  usual  procedure  will 
be  in  order. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“John  Sydney  Carter, 
“Secretary  to  Mr.  Trevenna.” 

“Secretary  to  Mr.  Trevenna  ...  he  doesn’t  even 
deign  to  sign  his  own  name,”  murmured  Emma,  in  a 
distressed  way.  And  then,  “But  you  offered  to  divide 
with  him,  Charley!  He’s  cruel!” 

“Who  knows  if  he  ever  got  my  letter?”  said  Charley. 
“He  was  travelling  in  Europe  then.  And  all  the  Tre- 
vennas  are  cruel.” 

“You’re  not!”  she  said  passionately. 

“No?  But  father  was — and  grandfather.  And  if 
William  is  too,  maybe  he  can’t  help  it.  I’m  afraid  I 
haven’t  run  very  true  to  form.  William — somehow,  I 
don’t  believe  he’d  have  let  the  Mill  fail.” 

“You  haven’t  let  it!” 

“No.  God  knows,  I tried.  And  now — He  was 
silent  for  a moment.  “Yes,  that’s  it.  He  hates  us. 
Why,  I remember — years  before  he  ran  away — finding 
him  lying  in  the  orchard  on  his  face,  with  his  hands 
stained  and  full  of  plucked  grass,  and  the  ground  scarred 
where  his  toes  had  kicked  the  sod  away,  crying.  I 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  ‘Get  away !’  he  screamed. 
‘I  hate  you!  I hate  father!  And  Deep  River,  and  the 
Mill,  and  all  of  you,  and  everything!  I hate  you,  I hate 
you,  I hate  you  ! I wish — I wish  I was  dead !’  And  he 
did  wish  it,  too,  I think.  I was  afraid  of  him,  and  ran 
away.  He  hates  us  still — but  perhaps  it’s  because  he 
doesn’t  understand.” 

“If  you  could  see  him?” 

“Well — I don’t  know.  Would  you,  Emma?” 

“It  can’t  do  any  harm.” 

“I  wonder?” 

And,  after  all,  he  went.  There  was  too  much  at 
stake.  Long  ago  his  pride  had  been  engulfed  in  the 
vortex  that  clutched  at  him.  He  was  stripped  now, 
stripped  as  a man  might  strip  for  his  last  fight. 

Depressed  and  frightened,  but  determined,  too,  he 
went  through  the  gardened  acres  of  his  brother’s  great 
estate,  and  stormed  the  big  mansion.  Servants  let  him 
in;  he  saw  no  fewer  than  three  before  he  achieved  the 
quiet  of  the  vast  and  terrible  drawing-room — that  won- 
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derful  room,  photographs  of  which  the  art  magazines 
so  loved  to  reproduce  in  their  glossy  pages.  And  he 
thought — ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  value  of  all  things 
artistic — that  a quarter,  a tenth,  perhaps,  of  the  value  of 
the  tilings  in  this  huge  room  would  have  saved  the  Mill. 
And  then  his  estimate  was  but  half  the  truth. 

Acutely  conscious  and  ashamed  of  his  frayed  cuffs, 
of  Iris  shiny  blue  serge  suit — his  best,  which  Emma  had 
carefully  pressed  for  the  trip — and  his  scuffed  shoes, 
which  not  even  the  train  porter’s  assiduous  blacking  that 
morning  had  much  improved,  he  sat  there  five  minutes 
or  more,  battling  with  the  impulse  to  flee,  before  Wil- 
liam came  in. 

And  as  the  big,  handsome,  well-dressed  man,  both 
hands  outstretched,  came  toward  him,  he  saw  that  at 
least  there  was  no  animosity  in  his  face.  Nor  was  there 
condescension,  nor  any  other  thing  save  welcome. 

“Charley!”  he  cried.  “By  Jove— if  I’d  realized  how 
good  it  was  going  to  be  to  see  you  again,  I’d  never  have 
waited  so  long!  Why,  the  sensation  is  positively  luxuri- 
ous ! 

“And  you  married  Emma  Strickland!  And  have  four 
children.  I had  your  letter,  you  see ! Two  of  them  boys, 
you  said,  didn’t  you?” 

Charley  nodded. 

“Sit  down.  I haven’t  any  children  myself.  But  I’ve 
got  a fine  wife,  as  maybe  you’ve  heard.  You’ll  like  Let- 
tie,  Charley.” 

“I’m  sure  I will,”  said  Charley.  “Our  youngest  girl 
— we  took  the  liberty  of  naming  her  Lettie.” 

A little  spasm  of  emotion  twitched  William’s  keen 
face. 

“You — you  did?”  he  said  oddly,  and  fell  silent. 
There  was  no  reading  what  was  passing  in  that  subtle 
mind.  The  silence  grew,  expanding  like  a flower,  until 
presently  Charley  trampled  it  down  with: 

“I  came  to — ” 

“See  here,  Charley ! I know  what  you  came  for.  I 
wish  to  the  dickens  you’d  come  for  something  else.  But, 
anyway.  I’m  not  going  to  talk  business  with  you  now. 
I haven’t  seen  you  for — is  it  thirty  years?  Must  be, 
pretty  nearly.  I’ve  been  a poor  stick  of  a brother.  Let’s 
get  acquainted.  I want  to  show  you  my  house  and  my 
fine  acres,  and  my  wife,  and  I want  to  hear  about  you, 
and  Emma,  and  the  children,  and — Charley,  did  you 
ever  hear  me  sing?” 

“Just  on  the  records,”  admitted  Charley. 

“Then  I want  to  sing  for  you!”  And  suddenly  Wil- 
liam’s aristocratic  face  took  on  the  harder,  cruder  lines 
of  the  faces  of  the  two  Jaspers.  His  voice  rang  out, 
defiant,  triumphant.  “You  remember  that  father  said  I 
never  should  sing!  I’ll  show  you  how  much  he  knew 
about  that!” 

There  had  never  been  anything  gained  by  hurrying 
either  of  the  Jaspers,  Charley  knew,  and  William’s  sud- 
den resemblance  to  them  now  startled  him.  No;  im- 
portunity, he  felt,  would  gain  him  nothing. 

Through  lunch,  and  the  long  afternoon  drive  in  Wil- 
liam’s twin-six  car,  behind  William’s  uniformed  chauffeur, 
through  dinner  and  the  long  reminiscences  that  accompa- 
nied it,  through  his  meeting  with  Lettie  and  William’s 
impromptu  recital  later  (with  Lettie  at  the  piano), 
through  all  the  simple  kindliness  of  these  “great”  folk, 
his  brother  and  Lettie,  Charlej7  puzzled  over  Carter’s 
letters. 

Either  they  were  false  notes,  or  the  present  was 
clever  deception.  But  that  wasn’t  possible.  If  there 
had  been  the  least  touch  of  personal  malice  in  William, 
he  felt  justly  that  lie  would  have  perceived  it.  And  yet 
this  hard  course  of  William’s  spelled  his  ruin.  If  it  were 
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not  malice,  what  could  it  be?  He  went  to  sleep  in  the 
solving  of  that  problem. 

At  breakfast,  for  which  Lettie  did  not  appear,  Char- 
ley was  served  with  that  formidable  array — sausage, 
omelet,  Lrench  fried  potatoes  and  buckwheat  cakes — that 
William  confessed  guessing  to  be  his  customary  fuel  for 
the  morning’s  work.  It  was  not  served  until  nine,  and 
Charley  had  had  two  hours  in  the  garden,  so  he  ate  with 
an  appetite.  William,  over  his  two  thin  slices  of  toast 
and  bowl  of  cafe  au  lait,  watched  him  amusedly. 

“Gad,  it  does  me  good  to  see  you  eat,  Charley!”  he 
remarked.  “I  haven’t  eaten  a breakfast  like  that  for 
thirty  years — not  since  I left  Deep  River.  By  the  way, 
I’m  thinking  of  buying  the  Tolway  place  north  of  the 
River,  and  building  me  a house  there.  Carter’s  gone 
down  to  look  it  over  for  me.  It  used  to  be  a sightly 
piece  of  land.” 

Building  a house  at  Deep  River?  Could  he  be  wrong 
again?  Didn’t  William  hate  Deep  River,  either? 

“I  got  the  habit,”  resumed  William  smiling,  “of  going 
on  two  meals  a day  shortly  after  I left  home — that  is, 
when  I could  get  two.  And  by  the  time  I could  afford 
breakfast,  I’d  got  out  of  the  habit  of  wanting  it.” 

Presently,  observing  that  Charley  had  finished,  he 
said:  “Shall  we  go  outside?”  And  when  they  were  seated 
under  the  pergola,  he  made  no  attempt  to  evade,  but 
drove  straight  at  the  business  with  a question. 

“So  you’re  hard  up,  Charley?” 

And  he  listened  with  an  abstracted  air  while  Charley 
explained  his  predicament  and  Jasper’s  insane  devotion 
to  the  worthless  mines. 

“Seventy-five  thousand  sunk  there,  I shouldn’t  be 
surprised,”  said  Charley.  “At  least,  he  left  me  next  to 
nothing  to  go  on.  Your  share — you  remember  I wrote 
you — you  did  get  my  letter?” 

“Yes,”  said  William,  “but  the  lean  days  were  over 
then.  I didn’t  need  it.” 

Charley  plunged  into  estimates  of  what  it  would 
cost  to  make  the  Mill — and  so,  William’s  share — worth 
something  once  more.  If  this  mortgage  were  renewed — - 
William  shook  his  head.  “As  far  as  the  money  is 
concerned,  Charley,  that  ten  thousand’s  nothing.  I’ve 
more  than  I know  what  to  do  with.  And  I’m  ashamed 
that  I’ve  never  done  anything  for  you,  anyway.  You 
can  have  any  reasonable  amount — say  up  to  a hundred 
thousand — after  you’ve  paid  me  this.” 

“I  can’t  pay  it.  You  know  that.  What  do  you 
mean?” 

“I  mean,”  said  William,  “I  want  the  Mill !” 

“You  want  the  Mill!”  cried  Charley,  astounded. 

“And  I’m  going  to  have  it!” 

“But  I don’t  understand!  The  Mill!  Why,  you  can 
have  it,  if  you  want — if  you’ll  only  let  me  go  on  man- 
aging it.  It’s  not  owning  it  I care  about — it’s  Emma 
and  the  children.  It’s  my  job!” 

“I’ll  give  you  money,  as  I’ve  said.” 

“But  I don’t  want  your  money.  I don’t  want  charity. 

I want  my  job.  Take  the  Mill — and  let  me  run  it.  You 
couldn’t  get  any  one  that  would  do  it  better.” 

“You  don’t  understand  me — quite — Charley.  I’m  not 
going  to  run  the  Mill.  I’m  going  to  dismantle  it — tear 
it  down — sell  the  machinery  for  scrap  iron.  I’m  not 
going  to  leave  one  stone  upon  another !” 

“But — why — why  ? There  are  thirty  men  working 
there.  And  most  of  them  have  families.  What  about 
them  ?” 

“I’ll  give  them  work  on  the  Tolway  property  for  the 
present.  Later — I’ll  try  to  see  them  through  some  way, 
Charley.” 

“And  where  does  that  leave  me?” 
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“I  have  plenty  for  both  of  us.” 

Charley  laughed  bitterly. 

“Don’t  be  so  damned  proud,  Charley.  There’s  no 
use — I’ve  got  to  have  the  Mill.” 

“To  punish  me!” 

“No!  Why  would  I punish  you?  No.  Because  I 
hate  the  Mill.  I always  hated  it.  It  was  a Juggernaut, 
insentient  but  terrible,  crushing  out  the  hot  desires  of  my 
youth.  I felt  a horror  of  that  awful  monster,  with  its 
whirring  wheels  and  grinding  cylinders,  that  passes 
words.  I was  afraid  that  it  would  get  me  at  last.  It 
and  father.  I fought  against  it.  At  nights  I lay  awake 
shivering  with  horror  and  loathing  of  it. 

“I  wanted  to  sing.  God,  Charley,  you’ll  never  know 
how  I wanted  to  sing! 

“And  I knew  that  as  long  as  the  Mill  stood,  and 
father  lived,  I’d  never  get  my  chance.  And  I knew,  too, 
if  that  were  only  a few  years,  it  would  be  too  late.  This 
is  a thing  you  have  to  learn  young — if  you’re  to  succeed. 
And  I hated  the  Mill — and  father — and  every  one.  But 
most  of  all  the  Mill. 

“And  it  did  very  nearly  get  me  in  the  end.  It  wasn’t 
easy  to  run  away.  Even  at  the  last,  crawling  out  over 
the  old  porch  with  my  clothes  in  my  hand  and  dressing- 
outside — it  was  cold,  too,  Charley — fop  fear  I’d  wake 
you,  even  then  the  faintest  call  would  have  held  me, 
would  have  brought  me  irrevocably  back  to  live  and  die 
under  the  Juggernaut.  But  no  one  woke.  No  one  called. 

“And  when  I passed  the  Mill,  looming  up  there,  big, 
black  and  menacing,  I clenched  my  fists  and  swore  a 
great  oath  that  by  the  almighty  God  who  had  given  me  a 
voice  and  a singing  soul,  if  I ever  got  possession  of  that 
hateful  destiny  that  I had  so  narrowly  escaped  I would 
destroy  it,  I would  put  it  where  it  could  never  enslave 
another  Trevenna ! 

“And  now,  thank  God,  I’ve  got  it!” 

“But  you  did  escape — and  it’s  no  menace  now — to 
any  one.” 

“How  do  I know  that?  You  have  two  boys.” 

“But  I’m  not  Jasper  Trevenna,  William.  I never 
would—” 

“I  wouldn’t  trust  any  Trevenna  for  that.  It’s  hard, 
ruthless,  determined  blood  that’s  in  them.” 

“But  I wouldn’t.  I wouldn’t — because  I’ve  had  my 
lesson,  too.  I’ve  been  through  the  Mill.  It  crushed  my 
desires,  like  yours.  I’d  never  let  it  take  the  boys — unless 
they  wanted. 

“I  hated  the  Mill — after  you’d  gone — almost  as  much 
as  you.  Only,  I hadn’t  your  courage — I couldn’t  run 
away.  Besides,  mother  didn’t  stand  your  going  too  well. 
She  wasn’t  strong  after  that.  She  missed  you.  Father 
was  a hard  man  for  any  woman  to  live  with — and  to  live 
alone  with  him — no,  I couldn’t  run  away!  Yet  not  a 
week  before  you  went,  father  had  said  there  was  no  need 
of  two  of  us  in  the  Mill.  You’d  the  better  business  head, 
he  said,  and  I might  go  on  and  study  my  architecture. 

“I  wanted  awfully  to  be  an  architect.  It  doesn’t  mat- 
ter now — it  hasn’t  for  years — not  since  I got  engaged  to 
Emma.  But  then  it  mattered  terribly.  You  remember 
those  books  I had,  that  I bought  with  the  money  from 
the  sorrel  colt?” 

William  nodded,  and  stared  at  him  disconcertingly. 
“You — too!”  he  said. 

“Well— you  were  gone.  The  next  day  I went  into 
the  Mill.  And  I went  hating  it,  like  you.  Hating 
father’s  unfairness,  too.  A promise  was  a promise,  I 
thought.  But  it  wasn’t  with  father. 

“I  have  those  books  still.  I remember  we  had  a fire 
one  day  in  the  house.  I came  running  up  from  the  Mill 
— and  the  first  thing  I saved  was  those  books ! I never 


realized  that  till  it  was  over.  I laugh  about  it  every  time 
I think  about  it.  But  I didn’t  laugh  about  it  then.  And 
I can  remember  still,  if  I try,  how  it  hurt  to  put  those 
books  away — as  I did.  I didn’t  look  at  them  for  years. 
I couldn’t.  Things  hurt  us  terribly  when  we’re  young.” 
“Ah,”  said  William  strangely.  “I  don’t  know — they 
hurt  me — all  the  time.” 

“So  I understand,  you  see.  The  boys  need  never  fear 
the  Mill.  They  need  never  go  inside  of  it.  But  I — I 
don’t  hate  the  Mill  now.  I’m  used  to  it— I’d  be  lost 
without  it.  I never  realized  until  I thought  I was  losing 
it,  but  I have  an  affection  for  it  now. 

“I’m  not  asking  for  your  money,  William.  I don’t 
want  charity.  I want  my  job!  I want  a chance  to  put 
the  Mill  in  the  running  again.  I’m  forty-five — I can’t 
go  out  in  the  open  labor  market  and  hunt  a job  now. 
I don’t  know  any  other  business  than  this.  In  ten  years 
more,  by  the  time  the  children  need  it,  I can  be  in  shape 
to  let  them  choose  their  own  careers,  and  to  see  them 
through  in  them.  That’s  the  thing  I’ve  hoped  for — de- 
spairingly sometimes — ever  since  the  first  of  them  came. 
You  have  no  children,  but  you  can  realize,  maybe,  what  it 
means  to  me.” 

“I  have  money  enough  for  all  that,”  said  William. 
“And  they  to  remember  when  it  was  all  over  that 
their  father  was  a failure,  and  their  uncle  had  to  give 
them  their  chance?  That  would  be  hard,  wouldn’t  it?” 
William  Trevenna  stirred  uneasily.  “There’s  my 
oath,”  he  said. 

“It  would  be  a cruel  oath  now,”  urged  Charley.  “Ex- 
tend this  mortgage  and  lend  me  twenty  thousand  and 
I’ll  pull  through  !” 

William  rose  and  paced  back  and  forth  in  the  check- 
ered light  of  the  pergola. 

“All  these  years,”  he  said,  “I’ve  been  promising  my- 
self I’d  destroy  the  Mill.  I can’t  give  it  up  now!” 

“No.  Father  wouldn’t  have  given  up  anything  he’d 
determined  upon,  either.  Nor  grandfather.  That’s  the 
strain  of  the  Jaspers  in  you.” 

“In  me!  What!”  cried  William,  wheeling  sharply, 
and  facing  Charley  with  startled,  questioning  eyes.  “In 
— me!  By  heaven,  Charley,  you’re  right!  You’re  a 
cleverer  man  than  I — and  a better.  I went  off  and  did 
as  I liked;  you  stayed  at  home  and  served  my  sentence 
out!  I’m  a Jasper,  and  you  . . . And  I always 
thought  I was  the  ‘sport,’  and  you  the  ‘true’  bud.  I see 
it  now.  You’ve  a right  to  your  own  life  and  to  your 
id  ill.  You — if  you’ll  swear  me  an  oath,  you  shall  have 
them,  too !” 

“An  oath?  To  what?” 

“An  oath  that  you’ll  let  me  safeguard  your  children’s 
choice  of  their  life-work!” 

“I  will.  You  don’t  trust  me,  then?” 

William  flung  his  arm  about  Charley’s  shoulder.  “Yes, 
I trust  you,  Charley.  But  I’ve  been  tricked — again — by 
the  strain  of  the  Jaspers.  I don’t  trust  that!  It’s  in  us 
— determined,  ruthless,  unforgiving.  Maybe  you’ve 
escaped  it — but  I won’t  take  the  chance.” 

Charley  laughed. 

“Yes — you  can  laugh — now,”  said  William.  “But  it 
was  a narrow  squeak  for  you.  There  was  only  one  thing 
saved  you.” 

“The  children — ” 

“No — not  the  children.  The  fact  that  you  didn’t 
get  to  be  an  architect,  and  I did  get  to  sing!” 

“Well,”  began  Charley,  “I — I’d  gotten  over  that — 
long  ago.” 

“Yes,”  said  William,  “you’d  gotten  over  it.  That’s 
the  tragedy  of  it — you’d  gotten  over  it !” 

Alexander  Hull. 
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REPLANTING  THE  WAR  FORESTS 

England  and  Scotland  are  preparing  to  replant  for- 
ests which  have  been  cut  to  provide  war  supplies.  Never 
before  have  those  countries  been  so  bare  of  timber.  Hunt- 
ing ranges  and  sporting  grounds  have  been  sacrificed  to 
supply  munition  factories  at  home  and  armies  abroad. 
1 hese  forests  were  neither  large  nor  many,  but  tliev  were 
sufficient  to  tide  over  the  time  of  peril. 

The  replanting  will  involve  certain  changes.  The  old 
forests  were  primarily  ornamental  and  incidentally  use- 
ful, but  those  which  are  now  being  deliberately  provided 
for  will  be  primarily  useful  and  incidentally  ornamental. 
This  will  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Forests  will 
no  longer  be  planted  and  protected  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  hunters  and  gentlemen  of  leisure,  but  will  be  made 
and  maintained  for  the  use  of  the  people  as  a whole. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  not  in  so  much  need  of 
tree-planting  as  they  are  in  the  British  Isles.  We  have 
so  much  timber  left  that  in  most  cases  we  cannot  miss 
what  the  war  has  taken.  AVe  could  have  fought  on  for 
twenty  years  and  still  would  have  had  plenty  of  most 
kinds,  but  there  are  two  important  varieties  which  the 
war  demand  has  greatly  depleted,  locust  and  black  wal- 
nut. 

These  were  not  abundant  when  the  war  began,  and 
the  demand  has  been  extraordinarily  heavy.  The  supply 
is  now  smaller  than  it  ever  was  in  the  past.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  do  as 
they  are  now  doing  across  the  sea,  and  take’ immediate 
measures  for  planting  black  walnut  and  locust.  If  these 
woods  should  never  again  be  needed  in  war,  they  could  be 
used  in  the  industries  of  peace. 

There  is  still  another  point  to  be  considered  in  the 
planting  of  these  trees ; they  can  be  grown  on  sandy 
tracts  of  land  which  are  now  considered  of  no  value. 
There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  forests  and  farms. 
The  value  of  trees  on  a farm  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
A principle  laid  down  by  the  wisest  observers  is  that  five 
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The  Huge  Tree  that  Gave  the  Planter  His  Idea 

per  cent  of  all  the  areas  of  plains  and  prairie  states 
should  be  put  into  trees.  The  forest  waters  the  farm. 
I his  is  a patent  fact  in  all  regions  where  irrigation  is 
practiced ; it  is  not  less  true  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country, 
although  it  takes  a little  investigation  to  reveal  the  fact. 

An  excellent  illustration  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  reclaiming  useless 
land  through  the  planting  of 
trees  has  been  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  last  six  or  eight  years 
by  A.  N.  Abbott  in  AAdiiteside 
County,  Illinois.  In  these  years 
he  has  accomplished  the  seem- 
ingly impossible  task  of  turn- 
ing some  seventy  acres  of  sand, 
formerly  as  barren  as  the  Des- 
ert of  Sahara,  into  a flourishing 
forest.  Nor  is  that  all;  for  this 
forest,  acting  as  a sandbinder. 
has  been  the  means  of  saving 
other  fertile  acres  from  the  in- 
roads of  the  drifting  sand,  the 
total  result  being  that  Mr.  Ab- 
bott’s farm  has  increased  sev- 
eral times  over  in  value.  The 
sandy  tracts,  which  before  be- 
ing planted  to  trees  were  prac- 
tically worthless,  are  now  val- 
ued anywhere  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

Mr.  Abbott’s  farm  lies  on  the 
edge  of  the  so-called  River  Bot- 
toms, three  or  four  miles  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  When, 
in  geological  ages,  the  channel 
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of  the  Mississippi  was  changed, 
the  sand  in  the  old  river  bed 
was  blown  up  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  forming  many 
sandy  tracts.  In  time  these 
tracts  became  covered  with  a 
sparse  growth  of  grass.  Then, 
in  a dry  season,  the  grass  was 
killed,  and  the  sand  began  to 
blow  about,  covering  everything 
in  its  course.  Such  was  the  sit- 
uation when  Mr.  Abbott  came 
into  possession  of  his  farm. 

Being  something  of  an  en- 
thusiast in  afforestation,  Mr. 

Abbott  determined  to  attempt 
the  reclamation  of  the  sand 
tracts  on  his  farm.  He  was 
encouraged  in  the  belief  that 
trees  could  be  made  to  grow 
there  by  the  presence  of  one 
huge  cottonweed  standing  al- 
most in  the  middle  of  the  tract. 

This  tree  also  suggested  cer- 
tain species  which  would  most 
likely  thrive  in  the  sand,  in- 
cluding the  locust  and  black 
walnut. 

The  first  year  Mr.  Abbott 
planted  five  thousand  yearling 
trees,  and  in  a little  over  a year  they  were  three  or  four 
feet  high,  and  grass  began  to  creep  in  between.  In 
another  year  they  had  successfully  checked  the  blowing 
of  sand  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  thereby  protecting 
growing  crops  on  other  land  near  by.  He  then  went  into 
the  business  of  tree-planting  on  a huge  scale,  setting 
about  seventy  thousand  trees  altogether  on  some  seventy 
acres  of  land,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  trees  per 
acre,  the  spacing  being  about  six  by  seven  feet.  The 
yearling  plants  were  bought  at  an  average  price  of  five 
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dollars  per  thousand,  and  the  cost  of  setting  them  was 
relatively  small,  since  two  men  could  easily  handle  three 
thousand  trees  a day. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  sand  drifted  in  many 
places  is  well  illustrated  by  some  of  the  accompanying 
photographs,  which  show  the  original  fence  posts,  set 
before  the  tree-planting  began,  almost  entirely  cov- 
ered. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  allowed  one  blowhole  to  remain  un- 
planted, merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  other  farmers 

what  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  reclaiming  sandy 
tracts  of  land.  This  blowhole 
also  shows,  in  a manner  most 
unmistakable,  how  the  trees 
serve  to  lower  the  temperature 
of  their  immediate  surround- 
ings. This  is  a phenomenon 
generally  understood  among 
tillers  of  the  soil. 

On  the  day  these  photographs 
were  taken,  in  mid- July,  a test 
of  the  temperature  in  the  blow- 
hole indicated  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  degrees  Fahrenheit  (it 
has  been  known  to  go  as  high  as 
one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees)  , 
while  over  among  the  trees  it 
was  only  ninety-five  degrees. 

This  difference  was  due,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  trees 
drink  in  and  exhale  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  water,  and 
this  giving-off  tempers  the  dry- 
ness of  the  near-by  atmosphere. 
It  is  also  known  that  moisture- 
bearing currents  of  air  are 
caught  by  forest  areas  as  they 
are  not  by  the  heated  plains. 

Robert  H.  Moulton. 
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MAETERLINCK’S  “BURGOMASTER  OF  STILEMONDE” 


Maeterlinck  is  unlike  himself  in  his  latest  play,  “A 
Burgomaster  of  Belgium,”  called,  in  the  printed  hook, 
“The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde.”  One  cannot  attach 
it  to  any  of  his  marionette  theories ; one  looks  in  vain 
for  the  action  and  interaction  of  unseen  forces.  It  is 
avowedly  a realistic  drama,  dealing  with  events  which 
have  filled  the  newspapers  and  magazines  for  four  years. 
It  is  propagandist  in  its  fervor,  with  an  atmosphere  and 
general  direction  suggested  by  its  title.  The  same  spirit 
which  prompted  him  to  write  “The  Wrack  of  the  Storm,” 
moved  him  here.  He  had  a brief  to  make  against  Ger- 
many and  for  his  own  small  country;  he  had  a condition 
to  photograph,  and  he  was  not  going  to  trust  to  any 
indirect  treatment.  The  consequence  is,  one  can  judge 
the  new  play  on  its  merits  as  a piece  of  the  theatre, 
rather  than  as  an  illustration  of  psychological  manifesta- 
tions. 

On  first  reading  Maeterlinck’s  new  play,  the  impres- 
sion is  created  that  here  is  nothing  very  original ; the 
situations  are  more  or  less  stereotyped,  the  arguments 
are  more  or  less  threadbare.  But  when  one  has  told  the 
truth  about  Belgium’s  rape,  when  one  has  read  through 
the  Bryce  reports,  and  heard  of  instances  of  German 
barbarity  multiplied  many  times  over,  what  need  is  there 
to  do  more  than  to  confine  one’s  art  to  the  re-creation 
of  a segment  of  the  tragedy,  and  present  it  stark  and 
cruel  in  its  reality?  That  is  what  Maeterlinck  has  done 
in  “A  Burgomaster  of  Belgium.”  The  accusation  is  not 
a novelty  to  us,  the  evidence  is  seared  in  our  memory, 
the  wounds  are  still  fresh,  and  Belgium  has  not  started 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  In 
fact,  peace  has  not  yet  been 
signed.  Hence  the  Maeter- 
linck play,  though  an  old 
story  to  us,  is  yet  timely, 
and  draws  by  its  title  as  it 
draws  by  its  author’s  name. 

Strange  that  such  a fer- 
vently bitter  denunciation  of 
German  character  as  this  in 
“The  Burgomaster  of  Stile- 
monde,” should  suggest  in 
its  realistic  handling  the 
technic  of  the  German  school 
of  playwrights.  One  could 
rub  out  the  name  of  Maeter- 
linck and  put  there  the  name 
of  Max  Halbe,  were  the 
subject  - matter  different. 

This  was  my  judgment  when 
I first  read  the  play.  But 
there  is  a difference  between 
seeing  and  reading  a drama, 
particularly  a realistic  play. 

As  it  is  now  being  given  in 
New  York,  there  comes 
across  the  footlights  a moral 
exposition  which,  though  evi- 
dent in  cold  type,  is  not  so 
poignantly  felt  as  when  seen 
in  the  interplay  of  actors. 

Not  alone  that,  but,  as  pre- 
sented, those  who  know  the 
facts  of  Maeterlinck’s  life 
can  see  their  influence  upon 


his  method  of  selection  and  angle  of  treatment.  The 
Burgomaster’s  gentleness,  shaken  into  stern  determina- 
tion to  meet  the  consequences  of  his  righteous  duty,  is 
Maeterlinck’s  gentleness  tossed  on  the  wave  of  horror  at 
what  he  has  probably  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  The 
Burgomaster’s  avocation,  his  love  of  flowers,  his  scientific 
approach  toward  nature,  recall  Maeterlinck’s  own  pas- 
sion for  growing  things,  his  unusual  thoroughness  as  a 
scientific  investigator  of  the  phenomena  of  nature — char- 
acteristics which  do  not  usually  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  artist  of  his  ethereal  type.  When  the  German  Major 
occupies  the  house  of  the  Burgomaster,  and,  while  giving 
orders  to  him  in  the  imperious  manner  we  have  learned 
to  abhor,  he  tears  up  a rare  specimen  of  orchid  in  a bowl 
on  the  table,  this  is  symbol  of  Germany  treading  through 
Belgian  territory,  bruising  the  heart  of  beauty,  unmoved 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

We  who  know  the  facts  of  Maeterlinck’s  life  argued 
ourselves  into  the  conviction  that  the  Burgomaster  would 
never  have  been  a hothouse  experimenter,  had  not  the 
dramatist  wanted  to  subject  what  he  held  dearest  in  the 
garden  of  life  to  the  ruthless  heel  of  the  German.  There- 
in lay  the  simplicity  and  the  irony  of  it.  I felt  that  with 
the  coming  of  the  hordes  of  Huns,  and  the  putting  an 
end  to  the  Burgomaster’s  work  with  his  gardeners — all 
of  them  dear  old  men  to  whom  a gun  looked  strange 
beside  a spade  or  shears — there  was  being  stopped  use- 
lessly and  ruthlessly  that  side  of  Maeterlinck’s  own  life 
which  is  identified  in  my  mind  with  “The  Insect’s 
Homer,”  the  intelligence  of  flowers,  the  bees,  and  the 

gardens  of  Ghent  and  Oos- 
tacker,  where  he  spent  his 
early  boyhood. 

If  the  Burgomaster,  quiet 
and  unassuming,  yet  a Lu- 
ther Burbank  among  florists, 
could  be  treated  as  a hostage 
and  finally  be  put  to  death 
because  of  the  killing  of  a 
German  officer  by  one  of  his 
own  men,  would  it  not  have 
been  possible  for  Maeter- 
linck to  imagine  himself  in 
the  Burgomaster’s  own  po- 
sition, and,  starting  with  this 
supposition,  to  give  us  his 
personal  moral  reaction 
toward  such  a situation?  To 
make  the  moral  problem 
more  acute,  the  dramatist 
onty  had  to  have  the  German 
officer,  second  in  command 
at  Stilemonde,  married  to 
the  Burgomaster’s  daughter, 
and  the  complication  would 
afford  opportunity  for  meas- 
uring how  far  German  mili- 
tarism overclouded  the  hu- 
man instincts  of  the  individ- 
ual. The  Burgomaster  is 
Maeterlinck ; as  he  did  in  the 
play,  so  would  the  Belgian 
dramatist  have  done  in  a 
similar  position.  Thus  you 
get  a Maeterlinck  drama 
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after  all,  one  justified  to  be 
placed  in  line  with  his  other 
plays,  as  only  Maeterlinck,  and 
not  Max  Halbe,  could  argue 
with  that  sanity  and  justness 
which  is  shown  by  the  Burgo- 
master as  the  time  approaches 
for  the  doom  imposed  upon  him 
by  a fit  representative  of  the 
Imperial  Army  of  Germany. 

Coming  so  closely  upon  the 
heels  of  “The  Betrothal,”  “A 
Burgomaster  of  Belgium”  seems 
all  the  more  realistic  in  treat- 
ment. There  are  no  double 
meanings — it  is  fact  upon  fact, 
to  show  the  hideousness  of  the 
German  makeup,  the  stolidness 
of  his  mind,  the  pig-headedness 
of  his  determination,  the  ma- 
chinery of  his  training.  For 
the  Herr-Ober-Lieutenant,  who 
is  the  son-in-law  of  the  Burgo- 
master, cannot  see  where  his 
Major  is  wrong  in  exacting  life- 
blood from  Stilemonde  for  an 
act  not  committed  by  any  native 
of  Stilemonde ; all  one  can  say 
for  him  is  that  he  is  lifted  above 
the  level  of  his  associate  officers 
simply  by  the  blood  relationship  which  sometimes  tugs 
at  his  heart  and  makes  him  waver  in  his  steel-like  faith- 
fulness to  orders. 

The  moral  situation  swerves  in  Maeterlinckean  sensi- 
tiveness around  the  one  plain  fact:  a German  officer  has 
been  shot  to  death  in  the  Burgomaster’s  garden;  he  has 
not  been  liked  by  his  own  men,  and  one  is  led  to  believe 
that  the  murder  was  done  by  one  of  them.  But  the  Ger- 
man Major,  out  for  loot  and  out  to  spread  terror  among 
the  inhabitants,  is  pleased  to  suspect  that  the  shot  was 
fired  by  one  of  the  Burgomaster’s  servants.  The  head 
gardener  is  the  suspect.  But  the  Burgomaster  has  had 
all  firearms  locked  up  at  the  approach  of  the  Germans, 
and  he  knows  that  his  men  are  innocent — a conviction 
supported  by  assurances  given  him  from  the  simple  folk 
called  into  his  study  for  examination.  The  Major  is 
relentless.  If  the  culprit  does  not  confess,  if  some  one 
is  not  forthcoming  to  be  shot  as  an  example  of  German 
inevitableness,  then  the  Burgomaster  must  be  shot  in- 
stead. We  have  read  of  countless  such  cases  in  the  past 
four  years,  and  when  son-in-law  Hilmer  declares  that  the 
Burgomaster  is  of  more  value  to  the  community  than  the 
head  gardener,  and  suggests  sacrificing  any  one  but  the 
Burgomaster  to  satisfy  the  Major’s  blood  lust,  we  get 
the  typical  German  attitude.  The  moral  revulsion  of  the 
Burgomaster  is  to  be  expected ; his  clear  reasoning,  face 
to  face  with  a fate  created  by  the  German  regime,  is 
typically  Maeterlinckean.  And  the  play  is  interesting 
because  of  this  aspect  of  it.  There  are  no  new  arguments 
brought  in  defense  of  Belgium ; Maeterlinck  is  merely 
summing  up  the  case  in  a play  which  is  unerringly  cumu- 
lative to  its  tragic  end.  There  are  a few  points  in 
psychology  which  might  have  been  stated  more  clearly, 
more  definitely,  but  even  then  the  brief  against  Germany 
would  have  been  the  same  in  its  effect. 

The  weakness  of  moral  explanation,  for  instance,  is 
felt  in  the  relation  between  Ober-Lieutenant  Hilmer  and 
the  Burgomaster’s  daughter,  who  is  his  wife.  There 
were,  we  know,  blood  ties  between  Germany  and  Belgium 
before  the  war.  It  is  hinted  in  the  play  that  Hilmer 
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and  the  Burgomaster  have  had  interests  in  common  in 
the  cross-fertilization  of  plants  and  flowers ; they  are  both 
equally  familiar  with  the  microscope.  But  in  advance 
of  Hilmer  comes  knowledge  to  the  Burgomaster’s  family 
of  Belgium’s  mutilation,  and  it  is  not  long  before  one  can 
see  that  Hilmer,  even  the  best  of  him,  is  shaped  accord- 
ing to  the  German  pattern.  We  first  have  the  wife’s 
impulsiveness  to  follow  her  husband,  but  one  by  one 
every  point  of  confidence  in  him  is  destroyed,  even  though 
in  a thoroughly  guarded  and  half-hearted  manner  he  tries 
to  save  the  life  of  the  Burgomaster.  It  is  not  convincing, 
that  scene  between  the  Burgomaster,  Hilmer  and  his  wife, 
when  the  young  German  officer  tells  that  the  Major  has 
ordered  him  to  command  the  firing  squad  which  will  be 
ready  when  the  Burgomaster’s  hour  comes.  One  does 
not  feel  that  husband  and  wife  are  totally  true  in  their 
moral  position  when  they  agree  that,  rather  than  permit 
such  a thing  to  happen,  they  will  die  with  the  Burgo- 
master— the  only  alternative  if  an  Ober-Lieutenant  dis- 
obeys his  over-lord.  And  when  the  Burgomaster,  thrilled 
by  the  sacrifice,  makes  them  promise  that  they  will  not 
think  of  such  a thing,  but  let  him  go  alone,  one  does  not 
feel  either  the  moral  or  the  marital  atmosphere  cleared 
up.  For  when,  at  the  last,  the  volley  of  musketry  an- 
nounces that  the  Burgomaster  has  paid  the  German  in 
the  coin  of  sacrifice,  then  Hilmer’s  wife  turns  upon  him. 
But  what  are  tragedies  such  as  this  to  a German ! The 
German  machine  had  to  go  on — the  rest  of  Belgium  and 
northern  France  had  yet  to  be  overrun.  The  curtain 
descends  upon  routine  work  between  the  Major  and  his 
Ober-Lieutenant. 

There  are  many  fine  ironies  interwoven  into  the  dia- 
logue of  this  play,  the  most  matter-of-fact  dialogue  Mae- 
terlinck has  ever  written,  but  they  are  surface  ironies 
and  do  not  go  as  deep  as  the  Belgian  dramatist  usually 
goes.  The  play  shows  that  it  was  written  quickly  and 
with  no  effort  at  being  inevitably  far-seeing  in  its  vision. 
How  can  one  see  far  when  one’s  eyes  are  filled  with  sor- 
row and  blood ; how  can  one  be  abidingly  deej:>  when  one’s 
sonl  is  turbulent,  stirred  by  the  moment?  “A  Burgo- 
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Alan  Willey,  E.  Lyall  Svvete  and  Irby  Marshal  in  a Scene  from  Maeterlinck’s  New  Play 
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master  of  Belgium”  is  propaganda,  it  is  a war  play;  and 
though  we  are  tired  of  war  plays  on  the  stage, — that 
variable  stage  which  soon  tires  of  what  mankind  has 
suffered  most, — still  the  play  is  deserving  of  success  be- 
cause of  its  reality,  which  is  neither  photographic  nor 
yet  unyieldingly  relentless,  but  which  is  effective  because 
it  is  sincerity. 

E.  Lyall  Swete,  as  the  Burgomaster,  was  satisfactory 
both  as  to  build  and  general  conception.  If  he  was  a 
little  too  English  to  be  Belgian  to  Americans,  that  na- 
tional confusion  was  not  his  fault.  But  at  times  he  was 
not  sufficiently  simple,  he  was  too  preachy,  as  though  the 
words  of  Maeterlinck  were  to  be  read,  rather  than  being 
the  words  the  Burgomaster  would  have  spoken  at  the 
moment.  Far  better  in  its  directness  of  technic  was  the 
characterization  of  Leonard  Willey,  whose  Ober- 
Lieutenant  Hilmer  was  both  manly  and  despicable — a 
hard  role  for  an  English  actor  to  fill.  Another  vivid 
piece  of  work  was  that  of  the  Burgomaster’s  secretary, 
Pierre,  played  by  Claude  Cooper  with  naturalness  and 
simplicity,  both  real  and  unassuming.  The  remainder  of 
the  cast  was  mediocre,  with  the  exception  of  Frank 


Royde’s  Herr  Major,  symbol  of  the  Kaiser  in  younger 
days,  both  in  bearing  and  sardonic  raspness. 

I do  not  believe  “A  Burgomaster  of  Belgium”  will 
redound  to  Maeterlinck’s  fame;  it  is  too  casual,  too  com- 
monplace, for  that.  It  is  not  an  epic  canvas,  like 
Ibanez’s  “The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse.”  The 
Spaniard  stamps  indelibly  upon  the  memory  a panorama, 
which,  for  detail,  sustained  energy  and  vivid  color,  is 
about  the  best  painting  we  have  met  in  war  literature. 
In  fact,  this  Maeterlinck  drama  is  not  literature;  it  will 
serve  its  purpose  merely  as  a reminder,  if  we  need  the 
reminding,  of  German  atrocities  in  this  hour  of  reckoning. 
The  play  does  not  wring  the  heart:  that’s  where  Maeter- 
linck’s genius  was  absent;  it  makes  the  blood  boil,  it 
grates  into  indignation:  that’s  the  propagandist  of  him. 
Imagine  hissing  at  a Maeterlinck  play:  one  heard  the 
snakesound  in  the  audience.  The  war  has  been  full  of 
strange  defections,  not  the  least  of  which,  in  a literary 
sense,  is  the  way  in  which  “The  Burgomaster  of  Stile- 
monde”  so  admirably  fulfills  its  purpose  and  so  com- 
pletely escapes  the  genius  of  its  creator. 

Montrose  J.  Moses. 


BALLAD  OF  BROKEN  TOMBS 

A Chaunt  of  Easter-Eve 

JOHN  McCLURE 


Priest  Caiaphas  brought  one  hundred  men 
Clad  glittering  and  bright 

With  beaten  blades  and  javelins 
To  guard  the  tomb  by  night. 

“Ye  must  seal  close  the  opening, 

Nor  let  His  body  pass. 

It  is  not  fit  that  He  should  rise 
And  walk,”  said  Caiaphas. 

One  hundred  soldiers  clad  in  steel 
Set  seals  upon  the  door, 

They  bolted  close  the  opening 
And  rolled  a stone  before. 

“This  stone  will  weigh  one  hundred  ton; 
His  body  cannot  pass. 

The  father  of  all  heresy 
Is  dead,”  said  Caiaphas. 

The  high-priest  vanished  solemnly 
As  one  who  has  his  will. 

The  soldiers  sat  them  down  to  watch 
Beneath  the  quiet  hill. 

A strange  wind  quivered  in  the  grass 
And  all  the  world  was  still. 

The  world  was  quiet  utterly 
Around  them  and  afar: 

The  soldiers  could  see  naught  to  watch 
Save  the  new  moon  and  a star.  . . . 

Betwixt  the  midnight  and  the  morn 

II  - When  the  silence  was  most  deep 

An  angel  walked  among  them  all 
And  touched  their  eyes  with  sleep, 


An  angel  that  had  touched  them  all 
To  make  their  vision  dim 
Sang  low  before  the  sepulchre 
“Elohim!  Elohim!” 

Then  hills  and  heavens  echoed  loud 
With  an  unearthly  din: 

The  still  tombs  of  the  country-side 
Were  shaken  from  within. 

And  sudden  in  Jerusalem 
Aghast  in  their  winding-sheets 
The  dead  who  had  been  dead  so  long 
Came  singing  in  the  streets. 

And  the  bolts  of  one  tomb  were  broken 
And  the  stone  rent  into  two 
While  the  soldiers  slept  in  the  moonlight 
And  the  Christ  came  walking  through. — 

He  walked  so  very  quietly 
It  seemed  He  never  had 
Spent  three  days  in  a sepulchre 
And  never  had  been  dead. 

He  walked  so  quietly  between 
They  could  not  hear  His  feet 
And  He  walked  toward  Jerusalem 
Where  the  dead  sang  in  the  street. 

Then  rose  the  soldiers  open-eyed 
For  a great  song  startled  them, 

An  angel  singing  within  a tomb 
“Elohim!  Elohim!” 

They  rose  from  sleep  in  terror 
But  nothing  met  their  eye 
Save  an  open  door  in  the  hill-side 
And  the  white  dawn  and  the  sky. 
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Those  who  hold  the  mistaken, 
not  to  say  dangerous,  opinion 
that  the  leaders  of  American 
organized  labor  have  not, 
throughout  the  war,  shown 
themselves  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment and  willing  to  do  their 
part  in  the  titanic  struggle  for  democracy,  will  do  well 
to  read  the  addresses  of  Samuel  Gompers,  collected  under 
the  title,  “American  Labor  and  the  War,”  with  the  ac- 
companying documents  which  constitute  labor’s  official 
war  record.  The  theme  running  through  them  all  can- 
not be  better  stated  than  in  Mr.  Gompers’  own  words, 
occurring  in  his  speech  at  Chicago  on  September  14, 
1917:  “Let  us  defer  questions  which  can  be  deferred, 
questions  that  are  likely  to  divide  us  in  this  war;  let 
us  remain  united  and  fight  it  out,  no  matter  how  long  we 
fight — until  America  and  America’s  allies  shall  prove 
victorious.” 

The  addresses  are  withal  good  reading.  As  all  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  Mr.  Gompers  will 
admit,  he  has,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  ability  of  clear 
and  forceful  presentation  of  whatever  subject  he  may 
have  in  hand.  He  is  discriminating  in  his  choice  of 
words,  apt  in  his  use  of  phrase  and  allusion,  simple  and 
direct  in  his  statement.  When  occasion  arises,  as  when, 
during  his  visit  to  Italy  last  October,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  Socialist  “Avanti”  group,  he  can  deliver  blows 
straight  from  the  shoulder;  but  he  always  fights  fairly, 
and  never  descends  to  discourtesy. 

He  is  a thoroughly  convinced  and  consistent  believer 
in  democracy ; but  his  conception  of  democracy  includes 
the  whole  people,  and  not  a particular  class.  It  is  to 
him  something  living,  a vital  force  that  must  rule  the 
world;  but,  he  says,  “Democracy  must  be  practiced  and 
acted  every  day  of  our  lives  to  be  true.” 

James  Thayer  Gerould. 
‘American  Labor  and  the  War,”  by  Samuel  Gompers;  George  H. 

Doran  Company,  New  York;  $1.75  net. 


* * 

The  Valley  of  Vision 

Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  publishers  have  put  his  latest  book 
into  the  blue  and  gold  covers  which  have  grown  so  famil- 
iar that,  seen  on  the  book  counters,  we  say,  “Another 
book  by  Van  Dyke.”  A reading  of  “The  Valley  of 
Vision”  proves  the  content  to  be  as  familiar  as  the  cover. 
This  is  at  once  the  best  and  the  worst  that  could  be  said 
of  the  book.  Those  who  liked  “Fisherman’s  Luck,”  or 
“The  Blue  Flower,”  will  like  this  newest  collection  of 
stories.  Those  who  did  not  care  for  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s 
earlier  books  will  not  be  captured  by  the  present  vol- 
ume. 

I imagine  the  latter  will  say  that  these  stories,  fables, 
and  sketches,  chiefly  about  the  great  war,  confirm  certain 
opinions  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke.  They  will  complain  that  his 
poetry  is  the  poetry  of  a dilettante,  that  his  literary 
criticism  is  marked  by  the  tone  of  dilettantism,  that  lie 
writes  of  salmon  fishing  like  a dilettante,  that  even  his 
theological  dissertations  savor  of  the  dilettante,  and  that 
now  he  writes  of  the  war  like  a dilettante.  Inability  to 
get  below  the  surface — which  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  dilettantism — does  not  count  as  a moral  lapse  when 


one  is  writing  about  pretty  trifles,  but  the  particular  vein 
of  elegant  and  amateurish  curiosity  which  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
has  always  cultivated,  irritates  when  turned  upon  themes 
of  the  great  war. 

From  a literary  standpoint,  as  well  as  from  a spir- 
itual standpoint,  these  stories  show  the  same  weakness 
which  former  collections  of  his  stories  have  revealed. 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  has  no  command  over  the  short  story  as 
a form.  He  lacks  the  dramatic  conception  of  character 
and  incident  which  gives  organic  direction  to  the  true 
short  story.  Realizing  this  perhaps  himself,  he  often 
adopts  as  his  narrative  medium  the  less  severe  form  of 
the  fable  and  the  sketch.  This  indulgence  should  not 
have  permitted,  in  the  case  of  the  present  collection,  the 
inclusion  of  several  pieces  which  are  frankly  fragments 
from  his  notebook.  E.  A.  Cook. 

“The  Valley  of  Vision,"  by  Henry  Van  Dyke;  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

* * 

Three  Foreign  Novels 

Barnet  J.  Beyer’s  project  of  offering  a series  of 
modern  I rench  novels  in  English  is  a happy  one.  It 
may  not  be  so  regarded  by  scholars  and  specialists  in  the 
French  language,  who  hold  that  any  one  can  learn  to 
read  such  books  in  the  original,  and  therefore  nobody 
should  be  encouraged  to  notice  the  second-hand  and 
bloodless  invitations  to  laziness  called  translations.  The 
theory  is  an  ideal  one,  of  course,  too  ideal  to  be  ten- 
able. 

The  learning  of  French  requires  brains,  time,  and 
usually  money.  Everybody  has  not  enough  of  these  three 
to  do  it,  and  to  close  even  the  deceptive  approach  to  ac- 
quaintance with  French  literature  which  is  offered 
through  translation  would  seem  a little  too  drastic.  Of 
course,  the  chief  objection  lies  in  the  inferior  quality  of 
most  translations.  “Nono,”  for  instance,  is  very  poorly 
done  into  English,  so  that  it  is  at  once  awkward  and 
rhapsodic.  But  the  English  rendering  is  not  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  the  story  is  rather  sordid  and  unneces- 
sarily painful  without  becoming  impressive,  with  charac- 
ters so  unreasonably  either  malignant  or  weak  that  they 
lack  stamina,  dignity  and  charm.  Suffering  renders  them 
pitiful  without  laying  hold  of  the  sympathies.  “Nono” 
frequently  promises  to  take  on  significance  through  ex- 
altation, without  ever  really  doing  so.  Although  one 
hopes  that  Nono’s  village  associates  are  not  representa- 
tive, the  chief  interest  in  his  story  arises  from  the  inci- 
dental picturing  of  provincial  habits,  ideas  and  tendencies 
in  the  region  of  Dijon. 

This  is  even  more  vividly  the  attraction  of  Eugene 
Le  Roy’s  “Jacquou  the  Rebel,”  for  here  minor  matters 
of  living  and  environment  are  so  minutely  reproduced, 
every  occurrence  is  so  painstakingly  accompanied  by  all 
possible  details  of  its  setting,  that  peasant  life  in  Peri- 
gord,  between  1810  and  1830,  is  intimately  reproduced. 

Due  to  the  author’s  purpose  of  showing  conditions 
among  the  poor  even  after  the  Revolution  was  supposed 
to  have  rectified  them,  this  descriptive  and  expositional 
exactness  quite  suits  the  mundane  and  unimaginative 
Jacquou.  His  history  promises  at  first  a fund  of  ad- 
venture and  excitement  which  is  but  in  part  redeemed 
as  he  grows  to  manhood  and  reduces  matters  to  a dis- 
tinctly pedestrian  pace.  He  disposes  of  his  hereditary 
enemy  in  a very  efficient  and  methodical  manner.  Two 
love  affairs,  unceremoniously  dragged  into  the  foreground 
by  their  heels  and  then  discarded  apparently  as  too  much 
trouble  (distinctly  realistic,  of  course,  but  somehow  not 
made  to  seem  so),  are  displaced  finally  by  a common- 
sense  marriage  and  some  thirteen-odd  children.  Jacquou 
is  a bit  given  to  repeating  himself,  which  habit  attenu- 
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ates  his  narrative  unduly,  but  it  is  light- 
ened by  a few  sparkles  of  ingenuous 
humor. 

Besides  these  volumes  for  the  “Library 
of  French  Fiction,”  Dutton  has  published 
Mary  J.  Serrano’s  version  of  Jose  Mdr- 
mol’s  “Amalia.”  This  is  a fascinating 
potpourri  of  history  and  romance,  the 
political  difficulties  of  Argentina  under 
the  dictator  Rosas,  embroidered  with 
ardent  love  affairs  and  personal  misfor- 
tunes, richly  costumed  and  set  in  gor- 
geous luxury.  The  action,  electx-ic  with 
combat  and  intrigue,  centers  about  the 
efforts  of  a particularly  delightful  young- 
hero  to  benefit  his  country  and  the  party 
identified  with  its  best  interests  by  pre- 
tended allegiance  to  Rosas,  pitting  his  wit 
and  strength  with  curiously  little  support 
against  “The  Restorer’s”  adherents.  It 
all  culminates  in  a lively  crisis  of  sur- 
prise and  confusion.  His  encounters  with 
suspicious  and  gullible  enemies  produce 
some  spirited  and  rapid-fire  dialogue, 
dramatic  in  its  play  and  evasion,  for 
Daniel  Bello  is  one  character  who  bears 
out  in  his  speech — as  too  many  charac- 
ters do  not — the  author’s  claims  for  his 
intelligence,  and  the  villains  of  the  piece 
are  in  this  regard  worthy  of  his  steel. 

"Nono:  Love  and  the  Soil,”  by  Gaston  Roup- 
nel,  translated  by  B.  J.  Beyer;  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton, New  York;  $1.90  net. 

"Jacquou  the  Rebel,”  by  Euggne  Le  Roy, 
translated  by  Eleanor  S.  Brooks;  E.  P. 
Dutton,  New  York;  $1.90  net. 

“Amalia,”  by  JosS  M&rmol,  translated  by 
Mary  J.  Serrano;  E.  P.  Dutton,  New  York; 
$2  net. 

* * 

CONINGSBY  DAWSON  AGAIN 

From  the  publisher’s  point  of  view,  the 
twenty-two  editions  of  Coningsby  Daw- 
son’s “Carry  On”  completely  justify  the 
sequel,  “Living  Bayonets”;  the  armis- 
tice, however,  has  doomed  it  to  the  after- 
math-of-war  period,  in  which  the  public 
so  early  evinced  a desire  to  be  regaled 
with  literary  entertainment  of  another 
color.  “Living  Bayonets”  is  in  the  style 
of  the  earlier  volume,  and  treats  of  the 
further  adventures,  spiritual  and  actual, 
of  the  young  author-soldier  in  his  fight- 
ing service.  If  his  representation  of  the 
soldier’s  reaction  to  war  is  too  highly 
idealized,  this  is,  at  least,  far  better  than 
the  other  extreme  of  realistic  sordidness, 
the  key  so  often  sustained  by  writers  of 
battle  reminiscence. 

“Living  Bayonets,”  by  Coningsby  Dawson; 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York;  $1.25  net. 
* * 

TWO  BOOKS  ON  THE  THEATRE 

William  Lyon  Phelps  is  not  at  his  best 
in  “The  Twentieth  Century  Theatre.” 
Well-written,  pleasantly  witty,  with  an 
easy,  genial  fluency,  the  book  seems  final- 
ly to  be  a little  pointless.  It  gets  no- 
where except  to  a vaguely  optimistic 
close,  and  remains  rather  remote  and  aca- 
demic, a leisurely  record  of  observations 
upon  the  stage  and  its  habits,  which  con- 
tributes little  or  nothing  new.  It  shows 
the  specialist  in  literature  casting  a 
benign  and  interested  eye  over  one  de- 
partment of  its  endeavor. 

There  is  a certain  perspicacious  ac- 
curacy, however,  in  its  statement  that 
George  Jean  Nathan  may  be  listed  among 
the  critics  who  have  “done  good  service 
and  are  capable  of  doing  more.”  Mr. 
Nathan  himself  has  gone  to  the  trouble 
of  supporting  that  assertion  by  publish- 
ing “The  Popular  Theatre,”  a vastly 
more  interesting  book.  It  is  an  intimate, 
shrewd,  unsparing  close-up  of  the  Ameri- 
can theatre,  its  plays,  audiences,  actors, 


critics,  and  everything  else  pertaining 
thereto,  just  as  they  are. 

Two  things  qualify  George  Jean  Na- 
than, more  than  any  other  American  who 
attempts  it,  to  make  dramatic  criticism 
actually  something  to  read:  his  severity 
and  his  astounding  fund  of  information. 
He  has  apparently  attended,  besides  all 
the  plays  produced  in  America,  perform- 
ances in  every  civilized  country,  and  re- 
membered the  name,  age  and  manner- 
isms of  leading  players  during  the  last 
decade,  with  time  left  over  to  read  in- 
numerable amazing  books.  Nobody  so 
flatly  refuses  to  be  deceived  by  externals, 
nobody  has  so  little  respect  for  decrepit 
traditions;  and  his  opinions  are  always 
served  with  the  highly  flavored  sauce  of 
a brilliant  style. 

“The  Popular  Theatre,”  by  George  Jean 
Nathan;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York;  $1.60 
net. 

“The  Twentieth  Century  Theatre,”  by  Wil- 
liam Lyon  Phelps;  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York;  $1.25  net. 

* * 

A NORWEGIAN  NOVEL 

The  indomitability  of  the  spirit  of 
man  and  the  futility  of  material  ambi- 
tions for  the  uplift  of  the  human  race 
appear  to  be  the  theme  of  Johan  Bojer’s 
novel,  “The  Great  Hunger,”  translated 
into  an  American  edition  by  W.  J.  Al- 
exander Worster  and  C.  Archer.  There 
is  in  the  treatment,  however,  much  that 
is  inconclusive,  and  the  end  leaves  the 
reader  with  an  unsatisfying  impression 
of  cloudiness  and  mysticism. 

Peer  Holm,  by  birth  a social  unfor- 
tunate, climbs  from  a fjord  hovel  to  the 
heights  of  power  and  luxury  through  his 
profession  of  engineering.  He  is  a seek- 
er of  the  true  religion  of  service,  and 
for  a time  feels  that  he  is  living  it  in 
his  great  projects  for  increasing  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  the  human  race;  he 
comes,  in  the  end,  however,  to  the  con- 
viction that  this  is  a false  road:  that 
“the  roar  of  steel  from  ships  and  from 
railway  trains,  with  their  pairs  of  yellow 
evil  eyes,  rushing  on,  full  of  human  cap- 
tives, . . . faster,  faster — driven  by 

competition,  by  the  steel  demon  that 
hunts  men  on  without  rest  or  respite — ” 
is  hurrying  “the  pulse  of  the  world  to 
fever,  to  hallucination,  to  madness.” 

It  is  a heartbreaking  nemesis  that  pur- 
sues Peer  after  he  has  passed  the  zenith 
of  power  and  happiness:  the  events  of 
the  story  are,  in  fact,  a series  of  high- 
lights in  tragedy,  only  occasionally  re- 
lieved by  brighter  pictures,  and  leaving 
at  the  end  a depression  too  profound  to 
be  leavened  by  the  author’s  philosophies. 

The  characterizations  are  admirable, 
the  intimate  glimpses  of  Norwegian  life 
satisfying;  the  manner  of  the  tale  is 
somewhat  discursive,  but  the  style  prob- 
ably has  suffered  less  in  the  translating 
than  that  of  most  documents  rendered 
from  a foreign  tongue. 

“The  Great  Hunger,”  by  Johan  Bojer;  Mof- 
fat, Yard  & Company,  New  York;  $1.60  net. 


Books  Received 

“The  Yellow  Document,”  by  Marcel  Allain; 
Brentano’s,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

"League  of  Nations,”  by  Alfred  Owen 
Crozier;  Lecouver  Press  Company,  New 
York;  50  cents  net. 

“University  of  Illinois  Studies  in  the  Social 
Sciences,”  volume  VII,  number  3,  by  Russell 
McCulloch  Story;  University  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana;  $1.25  net. 

"Ma  Pettengill,"  by  Harry  Leon  Wilson; 
Doubleday,  Page  & Company,  New  York; 
$1.50  net. 

“Mildred  Carver,  U.S.A.,”  by  Martha  Bens- 
ley  Bruere;  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  $1.50  net. 


“The  Undefeated,”  by  J.  C.  Sneath;  D. 
Appleton  & Company,  New  York;  $1.60  net. 

“The  Rising  of  the  Tide,”  by  Ida  M. 
Tarbell;  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  $1.50  net. 

“Foreign  Financial  Control  in  China,”  by 
T.  W.  Overlach;  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York;  $2  net. 

“Jim,  the  Story  of  a Backwoods  Police 
Dog,”  by  Major  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts;  The 
Macmillian  Company,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

“The  Government  of  the  United  States,” 
by  William  Bennett  Munro;  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York;  $2.75  net. 

“Man  and  the  New  Democracy,”  by  Wil- 
liam A.  McKeever;  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, New  York;  $1.35  net. 

“The  Eyes  of  the  Blind,”  by  Arthur  Somers 
Roche;  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York;  $1.50  net. 

“The  Land  and  the  Soldier,”  by  Frederic 
C.  Howe;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York; 
$1.35  net. 

“Prisoner  of  the  U-90,”  by  Edouard  Victor 
Isaacs,  Lieutenant,  U.S.N. ; Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company,  Boston;  $1.25  net. 

“Dramatic  Technique,”  by  George  Pierce 
Baker;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston; 
$3.75  net. 


Under  German 
Occupation 
A personal  narrative. 

By  BRAND  WHITLOCK,  United 
States  Minister  to  Belgium.  Two  vol- 
umes. With  portraits.  Octavo.  Cloth, 
gilt  top,  uncut  edges.  Library  Edition. 
$7.50  net. 

Here  is,  without  exaggeration,  the 
greatest  human -interest  story  in  the 
world  today.  The  Truth  about  Belgium 
and  the  German  Invasion  told  by  the  one 
man  whose  testimony  is  authoritative 
and  final— Brand  Whitlock,  United  States 
Representative  to  Belgium  during  her 
four  years’  agony. 

When  the  Germans  invaded  Bel- 
gium and  the  diplomats  moved  their 
official  residences  from  Brussels  to 
Havre,  Brand  Whitlock,  defying 
precedent,  refused  to  leave  the  Bel- 
gian people  and  remained  firm  at  his 
post.  Day  by  day  he  watched  the 
German  hordes,  ravaging,  pillaging, 
crushing  the  Belgian  people;  day  by 
day  he  stood  between  the  grim  con- 
querors and  their  helpless  victims,  the 
last  hope  of  those  tortured  folk;  night 
by  night  he  recorded  in  his  diary  the 
outrages  he  saw  committed  in  mock- 
ery of  all  laws  of  decency,  order  and 
civilization. 

This  book  contains  those  records — - 
living  witnesses  to  the  rape  of  a na- 
tion. The  burning  of  cities  and  cathe- 
drals, the  gutting  of  innocent  homes, 
the  unprovoked  bayoneting  of  women 
and  children,  the  deportation  of  young 
girls;  all  are  here.  The  brutal  story 
of  Nurse  Cavell’s  murder  is  told  in 
full  by  the  American  whose  utmost 
efforts  to  save  her  from  her  hideous 
fate,  fruitless  as  they  were,  have 
earned  him  the  thanks  of  her  whole 
nation.  A powerful  writer,  his  very 
soul  scarred  by  the  tragedy,  Brand 
Whitlock  has  given  the  world  the  epic 
of  Belgium.  Nothing  comparable  to 
this  story  has  ever  been  done.  It  is 
a book  that  will  live;  a work  that 
every  public  and  private  library 
should  possess. 

To  be  published  April  25 
Place  your  order  Now 
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BOLSHEVISM  ON  WANE  IN  NORWAY 

I do  not  apprehend  any  danger  of 
revolution  in  Norway,  because  we  have 
perfect  freedom,  and  in  spite  of  a faulty 
electoral  system,  which  will  soon  be 
changed,  the  will  of  the  people  can  be 
enforced  through  parliamentary  means. 
It  is  true  that  the  Bolsheviki  had  a ma- 
jority in  the  last  national  convention  of 
the  Socialist  party, — and  I am  not  doing 
them  an  injustice  by  calling  them  Bol- 
sheviki, for  they  themselves  glory  in  the 
name  and  boast  of  their  friendship  with 
Lenine  and  Trotzky, — but  it  is  a curious 
fact  that  since  they  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy in  the  party  they  have  not  put  for- 
ward a single  revolutionary  measure. 
This  seems  to  show  a lurking  conscious- 
ness that  the  Norwegian  people  are  not 
with  them. 

The  movement  began  as  a syndicalist 
agitation  in  the  labor  unions  about  eight 
or  nine  years  ago.  It  was  started  by 
Martin  Tranmael,  a painter  who  had 
plied  his  trade  in  the  United  States  and 
there  come  in  contact  with  the  I.  W.  W., 
and  who  still  keeps  in  touch  with  extreme 
radicals  all  over  the  world.  The  syndi- 
calists have  not  yet  gained  a majority 
of  all  the  unions;  for  although  certain 
large  unions  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
Unskilled  Laborers,  with  a membership 
of  25,000,  have  declared  in  favor  of  them, 
this  does  not  mean  that  all  the  members 
are  syndicalists. 

Since  1915,  and  especially  since  the 
Russian  revolution  in  1917,  tiie  new  wing 
in  the  party  has  gained  in  numbers,  and 
its  members  have  become  more  openly 
Bolshevist.  The  fundamental  difference 
between  them  and  us  is  that  they  want 
to  dissolve  the  existing  order  of  society, 
by  any  means  whatsoever,  even  to  estab- 
lishing a dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 
They  are  not  content  with  having  the 
workers  take  over  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  manage  industries  co-operative- 
ly,— to  which  we  have  no  objection, — but 
they  would  make  their  Workmen’s  Coun- 
cils into  governing  bodies  and  would  have 
no  other  government.  This  we  cannot 
agree  to.  We  do  not  believe  in  tearing 
any  one  industry  out  of  its  relation  to 
the  whole  community. 

Some  of  the  extremists  would  go  even 
farther.  They  not  only  advocate  a mili- 
tary strike,  that  is  a general  refusal  to 
do  military  service  backed  up  by  a strike 
of  all  labor,  but  they  would  arm  the 
workmen  against  the  other  classes.  Their 
idea  is  to  enforce  a workmen’s  dictator- 
ship as  in  Russia,  where  there  is  now  in 
fact  a dictatorship  of  the  minority. 

In  spite  of  these  extreme  theories,  our 
Bolsheviki  were  mildness  itself  before 
the  election  last  autumn,  and  yet  they 
did  not  succeed  in  electing  a single  one 
of  their  sympathizers  to  the  Storting.  In 
fact  the  party  as  a whole  lost  one  seat, 
whereas  by  all  signs  of  natural  develop- 
ment we  should  have  gained.  We  have 
just  gone  through  a period  of  great  eco- 
nomic difficulties  with  high  prices,  in- 
sufficient means  of  regulating  production 
and  distribution,  consequent  suffering 
among  the  poor  and  luxury  among  the 


rich,  together  with  a fabulous  waste  of 
money  for  military  purposes. 

All  this  has  naturally  brought  about 
great  dissatisfaction  and  resentment 
among  the  common  people,  and  we  might 
have  looked  for  a tremendous  rallying 
round  the  banner  of  the  party  which  has 
on  its  programme  the  most  liberal  ap- 
propriations for  poor  relief  and  the  most 
consistent  and  thoroughgoing  regulations 
for  dividing  the  scanty  store  as  fairly  as 
possible.  In  the  other  neutral  democra- 
cies, Sweden,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  we 
do  find  that  the  voting  strength  of  Social- 
ism has  increased,  while  in  Norway  it  has 
actually  decreased  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  party. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it 
by  two  unpopular  planks,  prohibition  and 
the  abolition  of  religious  instruction  in 
the  public  schools,  but  our  party  has  al- 
ways had  these  two  principles  in  its  pro- 
gramme, and  it  was  only  logical  to  make 
them  a part  of  the  platform— although  it 
is  true  that  the  offensive  form  given  the 
latter  measure  and  the  reputation  of 
some  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders  for  enmity 
toward  all  religion  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  turning  the  voters  away 
from  them. 

The  real  reason,  however,  is  that  the 
people  have  taken  warning  from  Russia, 
and  have  repudiated  the  “Red  Terror.” 
When  our  own  Socialists,  at  the  party 
convention  last  spring,  committed  the 
party  to  the  military  strike  as  a legiti- 
mate weapon,  asserted  the  “right  to  revo- 
lution,” advocated  the  “dictatorship  of 
the  working  classes”  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Workmen’s  Councils, — in  short, 
all  the  things  that  we  have  learned  to 
known  under  the  name  of  Bolshevism, — 
they  laid  the  foundations  for  that  defeat 
at  the  polls  which  our  party  suffered  for 
the  first  time  since  it  was  organized. 

— Jacob  Vidnes,  in  The  America n-Scan- 
dinavian  Review. 

* * 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IN  DRAMA 

Has  a great  man  ever  been  put  on  the 
stage?  Shakespeare  tried  it  with  Julius 


Caesar,  but  either  he  was  not  interested 
or  he  found  it  would  not  work.  By  the 
run  of  the  luck  or  deliberate  intent,  it 
happens  that  his  historical  plays  leave  the 
makers  of  England  out. 

If  you  run  through  haphazard  a dozen 
or  so  of  the  heroes  whom  you  have  select- 
ed for  worship  you  will  find  that  the  thea- 
tre has  nothing  much  to  say  about  them. 
We  have  had,  for  example,  countless  Na- 
poleon plays,  but  they  do  not  require  us 
to  take  them  seriously.  All  sorts  of  emi- 
nent persons  have  been  put  on  by  way  of 
pageantry  or  as  deus  ex  machina.  But  a 
full-length  Cromwell,  let  us  say,  taken  in 
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earnest  and  revealed,  or  any  other  man 
of  that  caliber  is  not  to  be  found  in  our 
drama,  and  other  countries  are  little  rich- 
er. Schiller  ventured  a Wallenstein,  an 
enigmatic  bogey  man.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt Luther. 

It  can  hardly  be  mere  accident  or  con- 
vention. Whether  a man  wants  to  show 
his  art  in  portraying  and  interpreting 
character,  whether  he  wants  a subject 
which  will  insure  him  popular  interest,  lie 
must  be  tempted  by  such  themes  as  Crom- 
well, Napoleon  (take  names  haphazard), 
Luther,  Talleyrand.  For  one  reason  or 
another,  whether  they  feared  a lack  of 
freedom,  whether  they  thought  achieve- 
ment in  the  world  of  action  or  intellectual 
greatness  not  the  stuff  of  which  drama 
is  made,  or  for  half  a dozen  other  good 
obvious  reasons,  the  dramatists  of  the 
past  must  have  deliberately  left  the  great 
men  of  actuality  to  the  historians. 

Now  comes  Mr.  John  Drinkwater,  and 
gives  us  a play  on  “Abraham  Lincoln.” 
No  doubt  about  the  greatness  of  the  hero, 
as  little  doubt  that  he  is  not  a hero  such 
as  drama  loves.  He  is  all  of  a piece. 
There  are  no  contradictions  in  his  char- 
acter, there  is  no  striking  development 
of  mind  or  heart.  As  soon  as  we  begin  to 
know  anything  about  him  he  is  what  he 
was  to  the  end.  Everything  that  he  did 
comes  naturally,  logically.  In  his  gaunt, 
ungainly  figure,  his  homely  life  there  is 
little  of  the  picturesque  glamor  or  the 
exciting  color  which  human  instinct  loves 
to  find  in  the  great. 

All  this  Mr.  Drinkwater  frankly  ad- 
mits. There  is  no  mystery  about  his 
Lincoln.  In  the  first  scene  he  is  just 
what  he  is  in  all  the  rest.  Even  such 
chances  as  history  offers  of  odd  contrast 
and  quaint  ways  are  rather  minimized 
than  exploited.  He  gives  us  a chronicle 
play,  Lincoln  in  a series  of  interviews  at 
different  stages  of  his  presidency.  The 
character  emerges.  The  nature  of  the 
man,  his  way  of  thought,  his  aims  and 
ideals  stand  out  vividly. 

But  it  is  an  austere  portrait,  the  Lincoln 
of  public  affairs  and  cabinet  meetings, 
rather  than  an  intimate  Lincoln.  To  say 
that  Mr.  Drinkwater  makes  him  cold 
would  not  be  fair,  for  we  are  made  to  feel 
the  man’s  passion  for  humanity.  But  he 
is  always  Mr.  President,  never  Old  Abe, 
and  the  real  man  was  as  much  the  second 
as  the  first. 

Still,  the  play  remains,  with  all  its  dif- 
ficulties admitted,  an  experiment  of  much 
interest  and  considerable  success.  It  is 
written  by  a man  who  can  give  us  prose 
which  it  is  a pleasure  to  hear,  but  the 
best  of  it  is  in  the  choral  lyrics  of  the 
countryside.  For  choric  verse  there  is, 
arranged  in  the  Greek  manner  between 
the  scenes,  and  spoken  by  two  ladies  in 
front  of  the  curtain,  a device  unsatisfac- 
tory as  usual,  but  the  best  which  our  thea- 
tres will  permit.  The  Birmingham  Rep- 
ertory Company  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  producing  the  play,  and  deserve  the 
thanks  of  success  for  bringing  it  to  Lon- 
don. — The  Daily  Telegraph  (London). 

* * 

NOTES  FROM  A SIBERIAN  BOLSHEVIK 

The  phrases  “with  democratic  ideals,” 
and  high-sounding  words  such  as  “free- 
dom of  the  seas,”  “destruction  of  mili- 
tarism” and  other  forty-centimeter  blank 
cartridges,  with  which  the  enemy  coalition 
was  bombarded,  may  be  returned  to  the 
artillery  sheds  together  with  the  shells 
for  making  smoke  screens  with  which  the 
allies  surrounded  themselves,  and  did  not 
declare  their  conditions  of  peace  with 
( Continued  on  page  447-) 
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Wall  Street  has  a good  many  interest- 
ing problems  to  consider  concerning  the 
future  of  American  industry,  finance  and 
world-politics.  The  country  is  making- 
headway,  and  business  is  improving  in  all 
sections.  This  betterment  accounts  large- 
ly for  the  renewed  absorption  of  securi- 
ties by  the  American  investing  public. 
It  is  an  interesting  movement  and  takes 
in  all  classes,  from  the  wealthy  investor 
to  the  man  of  small  means.  In  the  course 
of  the  reviving  security  markets  of  the 
last  eight  weeks,  there  has  been  a large 
amount  of  stocks  taken  out  of  Wall 
Street  for  income-producing  purposes. 

READJUSTING  PRICES 

The  feeling  prevails  that,  notwith- 
standing the  obstacles  encountered  by 
the  Industrial  Board,  the  movement  to 
readjust  commodity  prices  will  make  dis- 
tinct headway  from  now  on.  In  some  in- 
dustries the  process  will  be  held  up  by 
reason  of  the  unwillingness  of  small  con- 
sumers to  buy  heavily  until  they  see  their 
way  clear  to  finance  the  purchases  that 
they  must  make  eventually.  It  looks  as 
if  the  readjustment  in  steel,  iron  and 
other  commodities  would  soon  reach  a 
stage  where  heavy  buying  would  be  at- 
tracted. 

These  processes  in  the  last  analysis, 
however,  are  largely  governed  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  By  facing  the 
situation  squarely,  the  copper  producers 
have  been  able  to  cut  prices  to  a level  at 
which  large  consumers  have  returned  to 
the  market.  With  renewed  buying  of 
steel  by  the  government  for  the  Railroad 
Administration  and  other  departments 
there  would  probably  follow  a broaden- 
ing of  the  inquiry  from  smaller  con- 
sumers. 

Hand-to-mouth  buying  has  been  so 
long  in  vogue  that  it  has  been  difficult 
for  many  consumers  to  bring  themselves 
to  the  point  where  they  would  resume 
normal  operation  on  a large  scale.  With 
influential  leadership,  however,  asserting 
itself  on  the  side  of  renewed  buying, 
these  little  consumers  will  come  in  with 
a rush. 

INVESTMENT  TRUSTS 

Paul  M.  Warburg’s  suggestion  that  in- 
vestment trusts  should  be  organized  in 
the  United  States  to  make  large  invest- 
ments in  foreign  securities  has  excited 
much  attention.  Mr.  Warburg  is  a rec- 
ognized expert  in  foreign  banking,  and 
rendered  the  country  noteworthv  service 
during  his  four-year  term  as  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  His  idea 
is  that  these  trusts,  organized  along 
strong  lines,  would  be  most  effective 
agencies,  securing  American  absorption 
of  securities  put  out  by  foreign  bor- 
rowers. 

One  of  these  trusts  could  take  the 
bonds,  and  issue  against  them  its  own 
debentures  which,  with  strong  backing, 
would  find  a broad  market  in  the  United 
States.  The  probability  is  that  some- 
thing will  be  done  toward  acting  on  this 
suggestion,  after  the  Victory  Loan  has 
been  marketed.  It  is  of  the  highest  im- 
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portance,  however,  that  the  great  govern- 
ment loan  should  be  placed  before  any- 
thing else  is  done  in  an  investment  way. 

Just  after  the  Civil  War,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  British  bankers  to  form  in- 
vestment trusts  to  make  large  invest- 
ments in  our  western  farm  mortgages. 
This  proved  very  successful,  and  several 
hundred  million  dollars  were  advanced 
by  foreign  investors  through  the  medium 
of  these  trust  debentures. 

Those  loans  were  canceled  long  ago, 
and  now  there  is  little  field  for  English 
capital  to  find  profitable  employment  in 
those  lines.  The  farmers  have  become 
so  prosperous  that  most  of  this  mortgage 
indebtedness  has  been  taken  up. 

CROP  PROSPECTS 

Promise  of  wonderful  crops,  with  the 
expectation  of  a record-breaking  wheat 
yield,  is  believed  to  assure  a genuine 
trade  revival  later  on.  Some  of  the 
shrewdest  trade  experts,  as  well  as  many 
well-known  financiers,  take  the  view  that 
this  country  must  have  a remarkable  re- 
vival in  business  as  soon  as  the  readjust- 
ment process  has  been  completed. 

Men  of  broad  vision,  who  have  stud- 
ied the  foreign  trade  situation  carefully, 
are  hopeful  of  the  future  and  look  for 
the  best  business  that  the  country  has 
ever  done  with  foreign  purchasers.  This 
confidence  has  been  reflected  in  various 
ways  and,  although  the  outlook  is  still 
complicated  in  some  lines,  the  view  pre- 
vails that  American  exporting  interests 
will  show  an  immense  volume  of  lucra- 
tive business  before  long. 

MONEY  RATES 

There  is  an  abundance  of  money  for 
the  use  of  purchasers  of  stock  exchange 
securities.  Some  brokerage  interests  have 
come  out  strongly  in  favor  of  large  pur- 
chases of  stock  by  their  clients.  Others 
have  taken  a more  conservative  view,  and 
suggest  that  this  accumulation  should  be 
undertaken  in  the  course  of  the  next  re- 
action. Still  others  maintain  an  ultra- 
conservative position,  and  decline  to  ad- 
vise their  customers  to  purchase  stocks 
yet,  on  the  theory  that  much  may  hap- 
pen, before  the  peace  compact  has  been 
ratified,  to  alter  conditions. 

INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

Some  industrial  properties  are  doing 
a very  lucrative  business.  Although  “war 
profits”  have  disappeared,  conditions  are 
favorable  for  increased  production  of 
peace  goods  at  prices  which  disclose  a 
fair  margin  of  profit,  notwithstanding 
high  wages  and  expensive  operating  costs. 
It  looks  as  if  the  leather  companies  would 
have  a highly  prosperous  business,  not- 
withstanding the  rather  poor  showing 
that  some  producers  made  during  the 
December  quarter.  The  steel  stocks  have 
given  a good  account  of  themselves,  not- 
withstanding the  reactions  that  have  tak- 
en place.  The  copper  issues  have  also 
stood  the  readjustment  ordeal  well,  and 
some  of  the  brokerage  houses  making  a 
specialty  of  copper  stocks  have  advised 
purchases  around  present  prices. 

Industrial  companies  as  a whole  are  ex- 
ceptionally well  managed.  During  the 
rich  men’s  panic  of  sixteen  years  ago,  in- 
dustrial managers  learned  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  do  business  with  a meager 
working  capital.  Some  of  them  have  ac- 
cumulated large  surpluses,  and  have  so 
improved  their  plants  as  to  disclose  ex- 
ceptional efficiency  in  operation.  Many 
have  also  extended  their  business  con- 
nections, so  that  they  enjoy  a much 


broader  market  than  they  had  a few 
years  ago. 

GOI.l)  IMPORTS  IMPENDING 

There  are  good  grounds  for  expecting 
large  imports  of  South  African  gold, 
when  ocean  shipping  facilities  have  been 
completed.  Great  Britain  has  always 
taken  a liberal  attitude  about  gold  ship- 
ments, and  London  bankers  have  prided 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  the  British 
metropolis  was  a free  gold  market  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

Restrictions  had  to  be  imposed,  of 
course,  during  the  world-war  period. 
Now  that  peace  has  come,  and  with  it  a 
sensational  decline  in  London  remit- 
tances at  New  York,  the  situation  has 
turned  sharjily  in  favor  of  renewed  ship- 
ments of  South  African  gold  to  New 
York  City  bankers.  If  this  movement  as- 
sumes large  proportions,  it  is  likely  to 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  money 
market  conditions  in  this  country. 

Should  it  be  necessary  for  the  British 
banks  to  resume  gold  shipments  to  this 
country,  the  movement  would  have  a far- 
reaching  influence  upon  the  exchange 
market.  It  is  recognized  that  the  Ameri- 
can situation  will  be  helped  by  bringing 
about  more  normal  conditions  in  the 
London  market  for  New  York  exchange. 
At  prevailing  rates,  it  is  very  costly  for 
London  purchasers  of  American  mer- 
chandise to  settle  for  their  indebtedness 
in  this  country. 

If  America  makes  large  investments 
in  foreign  securities,  however,  the  situa- 
tion will  be  changed  to  some  extent.  The 
United  States  has  a remarkable  foreign 
trade  opportunity  before  it  and,  in  order 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  must  provide  ex- 
tensive credit  facilities  and  in  addition 
create  a broad  market  in  this  country 
for  the  securities  of  foreign  governments, 
municipalities  and  industrial  corporations. 

SHORT-TERM  NOTES  AND  BONDS 

The  country  is  gradually  passing  from 
an  era  of  short-term  notes.  Temporary 
obligations  carrying  a high  interest  rate 
and  maturing  within  five  years  are  al- 
ways in  demand  during  periods  of  dis- 
turbance or  economic  unrest.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  new  Victory  notes  will 
be  well  taken  by  the  American  public. 

After  this  prodigious  operation  is  out 
of  the  way,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  banks  to  provide  large  loans  for 
industrial  corporations  and  general  mer- 
chants. Then,  if  gold  imports  begin  in 
large  volume,  the  probability  is  that  in- 
vestment conditions  will  improve  so  as  to 
create  a much  broader  market  in  this 
country  for  long-term  bonds  put  out  by 
federal,  state  and  municipal  authorities, 
as  well  as  by  corporations. 

PEACE  COMPACT 

Ratifications  of  a peace  compact  would 
probably  lead  to  important  developments 
in  the  stock  market.  The  probability  is 
that  a good  many  buying  orders  would 
be  released  on  the  news  that  the  Paris 
Conference  had  completed  its  labors.  A 
good  many  projects  have  been  held  up 
pending  the  announcement  of  a satis- 
factory agreement  between  the  belliger- 


ent governments,  but  the  feeling  pre- 
vails that  a conclusion  may  be  reached 
by  Easter. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  problem  has 
been  complicated,  and  that  the  task  of 
harmonizing  the  different  interests  has 
been  the  most  difficult  which  has  ever 
been  intrusted  to  a little  group  of  men. 
It  has  been  felt  all  along,  however,  that 
an  agreement  would  be  reached  without 
very  serious  differences  of  opinion. 

The  inside  history  of  the  great  Paris 
Conference  has,  of  course,  never  been 
written.  Just  when  it  will  be  disclosed 
must  depend  upon  the  developments  of 
the  next  twelve  months.  The  economic 
problems  solved  by  this  commission  will 
have  important  bearing  upon  future  busi- 
ness conditions  in  the  United  States. 
It  looks  as  if  the  next  few  weeks  would 
bring  about  sensational  changes  in  the 
trade  position  of  various  countries. 

New  York.  William  Justus  Boies. 
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Carmania April  26  Orduna May  10 
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KNOX  HATS 

New  Spring  Styles 


Both  in  soft  hats,  derbies  and  silk  hats.  Knox  prod- 
ucts are  correct  in  every  detail.  All  the  new  colors  and 
shades  for  spring  are  here  in  all  proportions. 

Other  hats,  such  as  the  “Standish,”  Borsalino,  etc., 
are  shown  in  the  lower  prices,  but  in  equally  large 
assortments.  Price  range,  $3.50  to  $10. 

Caps  and  cloth  hats  are  shown  in  many  new  and 
attractive  fabrics. 
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A Tailored  Suit 
for  Easter  Time 

To  be  in  style  you  must  have  clothes 
Tailor-made.  Call  and  inspect  our 
models  and  compare  them  with  the 
best  shown  elsewhere.  Our  work- 
manship, fittings,  qualities  and 
prices  will  satisfy  you. 
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Announcement 

E SPECIALIZE  in 
obtaining  artistic 
portraiture  in  the  home 
and  we  commend  to  your 
consideration  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  come  to 
your  home  for  your 
next  portrait. 

Lee  Brothers 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
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Friend: — 
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would  be  glad  to  know 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  CARPET 

Basking  in  peace  in  the  warm  spring  sun, 
South  Hill  smiled  upon  Burlington. 

The  breath  of  May!  and  the  day  was  fair, 
And  the  bright  motes  danced  in  the 
balmy  air. 


Over  the  fence  a gray-haired  man 

Cautiously  dim,  dome,  clem,  dumb, 
clamb. 

He  found  him  a stick  in  the  old  wood- 
pile, 

And  lie  gathered  it  up  with  a sad,  grim 
smile. 

A flush  passed  over  his  face  forlorn 

As  he  gazed  at  the  carpet  tattered  and 
torn, 

And  he  hit  it  a most  resounding  whack, 

Till  the  startled  air  gave  his  echoes  back. 

And  out  of  the  window  a white  face 
leaned, 

And  a palsied  hand  the  pale  face 
screened. 


And  the  sunlight  gleamed  where  the  rest- 
less breeze 

Kissed  the  fragrant  blooms  on  the  apple- 
trees. 

His  beardless  cheek  with  a smile  was 
spanned 

As  he  stood  with  a carriage-whip  in  his 
hand ; 

And  he  laughed  as  he  doffed  his  bob- 
tailed coat, 

And  the  echoing  folds  of  the  carpet 
smote ; 

And  she  smiled  as  she  leaned  on  her  busy 
mop, 

And  she  said  she  would  tell  him  when  to 
stop. 

So  he  pounded  away  till  the  dinner-bell 
Gave  him  a little  breathing  spell. 

But  he  sighed  when  the  kitchen  clock 
struck  one, 

And  she  said  the  carpet  wasn’t  done. 

But  he  lovingly  put  in  his  biggest  licks, 
And  pounded  like  mad  till  the  clock 
struck  six. 

And  she  said,  in  a dubious  kind  of  way, 
That  she  guessed  he  could  finish  it  up 
next  day. 

Then  all  that  day,  and  the  next  day  too, 
The  fuzz  from  the  dirtless  carpet  flew. 

And  she'd  give  it  a look  at  eventide, 
And  say,  “Now  beat  on  the  other  side.” 

And  the  new  days  came  as  the  old  davs 
went, 

And  the  landlord  came  for  his  regular 
rent. 

And  the  neighbors  laughed  at  the  tire- 
less broom, 

And  his  face  was  shadowed  with  clouds 
of  gloom, 

Till  at  last,  one  cheerless  winter  day, 

He  kicked  at  the  carpet  and  slid  away 

Over  the  fence  and  down  the  street, 
Speeding  away  with  footsteps  fleet. 

And  never  again  the  morning  sun 
Smiled  at  him  beating  his  carpet  drum. 

And  South  Hill  often  said,  with  a yawn, 
“Where  has  the  carpet  martyr  gone?” 

^ ears  twice  twenty  had  come  and  passed, 
And  the  carpet  swayed  in  the  autumn 
blast. 

For  never  yet  since  that  bright  spring- 
time 

Had  it  ever  been  taken  down  from  the 
line. 


She  knew  his  face,  she  gasped,  and 
sighed, 

“A  little  more  on  the  under  side.” 

Right  down  on  the  ground  his  stick  he 
throwed, 

And  he  shivered  and  said,  “Well,  I am 
blowed !” 

And  he  turned  away  with  a heart  full 
sore; 

And  he  never  was  seen  not  none  no  more. 

— Robert  J.  Burdette,  in  the  Burlington 
Ilawkeye,  about  1880. 

* * 

A woman  was  presenting  a check  at  the 
bank.  On  examination  the  teller  shook 
his  head  wearily,  and  told  her  that  she 
must  be  identified. 

“You  must  bring  somebody  who  knows 
you,”  he  said. 

The  woman  drew  herself  up.  “That 
check,”  she  said  with  dignity,  “was  given 
me  by  my  husband.  There’s  his  name  on 
it.  Do  you  know  him?” 

“Yes;  but  I don’t  know  you.” 

“Then  I’ll  show  you  who  I am.  My 
husband  has  a mole  on  one  cheek  and 
looks  something  like  a gorilla.  When  he 
talks  he  twists  his  mouth  to  one  side,  and 
one  of  his  front  teeth  is  missing.  He 
wears  a number  seventeen  collar,  a num- 
ber nine  shoe,  and  won’t  keep  his  coat 
buttoned.  He’s  the  hardest  man  to  get 
money  out  of  you  ever  saw.  It  took  me 
three  days  to  get  this  check.” 

The  teller  waved  his  hands.  “I'm  sure 
it’s  all  right,”  lie  said. 

— Duluth  Masonic  Calendar. 
* * 

THE  END  OF  WILHELM 

The  kaiser  rapjied  on  the  pearly  gate. 
No  response. 

The  kaiser  rapped  on  the  pearly  gates 
again. 

No  response. 

The  kaiser  rapped  on  the  pearly  gates 
a couple  of  hundred  times. 

No  response,  and  a long  interval  of 
silence. 

“Well,  I’m  damned,”  said  the  kaiser. 

— Agate. 

* * 

CUBISTIC 

We  knew  a young  lady  from  Michigan, 
To  meet  her  I never  would  wichigan. 
She’d  eat  of  ice  cream 
Till  with  pain  she  would  scream, 

And  she’d  order  another  big  dichigan. 

—Life. 

* * 

Young  Husband:  “Didn’t  I telegraph 
you  not  to  bring  your  mother  with  you?” 
Young  Wife:  "That's  what  she  wants 
to  see  you  about.  She  read  the  tele- 
gram.” - — Life. 


HARD  TO  I.OCATE 

The  landlord  came  to  collect  from  the 
old  Negro  widow.  “Where’s  your  hus- 
band?” 

“Por  Rastus !”  she  replied,  “I  hope 
he’s  gone  where  I ’spects  he  ain’t.” 

— Duluth  Masonic  Calendar. 

* * 

“A  whole  lot  o’  de  talk  dat  goes 
’round,”  said  Uncle  Eben,  “ain’  no  mo’ 
real  help  in  movin’  forward  dan  de 
squeak  in  an  axle.”  - — Washington  Star. 

* * 

Willie:  “What’s  a Red,  dad?” 

Crabshaw:  “Usually  he’s  a fellow  with- 
out a red.”  — Life. 

* * 

WESTWARD  HO  ! 

It  happened  in  England,  where  one  of 
the  crack  regiments  of  horsemen  was 
drilling.  One  very  wild  horse  made  a 
dash  across  the  field  in  spite  of  all  his 
rider  could  do. 

Instructor:  “Where  are  you  going?” 
liider:  “I  don’t  know,  sir,  but  the  horse 
belongs  in  Canada.” 

— Private  H.  D.  Paul,  in  Judge. 

* * 

NOT  HALF  DONE' 

A colored  Baptist  preacher  was  exhort- 
ing. “Now,  breddern  and  sistern,  come 
up  to  de  altar  and  have  yore  sins  washed 
away.” 

All  came  up  but  one  man. 

“Why,  Brudder  Jones,  don’t  yo’  want 
yore  sins  washed  away?” 

“I  done  had  my  sins  washed  away.” 

“Yo’  has?  Where  yo’  had  yore  sins 
washed  away?” 

“Ober  at  de  Methodist  church.” 

“Ah,  Brudder  Jones,  yo’  ain’t  been 
washed;  yo’  jes’  been  dry  cleaned.” 

— Town  Crier.  i 
* * , 
Mrs.  Jones:  “Can’t  stay  long,  Mrs. 
Green.  I just  came  to  see  if  you  wouldn’t 
join  our  mission  band.” 

Mrs.  Green:  “Heavens,  don’t  come  to 
me ! I can’t  even  play  a mouth-organ !” 

- — Pepper  Pot. 

* * 

A well-known  painter  had  a fixed  rule 
that  none  of  his  pupils  should  be  al- 
lowed to  smoke  in  his  studio. 

One  day,  however,  he  came  into  the 
room  and  noticed  that  one  of  the  pupils 
had  a lighted  cigarette  in  his  fingers, 
which  he  was  endeavoring  to  conceal. 

With  a style  of  somewhat  heavy  banter, 
the  painter  went  up  to  him. 

“That  is  a curious  kind  of  pencil  you 
have  got  there,  my  young  friend,”  he 
remarked.  “May  I ask  what  you  pro- 
pose to  draw  with  it?” 

“Clouds,”  was  the  ready  answer. 

— Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Photographer  (to  bricklayer’s  wife) : 

“The  picture  of  your  husband  didn’t 
turn  out  very  well.  He  moved  when  I 
took  it.” 

Wife:  “Ah,  you  should  have  taken  it 
when  he  was  at  his  work.” 

— London  Opinion. 

* * 

“Brown,  why  does  Charlie  refuse  to 
speak  to  you?  You  used  to  be  great 
friends.” 

“Yes,  when  we  were  bachelors,  but  he’s 
married  now.” 

“And  what  difference  does  that  make?” 
“Well,  the  fact  is,  I made  him  a hand- 
some wedding  present  of  a book,  and  he 
hasn’t  spoken  to  me  since.” 

"What  was  the  book?” 

“‘Paradise  Lost’.”  — Thnes-Picayune. 
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CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT 

(Continued  from  page  443.) 

Germany  till  the  last  moment.  Let  us 
discard  big  words  and  proceed  to  the  or- 
ganization of  industry  for  peace  time. 
Let  us  bring  to  light  practical  truth. 

The  strength  of  the  English  consists  in 
not  recognizing  illusions.  In  the  speeches 
of  their  statesmen  there  are  sometimes 
whole  geysers  of  flaming  fantasy,  prose  is 
covered  with  illusion  and  its  ashes  are 
felt  at  the  first  touch.  In  politics  they 
see  things  in  the  most  sober  light,  making- 
calculations  with  pencil  and  watch  in 
hand,  and  the  speech  of  the  hour  in  the 
fiery  expressions  of  their  neighbor’s 
dreams  does  not  alter  by  an  iota  their 
cold  calculations.  They  leave  their  friends 
and  neighbors  to  their  dreams  and  illu- 
sions, and  reserve  for  themselves  the  real- 
istic enterprises  where  no  imagination  is 
necessary.  The  flights  of  fantasy  are 
kept  for  the  French,  and  for  the  Ameri- 
can theorists. 

The  English  did  not  hamper  the  “free- 
dom of  the  seas”  while  the  war  was  on,  nor 
the  dream  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
suppression  of  militarism  and  the  restric- 
tion of  armaments.  But  as  soon  as  the 
war  is  finished  they  made  a sober  calcula- 
tion and  President  Wilson  declared  peace 
would  be  concluded  with  the  German  na- 
tion, whose  destruction  the  allies  did  not 
desire.  A war  after  the  war  would  be  in- 
admissible. But  something  else  is  hap- 
pening. The  Germans  conducted  the  war 
disgustingly.  If  we  look  into  history  we 
see  that  all  nations  have  done  similar 
things. 

President  Wilson  considered  this  when 
he  spoke  of  a just  peace.  But  his  the- 


oretical fantasy  collided  with  the  sober 
prose  of  the  English  and  with  the  hatred 
of  the  French  toward  the  Germans  on 
account  of  the  recent  barbarities  of  the 
German  troops,  the  destruction  of  French 
cities,  and  the  idea  of  revenge  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

And  this  absence  of  justice  toward  the 
enemy,  now  reduced  to  helplessness,  dims 
the  historical  perspectives,  and  will  serve, 
it  may  be  deemed,  as  the  reef  of  hatred 
upon  which  the  dreams  of  Wilson  of  a 
just  peace,  equality  of  all  nations,  and  a 
League  of  Nations  will  go  to  pieces.  The 
dreamer,  the  theorist,  the  reasoner,  the 
author  of  the  book  “Statehood— Wilson” 
is  met  with  opposition  even  in  his  own 
country.  The  intoxication  of  victory  has 
overcome  the  Americans. 

— Novosti  Jizni  (Harbin). 
* * 

japan's  continental  ambitions 

Let  it  first  be  understood  that  the  an- 
nexation of  Korea  by  Japan  in  1911  was 
an  intolerable  and  unnecessary  mistake. 
The  acknowledged  protectorate  which 
had  existed  in  that  peninsula  as  a result 
of  the  Manchurian  war  of  1904-5  was  all 
that  was  necessary  to  safeguard  Japan’s 
strategic  interest:  and  anything  more 
than  a protectorate  constituted  an  inter- 
national danger.  It  made  Japan  for- 
mally and  perpetually  a continental  pow- 
er— that  is,  gave  her  an  actual  stake  on 
the  mainland  of  Asia,  a state  of  affairs 
which  had  never  previously  existed. 

It  committed  her  to  maintaining  a 
large  garrison  to  overawe  the  Korean 
population,  which  was  violently  hostile. 
It  incited  her  to  extend  this  land-empire 
under  thinly  concealed  forms  into  south- 
ern Manchuria,  by  giving  the  railway 


system  which  she  had  captured  from 
Russia  a special  character,  later  accen- 
tuated by  the  connections  established  with 
the  Korean  railway  system,  thus  making 
a Chinese  railway  and  a Japanese  railway 
one  and  the  same  entity. 

It  encouraged  her  to  adopt,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Chinese  revolution  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  Manchu  Dy- 
nast}1, the  doctrine  that  Manchuria  must 
be  held  as  outside  the  scope  of  any  agree- 
ment regarding  China,  China  meaning 
China  proper;  although  this  western 
geographical  distinction  is  unknown 
among  the  Chinese  themselves,  who  for 
many  hundreds  of  years  have  treated  all 
Chinese-settled  territory  precisely  on  the 
same  footing. 

Finally,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war,  it  awakened  in  her  the  ambi- 
tion of  openly  acquiring  dominant  rights 
northward  to  the  Amur  River,  and  west- 
ward to  the  Gobi  Desert — the  whole 
original  empire  of  the  Manchus — a proj- 
ect her  military  oflicers  declared  easy  of 
accomplishment. 

The  complications  and  irritations  which 
have  attended  Japanese  participation  in 
the  allied  intervention  in  the  Russian 
Far  East  are  the  natural  children  of 
this  strange  mesalliance  between  an  is- 
land-empire and  the  Asiatic  mainland; 
and  the  almost  savage  manner  in  which 
Japan  has  tried  to  seize  sole  control  of 
the  Ussuri  Railway  and  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway — deliberately  wrecking 
all  American  attempts  under  the  Stev- 
ens Commission  to  better  Russian  com- 
munications, and  starving  millions  of 
people  in  Siberia  in  consequence — forms 
a sermon  on  political  morality  as  eloquent 
as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

— Putnam  Weale,  in  Asia. 


What  Is  Thrift? 

The  Government  asks  us  to  make  saving 
a happy  habit,  to  make  1919  a year  of 
thankful  thrift. 

Uncle  Sam  defines  thrift  as: 

Wise  spending. 
Avoidance  of  waste. 
Intelligent  saving. 

Safe  investment. 

Easy  to  be  happy  and  do  all  four.  Their 
doing  gives  reason  for  thankfulness  and 
helps  the  Government  finish  the  victory. 

Easy  to  save  with  Thrift  Stamps  and 
War  Savings  Stamps — surely  also  safe 
investment. 
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Constructive  Loans 

“r’ENTLEMEN,  as  directors  you  have  just  listened  to 
our  annual  report  showing  that  we  have  lent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  every  substantial  kind  of  business  in  the 
Northwest;  but  before  making  these  advances  we  made 
sure  that  they  were  constructive  loans — that  they  would 
build  up  our  clients’  business  in  a healthy,  generous,  but 
non-speculative  manner.” 


Northwestern  National  Bank 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Resources  : : : $57,000,000 
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ideals  in  its  prosecution,  are  blind  to  the  clear  evidence 
of  the  times,  and  the  final  realization  of  the  truth  will 
disconcert  them  and  bring  their  cherished  plans  and 
ambitions  to  nothing. 

American  business  has  seen  a new  light  and  has 
caught  a glimpse  of  a vision,  and  while  the  light  may 
temporarily  be  dimmed  and  the  vision  sometimes  be  ob- 
scured by  intervening  clouds,  neither  will  fade  utterly, 
to  leave  the  business  world  in  its  former  darkness. 
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THE  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  SPIRIT 
^ \ The  experience  of  the  war  has  fully 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  the 
vast  industrial  machine  which  America 
has  fabricated  and  perfected  through 
years  of  cumulative  experiment  and  un- 
der the  impetus  of  the  keenest  individual 
competition.  It  has  shown  that  it  can 
and  will  do  its  appointed  work  with 
ever-increasing  thoroughness  and  effi- 
ciency, at  any  angle  and  under  all  con- 
ditions. 

The  impulse  of  the  time,  which  The 
Bellman  believes  to  be  permanent  and 
not  transitory,  moves  now  toward  a clearer  and  more 
righteous  definition  of  man’s  relation  to  the  machine  he 


has  created  and  into  which  he  has  infused  the  animating 
power  of  his  soul.  Is  it  to  be  a Frankenstein  to  terrorize 
and  destroy,  or  a beneficent  power  to  uplift,  prosper  and 
ennoble  humanity  ? Is  the  machine  to  master  the  man, 
or  the  man  to  master  the  machine?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  must  be  found,  not  in  legislation,  however  wise, 
nor  in  treaties  between  labor  and  capital,  but  in  the  latent 
and  soon  to  be  demonstrated  spirit  of  American  business. 

Out  of  this  terrible  war  there  has  emerged  a new 
ideal  which  shall  apply  to  business  as  well  as  all  other 
relations  of  life;  the  old  order  has  changed  and  will 
never  again  return,  assuredly  not  in  this  day  and  gen- 
eration nor  yet  in  the  days  allotted  to  the  children  there- 
of. Those  who  are  not  ready  to  admit  this,  who  fondlv 
cling  to  the  hope  that,  in  due  course,  this  country  will 
resume  the  old  ways  of  business  and  the  old  aims  and 


In  the  great  emergency  of  war,  the  spirit  of  American 
business  was  uplifted  from  selfishness.  It  learned  for  the 
first  time,  at  least  during  a century,  the  exaltation  of 
self-sacrifice  and  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  giving.  It 
found,  never  again  utterly  to  lose,  the  essence  and  soul 
of  itself,  and  demonstrated  the  discovery  of  its  true  pur- 
pose of  being,  in  vast,  almost  reckless,  giving  to  war 
charities  and  unlimited  buying  of  Liberty  bonds;  it  was 
taken  out  of  its  old  sordid  self  to  become  consecrated 
and  ennobled  as  a part,  and  a most  valuable  and  impor- 
tant part,  of  humanity’s  tremendous  forward  movement. 

Abroad,  not  less  to  be  wondered  at,  commented  upon 
and  applauded  than  the  courage  and  efficiency  of  her 
army  and  navy,  was  the  marvelous,  almost  miraculous, 
conversion  of  America  from  a nation  steeped  in  commer- 
cialism to  one  ready  and  glad  to  devote  and  surrender  all 
its  accumulated  fruits  to  a single  great  purpose.  The 
willingness  of  American  business  to  absorb  huge  loans, 
to  back  the  cause  with  all  its  resources  and  all  its  ener- 
gies, to  give  up  everything,  if  need  be,  rather  than  imperil 
humanity  by  permitting  militarism  and  autocracy  to 
triumph,  apotheosized  the  commercialism  that  had  here- 
tofore been  the  enemy’s  taunt,  and  made  it  a potent 
agency  in  bringing  about  the  victory. 

This  experience  of  self-devotion,  abnegation,  and 
sacrifice  to  a higher  and  nobler  purpose  than  mere  money- 
getting and  tbe  senseless  accumulation  of  inordinate 
wealth  has  taught  American  business  a great  and  benefi- 
cent lesson  which  it  is  not  going  to  forget.  Hereafter  its 
essential  object  in  existence  is  not  to  be  exclusively  gain- 
ful in  character.  American  business  has  awakened  to 
new  and  higher  responsibilities,  of  which  service  is  the 
keynote. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  true  spirit  of  American 
business  will  be  found,  not  in  how  much  it  can  make,  but 
in  how  much  it  can  give  forth  in  service  and  benefit  to 
others.  This  spirit  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  spheres,  and  those  who  are  in  accord  with  it, 
whether  their  business  be  that  of  operating  a peanut 
roaster  or  of  directing  a gigantic  enterprise,  will  go 
forward  in  surety  and  prosperity. 

This  is  no  vain  altruistic  dream,  conjured  up  to  in- 
spire optimism;  it  is  being  made  increasingly  manifest 
in  the  strong  undercurrent  of  American  business  life 
which  sets  steadily  toward  higher  and  nobler  accom- 
plishment than  has  ever  been  known  or  thought  of.  The 
minds  of  the  leaders  in  commerce  and  industry  are  no 
longer  absorbed  in  the  littleness  of  their  own  profit,  but 
in  thoughts  of  wider  service  and  more  diffused  benefits. 

In  this  direction  lies  the  redemption  of  America  from 
sheer  commercialism,  the  consecration  of  riches  and  the 
inspiration  of  labor,  and  the  attainment  of  this  object 
will  be  the  final  contribution  of  American  business  to 
God’s  kingdom  on  earth  when  it  shall  be  established. 

“Give  me  the  power  to  labor  for  mankind; 

• Make  me  the  mouth  of  such  as  cannot  speak; 

Eyes  let  me  be  to  groping  men  and  blind ; 

A conscience  to  the  base;  and  to  the  weak 

Let  me  be  hands  and  feet ; and  to  the  foolish,  mind  : 

And  lead  still  further  on,  such  as  Thy  kingdom  seek.” 
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ELEVATORS  AND  UPLIFTS 

According  to  an  ancient  story,  a Britisli  authority, 
on  being  questioned  as  to  why  the  elevators  of  his  country 
arc  known  as  lifts,  replied:  “I  can  lift  you  up  an’  I can 
lift  you  down;  I can  helevate  you  up,  but  ’ow  in  ’ell  can  I 
helevate  you  down?”  This  same  logic  might  usefully 
be  applied  to  many  of  the  efforts  used  by  well-meaning 
people  with  not  much  to  occupy  their  minds  in  their 
attempts  to  “elevate”  this,  that  and  the  other  art,  and 
particularly  the  theatre. 

An  organized  league  for  the  downlift  of  the  stage 
could  hardly  have  accomplished  more  than  has  been  done 
in  the  past  few  years  by  some  of  those  who  have  been 
trying  so  conspicuously  to  uplift  it.  Never  have  drama 
leagues,  little  theatres,  art  theatres,  community  theatres, 
and  theatres  of  every  known  degree  of  unpopularity, 
infested  the  land  as  they  have  of  late ; and  never,  cer- 
tainly in  many  years,  has  the  general  level  of  theatrical 
performances  been  so  low7. 

The  elevators  have  had  much  to  do  with  this.  Doubt- 
less their  efforts  have  been  well-intentioned,  but,  taken 
collectively,  they  have  succeeded  only  in  convincing  the 
public  which  pays  the  bills  that  anything  tending  in  the 
slightest  way  toward  “uplift”  is  intolerably  dull.  The 
very  word  “uplift”  has  become  the  symbol  of  amateur 
stupidity. 

The  distinction  between  the  highbrows  and  the  low- 
brows has  been  particularly  unfortunate  in  this:  that  the 
lowbrows  have  on  their  side  the  enormous  preponderance 
of  numbers,  and,  collectively,  nearly  all  the  available 
money.  The  “tired  business  man”  whose  idea  of  dra- 
matic entertainment  is  supposed  to  begin  and  end  with 
the  Follies  is  the  man  whose  dollars  keep  the  theatre 
going.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  goes  to  the  theatre 
because  he  is  tired,  and  sits  in  the  most  expensive  seats 
because  he  is  a business  man,  but  he  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  Follies.  All  he  asks  is  that  he  shall  be 
entertained,  in  which  he  is  perfectly  right;  and  he  is  not 
entertained  by  Ibsen,  or  by  one-act  scraps  of  symbolism 
performed  on  cramped  stages  by  mediocre  actors.  He 
dreads  the  thought  that  some  high-collared  enthusiast 
is  going  to  put  something  over  on  him,  and  distort  his 
two  hours  of  entertainment  into  a subtle  attempt  to  ele- 
vate his  immortal  soul. 

People  go  to  the  theatre  to  be  entertained:  they 
always  did  and  they  always  will.  Shakespeare  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  this,  and  made  the  most  of  it,  whether 
through  drunken  Falstafif  and  slapstick  Dromio,  or  bloody 
ghost  and  sulphurous  witch.  Shakespeare’s  plays  may 
or  may  not  be  out  of  date,  which  is  a question  for  Mr. 
Shaw  to  debate  with  the  ticket-sellers,  but  they  certainly 
are  not  dull,  and  they  are  never  self-consciously  uplift- 
ing. What  the  public  resents  is  not  the  highbrowism  of 
Shakespeare,  but  that  variety  which  turns  the  stage  into 
a sociological  debating  forum,  or  which  purveys  alle- 
gorical puzzles  of  which  the  answer  is  half  the  time  not 
worth  guessing. 

The  Drama  League  had,  and  perhaps  has,  the  inju- 
dicious habit  of  bulletining  “good”  plays.  Of  course,  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  the  local  demigod,  or  demigoddess, 
who  got  out  the  bulletins  had  much  to  do  with  the  amount 
of  harm  actually  done,  but  in  many  places  wise  managers 
learned  to  regard  a Drama  League  bulletin  as  a costly 
extravagance.  For  one  drama  leaguer  who  was  induced 
to  come,  and  most  of  them  would  have  come  anywav, 
there  were  two  honest  lowbrows  who  were  terrified  into, 
staying  away. 

What  is  needed  is  a clearer  recognition  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  theatre  is  to  entertain.  If  it  can 
teach  in  addition,  and  so  subtly  that  the  victim  is  more 
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or  less  unconscious  of  being  subjected  to  improvement, 
so  much  the  better.  Esoteric  entertainment  is  all  well 
enougli  for  amateurs,  and  for  professionals  who  act  like 
them ; but  for  those  to  whom  the  theatre  represents  an 
actual  business,  and  who,  consequently,  are  the  actors 
who  take  their  work  most  seriously,  the  task  is  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  kind  of  entertainment  for  the 
largest  possible  number  of  people. 

JAPANESE  SUFFRAGE 

Japan  lias  just  emerged  from  a period  of  profound 
disturbance  over-  the  question  of  franchise  reform.  The 
capital,  university  campuses,  and  even  the  provincial 
communities  have  been  the  scenes  of  mass  meetings, 
parades  and  varied  public  demonstrations  in  favor  of 
universal  suffrage. 

The  administration,  expressing  itself  through  the 
dominant  political  party,  is  not  only  awake  to  this  tend- 
ency, but  has  given  recognition  to  it  in  a moderate  fran- 
chise bill  which  has  already  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  promises  to  overcome  even  the  hereditary 
aversion  of  the  House  of  Peers.  This  measure  doubles 
the  electorate,  raising  the  number  of  voters  from  1,460,- 
000  to  2,860,000,  a percentage  increase  of  two  and  a 
half. 

More  surprising  than  the  government’s  mood  of  acqui- 
escence is  the  extensive  public  demand  for  not  only  a 
wider  male  franchise,  but  for  a voting  constituency  of 
both  sexes.  The  Japanese  woman  is  only  recently  eman- 
cipated, and  to  a limited  degree,  from  the  position  of 
inferiority  to  which  centuries  of  oriental  conventions 
assigned  her.  She  is  rapidly  changing  her  own  status, 
however,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  a large  class  of 
the  representatives  of  her  sex  will  be  in  a far  better 
position  to  receive  the  franchise  than  millions  of  Jap- 
anese coolies  are  likely  to  be  in  several  generations. 

Universal  suffrage  bills  are  not  new  to  the  Japanese 
Diet.  Four  have  been  introduced,  the  first  of  them  in 
1908.  In  1911  the  House  passed  such  a measure  unani- 
mously, and  the  Peers  unanimously  rejected  it,  with 
furious  denunciations  of  what  they  termed  its  unpatriotic 
intent.  There  has  been  a great  change  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  however,  particularly  since  the  downfall  of  the 
German  autocracy  has  led  many  of  the  younger  public 
men  of  Japan  toward  distrust  of  governmental  systems 
confessedly  modeled  upon  those  of  Bismarck. 

When  the  political  agitations  preceding  1881  led  to 
the  determination  to  adopt  a representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment, Prince  I to  was  sent  on  a tour  of  the  world  to 
study  constitutional  government.  It  was  not  very  re- 
markable that  he  should  have  fallen  under  the  spell  of 
Bismarck.  The  Prussian  theory  of  monarchy  resembled 
that  which  was  traditional  in  Japan,  and  the  compromise 
between  autocracy  and  popular  government  which  Bis- 
marck had  worked  out  in  the  imperial  German  constitu- 
tion doubtless  led  Ito  to  conclude  that  he  had  found  in 
Berlin  the  guidance  he  had  been  sent  abroad  to  seek. 
The  result  was  something  of  a replica  in  the  Mikado’s 
empire  of  the  German  structures  and  ideals  of  govern- 
ment. 

A Far  Eastern  Prussia  would  be  a disturbing  specter 
at  a world-peace  table.  Japan  denies  by  word  any 
such  characteristic,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  insist  that 
deeds  will  be  the  better  witness.  The  compulsion  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  of  the  opinion  of  the  responsible 
peoples  of  the  world  does  much  to  guarantee  the  rapid 
purging  of  the  Japanese  conception  of  government  from 
the  Prussian  persuasion,  but  one  of  the  most  significant 
internal  evidences  of  the  Orient’s  security  in  this  respect 
is  Japan’s  insistent  tendency  toward  universal  suffrage. 
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THE  COURT-MARTIAL  ON  TRIAL 

The  recent  Ansell-Baker-Crowder  controversy  has 
had  the  unfortunate  result  of  producing  an  immense 
amount  of  public  criticism,  based  on  little  or  no  accurate 
information,  aimed  at  the  War  department  and  the  army, 
but  it  seems  at  least  possible  that  it  may  likewise  result 
in  a needed  change  in  the  system  of  military  courts.  The 
newspapers  have,  of  course,  concentrated  their  attention 
on  the  mutual  vituperation  of  the  officials  concerned. 
Their  theme  has  been  the  unjust  persecution  of  the  noble- 
minded  Ansell,  bravely  standing  up  for  the  rights  of  the 
downtrodden  soldier,  daring  to  criticize  his  brutal  and 
narrow-minded  chief,  Crowder,  and  being  spurned  and 
demoted  by  the  “pacifist”  Secretary  of  War,  who  even 
“refused  to  open  Colonel  Ansell’s  letter.” 

All  this  is  nonsense,  but  of  the  kind  calculated  to  do 
both  the  administration  and  the  army  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  injury  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  What 
the  Secretary  of  War  actually  wrote  to  Colonel  Ansell 
regarding  his  proposals  was  as  follows,  dated  April  5, 
and  duly  published  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal, 
though  not,  apparently,  in  most  of  the  newspapers  which 
have  been  so  energetic  in  printing  whatever  would  reflect 
unfavorably  on  the  War  department: 

“The  Secretary  of  War  acknowledges  the  receipt, 
through  military  channels,  of  the  indorsement  made  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Ansell  under  date  of  April  2,  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  proposed  changes  in  the  system  of 
military  justice.  The  suggestions  made  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Ansell  are  entirely  appropriate  in  form  and  sub- 
stance and  merit  earnest  consideration,  which  they  will 
receive.  With  many  of  the  suggestions  the  Secretary  of 
War  finds  himself  in  hearty  concurrence,  if,  in  fact, 
existing  statute  law  is  defective  in  the  particulars  sug- 
gested by  the  proposed  changes.  In  order  that  the  sub- 
ject may  be  fully  considered  and  the  views  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Ansell  adequately  studied,  it  is  directed  that 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Ansell  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  at  the  earliest  possible  date  a draft  of 
such  a bill  as  in  his  opinion  would  be  adapted  to  carry 
into  effect  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
his  indorsement.” 

Secretary  Baker,  however,  firmly  declines  to  become 
a party  to  the  personal  dispute  between  General  Crowder 
and  Colonel  Ansell,  and  points  out  to  the  latter  that  “the 
communication  in  question  has  already  been  published, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  no  point  in  seeking  to  use  the 
Secretary  of  War  as  a medium  of  publicity.  The  resort 
to  personal  comment  in  connection  with  this  subject- 
matter  was  not  begun  by  General  Crowder.  It  plainly 
would  have  been  more  fitting  and  appropriate  if  never 
begun  by  anybody ; it  has  certainly  been  carried  far 
enough  by  everybody.  The  Secretary  of  War  assumes 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Ansell’s  earnest  desire  to  concentrate 
public  attention  and  official  attention  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  the  system  of  military  justice,  and  is  quite  sure 
that  a single-minded  and  unbiased  consideration  of  that 
subject  can  best  be  assured  by  the  abatement  of  further 
personal  discussion  and  unanimity  of  effort  to  work  out 
the  best  results  for  the  system  which  we  all  desire  to 
improve.” 

In  other  words,  Colonel  Ansell  has  been  told  to  stop 
publicly  abusing  his  superior  officer,  as  such  conduct  is 
clearly  prejudicial  to  the  military  service,  and  to  draft 
legislation  embodying  his  proposed  changes  in  the  mili- 
tary code.  His  suggestions,  far  from  being  frowned 
upon,  are  specifically  characterized  as  “entirely  appropri- 
ate” and  “meriting  earnest  consideration.”  As  for  his 
demotion,  he  simply  went  through  the  same  process  as  all 
the  other  officers  of  the  regular  army  who  had  been  tem- 


porarily moved  up,  understanding  perfectly  that  they 
were  to  resume  their  proper  grades  at  the  close  of  the 
war. 

The  really  important  part  of  the  whole  affair.  Colonel 
Ansell’s  specific  proposal  for  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  army,  has  received  scant  public  at- 
tention. Much  has  been  said  of  the  appalling  punish- 
ments meted  out  by  military  courts,  with  little  or  no 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  military  offenses  for 
which  they  were  imposed,  and  with  slight  reference  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  heavier  sentences  were,  on  revision, 
materially  lightened. 

The  great  defect  in  the  American  system  of  military 
justice  lies  in  the  fact,  which  Colonel  Ansell  points  out, 
that  its  administration  is  left  largely  in  the  hands  of  men 
“whose  training  is  away  from  judicial  appreciations.” 
They  are  officers  on  whom  rests  the  enormously  important 
duty  of  maintaining  discipline,  and  it  is  inevitable  that 
they  should  often  think  and  act  as  if  the  whole  system  of 
military  law  were  merely  an  adjunct  to  the  disciplinary 
work  of  the  drill-ground.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
accused  soldier  appearing  before  a court-martial  is  by 
no  means  assured  that  his  full  rights  as  a citizen  will  be 
safeguarded.  Often  the  entire  court,  including  the  pre- 
siding officer,  the  judge  advocate,  and  the  very  officer  de- 
tailed as  counsel  for  the  accused,  is  interested  in  finding 
him  guilty,  not  from  any  personal  animus  in  the  case,  but 
from  the  common  desire  to  keep  discipline  at  the  top 
notch. 

“Lack  of  legal  control,”  Colonel  Ansell  points  out, 
“with  the  corresponding  subjection  of  legal  functions  to 
the  will  of  military  authority,  has  led  to  an  army  attitude 
of  mind  which  is  intolerant  of  those  methods  and  pro- 
cesses which  are  necessary  to  justice.”  This  is  beyond 
question  true ; in  the  effort  to  avoid  the  clumsiness  and 
delay  which  so  often  mark  the  procedure  of  civil  courts, 
army  officers,  partly  impatient  and  partly  ignorant,  have 
tended  to  take  short  cuts  which  have  actually  resulted  in 
unjust  limitations  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
accused. 

This  has  not  been  true  so  much  of  general  as  of  spe- 
cial and  summary  courts,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a general  court,  composed  of  not  less  than  five  officers, 
is  the  only  one  which  can  try  a soldier  for  any  capital 
offense,  or  which  can  sentence  him  to  death,  to  dishon- 
ourable discharge,  or  to  confinement  for  more  than  six 
months.  An  understanding  of  this  fact  would  have  dis- 
posed of  the  countless  ridiculous  stories  of  soldiers  sen- 
tenced to  death  or  long  imprisonment  by  a single  second 
lieutenant  sitting  as  a summary  court. 

Such  reform  in  the  military  court  system  as  appears 
to  be  most  urgently  needed  is  in  the  direction  of  placing 
the  actual  conduct  of  cases  more  in  the  hands  of  specially 
trained  legal  experts.  A committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  at  a meeting  on  April  3,  heard  reports 
on  the  whole  subject  from  Major  William  C.  Rigby  and 
Major  Edgar  Munson,  respectively  former  and  present 
chiefs  of  the  death  and  dismissal  section,  military  justice 
division,  and  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Edward  M.  Mor- 
gan, acting  president  of  the  clemency  board,  and  for- 
merly professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
All  three  of  these  authorities  agreed  as  to  the  necessity 
for  handling  courts-martial,  and  particularly  for  the 
defense  of  the  accused,  by  men  more  thoroughly  trained 
and  experienced  in  legal  matters  than  the  ordinary  line 
officer. 

Since  all  military  law  is  made  up  of  statutes  enacted 
by  Congress,  and  thus  is,  in  its  origin,  civil  and  not  mili- 
tary, it  is  probable  that  Secretary  Baker’s  direction  that 
Colonel  Ansell  draft  a bill  embodying  his  proposed 
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emendations  will  result  in  definite  action.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  most  desirable  that  the  newspapers  and  the  public 
should  proceed  carefully  in  discussing  and  commenting 
on  a technical  matter  of  which  they  have,  presumably,  no 
precise  knowledge  whatsoever.  Trouble  enough  has  al- 
ready been  made  through  appeals  to  the  public  on  the 
basis  of  personalities;  and  the  evils  of  the  present  mili- 
tary code  are  not  going  to  be  done  away  with  either 
through  personal  invective  or  through  the  absurd  fictions 
and  groundless  criticisms  of  people  who  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  a general  court-martial  and  a provost 
guard. 


TIME  TO  CALL  THEM  HOME 

Immediately  after  the  armistice  was  signed  a very 
large  number  of  American  newspaper  correspondents, 
real  and  alleged,  left  the  United  States  for  Paris,  in  the 
expectation,  doubtless,  that  there  would  be  stirring  events 
in  the  French  capital  which  would  afford  abundant  op- 
portunities for  good  copy. 

Apparently  all,  or  most  of  them,  imagined  that  peace 
terms  would  be  agreed  upon  within  a few  weeks  and 
that  they  would  be  given  the  privilege  of  being  present 
at  all  conferences,  however  delicate  and  involved  their 
discussions  might  be,  much  as  reporters  are  always  ad- 
mitted to  the  sessions  of  a city  council  in  America.  This 
naive  conception  of  a peace  conference  was  doubtless 
inspired  by  the  talk  of  “open  diplomacy,”  which  con- 
veyed to  these  correspondents  the  same  impression  as 
“open  plumbing.” 

How  many  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands,  of  ambi- 
tious scribblers,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  on  one  plausible 
pretext  or  another,  paid  by  the  piece  or  under  definite 
salary,  thus  found  their  way  to  Paris  only  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  which  mistakenly  granted  them  passports, 
can  tell.  Their  name  is  legion ; every  newspaper  seems 
to  have  a half  a dozen  or  more  of  them  on  its  list,  new 
and  utterly  unknown  names  appear  daily  attached  to 
cabled  or  written  communications,  and  every  American 
magazine  seems  to  have  one  or  more  special  representa- 
tives on  the  spot. 

Editors  themselves  all  know  how  they  have  been  be- 
sieged and  besought  to  grant  credentials  as  correspond- 
ents to  all  manner  of  people,  male  and  female,  young 
and  old,  experienced  and  totally  untrained,  who  were 
consumed  with  curiosity  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and 
so  anxious  to  be  sent  abroad  in  this  capacity  that  they 
were  quite  willing  to  pay  their  own  expenses  and  furnish 
so-called  correspondence  without  charge  if  thereby  they 
could  secure  an  excuse  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
the  necessary  passports.  The  Bellman  has  respectfully 
but  firmly  declined  at  least  a dozen  of  such  proposals. 

Of  course  the  correspondents  who  succeeded  in  get- 
ting over  were  immensely  disappointed  in  results.  There 
was  nothing  very  spectacular  in  the  Peace  Conference 
and,  contrary  to  their  sanguine  expectations,  most,  if  not 
all,  of  them  were  debarred  from  participating  in  the 
proceedings.  The  weeks  grew  into  months,  and  still  the 
climax  was  deferred.  Meantime,  some  of  them  must  have 
found  themselves  in  desperate  straits  for  ready  money 
wherewith  to  settle  their  weekly  bills  at  the  pensions 
where  they  roosted.  Tt  is  obvious  from  the  character  of 
their  writings  that  a very  large  number  are  American 
reporters  whose  ordinary  occupation  is  looking  after  the 
hotel  or  police  court  news. 

Probably  the  majority  never  visited  Europe  before, 
for  their  correspondence  betrays  ludicrous  unfamiliarity 
with  the  language  and  the  people,  and  a hopeless  igno- 
rance of  European  history,  politics  and  statesmanship, 
leading  them  to  misinterpret  unimportant  and  superficial 


commonplaces  into  significant  and  portentous  events  of 
great  consequence,  and  to  translate  back-stairs  gossip 
and  idle  rumor  picked  up  in  hotel  corridors  and  at  the 
table  d’hote  of  cheap  boarding-houses  into  highly  conse- 
quential semi-official  information  worthy  of  being  trans- 
mitted to  American  readers  anxious  to  learn  the  news. 

This  mass  of  irresponsible  and  contradictory  misin- 
formation has  done  no  great  amount  of  harm  in  the 
United  States  except  to  keep  nervous,  credulous  and 
undiscriminating  people  continually  excited  and  stirred 
up  over  some  fancied  disturbance  that  has  never  material- 
ized or  some  future  development  that  did  not  develop. 
Intelligent  readers,  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  real 
situation  in  Europe  through  previous  experience  or  pri- 
vate channels  of  reliable  information,  discount  the  foreign 
news  they  see  in  the  press  from  seventy-five  to  ninety- 
eight  per  cent,  well  knowing  that  the  correspondents 
responsible  for  it  have  in  most  cases  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining facts,  and  are  simply  relying  upon  their  imagina- 
tions or  vague  street  rumors  to  manufacture  copy.  Most 
of  these  readers  have  long  since  ceased  even  casually  to 
search  these  productions  for  the  grain  of  truth  in  the 
bushel  of  obvious  fiction  in  which  perchance  it  may  be 
hidden,  contenting  themselves  with  such  purely  official 
information  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  forthcoming. 

How  much  mischief  this  horde  of  irresponsibles  may 
have  done  in  Europe  is  not  as  yet  known,  but  it  is  certain 
they  have  done  no  good.  Their  presence  and  the  compli- 
cations they  have  made  in  one  way  or  another  have 
proven  a nuisance  and  a handicap  to  those  American 
officials  who  are  abroad  on  important  business  and  should, 
in  the  interest  of  a speedy  peace,  be  let  alone  until  they 
can  accomplish  their  work;  this  much  at  least  is  per- 
fectly clear. 

Le  Matin,  of  Paris,  makes  far  more  serious  charges 
against  them.  On  April  9,  this  newspaper  said:  “We 
do  not  accuse  our  allies  of  forgetting  what  France  has 
done,  but  nevertheless  we  witnessed  a curious  thing  yes- 
terday. American  propagandists  or  newspaper  men, 
knowing  that  President  Wilson  had  summoned  to  Brest 
the  ship  which  is  to  take  him  back  to  America,  saw  in  this 
an  opportunity  for  blackmail. 

They  made — with  the  disapproval  of  all  Americans 
who  are  friends  of  France — a bold-faced  attempt  at  in- 
timidation. ‘If  you  are  not  more  accommodating,’  they 
went  over  the  city  saying,  ‘our  President  will  return  home 
and  you  can  extricate  yourself  from  your  difficulties  by 
yourself.’  ” 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  these  newspaper  corre- 
spondents are  discrediting  American  journalism  by  their 
performances.  Out  of  the  entire  lot  of  those  now  en- 
gaged in  furnishing  real  and  fictitious  information  from 
Europe  there  may  be,  at  best,  half  a dozen  experienced, 
conscientious  and  reliable  correspondents;  men  of  stand- 
ing and  good  repute  in  their  profession,  who  have  the 
confidence  and  good  will  of  those  in  positions  of  author- 
ity whom  they  approach,  and  who  can  be  relied  upon 
neither  to  complicate  by  premature  or  injudicious  com- 
ment international  relations  nor  to  send  to  America  news 
which  is  patently  preposterous  in  character. 

These  few  should  be  retained  abroad  to  keep  the 
American  public  informed  of  the  progress  of  events.  The 
rag,  tag  and  bobtail,  the  hangers-on,  the  vendors  of  idle 
rumor  and  the  political  romancers,  should  be  ordered 
home  to  resume  their  ordinary  avocations.  American 
newspapers  and  magazines  owe  it  to  the  public,  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  good  repute  of  the  profession  of  jour- 
nalism, to  cancel  their  credentials  and  leave  them  with- 
out visible  means  of  support,  unless  it  be  found  in  a 
second-class  return  steamship  ticket. 
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The  drafting  of  the  peace 
treaty  has  reached  its  final 
stage, and  only  one  major  prob- 
lem remains  to  be  solved  before 
the  document  is  placed  before 
the  German  delegates.  Italy 
continues  obdurate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  annexations  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  but  the  impression  prevails  in  Paris, 
among  all  but  the  pessimistic  battalions  of  newspaper 
correspondents,  that  a compromise  is  imminent.  Several 
suggestions  have  been  made  concerning  the  disposition 
of  Fiume,  the  principal  object  of  contention,  among  them 
that  of  the  city’s  internationalization ; another  possibility 
is  its  division  into  Italian  and  Jugo-Slav  zones. 

The  Council  of  Four  determined  on  Tuesday,  April 
22,  to  discontinue  its  consideration  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  claims  to  rights  in  Shantung  province,  and 
agreed  merely  to  terminate  Germany’s  concessions  in 
China,  leaving  the  disposition  of  these  territories  until 
a later  date.  Much  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  in  Japan 
over  the  failure  of  the  Nipponese  delegates  to  insert  a 
clause  in  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  stating  racial 
equality,  but  the  Japanese  contingent  in  the  Peace  Con- 
ference appears  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  situation,  and 
no  serious  obstruction  from  this  source  is  expected  when 
the  peace  document  is  submitted  to  the  full  conference 
for  final  approval. 


ration,  not  exceeding  thirty  words,  stating  that  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  and  the  exchange  of  ratifications, 
the  war  shall  come  to  an  end.  Following  this  the  League 
of  Nations  covenant  will  be  incorporated,  fulfilling  the 
original  intention  of  President  Wilson.  Succeeding  the 
covenant  there  will  be  clauses  on  military,  naval  and 
aerial  terms,  responsibilities,  reparations,  the  Rhine  fron- 
tier, the  Saar  region,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Poland,  the  status 
of  Danzig,  Germany’s  Schleswig-Holstein  frontier,  and 
a large  number  of  special  subjects,  including  the  labor 
convention,  international  ports  and  waterways,  and  ex- 
tended economic  and  financial  provisions. 

COLONIAL  DISTURBANCES  CONTINUE 

Uprisings  in  Korea,  inspired  by  revolutionary  ambi- 
tions for  independence  of  Japanese  rule,  continue 
throughout  the  peninsula,  a Japanese  official  report  stat- 
ing that  “there  have  been  serious  riots  in  hundreds  of 
places.  Japanese  troops,  however,  are  declared  to  have 
the  situation  well  in  hand,  and  the  revolution  has  no 
chance  of  success. 

Reports  of  the  disorders  that  have  been  prevalent  in 
Egypt  for  several  weeks  indicate  that  they  are  much 
like  those  of  Russia,  a great  illiterate  class  believing  that 
it  is  being  oppressed  by  a powerful  ruling  element.  The 
population  is  highly  excited,  and  there  have  been  many 
disturbances,  attended  with  bloodshed.  While  there  is 
no  evidence  of  Bolshevik  direction,  a soviet  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  set  up.  The  strike  of  government 
employees  in  Cairo  continues,  and  the  nationalist  move- 
ment appears  to  be  growing  stronger. 

Serious  riots  have  taken  place  in  India,  the  disturb- 
ances resulting  from  deportation  of  Hindu  and  Pan- 
Islamic  agitators.  Several  public  buildings  have  been 
burned. 


President  Wilson  has  taken  a leading  part  in  the 
efforts  to  compromise  Italy’s  claims.  Great  Britain  and 
France  having  found  themselves  in  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion owing  to  the  war-time  treaties  with  their  Italian 
ally,  wherein  Italy  was  promised  excessive  territorial 
rewards  for  participation  in  the  struggle  against  the 
German  alliance.  The  President  has  maintained  an  in- 
flexible opposition  to  Italy’s  annexation  of  Fiume,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  bottle  up  Jugo-Slavia. 

The  principle  of  access  to  the  sea,  enunciated  in 
President  Wilson’s  fourteen  points,  has  been  given  his 
firm  adherence  also  in  the  case  of  Danzig.  An  agree- 
ment was  reached  to  internationalize  this  port,  the  new 
republic  of  Poland  to  have  a corridor  running  from 
Danzig  to  the  Polish  frontier. 

An  effort  of  the  German  government  to  send  its  dele- 
gation to  the  Peace  Conference  without  full  powers  to 
consummate  a peace  treaty  was  blocked  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Four  during  the  week,  and  demands  that  the  Ger- 
man representatives  shall  conclude  negotiations  without 
reference  to  Berlin  or  Weimar  for  decision  have  been 
accepted. 

The  arrival  of  the  German  delegation  at  Versailles 
is  expected  on  April  28.  The  party  will  include  Count 
von  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  foreign  minister;  Herr  Lands- 
berg,  secretary  for  publicity,  art  and  literature;  Dr. 
Theodor  Melchoir,  general  manager  of  the  Warburg 
Bank;  Herr  Leinert,  president  of  the  Prussian  assembly 
and  of  the  National  Soviet  Congress;  and  Herr  Geisberg, 
minister  of  posts  and  telegraphs. 

The  treaty  document,  as  framed,  begins  with  an  in- 
troduction setting  forth  the  complete  list  of  belligerent 
powers  taking  part  in  the  war  and  now  making  peace, 
with  the  designation  of  plenipotentiaries  of  each  country 
and  with  their  power  to  sign.  Then  comes  a brief  decla-  | 


THE  TRANSATLANTIC  FLIGHT 

1 hree  British  aviators  have  been  waiting,  since  Sun- 
day, April  13,  for  weather  suitable  for  beginning  their 
effort  to  span  the  Atlantic  in  the  first  transoceanic  air 
race.  Two  or  more  American  naval  machines  are  in 
preparation  for  the  flight,  at  Rockaway  Beach,  New  York, 
but  engine  trials  are  still  in  progress,  and  the  British 
may  have  won  the  coveted  honour  of  being  the  first  to 
cross,  before  the  American  planes  are  ready  for  the  con- 
test. The  American  route  will  be  from  Rockaway  to 
Newfoundland,  to  the  Azores,  to  Portugal. 

Captain  Frederick  P.  Raynham  and  Harry  G. 
Hawker,  the  latter  an  Australian,  will  attempt  the  flight 
over  a direct  course  from  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  to 
Ireland,  and  Major  J.  C.  P.  Wood  will  fly  westward  from 
the  British  Isles.  Major  Wood  was  the  first  to  make  a 
start,  but  had  bad  luck  on  the  first  lap  of  his  trip,  be- 
tween Eastchurch,  England,  and  Limerick,  Ireland,  on 
April  18,  and  fell  into  the  sea  off  Holyhead.  He  de- 
clares himself  still  in  the  race. 

A new  transcontinental  flying  record  has  been  estab- 
lished by  Major  T.  J.  McCauley,  of  the  American  army, 
who  flew  from  San  Diego,  California,  to  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  in  nineteen  hours,  an  average  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  miles  an  hour. 

THE  ARMENIAN  ATROCITIES 

Belated  justice  is  being  visited  upon  individuals  re- 
sponsible for  the  most  recent  of  the  long  procession  of 
Armenian  massacres.  Trials  of  those  who  were  accused 
of  official  participation  in  deportations  and  wholesale 
killings  during  the  war  began  in  February  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  first  to  be  convicted  was  Kemal  Bey,  gover- 
nor of  Diarbekr,  and  former  Turkish  minister  of  food. 
He  was  hanged  in  a public  square  at  Stamboul. 
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KOREA  UNDER  JAPANESE  RULE 

(• Photographs  Copyright  by  Underwood  $ Underwood,  New  York ) 


The  principle  of  self-determination,  so  frequently 
misinterpreted,  has  been  seized  upon  by  a revolutionary 
element  in  Korea  as  the  basis  for  a determined  effort  to 
legain  independence  of  Japanese  rule.  There  have  been 
riots  and  great  popular  demonstrations,  but  the  so-called 
revolution  at  no  time  has  showed  organized  force  suffi- 
cient to  insure  success;  in  fact,  it  is  evident  that  the  dis- 
turbances, in  true  oriental  fashion,  were  intended  prin- 
cipally for  giving  emphasis  to  propaganda  designed  to 
influence  the  peoples  of  western  nations,  and  to  reach  the 
ears  of  the  peace  commissioners  in  Paris. 

Japanese  officialdom  has  attributed  the  independence 
agitation  chiefly  to  the  student  classes  and  to  the  Korean 
converts  to  Christianity.  These  elements  are  under  strict 
surveillance,  and  more  than  six  thousand  political  prison- 
ers are  said  to  have  been  made.  The  spokesmen  of  the 
revolution,  however,  comprise  a group  of  Korean  expatri- 
ates, who  have  set  up  a provisional  government  in  Man- 
churia. Their  cause  was  presented  to  the  world  in  a 
widely  published  document  addressed  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. 

This  virtual  declaration  of  independence  is,  in  many 
ways,  a remarkable  and  logical  pronouncement.  The 
thirty-three  prominent  Koreans,  representing  many  dif- 
ferent classes  and  creeds,  whose  signatures  are  appended 
to  the  statement,  place  the  independence  claims  of  their 
country  upon  the  broadest  possible  basis.  They  appeal 
to  the  most  potent  sympathies  of  a world  committed  to 
a new  epoch  of  justice. 

A new  era,”  declare  these  Korean  spokesmen,  “wakes 
before  our  eyes.  The  old  world  of  force  is  gone.  . . . 
It  is  the  day  of  the  restoration  of  all  things,  on  the  full 
tide  of  which  we  step  forth  without  delay  or  fear.  We 
desire  a full  measure  of  satisfaction  in  the  way  of  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  an  opportunity  to 
develop  what  is  in  us  for  the  glory  of  our  people.” 

A plea  of  this  sort  deserves  sympathy;  complete  ap- 
proval of  it,  however,  could  not  reasonably  be  accorded 
without  examining  the  petitioner’s  guaranties  of  capacity 
for  self-government,  and  scrutinizing  the  grievances  al- 
leged against  the  present  rule.  Neither  of  these  proc- 
esses develops  a forceful  argument  in  support  of  Korea’s 
claims. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  Korea’s  inability  to  rule 
itself  provoked  Japanese  aggression.  The  government  of 
the  Hermit  Kingdom  had  been  in  a state  of  chaotic  decay 
for  many  years,  and  was  a constant  invitation  to  the 
predatory  Slav.  The  Korean  peninsula  comprises  that 
portion  of  Asia  lying  nearest  to  Japan;  it  is  like  a dagger 
thrust  toward  Japan’s  heart.  The  Japanese  conceived 
that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  this  causeway  to  the 
continent  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  Russian 
rival,  and,  after  a costly  war,  fought  to  attain  that  end, 
found  that  the  most  effective  policy  of  national  safety 
lay  in  converting  Korea  from  an  impotent  buffer  state 
to  a strong  Japanese  outpost. 

Although  Korea  displayed  the  form  of  autonomy,  it 
never  actually  enjoyed  independence.  For  many  cen- 
turies it  was  under  the  domineering  sway  of  China.  The 
court  at  Seoul  was  a nest  of  intrigue.  The  ruler  was 
neither  strong  enough  to  act  independently  nor  sufficient- 
ly wise  to  stand  aloof  from  feuds.  He  was  an  autocrat, 
usually  corrupt,  invariably  incompetent.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  several  thousand  eunuchs,  wizards,  sooth- 
sayers and  varied  parasites,  and  these  were  his  counselors 


of  state.  Innumerable  superfluous  officials  were  appoint- 
ed merely  for  the  proceeds  of  their  posts.  Sales  of  offices, 
bribes  and  confiscation  of  private  property  were  common 
in  the  imperial  household.  Under  this  regime  petty 
tyrants  were  scattered  through  the  country  under  the 
guise  of  governors  and  magistrates.  Security  of  life  and 
property  was  unknown.  The  rich,  in  order  to  escape 
oppression  and  extortion,  purposely  disguised  themselves 
in  humble  garments  and  dwelt  in  hovels.  There  was  no 
serious  attempt  to  administer  justice,  for  there  were  no 
greater  criminals  in  the  land  than  the  magistrates  them- 
selves. 

“No  adequate  account  of  the  miseries  of  the  people 
of  Korea  can  ever  be  written,”  says  Lancelot  Lawton 
in  “The  Empires  of  the  Far  East,”  “for  they  are  but 
partially  known.  The  prisons  were  foul  dungeons  where 
the  most  revolting  tortures  that  barbaric  ingenuity  could 
devise  were  practiced,  the  victims  often  being  women  and 
children.  In  the  country  the  population,  knowing  little 
save  oppression,  had  settled  down  to  lives  of  serfdom 
on  the  soil.  The  sights  which  met  the  eye  in  the  cities 
were  literally  sickening.  The  people  had  been  reduced 
to  a state  of  extreme  poverty.” 

In  view  of  this  history,  so  well  known  to  the  Orient, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Japanese  should  maintain 
that  the  mass  of  the  Korean  people,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  done  for  them  educationally  under  the  rule  of 
Japan,  are  still  utterly  incapable  of  self-government. 
Force  is  lent  to  this  contention  by  a further  circumstance, 
not  so  willingly  advanced  by  the  Japanese,  namely,  that 
they  have  given  their  Korean  subjects  little  opportunity 
to  gain  practical  experience  of  the  art  of  government ; the 
Korean  is  not  admitted  even  to  the  humblest  of  tasks  in 
local  administration. 

This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  grievances 
advanced  against  Japanese  rule;  if  it  had  been  made  the 
basis  for  a plea  for  more  generous  participation  in  gov- 
ernment, with  autonomy,  or  a mandatory,  ultimately 
in  view,  the  aspirations  of  the  Korean  revolutionaries 
would  have  found  far  readier  sympathy  than  when  di- 
rected toward  complete  independence. 

Korea’s  case  against  Japan  begins,  of  course,  with 
the  diplomatic  legerdemain  that  resulted  in  Korea’s  loss 
of  sovereignty.  First  came  the  “agreement,”  in  1904, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  under  which 
Korea  was  to  be  “guided  by  the  advice  of  Japan,”  and 
to  permit  the  occupation  by  Japanese  forces  of  any  stra- 
tegical points  which  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  country.  Next  came  Korea’s  pledge 
to  be  “guided  by  Japan  in  all  her  foreign  relations”; 
then  her  “decision”  to  place  her  whole  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese,  and  to  admit  Japanese  warships 
into  her  territorial  waters.  Later  on  in  the  same  year, 
1905,  a Japanese  residency  was  established  at  Seoul, 
while  the  control  of  the  country’s  foreign  affairs  was 
placed  absolutely  in  Japanese  hands.  By  the  end  of 
1909  the  king  of  Korea  only  retained  titular  authority, 
and  a year  later  he  had  disappeared  altogether;  Korea 
was  annexed  to  Japan,  and  its  name  was  changed  to 
Chosen. 

Baldly  stated,  these  proceedings  appear  wholly  un- 
just. It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  they  should  be 
undone  by  a stroke  of  the  pen,  if  that  were  possible,  or 
that  this  would  be  desirable  even  from  the  standpoint  of 
Korea’s  own  welfare.  The  claim  of  any  people  to  govern 
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themselves  is,  and  must  always  be,  a lawful  claim,  but 
it  is  not  always  an  expedient  one;  which  is  to  say  that 
the  granting  of  it  is  not  always  sure  to  result  in  realiza- 
tion of  the  objects  desired.  The  Japanese  authorities 
appear  to  be  honestly  convinced,  as  do  most  of  the  for- 
eign observers,  that  if  the  Japanese  administration  were 
suddenly  to  be  removed,  as  the  Korean  delegates  demand, 
the  result  would  be  anarchy. 

Although  there  is  occasion  for  much  criticism  of  the 
Japanese  regime,  the  Korean  protestants  have  not  always 
stated  their  grievances  in  a convincing  manner  and  with- 
out the  suspicion  of  exaggeration,  as  the  following  docu- 
ment, prepared  by  the  expatriates,  will  indicate: 

“The  Japanese  authorities  have  attacked  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  oppressed  Christians,  falsely  accused  and 
secretly  put  them  to  death.  Terauchi’s  prisons  have  been 
filled  to  the  brink.  Not  a few  men  of  learning  have 
been  among  the  Christians  who  have  thus  been  ill- 
treated.  Every  known  form  of  punishment  has  been  used 
to  make  Koreans  abandon  their  religion  and  revert  to 
barbarism.  Christians  have  been  compelled  to  register 
themselves  as  such  with  the  governor,  and  receive  from 
him  certificates  permitting  them  to  practice  their  religion. 
Before  a church  could  be  opened  or  established,  permis- 


sion had  to  be  first  obtained  from  the  governor.  These 
and  countless  other  forms  of  oppression  and  persecution 
have  been  perpetrated  against  the  followers  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

“Korea  being  a kingdom,  the  imperial  estates  and 
lands  and  the  property  belonging  to  the  imperial  house- 
hold were  considerable.  It  is  the  small  farmers  who 
worked  these  public  lands.  After  the  annexation,  the 
J apanese  established  a colonization  society,  to  which  were 
turned  over  all  the  Korean  government  and  public  lands. 
The  Japanese  colonists  were  settled  thereon.  In  conse- 
quence, the  Koreans  lost  their  livelihood,  and  with  their 
aged  on  their  backs  and  their  babies  in  their  arms,  were 
compelled  to  emigrate  to  North  and  South  Manchuria, 
a land  of  deep  snows  and  bitter  frosts,  where  they  died 
by  hundreds  from  starvation  and  cold.  Although,  as 
people  of  a lost  country  and  slaves,  this  is  but  the  pun- 
ishment that  is  our  due,  nevertheless  we  cannot  but  cry 
out  to  Heaven  at  the  extremity  of  the  calamity  that  has 
been  brought  upon  us. 

“Immorality  has  been  encouraged,  while  marriage  has 
been  allowed  without  any  limitation  of  age  or  formality. 
Marriages  have  taken  place  at  as  early  an  age  as  twelve. 
The  liberty  of  the  sexes  to  marry  is  governed  only  bv 
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their  own  desires.  Young  people  establish  the  marriage 
relations  for  a few  days,  and  then  break  them  off.  Dur- 
ing the  last  seven  years,  that  is,  since  the  annexation, 
there  have  been  eighty  thousand  divorce  cases  in  Korea. 
(These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Japanese  newspapers 
published  in  the  Korean  capital.)  In  the  Chinese  cities 
of  Mukden,  Tientsin  and  Peking  the  sale  of  Korean  girls 
to  prostitution,  most  of  them  not  over  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  is  carried  on  extensively.  Not  only  is  this 
traffic  not  prohibited  by  the  Japanese  authorities,  but  it 
is  encouraged,  as  it  supplies  a certain  amount  of  revenue, 
and  at  the  same  time  furthers  the  government’s  policy 
of  racial  extermination.  But  how  can  a race  of  twentv 
millions  be  thus  exterminated?  We  implore  God  for 
assistance. 

“The  Japanese  government  in  Korea  has  established 


a bureau  solely  for  the  sake  of  opium, 
and  has  caused  Formosans  and  Koreans 
to  engage  in  poppy  cultivation,  under 
the  pretext  that  the  opium  is  to  be  used 
for  medicinal  purposes.  But  the  opium 
is  secretly  shipped  into  China,  with  the 
result  that  China  is  full  of  it.  In  con- 
sequence, not  only  are  the  secret  sellers 
of  opium  among  the  Koreans  many,  but 
the  users  of  the  drug  have  been  increas- 
ing in  number. 

“The  Japanese  authorities  do  not  al- 
low the  Koreans  to  take  any  course 
higher  than  the  middle  school  gives. 
The  higher  schools  founded  by  mission- 
ary organizations  are  subjected  to  most 
severe  requirements.  The  reason  for 
this  is  evident.  The  civilization  of  the 
Far  East  had  its  origin  in  China, 
whence  it  came  to  Korea,  and  from 
Korea  to  Japan.  Hence  the  ancient 
books  and  articles  of  ancient  culture  are 
more  numerous  in  Korea  than  in  Japan. 
Subsequent  to  the  annexation,  the  Jap- 
anese tried  to  burn  or  steal  these  an- 
cient treasures  so  that  the  students  of 
Korea  should  not  see  or  hear  of  them. 
This  ‘burning  of  the  books  and  murder 
of  the  literati’  was  to  debase  and  make 
ignorant  the  people  of  Korea.  Alas ! 
how  much  worse  even  than  the  extermi- 
nation of  a race  is  the  destruction  of  its 
means  of  culture  and  civilization ! 

“It  is  needless  to  go  into  further  de- 
tails regarding  the  countless  other  forms 
of  maladministration  and  persecution 
which  have  marked  Japan’s  rule  in 
Korea.  These  are  well  known  to  the 
different  foreign  consular  officers  and 
missionaries  who  have  been  resident  in 
Korea  for  a lengthy  time. 

“Under  the  government  of  an  alien 
people,  how  can  our  race  avoid  exter- 
mination? Even  with  a benevolent  gov- 
ernment, it  is  impossible  for  Japan  to 
understand  the  aches  and  pains  of  an- 
other race  of  people.  But  with  such  an 
evil  government  as  Japan  has,  can  there 
be  anything  short  of  racial  extermina- 
tion for  us?” 

Opposed  to  this  somewhat  hysterical 
picture  is  the  much  brighter  one  of 
Japan’s  political  and  economic  accom- 
plishments. In  the  material  sense  Korea 
has  been  transformed,  and  not  even  the  individual  Korean 
will  deny  that  his  lot  in  this  respect  is  infinitely  better 
than  in  the  days  of  the  kingdom’s  barren  independence. 
Japanese  administration  has  swept  away  the  abuses  in- 
separable from  the  personal  rule  of  a degraded  sovereign, 
and  justice  has  been  established  on  a civilized  basis. 

Vast  amounts  have  been  spent  on  railways.  Land  has 
been  reclaimed,  harbors  built.  Millions  of  trees  have 
been  planted  on  the  once  bare  mountains.  Roadways 
have  been  constructed  and  improved.  Hospitals  have 
been  opened,  and  physicians  stationed  throughout  the 
country  where  there  were  none  before;  modern  sanita- 
tion has  been  introduced.  Agriculture  has  been  enor- 
mously extended,  and  every  known  scientific  means  has 
been  employed  to  make  it  more  intensive  and  profitable. 
The  production  of  rice,  the  chief  staple,  has  risen  over 
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fifty  per  cent  since  annexation  nine  years  ago,  and  the 
output  of  other  commodities  has  increased  in  an  even 
greater  degree.  In  the  numerous  trade  schools,  in  the 
schools  for  sericulture,  in  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  Koreans  are  gaining  a new  insight  into  the  art 
of  making  a livelihood. 

Taxes  are  high  and  living  costs  are  increasing,  but 
more  than  offsetting  these  conditions  is  the  Korean’s  new 
boon  of  security.  He  no  longer  fears  that  what  he  earns 
will  be  taken  from  him.  He  knows  that  the  taxes, 
although  heavy,  will  be  definite,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
legal  extortion. 

Successful  as  Japan  has  been  in  economic  adminis- 
tration, the  revolution  nevertheless  is  an  indication  that 
her  colonial  programme  has  been  in  some  respect  errone- 
ous ; the  Korean,  in  fact,  somewhat  ungratefully  asserts 

that  the  material  benefits  bestowed  upon  

his  country  by  Japan  were  designed 
solely  for  Japan’s  interest.  A complaint 
far  more  reasonable  than  that  of  Jap- 
anese exploitation,  however,  is  the  one 
directed  against  Japan’s  attempt  at  de- 
nationalization; and  this,  indeed,  is 
Korea’s  most  forceful  allegation. 

There  are  two  well-known  models  for 
colonial  government.  They  are  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Prussian.  One 
has  been  vindicated  through  the  events 
and  implications  of  the  war,  and  the 
other  has  forever  been  discredited.  One 
is  based  upon  the  principle  of  non- 
interference with  national  and  racial 
differences,  looking  toward  political  au- 
tonomy and  imperial  federation ; the 
other  was  founded  upon  the  idea  of 
deracination — the  rooting  up  of  subject 
peoples’  language,  culture  and  tradition, 
with  the  ultimate  aim  of  both  racial  and 
political  assimilation. 

Tt  was  natural  that  Japan,  whose  gov- 
ernment is  a faithful  copy  of  the  Prus- 
sian, should  have  begun  her  colonial  ad- 
ventures with  this  ideal  in  mind.  Mili- 
tary subjugation,  with  all  its  brutalities 
and  engendered  hatreds,  put  the  Korean 
policy  in  an  inevitably  bad  odor  at  the 
beginning.  The  inundation  of  Japanese 
carjjet-baggers  and  exploiting  business 
men  was  a further  aggravation,  the  ag- 
gressive methods  employed  serving  to 
blind  the  Koreans  to  the  material  bene- 
fits incidentally  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  notion  of  employing  a 
subject  race  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the 
work  of  government  was  in  no  sense  in- 
dulged. Probably  there  has  been,  as 
the  Koreans  charge,  some  religious  per- 
secution of  the  native  Christians,  who 
are  the  most  progressive  element  in  the 
population.  The  most  conspicuous  evi- 
dence of  the  denationalization  idea, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  schools : 
here  the  machinery  grinds  fast  and  furi- 
ous in  the  attempt  to  Japanize  a nation. 

The  germ  of  democracy  is  active  in 
Japan  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world;  the  fall  of  Prussianism  has 
caused  statesmen  and  publicists  to  look 
inward  with  anxiety  upon  the  Nip- 
ponese idea  of  government.  Vigorous 
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as  is  the  means  employed  by  Japan  to  suppress  the 
Korean  uprising,  there  is  evident  no  uncertain  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  alter  the  present  colo- 
nization policy.  Affairs  have  moved  rapidly  in  the  nine 
years  since  Korea  was  annexed,  and  Japan  is  not  slow 
to  perceive  that  processes  of  colonial  administration 
which,  in  1910,  had  plenty  of  accepted  examples,  now 
suffer  from  a universal  distaste. 

It  would  be  expecting  much,  however,  to  look  for  a 
complete  and  sudden  abandonment  of  the  present  plan 
of  deracination.  The  experiment  has  not  been  long  under 
way,  and  doubtless  Japanese  officials  will  not  be  too 
greatly  influenced  by  the  great  contemporary  failures  of 
this  process  in  Europe,  for  they  feel  that  there  is  no 
insurmountable  racial  variance  between  Korean  and  Nip- 
ponese. Differences  of  language  and  tradition,  rather 
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than  of  race,  seem  to  have  been  the  most  insoluble  obsta- 
cles to  national  assimilation  in  Europe,  however,  and 
the  oriental  experiment,  if  it  should,  indeed,  be  carried 
out,  will  be  confronted  with  all  the  chief  historical  diffi- 
culties. 

America’s  advice  to  Japan,  of  course,  would  lead  to 
another  and  wholly  different  course:  the  Anglo-Saxon 
policy- — as  exemplified  in  the  British  and  American  colo- 
nies— looking  toward  governmental  co-operation  with  the 
Koreans,  full  liberty  for  nationalistic  expression  through 
language  and  the  perpetuation  of  traditions,  and  an  even- 
tual elevation  to  full  citizenship. 

In  spite  of  the  semi-official  assumption  of  the  Jap- 
anese that  they  are  blood  brothers  of  the  Koreans,  their 
attitude  on  the  peninsula  has  been  that  of  the  swash- 
buckler. They  have  been  out  of  sympathy  with  their 


confessedly  backward  neighbor,  and  this  scarcely  could 
have  resulted  in  amicable  relations  with  him. 

Not  only  should  this  cavalier  spirit  be  altered,  but 
evidence  of  a more  wholesome  motive  of  co-operation  and 
helpfulness  might  be  displayed  through  what  seems  a 
simple  expedient:  that  of  employing  Koreans  in  the 
machinery  of  local  government.  Discontent  such  as 
manifests  itself  in  the  revolutionary  movement  can  be 
driven  under  the  surface  by  repression,  but  it  can  be 
eradicated  only  by  such  means  as  will  replace  it  with 
spontaneous  loyalty  and  confidence.  To  extend  to  the 
Koreans  a share  in  the  administration  of  their  own  affairs, 
especially  in  village  government,  would  do  more  than 
almost  anything  else  to  make  a renewal  of  the  present 
agitation  improbable. 

Carroll  K.  Michener. 


A Street  Scene  in  Fusan,  One  of  the  Chief  Cities  of  Korea 
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THE  WIND 

Into  the  silence  and  beauty 
of  the  San  Vincente  Valley 
came  Ray  Demster  and  his 
wile,  Lois.  Young  they  were, 
and  in  love. 

The  murmur  of  bees,  busy 
over  countless  flat  acres  of  yel- 
low broom,  surrounded  them;  the  pungent  fragrance  of 
blossoming  sage  enthralled  them;  the  utter  majesty  of 
the  bare,  blue  hills  that  rimmed  the  valley  seemed, 
gravely,  to  welcome  them. 

The  land  of  hearts’  desire!  The  valley  of  their 
dreams ! 


Swiftly  they  nested,  buoyed  along  by  the  high  cour- 
age of  the  pioneers,  daring  with  a laugh  the  Great 
Adventure,  life!  They  cleared  the  land,  watching  the 
smoke  from  burning  brush  piles  pillar  into  a cloudless 
sky.  They  put  in  their  own  well.  They  built  their  house, 
and  barn,  and  one  long  shed,  for  poultry.  Then  they 
plowed,  against  their  first  planting— potatoes,  for  the 
early  rains  that  clear  the  giant  hills  of  haze. 

“Sile’s  O.K.  for  pertaters,”  hazarded  a distant  neigh- 
bor who  chanced  to  pass  their  way,  “but  I’m  feared  o’ 
bugs.’’ 

The  flourishing  rows  of  lusty  tops,  dark  green  and 
even  above  the  brown  soil,  with  never  a red  or  yellow 
bug  to  reflect  the  sun,  seemed  to  mock  his  pessimism. 
But  later,  the  Demsters  learned  that  the  “bug”  of  the 
Southwest  works  underground — a curious,  repulsive, 
grublike  beast,  greasy  and  incredible,  infesting  the  soil; 
that  eats  its  way  into  the  growing  potato,  leaving  rot  in 
its  wake.  Not  a plant  escaped. 

The  soft,  gray,  misty  rains  that  gave  the  disastrous 
potato  crop  its  start,  brought  also  an  unpleasant  scatter- 
ing of  head-colds  to  the  poultry  yards;  with  the  heavy 
downpours  of  November  this  developed  into  an  ugly 
epidemic — roup.  Chicken-raising  showed  its  distressing 
side ; the  investment  proved  almost  a total  loss. 

After  the  infliction  of  this  second  blow,  the  rains 
passed,  leaving  a period  of  crystal-clear  weather,  when 
the  hills  crowded  close  and  sheer,  with  each  age-old 
sequoia,  each  great  ravine,  each  shadow,  each  rock  and 
shoulder,  clean-cut  and  sharp,  without  perspective,  like 
the  intimate  artistry  of  a back-drop — a miracle  of  beauty, 
hollowed  three  balmy  days,  warmer,  with  the  air  mild 
and  mellow  as  the  flavor  of  a full-ripe  pippin;  and  then 
the  wind. 

^ ou  might  as  well  expect  a freeze  once  in  a while,” 
the  real  estate  agent  from  whom  the  Demsters  secured 
their  land,  had  warned  them,  “even  if  they  do  call  it  the 
frostless  belt’;  and  what’s  more,  this  loose  soil’ll  take 
a lot  of  irrigating.”  But  he  said  nothing  about  the  wind. 

The  sun  went  down  in  a blaze  of  metallic  glory  that 
bathed  the  hills  and  sky  in  a weird,  unearthly  glow  of 
yellow  light,  baffling,  ominous.  And  with  its  setting  the 
world  grew  chill. 

I unny  kind  of  weather!”  commented  Ray  to  Lois. 

They  walked  together  through  the  uncanny,  luminous 
half-light,  between  house  and  barn.  “It’s  strange,  but 
wonderful!  she  replied.  “Look  at  the  yellow  haze  that’s 
come  over  the  hills!  What  makes  it?  Dust?” 


They  were  not  sure.  Apprehensive,  as  humans  are, 
confronting  the  unknown,  they  went  into  the  house. 

The  yellow  twilight  faded.  The  stars  came  out,  near 
and  sparkling,  diamond  bright,  seemingly  close  above 
the  mountains.  In  the  pleasant  living-room  that  showed 
the  sure  home-instinct  of  Lois,  they  drew  their  chairs 
toward  the  fire  that  Ray  had  built.  Outside,  the  whisper 
of  the  wind  rose  to  an  intermittent,  droning  growl.  A 
sudden  gust  rattled  the  windows,  viciously.  Followed  a 
quick  silence,  an  intent  lull,  through  which  the  confused, 
insane  clamor  of  howling  coyotes  struck  distantly.  Then 
the  wind  again. 

“Some  blow !”  said  Ray,  listening.  “It’s  going  to  be 
a rough  night.” 

The  gusts  came  at  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  with 
startling  suddenness,  making  the  house  tremble  as  though 
vibrant  with  fear.  Between  gusts  the  moaning  and  whis- 
tling died  low,  not  infrequently  dropping  entirely  away, 
into  a breathless  stillness.  Then  another  gust. 

“Might  as  well  turn  in,”  Ray  decided,  at  last.  “Sit- 
ting up  won’t  help.  It’s  only  wind,  after  all.” 

They  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  On  the  screened 
sleeping-porch  rest  was  impossible.  Through  the  meshes 
of  the  mosquito-wire  the  wind  screamed  demoniacally. 
The  beds  quivered  as  if  alive.  Dust  filled  the  darkness, 
packing  into  every  crevice — into  ears,  and  nose,  and 
throat,  until  the  teeth  gritted.  The  sheets  seemed  sand- 
ed. With  treacherous  fingers  the  gusts  even  tore  at  the 
bedding,  seeking  to  snatch  all  away.  Outside,  a staccato 
clatter  told  of  cans  blown  from  place,  to  go  banging 
crazily  down-wind  before  the  gale. 

“No  use  staying  here!”  Unreasoning  rage  seemed 
uppermost  in  Ray’s  voice,  as  he  shouted  to  make  his  wife 
hear,  through  the  pandemonium  of  the  wind. 

Almost  with  the  words,  there  came  another  of  the 
unearthly  lulls,  and  then  a gust  that  threatened  to  tear 
the  house  from  its  foundations.  A splintering  crash  told 
of  destruction  wrought  outside,  in  the  rushing  blackness 
of  the  night. 

They  struggled  into  the  dressing-room,  and  arranged 
mattresses  and  bedding  on  the  floor,  clothing  themselves 
between  whiles  with  unreasoning  haste,  as  though  life 
itself  were  at  stake.  Then  Ray  lit  a lantern  and  ven- 
tured into  the  outer  dark. 

The  door  was  torn  from  his  fingers  and  slammed 
behind  him.  The  lantern-flame  was  reduced  to  a gutter- 
ing blue  speck  that  fought  to  live.  Breathing  seemed 
almost  impossible,  so  suffocating  was  the  force  of  the 
wind. 

He  sheltered  the  lantern  with  his  body,  and  for  a 
moment  the  flame  rose  yellow,  throwing  a flickering  circle 
of  light  about  the  yard,  made  unfamiliar  by  the  tumult 
of  the  elements.  Then  it  guttered  again,  and  suddenly 
went  out. 

In  the  darkness  the  outline  of  the  house  loomed  like 
a friend ; beneath  the  unnatural,  electric  brilliance  of  the 
stars  the  mountains  bulked  black,  immutable.  From  the 
center  of  the  valley  floor  the  lights  of  distant  towns 
twinkled  and  winked,  through  invisible  currents  of  rush- 
ing air.  The  known  world  seemed  powerless,  in  the  grip 
of  the  unknown.  An  unbelievable  night — epochal,  cata- 
clysmic. 

The  long  poultry-house  was  gone — lifted  bodily  from 
its  place  and  flung  half  a hundred  yards  away,  an  indis- 
tinct, irregular  mass  of  splintered  boards.  The  barn 
still  stood.  Ray  struggled  back  to  the  house,  now  bent 
almost  double  against  the  wind,  now  all  but  thrown  from 
his  feet,  when  the  puff  suddenly  died,  or  veered  into 
another  quarter.  Gusts  struck  blusteringly  first  this  way, 
then  that,  and  again  this,  with  incredible  force. 
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1 lie  night  passed.  Day  widened  in  the  east,  bringing 
reality  once  more  to  a world  that,  in  the  darkness,  had 
seemed  at  times  but  the  impossible  horror  of  a fevered 
dream.  Although  the  wind  still  shook  the  remaining 
buildings  with  malicious  power,  the  growing  light  robbed 
it  of  its  greater  terror.  The  unseen  cripples;  the  known 
can  be  endured. 

Through  three  full  days,  with  varying  intensity,  the 
wind  raved  and  raged,  a threatening  storm  by  day,  a 
gripping  fear  by  night.  Then  it  went,  into  the  wild 
reaches  of  the  sk}''  whence  it  came.  Save  for  here  and 
there  the  torn  branches  of  a tree,  the  broken  lumber  pile 
of  a wrecked  barn  or  outbuilding,  or  an  occasional  top- 
pled telegraph  pole,  the  San  Vincente  Valley  lay  as  be- 
fore, silent  and  serene  beneath  the  slanting  rays  of  a 
kindly  winter  sun. 

* * 

For  ten  years  the  Demsters  developed  their  holdings. 
Flood,  freeze,  and  drought  they  learned  to  weather; 
cloudburst  and  burning  heat  they  withstood  unmoved. 
But,  from  that  first  night  of  terror  and  destruction,  the 
wind  left  them  always  fear-filled  and  anxious,  shaken 
and  unnerved.  Finally,  it  drove  them  from  their  home. 

The  decade  passed  swiftly,  as  full  years  will.  It 
contained  something  of  triumph,  and,  always,  much  of 
beauty ; much,  also,  of  suffering,  disillusionment,  and 
defeat. 

The  level  acres  of  the  sage,  the  glowing  floors  of  the 
yellow  broom,  gave  ground  steadily  before  the  advance 
of  the  green  regiments  of  sturdy  lemon  trees,  but  only 
reluctantly,  after  valiantly  testing  the  strength  of  the 
thrusting  vanguard  of  mankind. 

When  city-folk  turn  farmers,  or  “ranchers,”  as  they 
have  it  in  the  land  of  brown  mesa  and  blue  summits,  they 
find  that  the  difficulties  of  their  new  calling  far  exceed 
their  expectations.  So  it  was  with  the  Demsters. 

Perhaps  their  greatest  loss  came  with  the  big  freeze 
of  their  fourth  winter.  Demster  planted  his  own  seed 
bed,  for  citrus  stock.  Through  three  long  seasons  he 
tended  the  tender  green  of  the  growing  plants,  sprinkling, 
transplanting,  trimming,  budding,  and  trimming  again. 
Then,  when  at  last  the  thrifty  “two-year  buds”  were 
transferred  to  their  appointed  stations  in  orchard  array, 
a frost  that  ran  “beyond  the  memory  of  man”  descended 
upon  the  San  ^ incente  Valley,  and  the  full  ranks  per- 
ished where  they  stood,  stricken  to  the  roots.  Ten  acres 
of  new-set  orchard,  wiped  out  in  a single  night — frozen, 
right  down  to  where  the  toughening  young  trunks  met 
the  loose  brown  soil. 

It  was  a heavy  blow.  But  the  inscrutable  hills  that 
hedged  the  valley  towered  as  before,  in  blue,  majestic 
beauty,  until  the  transcendent  glory  of  each  succeeding 
sunset  mantled  them  in  old  gold,  and  rose,  and  lavender 
and  purple. 

Rabbit-raising  resulted  in  another  disappointment. 

1' or  months  the  furry,  friendly  little  animals  prospered 
unreasonably,  crowding  to  the  doors  of  the  hutches  for 
their  barley  and  alfalfa,  and  multiplying  beyond  belief. 
But  in  late  August  a day  of  intense  heat  brought  disas- 
ter. 

Beside  themselves  with  pity  and  chagrin,  the  Dem- 
sters found  their  hares,  at  midday,  dying  by  the  hutchful, 
until  at  last  Ray  sent  Lois  into  the  house  to  sob  on  the 
bed,  where  the  pillows  were  hot  to  the  touch,  and  with 
set  lips  carted  away  the  soft  carcasses — wheelbarrow 
loads — for  burial. 

But  even  such  hardships  as  these  were  soon  forgotten 
in  the  press  of  new  work.  As  the  dead  stems  of  last 
season’s  grasses  are  buried  and  lost  beneath  the  thriving 
green  of  this  year’s  growth,  so  the  memory  of  disaster 


is  blended,  imperceptibly,  under  the  urge  of  renewed 
effort,  into  the  marvelous  pattern  of  life.  For  the  Dem- 
sters, only  the  wind  remained,  by  contrast,  an  ever- 
recurring  menace. 

1 wo  things  proved  a continual  offset  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  unsuccessful  endeavor:  one,  the  lesser,  the 
unending  beauty  of  the  San  Vincente  Valley,  with  its 
brown  levels  and  guardian  summits,  blue  and  immutable; 
the  other,  their  children. 

There  were  four:  Elsie,  the  eldest,  and  Ruth,  and 
Markwell,  and  Ralph.  Sturdy,  brown-skinned,  straight- 
limbed  and  level-eyed,  they  throve  like  little  queens  and 
young  emperors  of  all  outdoors.  They  were  company 
for  each  other ; their  parents  taught  them,  as  they  neared 
school  age;  in  the  gulleys,  and  rocks,  and  bushes,  and 
lizards,  and  rabbits,  and  flowers  of  the  oj^en  mesa  they 
found  sources  of  ceaseless  delight.  For  their  parents, 
life  might  be  a never-ending  struggle  against  odds,  but 
for  them,  the  world  held  health,  and  all  the  iovs  of 
childhood. 

‘ If  it  weren’t  so  fine  for  the  children,”  Lois  would 
tell  her  husband,  times  beyond  count,  “I’d  say  sell  out 
for  whatever  we  could  get,  and  go.  Look  at  my  hands — 
they’re  the  hands  of  an  old  woman,  already.  But  the 
children  are  getting  such  a wonderful  start!  If  it  weren’t 
for  them,  I couldn’t  stand  looking  forward  to  another 
such  season  of  failure — and  the  wind !” 

It  was  the  wind,  more  than  the  failures,  that  left 
them  anxious  for  a change.  The  glamour  of  ranch  life, 
for  them,  had  fled,  beneath  the  strain  of  wringing  a pre- 
carious existence  from  the  land.  Each  year,  the  terror 
of  the  wind  increased. 

Not  that  the  storms  were  frequent;  once,  two  whole  ! 
years  passed  without  a single  bad  blow.  If,  during  the 
winter,  three  or  four  visits  were  paid  by  the  winds  of 
destruction,  the  season  could  be  counted  unusually 
stormy.  But  the  unending  strain  lay  in  the  fact  that  any 
day,  almost  any  hour,  might  usher  in  another  trio  of 
wind-tortured  days  and  nights. 

A puff  woidd  come,  abruptly,  rattling  the  windows ; 
perhaps  out  of  the  evening  stillness,  after  a mild  De- 
cember day;  and  the  Demsters  would  straighten  instantly 
on  their  chairs,  listening — intent,  apprehensive.  The 
gust  would  die  away,  and  they  would  relax,  only  to 
stiffen  again  a little  later,  at  its  recurrence. 

Sometimes,  when  a blow  came  on  suddenly  during 
a winter  night,  Ray  would  make  his  way  across  the  mesa, 
buffeted  by  the  breath-taking  gale,  to  the  tankhouse,  to 
start  the  pump-engine  and  fill  the  big  water-tank,  lest  it 
be  blown  entirely  from  its  bluff  supports.  Always,  on 
such  occasions,  he  felt  a certain  awesome  elation,  as 
though  he  were  braving  the  worst  the  world  could  pro- 
duce, and  still  surviving.  Always,  it  seemed  as  though 
he  were  alone  on  the  summit  of  the  bleak  earth-ball, 
whirling  through  space,  at  one  with,  and  yet  the  sport  of, 
the  illimitable  power  behind  the  wind  and  the  black 
night. 

Always  the  preliminary  puffs,  heralding  the  ap- 
proaching storm.  Always  the  conflicting  gusts,  later, 
when  the  wind  blew  first  this  way,  and  then  that,  with 
unimagined  force,  and  then,  for  a moment,  died  alto- 
gether away.  Always  the  increasing  terror  by  night, 
with  the  mountain  ranges  bulking  black  and  immobile, 
beneath  the  wind,  against  the  lower  stars,  while  those 
above  twinkled  and  glittered  and  winked  with  unnatural, 
electric  brilliance.  Always  the  dust-filled  abomination 
bv  day,  when  the  horror  dwindled,  while  the  irritation 
increased. 

The  storms  were  not  in  themselves  so  preternaturally 
dangerous.  They  were  largely  local  affairs,  sometimes 
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surprisingly  closely  confined  to  the  upper  basin  of  the 
San  Vincente.  Stones  placed  on  the  roofs  of  the  build- 
ings, after  the  manner  of  Swiss  chalets,  rendered  them 
comparatively  safe,  though  smaller  structures  not  infre- 
quently suffered.  But  the  blows  were  nerve-shaking. 

1 ragrant  summer  succeeded  gayly-blossoming  spring, 
and  gray  winter  followed  brown-and-yellow  fall,  through 
ten  successive  seasons.  Then  Ray  Demster  received  his 
offer. 

“Oh,  Ray !”  exclaimed  his  wife,  “it’ll  mean  leaving 
the  ranch!”  And  later:  “Do  you  know,  I don’t  believe 
I’d  want  to  go,  after  all,  if  it  weren’t  for  the  wind— the 
child  ren  have  done  so  splendidly !” 

“Yes,”  assented  Demster,  “we’ll  miss  the  place;  but 
think  of  getting  away  from  the  wind!” 

* * 

They  prospered.  Capable,  alert,  kindly,  efficient, 
Ray  Demster  moved  steadily 
ahead,  sometimes  wondering 
how  it  was  that  he  had  re- 
mained so  long  on  the  land, 
in  a rancher’s  rut.  Living, 
each  year,  became  easier  for 
Lois,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as 
the  problem  of  making  ends 
meet  dwindled  in  impor- 
tance. 

True,  they  missed  the 
ranch.  The  blue  hills  with 
their  ever-changing  shades 
and  shadows,  the  bees  buzz- 
ing above  the  yellow  broom, 
or  about  the  purple  blossoms 
of  the  sage,  the  delicate 
lemon-verbena  fragrance  of 
trimmed  orchard-tops,  the 
pulsing  beat  of  the  pumping- 
engines  at  night,  lifting- 
water  for  the  irrigating 
ditches  from  far  under- 
ground, the  recurring  mira- 
cles of  sunrise  and  gold- 
gloried  sunset,  the  level 
vistas  of  the  mesa,  delighting 
the  eye  with  their  pastel  col- 
ors,— tan  and  fawn,  and 
light  blue,  and  rose-brown, 
and  lavender, — had  together 
made  an  impression  that 

would  never  be  effaced.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  home- 
longing was  less  than  they  had  anticipated. 

And,  ’ Lois  would  repeat,  when  the  subject  came 
up,  after  this  or  that  had  recalled  the  colors,  or  sounds, 
or  fears,  or  perfumes,  or  triumphs,  or  failures,  of  the 
San  ^ incente  Valley,  “we’re  at  least  away  from  that 
unutterably  terrible  wind !” 

True,  life  seemed  at  times,  in  the  easier  days,  to  have 
lost  something  of  the  old  tang  that  had  savored  the  hard- 
ships of  the  mesa,  but  that,  husband  and  wife  assured 
each  other,  was  because  they  were  getting  along  in  years; 
surely  they  could  not  expect  middle  age,  in  any  place, 
to  supply  the  keen  zest  and  enthusiasm  of  youth!  But 
at  one  time,  after  little  Ralph  had  suddenly  been  torn 
from  them  through  a city  accident, — the  unforgivable 
death-speeding  of  a devil-may-care  driver, — the  stone- 
piles,  and  paths,  and  fence-corners  of  his  toddling  days 
seemed  once  more  close  and  precious,  so  that  a great 
longing  to  carry  their  grief  to  the  level  stretches  of  the 
San  Vincente,  with  its  comforting  guardian  blue  sum- 


mits, possessed  them.  But  as  the  edge  of  their  anguish 
dulled,  with  the  merciful  passage  of  time,  even  those 
home-pangs  of  sadness  wore  away,  so  that  the  years  on 
the  ranch  became  even  more  unreal  and  distant,  like  the 
labors  of  a dream. 

They  moved  from  city  to  city.  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land, San  I-  rancisco,  and  then  Los  Angeles  again,  where, 
to  be  close  to  the  out-of-doors  that  they  had  learned  to 
love,  they  went  far  into  the  wide-flung  suburbs,  to  a still 
foothill  spot  of  great  loveliness. 

‘A  ou  know,”  said  Lois,  when  they  were  settled,  “I 
believe  it’s  even  more  beautiful  here  than  it  was  at  the 
ranch.  At  least,  here  we  have  also  a view  of  the  sea.” 
Which  was  true. 

The  summer  heat  slipped  smoothly  into  the  autumn 
haze;  the  first  rains  fell.  Then,  following  a mellow 
November  day  of  unusual  beauty,  the  sun  sank  from  a 
brassy  sky,  amid  a hush  of  almost  breathless  expectancy. 

Before  dark  fell,  the  heav- 
ens filled  with  a refulgent 
yellow  light,  weird,  unearth- 
ly, luminous. 

“If  we  were  at  the  ranch,” 
remarked  Ray,  as  he  took  his 
place  at  the  dinner  table, 
“I’d  say  we  were  in  for  a 
blow.  Did  you  notice  the 
sunset  ? My,  what  a comfort 
to  be  here  in  a solid  house, 
instead  of  out  on  those  lev- 
els, at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind !”  And  almost  as  he 
finished  speaking,  a sudden 
puff  of  air  rattled  the  win- 
dows. 

“Listen  to  that ! It’s  a 
regular  San  Vincente  blow, 
as  sure  as  you’re  alive ! But 
it’s  nothing  to  us  here,  thank 
goodness  !”  The  house  was 
of  stone. 

Through  three  days  and 
nights  the  wind  blew,  impo- 
tent in  the  citadels  of  man- 
kind. It  was  unpleasant  to 
venture  out,  and  the  streets 
were  filled  with  dust — but 
that  was  all.  No  damage 
was  done.  The  house  did  not 
shake.  There  was  absolutely 
no  danger.  Yet  the  Demsters  could  not  sleep. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
air  was  once  more  still,  that  Ray  Demster  came  to  his 
wife,  Lois,  somewhat  sheepishly. 

“Lois,”  he  began,  “I’ve  a confession  to  make.  It 
sounds  confoundedly  foolish,  but  you  know,  I’ve  not  been 
able  to  get  that  idiotic  ranch  out  of  my  head  since  the 
wind  began  to  blow.” 

“I  know!”  she  replied;  “I’ve  seen  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  it,  each  night,  lying  awake  and  listening  to  the 
wind.”  Her  voice  checked,  with  quick,  unaccountable 
emotion.  “It — it  seems  almost  terrible  that — that  any- 
thing might  happen — with  us  not  there!” 

“You  bet!”  he  answered,  huskily.  “Say,  Lois!  This 
morning  I happened  to  run  across  the  fellow — -I  got  him 
on  the  'phone — ” 

“Oh,  Ray!”  She  grasped  his  arm,  comprehending. 
“You’ve — ” 

He  nodded.  “Bought  it  again.  Lois,  let’s  go  back.” 

John  Amid. 
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The  publisher  states,  with  re- 
gard to  the  “Escape  and  Fan- 
tasy” of  George  Rostrevor,  that 
its  author  is  one  of  the  group 
begotten  of  war,  and  I open  the 
volume  expecting  to  find  some- 
thing bellicose;  but  nothing  of 
the  kind;  war  and  the  rumors  of  war  are  far  away,  and 
instead  we  get  some  poetry  for  poetry’s  sake,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  Mr.  Rostrevor ’s  work  having  a distinctly 
Shelley-like  quality,  and  being  distinguished  for  its  pure, 
delicate  ideality.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  this  man  as  a 
soldier,  and  evidently,  in  this  book  at  least,  he  is  glad 
to  get  into  another  world. 

“Songs  and  Poems”  is  by  John  Jay  Chapman,  well 
known  as  an  essayist  and  occasional  wooer  of  the  muse. 
Broadly  speaking,  his  work  might  be  described  as  cul- 
tural in  source  rather  than  inspirational,  and  prose  his 
truer  medium.  There  is  sturdy  thought  in  some  of  the 
lyrics,  as  “The  Moral  of  History,”  and  I like  the  rollick- 
ing lilt  and  spirit  of  the  opening  “Song,”  and  “The 
Christening.”  The  longer,  more  elaborate,  pieces  seem 
labored. 


Lucky  the  critic  who,  in  any  chance  batch  of  books, 
comes  upon  unexpected  treasure-trove ! This  has  cer- 
tainly happened  to  me  in  reading  Robert  Norwood’s 
“The  Man  of  Kerioth,”  one  of  the  most  beautiful  biblical 
plays  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  these  many  years.  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  author,  and  so  approach  him  with  no 
preconceptions  whatever.  But  I take  off  my  hat  to  him, 
and  doff  it  low,  for  here  is  a poem-drama  of  unquestion- 
able distinction  and  great  poetic  value.  The  man  of 
Kerioth  is  Judas,  and  the  drama  aims  to  explain  his 
betrayal  of  Christ,  putting  it  upon  the  ground  of  his 
revulsion  from  the  Master  because  He  refuses  the  ex- 
ternal signs  which  to  Judas  shall  prove  His  Messiahship. 
Judas  is  the  lover  of  the  Magdalene,  and  the  plot  hinges 
on  the  woman’s  relation  to  both  him  and  the  Savior 
who  taught  her  the  better  way.  Christ  is  among  the 
dramatis  personas,  but  the  handling  has  such  breadth, 
dignity,  beauty  and  deep  reverence  as  to  be,  for  me,  en- 
tirely devoid  of  offense.  Dramatists  have  always  been 
chary  of  doing  this;  Paul  Heyse  in  “Mary  of  Magdala” 
went  so  far  as  to  have  the  Master’s  voice  heard  off  stage. 
Kennedy  gave  the  spirit,  not  the  personality,  of  Christ, 
in  “The  Servant  in  the  House.”  Rostand,  however,  in 
his  “La  Samarataine,”  unhappily  not  translated  into 
English,  I believe,  presented  the  divine  figure  in  a way 
to  show  how  legitimate  is  such  an  attempt,  if  done  in  the 
right  spirit  and  by  a true  poet.  A true  poet  Mr.  Nor- 
wood is,  perhaps  more  poet  than  playwright,  for  the 
drama  is  not  strongest  viewed  as  stage  material,  although 
vivid  in  characterization,  and  most  picturesque  in  scenes. 
But  its  triumph  lies  in  its  poetry.  The  blank  verse  in 
which  it  is  mainly  written  is  ably  manipulated,  and  rises 
often  to  heights  of  noble  and  lovely  imagination. 

John  G.  Neihart’s  “The  Song  of  Three  Friends” 
comes  from  a poet  of  proved  high  accomplishment,  whose 
work  must  always  be  taken  seriously  by  the  critic.  It  is 
the  second  member  in  an  epic  series  of  which  “The  Song 
of  Hugh  Glass”  was  the  first;  or,  rather,  in  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  subject-matter,  this  present  poem  comes  first, 


though  second  in  publication.  The  author  is  aiming  to 
produce  a cycle  of  poems  dealing  with  the  fur  trade 
period  of  the  Trans-Missouri  region;  a most  worthy  at- 
tempt for  any  American  poet,  especially  when  he  is,  like 
Mr.  Neihart,  a westerner. 

In  this  story-poem  about  the  sturdy  pioneers  who 
made  possible  our  later  civilization,  using  the  rhyming 
couplet  for  his  narrative,  and  in  an  idiom  as  stark  in 
its  realism  as  are  the  scenes  and  types  depicted,  Mr. 
Neihart  deepens  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  his 
earlier  poem,  and  has  done  a boldly  fine,  striking  piece 
of  epic  verse,  which  should  increase  his  circle  of  readers, 
and  strengthen  his  position  as  an  original  and  very  gifted 
American  artist.  Personally,  I do  not  feel  that  he  has 
erred  in  plain  speaking;  his  tone  befits  his  subject- 
matter,  and  he  is  always  in  key.  The  narrative  cul- 
minates in  a scene  of  tremendous,  grim  power,  and 
throughout,  the  psychology  seems  to  me  simple,  true  and 
sound. 

Mr.  Neihart  has  genuine  dramatic  vision.  His  book 
brings  up  the  interesting  question  whether  at  this  late 
day  any  poet  can  return  to  a Chaucerian  directness  and 
forthright  simplicity,  and  tell  stories  in  verse  that  will 
be  read  as  we  read  prose  fiction.  I do  not  know,  but  feel 
sure  that  this  is  the  way  to  do  it,  if  it  can  be  done  in 
our  time.  Richard  Burton. 

"Escape  and  Fantasy,’’  by  George  Rostrevor;  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York;  $1  net. 

"Songs  and  Poems,”  by  John  Jay  Chapman;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York;  $1  net. 

"The  Man  of  Kerioth,”  by  Robert  Norwood;  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, New  York;  $1.25  net. 

"The  Song  of  Three  Friends,”  by  John  G.  Neihart;  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York;  $1.25  net. 

* * 

World  Power  and  Evolution 
Readers  of  “Civilization  and  Climate,”  by  Ellsworth 
Huntington,  research  associate  in  geography  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity, will  not  need  to  be  advised  to  read  this  author’s 
new  book,  “World  Power  and  Evolution.”  They  will  be 
keen  to  know  how  this  geographer,  who  so  vigorously  set 
forth  ingenious  theories  of  climate  as  a major  factor  in 
evolution,  connects  such  theories  with  the  world-war. 

It  would  be  easy  to  present  a caricature  of  Mr.  Hun- 
tington’s theory  by  saying  that  he  ascribes  the  world-war 
to  sun  spots.  He  might  retort  that,  while  he  does  nothing 
of  the  kind,  this  joking  distortion  of  his  views  is  not  so 
absurd  after  all,  and  a reader  of  his  book  will  agree  with 
him.  Briefly,  the  author’s  thesis  may  be  thus  set  forth: 
back  of  all  philosophical,  religious,  historical,  economic, 
or  racial  causes  for  the  disaster  into  which  the  world 
plunged  in  August,  1914,  lie  those  causes  which  have 
produced  the  philosophy,  the  religion,  the  economic  rela- 
tions, the  racial  differences  of  man:  in  a word,  biological 
evolution;  and  climate,  Mr.  Huntington  believes,  has 
been  one  of  the  high  controlling  factors  in  biological 
evolution. 

In  proof  of  this  chain  of  reasoning,  Mr.  Huntington 
presents  very  convincingly  the  relation  between  climatic 
conditions,  health  and,  in  turn,  social  conditions  such  as 
temperance,  mental  power  and  business.  No  one  can 
follow  this  section  of  the  book  without  constant  surprise 
at  the  precision  of  the  evidence. 

The  author  follows  the  course  of  evolution  from  re- 
mote geologic  epochs  to  show  how  the  appearance  of  new 
types  among  animals  and  men,  and  the  upward  curve  of 
mental  evolution,  has  been  retarded  or  accelerated  by 
changes  of  the  earth’s  climate.  Perhaps  the  neatest  piece 
of  scientific  detective  work  is  found  in  chapter  eleven 
where  the  rings  of  the  great  trees  of  California  are  made 
to  tell  the  story  of  Italy’s  climate  in  the  days  of  early 
Rome,  and  from  this  evidence  the  history  of  the  Roman 
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republic  and  empire  is  traced  in  relation 
to  the  climate  of  Italy  during  six  cen- 
turies. 

In  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  book 
is  an  application  of  these  theories  to  two 
countries,  Turkey  and  Germany.  It  is  no 
contradiction  to  a highly  favorable  view 
of  the  book  to  say  that  these  final  chap- 
ters are  not  the  most  convincing  of  the 
study.  By  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
evidence  here  is  not  as  complete  and  as 
fully  sifted.  The  conclusions  are  rather 
interesting  suggestions  than  demonstrated 
truths.  E.  A.  Cook. 

“World  Power  and  Evolution,”  by  Ellsworth 
Huntington;  Yale  University  Press,  New 
Haven;  $2.50  net. 

* * 

the  American's  creed 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Creed  Committee,  two  million  school  chil- 
dren have  become  familiar  with  a brief 
and  idealistic  statement  of  American  po- 
litical faith,  founded  upon  the  funda- 
mental things  most  distinctive  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  tradition.  The  creed 
was  a product  of  prize  competition,  the 
winning  document  being  one  of  thou- 
sands submitted  to  the  judges;  its 
author,  William  Tyler  Page,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  received  an  award  of  one 
thousand  dollars  offered  by  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  early  in  1917,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  a general  popular  realization  of 
the  need  for  properly  understanding  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  American  citi- 
zenship. 

Matthew  Page  Andrews,  as  chairman 
of  the  publicity  committee,  has  prepared 
a volume  on  the  creed  and  its  meaning. 
He  analyzes  the  statement  of  faith,  de- 
veloping the  historical  and  patriotic  sig- 
nificance of  its  phraseology  and  content; 
the  doctrinal  authorities  upon  which  the 
creed  is  based  are  enumerated,  and  there 
is  a series  of  doctrinal  reprints,  includ- 
ing the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Washington’s  Farewell  Address,  Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg  Address,  excerpts  from 
the  utterances  and  writings  of  John 
Hancock,  James  Madison,  and  Daniel 
Webster,  and  pertinent  clauses  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  book  will  be  useful  in  work  of 
Americanization,  the  term  so  familiar  to 
the  present-day  public  conscience,  and 
in  educational  work  generally. 

“The  American’s  Creed  and  Its  Meaning,"  by 
Matthew  Page  Andrews;  Doubleday,  Page 
& Company,  New  York;  75  cents  net. 

* * 

THE  MODERN  LIBRARY 

Whatever  prejudice  there  may  have 
been  in  biblical  times  against  putting  new 
wine  into  old  bottles,  today  the  converse 
brings  excellent  results;  for  both  as  to 
contents  and  container,  each  new  issue  of 
the  Modern  Library  is  excellent.  The 
last  installment,  including  books  by  Hen- 
ry James,  Oscar  Wilde  and  Frank  Nor- 
ris, exhibits  a catholicity  of  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  editors  that  is  most  com- 
mendable. 

To  the  genuine  lover  of  James,  an  in- 
ability to  enjoy  the  complexity  of  that 
writer’s  later  books  is  the  bar-sinister  of 
philistinism.  The  reviewer  must,  in  hon- 
esty and  with  as  good  an  imitation  of  a 
blush  of  shame  as  he  can  at  the  moment 
command,  confess  that  to  him  “The  Gold- 
en Bowl”  was  hard  labor. 

“Daisy  Miller,”  the  first  of  the  two  in 
the  present  volume,  is  another  story.  It 
is  as  simple  and  direct  as  the  later  books 
are  the  reverse.  His  portrayal  of  what 
Mr.  Howells  calls  “the  innocently  adven- 


turing, unconsciously  periculant  Ameri- 
can maiden”  is  as  fresh  and  readable  as 
it  was  when  it  was  written,  just  forty 
years  ago.  Of  the  story  which  accom- 
panies it,  “An  International  Episode,” 
hardly  as  much  can  be  said.  Some  of  the 
earlier  pages  are  frankly  very  dull  in- 
deed. 

Oscar  Wilde’s  “Fairy  Tales  and  Poems 
in  Prose”  are  undeservedly  overshadowed 
by  the  dramas  and  by  “Dorian  Gray.” 
By  comparison,  they  are,  of  course, 
slight;  but  so,  by  a similar  comparison, 
are  the  sketches  of  Rembrandt.  They 
are,  nevertheless,  things  of  beauty,  full 
of  sunlight  and  color,  Watteauesque  in 
their  brilliancy, — and  their  artificiality. 

“McTeague,”  the  novel  which  gave 
Frank  Norris  his  first  fame,  belongs  to 
the  period  when,  under  the  influence  of 
Zola,  realism  and  naturalism  meant  the 
scouring  of  the  gutter;  but  although  that 
phase  has  passed,  the  book  well  repays 
a re-reading.  It  is  tragedy,  somber,  sor- 
did and  relentless;  but  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, art  of  a very  high  order.  One 
must  search  long  before  he  will  find  in 
our  literature  more  powerful  pages  of 
description  than  those  which  tell  of  Mc- 
Teague’s  flight  from  the  Panamint  Moun- 
tains into  Death  Valley. 

“Daisy  Miller;  An  International  Episode,” 
by  Henry  James;  “Fairy  Tales  and  Poems 
in  Prose,”  by  Oscar  Wilde;  “McTeague,” 
by  Frank  Norris;  (The  Modern  Library), 
Boni  & Liveright,  New  York;  70  cents 
each. 

* * 

VOLTAIRE  IN  HIS  LETTERS 

S.  G.  Tallentyre  has  added  another  to 
his  notable  collection  of  books  dealing 
intimately  with  striking  figures  in  French 
history.  The  present  volume  is  an  ad- 
mirable supplement  to  his  earlier  “Life 
of  Voltaire,”  containing,  as  it  does,  the 
selected  correspondence  of  the  great  re- 
former and  satirist. 

Each  letter  has  an  introductory  ex- 
planation by  the  compiler,  who  presents 
eighty-four  documents  relating  to  Vol- 
taire’s love  affairs,  his  quarrel  with  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  his  defense  of  Count 
Lally,  his  opinions  of  Shakespeare,  his 
criticism  on  “Clarissa  Harlowe,”  his  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  innumerable  other 
subjects  germane  to  the  day  in  which  the 
great  Frenchman  wrote.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed,  and  contains  sev- 
eral excellent  portraits. 

“Voltaire  in  His  Letters,”  by  S.  G.  Tallen- 
tyre;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York; 
$3.50  net. 
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Britain’s  sinn  fein  policy 

For  months  it  has  been  obvious  that 
the  government,  in  its  desire  to  give 
plenty  of  rope  to  the  Sinn  Fein  party, 
fondly  hoping  that  it  would  duly  hang 
itself,  has  been  playing  a waiting  game. 
The  time-honoured  Asquithian  formula — 
“Wait  and  see” — has  been  its  motto,  too, 
and  it  is  clear  to  all  intelligent  men  and 
loyal  citizens  that  this  policy  has  failed, 
and  must  be  succeeded  by  another,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  the  very  peace 
of  the  country  is  threatened  by  a con- 
tinuance of  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

The  recent  raid  for  arms  at  an  aero- 
drome in  County  Dublin  is  the  most  seri- 
ous of  its  kind  yet  reported;  but,  apart 
from  its  own  particular  aspects,  it  is 
simply  one  incident  of  a series  which  can 
only  lead  to  one  conclusion — namely,  that 
by  any  and  every  means  the  Sinn  Feiners 
are  attempting  to  make  government  im- 
possible in  this  country,  and  to  create  a 
state  of  anarchy  out  of  which  they  hope 
to  seize  their  chance  of  a coup  d’etat. 
This  is,  of  course,  plain  to  all  law-abiding 
people;  but  if  proof  were  needed,  it  is 
easily  supplied. 

De  Valera  escaped  from  Lincoln  jail. 
How?  Obviously  not  by  the  theatrical 
means  suggested  by  the  Sinn  Feiners 
themselves.  He  is  still  at  large  within 
the  United  Kingdom.  Why  does  the  gov- 
ernment not  re-arrest  him?  Because  it 
thinks  he  is  more  innocuous  in  his  mys- 
terious freedom.  And  the  world  is  pre- 
sented with  the  spectacle  of  a prison- 
breaker,  who  is  also  a member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  his  followers 
laughing  at  British  authority,  while  the 
same  British  authority  looks  on  compla- 
cently and  plumes  itself  on  playing  the 
more  astute  game  of  the  two. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  O’Kelly,  the  Sinn 
Fein  “envoy”  in  Paris.  How  did  he  get 
there?  As  a member  of  a Dublin  Cor- 
poration deputation  which  was,  as  one 
might  say,  personally  conducted  by  the 
foreign  office  for  the  purpose  of  deliver- 
ing an  address  to  President  Wilson.  And 
Mr.  O'Kelly  is  making  ready  use  of  his 
opportunities  to  boom  Sinn  Fein. 

Further,  there  is  the  unwarrantable  in- 
terference in  a question  of  prison  disci- 
pline in  Belfast  jail  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  What  is  the 
government’s  attitude  in  this  matter?  It 
allows  itself,  through  the  chief  secretary, 
to  be  drawn  into  an  argument  and  to 
bandy  words  with  people  who  are  simply 
seeking  further  opportunities  for  con- 
troversy. 

It  is  time  this  shilly-shalling  were 
ended.  The  policy  of  drift  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated,  for,  if  it  is,  anarchy  will 
well-nigh  be  the  result.  Let  the  govern- 
ment recognize  that  it  is  dealing  with 
men  who  despise  weakness  and  simply 
jeer  at  toleration.  Let  its  rule  be  firm 
but  just,  and  let  it  no  longer  suffer  in- 
terference with  its  administration. 

Above  all,  let  it  show  that  the  demand 
for  independence,  which  all  Nationalists 
are  now  making,  is  one  to  which  not  even 


a momentary  hearing  will  be  given,  and 
that  Ireland  is,  and  will  remain,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Empire.  — Belfast  News-Letter. 
* # 

japan’s  confusion  of  thought 

Writing  in  the  Chugwai  (Interna- 
tional) “Kazan”  Kayahara,  a popular 
writer  on  philosophico-political  subjects, 
attempts  to  point  the  way  out  of  Japan’s 
present  confusion  of  thought.  According 
to  Mr.  Kayahara  the  Japanese  are  not 
masters  of  themselves.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  organize.  Self-help  is  utterly 
alien  to  them.  Their  history  shows  how 
they  have  been  so  trained  that  they  might 
not  find  themselves.  There  has  been  sub- 
jection, but  no  vestige  is  traceable  of 
organization,  self-reliance. 

Bolshevik  Russia  has  made  womanhood 
national  property,  but  here  in  Japan  it 
has  been,  and  still  is  to  some  extent,  the 
property  of  man.  Women  cannot  help 
themselves.  And  there  is  no  great  dif- 
ference between  men  and  women  in  this 
respect.  The  Japanese  know  not  how  to 
work  in  co-operation.  Unless  there  is 
direction  from  the  authorities,  nothing- 
gets  under  way.  The  history  of  the  na- 
tion is  a history  of  political  intrigues.  It 
is  also  a history  of  warfare. 

Eloquently  Mr.  Kayahara  proceeds: 
“On  the  pain  of  national  decline,  Japan 


stands  to  reform  herself,  to  reorganize 
herself.  In  a word,  she  must  find  herself. 
She  must  become  self-governing.  The 
question  of  democracy  is  with  Japan  the 
question  of  whether  she  can  break  from 
tradition.  I see  much  meaning  in  the 
movement  for  the  extension  of  the  vote. 
It  is  not  so  difficult  a task  to  discard  the 
existing  old-fashioned  institutions, — the 
bureaucracy,  political  parties,  militarists 
and  so  forth,  once  the  people  are  wide 
awake. 

“But  the  question  is,  How  is  Japan 
going  to  abandon  her  old  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions? Two  thousand  and  five  hundred 
years  of,  feudalism  and  constant  warfare 
have  made  the  people  sentimental  to  an 
almost  abnormal  extent.  They  are  super- 
excitable,  nervous.  Their  acquired  nature 
being  such,  they  are  incapable  of  any- 
thing really  great.  This  is  why  there  'is 
no  science  in  Japan.  And  without  sci- 
ence, development  is  impossible  in  a 
democratic  world.  There  is  no  love  of 
life.  And  without  love  of  life,  no  healthy 
optimism  is  possible. 

“Japan  is  in  a commotion  of  ideas. 
And  there  is  no  reason  why  not.  She  is 
in  the  whirlpool  of  alien  influences.  And 
she  has  not  got  the  power  to  guide  her- 
self rightly.  She  has  not  got  the  rudder 
of  democracy. 

“Japan  has  no  philosophy  of  her  own. 
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She  has  yet  to  bring  down  from  heaven 
philosophy,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  did  in 
the  days  of  Socrates.  And  that  philoso- 
phy must  of  necessity  be  Japanese  in 
nature,  not  alien.  Who,  then,  is  to  under- 
take the  steering  of  the  ship  of  Japan  in 
the  right  course?  To  me  the  skipper  is 
not  a mob  politician,  nor  scholar,  but  he 
must  be  a philosopher  statesman  with  a 
whole  awakening  nation  behind  him. 

“Japan  is  out  in  the  world.  She  is 
tossed  about  among  the  waves  of  world- 
enveloping  democracy.  A return  to  the 
past  is  impossible.  The  time  is  clearly 
come  for  Japan  to  undergo  a real  strug- 
gle. But  there  is  no  need  for  her  to  be 
disheartened.  She  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  the  West  went  through  a 
similar  struggle  to  that  which  she  is  going- 
through.  The  West  has  not  found  itself 
for  nothing.”  — Japan  Advertiser. 

* * 

TRIUMPH  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN  SWEDEN 

We  are  in  a fair  way  now  to  securing 
an  absolutely  just  representation  in  the 
Riksdag.  We  have  abolished  what  has 
been  the  most  hated  institution  in  Swe- 
den, the  system  of  graded  voting  by  which 
a rich  man  and  large  taxpayer  could  have 
as  many  as  forty  votes  in  the  elections 
for  municipal  and  county  bodies,  while 
the  poor  man  had  only  one.  Since  these 
bodies  elect  the  members  of  the  first 
chamber  in  the  Riksdag,  the  chamber  be- 
came in  fact  the  tool  of  the  wealthy. 

This  iniquitous  system  has  long  been 
doomed,  and  last  November  the  govern- 
ment brought  in  a proposition  to  have 
the  matter  taken  up  for  consideration  im- 
mediately; curiously  enough,  a change  in 
the  communal  suffrage  does  not  require 
a constitutional  amendment,  and  it  could 
thus  be  treated  by  the  extraordinary 
Riksdag,  which  was  then  in  session.  An 
enthusiastic  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
Folkets  Hus  in  Stockholm  a few  days 
later,  and  there  Branting  pledged  the 
support  of  his  party  to  file  government 
proposition.  According  to  cable  dis- 
patches, the  measure  has  already  been 
passed. 

The  various  political  parties  have 
agreed  on  reforms  along  the  following- 
lines:  first,  votes  for  women  on  the  same 
terms  as  for  men;  secondly,  removal  of 
the  restrictions  on  universal  suffrage  that 
have  hitherto  been  in  force;  thirdly,  the 
reduction  of  the  voting  age  to  twenty- 
three  years  instead  of,  as  now-,  twenty- 
four  years. 

When  these  reforms  have  been  adopted 
Sweden  will  be,  without  a doubt,  the  most 
democratic  country  in  the  world.  The 
minority  rule  from  above  will  have  been 
broken,  and  the  ground  will  be  removed 
from  under  the  feet  of  any  possible  Bol- 
shevist minority  rule  from  below. 

The  truth  is,  the  Conservatives  no 
longer  dared  to  oppose  the  will  of  the 
people;  for  they  knew  that  if  they  did  it 
would  bring  on  revolution.  It  might  be 
a very  mild  and  orderly  revolution,  in 
accordance  with  the  Swedish  tempera- 
ment, but  nevertheless  a revolution  that 
would  sweep  away  the  first  chamber, 
which  has  so  long'  been  an  obstacle  to 
progressive  legislation. 

The  reason  for  the  sudden  snapping  of 
Conservative  resistance  is  the  German  de- 
feat. Our  Conservatives  have  been  bound 
up  with  Germany,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  their  position  toward  liberal 
legislation  has  fluctuated  with  the  Ger- 
man fortunes.  Not  that  any  of  our  pa- 
pers or  our  public  men  have  been  bought 
—it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  any  sor- 
did motive  of  that  kind;  it  is  enough  that 


their  ideals  and  interests  have  been  the 
same. 

Germany  has  been  the  last  stronghold 
of  conservatism  in  the  North;  our  culture 
has  been  to  a large  extent  Germanized, 
and  our  universities  have  been  founded 
on  German  models.  But  a change  has 
already  set  in.  An  increasing  number 
of  radicals  at  the  universities  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  the  German  influence  has 
been  reactionary,  and  they  are  turning 
naturally  to  England  and  France.  It  is 
due  first  and  foremost  to  Branting’s  far- 
sightedness that  we  are  not  involved  with 
Germany  in  a political  way, — it  would 
have  been  so  easy, — and  the  victory  of  the 
radical  elements  will  emancipate  our  cul- 
tural life,  as  well. 

The  democratic  reforms  in  Sweden  so 
far  have  been  due  to  the  co-operation  of 
the  Majority  Socialists  and  the  Liberals. 
I am  convinced  that  at  any  rate  the  more 
radical  wing  in  the  latter  party  would 
stand  with  us  in  any  step  necessary  to 
enforce  the  will  of  the  people,  even  to 
establishing  a republic. 

At  present,  however,  it  does  not  seem 
that  any  extreme  measures  will  be  neces- 
sary. There  is,  of  course,  always  a strong 
sentiment  for  a republic,  but  the  demand 
for  it  is  less  urgent  now  than  in  1914. 
The  King  has  shown  himself  alive  to  the 
forces  that  are  stirring  in  the  people. 
He  has  worked  extremely  well  with  the 
present  government.  When  Branting  had 
to  resign,  for  reasons  of  health,  the  King 
took  the  unprecedented  step  of  express- 
ing his  profound  regret.  Branting  has 
recently  advised  against  raising  the  issue 
of  a republic  at  present,  because  the 
radical  elements  now  have  an  asset  in  a 
sovereign  who  will  aid  in  democratizing 
the  country. 

* * 

Recent  cable  dispatches  confirm  in 
more  detail  the  sweeping  reforms  already 
passed  or  pledged  for  passage  in  the 
present  session  of  the  Riksdag.  The 
electorate  for  the  second  chamber  is  in- 
creased about  twenty  per  cent  by  the 
inclusion  of  those  hitherto  unqualified  by 
having  received  poor  relief  or  being  liable 
for  unpaid  taxes.  To  this  must,  of  course, 
be  added  all  women.  By  the  new  order 
only  those  are  excluded  who  are  actually 
inmates  of  poorhouses,  besides  those  tem- 
porarily bankrupt,  and  certain  criminals. 
The  right  to  vote  is  made  purely  per- 
sonal, business  firms  and  other  associa- 
tions being  excluded.  All  plural  voting 
is  abolished. — Ed. 

Otto  Johanssen,  in  The  American- 

Scandinavian  Review. 

* * 

THE  HUMILIATION-  OF  CHINA 

The  evil  of  morphia  is  more  harmful 
than  opium,  yet  it  is  a fact  that  more 
than  thirty  thousand  catties  of  this  drug 
are  annually  imported  to  China  from 
Japan.  It  is  alarming  to  know  that  this 
quantity  does  not  mark  the  highest  level 
of  its  trade.  It  is  an  impartial  judgment 
to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Tokyo 
government  to  shirk  responsibility. 

In  our  view,  however,  it  is  our  own 
people  who  should  take  the  blame.  We 
should  see  to  it  ourselves  that  our  govern- 
ment does  the  proper  thing  to  stop  the 
evil,  which  cuts  the  throat  of  our  race. 
Japanese  manufactured  morphia  is  al- 
lowed to  come  into  China  without  hin- 
drance as  if  we  are  willing  to  offer  our 
neck  to  the  sword  of  one  who  professes 
to  be  our  friend.  Can  anything  be  more 
humiliating  and  disgraceful  than  this? 

— Hsin  Shen  Pao  (Canton,  China). 
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Quiet  absorption  of  seasoned  dividend- 
paying stocks  has  materially  reduced  the 
floating  supply  of  the  more  popular  is- 
sues. Investment  buying  by  people  has 
been  attracted  by  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a high  income  return,  which  has  been 
a factor  of  large  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  steady  advance  in  many 
well-known  railroad  and  industrial  stocks 
of  late.  The  disbursement  of  about  two 
hundred  million  dollars  in  April  dividend 
and  interest  payments  has  been  also  in- 
strumental in  enlarging  the  investment 
demand. 

BASIC  CONDITIONS 

Optimism  is  increasing.  The  country 
is  doing  a larger  business,  and  doing  it 
conservatively.  Action  by  the  Submarine 
Boat  Corporation  in  offering  to  con- 
struct large  cargo  vessels  for  the  govern- 
ment at  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  dol- 
lars a ton  shows  that  the  United  States 
can  compete  upon  a pretty  even  basis 
with  any  of  the  other  great  ship-build- 
ing countries. 

It  is  becoming  each  day  more  evident 
that  this  country  will  capture  a good 
deal  of  the  world’s  coal  trade  formerly 
held  by  Great  Britain.  This  is  because 
British  coal  is  now  selling  at  about  seven 
dollars  a ton,  as  against  a mine  price  in 
America  of  two  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  for  the  equivalent  grade.  Authori- 
ties connected  with  the  London  Board 
of  Trade  recently  declared  that  the 
United  States  would  be  able  to  sell  steel 
at.  twenty-five  dollars  a ton  under  the 
price  that  the  British  steel  makers  could 
afford  to  quote. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  which  have 
been  immensely  helpful  in  creating  an 
optimistic  sentiment  about  the  future  of 
American  prosperity.  In  addition,  there 
is  the  anticipated  phenomenal  harvest 
which  will  add  greatly  to  the  nation’s 
wealth  this  year. 


RAILROAD  SHARES 

There  has  been  some  good  buying  of 
railroad  stocks,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
certainty which  prevails  as  to  the  future 
of  our  transportation  industry.  There 
is  no  telling  how  high  these  great  stocks 
would  go  if  the  properties  were  under 
private  management.  The  government 
thus  far  has  made  a mighty  poor  show- 
ing in  running  the  railroads.  Instead  of 
an  expected  surplus  for  1918,  the  year 
ended  with  a deficit  of  two  hundred  and 
two  million  dollars,  owing  to  the  sensa- 
tional increase  in  operating  expenses,  due 
largely  to  the  sharp  advance  in  wages. 

While  the  gross  earnings  of  the  roads 
increased  twenty-one  per  cent  last  year, 
the  operating  expenses  went  up  forty  per 
cent.  For  the  fourteen  months  ending 
with  February,  government  operation  of 
the  railroads  has  resulted  in  a deficit  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  million  dol- 
lars. It  is  felt,  however,  that  the  stocks 
of  the  great  roads  are  a good  purchase 
at  present  prices,  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  properties  must  be  returned 
to  private  management  before  many 
months  have  elapsed. 


In  England,  the  wages  of  railroad  em- 
ployees have  been  advanced  so  sensa- 
tionally as  to  cause  private  capital  to 
refuse  to  take  the  roads  back.  It  is  fair 
to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  experience 
of  the  American  people  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  has  not  been  calculated  to 
make  them  eager  for  government  owner- 
ship. In  Great  Britain,  nationalization 
will  come  as  the  only  way  out  of  a situa- 
tion which  has  been  made  intolerable  by 
the  labor  unions. 

Action  by  the  Director  General  of 
Railroads  in  further  increasing  the  pay 
of  American  railroad  employees  sixty- 
five  million  dollars  a year  has  brought 
the  annual  wage  bill  up  to  three  billion 
dollars.  In  addition  to  this  increase, 
there  has  also  been  a new  scale  of  pay 
promulgated  for  the  railway  express- 
men,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  give  six- 
ty-nine thousand  employees  fifteen  dol- 
lars a month  more  than  they  had  before. 
At  this  rate,  the  pay  of  these  men  will 
show  an  advance  of  twenty-five  dollars 
a month  above  the  average  scale  pre- 
vailing at  the  opening  of  last  year. 

The  predicament  of  the  English  roads 
has  resulted  largely  through  excessive 
labor  costs,  and  some  experts  believe 
that  the  best  way  out  of  a similar  em- 
barrassment here  would  be  for  President 
Wilson  to  announce  that  the  railroads 
would  be  returned  to  private  operation, 
with  a continuance  of  the  government 
guaranty  of  net  income  until  the  first  of 
next  year.  If  this  was  done,  Congress 
would  have  a chance  to  pass  important 
legislation,  and  a wonderful  American 
industry  could  be  shifted  back  to  its  real 
owners. 

NEW  VICTORY  BONDS 

The  enthusiastic  response  of  the  pub- 
lic to  the  Victory  Loan  offering  was  to 
have  been  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  loan  was  splendidly  re- 
ceived by  the  people,  and  those  business 
men  and  financiers  who  had  looked  for  a 
much  larger  issue  with  a five  per  cent  in- 
terest rate  were  very  much  pleased  with 
the  terms  of  the  sale.  One  of  the  most 
helpful  departures  was  the  announce- 
ment by  the  government  that  no  over- 
subscriptions would  be  received. 

Shrewd  bankers  have  worked  unceas- 
ingly to  place  the  Victory  bonds  with  the 
people  direct.  The  feeling  has  been  that 
the  investing  public  might  be  more  at- 
tracted by  a long-term  bond,  but  the  fact 
is  that  a short-term  loan  of  this  kind  has 
proved  to  be  an  advantageous  invest- 
ment for  that  very  large  class  of  bond 
buyers  who  aim  to  carry  liquid  invest- 
ments of  the  tried  and  true  type. 

BUILDING  ACTIVITY 

Fresh  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
building  industry  by  the  efforts  of  vari- 
ous communities  to  provide  adequate 
housing  facilities  for  their  industrial 
population.  The  country  as  a whole  is 
probably  several  million  houses  short, 
owing  to  the  abandonment  of  new  build- 
ing operations  during  the  period  when 
capital  investments  were  being  restricted 
to  purposes  which  would  be  mainly  help- 
ful to  winning  the  war.  A large  number 
of  building  projects  have  been  held  in 
abeyance  pending  a general  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  labor,  material  and  other 
items. 

The  indications  are,  however,  that 
within  the  next  few  months  there  will  be 
an  immense  revival  of  building,  with  the 
resumption  of  negotiations  looking  to- 
ward the  completion  of  projects  involv- 
ing an  enormous  amount  of  capital.  The  I 
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demand  for  new  accommodations  in  vari- 
ous quarters  is  so  strong  as  to  make  it 
advantageous  for  promoters  of  such 
projects  to  erect  their  buildings,  not- 
withstanding the  continuance  of  unusu- 
ally high  prices  for  many  construction 
items. 

INTRODUCING  ECONOMIES 

In  connection  with  the  efforts  to  place 
the  Victory  bonds  in  every  family,  the 
nation-wide  campaign  to  market  this 
great  offering  has  led  to  an  energetic  ap- 
peal for  the  practicing  of  further  econ- 
omies. Bankers  familiar  with  conditions 
declare  that  the  public  ought  to  econo- 
mize more  than  it  does.  The  luxury  ex- 
penditures are  not  as  heavy  as  they  were 
a year  or  two  ago,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done  before  they  get  down  to  any- 
thing like  the  pre-war  basis.  One  well- 
known  economist  has  emphasized  the 
fact  that  “savings  are  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  capital  is  built.” 

Some  corporations  have  heavily  re- 
duced their  expenditures,  but  others  ap- 
pear to  be  living  up  to  all  they  make. 
Various  municipalities,  however,  are  still 
practicing  economies.  This  policy  was 
forced  upon  them  during  the  war,  and 
the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  continued 
for  some  time.  After  a while  a general 
programme  of  municipal  expenditures 
will  be  taken  up,  in  the  effort  to  provide 
the  public  with  the  conveniences  that  it 
needs. 

MONEY  CONDITIONS 

The  indications  are  that  money  will 
continue  reasonably  plentiful  for  some 
time.  After  the  heaviest  payments  on 
the  Victory  Loan  have  been  made,  the 
banks  will  be  relieved  from  a good  deal 
of  the  pressure  which  they  have  been  ex- 
posed to  ever  since  the  programme  of 
war  financing  was  taken  up.  It  looks  as 
if  the  stock  market  operators  would  be 
plentifully  accommodated  with  funds, 
since  the  banks  have  a good  deal  of 
money  to  lend  upon  high-grade  stock 
exchange  collateral. 

This  situation  contrasts  strongly  with 
that  existing  before  the  retirement  of 
Wall  Street’s  famous  money  pool.  In 
those  days  it  was  difficult  for  a stock 
exchange  house  to  obtain  the  accommo- 
dation that  it  needed.  All  broker’s  loans 
were  under  inspection,  and  periodical 
reports  had  to  be  made.  Some  houses 
declined  to  take  new  business,  because 
they  were  fearful  it  would  cause  them 
to  extend  accommodation  which  they 
might  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  from  the 
banks. 

BROADER  BOND  MARKET 

The  probability  is  that  a further 
broadening  of  the  bond  market  will  be 
witnessed  in  the  near  future.  Bond  sales 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  during  March 
were  the  largest  for  any  month  on  rec- 
ord. The  various  government  loans  have 
been  heavily  traded  in  on  the  exchange, 
and  the  probability  is  that  the  Victory 
bonds  will  have  a broad,  active  market, 
with  a great  deal  of  popular  interest  be- 
ing shown. 

New  York.  William  Justus  Boies. 
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ITALY’S  MISTAKE 
The  issue  between  Italy  and  the 
three  leading  powers  among  the  al- 
lies, Britain,  France  and  the  United 
States,  while  superficially  regret- 
table, in  that  it  may  perhaps  delay 
the  consummation  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  is  as  opportune  as  it  was  in- 
evitable in  the  nature  of  things.  It 
involves  a fundamental  principle 
which  had  better  be  determined  now 
than  later,  and  in  his  outspoken  and 
emphatic  defense  of  it,  President 
Wilson  has  added  prestige  to  his  consistent  support  of  a 
declaration  which  maintains  that  a permanent  and  satis- 
factory peace  can  only  be  secured  on  a basis  of  honour 
and  fairness  to  the  smaller  nations. 

The  position  of  Italy  on  this  question  is  wholly  un- 
tenable and  unjust;  it  typifies  exactly  the  exploded 
theory  of  the  old  diplomacy,  which  the  war  has  cast  into 
the  discard:  the  theory  that  to  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils,  that  conquest  and  territorial  gain  are  the  objects 
of  war-making.  It  is,  in  a small  way,  the  reassertion  of 
the  same  idea  that  caused  Germany  to  go  to  war,  the  old 
grab  game,  played  on  a lesser  scale  by  Italians  instead 
of  Germans,  and  in  principle  equally  intolerable.  “Bring- 
ing home  the  bacon,”  to  use  an  American  expression, 
means,  according  to  the  Italian  notion,  coming  back  from 
tlie  Peace  Conference  with  a piece  of  territory,  an  in- 
demnity or  even  a captured  city. 

It  is  the  antithesis  to  the  spirit  of  the  present  peace 
programme,  which  has  for  its  object,  not  how  much  a 
nation  can  get  for  itself  out  of  victory,  but  how  much  it 
can  thereby  give  to  make  the  world  a safer  and  a better 
place  for  humanity  to  live  in.  This  is  the  spirit  in  which 
America  came  into  the  war,  and,  had  this  country  not 
responded  to  it  as  it  did,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Italy 


would  have  had  no  chance  to  make  claim  for  any  terri- 
tory whatever. 

It  would  have  been  a betrayal  of  America’s  object  in 
entering  the  war — which  was  certainly  not  to  give  Italy 
more  territory — had  President  Wilson  failed  to  stand 
firm  on  this  matter;  this  is  so  clear  to  the  American 
people  that,  despite  their  political  differences,  they  are 
practically  unanimous  in  indorsing  his  position.  He  will 
not  fail  to  receive  the  full  approval  of  the  American 
public  in  his  righteous  decision  to  uphold  the  rights  of  a 
weaker  nation  which  undoubtedly  is  entitled  to  retain  the 
Adriatic  outlet. 

The  fact  that  the  Italian  inhabitants  of  Fiume  desire 
to  be  annexed  to  Italy,  or  that -a  hundred  years  or  so  ago 
Fiume  was  an  Italian  city,  has  no  bearing  on  present 
conditions.  The  right  of  self-determination  cannot  justly 
be  extended  to  apply  to  individual  communities.  Min- 
neapolis, for  instance,  has  a very  large  number  of 
Swedish  inhabitants.  Assuming  that  they  and  their  de- 
scendants constituted  a majority  of  the  population  and 
earnestly  desired  to  have  the  city  become  a part  of 
Sweden,  a demand  to  that  effect  would  hardly  be  justi- 
fied. 

Whatever  the  secret  London  pact  which  brought  Italy 
into  the  war  may  have  been,  it  is  not  even  contended 
that  it  agreed  to  give  Fiume  to  Italy:  this  is  an  after- 
thought of  Italian  diplomacy  and,  obviously  selfish,,  it 
adds  nothing  to  Italy’s  good  repute  among  nations.  From 
the  beginning  her  motives  in  joining  the  allies  have  not 
been  above  the  suspicion  of  self-seeking,  and  her  attitude 
on  this  question  serves  to  strengthen  rather  than  diminish 
the  general  impression  that  Italy  entered  the  war  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  revenge  against  her  traditional  enemy, 
and  in  the  hope  of  material  benefits  to  accrue  from 
Austria’s  downfall. 

Without  detracting  from  the  valor  of  the  Italian  army, 
it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  Italy’s  value  to  the  allies 
proved  much  less  than  was  hoped  for,  and  contributed 
practically  nothing  to  the  shortening  of  the  war.  The 
terrible  collapse  on  the  Italian  front  in  1917  was  a dan- 
gerous menace  to  the  allies,  and  a repetition  of  it  was 
feared  last  year,  when  the  weakness  of  the  enemy  rather 
than  the  strength  of  Italy  was  the  saving  factor  in  pre- 
venting such  a calamity. 

Italy  has  not  emerged  from  the  war  with  altogether 
flying  colors,  and  should  have  been  the  last  of  the  allies 
to  seek  aggrandizement  for  herself  because  of  her  con- 
tribution to  the  common  cause  or  her  service  in  behalf 
of  it. 

For  Italy’s  own  sake  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  she 
has  withdrawn  from  participation  in  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, choosing  so  shallow  and  indefensible  an  excuse  as 
the  Fiume  issue.  Thereby  she  has  divorced  herself  from 
the  company  of  nations  earnestly  striving  to  bring  about 
an  enduring  peace  which  will  benefit  humanity;  the  na- 
tions that  have  abandoned  the  old  motto  of  addition, 
division  and  silence,  and  stand  forth  in  the  open,  defend- 
ing and  supporting  the  new  and  higher  ideals  which  the 
war  has  made  manifest  as  the  only  ones  capable  of 
making  an  end  of  war  and  militarism. 

Her  mistaken  attitude,  even  if  it  be  stubbornly  main- 
tained, will  not  serve  seriously  to  interrupt  proceedings 
or  prevent  the  creation  of  a League  of  Nations  and  the 
conclusion  of  peace  terms;  Britain,  France  and  America 
are  sufficiently  powerful  to  complete  the  task  they  have 
undertaken,  without  the  aid  of  Italy. 

The  superficial  enthusiasm  shown  for  their  leaders, 
doubtless  politically  inspired,  by  the  Italian  people 
should  not  be  taken  very  seriously  or  as  especially  sig- 
nificant. Only  a few  months  ago  the  Italians  were  equal- 
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ly  enthusiastic  for  President  Wilson.  Cries  of  “Fiume 
or  death”  and  changing  the  name  of  ‘‘Wilson  Street”  to 

hiume  Street  in  Rome  are  the  childish  manifestations 
ol  an  excitable  populace.  There  has  been  for  some  years 
a growing  spirit  of  unrest  among  the  Italian  people,  of 
dissatisfaction  with  their  government,  and  even  with  their 
form  of  government. 

Temporarily,  the  stand  taken  by  Italy’s  representa- 
tives on  the  Fiume  question  may  arouse  popular  enthu- 
siasm and  serve  to  bolster  up  the  government,  but  it  will 
not  last.  No  government  can  in  these  days  declare  itself 
for  a purely  selfish  policy  of  national  gain  and  hope  to 
endure;  the  current  of  events  sets  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Left  outside,  by  her  own  mistaken  act,  Italy  will 
find  herself  in  troubled  waters.  She  needs  the  co-opera- 
tion and  support  of  the  allies  to  meet  her  problems; 
without  it  she  is  not  in  a position,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  to  accomplish  her  own  salvation.  Meantime  the 
Paris  conference  will  proceed  to  its  accomplished  task 
undeterred  by  Italy  s disaffection,  and  it  may  happen 
that,  in  endeavoring  to  grasp  the  shadow,  Italy  will  lose 
the  substance. 

Back  of  the  specific  question  of  the  possession  of 
Fiume,  which  is,  after  all,  too  small  a matter  in  itself  to 
disturb  the  world’s  peace,  is  an  issue  of  almost  unlimited 
importance:  the  relation  of  secret  treaties  to  a peace 
which  must  be  based  on  the  new  policy  of  “open  diplo- 
macy.” Italy’s  claim  is  based  on  a treaty  to  which  the 
United  States  was  never  a party,  and  the  precise  terms 
of  which  have  even  now  not  been  disclosed.  Are  such 
secret  agreements  to  continue  to  have  weight?  If  so, 
then  the  whole  foundation  of  the  new  peace  is  virtually 
destroyed,  for  any  nation  can  at  will  make  special  and 
undisclosed  arrangements  for  its  private  advantage. 

Japan’s  claim  to  the  Shantung  peninsula  goes  side  by 
side  with  Italy’s  demand  for  Fiume;  and  no  one  can  say 
how  many  other  claims  may  rest  on  the  same  precedent. 
Europe’s  diplomatic  history  has  been  an  intricate  tangle 
of  promises  and  half-promises,  of  “gentlemen’s  agree- 
ments” and  most  ungentlemanly  bribes.  Unless  the  slate 
is  wiped  clean,  so  that  a wholly  new  treaty  can  be  writ- 
ten thereon,  the  confusion  which  is  bound  to  result  will 
vitiate  much  of  the  work  which  the  Paris  conference  is 
doing. 

Lloyd-George  and  Clemenceau  were  too  closely  con- 
cerned with  the  pact  on  which  Italy  now  bases  its  claim 
to  be  able  outwardly  to  defy  it;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
read  their  comments  on  the  situation  without  seeing  there- 
in an  expression  of  keen  gratitude  to  President  Wilson 
for  having  dared  to  say  what  they  wanted  to  say,  and 
felt  to  be  essential,  yet  could  not  possibly  utter' them- 
selves. They  know  that  the  terms  of  peace  must  be  found- 
ed, not  on  the  hidden  agreements  of  the  old  order,  but  on 
the  sense  of  international  justice  and  fair  play  which 
belongs  to  the  new.  They  see  back  of  Italy’s  demands 
the  claims  of  Japan,  and  thereafter  a shadowy  but  terri- 
fying line  of  possible  complications  arising  out  of  old 
aspirations,  and  based  on  promises  which  have  the  ugly 
look  of  bribes. 

It  is  natural  that  the  imperialist  element  in  Italy 
should  just  now  be  vastly  indignant,  and  that  the  jingo 
section  of  the  Italian  press,  with  such  an  opportunity  for 
inexpensive  patriotism,  should  resound  with  invective; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Italian  people  will  fail  to 
grasp  the  real  point  at  issue.  They,  like  every  other 
people  in  the  world,  want  a peace  which  shall  endure, 
and  they  know  that,  as  the  great  war  was  brought  on  by 
international  aggressiveness  backed  by  secret  treaties,  the 
only  peace  worth  having  must  be  founded  on  justice  and 
on  covenants  open  to  the  judgment  of  the  world. 


THE  NEW  COVENANT 

Senator  Lodge  acted  with  commendable  discretion 
when  he  telegraphed  to  his  fellow  Republican  senators 
asking  them  not  to  discuss  the  revised  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  until  a party  caucus  had  told  them 
what  to  say.  Without  some  such  safeguard,  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  most  of  the  members  of  that  noble  chamber, 
whether  Republicans  or  Democrats,  would  utter  a great 
deal  of  foolishness  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  will  do  so  even  with  Senator  Lodge’s  caution. 
It  is,  indeed,  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  one  to  speak 
intelligently  of  the  covenant  as  a whole,  for  its  scope  is 
so  enormous,  and  its  principles  necessarily  so  experi- 
mental, that  all  criticism  is  likely  to  be  based  rather  on 
prejudice  than  on  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

No  one  can  doubt,  however,  that  the  discussion,  not 
to  say  abuse,  which  followed  the  publication  of  the  orig- 
inal draft  has  resulted  in  a great  improvement  in  the 
document.  This  has  been  largely  through  elimination 
and  modification,  the  latter  being  mainly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a greater  recognition  of  national  rights.  For 
example,  matters  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  any  one  nation  are,  in  the  new  covenant,  expressly 
removed  from  the  control  of  the  League.  Again,  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  limitation  of  armaments  is  now  made 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  several  governments  in- 
volved. 

The  manifest. objection  to  the  present  draft,  however, 
remains  unchanged:  it  still  appears  to  attempt  too  much 
iu  the  way  of  defining  what  the  League  shall  do.  For 
instance,  the  necessity  for  postponing  much  of  the  de- 
tailed work  is  admitted  in  Article  14,  which,  in  provid- 
ing for  a permanent  court  of  international  justice, — 
which  is  really  the  basis  of  the  entire  structure, — says 
simply  that  “the  council  shall  formulate  and  submit  to 
the  members  of  the  League  for  adoption  plans  for  the 
establishment”  of  such  a court.  And  yet,  in  several  of 
the  articles,  the  covenant  undertakes  to  define  what  action 
this  court  shall  take  in  specific  cases.  Surely,  if  the 
very  structure  of  such  a court  cannot  at  present  be  even 
suggested,  it  is  going  too  far  to  lay  down  rules  for  its 
conduct. 

The  objection  of  over-elaboration  is  most  apparent  in 
the  article  on  mandataries.  Admitting  the  soundness  of 
the  principle,  the  whole  thing  is  an  experiment,  to  be 
worked  out  in  detail  in  measure  as  its  actual  application 
shows  its  weak  or  strong  points.  What  is  meant  is  simply 
this:  that  in  the  case  of  communities  or  former  colonies 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  League,  are  not  yet  capable 
of  unaided  self-government,  the  necessary  assistance  will 
be  given  by  some  nation  or  nations  acting  as  mandataries 
of  the  League,  assuming  that  the  nations  thus  designated 
are  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility;  the  general  na- 
ture and  extent  of  such  assistance,  and  its  duration,  to 
be  determined  by  the  council  or  assembly  of  the  League. 
This  appears  to  be  about  as  far  as  definition  can  safelv 
go  at  present,  and  yet  the  covenant  attempts  to  enter 
into  such  details  as  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  and 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  benighted  Negroes  of  cen- 
tral Africa. 

After  all,  the  problem  now  confronting  the  world  is 
not  the  liquor  traffic,  or  the  African  Negroes,  but  the 
formation  of  an  international  court  of  justice  representa- 
tive of  every  important  nation,  to  which  sufficient  armed 
support  shall  be  pledged  to  make  its  decrees  effective. 

It  is  for  the  League,  once  established,  to  make  its  own 
regulations,  rather  than  for  the  peace  delegates  now  as- 
sembled in  Paris  to  do  so.  It  will  be  far  easier  for  the 
assembly  of  the  League  to  add  new  articles  to  the  cove- 
nant than  to  change  old  ones,  and  every  article  which 
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goes  wrong  is  bound  to  be  a dangerous  barrier  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  League’s  work. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  new  covenant  will  form 
the  basis  of  even  more  debate  than  the  old  one,  for  it 
will  jjresumably  be  submitted  to  the  deliberative  branches 
of  most  of  the  governments  involved.  Most  of  what  will 
there  be  said  would  be  better  unsaid.  There  will  be  in- 
finite talk  based  on  anything  and  everything  except  a 
jurecise  knowledge  of  the  document  itself : nonsense  about 
the  abandonment  of  national  rights,  and  foolish  alarms 
lest  the  united  delegations  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  the 
Hedjas  shall  be  able  to  compel  the  United  States  to  place 
a statue  of  Leon  Czolgosz  in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  All  this 
cannot  be  helped,  for  of  such  talk  are  congresses  and 
parliaments  and  chambers  largely  compounded.  The 
people,  however,  will  discover  the  great  conception  under- 
lying the  stiff  phraseology,  and  their  demand  that  a cove- 
nant, though  not  necessarily  this  covenant,  be  adopted 
will  finally  be  obeyed. 

If  there  are  subsequent  changes,  as  seems  likely, 
they  will  probably  continue  in  the  same  direction  as  those 
already  made:  toward  greater  elasticity.  If  the  League  is 
worthy  to  administer  the  world’s  justice,  it  can  safely  be 
trusted  to  make  its  own  path;  ali  it  needs  is  to  have  its 
formal  machinery  set  in  motion,  with  sufficient  motive 
power  from  the  signatory  nations.  Already  the  framers 
of  the  covenant  have  begun  to  show  a greater  faith  in 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  shall  come  after  them.  Their 
own  glory  is  enough  if  they  merely  create  this  mightiest 
organization  of  history;  they  can  well  afford  to  leave  to 
others,  and  to  the  experience  of  the  years  to  come,  the 
credit  for  directing  its  strength  in  the  right  way. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  KAISER 

The  Peace  Conference  is  reported  to  have  under  con- 
sideration a plan  for  the  formal  trial  of  the  late  kaiser 
and  his  principal  associates.  A cable  from  Paris,  which 
is  a prolific  source  of  cables  nowadays,  lists  thirty  spe- 
cific crimes  with  which  he  is  to  be  charged.  Probably 
there  is  nothing  particularly  official  about  this  list,  but 
as  most  of  the  offenses  mentioned  are  capital,  any  one  or 
two  of  them  would  be  quite  sufficient,  and  a trial  on  all 
the  counts  would  appear  to  be  a lamentable  waste  of 
time,  as  not  even  an  ex-kaiser  can  pay  the  maximum 
penalty  more  than  once. 

There  is  something  quaintly  absurd  about  this  pro- 
posal, with  its  elaborate  guaranties  of  justice  to  all  con- 
cerned. Nobody  doubts  the  crimes  themselves,  which 
stand  attested  by  thousands  of  horrible  proofs;  no  one 
doubts  that  they  were  committed  by  the  former  emperor’s 
agents,  and  generally  in  conformity  with  a definite  plan. 
Similarly,  no  one  accuses  the  man  himself  of  having  done 
these  things  with  his  own  hands.  Probably  he  never 
specifically  ordered,  by  his  own  words  or  in  his  own 
writing,  the  commission  of  any  of  the  crimes  with  which 
lie  is  charged.  He  merely  was  the  head  of  the  system 
which  made  such  crimes  possible;  they  were  the  work  of 
“my”  army  and  “my”  navy,  and  the  actual  perpetrators 
of  them  returned  to  receive  his  approval  and  tacit  en- 
couragement to  commit  new  outrages. 

In  a trial  all  this  will  be  questioned.  Lawyers  will 
use  their  subtle  wits  to  show  that  the  emperor  never 
ordered  this,  or  directed  that;  they  will  fret  over  details, 
and  wrangle  about  technicalities.  They  will  puzzle  over 
precedents  for  the  trial  of  monarchs,  and  refer  to  the 
well-known  but  somewhat  antiquated  cases  of  Charles 
Stuart  and  Louis  Bourbon,  both  of  whom  fared  very 
badly  at  the  hands  of  high  courts  of  justice.  There  wiil 
be  a show  delightful  to  the  newspaper  men  lucky  enough 
to  be  present,  and  the  ex-kaiser  will  be  almost  as  much 


in  the  limelight  as  he  was  in  his  palmiest  days ; and  at 
the  end  of  it  all  nobody  will  know  any  more  about  his 
direct  share  in  what  was  done  than  is  known  today. 

In  the  only  true  sense,  the  guilt  of  the  former  em- 
peror is  so  manifest  as  to  make  any  trial  an  absurdity. 
Let  an  army  of  lawyers  prove  that  he  never  issued  an 
order  to  burn  a town  or  murder  a woman,  let  them  demon- 
strate that  he  never  gave  the  word  to  torpedo  a passenger 
ship  or  shell  a hospital;  he  was  none  the  less  the  ruler 
and  commander  of  the  men  who  did  these  things.  His 
throne  was  no  honorary  high  seat;  it  was  the  holy  place 
from  which,  in  his  own  words,  he  ruled  his  people. 

It  may  be  that  his  lawyers  will  seek  to  extricate  him 
on  the  ground  of  insanity.  Granting  that  he  is  and  has 
been  mad,  the  innocent  men,  women  and  children  whom 
his  madness  destroyed  are  none  the  less  dead.  One  does 
not  apologize  for  a mad  dog,  but  shoots  it. 

The  real  question  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  late  emperor’s  guilt,  but  with  his  punishment.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  him  ? The  fact  is  that  any  punish- 
ment seems  preposterously  trivial.  A man  is  hanged  for 
a single  murder,  and  the  murderer  of  thousands  can  re- 
ceive no  heavier  sentence,  unless  it  be  to  live  degraded 
and  unnoticed.  If  the  man  is  to  be  tried  at  all,  it  should 
be  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  him;  if  his  victorious 
enemies  do  not  want  to  go  to  this  length,  they  should  not 
try  him  at  all,  but  should  quietly  remove  him  to  some 
place  where  he  can  be  prevented  from  ever  escaping  to 
trouble  the  world’s  peace  again. 

THE  BENIGHTED  NEWSPAPER  READER 

It  was  a favorite  pastime  of  the  headline-writer,  dur- 
ing the  war,  to  turn  back  to  the  mild  days  preceding 
1914  for  a study  in  contrasts.  If  the  war  news  was  too 
often  treated  with  exaggerated  blackness  and  size  of 
caption,  the  news  of  the  pre-war  era  appeared  to  have 
been  given  even  more  disproportionate  emphasis  by  virtue 
of  its  comparative  triviality.  The  peace-time  items  that 
competed  for  first-page  positions  seemed,  indeed,  to  be 
ridiculously  provincial  and  unimportant. 

The  comparison  led  to  the  consideration  of  what  the 
news  of  the  world  would  be  when  the  last  gun  was  fired 
and  the  peace  documents  signed.  It  was  not  easy  to 
believe  that  the  petty  affairs  of  men  ever  again  would  be 
aired  on  page  one,  or  that  many  of  them  would  even 
appear  anywhere  in  news  print.  It  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  widened  interests,  stimulated  knowledge  and 
greater  events  would  profitably  fill  columns  hitherto  de- 
voted to  rubbish. 

To  some  extent  these  expectations  have  been  realized, 
although  the  last  reverberations  of  the  war  still  echo  in 
print,  and  it  is  almost  too  soon  to  begin  diagnosing  the 
new  peace-time  news-column.  It  is  not  too  soon,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  there  is  no  revolutionary  change 
from  five  years  ago.  The  armistice  had  scarcely  been 
signed  when  some  of  the  old  breakfast-table  bromides 
and  pink-sheet  shockers  began  to  sneak  back  where  the 
news  of  battles  and  world-cataclysm  had  stood  for  more 
than  four  years.  The  suicide  in  our  alley,  the  trolley 
wreck  in  Georgia,  the  murder  in  Lumberjack  Avenue,  the 
blind-pig  raid,  the  drugstore  scandal,  the  little  affairs  of 
insignificant  men,  began  to  creep  forth  like  rats  when 
the  light  is  out.  In  one  respect  there  was  some  excuse 
for  these  exhumations:  anything  was  welcome,  at  first, 
as  a relief  from  the  deadening  tragedy  of  war;  but  it  was 
a little  pathetic  that  the  public  should  have  turned  to  its 
oldest  and  most  disreputable  rag  doll. 

The  man  who  writes  the  headlines,  and  who  deter- 
mines whether  the  product  of  the  press-service  ticker  at 
his  elbow  shall  go  into  the  waste  basket,  into  the  brevity 
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column,  or  shriek  dramatically  upon  page  one,  declines, 
as  always,  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  this  reversion 
to  the  ancient  gods.  As  always,  his  plea  is  that  he  must 
print  what  the  public  desires  to  read.  This  only  opens 
a dispute  in  which  agreement  never  yet  was  found  pos- 
sible. The  newspaper  editor  asserts  that  he  must  “write 
down”  to  his  readers,  but  the  readers  as  vigorously  dis- 
claim the  necessity  for  it. 

However,  the  reaction  to  triviality  in  the  news  col- 
umns is  not  so  marked  as  to  be  acutely  disappointing; 
there  is  much  evidence  of  progress  in  the  printed  page, 
and  if  it  is  true,  as  the  newspaper  editor  maintains,  that 
the  demands  of  his  readers  set  his  editorial  standard, 
there  is  hope  of  a greater  and  continuous  change,  for  the 
interests  of  the  American  public  unquestionably  are  wider 
and  higher  than  ever  before. 

At  the  risk  of  going  dangerously  close  to  that  trite 
theorem  that  “the  war  has  been  a great  educator,”  The 
Bellman  is  constrained  to  observe  that  there  is  a vast 
body  of  American  citizens  who  are  aware  today,  as  they 
were  not  four  years  ago,  that  there  is  more  on  the  map 
of  the  world  than  one’s  own  back  yard,  and  that  the  turn- 
pike running  through  Hick  Center  extends  more  than 
three  miles  east  and  west. 

Foreign  news,  setting  aside  the  endless,  noisome  drool 
of  the  special  correspondents  to  the  Peace  Conference, 
occupies  more  columns  and  a more  prominent  position 
than  ever  before;  names  of  countries  and  cities,  hitherto 
only  briefly  familiar  to  the  geography  student,  appear 
daily  in  the  date  lines.  A people  accustomed  to  witness- 
ing the  birth  of  nations,  the  tottering  of  a gross  or  two 
of  thrones,  will  not  be  wholly  satisfied  henceforth  to  ap- 
proach the  matutinal  egg  cup  with  the  details  of  yester- 
day’s dog  fight  as  a mental  appetizer.  The  student  of 
today  does  not  yawn  over  the  reunion  of  Poland  as  his 
father  and  grandfather  did  over  the  record  of  its  suc- 
cessive partitions ; such  events  as  this  have  been  a living 
experience,  and  those  who  took  a historical  part  in  them, 
or  watched  them  as  intensely  interested  spectators,  will 
demand  a continuation  of  the  story. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  foreign  news  will 
continue  to  inspire  an  undue  proportion  of  the  American 
newspaper  reader’s  interest;  great  events  of  today  and  of 
the  immediate  future  will  not  all  find  their  setting  in 
Cracow,  Paris,  Tokyo  and  Canton;  some  of  the  greatest 
of  them  will  be  on  Main  Street,  in  Centerville,  U.  S.  A. 
It  will  be  wise  for  the  newspaper  editor  to  watch  intently 
for  these  events,  and  to  listen  discerningly  to  the  public’s 
“demands”  as  to  how  it  shall  be  served. 

THE  BLOODTHIRSTY  AND  OMNISCIENT  CIVILIAN 

It  may  have  been  remarked  by  the  more  observing 
that  the  returned  soldier  who  has  been  in  France  and 
seen  something  of  the  war  as  it  actually  was,  as  a rule 
is  very  reticent  concerning  it.  He  does  not  like  to  be 
reminded  that  he  personally  killed  any  Germans,  and  he 
is  devoutly  thankful  in  his  heart  that  the  fighting  is  over 
and  that  it  is  not  his  duty  to  do  any  more  killing. 

It  remains  for  the  valiant  civilian  who  has  remained 
safely  at  home,  who  has  never  smelled  gunpowder  except 
at  peace  celebrations,  who  has  done  all  his  fighting  by 
proxy  and  who  has  run  no  risks  whatever,  loudly  and 
publicly  to  express  his  bloodthirsty  zeal  against  the 
enemy,  now  safely  and  surely  beaten,  and  to  point  out 
the  great  mistake  of  the  allied  generals  in  letting  him  off 
so  easily  instead  of  continuing  the  fighting  until  the 
Germans  were  utterly  smashed  and  the  victors  captured 
Berlin. 

In  private  life  these  valorous  civilians  are  usually  as 
gentle  as  doves,  given  to  peaceful  and  unmilitary  occu- 


pations, frequently  prominent  in  church  work  and  fond 
of  parading  themselves  as  professed  believers  in  a creed 
which  upholds  peace,  mercy  and  forgiveness,  rather  than 
blood-lust  and  war;  men  given  to  making  broad  their 
phylacteries  and  standing  at  the  gates  of  the  temple  in 
smiling  and  smug  self-righteousness.  Now  that  the  war 
is  over,  they  are  as  ravening  wolves  for  slaughter,  and 
are  full  of  regret  that  it  did  not  continue  longer. 

To  quote  one  of  the  civilians,  who  probably  never  in 
all  his  life  fired  a gun,  except  in  harmless  sport:  “The 
allies  should  have  marched  into  Germany,  given  her  some 
of  the  same  medicine  that  Germany  gave  to  Belgium  and 
France,  and  marched  down  Unter  den  Linden  to  the 
palace  of  the  Kaiser.  There  in  the  great  halls  of  Pots- 
dam should  be  sitting  today  the  great  conference  that  is 
about  [sic]  to  deliberate  in  Versailles,”  and  so  forth  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum  et  ad  nauseam,  the  belligerent  roaring 
of  the  civilian  lamb  in  his  conventional  frock  coat. 

The  judgment  of  Marshal  Focli,  Marshal  Haig  and 
General  Pershing  as  to  the  advisability  of  agreeing  to  an 
armistice  is  as  nothing  compared  with  his  superior  mili- 
tary understanding  of  the  situation  last  November;  the 
cost  of  prolonging  the  war  another  six  months  in  order 
to  obtain  a melodramatic  conclusion  and  a spectacular 
finish  in  Berlin  “cuts  no  ice,”  so  to  speak,  with  one  who 
probably  contributed  comparatively  little  to  it,  and  the 
fact  that  at  least  a hundred  thousand  young  men  would 
have  been  killed  or  wounded  in  carrying  on  such  a cam- 
paign apparently  means  nothing  to  this  warlike  civilian, 
although  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  piteous  sight  of 
so  many  splendid  boys  hobbling  about  the  streets  on 
crutches  or  going  cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly  on 
their  way  through  life  with  an  empty  sleeve  might  move 
even  the  most  hard-hearted  to  thank  Almighty  God  for 
peace. 

It  passes  understanding  how  an  audience,  presum- 
ably intelligent,  can  sit  still  and  listen  to  such  bombastic 
talk  without  protesting,  especially  when  it  proceeds  from 
one  who  was  not  at  the  fighting, — one  who  has  actually 
been  there  and  taken  a share  in  it  would  scarcely  utter 
such  sentiments  or,  if  he  did,  would  at  least  justify  them 
by  having  shown  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  himself,  and 
not  some  one  else,  in  defense  of  his  views.  Yet  expres- 
sions of  this  sort  are  not  uncommon,  especially  among 
civilians  who  have  never  seen  war  at  close  range  and  do 
not  realize  what  it  means. 

The  belated  valor  of  this  type  of  civilian,  wt1io  is  now 
making  himself  heard  in  the  land  with  the  view,  no  doubt, 
of  proving  his  patriotism,  is  equaled  by  his  omniscience. 
The  assured  certaint}r  of  his  knowledge  is  amazing. 
While  others  are  not' quite  sure,  and  are  willing  to  hold 
judgment  in  abeyance  until  they  know  the  exact  facts, 
lie  has  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  his  verdict.  He 
knows  the  precise  terms  of  the  London  pact  and  all  other 
so-called  “secret”  treaties,  for  apparently  he  was  con- 
sulted before  they  were  consummated. 

He  therefore  has  no  hesitancy  in  taking  issue  with 
those  who  are  empowered  to  conclude  the  terms  of  peace 
and  organize  the  League  of  Nations;  he  knows  exactly 
and  precisely  how  it  should  be  done,  and  is  willing,  indeed 
eager,  to  enlighten  others.  He  considers  that  President 
Wilson  is  making  a “grave  mistake”  about  Fiume,  and 
believes  that  he  has  no  right  to  enter  into  that  question— • 
at  least  without  first  consulting  him.  On  all  issues  and 
in  all  complications  that  may  arise,  the  valorous  and 
critical  civilian  endows  himself  with  superhuman  under- 
standing; his  criticism  is  ever  ready,  and  his  judgment 
infallible ; he  knows  more  about  war  than  the  warriors, 
more  about  statecraft  than  the  statesmen,  and  more  about 
everything  than  anybody  else. 
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The  outstanding  events  of 
the  seven  days  prior  to  Tues- 
day, April  29,  were  the  publi- 
cation of  the  revised  covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
Italy’s  bolt  over  the  question  of 
Fiume.  Both  of  these  matters 
are  commented  on  editorially  in 
this  issue.  The  most  inqiortant  changes  in  the  articles 
of  the  covenant  occur  in  the  following: 

Article  1 — Withdrawal.  “The  original  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  those  of  the  signatories 
which  are  named  in  the  annex  to  this  covenant  and  also 
such  of  those  other  states  named  in  the  annex  as  shall 
accede  without  reservation  to  this  covenant.  Such  ac- 
cessions shall  be  effected  by  a declaration  deposited  with 
the  secretariat  within  two  months  of  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  covenant.  Notice  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  all 
other  members  of  the  league. 

Any  fully  self-governing  state,  dominion  or  colony 
not  named  in  the  annex  may  become  a member  of  the 
league  if  its  admission  is  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  the 
assembly,  provided  that  it  shall  give  effective  guaranties 
of  its  sincere  intention  to  observe  its  international  obli- 
gations and  shall  accept  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  league  in  regard  to  its  military  and  naval 
forces  and  armaments. 

‘Any  member  of  the  league  may,  after  two  years’ 
notice  of  its  intention  so  to  do,  withdraw  from  the  league, 
provided  that  all  its  international  obligations,  and  all  its 
obligations  under  this  covenant,  shall  have  been  fulfilled 
at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal.” 


(This  article  is  new,  embodying  with  alterations  and 
additions  the  old  Article  7.  It  provides  more  specifically 
the  method  of  admitting  new  members  and  adds  the  en- 
tirely new  paragraph  providing  for  withdrawal  from  the 
league.  No  mention  of  withdrawal  was  made  in  the 
original  document.) 

Article  5 — Unanimous  Agreement.  “Except  where 
otherwise  expressly  provided  in  this  covenant,  decisions 
at  any  meeting  of  the  assembly  or  of  the  council  shall 
require  the  agreement  of  all  the  members  of  the  league 
represented  at  the  meeting. 

‘All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  assem- 
bly or  of  the  council,  the  appointment  of  committees  to 
investigate  particular  matters  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
assembly  or  by  the  council  and  may  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  league  represented  at  the 
meeting.  The  first  meeting  of  the  assembly  and  the  first 
meeting  at  the  council  shall  be  summoned  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America.” 

(The  first  paragraph  requiring  unanimous  agreement 
in  both  assembly  and  council,  except  where  otherwise  pro- 
vided, is  new.  The  other  two  paragraphs  originally  were 
included  in  Article  4.) 

Article  8 — Armament.  The  members  of  the  league 
recognize  that  the  maintenance  of  a peace  requires  the 
reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  con- 
sistent with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  com- 
mon action  of  international  obligations. 

“The  council,  taking  account  of  the  geographical  sit- 
uation and  circumstances  of  each  state,  shall  formulate 
plans  for  such  reduction  for  the  consideration  and  action 


of  the  several  governments.  Such  plans  shall  be  subject 
to  reconsideration  and  revision  at  least  every  ten  years. 
After  these  plans  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  several 
governments,  limits  of  armaments  therein  fixed  shall  not 
be  exceeded  without  the  concurrence  of  the  council. 

“The  members  of  the  league  agree  that  the  manufac- 
ture by  private  enterprise  of  munitions  and  implements 
of  war  is  open  to  grave  objections.  The  council  shall 
advise  how  the  evil  effects  attendant  upon  such  manufac- 
ture can  be  prevented,  due  regard  being  had  of  the  neces- 
sities of  those  members  of  the  league  which  are  not  able 
to  manufacture  the  munitions  and  implements  of  war 
necessary  for  their  safety.  The  members  of  the  league 
undertake  to  interchange  full  and  frank  information  as 
to  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  their  military  and  naval 
programs  and  the  condition  of  such  of  their  industries 
as  are  adaptable  to  warlike  purposes.” 

(This  covers  the  ground  of  the  original  Article  8,  but 
is  rewritten  to  make  it  clearer  that  armament  reduction 
plans  must  be  adopted  by  the  nations  affected  before  they 
become  effective.) 

Article  15 — Jurisdiction.  The  following  paragraph 
is  added:  “If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed 
by  one  of  them,  and  is  found  by  the  council,  to  arise  out 
of  a matter  which  by  international  law  is  solely  within 
the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  that  party,  the  council  shall 
so  report,  and  shall  make  no  recommendation  as  to  its 
settlement.” 

Article  21 — Monroe  Doctrine.  “Nothing  in  this 
covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of  inter- 
national engagements  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  on 
regional  understandings  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for 
securing  the  maintenance  of  peace.” 

(Entirely  new.) 

Article  25 — World  Welfare.  “The  members  of  the 
league  agree  to  encourage  and  promote  the  establishment 
and  co-operation  of  duly  authorized  voluntary  national 
Red  Cross  organizations  having  as  purposes  improvement 
of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  mitigation  of 
suffering  throughout  the  world.” 

(Entirely  new.) 

THE  TRANSOCEANIC  FLIGHT 

Three  giant  seaplanes,  two  British  and  one  American, 
are  threatening,  at  any  moment,  to  “hop  off”  in  the  de- 
layed transatlantic  air  race.  The  two  British  aviators, 
Harry  Hawker  and  Captain  Frederick  P.  Raynham,  who 
will  start  from  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  have  been 
ready  for  several  days,  but  their  departure  has  been  re- 
peatedly postponed  because  of  unfavorable  weather. 
The  first  of  three  United  States  navy  planes  to  finish 
preliminary  trials  is  now  ready  for  the  first  leg  of  its 
flight,  from  Rockaway,  New  York,  to  Newfoundland. 

An  official  of  the  American  Railway  Express  has  an- 
nounced that  the  company  will  soon  inaugurate  an  aerial 
service  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  extending  it 
later  to  Washington,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Boston  and 
other  cities.  This  is  one  of  many  commercial  undertak- 
ings designed  to  make  use  of  the  tremendous  advance  in 
aerial  navigation  registered  during  the  war. 

PROHIBITION  IN  THE  BOMINIONS 

By  a large  majority  the  province  of  Quebec  has  pro- 
nounced itself  in  favor  of  light  wines  and  beer,  through 
a popular  referendum  on  the  subject.  The  election  was 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  legislature’s  prohibition 
measure,  passed  in  1918,  prescribed  cessation  of  the 
liquor  traffic  on  May  1,  1919,  “for  the  duration  of  the 
war.” 

New  Zealand’s  referendum  on  the  question  of  prohi- 
bition has  resulted  in  a narrow  victory  for  the  wets. 
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Robert  Wilton  has  com- 
pressed into  a phrase  the  whole 
of  the  recent  history  of  Russia. 
Her  capacity  for  suffering 
might  almost  seem  to  have 
been  reached  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war  when,  through  the 
corruption  and  inefficiency  of  the  Tsar’s  government, 
tens  of  thousands  of  her  sons  were  slaughtered  on  the 
plains  of  Galicia  and  in  the  marshes  of  East  Prussia, 
without  being  able  to  strike  a blow  in  their  own  defense. 
In  the  months  that  followed,  the  army,  unsupplied  with 
munitions,  equipment  and  even  proper  food,  saw  hope 
disappear  into  doubt,  and  doubt  into  despair.  Behind 
the  lines,  the  older  generation,  with  resignation  that  was 
transformed  to  madness,  stood  helplessly  by  while  in- 
trigue and  self-seeking  and  bureaucratic  obstruction  com- 
passed their  defeat. 

Never  had  the  country  been  so  united  as  during  the 
later  months  of  1914;  never  had  the  popular  prestige  of 
the  Tsar  been  more  high.  The  tragedy  of  1905  had  not 
been  forgotten,  but  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  mobiliza- 
tion almost  shut  it  from  sight.  As  the  days  passed  by 
and  men  felt  themselves  stifled  by  the  miasma  of  cor- 
ruption that  surrounded  the  court,  the  revolutionary  doc- 
trines that  had  been  whispered  in  their  ears  for  two 
generations  reasserted  their  power.  They  determined  to 
deliver  their  country,  and  deliver  it  forever,  from  the 
vampire  that  was  sapping  its  life.  With  but  the  vaguest 
notions  of  self-government,  and  lacking  almost  entirely 
the  self-control  that  must  accompany  it,  they  reaped 
and  they  are  reaping  the  foul  harvest  which  has  been 
ripening  since  the  days  of  Catherine  the  Second. 

Mr.  Wilton  has  been,  for  many  years,  a resident  of 
Russia.  As  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  he 
has  been  very  close  to  the  center  of  the  events  which  he 
narrates.  His  book  will  unquestionably  be  one  of  the 
sources  from  which,  in  a happier  generation,  the  storv 
of  the  Russian  revolution  will  be  written. 


The  terrific  tragedy  through  which  he  has  passed, 
the  maelstrom  that  has  engulfed  the  country  which  he 
has  known  so  intimately  and  so  long,  is  reflected  not 
alone  in  the  content  of  his  narrative  but  in  a singularly 
disorderly  arrangement  of  his  material.  Chronology  is 
thrown  to  the  winds.  He  vaults  from  subject  to  subject 
and  back  again  with  much  greater  agility  than  discretion; 
and  the  head  of  his  reader  becomes  quite  giddy  in  an 
attempt  to  follow  him.  He  seems  to  have  imbibed,  too, 
the  Russian  habit  of  universal  and  destructive  criticism. 
He  has  very  little  that  is  good  to  say  of  any  one. 

His  indictment  of  the  old  regime  is  damning;  and 
yet  he  seems  to  look  to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
backed  by  Cossack  swords,  as  the  hope  of  the  future.  He 
is,  to  be  sure,  not  very  precise  in  regard  to  this,  though 
lie  heads  his  chapter  “The  Hope  of  Russia.” 

The  role  played  by  the  Jews  in  the  revolution  is,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  opinions  of  other  equally  compe- 
tent observers,  somewhat  overstressed.  He  loses  no 
occasion  to  cast  on  them  the  major  responsibility  for 
Bolshevism.  Equally  uncritical  are  his  aspersions  on 
the  Finns.  Ele  reproaches  them  bitterly  for  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  “their  ingratitude  to  Russia.”  He  can 


hardly  be  so  ignorant  of  the  history  of  Finland  since 
1897  as  his  remarks  would  indicate. 

James  Thayer  Gerould. 

"Russia's  Agony,”  by  Robert  Wilton;  E.  P.  Dutton  & Company,  New 

Vork;  $5  net. 

* * 

Petroghad  Since  the  Revolution 

A great  many  books  have  already  been  written  about 
the  dramatic  events  in  Russia  since  the  beginning  of 
what,  at  first,  was  fatuously  called  the  “bloodless  revo- 
lution.” Unfortunately,  most  of  them  are  superficial 
and  depend  upon  rumor  more  than  authenticated  facts 
for  their  substance,  but  a few  are  dependable;  among 
these,  and  of  great  value  in  giving  a very  clear  idea  of 
life  in  Petrograd  during  the  terrible  period  of  the  red 
terror,  is  the  narrative  of  Miss  Buchanan,  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Buchanan,  British  ambassador  to  Russia 
from  1910  until  the  early  part  of  1918,  who  remained 
with  her  father  and  mother  at  the  embassy  during  this 
exciting  and  perilous  time,  and  finally  escaped  with  them 
from  the  treacherous  Bolshevik  misgovernment. 

Miss  Buchanan  has  a very  strong  affection  for  Rus- 
sia, and  a sincere  appreciation  of  Russian  character. 
She  writes  without  rancor,  arid  her  narrative  is  singularly 
free  from  prejudice.  She  gives  her  impressions  simply 
and  naturally,  and  indulges  in  no  hysterics;  nevertheless, 
by  reason  of  her  English  calmness  the  book  is  impressive 
and  thrilling,  and  the  reader  will  find  it  as  fascinating 
as  a work  of  fiction,  with  the  added  quality  of  obvious 
truthfulness. 

The  picture  she  gives  of  a city  abandoned  to  the 
lords  of  misrule  might  be  read  with  advantage  by  some 
of  the  “broad-minded”  Americans,  the  so-called  “intel- 
lectuals” who  are  now  trying  to  convince  the  public  that 
Messrs.  Lenine  and  Trotzky  are  pure-souled  idealists, 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  whose  government  has 
been  grossly  maligned,  and  that  Bolshevism  is  really  not 
half  as  bad  as  it  is  painted. 

Here  are  a few  extracts  from  one  chapter; 

“Disorders  and  desultory  street-fighting  increased 
day  by  day,  and  on  the  night  of  December  7 reached  a 
culminating  point,  when  a band  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
broke  into  the  Winter  Palace  and  pillaged  the  wine  cel- 
lars. . . . All  during  the  night  the  orgy  continued,  and 
several  encounters  took  place  between  drunken  bands  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  from  the  embassy  we  heard  the 
constant  sound  of  firing  all  down  the  quay  and  the  Mil- 
lionaia. 

“Early  the  next  morning,  the  news  having  rapidly 
spread  through  the  town,  crowds  arrived  on  the  scene  to 
try  and  get  a little  booty.  Soldiers  in  huge  motor-lorries 
drove  up  to  the  palace  and  went  away,  their  motors  full 
of  cases  of  priceless  wine.  Women,  their  arms  full  of 
bottles,  could  be  seen  trying  to  sell  them  to  passers-by 
in  the  streets.  Even  the  children  had  their  share  of  the 
plunder,  and  could  be  met  carrying  a bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, or  perhaps  some  valuable  old  liqueur. 

Even  as  far  down  the  quay  as  the  embassy  the  air 
was  infected  with  the  reek  of  spirits,  and  everywhere 
drunken  soldiers  lay  about,  broken  bottles  littered  the 
streets,  the  snow  was  stained  rose  red  and  yellow  where 
in  many  places  the  wine  had  been  spilt.  All  through  the 
town  the  drunken  hordes  spread  themselves,  firing  indis- 
criminately at  each  other  or  anybody  who  molested  them. 
Scenes  of  indescribable  horror  and  disgust  took  place,  the 
crowds  in  some  instances  scooping  up  the  dirty,  wine- 
stained  snow,  drinking  it  out  of  their  hands,  fighting  with 
each  other  over  the  remains.  And  everywhere  the  sol- 
diers were  inciting  the  people  to  murder  and  pillage. 

( Continued  on  page  498.) 
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In  the  four  months’  story  of  America’s  great  partici- 
pation in  the  war  on  the  western  front,  a story  crowded 
with  brilliant  and  notable  deeds,  one  episode  stands  out 
as  the  most  dramatic  of  all:  the  episode  of  the  famous 

Lost  Battalion”  in  the  Argonne-Meuse  offensive.  The 
adventures  of  Major — now  Lieutenant  Colonel — Whittle- 
sey and  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Three  Hundred  and 
Eighth  Infantry  have  been  many  times  retold:  the  cut- 
ting of  the  line  of  communications  by  German  machine- 
gun  nests;  the  five  days’  battle,  while  the  ammunition 
ran  low  and  the  food  was  utterly  exhausted ; the  German 
summons  to  surrender,  and  Major  Whittlesey’s  answer, — 
said  on  good  authority  to  have  been  apochryphal  as  re- 
ported, but  none  the  less  effective  for  all  that, — and  the 
final  relief  that  found,  of  the  “Lost  Battalion,”  one 
hundred  and  seven  dead,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
wounded,  and  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  starved  and  utterly  exhausted. 

Parts  of  the  story,  however,  have  been  told  less  often, 
and  one  of  these  concerns  the  man  who  had,  for  a time, 
commanded  this  same 
First  Battalion  before 
Major  Whittlesey  took 
it  over ; who  was  alter- 
nately in  command  and 
second  in  command  of 
the  Three  Hundred 
and  Eighth  on  the  Ar- 
gonne  front;  and  who, 
while  the  relief  was 
going  forward  to  Ma- 
jor Whittlesey,  was 
killed  by  a machine- 
gun  bullet  from  one  of 
the  nests  which  had 
broken  communications 
between  the  First  Bat- 
talion and  the  rest  of 
the  regiment:  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Frederick 
E.  Smith. 

The  story  is  summed 
up  in  an  extract  from 
General  Orders  No. 

10,  issued  by  Major 
General  Robert  Alex- 
ander, commanding  the 
Seventy-seventh  Divi- 
sion : 

“Lieutenant  Colonel 
Frederick  E.  Smith, 

Three  Hundred  and 
Eighth  Infantry  ( de- 
ceased ).  Until  lie  was 
killed  in  the  Forest  of 
Argonne  on  September 
29,  1918,  this  officer 
served  with  his  regi- 
ment in  each  of  its 
most  severe  engage- 
ments, and  by  his 
splendid  heroism  and 
personal  courage  under 
fire  was  of  the  highest 
inspiration  to  the  offi- 


cers and  men  of  his  command.  Whether  in  command  of 
the  regiment  or  second  in  command,  he  was  to  be  found 
usually  in  the  most  forward  position  directing  his  opera- 
tions personally.  When  in  charge  of  operations  in  the 
outpost  zone  on  the  Vesle  River  near  Ville  Savoye  from 
August  21  to  August  25,  1918,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith 
frequently  proceeded  along  the  lines,  exposing  himself 
fearlessly  under  the  heaviest  shell  fire. 

“His  devotion  to  his  men  showed  extraordinary  hero- 
ism, he  himself  refusing  to  take  cover  while  he  pointed 
out  advantageous  shelter  for  others.  He  aided  in  the 
evacuation  of  the  wounded  under  shell  fire.  When  ra- 
tions were  scarce  and  the  forwarding  of  supplies  ex- 
tremely difficult,  he  cooked  portions  of  food  for  those 
most  in  need  and  carried  it  to  their  funk-holes.  While 
pushing  the  military  situation  to  the  utmost,  he  always 
had  time  for  some  deed  of  thoughtfulness  which  kindled 
new  enthusiasm  in  officers  and  men  subjected  day  and 
night  to  terrific  bombardment  from  enemy  high  explosive 
and  gas  shells.  His  post  of  command  was  a refuge  for 

the  wounded  and  ex- 
hausted, while  he  him- 
self remained  without 
cover  under  fire,  direct- 
ing his  operations  on 
the  fore  slope  of  a hill 
under  enemy  observa- 
tion. 

“On  the  morning  of 
September  29,  1918” 
(it  was  on  the  thirtieth 
that  the  first  relief 
reached  Major  Whit- 
tlesey), “in  the  Ar- 
gonne southwest  of 
Binarville,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Smith  revealed, 
in  going  to  his  death, 
that  same  absolute  dis- 
regard  of  personal 
danger  which  had  en- 
deared him  to  officers 
and  men  in  his  regi- 
ment. Communication 
from  the  forward  regi- 
mental P.  C.  to  the 
battalion  leading  the 
advance  had  been  in- 
terrupted, temporarily, 
by  the  infiltration  of 
small  parties  of  the 
enemy  armed  with  ma- 
chine guns.  This  offi- 
cer insisted  upon  lead- 
ing, personally,  a party 
of  two  other  officers 
and  ten  enlisted  men 
sent  forward  to  re- 
establish runner  posts. 
The  guide  became 
confused,  the  party 
strayed  to  the  left 
flank  and  beyond  the 
outposts  of  troops  in 
support,  and  suddenly 
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came  under  fire  from  a group  of  German  machine  guns 
only  fifty  yards  away. 

‘Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith  shouted  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party  to  take  cover.  Disregarding  his  own 
danger,  he  pulled  his  pistol  and  opened  fire  on  the  Ger- 
man gun  crew.  He  fell  severely  wounded  in  the  side, 
but  bravely  regained  his  footing  and  continued  to  fire 
on  the  enemy  until  most  of  the  men  in  his  party  were 
out  of  danger.  He  then  refused  first-aid  treatment, 
made  his  way  in  plain  view  of  the  enemy  to  a spot  where 
he  obtained  several  hand  grenades,  and  returned  to  his 
former  position,  all  the  while  under  terrific  machine-gun 
fire.  Wounded  again,  mortally,  he  fell  just  as  he  was 
attempting  to  find  the  exact  location  of  the  nearest 
machine-gun  nest  preparatory  to  attacking  it  with  hand 
grenades.” 

Reckless,  of  course,  and  there  is  much  in  the  text- 
books about  the  desirability  of  a soldier’s  not  getting 
himself  killed  if  he  can  help  it;  but  it  was  just  such 
courage  as  Colonel  Smith’s  that  made  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force  what  it  was.  With  him  this  courage 
had  become  a habit  of  his  military  life;  he  had  shown  it 
nearly  twenty  years  earlier,  when,  as  a first  lieutenant 
of  the  Thirty-sixth,  he  had  taken  part  in  the  expedition 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo.  He  had 
always  maintained  that  officers  who  were  careful  of  them- 
selves under  fire  did  not  stimulate  the  morale  of  the 
enlisted  men,  and  that  under-officers  could  nearlv  always 
fill  the  places  of  most  over-officers. 

How  this  blending  of  courage  and  thoughtfulness 
affected  Colonel  Smith’s  fellow-officers  is  shown  by  the 
following  letter  which  Major  Whittlesey  wrote  a scant 
two  weeks  after  his  battalion  had  been  finally  rescued : 

Dear  Mrs.  Smith:  I’ve  been  in  the  woods  for  a long 
time,  or  I should  have  written  you  before  to  tell  you 
what  we  all  feel  in  the  regiment  about  Colonel  Smith. 
He  was  with  us  only  three  months,  but  we  all  came  to 
love  him  in  that  time,  particularly  in  this  battalion,  which 
he  commanded  for  a while.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
regiment  whose  death  has  been  so  keenly  felt.  Officers 
and  enlisted  men  alike  were  heartbroken  at  the  news. 

He  was  killed  while  he  was  bravely  trying  to  get 
through  the  German  lines  to  some  of  our  men  that  were 
cut  off,  and  the  regiment  will  never  forget  his  gallant 
death.  I hope  that  I may  meet  you  some  time  and  tell 
you  more  of  what  he  meant  to  us  all.” 

Still  more  significant — because  the  final  test  of  an 
officer’s  gift  for  command  is  his  influence  over  the  enlisted 
men  under  him — is  the  following  extract  from  a letter 
written  in  December,  1918,  by  a private  of  the  Three 
Hundred  and  Eighth  to  a relative  of  Colonel  Smith’s: 

“It  sure  is  a pleasure  to  speak  or  write  to  a relative 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith.  I knew  him  and  spoke  to 
him.  When  I heard  that  he  was  killed,  it  just  was  as 
painful  to  me,  as  if  I was  his  brother.  He  was  a very 
good  man.  All  the  men  who  knew  him  felt  the  same 
way  about  his  death,  as  I do.  He  was  kind,  alwaj^s 
spoke  to  us  in  a friendly  tone.  He  was  a man  well 
worthy  of  his  position  and  rank,  and  also  well  worthy  of 
being  the  leader  of  the  Three  Hundred  and  Eighth. 

“The  first  time  I met  him  was  at  the  Vesle  River. 
The  Germans  attacked  I and  K companies.  When  regi- 
mental headquarters  got  word  of  it  Colonel  Prescott  and 
my  dear  friend  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith  came  up  and 
helped  us.  He  spoke  to  me  in  a kind  tone,  and  in  that 
way  he  encouraged  me.  I was  hungry,  tired  and  sleepy. 

I was  up  all  night  running  messages,  eat  we  had  very 
little,  but  shell  fire  we  had  plenty.  So  you  see  why  I 
was  all  in.  But  when  Colonel  Smith  spoke  to  me,  in  his 
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kind  tone,  I forgot  all  about  being  all  in,  and  started 
all  over  again.” 

"I  forgot  all  about  being  all  in.”  Probably  nothing 
could  more  perfectly  sum  up  the  whole  duty  of  an  officer 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  enlisted  man  than  these 
words.  Personal  courage  is  much,  but  still  higher  is  the 
gift  of  instilling  courage  in  others,  in  making  them  bear 
hardships  cheerfully,  in  making  them  “forget  all  about 
being  all  in.”  This  Colonel  Smith  did  continually.  It 
was  he  who,  according  to  the  statement  of  a fellow- 
officer  of  the  Three  Hundred  and  Eighth,  bought  jam 
and  jelly  and  cigars  at  a time  when  they  were  very  diffi- 
cult to  get,  had  them  shipped  to  the  regiment  at  the 
front,  and  let  each  company  buy  them  at  very  low  prices. 
It  was  he  who,  according  to  the  same  officer,  habitually 
came  up  with  his  first-line  troops  when  they  had  barely 
reached  their  first  objective,  “to  see  how  they  were  get- 
ting along.”  It  was  he,  again,  as  much  of  the  corre- 
spondence shows,  who  smoothed  out  rough  places  among 
the  officers  of  the  regiment,  who  used  his  cool  good  sense 
and  his  unfailing  quickness  in  getting  the  other  man’s 
point  of  view  to  relax  nerves  grown  too  tense  under  the 
strain. 

Lieutenant  McKeogh,  adjutant  of  the  “Lost  Bat- 
talion,”— the  officer  who  took  back  Major  Whittlesey’s 
message  on  September  28,  crawling  through  the  German 
intercepting  lines,  and  killing  three  of  the  enemy  on  the 
way, — tells  a story  characteristic  of  Colonel  Smith  as  he 
was  shortly  after  he  came  to  the  Three  Hundred  and 
Eighth,  on  the  Vosges  front.  The  German  fliers  had 
almost  undisputed  domination  of  the  air  over  that  front, 
and  had  spotted  the  battalion  headquarters  dugout.  One 
morning  Colonel  Smith  was  making  himself  some  coffee 
over  a tin  of  canned  heat  in  front  of  the  dugout  when 
there  emerged  from  nowhere  a stray  kitten.  The  colonel 
lured  it  to  him  with  persuasive  words  and  tempting  offers 
of  “corned  willy.”  Just  then  a German  shell,  its  aim 
evidently  directed  by  an  aviator  who  was  sure  of  his 
target,  struck  close  by. 

“Every  one  under  cover!”  shouted  the  colonel;  and 
then  he  went  on  making  coffee  and  talking  to  the  cat. 
McKeogh  was  standing  near  by,  trying  to  argue  his  chief 
into  taking  cover  himself.  As  he  tells  the  story,  “the 
shells  were  getting  close.  Several  broke  within  thirty 
yards.  Then  came  a ‘whizzbang,’  the  scream  of  which 
foretold  that  it  would  be  closest  of  all.  So,  outraging 
all  the  traditions  of  rank,  I grasped  the  colonel  under 
the  armpits  and  made  to  force  him,  by  palpably  inferior 
strength,  into  the  mouth  of  the  dugout.  Smith  smiled 
good-naturedly  and  dropped  in.  I followed — very 
tout’suite.” 

Scarcely  had  Colonel  Smith  entered  when  a shell 
burst  on  the  very  edge  of  the  dugout  roof.  “As  the 
gasses  from  the  high  explosive  flooded  in  upon  the  five 
officers” — it  is  again  McKeogh  sj)eaking — “a  troubled 
expression  appeared  on  the  colonel’s  face. 

“ ‘Lord ! That  must  have  gotten  the  kitten !’  he  ex- 
claimed.” 

The  kitten  story  adds  something  of  importance  to  the 
portrait  of  this  American  soldier.  Men  are  not  going  to 
be  much  disturbed  by  fear  when  their  commanding  offi- 
cer’s solicitude  under  shell  fire  concerns,  not  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  own  escape,  but  the  fate  of  a stray  cat.  It 
was  from  just  such  incidents  that  the  career  of  Colonel 
Smith  in  France  Avas  composed:  incidents  in  which  cour- 
age and  coolness  and  thought  of  the  welfare  of  others 
combined  to  show  the  quality  of  a true  leader. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Frederick  E.  Smith  had  not  only 
won  his  military  rank  by  twenty  years  of  service;  he  had 
inherited  its  traditions  from  his  father,  Lieutenant 
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Colonel  Eliphaz  Smith,  a Civil  War  veteran  now  lying  in 
Arlington  Cemetery.  The  older  colonel  had  lived  in 
Rockford,  Illinois,  where  his  son  was  born  in  1873;  but 
in  1880  the  family  moved  to  Grand  Forks,  North  Da- 
kota, and  it  was  from  that  state,  with  the  First  North 
Dakota  Infantry,  that  Colonel  Smith  entered  military 
service.  He  had,  however,  received  military  training  at 
the  University  of  North  Dakota,  where  he  had  been  one 
of  the  two  men  of  his  year  recommended  to  the  War 
department  for  special  proficiency  in  this  branch.  After 
serving  a year  with  the  North  Dakota  regiment  in  the 
Philippines,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Thirty-sixth  In- 
fantry as  a first  lieutenant,  serving  under  Colonel,  now 
Major  General,  J.  Franklin  Bell. 

Before  returning  from  the  Philippines  he  was  recom- 
mended for  a commission  in  the  regular  army,  which  he 
received  after  passing  the  required  examinations  at  Ma- 
nila. He  served  with  the  Third  Infantry  till  1912, 
advancing  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1911.  In  1912  he 
was  detailed  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  four  years 
later  went  to  the  Ninth  Infantry  at  Laredo,  Texas.  This 
regiment  was  split  up  into  skeleton  new  regiments  in 
1917,  and  Colonel  Smith  was  one  of  the  new  majors.  He 
went  to  France  as  a lieutenant  colonel  in  April,  1918. 

In  1902  he  married  Clara  Esther  Ripley,  of  Minne- 
apolis, daughter  of  the  late  Martha  G.  Ripley,  who  sur- 
vives him,  together  with  two  children,  a girl  of  thirteen 
and  a boy  of  seven. 

* * 

There  is  one  decoration  for  valor  which  far  out- 
weighs every  other  honour  that  the  United  States  can 


ROMANTIC  DRAMA 

We  have  all  been  waiting  for  a revival  of  the  roman- 
tic. Our  stage  has  so  groaned  under  the  vivisection  of 
personal  emotion,  we  have  debated  so  long  and  so  wearily 
over  questions  of  morality,  we  have  bowed  down  so  con- 
tinuously to  the  spirit  of  Reality,  that  we  knew  some- 
thing would  happen  to  relieve  the  strain.  And  it  has ; it 
has  come  with  a torrent,  with  a rush,  with  a generous 
rejuvenation  of  time-honoured  swashbuckling,  with  the 
tempo  of  scarlet  roguery ; and  it  has  brought  thrills  of 
excitement  to  the  audience  and  waves  of  joy  to  the  actors 
participating  in  it.  The  play  is  “La  Cena  delle  Beffe,” 
by  the  Italian,  Sem  Benelli,  and  it  is  called  “The  Jest,” 
in  a translation  said  to  be  by  Edward  Sheldon  which 
rolls  forth  the  picturesque  expletives  of  the  time  of  the 
Medici  with  whole-hearted  enjoyment.  The  brothers 
Barrymore— Lionel  and  John — are  the  stars  in  the  ro- 
mantic firmament,  shooting  stars  of  pale-colored  hose  and 
swaggering  cloaks;  deep  red  stars  of  insatiable  murder 
and  infidelity ; twinkling  stars  of  artistic  timidity — con- 
trasts in  an  Italian  night  saturated  with  passion,  filled 
with  loud  ha-ha’s  of  adventure,  aurora-shootings  of  fervor 
which  somehow  become  ill-defined  as  the  drama  pro- 
gresses in  its  devilish  plots  and  despotic  meting  out  of 
punishment. 

Some  one  once  described  Wall  Street  as  a deep  gulch, 
with  a graveyard  at  one  end  and  the  river  at  the  other. 
One  might  well  measure  the  variety  of  “La  Cena  delle 
Beffe”  as  a flame  of  Italian  temperament,  set  afire  by 
the  dagger  point  of  the  villain  and  ending  with  madness 
which  would  put  to  shame  the  distraughtness  of  Lear. 
Lionel  Barrymore  laved  himself  in  the  brusqueness  of 
his  part;  John  posed  against  the  reticent  decorativeness 
of  Robert  Jones’s  scenery,  and  very  much  a part  of  the 
design  of  the  whole  was  he  in  his  green  hose  and  reddish 
wig.  Lionel  roared,  that  it  did  any  man’s  heart  good  to 


confer,  and  which,  if  one  compares  the  legal  require- 
ments for  obtaining  the  famous  military  distinctions,  rep- 
resents a higher  standard  of  valor  than  any  other  decora- 
tion in  the  world.  The  restrictions  guarding  it  are  such 
that  any  man  who  wins  it  may  safely  be  regarded  as  one 
whose  valor,  far  above  the  call  of  military  duty,  has  been 
proved  beyond  the  remotest  possibility  of  doubt.  This 
is  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honour. 

On  February  27,  1919,  Mrs.  Smith  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army: 
“\ou  are  advised  that  your  late  husband,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Frederick  E.  Smith,  Three  Hundred  and  Eighth 
Infantry,  has  been  awarded  posthumously  a Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honour  for  distinguished  gallantry  in 
action  in  France.  This  medal  will  be  presented  to  you 
as  his  nearest  relative  under  the  rules  of  the  War  de- 
partment.” 

Were  any  other  proof  needed  of  the  heroism  with 
which  Colonel  Smith  met  his  death,  it  would  be  found  in 
this:  that  a sergeant  who  was  sent  out  to  the  place  where 
he  died,  to  find  whether  he  was  killed  or  only  severely 
wounded,  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
for  merely  going  to  the  spot. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  army  has  always 
been  one  of  which  the  nation  is  rightly  proud,  and  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  nobly  upheld  its  finest 
traditions.  It  did  this  because,  first  of  all,  there  were 
officers  in  it  like  Colonel  Smith:  men  who  knew  their 
business,  and  who  were  ready  to  die  bravely  after  having 
lived  so  that  their  men  “forgot  all  about  being  all  in.” 

Henry  Adams  Belloxvs. 


hear  him,  and  John  chanted  as  he  minded  Petrarch  might 
have  chanted  to  his  Laura  or  Dante  to  his  Beatrice — only 
John  was  monotonous;  he  wore  his  Italian  hose,  but 
where  was  the  music  of  the  Italian  lilt? 

This  gives  you  no  idea  of  the  play,  but  it  does  sug- 
gest the  spirit  of  the  performance.  It  put  to  blush  the 
barbarous  quality  of  D’Annunzio’s  “Francesca  da 
Rimini.”  But  it  is  surprising  how  the  Italian  dramatists 
may  give  us  all  the  noxious  weeds  of  romanticism  and 
yet  create  a full,  ripe  impression  of  the  lawless  age  of 
the  medieval  Italian  cities  which,  like  Rimini  and  Flor- 
ence, fostered  their  brigands  and  fair  ladies  who  furnish 
the  meat  of  medieval  literature. 

Sem  Benelli  is  part  of  modern  Italian  drama.  His 
name  is  associated  in  our  minds  with  “L’Amore  dei  tre 
re”  (1910).  He  is  among  the  younger  men  and,  like 
D’Annunzio,  he  has  served  through  the  war.  He  is  still 
in  uniform,  wounded  and  waiting  release.  “La  Cena 
delle  Beffe”  is  not  an  outcome  of  his  experiences  on  the 
battlefield.  It  is  a drama  of  the  pre-war  period,  for  it 
was  played  in  Rome  on  April  17,  1909,  and  then  spread 
rapidly,  because  of  its  popular  characteristics,  to  the  very 
toe  of  the  Italian  shoe.  He  was  hailed  as  a true  son — 
not  of  Boccaccio,  even  though  there  are  speeches  and 
situations  which  suggest  him,  but  of  the  Medicis  and  of 
I lorence — a follower  of  de  Musset  and  Rostand.  The 
piece  attracted  the  romantic  eye  of  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
who  thought  she  had  discovered  a second  Sardou,  and 
thus  it  was  introduced  to  Paris,  the  divine  Sarah  playing 
Jiannetto,  now  assumed  by  John  Barrymore.  One  can 
imagine  that  any  actor  of  vigorous  personality  would 
want  to  produce  it;  it  is  the  vigor  of  the  play  rather  than 
any  subtle  interpretation  that  would  keep  it  alive.  Who 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  Arthur  Hopkins  no  one 
says,  but  it  is  rumored  that  he  had  to  scour  the  country 
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for  an  Italian  copy  of  the  text,  and  finally  unearthed  it 
for  translation.  Every  one  had  a share  in  its  transfor- 
mation into  English  after  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
Sheldon:  what  a joy  it  must  have  been  to  get  away  from 
the  conventional  cursing  of  our  matter-of-fact  life — to 
swear  by  the  twenty-four  hands  of  the  twelve  Apostles, 
to  return  to  the  pomegranate  lips  of  a real  voluptuous 
heroine,  picked  from  the  streets  and  thrust  into  the  com- 
pany of  poets  and  painters.  The  translation  is  done 
with  relish,  but  with  no  artistry.  The  lines  strike  the 
ear  as  bad  poetry;  Richepin’s  version  for  Bernhardt  was 
more  expert.  But  this  is  a type  of  drama  in  which  one 
does  not  care  to  bother  with  fine  grace  of  words ; actions 
speak  louder.  Something 


is  doing  all  the  time;  the 
plot  rolls,  as  in  melo- 
drama, from  one  vio- 
lence to  another;  but, 
unlike  melodrama,  the 
bindings  with  whipcords, 
the  shackling  to  torture 
posts,  the  pricking  with 
dagger  points,  the  craz- 
ing with  Italian  vintage, 
are  all  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  one  can  claim 
for  Arthur  Hopkins’ 
production  that  it  is 
truly  within  the  color  of 
the  Medici  time,  al- 
though we  wonder  if  the 
sunlight  never  shone 
through  the  casements  in 
those  days  or  the  tapers 
were  never  bright.  As  I 
remember  rightly,  even 
in  Poe’s  “The  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher,” 
there  was  enough  light 
to  see  the  story  by.  But 
Mr.  Hopkins  has  a sad 
failing  here,  as  in  Tol- 
stoy’s “Redemption”;  he 
wants  to  be  in  the  cur- 
rent of  the  “new”  light- 
ing, but  usually  when  he 
lets  the  curtain  up,  it 
isn’t  there  at  all.  And 
having  to  make  use  of  a 
theatre  not  equipped  for 
the  suffused  light,  with- 
out “foots,”  he  creates 
shadows  on  his  actors’ 
faces  that  take  away 
from  softness  of  expres- 
sion and  variety  of 
mood.  John  Barrymore’s  eyebrows  shot  up  and  down  in 
semi-darkness,  and  the  satined  skin  of  Lionel — which 
showed  his  hardy  adventurousness — faded  in  the  con- 
tinual twilight  of  the  scenes.  This  by  way  of  comment. 

The  story  of  “The  Jesters”  may  be  told  crudely  and 
not  in  detail.  From  early  years  Giannetto  Malespini 
(John  Barrymore),  a young  painter,  gifted  with  the 
brush  but  endowed  with  a cowardly  heart,  has  been  tor- 
mented by  Neri  Chiaramantesi  (Lionel  Barrymore),  a 
Captain  of  the  Mercenaries,  and  his  brother  Gabriello. 
These  two,  brave  to  the  point  of  ruining  women,  making 
of  hatred  a fine  art,  tattoo  the  body  of  Giannetto  with 
their  daggers,  pitch  him  into  the  river,  and  do  other  little 
attentive  deeds  like  that  whenever  they  get  a chance; 


he,  quivering,  lets  them  do  it,  and  patches  himself  up  as 
well  as  lie  can.  But  in  his  brain  there  flows  a delicate 
etching  of  revenge,  and  when  the  curtain  first  goes  up, 
lie  reveals  to  a friend  of  the  Medici  that  he  is  about  to 
put  his  plan  into  working  shape.  It  is  not  long  before 
we  see  what  manner  of  men  the  Captain  and  his  brother 
are;  around  the  festive  board  we  get  language  fit  for 
mercenaries,  and  we  see  the  woman  whom  Neri  has 
filched  from  beneath  the  love-lorn  eyes  of  Giannetto. 
Here  I am  embarrassed  with  riches.  Shall  I thrill  the 
reader  witli  detailed  account  of  how  the  poor  painter  gets 
Neri  drunk  and  challenges  him  to  go  to  a political  gather- 
ing so  that  he  may  defy  the  leader?  Shall  I describe 

how  Giannetto  spread 


Robert  E.  Jones 


One  of  the  Leading  Figures  in  the  ‘ 
Are  Among  the  Most  Successful 
tion  of  Sem  Benelli’s 


reports  that  the  Captain 
is  crazy,  and  how  the 
latter  is  tied,  beaten, 
and  finally  thrown  into 
the  torture-room  of  the 
Medici,  awaiting  the 
clemency  of  the  coward 
he  has  ground  beneath 
his  heel?  No,  that’s 
best  for  the  imagination, 
and  so  is  the  description 
of  the  many  times  Gian- 
netto creeps  into  Ginev- 
ra’s  room,  and  feels 
that  he  is  thus  regaining 
what  is  his  by  right. 
First  Neri  flaunts  his 
right  to  kiss  the  lips  of 
the  flaxen-haired  fish- 
monger’s daughter.  But, 
ha  ha!  once  Neri  is  held 
fast  to  the  whipping- 
post, then  Giannetto’s 
turn  comes.  One  can  be 
brave  under  such  cir- 
cumstances! If  Benelli 
strives  to  prove  anything 
in  this  piece  it  is  that 
wit  can  conquer  the 
worst  expression  of  sav- 
agery. 

I wish  I might  read 
the  original  Italian  of 
“La  Cena  delle  Beffe”; 
I am  sure  I would  have 
clearer  in  mind  the  psy- 
chology of  the  young 
painter  who  only  comes 
to  us  over  the  footlights 
(pardon,  there  were  no 
footlights)  in  faint  lines 
of  sensitiveness.  I imag- 
ine that  Benelli  wanted  to  picture  a youth  whose  grace 
and  graciousness  made  up  for  his  lack  of  strength;  who, 
loving  vengeance,  yet  could  not  go  the  entire  limit  when 
he  found  himself  in  position  to  exercise  it.  The  one 
poignant  moment  in  the  play  is  where  Giannetto,  facing 
Neri,  begs  him  to  show  a change  of  heart,  pleads  with 
him  to  swear  off  from  his  savagery.  But  John  Barry- 
more did  not  reach  the  heights  the  scene  suggested ; it  is 
the  crux  of  the  psychological  summing  of  Giannetto’s 
character — one  which  explains,  even  more  than  his  art. 
how  he  could  be  so  close  a friend  to  the  court  of  the 
despot. 

It  would  have  been  a great  disappointment  to  Lionel 
Barrymore  had  Neri,  unlike  the  leopard,  changed  his 
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Giannetto  Malespini,  the  Painter,  in  the  American 
Version  of  Sem  Benelli’s  Play 


spots.  For,  by  the  time  he  was  bound  to  the  post  of 
torture,  he  was  hoarse  and  his  sides  were  panting  with 
the  exercise  of  tussle  and  free  fight.  He  made  Neri  a 
very  bad  man  indeed,  one  whom  the  Bowery  boys  of  old 
would  have  loved;  rolling  in  rivers  of  sweat.  His  part 
was  so  clearly  writ  that  he  could  not  miss  it;  yet  we 
imagine  that,  had  Tyrone  Power  played  it,  there  might 
have  been  deeper  colors  to  his  villainy.  As  he  sat  whet- 
ting his  knife,  which  was  destined,  not  for  Giannetto  but 
— through  Giannetto’s  plotting — for  Gabriello,  the 
brother,  one  did  not  feel  the  deadly  imperviousness  of 
his  heart  to  mercy,  or  the  devilish  intent  of  his  purpose. 
One  recalls  reading  of  the  acting  of  early  days,  when 
romance  was  fully  in  flower,  and  not  a re-established 
species  such  as  it  is  now.  The  story  is  told  of  the  elder 
Booth,  and  the  drama  was  “The  Iron  Chest.”  James 
E.  Murdoch  was  playing  the  Secretary  to  Booth’s  Sir 
Edward ; and  the  scene  was  where  the  master  discovers 
Wilford  on  his  knees  before  the  secret  chest.  Murdoch 
describes  the  moment: 

“The  heavy  hand  fell  on  my  shoulder.  I turned,  and 
there,  with  the  pistol  held  to  mv  head,  stood  Booth,  glar- 
ing like  an  infuriated  demon.  Then  for  the  first  time  I 
comprehended  the  reality  of  acting.  The  fury  of  that 
fury-flamed  face,  and  the  magnetism  of  the  rigid  clutch 
upon  my  arm,  paralyzed  my  muscles,  while  the  scintillat- 
ing gleam  of  the  terrible  eyes,  like  the  green  and  red 
flashes  of  an  enraged  serpent,  fascinated  and  fixed  me 
spellbound  to  the  spot.  A sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
caused  me  to  spring  to  my  feet,  but,  bewildered  by  fright 
and  a choking  sensation  of  undefined  dread,  I fell  heavily 


to  the  stage,  tripping  Mr.  Booth,  who  still  clutched  my 
shoulder.” 

There  was  romantic  acting  in  those  days,  and  there 
may  be  in  other  days,  but  the  inability  of  botli  the  Barry- 
more brothers  to  encompass  the  freedom  of  the  roles 
created  by  Benelli  only  goes  to  show  what  I have  reiter- 
ated more  than  once  in  The  Bellman,  that  you  cannot 
throw  an  actor  into  an  atmosphere  without  the  imple- 
ments to  sustain  that  atmosphere;  the  actor  of  reality 
has  to  have  a new  training  and  a thorough  one. 

The  play  mounts  in  excitement,  and  it  ends  in  a gory 
settlement  of  scores.  The  Melisande  bewigged  heroine, 
an  opportunist  lady  who  is  off  again  on  again  for  her 
social  betterment,  and  incidentally  to  save  her  skin,  is 
scarcely  the  one  we  would  “wish”  on  the  painter  of 
Madonnas.  And  it  would  seem  that  as  Neri  staggers  off 
in  the  last  act  raving  mad,  and  as  Giannetto,  in  scarlet 
hose  and  pointed  gold  dagger,  breathes  more  freely, 
there  is  no  hint  as  to  where  Ginevra  is  to  end.  We  really 
don  t care.  And  that’s  the  fault  with  the  entire  American 
performance  of  “La  Cena  delle  Beffe,” — we  really  don’t 
care ; our  heart  is  never  deeply  touched  by  the  bewilder- 
ment of  the  painter;  there  are  no  lyrical  tuggings  at  the 
heart-strings,  though  there  are  reams  of  dialogue  to 
measure  his  agonies  and  his  dreams,  his  passions  and  his 
hate.  In  fact,  a good  hour  of  the  text  could  be  cut.  I 
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felt  all  along  that  it  was  a dramatization  of  a moving 
picture.  And  one  never  once  felt  that  in  D’Annunzio’s 
1 rancesca  da  Rimini,’  which  reeked  with  as  much  blood 
and  yet  which  contained  delicate  lines  of  imagery  and 
feeling,  and  the  music  of  Duse’s  voice. 

None  of  us  in  America  have  had  a chance  to  measure 
the  full  significance  of  Italian  drama;  but  having  some 
idea  of  Italian  temperament,  we  can  imagine  “The  Jest” 
appealing  to  the  Italian  as  “L’Aiglon”  appealed  to  a 
popular  Parisian  audience.  Italians  will  flock  to  see  it 
in  New  Fork;  they  were  all  around  me  the  other  evening, 
and  each  curtain  descended  amid  cheers  which  portend  a 
long  run  for  the  Barrymore  brothers,  who  are  the  centers 
of  acting  interest.  It  is  a worthy  attempt  on  Mr.  Hop- 
kins’ part, — the  stage  is  beholden  to  him  for  many  such 


contributions,  which  are  out  of  the  ordinary  Broadway  rut, 
and  certainly  a splendid  exhibition  in  scenic  garniture 
and  costume  of  Mr.  Jones’s  art.  And  we  are  glad  that 
two  young  actors  are  trying,  and  have  tried  for  several 
seasons  past,  to  escape  the  limitations  of  Broadway  real- 
ity. For  “La  Cena  delle  Beffe”  is  worth  while  seeing, 
but  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  their  mere  technic  as 
it  is  applied  to  romantic  drama.  What  John  would  have 
done  had  the  heroine  understood  her  part  (Miss  Hana- 
ford  was  woefully  supine  as  Ginevra)  is  conjecture.  But 
what  he  can  do  alone  is  enough  to  make  us  want  him  to 
polish  up  his  gestures  and  to  give  to  his  voice  a richer 
vintage  and  a more  flexible  variety.  As  for  Lionel,  we 
delight  to  see  any  actor  having  a thorough^  good  time. 

Montrose  J.  Moses. 


THE  HANGMAN 


The  day  preceding  the  day  on  which  old  Ann  Eliot 
saw  the  hangman  was  bitterly  cold.  Even  at  high  noon 
there  had  been  no  sign  of  thawing,  and  one  could  have 
descended  for  miles  from  Ann  Eliot’s  hilltop  over  sus- 
taining fields  of  snow  two  feet  deep.  The  glittering 
sheen  did  not  soften,  and  as  evening  came  on  it  changed 
to  a steely  glitter.  The  sinking  sun,  which  had  seemed 
to  give  out  only  cold,  now  grinned  at  Ann  Eliot. 

“It’s  going  to  be  much  worse,  but  you’ve  got  to  stand 
it!”  said  the  sun. 

Ann  Eliot  was  not  cold.  She  had  a woodpile  much 
higher  than  her  head  and  under  roof,  so  that  she  did  not 
need  to  venture  out  of  doors ; she  had  corn  cobs  and  kin- 
dling, and  she  had  coal  oil  for  her  lamps— a whole  bar- 
relful of  it.  It  was  astonishing  how  tenderly  old  Peter 
Finch  provided  her  with  fuel. 

Besides  being  heated  from  within,  her  apartment  was 
blanketed  by  many  walls.  She  was  the  caretaker  of 
Finch’s  Folly,  the  enormous  building  in  which  Peter  had 
buried  his  money  and  that  of  many  others.  Built  thirty 
years  ago  for  a hotel,  it  had  been  occupied  but  a few 
seasons  and  then  had  been  closed.  Peter  Finch  had  fool- 
ishly believed  that  rich  people  would  be  attracted  by  the 
view — that  vast  expanse  at  which  he  never  looked  twice. 
When  he  discovered  his  mistake  his  money  was  gone,  and 
the  building  stood  empty  of  guests  with  its  fine  furnish- 
ings, its  bridal  suite,  its  congressman’s  suite,  its  power 
and  water  and  heating  plants,  its  elaborate  system  of 
baths  and  bells. 

The  view  had  a depressing  effect  upon  the  few  who 
came  to  gaze  upon  it.  Strangers  soon  looked  suspiciously 
upon  one  another,  friends  quarreled,  and  a dispute  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  ended  fatally.  It  seemed  that 
human  beings  were  not  intended  to  have  before  them  so 
vast  a panorama  of  mountain,  here  green,  here  fire- 
scarred,  but  everywhere  uninhabited  and  desolate.  The 
very  names  of  the  curiously  shaped  hills,  The  Bear,  The 
Wolf,  The  Devil’s  Pile,  were  unfriendly,  but  not  so  un- 
friendly as  the  loneliness  which  enwrapped  them. 

Ann  Eliot  was  not  lonely,  though  she  was  a half 
day’s  journey  from  any  human  being,  and  though  when 
she  looked  north  or  south  or  east  or  west  she  could  see 
neither  house  by  day  nor  light  by  night.  From  year’s 
end  to  year’s  end  no  one  visited  her  but  Peter  Finch,  who 
once  a month  brought  her  supplies.  His  donations  were 
generous,  and  the  pay  which  he  gave  was  liberal.  It  still 
seemed  impossible  to  Peter  that  so  much  money  could  be 
lost,  still  seemed  impossible  that  he  should  not  some  day 
sell  his  valuable  property.  For  years,  in  order  to  hold 
his  insurance,  he  had  lived  here  alone ; then,  finding  Ann 
Eliot,  he  had  fled.  The  possibility  of  another  sort  of 


disposal  than  sale  had  occurred  more  than  once  to  his 
warped,  disappointed  mind.  It  had  occurred  also  to  the 
minds  of  many  others,  among  them  the  sheriff,  John 
Brett,  who  believed  him  to  be  bad  to  the  core  and  ob- 
scurely connected  with  all  the  county  wickedness,  and 
to  Miles  Whittaker,  an  honest  and  unforgiving  creditor 
whom  he  had  wantonly  ruined. 

Ann  Eliot  was  not  lonely,  because  she  had  imagina- 
tion. She  had  slaved  all  her  life  in  little  houses  for  other 
people;  she  had  now  her  vast  castle,  filled  with  retainers. 
The  mountains  and  the  plain  belonged  to  her.  She  really 
believed  this,  being,  if  truth  must  be  told,  a little  touched. 
Moreover,  her  position  was  a bulwark  between  her  and  a 
certain  fate  which  she  dreaded,  a sojourn  in  a less  large, 
less  elegant  and  more  thickly  populated  building  at  the 
other  end  of  the  county,  where  one  could  not  dream  of 
owning  anything.  Peter  brought  her  armfuls  of  maga- 
zines and  papers,  and  these  she  read  with  enjoyment, 
over  and  over.  She  had  put  far  behind  her  by  this  time 
her  dreadful  fear  of  the  hangman;  she  believed  that  she 
was  “safe.”  It  would  be  a pity  if  one  were  not  “safe” 
at  weazened  seventy ! 

Ann  had  other  names  besides  the  “hangman”  for  him 
whom  she  so  intensely  feared.  She  had  called  him  “The 
Old  Boy”  and  “The  Tormentor.”  The  titles  “Apollyon” 
and  the  “Foul  Fiend”  she  did  not  know,  but  the  latter 
would  have  pleased  her.  She  had  feared  him  since  she 
was  ten  years  old.  Then,  in  a little  church  on  a winter 
night  when  the  wind  made  the  lamps  flare  and  smoke 
and  one  could  not  get  warm  even  close  to  the  seething 
stove,  she  had  heard  the  preacher  describe  him. 

“He  is  perpetually  on  the  watch  for  you.  When  the 
miller  takes  too  deep  toll  from  the  farmer’s  grain  sack, 
he  is  there.  When  the  store-keeper  gives  short  weight, 
he  is  there.  When  the  young  maidens  smile  at  the  young 
men  and  the  young  men  put  out  caressing  hands  toward 
the  young  maidens,  he  is  there.  He  is  the  Tormentor,  he 
is  the  Accursed,  he  is  the  Hangman  of  your  souls.  He 
is  real ; even  as  I speak,  he  is  outside,  tempting  you  not 
to  believe,  tempting  you  to  smile  at  what  I say.  It  is 
continual  watch  day  and  night  to  escape  him.  He  is  in 
vour  thoughts,  God  help  you ! Will  you  promise  now  to 
resist  him?  Is  there  any  one  here  who  will  promise  to 
resist  him?” 

Little  Ann  rose  to  her  feet.  It  astonished  her  to  hear 
a promise  asked  for.  She  almost  saw  him  at  the  window, 
horns  and  leering,  sneering  smile  and  all.  Would  any 
human  being  refuse  to  promise  to  resist  him  ? 

“I  will  promise,”  said  little  orphan  Ann,  shivering. 

Resistance  was  sometimes  easy  and  sometimes  hard. 
It  was  easy  to  refuse  to  help  her  bed-ridden  mistress 
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to  destroy  her  husband’s  will.  It  was  even  easy  to  de- 
cline to  learn  certain  tricks  of  weighing  and  measuring, 
though  she  lost  her  position  in  Minder’s  store  thereby. 
But  when  a lad  whom  she  liked  put  his  arm  round  her, 
then  resistance  was  hard.  Then  she  cried,  night  after 
night.  The  boy  meant  no  harm ; indeed,  he  was  fond  of 
her  and  was  at  the  age  when  a lad  seeks  a mate.  But 
in  such  bliss  evil  dwelt.  After  her  few  yielding  moments 
Ann  almost  believed  that  she  saw  “him,”  horns  and  hoofs 
and  tail,  and  smiling,  sneering  mouth  and  all.  But  she 
never  quite  saw  him.  If  she  had,  she  would  have  believed 
herself  lost  entirely. 

If  Ann  had  been  a Roman  Catholic  she  would  have 
worn  an  amulet,  and  her  hands  would  never  have  been 
away  from  it;  if  she  had  known  the  power  of  crossed 
fingers,  she  would  never  during  her  youth  have  straight- 
ened out  her  hands.  She  prayed  sometimes,  but  “he” 
was  more  real  to  her  and  more  potent  than  the  Almighty. 

Naturally,  even  so  persistent  a creature  as  Ann’s 
hangman  let  her  finally  alone.  As  she  grew  older,  per- 
sons ceased  to  try  to  persuade  her  to  serve  as  a tool  for 
wickedness.  No  lad  but  the  one  was  bold  enough  to 
touch  her  prickly  shell  of  defense.  Sometimes  she  dared 
to  think  of  the  hangman  defiantly.  Finally  she  came  to 
think  of  him  with  scorn. 

“I’m  safe  from  you,”  said  old  Ann  as  late  as  the 
evening  before  the  day  on  which  she  saw  him. 

That  evening  she  built  her  fires  high.  She  had  both 
a fireplace  and  a stove, — so  generous  and  thoughtful 
were  the  provisions  of  Peter  Finch, — and  she  lighted 
them  both.  Peter  had  not  long  ago  made  some  change 
in  her  chimney.  He  had,  she  thought,  made  it  safe  for 
her  to  have  any  kind  of  a fire. 

“Keep  warm,  Annie !”  he  had  said.  “Keep  good  fires. 
Build  ’em  high !” 

She  did  not  believe  that  in  all  her  lifetime  she  could 
exhaust  the  woodpile  which  filled  the  room  next  to  hers. 
She  lighted  her  bright  lamp,  and  she  thought  of  the  cold 
with  the  same  defiance  with  which  she  thought  of  the 
hangman.  The  leaping  of  the  flames  was  like  the  fierce, 
triumphant  strain  of  an  old  song  with  which  she  had 
often  routed  him.  It  was  a miserable  song,  but  to  old 
Ann  it  was  magical. 

“He  is  mad,  and  I am  glad. 

He  lost  the  soul  he  thought  he  had ! 

Glory  Flallelujah !” 

That  was  the  way  the  flames  sang  at  the  cold. 

Ann  did  not  read,  but  sat  with  hands  clasped  on  her 
aproned  lap,  basking.  The  cold  had  penetrated  all  the 
outer  walls  of  her  stronghold,  but  in  the  fire  it  met  its 
match.  She  decided  that  she  would  not  go  to  bed,  but 
would  sleep  here,  and  whenever  she  woke  she  would  feed 
the  flame. 

Presently  she  fell  asleep,  leaning  her  head  against 
the  back  of  her  chair,  a tiny,  neat,  work-worn  little 
gnome.  Fler  hands  bore  testimony  to  the  prodigies  of 
labor  accomplished  for  others,  to  the  multitudinous  ac- 
tivities by  which  she  had  got  food  and  a bed  and  fire  for 
herself.  One  might  have  wished  that  her  eyes  would 
not  open,  that  thus  at  peace  she  might  be  translated, 
her  battles  over.  But  her  sharpest  battle  was  still  to 
come. 

It  was  not  through  hearing  that  she  was  roused  to 
danger.  The  soft  roar  of  the  flames  was  a lullaby.  It 
was  an  odor  which  awoke  her,  and  a sharp  irritation  in 
nostrils  and  throat.  It  must  be  that  the  wind  was  rising, 
and  that  it  had  driven  the  smoke  into  her  room. 

But  the  fire  burned  clearly  and  more  bravely  than 
ever.  Ann  closed  her  eyes  again.  Then  Ann  sniffed 
the  air  and  sat  bolt  upright.  She  looked  like  an  alert 


terrier,  and  like  a terrier  she  rose  and  went  about  sniffing. 
When  she  reached  the  door  which  led  into  the  hall,  she 
stood  still.  The  smoke  seemed  to  come  through  the  door. 

At  this  Ann  stared,  stupidly  contemplative.  When 
Peter  Finch  made  his  monthly  calls,  he  filled  the  room 
and  halls  outside  with  the  odor  of  his  pipe — could  he 
have  arrived  on  this  cold  night?  A human  face  and  voice 
would  not  be  unwelcome. 

But  Ann  Eliot  knew  in  the  back  of  her  mind  that 
she  was  merely  trying  to  deceive  herself.  Peter  Finch 
had  not  come  hither ; the  smoke  which  choked  her  was 
not  tobacco  smoke,  it  was  the  smoke  from  burning  wood. 
She  gingerly  opened  the  door  into  the  hall,  and  sniffed 
again. 

Then  Ann  drew  back  and  closed  the  door,  and  stood 
with  her  shoulder  against  it.  The  hall  was  filled  with 
smoke. 

“Something  is  wrong  with  the  chimney,”  said  she. 
“The  smoke  from  my  fires  is  escaping.” 

She  took  a poker  and  began  to  thrust  foolishly,  now 
into  the  glowing  hearth  fire,  now  into  the  blazing  bed 
of  fuel  in  the  stove. 

“I  ought  to  go  and  see.” 

Ann  looked  back  over  her  shoulder.  The  color  of 
the  flame  of  her  lamp  had  changed — it  was  no  longer  a 
glowing  yellow,  it  was  orange.  She  clutched  her  heart. 

“I  could  never  stand  smoke,”  said  she.  “I  must  put 
this  out.” 

She  filled  a pail  with  water  from  the  pump  beside  her 
sink.  Then  she  stood  with  it  in  her  hand.  Slowly  an 
overwhelming  possibility  forced  itself  upon  her. 

“It  is  burning!”  said  Ann  with  “Finch’s  Folly”  in 
her  mind.  “Burning!” 

Again  she  opened  the  door  and  put  out  her  terrier’s 
nose.  Coughing,  gasping,  she  opened  the  door  wider. 
Into  the  acrid  blackness  she  hurled  her  water,  pail  and 
all.  Then  again  she  closed  the  door.  The  light  of  her 
fire  as  well  as  the  light  of  her  lamp  had  changed  to 
orange.  There  was  a sucking  sound  in  the  chimney. 

“I  will  get  outside,  then  I can  see  where  it  is.” 

She  took  her  checked  shawl  and  her  little  black  sun- 
bonnet  from  a hook  and  put  them  on;  then  she  opened 
her  carefully  shuttered  window  and  climbed  out.  There 
was  a slight  drop  to  the  ground,  but  Ann  took  it  lightly. 
The  crisp  air  felt  pleasant  on  her  burning  cheek,  the 
stars  shone  reassuringly  in  the  velvety  sky,  she  felt, 
rather  than  saw,  the  towering  walls  of  the  building  and 
the  familiar  outlines  of  the  Bear  and  the  Devil’s  Pile  and 
the  Wolf.  She  had  a few  moments  of  amusement  at 
herself.  Then  she  began  to  walk  backwards,  looking  up 
at  the  side  of  Finch’s  Folly. 

At  first  she  could  see  only  dark  walls  and  darker 
windows.  Her  sunbonnet  slipped  back  and  rested  upon 
her  shoulders.  Walking  in  the  snow  was  hard.  Then, 
suddenly,  she  stopped  short.  A cloud  had  come  between 
her  and  the  stars,  and  the  sharp  odor  again  filled  her 
nostrils.  Agape  she  saw  through  the  pane  of  one  un- 
shuttered window  a fierce  red  glare.  She  laid  her  finger 
against  her  nose  in  a gesture  which  always  accompanied 
deep  thought.  The  red  glare  was  in  the  room  where 
stood  her  bountiful  supply  of  coal  oil.  Peter  Finch  had 
climbed  upon  the  barrel  when  he  fixed  her  chimney.  If 
the  fire  had  crept  through  the  wall,  embers  might  drop 
upon  the  barrel! 

Then  Ann  began  to  hear  sounds,  sounds  like  whispers, 
sounds  like  the  crackling  of  fat  on  a fire,  sounds  like  the 
wind.  She  expected  an  explosion,  but  none  came,  except 
an  explosion  of  light,  first  a glare,  then  streamers  of 
light,  long  tongues  of  light,  banners  of  light. 

She  walked  round  and  round  the  building.  Three 
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sides  were  still  dark,  but  the  snow  was  growing  pink, 
the  trees  seemed  to  be  marching  in  from  the  forest,  and 
a strange  daylight  to  be  returning.  In  spite  of  her  fear 
and  dismay,  an  exultant  feeling  began  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her.  There  never  had  been  such  a bonfire  in  the 
world  as  would  in  a moment  blaze  upon  the  mountain  top. 

She  took  up  now  a regular  patrol.  The  three  sides 
of  the  building  did  not  long  remain  dark,  and  she  began 
to  count  the  windows  in  which  the  fire  showed.  Pres- 
ently in  her  excitement  she  screamed  at  each  new  tongue 
of  flame.  She  became  frantic.  She  did  not  remember 
that  all  her  meager  possessions  were  destroyed  or  about 
to  be  destroyed,  she  did  not  remember  that  her  means  of 
livelihood,  the  bulwark  between  her  and  the  almshouse, 
was  fast  going.  Years  of  repression  exacted  their  toll. 
She  was  little  and  old,  but  she  was  strong,  and  her  mad- 
ness kept  her  in  motion  for  several  hours.  She  was  not 
cold ; no  one  could  be  cold  in  that  neighborhood,  either 
then  or  for  many  hours  thereafter.  She  longed  for  a 
higher  hill  to  which  she  might  climb  to  watch  this  mag- 
nificent conflagration.  She  wished  that  a cityful  of  peo- 
ple might  see  it. 

But  when  the  roof  had  thundered  in  upon  the  fiery 
furnace  and  the  walls  had  followed  with  an  incredible 
crash,  madness  left  Ann.  Sitting  on  a bench  placed  for 
the  convenience  of  lovers  on  summer  evenings,  she  gazed 
dumbly.  Here  was  a single  bit  of  upstanding  wall;  the 
rest  of  the  great  structure,  soundly  built  though  it  was, 
was  gone,  consumed,  its  few  fireproof  portions  deep  in 
the  cellars.  Then  Ann  began  to  remember  that  she  had 
no  home,  that  her  savings  in  the  back  of  her  kitchen 
cupboard  were  destroyed,  that  she  was  old  and  forlorn. 
She  believed  that  she  could  see  in  the  pale  dawn  that 
other  building,  far  away,  where  the  paws  of  the  Wolf 
lay  upon  the  plain.  She  had  been  convinced  that,  be- 
cause she  had  struggled  so  hard  against  the  Betrayer  of 
Souls  and  had  won,  God  would  take  care  of  her.  Now 
she  saw  that  He  had  no  special  regard  for  her. 

She  remembered  poor  Peter  Finch,  who  had  lost 
everything.  But  Peter  should  not  have  encouraged  her 
to  build  her  fires  so  high ! Perhaps  he  had  made  the 
chimney  worse  instead  of  better ! And  he  should  not 
have  placed  the  barrel  of  coal  oil  so  close.  If  he  had  not, 
she  might  have  been  able  to  get  to  the  fire  with  her  pail 
of  water.  Poor  Peter  was  born  to  misfortune. 

Presently  she  moved  a little  closer  to  the  smoldering 
ruins.  There  was  another  bench  here,  and  upon  it  she 
sat  down.  Exhausted  by  her  night’s  madness,  she  fell 
asleep. 

It  was  there  that  Peter  Finch  found  her.  Peter  could 
see  the  monument  to  his  folly  from  his  house,  though  his 
house  was  hidden  from  Ann  Eliot’s  old  gaze.  Often  on 
windy  nights  he  looked  up  to  see  that  his  chatelaine  was 
still  quite  safe.  When  he  saw  her  now,  he  gave  an  aston- 
ished exclamation,  then  he  took  the  two  robes  with  which 
his  knees  had  been  covered,  and  with  one  blanketed  the 
steaming  horse  and  with  the  other  covered  Ann.  He 
walked  about  the  ruins  of  his  property,  noting  the  com- 
plete destruction.  He  gazed  long  into  the  cellar  at  the 
mass  of  twisted  girders,  at  the  broken  kitchen  stove, 
even  at  a dozen  twisted  iron  cooking  pots,  fallen  by 
some  chance  into  an  orderly  row.  He  lifted  in  his  gloved 
hand  small  bits  of  calcined  glass,  and  stared  at  them  as 
though  they  were  precious  jewels.  Then  he  lifted  his 
arms  above  his  head  in  a strange  gesture.  He  did  not 
look  like  an  old  man  now. 

When  he  came  back  Ann  Eliot  was  sitting  up.  She 
stumbled  to  meet  him,  speaking  in  a weak,  sleepy  voice. 

“It  just  started.  I smelled  the  smoke,  and  when  I 
opened  the  door  it  nearly  put  my  eyes  out.’’ 


“Did  you  have  a high  fire?” 

“Yes,  as  you  told  me.  It  was  bitter  cold.” 

I didn’t  tell  you  to  build  a high  fire  last  night, 
did  I?” 

‘Not  last  night,  but  you  said  I was  to  keep  warm.” 

“Yes,”  said  Peter  Finch.  “I  wanted  you  always  to 
keep  warm.”  His  voice  vibrated  richly.  He  pitied  old 
Ann  Eliot,  though  he  had  been  amazed  to  find  her  alive. 

“I  saw  the  fire,  and  I came  as  fast  as  I could.  Now  I 
will  take  you  down.” 

Old  Ann  began  to  cry.  The  weather  was  about  to 
change,  and  the  wind  was  rising.  It  whipped  her  care- 
fully mended,  thin  old  clothes  away  from  her. 

“I  have  nowhere  to  go,”  said  she. 

Her  mind  was  confused.  In  her  sleep,  facts  which 
had  seemed  innocent  and  unimportant  had  taken  on  an 
evil  significance.  Finch’s  Folly  was  insured — that  was 
the  reason  she  was  there.  Should  she  have  been  encour- 
aged to  build  the  fires  so  high? 

She  was,  moreover,  afraid  of  Peter  Finch  with  this 
vibrating  tone  in  his  voice,  with  this  new  gleam  in  his 
eyes.  Perhaps  he  would  punish  her  for  burning  up  that 
which  was  left  to  him  of  his  wealth ! She  had  never 
before  been  afraid  of  a human  being,  but  she  was  afraid 
of  Peter  Finch.  She  looked  about  desperately  for  help, 
but  they  might  have  been,  for  all  that  she  could  see  or 
hear,  the  only  living  creatures  in  the  world.  There  was 
a vehicle  creeping  up  the  mountain  side,  but  her  sight 
was  not  keen ; there  was  the  creaking  of  wheels  on  hard 
snow,  but  her  hearing  was  not  sharp.  Neither  the  sheriff 
nor  Miles  Whittaker  had  been  surprised  by  the  tremen- 
dous beacon  which  had  last  night  lit  the  sky. 

But  Peter  Finch  did  not  mean  to  hurt  her.  One  hurts 
nothing  when  one  has  suddenly  attained  a long-desired 
end,  least  of  all  the  agent  by  which  that  end  has  been 
attained.  Of  course  she  had  nowhere  to  go,  the  poor,  , 

little,  old  wreck  of  a woman ! He  thrust  his  hand  deep 
into  his  pocket.  For  a poor  man  he  carried  with  him  a 
good  deal  of  money.  The  roll  in  his  hand  represented 
practically  all  that  he  had  been  possessed  of  yesterday. 

He  drew  it  out  and  held  it  toward  Ann  Eliot.  Today, 
at  last,  he  was  rich.  lake  Ann  he  neither  saw  nor  heard, 
though  the  vehicle  had  stopped  near  by  and  two  men  had 
got  out  and  were  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  walking  like 
men  who  wish  to  approach  unseen. 

“There,  Ann,  that  will  keep  you  for  a while  and  then 
you  shall  have  more.” 

Ann  Eliot  put  out  her  withered  hand  and  took  the 
money.  A deep  flush  appeared  upon  her  faded  cheek. 

She  knew  now  well  enough  what  sort  of  money  she  was 
taking. 

“I  haven’t  done  anything  wrong,”  whined  old  Ann 
to  her  soul. 

Then  old  Ann  had  a vision.  She  remembered  dim 
church  lamps  flaring  in.  the  wind,  she  felt  the  blazing 
heat  of  the  stove  burning  her  cheek,  the  icy  blast  chill- 
ing her  back. 

“Promise  to  resist  him!”  cried  a voice. 

But  this  was  not  all  of  Ann’s  vision ; it  was  merely 
a background.  She  saw  actually  behind  Peter  Finch  the 
Hangman  himself.  It  seemed,  indeed,  that  she  saw  the 
Hangman  and  an  assistant  come  to  fetch  her  soul! 

“I’ll  always  take  care  of  you,”  said  old  Peter  Finch, 
loudly  against  the  wind.  “Only  hold  3rour  tongue!” 

“Promise  to  resist  him!”  said  a voice. 

“I  will !”  screamed  Ann  in  answer  to  the  voice.  “You 
won’t  take  care  of  me!”  she  cried  to  Peter  Finch. 

The  money  was  in  her  hand,  and  she  lifted  it  and 
threw  it  back.  But  on  the  way  into  Peter  Finch’s  aston- 
ished, frightened  face  the  wind  took  it  and  held  it  like  a 
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covey  of  fluttering  birds  above  the  seething  cellar  of 
Finch’s  Folly. 

“You  old  fool!”  screamed  Peter  Finch.  “Ann!” 

Ann  made  no  answer.  Her  gaze  had  become  fixed, 
and  to  follow  it  Finch  turned  his  head.  A green  light 
seemed  to  play  upon  his  face.  He  looked  into  the  in- 
exorable eyes  of  the  sheriff  and  Miles  Whittaker. 

Old  Ann  blinked  and  shivered.  These  were  real 
men,  but  the  devil  had  been  there,  no  less  real.  Again 
she  repudiated  him,  crying  shrilly: 

“I  won’t  be  paid  to  hold  my  tongue!” 

Then  old  Ann  lifted  her  voice  in  song.  Her  brain 
had  been  for  a long  time  a little  touched ; now,  triumph- 
ing in  her  victory,  she  became  delirious. 

“He  is  mad,  and  I am  glad ! 

He  lost  the  soul  he  thought  he  had!” 

— sang  old  Ann. 

The  greenish  light  played  no  more  on  Peter  Finch’s 
cheek.  He  glanced  toward  the  seething  cellar,  and  saw 
that  the  damning,  fluttering  birds  had  vanished.  He  was 
certain  that  the  two  men  could  not  have  been  near  enough 
to  see  what  passed  from  him  to  old  Ann. 

“You  see  she  is  out  of  her  head,”  said  he,  coolly.  “I 
gave  her  no  money.” 

The  sheriff  looked  at  Peter.  He  might  even  yet  swear 
his  way  to  freedom,  as  he  had  done  before. 

“But  you  fixed  the  chimney !”  screamed  Ann.  “Above 


the  coal  oil  barrel!  You  told  me  to  build  my  fires  high! 
And  you  gave  me  money  to  hold  my  tongue.  But  I — ” 
Suddenly  the  sheriff  seized  his  hat  from  his  head  and 
tried  to  catch,  as  one  tries  to  catch  a butterfly  in  a net, 
a small  object  fluttering  on  the  blast.  At  his  antics  Ann 
laughed.  He  succeeded  in  knocking  the  object  to  the 
ground.  It  was  not  a butterfly,  it  was  not  even  a dead 
leaf,  but  a twenty-dollar  note,  brought  back  by  the 
capricious  wind.  Miles  Whittaker  stooped  for  it,  but  the 
sheriff  gave  it  only  a glance,  being  occupied  with  a glit- 
tering, murderous  light  in  Peter  Finch’s  eyes.  He 
snapped  suddenly  a bright  band  on  Peter’s  wrist  and, 
saying  nothing,  led  the  way  across  the  snow  to  the  two 
vehicles,  his  hand  on  Peter’s  shoulder. 

Then,  in  the  vast  stillness,  old  Ann  lifted  again  her 
quavering  song,  as  the  victor  well  may  over  his  battle- 
field. Hearing  her,  Finch  turned  his  head,  and  stared, 
and  cursed  her  in  his  heart.  Curiously,  she  seemed  to 
him  the  visible  incarnation  of  that  mighty  power  which 
she  herself  had  so  desperately  feared ! 

But  old  Ann  gave  no  thought  to  Peter  Finch.  Though 
she  was  on  her  way  to  that  forlorn  institution  far  down 
the  mountainside  where  the  paws  of  the  Wolf  lay  upon 
the  plain,  she  had  no  regrets.  She  had  a soul  to  save, 
and  she  had  saved  it. 

“Oh,  Glory  Hallelujah!”  sang  old  Ann. 

Elsie  Singmaster. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  LIARS 


To  walk  for  fifteen  days  across  virgin  country  and  not 
to  set  foot  upon  ground  was  such  travelling  as  even  the 
wonder-books  tell  of  but  once.  It  was  in  the  jungles 
of  Peru,  where  the  woods  were  so  dense  that  an  unnamed 
explorer  who  lost  his  way  was  able  to  move  only  along 
the  tops  of  the  trees.  After  two  weeks  of  this  elevated 
transit  he  regained  his  comrades  and  came  to  earth: 
otherwise  he  would  likely  have  continued  on  the  tree  tops 
for  weeks  longer. 

The  story  is  according  to  Joseph  Acosta,  a Spaniard 
who  in  1590  wrote  a “Natural  and  Moral  History  of  the 
Indies,”  and  is  an  early  example  of  extravaganza  as 
found  in  the  records  of  American  travel. 

Pioneer  life  in  the  New  World  would  have  been 
poorer  and  tamer  without  the  romancing  that  so  gaylv 
colored  its  first  annals  and  the  flights  of  fancy  that  were 
so  freely  mixed  into  its  first  adventure  tales.  The  gentle 
art  of  lying  began  a long  time  ago,  and  the  telling  of 
stretchers,  an  accomplishment  not  unknown  to  modern 
genius,  has  historic  precedent  to  excuse  it. 

Perhaps  the  first  tall  story  in  our  own  America  was 
that  one  about  the  fountain  of  youth  on  Bimini  Island. 
It  was  told  to  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  by  the  Indians  of 
Cuba  when  he  went  adventuring  in  1513,  and  their  ver- 
sion of  it  was  that  old  men  who  desired  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  infirmities  of  age,  presumably  including  wrinkles, 
bald-headedness,  and  rheumatism,  had  but  to  bathe  in 
this  wonderful  fountain  to  renew  their  youth.  Bimini 
was  thought  to  be  somewhere  in  the  Bahamas,  and  Ponce 
de  Leon  sailed  away  in  search  of  it.  It  is  a pity  he 
never  found  the  island  or  the  bath.  He  found  Florida 
instead,  and  to  a thousand  medicine-makers  of  later  times 
it  was  left  to  discover  the  elixirs  of  life. 

There  were  stories  at  about  that  same  time  that  con- 
cerned a couple  of  islands  north  of  Newfoundland,  as 
different  as  they  well  could  be  from  Bimini.  They  were 
devil-islands,  and  nothing  too  awful  could  be  said  about 
them.  Men  kept  safe  distance  as  they  sailed  by,  and 
talked  witli  bated  breaths,  but  afterwards  they  vied  with 


one  another  in  telling  the  most  lurid  tales  about  horrible 
demons,  all  winged  and  horned,  that  made  unceasing- 
pandemonium  and  turned  the  northern  islands  into  a 
very  hell.  It  was  real  art  as  the  voyagers  did  it,  and  to 
make  it  the  more  convincing  they  drew  picture-maps. 

Another  wonder-tale,  about  Gougou,  a bad  creature 
that  lived  near  Chaleur  Bay,  was  not  less  clever.  Cham- 
plain, who  was  perhaps  a bit  too  credulous  for  a man  of 
his  high  rank,  succeeded  in  only  half  shaking  off  the 
spell  of  this  particular  stretcher,  which  was  vouched  for 
to  him  by  one  Monsieur  Prevert.  The  story  originated 
with  the  Indians,  who  were  the  master  liars  of  their  day. 
Gougou,  they  said,  was  a monster  in  woman’s  shape  that 
ate  full-sized  men,  and  was  big  enough  to  swallow  ships. 
The  savages  were  all  afraid  of  her,  and  ran  miles  to 
get  away  from  the  sound  of  her  hissing.  “If  I were  to 
set  down  all  they  tell,”  says  Champlain  naively,  “it 
would  be  thought  fabulous.” 

Chief  Donnacona,  whom  Jacques  Cartier  met  at  Que- 
bec in  1535,  had  a merry  time  in  describing  to  his  visitors 
the  wonders  of  the  St.  Lawrence  country.  It  was  a land 
of  gold  mines  and  rubies,  rich  beyond  telling;  but  its 
greatest  marvels  were  a race  of  one-legged  people,  who 
lived  somewhere  up-river,  and  an  even  more  remarkable 
people  who  never  ate.  Old  Donnacona,  prize  story-teller 
of  his  day,  paid  for  his  genius,  however,  for  his  stories 
so  entertained  and  impressed  Cartier  that  he  carried  him 
off  to  France  to  repeat  them  at  court. 

Though  the  primitive  Indians  were  the  originators  of 
American  extravaganza,  they  were  not  always  boosters. 
Many  of  their  stories  were  of  the  alarmist  kind,  intended 
rather  to  discourage  than  to  invite  further  travel. 

Some  credit  must  be  given,  for  instance,  to  the  faker 
Nikanape,  an  Illinois  brave  who  made  up  a safety-first 
yarn  for  La  Salle  in  1680.  La  Salle,  with  his  own  in- 
genious scribe,  Father  Hennepin,  was  at  Peoria  Lake, 
on  the  Illinois  River,  and  was  minded  to  go  on  down  the 
Mississippi.  But  Nikanape  had  other  plans  for  the  vis- 
itors, and  that  he  might  talk  things  over  with  them  he 
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invited  them  to  dinner.  At  this  feast  he  expressed  the 
desire  that  his  honourable  guests  would  not  continue  their 
journey.  It  really  wasn’t  safe.  The  “Meschasipi”  was 
full  of  crocodiles,  tritons,  and  serpents,  and  its  banks 
were  peopled  by  barbarous  and  bloody  nations  whom 
they  could  not  hope  to  resist.  Nor  was  that  all. 

“The  river  is  so  full  of  rocks  and  falls  toward  its 
mouth,”  Nikanape  went  on,  “that  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  cannot  be  mastered,  which  will  carry  your  barque 
into  a horrid  whirlpool  that  swallows  up  everything  that 
comes  near  it,  and  even  the  river  itself,  which  appears 
no  more,  losing  itself  in  that  hideous  and  bottomless 
gulf.” 

One  of  the  Illinois  men  afterwards  told  La  Salle 
that  Nikanape’s  story  was  a downright  forgery.  But 
the  chances  are  that  La  Salle,  who  was  a good  sport, 
appreciated  none  the  less  the  liar’s  ingenuity  and  man- 
ner of  execution. 

To  the  same  fiction  family  belongs  the  story  that  was 
told  to  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  when,  in  1789,  he  went 
down  the  great  lone  river  of  the  Far  North.  In  the  Great 
Slave  Lake  country  he  was  informed  by  native  romancers 
that  old  age  would  come  upon  him  before  he  could  go  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  back,  that  indescribably  hor- 
rible monsters  would  beset  him  on  the  way,  and  that, 
even  if  he  got  by  these,  there  were  two  waterfalls  in  the 
river  that  were  quite  impassable. 

A little  farther  on,  Mackenzie  was  told  that  the  ex- 
treme North  was  inhabited  by  people  of  gigantic  stature, 
with  wings,  who  killed  men  and  beasts  simply  by  looking 
at  them. 

If  the  first  extravaganzists  in  America  were  native 
Indians,  the  cue  was  quickly  and  easily  taken  from  them 
by  white  men.  Monsieur  Prevert,  for  instance,  who 
made  such  good  use  of  the  native  story  about  the  Gougou 
as  almost  to  persuade  Champlain  that  it  was  true,  in- 
vented some  delightful  lies  on  his  own  account  and  re- 
tailed them  with  considerable  relish.  De  Poutrincourt,  a 
member  of  Champlain’s  party,  used  to  pretend  that  he 
believed  Prevert’s  tales,  just  to  lead  him  on,  and  in  this 
way  he  one  day  heard  about  a game  of  lacrosse  which 
Prevert  had  witnessed  between  an  Indian  and  the  devil — 
one  of  the  very  first  sporting  items  in  American  history. 

Nicholas  de  Vignau  was  another  merry  liar  in  Cham- 
plain’s expedition.  He  had  volunteered,  on  the  eve  of 


his  leader’s  return  to  France,  to  remain  behind  and  win- 
ter with  the  Indians.  In  1612  he  was  back  in  Paris, 
with  a fine  collection  of  wonder-tales.  He  had  travelled 
far,  he  said,  and  made  great  discoveries,  which  he  glibly 
recounted  at  court  and  out  of  court.  The  net  result  was 
that  Champlain,  all  too  trustfully  accepting  what  he 
heard,  set  out  upon  another  voyage  of  exploration  to 
Canada,  taking  Vignau  with  him.  It  was  not  till  he  had 
reached  the  heart  of  the  Ottawa  country,  and  had  under- 
gone tremendous  hardships  of  forest  and  river  travel, 
that  the  truth  leaked  out.  There  was  trouble  in  the 
camp  when  the  honest  and  confiding  Champlain  found 
that  Vignau  was  an  impostor,  and  that  his  winter  of  sup- 
posed adventuring  had  in  fact  been  spent  quietly  in  an 
Ottawa  Indian’s  cabin. 

Hennepin,  too,  was  a master  hand  at  romancing.  As 
companion  to  La  Salle  he  shared  in  the  glories  of  his 
chief’s  discoveries,  and  in  a most  entertaining  journal 
of  the  expedition  told  how  it  all  was  done.  His  original 
story,  apart  from  some  exaggerations  and  a tendency  to 
magnify  his  own  part  in  the  enterprise,  has  been  pro- 
nounced fairly  accurate. 

But  when  La  Salle  had  died,  another  edition  of  the 
journal  came  out,  in  which  Hennepin  claimed  to  have 
himself  been  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi,  instead 
of  La  Salle,  having  sailed  it  to  its  mouth.  He  had  con- 
cealed the  fact,  he  said,  out  of  deference  to  his  leader, 
who  wished  the  glory  of  the  discovery.  To  back  up  his 
claim  he  gave  a record  of  the  voyage  and  a description 
of  the  route  so  detailed  and  intimate  as  to  appear  quite 
beyond  question. 

It  developed  long  afterwards  that  Hennepin  had  bor- 
rowed his  narrative,  in  large  pieces,  from  the  journal 
of  a brother  priest  who  really  had  accompanied  La  Salle 
on  his  descent  of  the  river  in  1681,  Hennepin  having 
then  gone  upon  a side  expedition  of  his  own  in  the  Illinois 
country.  The  descriptions  were  therefore  reasonably 
true  to  fact,  and  Flennepin  had  nothing  to  do  but,  at 
fitting  intervals,  to  put  in  his  own  name  as  the  hero. 
Sometimes  he  betrayed  himself,  however,  as  in  claiming 
a speed  of  sixty  miles  a day  when  twenty  would  have 
been  exceptionally  good.  He  was  thus  not  only  one  of 
the  first  liars  on  the  American  travel-book  list,  but  he 
was  the  first  thoroughgoing  plagiarist. 

Aubrey  Fullerton. 


SHOULD  BEAUTY  SLEEP 

Should  Beaut$  sleep,  and  God  no  longer  care 
If  crocuses  be  plentiful  or  fev?; 

Or  violets  fheir  purple  v>ov?s  renev?, 

Or  nevermore  adorn  fhe  meadow’s  hair; 

Or  oaks  refuse  to  put  on  fabrics  fair, 

When  fhat  fhe  Spring  is  usual  in  fhe  land; 

And  fhere  be  stretched  from  Heaven  a restraining  hand, 
^Though  April  vJere  but  half-vJa^?  dovJn  her  stair, — 

Then  men  v?ould,  of  a sudden,  see,  fhrough  tears, 

Hov?  barren  are  fhe  wajls  vjhich  fhejl  must  go, 
Forgetting,  in  fhat  hour,  v?hen  fhe  soft  flovJ 
And  endless  ebb  of  ocean  no  one  hears, 

HovJ  faint  fhe  praises  gi^en  fhem  v?ho  kept 
Hhe  broad  vJorld  beautiful,  and  nev>er  slept! 

Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher. 
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BELGIAN  VISITORS  FROM 
THE  FLANDERS  FRONT 

America  has  seen  much  war  pageantry, 
and  lias  welcomed  martial  representa- 
tives of  most  of  her  allies,  but  for  none 
of  these  visitors  has  she  shown  a more 
admiring  sentiment  than  for  the  Bel- 
gian veterans  now  touring  the  United 
States.  They  are  picked  men,  medaled 
and  battle-scarred,  bearing  in  their  mod- 
estly-heroic  figures  an  imputation  of 
all  the  tenacious  bravery  that  has  made 
the  story  of  Belgium’s  struggle  one  of 
the  world’s  choicest  epics  of  valor. 

The  party  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  Belgian  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
who  have  with  them  ten  large  Flemish 
dogs,  each  of  which  has  served  at  the 
front  drawing  carts  for  the  transport  of 
machine  guns  and  one-pounders.  Max, 
one  of  the  greatest  among  these  dog 
heroes,  who  everywhere  have  had  a tre- 
mendous ovation,  particularly  from  boy- 
and  girl-dom,  was  wounded  by  machine 
gun  bullets  near  the  river  Yser. 

Arriving  in  New  York  April  14,  the 
Belgian  delegation  visited  Washington, 
Richmond,  Atlanta  and  Nashville,  ap- 
pearing in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  on 
April  28.  They  have  been  of  great  as- 
sistance throughout  their  tour  in  con- 
tributing to  the  programme  of  Victory 
Loan  publicity. 

The  Belgian  soldiers  were  chosen  from 
four  crack  divisions  of  the  Belgian  army, 
and  from  twelve  different  regiments,  in- 
cluding grenadiers,  chasseurs,  carbineers, 


and  machine  gunners.  Several  of  the 
men  have  their  sleeves  almost  entirely 
covered  with  wound  stripes,  indicating 
service  dating  back  to  the  defense  of 
the  Belgian  fortresses  of  Liege  in  1914. 

One  of  the  officers,  Lieutenant  Emile 
Vervloet,  was  made  a Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold  for  conspicuous  brav- 
ely. Lieutenant  Vervloet  won  this  hon- 
our by  swimming  the  river  Yser  six 
times  under  heavy  fire  to  rescue  six 
wounded  Belgian  soldiers,  by  locating  the 
Belgian  line,  and  by  penetrating  the  Ger- 
man lines  for  a distance  of  twelve  hun- 
dred yards  while  on  patrol  duty,  return- 
ing with  valuable  information. 

This  same  soldier  won  the  Cross  of  St. 
George,  a high  Belgian  decoration,  for 
taking  thirty  men  out  on  a raid  at 
Boesinghea,  capturing  sixty  prisoners, 
and  disarming  them  of  flame  throwers. 
Lieutenant  Vervloet  and  his  comrades 
returned  from  this  raid  with  their  cloth- 
ing almost  burned  from  their  bodies  and 
their  faces  and  hands  severely  injured 
by  the  enemy  flames.  Lieutenant  Verv- 
loet’s  record  includes  a successful  raid 
on  a German  trench  near  Dixmude, 
where  he  individually  killed  fourteen 
Germans. 

The  commandant,  Captain  Alfred 
Dirix,  was  cited  for  remaining  at  an  ob- 
servation post  after  he  had  been  wound- 
ed and  his  equipment  shot  away,  and 
for  refusing  to  evacuate  until  the  end 
of  the  action.  Captain  Dirix  was  also 
awarded  a decoration  for  leading  a bat- 
talion against  a strongly  defended  enemy 
position,  which  he  overcame,  thereby  add- 


ing a considerable  stretch  of  enemy  line 
to  that  held  by  the  Belgians.  He  led  a 
machine  gun  company  in  numerous  dar- 
ing exploits. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  officers  ac- 
companying the  party,  their  regiments 
and  their  decorations: 

Captain  Alfred  Dirix,  Third  Regi- 
ment of  Carbineers,  Chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold  and  of  the  Crown  of 
Belgium,  the  Belgian  War  Cross  with 
five  citations,  and  the  Medal  of  Yser. 

Lieutenant  Henri  Lajeune,  Fifth  Regi- 
ment of  Chasseurs,  Belgian  War  Cross 
with  three  citations,  and  the  Medal  of 
Yser. 

Lieutenant  Emile  Vervloet,  First  Regi- 
ment of  Grenadiers,  Chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold,  Belgian  War  Cross 
with  eight  citations,  Cross  of  St.  George, 
and  the  Medal  of  Yser. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Seheppers,  Seventh 
Infantry  Regiment,  Chevalier  of  the  Or- 
der of  the  Crown  of  Belgium,  the  Bel- 
gian War  Cross  with  four  citations. 

Lieutenant  Jacques  Henrard,  Twelfth 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  Chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold,  Belgian  Military  Cross 
with  three  citations,  and  the  Medal  of 
Yser. 

Lieutenant  Edmund  Waays,  Eleventh 
Infantry  Regiment,  Belgian  War  Cross 
with  four  citations,  French  Medaille  Mil- 
itaire,  French  War  Cross,  British  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Devriendt,  Twelfth 
Infantry  Regiment,  Belgian  War  Cross, 
with  one  citation  and  the  Medal  of  Yser. 
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THE  BELLMAN’S  BOOKSHELF 

(Continued  from  page  //86.) 

It  was  so  easy;  you  had  only  to  take 
your  rifle — and  everybody  had  a firearm 
of  some  sort — to  knock  down  a few  shut- 
ters or  break  a few  windows  and  take 
whatever  you  found.  . . . 

“And  that  was  only  the  beginning. 
Having  found  how  easy  it  was,  the  sol- 
diers continued  to  plunder  the  wine- 
shops and  many  of  the  private  cellars  in 
the  town.  Every  night  there  was  shoot- 
ing, and  in  some  parts  regular  artillery 
duels  between  machine-guns  took  place, 
and  though  several  large  wine-cellars 
were  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik government,  the  streets  continued  to 
be  full  of  drunken  soldiers  and  the 
orgies  still  went  on.  . . . 

“Robbery  and  murder  had  become 
daily  and  nightly  occurrences  now.  Con- 
stantly people  were  being  stopped  and 
divested  of  all  their  clothes  and  valu- 
ables before  they  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. It  was  almost  quite  impossible  to 
go  out  at  night  in  a motor,  as  one  ran 
the  almost  certain  risk  of  being  stopped 
and  turned  out.  Sometimes,  looking  out 
of  the  window  late  at  night,  one  might 
have  imagined  oneself  in  a city  of  the 
dead.  The  huge,  empty  square,  white 
and  ghastly  under  the  light  of  one  feeble 
lamp,  the  vast  shadow  of  the  bridge 
across  the  frozen  river,  by  the  corner  of 
the  marble  palace  the  orange  glow  of  the 
fire,  where  the  forms  of  two  or  three 
soldiers  could  be  seen  crouching  close  to 
the  flames.  Now  and  then  only  the  gray 
shadow  of  a sledge  slipping  silently 
across  the  snow',  or  a muffled  figure  that 
passed  swiftly  as  if  it  feared  pursuit.” 
"The  City  of  Trouble,”  by  Meriel  Buchanan; 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York;  $1.35 

net. 

* * 

THE  UOI.SHEVIK  REVOLUTION 

John  Reed’s  “Ten  Days  That  Shook 
the  World,”  a record  of  the  November 
revolution  in  Russia,  presents  the  view 
of  an  American  who  avow's  himself  com- 
pletely in  sympathy  with  the  Bolsheviki. 
It  is  mainly  an  account  of  the  author’s 
personal  experiences,  though  the  book  has 
some  permanent  value  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  the  text  of  several  proc- 
lamations and  other  documents  of  the 
soviet  government.  Even  though  this 
story  of  Bolshevism  is  told  by  a friend, 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  blacker  or 
more  disheartening  had  it  come  from  the 
pen  of  a monarchist. 

“Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World,’'  by  John 

Reed;  Boni  & Liveright,  New  York;  $2  net. 

* * 

THE  FIREBRAND  OF  BOLSHEVISM 

Princess  Catherine  Radziwill,  the  au- 
thor of  “Rasputin  and  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution,” has  written  what  purports  to 
be  a connected  account  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  German  secret  service  with  the 
revolutionists  of  Russia  which  culminat- 
ed in  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk.  Her 
story  was  gathered  from  an  agent  of  the 
German  secret  service  to  whom  she  gives 
the  assumed  name  of  Captain  Rusten- 
berg. 

This  man  had  continued  his  connection 
with  the  Germans  in  order  to  serve  the 
allies.  Through  him  Princess  Radziwill 
relates  how  the  German  secret  service 
directly  fomented  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion. Kerensky  had  been  bought  by 
German  money.  Lenine,  upon  whom  the 
German  secret  service  had  had  its  eye 
as  a suitable  tool,  was  sent  to  Russia 
at  the  right  moment.  Leon  Trotzky, 


declared  to  have  long  been  a spy  in  the 
pay  of  Germany,  was  summoned  from 
New  York  by  Captain  Rustenberg,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  Trotzky  with  neces- 
sary credentials  and  funds. 

With  these  two  agents  at  work  in  Rus- 
sia, the  German  secret  service  continued 
to  pull  the  wires  behind  the  revolution- 
ary stage  until  their  puppets  were  forced 
to  sign  the  infamous  treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk. 

The  Princess  -Radziwill’s  story  is  a 
readable  one.  If  it  is  true,  even  in  part, 
it  is  an  important  revelation.  Perhaps, 
in  time,  the  world  will  discover  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  way  the  Germans 
played  a hidden  part  in  the  Russian 
revolution.  In  the  meanwhile  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  regard  such  stories  as  Princess 
Radziwill’s  as  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
department  of  fiction.  Captain  Rusten- 
berg may  have  convinced  the  princess  of 
bis  honest}'.  The  reader,  not  being  under 
the  sway  of  his  plausible  tongue,  prob- 
ably will  regard  him  as  a gentleman  of 
excellent  imagination. 

"The  Firebrand  of  Bolshevism,”  by  Princess 

Catherine  Radziwill;  Small,  Maynard  & 

Company,  New  York;  $2  net. 

* * 

JUniTlI  OF  BLUE  LAKE  RANCH 

Mr.  Gregory’s  novel  is  a melodramatic 
romance  of  the  Far  West,  written  in 
slashing  form.  In  it  a tremendous 

and  most  impossible  villain  attempts  to 
do  the  very  beautiful  and  highly  and 
variously  accomplished  heroine  out  of 
her  property,  consisting  of  the  Blue  Lake 
ranch;  he  hesitates  at  nothing;  instigat- 
ing mutiny  among  her  help,  poisoning  her 
stock,  and  culminating  his  persistent  at- 
tacks by  kidnapping  her. 

All  of  these  attempts  are  most  marvel- 
ously thwarted  by  the  wonderful  Judith, 
who  invariably  beats  him,  sometimes  by 
the  use  of  her  revolver  and  sometimes  by 
her  wits.  She  is  assisted  in  this  meri- 
torious undertaking  by  the  hero,  a mag- 
nificent broncho-buster  who  turns  out  to 
be  a former  aristocrat  whose  financial 
misfortunes  have  caused  him  to  disap- 
pear from  his  old  set,  to  follow  fortune 
in  ranch  life.  Together  they  do  some  re- 
markable deeds;  the  villain  is  finally 
foiled  and  disgraced,  and  all  ends  hap- 
pily in  the  marriage  of  the  hero  and 
heroine. 

The  book  is  well  written,  in  its  way, 
contains  a thrill  to  every  five  pages,  and 
will  interest  those  who  "like  this  sort  of 
thing.  It  is  a good  story  to  beguile  a 
tedious  railway  journey  under  govern- 
mental regulation  and  control,  and  will 
make  one  forget  the  character  of  the 
dining-car  menu;  which  is  certainly  some- 
thing worth  the  while  of  any  author. 

“Judith  of  Blue  Lake  Ranch,”  by  Jackson 
Gregory;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York;  $1.50  net. 


Books  Received 

“The  Redemption  of  the  Disabled,”  by 
Garrard  Harris;  D.  Appleton  & Company, 
New  York;  $2  net. 

“The  Colleges  in  War  Time  and  After,” 
by  Parke  Rexford  Kolbe;  D.  Appleton  & 
Company,  New  York;  $2  net. 

“Twelve  Men,”  by  Theodore  Dreiser;  Boni 
& Liveright,  New  York;  $1.75  net. 

“The  Thunder  Bird,”  by  B.  M.  Bower; 
Little,  Brown  & Company,  Boston;  $1.50  net. 

“The  Mental  Hygiene  of  Childhood,”  bv 
William  A.  White;  Little,  Brown  & Com- 
pany, Boston;  $1.35  net. 

“The  Great  Adventure,”  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York;  $1  net. 

“The  Art  of  Photoplay  Writing.”  by  E.  F. 
Barker;  Colossus  Publishing  Company,  St. 
Louis. 

"After  the  Whirlwind,”  by  Charles  Ed- 


ward Russell;  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York;  $1.50  net. 

Midas  and  Son,”  by  Stephen  McKenna; 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York;  $1.60 
net. 

"The  Further  Adventures  of  Jimmie  Dale," 
by  Frank  L.  Packard;  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

"Civilization,”  tales  of  the  Orient,  by  Ellen 
N.  La  Motte;  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York;  $1.50  net. 

“Tales  of  Secret  Egypt,”  by  Sax  Rohmer; 
Robert  M.  McBride  & Company,  New  Y'ork; 
$1.50  net. 

“The  Second  Bullet,”  by  Robert  Orr  Chip- 
perfield ; Robert  L.  McBride  & Company, 
New  York;  $1.50  net. 

“Rural  Reconstruction  in  Ireland,”  by 
Lionel  Smith-Gordon  and  Laurence  C.  Sta- 
ples; Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven;  $3 
net. 


The  Bookman 

— now  published  by  George  H. 
Doran  Company — we  believe 
the  coming  literary  magazine  of 
America.  The  following,  quoted 
from  their  announcement  when 
they  took  the  magazine  over, 
tells  the  story: 

“The  announced  and  only  pur- 
pose of  The  Bookman  is  to  culti- 
vate and  foster  the  art  of  read- 
ing— to  minister  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  by  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  best  in  current  lit- 
erature, including  that  great  num- 
ber of  publications  whose  genuine 
service  is  the  proffering  of  recrea- 
tion and  amusement.  The  Book- 
man will  not,  even  in  any  remote 
sense,  be  the  organ  or  spokesman 
for  any  one  publishing  house  or 
for  any  group  of  publishers.” 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 
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SENATOR  LODGE  AND  HIS  ASSOCIATES 

It  was  written  of  the  Alexandrines 
that  they  “combined  an  enthusiastic  spir- 
it for  accumulating  materials  with  a 
wonderful  incapacity  to  use  them.”  No 
words  could  be  written  today  which  bet- 
ter describe  Senator  Lodge  and  the  two 
or  three  other  leaders  in  the  Republican 
national  organization  who,  like  him,  are 
both  intellectually  and  politically  re- 
spectable. 

Senator  Lodge’s  mind  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est storehouses  of  governmental  science 
in  America.  Natural  endowments,  wealth 
and  leisure,  continuous  service  in  Con- 
gress in  a generation  marked  by  great 
and  varied  deeds,  have  given  him  an  op- 
portunity seldom  equaled  to  master 
knowledge,  and  he  has  made  much  of 
that  opportunity. 

In  a lesser  degree,  similarly  fortui- 
tous circumstances  have  served  his  asso- 
ciates. And  yet,  in  the  most  solemn  and 
pregnant  hour  of  our  civilization,  these 
men  play  the  role  of  horses  on  a tread- 
mill. They  are  intensely  active,  but 
they  move  forward  not  one  inch;  they 
affect  the  machinery  of  public  thought, 
but  only  to  cause  it  to  revolve  futilely 
back  to  its  starting-point. 

From  Lodge,  from  Knox,  from  Bran- 
degee,  from  the  others  down  the  scale  of 
diminishing  importance,  not  one  meas- 
urable contribution  has  come  in  the  busi- 
ness of  reorganizing  the  world,  a business 
of  no  less  importance  than  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  civilization.  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  concentrated  his  every  energy  of 
body,  mind  and  soul  upon  the  wise  set- 
tlement of  that  business. 

For  bis  efforts  in  the  world-problem 
Mr.  Lodge  and  his  associates  have  had 
only  the  hastiest  and  most  hostile  criti- 
cism. There  can  be  no  objection  to  criti- 
cism, in  itself,  from  them,  for  criticism 
is  a proper  function  of  the  opposition, 
and  one  of  the  national  safeguards.  Even 
the  personal  tinge  and  the  plainly  par- 
tisan bias  of  the  criticism  might  be  suf- 
fered. 

But  certainly  the  country  is  entitled 
to  expect  more  from  these  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  than  mere  criticism, 
linged  with  personal  prejudice  and  par- 
tisan bias;  yet  it  has  received  nothing 
more. 

The  people  do  no  know  today  what 
Mr.  Lodge  and  the  others  stand  for; 
what  they  would  do  if  they  were  in  con- 
trol of  our  international  affairs.  They 
could  have  taken  the  position  assumed 
by  Senator  Borah  in  the  beginning  of 
the  controversy  over  the  League  of  Na- 
tions that  is,  opposition  to  a 1 1 y league. 
There  have  been  signs  lately  that  Sena- 
tor Borah  was  receding  somewhat  from 
that  position.  But  it  was  his  first  posi- 
tion, and,  at  least,  it  was  intelligible. 

Senator  Lodge,  Senator  Knox  and  the 
others  could  have  joined  him.  They  might 
have  stood  boldly  for  simon-pure  nation- 
alism. Failing  as  he  did  to  take  that 
position,  Senator  Lodge  could  have  taken 
a definite  position  in  favor  of  some  re- 
stricted association  of  this  nation  with  a 


chosen  few  other  nations,  or  in  favor  of 
some  League  of  Nations  other  than  that 
proposed  by  the  President.  But  he  has 
taken  neither  position. 

In  a word,  he  and  those  acting  with 
him  stand  before  the  country  without  an 
affirmative  thought  in  the  hour  of  civili- 
zation’s supreme  peril;  they  have  not 
been  able  to  tell  the  country  what  to  do 
— either  to  stay  at  home,  or  try  to  stay 
at  home,  or  to  become  associated  with 
two  or  three  nations,  or  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  all  civilized  nations  in  a 
world  league.  Their  thoughts  have  been 
severely  negative,  and  may  be  com- 
pressed in  four  words:  “Do  not  follow 
Wilson.” 

Doubtless,  the  personal  prejudice  and 
the  partisan  bias  ■entertained  by  Senator 
Lodge  and  the  other  Republican  leaders 
against  the  President  are  the  cause,  in 
part,  of  his  attitude  and  theirs;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  Senator  Lodge 
would  allow  such  sentiments  to  govern 
him  absolutely.  His  failure  to  rise  to 
the  measure  of  statesmanship  demanded 
of  him  by  the  times  probably  is  due 
chiefly  to  that  “wonderful  incapacity  to 
use”  the  knowledge  of  government  he  has 
gathered  in  a generation  of  public  serv- 
ice- — Baltimore  Sun. 

* * 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  SWITZERLAND 

The  statement  made,  recently,  by  Emile 
Gourd,  president  of  the  Swiss  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  on  the  present  posi- 
tion of  woman  suffrage  in  the  republic,  is 
particularly  interesting.  The  Swiss,  with 
his  three  native  languages,  and  his  diver- 
sities of  sympathies  all  knit  together  in 
one  common  allegiance  which  has  sur- 
vived so  many  trials,  is  constantly  set- 
ting the  world  good  examples  in  the  art 
of  government,  while  providing  practical 
tests  in  miniature  of  great  social  and  eco- 
nomic schemes. 

Considering  the  nation’s  progress  in 
other  respects,  however,  Switzerland  is 
not  so  far  advanced  as  might  be  expected 
in  the  matter  of  woman  suffrage.  None 
of  the  cantons  has  yet  granted  the  vote 
to  women;  while  the  possibility  of  achiev- 
ing the  federal  vote  would  seem  to  have 
been  recognized  only  within  the  last  few 
months.  Splendid  work,  nevertheless,  has 
been  done  by  the  Swiss  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  and  the  decision  taken,  re- 
cently, by  the  association  to  support  the 
demand  for  the  total  revision  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution  and  to  work  for  the 
introduction  of  woman  suffrage  places 
the  whole  issue  on  an  entirely  new  basis. 

Hitherto,  as  Emile  Gourd  explained, 
the  policy  of  the  association  has  been  to 
obtain  the  vote  in  each  canton,  much  on 
the  plan  followed,  for  some  time,  in  the 
United  States.  The  great  strike,  how- 
ever, which  occurred  in  Switzerland  last 
November,  and  the  demand  put  forward 
by  the  Olton  committee  of  the  strikers 
for  woman  suffrage,  compelled  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  to  make  a great 
decision  in  a great  hurry.  The  question 
was,  should  they  or  should  they  not  sup- 
port the  demand  of  the  strikers?  They 
decided  to  support  it,  and  at  once  dis- 
patched a telegram  to  the  High  Federal 
Council  stating  this  fact,  while  expressing 
clear  disapproval  of  all  methods  of  vio- 
lence. 

The  whole  question  of  woman  suffrage 
was  thus  forced  into  the  federal  sphere, 
and  three  distinct  lines  of  action  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  members  of  the 
association.  They  could  support  the  Swiss 
Socialist  party,  which  had  announced  its 


intention  of  starting  a popular  initiative 
in  favor  of  woman  suffrage;  they  could 
urge  the  popular  initiative  on  their  own 
account;  or  they  could  throw  all  their 
weight  to  the  support  of  the  demand  for 
complete  revision  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution and  the  inclusion  in  the  new  char- 
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Three  overshadowing  factors  in  the  in- 
vestment situation  are  the  promise  of  an 
utterly  unprecedented  wheat  crop,  pros- 
pects of  an  early  peace  compact,  and  a 
foreign  trade  which  surpasses  all  records 
in  the  world’s  history.  These  considera- 
tions have  been  at  the  basis  of  the  recent 
rise  in  stock  market  prices,  and  will  ac- 
count largely  for  whatever  further  ap- 
preciation is  noted  in  those  securities. 

The  outside  public  has  shown  a greater 
desire  for  generally  good  stocks.  The 
buying  by  small  investors  of  late  has 
been  a noteworthy  feature  of  the  very 
interesting  rise  in  security  prices.  The 
situation  is  full  of  interesting  possibili- 
ties, for  there  never  was  such  a generous 
international  trade  balance  to  reckon 
with  as  exists  today. 


HELPING  THE  RAILROADS 

High-grade  shares  are  selling  far  be- 
low the  price  basis  that  they  would  under 
private  management.  There  is,  however, 
steady  absorption  of  some  of  the  really 
great  transcontinental  stocks.  The  re- 
cent action  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion in  putting  another  sixty-five  million 
dollars  on  the  pay-rolls  has  further  in- 
creased the  operating  charges,  and  given 
new  interest  to  the  discussion  as  to  what 
further  demands  organized  labor  is  like- 
ly to  make. 

The  roads  have  been  operated  on  such 
a losing  basis  by  the  government  that 
some  experts  think  it  will  be  necessary  to 
increase  freight  rates  further  in  order 
to  meet  the  deficits  which  are  piling  up 
monthly,  hut  it  is  believed  that  the  whole 
nation  would  resent  any  further  advance 
in  the  cost  of  carrying  freight  or  pas- 
sengers in  the  United  States. 

The  feeling  is  strong,  however,  that  the 
railroads  must  be  returned  to  private 
ownership  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
government  to  do  so  without  detriment 
to  any  of  the  interests  concerned.  It 
looks  now  as  if  the  roads  would  be  re- 
stored to  their  real  owners  within  a year. 
If  this  is  not  done,  there  will  be  a strong- 
public  demand  for  quick  action  along 
those  lines. 

Little  is  heard  these  days  about  the 
necessity  of  having  the  government  own 
the  roads.  The  experience  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  the  transportation  com- 
panies and  the  telephone  service  has 
been  sufficiently  impressive  to  suggest 
that  there  will  never  be  a broad  popular 
demand  in  this  country  for  government 
ownership  of  the  railroads. 


BUYING  STOCKS 

Shrewd  observers  are  uncertain  about 
just  what  will  happen  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket after  the  peace  compact  has  been 
signed.  At  first  glance  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  market  would  advance  sharply 
on  such  good  news,  but  the  wiser  ones 
are  asking  whether  the  sustained  rise  of 
the  last  few  weeks  has  not  fully  dis- 
counted the  return  to  peace. 

The  investing  public,  however,  is  be- 
coming more  impressed  each  day  with 
the  indications  that  the  country  will  have 
an  immense  volume  of  business  to  handle 


after  the  compact  has  been  signed,  sealed 
and  delivered. 

It  looks  as  if  there  would  be  a sharp 
advance,  for  a time  at  least,  but  the 
question  is  whether  this  recovery  will  be 
fully  sustained,  or  whether  it  will  be 
short-lived. 

Many  people  were  disappointed  at  the 
stock  market  response  to  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  in  November.  The  situa- 
tion is  different-,  now,  however,  in  that 
there  is  other  good  news  for  the  market 
to  discount,  and  the  general  position  is 
much  stronger.  On  general  principles, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  announce- 
ment of  the  signing  of  the  peace  com- 
pact would  give  new  stimulus  to  the 
market  of  sufficient  intensity  to  carry 
average  prices  considerably  higher. 

ASSISTING  FOREIGN  TRADE 

A movement  of  high  importance,  and 
supported  by  the  strongest  banking  in- 
terests in  the  country,  is  represented  by 
the  effort  of  the  great  banks  and  bank- 
ing-houses to  co-operate  in  granting  spe- 
cial credits  to  foreign  commercial  inter- 
ests. Through  these  instrumentalities  it 
is  believed  that  the  foreign  trade  position 
of  this  country  will  be  materially 
strengthened. 

A well-known  expert  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  visit  the  foreign  fields  and  make 
the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
creation  of  large  American  credit  bal- 
ances for  recourse  to  by  foreign  pur- 
chasers of  our  produce  and  merchandise 
after  peace  has  been  signed.  It  would 
be  an  easy  matter  for  the  bankers  en- 
gaged on  this  movement  to  advance  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  to  foreign 
commercial  interests  if  they  determined 
that  this  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

BUYING  BONDS  AND  NOTES 

Immense  purchases  are  being  made  of 
short-term  bonds  and  notes  put  out  by 
governments,  municipalities,  and  indus- 
trial corporations.  Some  of  these  cor- 
porations are  badly  in  need  of  funds, 
and  will  find  it  necessary  to  raise  more 
money  later  on  when  conditions  improve. 
Other  borrowers  will  supply  their  re- 
quirements through  the  banks  as  long  as 
they  are  able  to  do  this  without  recourse 
to  more  permanent  forms  of  financing. 

It  is  an  interesting  situation,  with  most 
of  the  investment  demand  still  favoring 
temporary  obligations.  The  great  issu- 
ing banking-houses  could  easily  load 
themselves  up  with  an  immense  volume 
of  business,  were  they  willing  to  accept 
the  propositions  made  to  them,  hut  a cor- 
poration or  a municipality  which  sells  a 
large  bond  issue  these  days  must  have 
excellent  credit  and  good  banking  con- 
nections. 

VICTORY'  LOAN 

This  canvass  for  the  great  Victory 
Loan  is  in  some  respects  different  from 
any  previously  held.  The  average  in- 
vestor seeks  a long-term  loan  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  forget  all  about  his  in- 
vestment, and  to  depend  upon  its  in- 
come for  living  expenses.  The  govern- 
ment has  had  the  advice  of  the  ablest 
bankers  in  the  land,  but  it  is  not  clear 
that  it  has  always  followed  it. 

Secretary  Glass,  however,  is  a very 


able  official,  who  has  safeguarded  his 
position  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
What  the  hanks  are  working  for  is  to 
lodge  the  loan  with  actual  investors,  so 
as  not  to  oblige  the  banks  to  put  their 
own  money  into  these  securities,  owing 
to  the  broadening  demand  for  mercan- 
tile accommodation  and  the  heavier 
financing  by  corporations. 

It  is  believed  that  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  Treasury  will  keep  the  new 
Victory  bonds  near  the  price  at  which 
the  public  subscribed  for  them.  It  is 
always  unfortunate  to  have  a great  loan 
react  sharply  in  price  just  after  it  has 
been  allotted.  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ments, therefore,  it  is  felt  that  the  gov- 
ernment authorities  will  be  able  to  sup- 
port the  market  for  these  bonds  with 
greater  hopes  of  success  than  in  any 
previous  instance. 

The  five  government  loan  campaigns  of 
the  war  period  have  made  us  into  a na- 
tion of  investors.  They  have  brought  the 
people  closer  together,  besides  advertising 
the  bond  market  in  a remarkable  way. 
The  disbursement  of  some  two  hundred 
million  dollars  in  April  dividend  and  in- 
terest payments  has  been  a helpful  in- 
fluence in  making  people  feel  that  the 
country  was  on  the  upgrade. 

New  York.  William  Justus  Boies. 
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Editor:  “Er,  Smith,  I want  you  to  or- 
der a ton  or  so  of  new  type — Z’s  and  Y’s 
and  X’s.  They  are  starting  another  war 
in  Russia.”  — London  Opinion. 

* * 

If  the  German  is  to  pay  for  his  food 
with  potash,  wouldn’t  it  be  well  to  get 
the  potash  in  advance?  There  is  a sug- 
gestive affinity  between  potash  and  lye. 

— Financial  America. 
* * 


The  trouble  with  the  Irish  question  is 
that  too  many  of  the  Irish  people  want 
what  too  many  of  the  Irish  people  don’t 
want.  — Detroit  Free  Press. 

* * 

Old  Brown,  sadly  (at  his  first  revue): 
“Ah ! everything  is  different  from  what 
it  was  in  my  young  days.” 

Old  Smith:  “Except  the  jokes.  Brown 
— except  the  jokes.”  ■ — London  Opinion. 
* * 

Caller:  “This  poem  was  written  by  a 
lawyer.  Has  it  any  value?” 

Editor  (glancing  through  it):  “About 
as  much  value  as  a legal  opinion  written 
by  a poet.”  — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

THE  LESSER  EVIL 


IN  THE  DEPTHS 

Silas  (in  a whisper)  : “Did  you  git  a 
peep  at  the  underworld  at  all  while  you 
wuz  in  New  York,  Ezry?” 

Ezra:  “Three  times!  Subway  twice  an’ 
ratscellar  once.”  — Buffalo  Express. 
* * 

“What  an  aggravating  habit  Jones  has 
of  answering  one  question  by  asking  an- 
other.” 

“I’ve  noticed  that.  Last  night  I asked 
him  if  he’d  loan  me  fifty  dollars,  and  he 
replied  by  asking  me  if  I took  him  for 
a darned  fool.”  — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

“Now,  children,  what  did  Man  descend 
from?”  asked  the  teacher. 

“Monkeys,”  replied  the  bright  boy. 

“And  what  did  monkeys  descend 
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“Why  didn’t  you  stop  when  I signaled 
you?”  inquired  the  officer. 

“Well,”  replied  Mr.  Chuggins,  “it  had 
taken  me  two  hours  to  get  this  old  flivver 
started,  and  it  seemed  a shame  to  stop 
her  merely  to  avoid  a little  thing  like 
being  arrested.”  — Washington  Star. 

* * 

“Do  you  act  toward  your  wife  as  you 
did  before  you  married  her?” 

“Exactly.  I remember  just  how  I used 
to  act  when  I first  fell  in  love  with  her. 
I used  to  lean  over  the  fence  in  front  of 
her  house  and  gaze  at  her  shadow  on  the 
curtain,  afraid  to  go  in.  And  I act  just 
the  same  way  now  when  I get  home  late.” 

- — Awgwan. 

Smithson:  “Come  with  me  to  the  Zoo?'’ 

Pimpleton:  “No,  thank  you;  I’ll  stay 
at  home.  My  eldest  daughter  does  the 
kangaroo  walk,  my  second  daughter  talks 
like  a parrot,  my  son  laughs  like  a hyena, 
my  wife  watches  me  like  a hawk,  my  cook 
is  cross  as  a bear,  and  my  mother-in-law 
says  I am  an  old  gorilla.  When  I go 
anywhere  I want  a change.” 

— London  Daily  Mail. 
* * 

“There’s  one  thing  I’m  thankful  for,” 
said  Mrs.  Crosslots.  “My  John  is  nev- 
er goin’  to  be  one  o’  them  bolshivers.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“Well,  of  course,  I'm  not  sure  how 
people  go  about  it  to  bolshiv.  But  I un- 
derstand it’s  largely  done  by  spreadin’ 
flames,  an’  I don’t  believe  there’s  a man 
on  earth  that  hates  the  idea  of  gettin’  up 
an’  startin’  a fire  worse  than  John.” 

Washington  Star. 

* * 

The  face  of  the  young  man  was  rueful, 
and  the  lawyer  he  was  interviewing 
looked  exceedingly  grave.  It  was  a clear 
case  of  breach  of  promise,  and  the  man 
of  law  could  see  nothing  but  heavy  dam- 
ages as  the  ultimate  outcome.  He  lec- 
tured to  some  purpose  the  young  man, 
who  waxed  restive. 

“Oh,  yes,”  the  latter  said,  impatiently, 
“I  know  all  about  it.  The  same  old  song, 
‘Do  right,  and  fear  nothing!’” 

“No,  no;  that’s  not  it  at  all,”  said  the 
lawyer,  smiling.  “What  I meant  was— 
don’t  write,  and  fear  nothing!”- — Tit-Bits. 


from  ?” 

“Trees,  madam,”  he  replied,  quickly. 

-Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“It’s  twenty  minutes  to  one,  and  I’ve 
been  waiting  here  since  a quarter  to 
twelve !” 

“What  time  did  he  say  he  would  meet 
you?” 

“Ten  minutes  to  eleven  sharp.” 

— Sydney  Bulletin. 
* * 

Wife  (complainingly) : “You  used  to 

say  before  we  were  married  that  I was 
a dream.” 

Hub:  “You  were.  A dream  is  some- 
thing that  one  wakes  up  from  and  dis- 
covers that  it  wasn’t  so.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

A certain  lady  called  up  her  grocer  by 
telephone  the  other  morning,  and  after 
she  had  scolded  the  man,  she  added: 
“And  what’s  more,  the  next  order  you 
get  from  me  will  be  the  last.” 

“It  probably  will,  madam,”  said  the 
voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire.  “You 
are  talking  to  an  undertaker.”  - — Life. 
* * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  reading  the 
Sunday  papers.  “One  wife  too  many !” 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  glanced  through  the 
headlines  of  her  section.  “I  will  read 
that.  I suppose  it  is  the  doings  of  some 
bigamist.” 

“Not  necessarily,  my  dear,”  replied  her 
husband,  without  lifting  his  eyes  from 
the  paper.  — Awgwan . 

* * 

A young  revivalist,  who  had  been  ex- 
horting a meeting  for  over  two  hours 
without  perceptible  effect,  was  feeling 
very  discouraged,  when  an  old  miner  in- 
terrupted him. 

“Say,  brother,  I’d  like  to  ask  a ques- 
tion.” 

The  enthusiastic  revivalist  smiled  with 
pleasure. 

“Thank  you,  my  man,  for  your  inter- 
est!” he  replied.  “I  shall  be  more  than 
glad  to  set  you  right  on  any  point.  Your 
desire  for  enlightenment  is  a good  sign 
which  I am  very,  very  glad  to  see.  Now, 
what  is  it  you  want  to  know?” 

“Can  I smoke?”  asked  the  miner. 

-Tit-Bits. 
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CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT 

( Continued,  from  page  Tf99.) 

ter  of  a clause  granting  the  vote  to 
women.  As  already  indicated,  the  asso- 
ciation decided  to  adopt  this  last  course. 

The  decision,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
was  a wise  one.  To  have  taken  the  first 
line  of  action  would  have  been  to  identify 
the  suffrage  movement  exclusively  with 
one  party;  while  the  second  line  of  action 
would  have  demanded  for  success  an  in- 
tense educative  propaganda,  such  as  the 
association  would  have  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  carry  out  with  the  resources  at 
its  disposal.  The  third  policy  enables  the 
association,  as  Emile  Gourd  explained, 
to  spread  out  its  efforts;  to  act,  first  of 
all,  among  members  of  Parliament,  and, 
when  they  have  pronounced  in  favor  of 
suffrage,  among  the  electors. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  pure  educative 
work  to  be  done  on  this  question  in  Switz- 
erland, especially  among  the  peasants  and 
mountain  peoples,  to  whom  woman  suf- 
frage is  still  a new  issue.  It  is  welcome, 
therefore,  to  find  that  the  Swiss  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  is  fully  awake  to 
this  aspect  of  the  issue. 

■ — Christian  Science  Monitor. 
* * 

FOOD  FOR  FINLAND 

When  the  first  food  ship  left  Sweden 
for  Finland  last  November,  Finns  who 
saw  it  depart  wept  for  joy.  Conditions 
in  Finland  have  been  appalling.  The 
scanty  crops  were  trampled  and  burned 
by  opposing  armies;  importation  of  grain 
ceased  except  for  the  small  amount  sent 
by  the  Germans,  and  for  this  they  took 
their  full  toll  in  meat  and  butter  from 
the  herds  which  had  already  been  de- 
spoiled by  Russians  and  Red  Guards. 
Even  the  usual  importation  of  fish  from 
Norway  ceased  under  pressure  from  the 
allies.  This  has  now  been  resumed,  and 
the  Norwegians  have  pledged  themselves 
to  bring  home  in  their  ships  American 
grain  in  exchange  for  that  which  the 
Swedes  sent  to  relieve  the  immediate  want 
in  Finland. 

The  arrangement  by  which  Finland  is 
allowed  to  import  ten  thousand  tons  of 
grain  per  month  until  next  August  will 
keep  famine  from  the  door.  It  is  not  the 
least  of  Food  Administrator  Hoover’s 
good  works  that  he  opened  the  door  of 
1 relief  for  Finland. 

The  political  situation  is  by  no  means 
settled.  Certainly  the  German  prince  will 
never  occupy  the  tsar’s  palace  in  Hel- 
singfors which  was  scraped  and  reno- 
vated for  him,  and  probably  the  Diet 
when  it  meets  this  month  will  proclaim 
a republic,  but  there  are  already  rum- 
blings of  a new  revolution.  The  choice  of 
General  Mannerheim  as  regent  is  fortu- 
nate, because  of  his  known  pro-ally  sym- 
pathies, but  does  not  tend  to  placate  the 
defeated  faction.  An  unceasing  propa- 
ganda is,  of  course,  going  on  from  Bol- 
shevist Russia.  We  may  only  hope  that 
food,  the  great  palliative,  will  help  to 
keep  the  peace  until  time  has  healed  the 
wounds  of  civil  war. 

— The  American-Scandinavian  Review. 

* * 

THE  MODERN  BACKGROUND  FOR  JAPAN’S  ART 

Why  have  the  Japanese  abandoned 
their  splendid  heritage  of  eastern  art? 
Why  are  they  imitating  the  West?  These 
| are  the  first  questions  which  spring  to 
I the  lips  of  every  sensitive  European  or 

American  who  comes  to  Tokyo.  The  call 
of  the  East  has  lured  them  a thousand 
leagues,  to  what?  To  the  capital  of  the 


Tycoon?  To  the  old  Yedo  of  the  color 
prints?  To  the  diaphanous  colors  of 
Hearn’s  lovely  pages?  No! — to  one  of 
the  ugliest  cities  of  mixed  architecture  in 
the  world. 

Old  Japan  lingers  in  by-streets,  in 
temples,  in  tearooms  and  gardens  and  in 
conservative  art,  but  nowhere  with  evolv- 
ing energy,  as  one  is  forced  to  admit, 
when  chance  throws  old  and  new  together 
for  our  comparison.  To  the  traveller 
new-come,  the  contrast  does  not  strike 
home,  because  there  is  enough  of  old  tra- 
dition to  satisfy  his  exotic  needs.  It  is 
only  when  second-hand  Europe  in  Asia 
begins  to  obtrude  itself  upon  his  atten- 
tion that  his  indignation  is  aroused,  and 
his  resentment  leads  him  to  ask  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions. 

Looking  for  oriental  beauty,  he  finds 
all  the  ugly  occidental  trade-marks  of 
materialism,  and  he  turns  and  rends 
them  because  they  are  not  up  to  date. 
The  necessity  for  modern  efficiency  he 
reluctantly  admits;  but,  being  no  psy- 
chologist, he  cannot  grasp  the  magnitude 
of  this  demand  for  the  old  exquisiteness 
of  the  extreme  oriental  people,  whose 
whole  energy  has  been  spent  during  a 
short  half-century  in  absorbing,  at  break- 
neck speed,  western  industrialism  and 
material  efficiency,  in  order  to  preserve 
independence. 

The  West  has  taken  at  least  four  times 
as  long  in  her  own  indigenous  process, 
and  has  effectively  antagonized  her  art 
and  action.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
traveller’s  protest  is  a cry  of  sympathetic 
pain  and  warning. 

“But,”  exclaims  the  visitor,  “what  has 
art  to  do  with  industrialism?”  Every- 
thing. In  applied  art  directly,  and  in 
pure  fields  indirectly.  The  Japanese  are 
abandoning  their  old  traditions  of  art  be- 
cause they  are  abandoning  their  old  tra- 
ditions of  life.  The  two  are  inseparable; 
life  feeds  art,  and  art  stimulates  life. 
As  well  might  one  expect  a cabbage  to 
yield  roses  as  to  demand  the  old  medieval 
flowers  of  Japanese  art  on  the  pavements 
of  Tokyo.  — Bernard  Leach,  in  Asia. 
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The  NOTE  of  PRAISE 

The  New  York  Times:  "Our  learned  and  independ- 
ent contemporary.  The  Bellman.” 

T he  Simcoe  (Can.)  Reformer:  "That  really  splendid 
publication,  The  Bellman.” 

The  London  Spectator:  "The  well-known,  middle 
west  weekly.  The  Bellman.” 

Walter  A.  Stevens,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Saturday  Night: 
"We  presume  you  know  that  editorials  in  The'  Bellman 
are  exceptionally  fine.” 


The  PANG  of  PARTING 

Great  Meadow  Prison,  Comstock,  New'  York: 
"We  did  not  renew  our  subscription  to  The  Bell- 
man this  year,  not  because  wre  did  not  like  it,  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  magazines  that  comes  to  the 
prison,  but  because  of  economic  reasons  and  for 
the  fact  that  so  few  of  the  men  read  it.” 
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The  Bellman  will  not  accept  passes  to  the  theatre  or  to  any 
other  form  of  public  entertainment.  Its  writers  pay  the  full 
regular  price  for  tickets  and  are  not  under  the  slightest  obliga- 
tion to  managers  or  actors. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  10,  1919 


THE  INSIDIOUS  DANGER 
The  Bellman  has  received  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  one  of  its  read- 
ers, and  publishes  it  in  the  belief  that  it 
reflects  the  opinion  of  many  who  are  con- 
scious of  the  same  insidious  poison  that  is 
being  instilled  into  the  public  mind 
through  channels  hitherto  accepted  as 
trustworthy,  conscientious  and  to  be  de- 
pended upon  more  to  consider  the  welfare 
of  humanity  than  the  propagation  of  new 
ideas,  and  who  feel  that  their  ideal  of 
America  is  being  betrayed  in  the  house 
of  its  assumed  friends: 

“San  Diego,  California, 

“Editor  The  Bellman,  “April  26,  1919. 

“Sir:  I cannot  too  heartily  thank  you  for  ‘What  is 
an  Editor?’  Perhaps  you  are  being  told  how  stimulating 
it  is.  Perhaps  there  will  be  some  who  profess  to  being 
‘motivated’  by  it  to  go  back  to  lost  standards  of  judg- 
ment, to  primigenous  virility  of  thought.  That  should 
be  the  result  of  the  printing  of  such  a straightforward 
utterance,  but  I am  thanking  you  because  it  gives  me 
rest,  because  the  sweating  urge  I have  suffered  these 
many  moons  to  cry  out  the  same  truths  is  now  assuaged. 

Now  strike  at  The  Atlantic.  For  years  I have  taken 
that  conservative  publication  just  for  literary  reasons, 
but  during  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  appearing, 
between  the  old  black  lines  of  good  upright  print,  little 
crookednesses,  small  blotches,  the  flirt  of  a flag  that  is 
not  our  country’s  flag,  but  red  as  those  same  splotches, 
those  waving  scrawls  between  the  old  sane  characters. 

I have  spoken  of  it  here  and  there,  but  no  one  here 
seems  aware.  Have  they  noticed  it  in  the  East?  Have 
not  you?  One  cannot  take  up  a number  of  the  old  reli- 
able without  encountering  some  eulogium  of  the  Bolshe- 


viki,  not  openly  made,  but  with  dangerous  subtlety  woven 
into  fiction  or  biography. 

“Take,  for  instance,  that  story  by  Wilbur  Daniel 
Steele,  reprinted  from  The  Atlantic  in  ‘O’Brien’s  Best 
Stories  of  1918.’  It  is  nothing  as  a story;  it  is  propa- 
ganda, impure,  terribly  simple  and  false.  As  heart- 
breakingly  false  as  all  of  this  reeking  poison  that  is 
breaking  down  the  tissues  of  national  and  spiritual  integ- 
rity. It  is  coated  all  over  with  the  sugary  half-promises 
of  the  loot  that  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the  ‘red’  movement. 

“A  soldier,  the  son  of  a radical  who  was  called  the 
‘Destroyer,’  and  who  had  been  in  prison  for  some  ‘brave’ 
law-breaking,  is  speaking  from  his  pallid  deathbed:  ‘So 
many,  many  years  of  questions  put,  and  half-answers 
given  in  return.  Questions,  questions:  questions  of  a 
power-loom  in  the  North  Counties;  questions  of  a mill- 
hand’s  lodging  in  one  Manchester  or  other,  of  the  weight 
of  a head-tax  in  India,  of  a widow’s  mass  for  her  dead 
in  Spain;  questions  of  a black  man  in  the  Congo,  of  an 
eighth-black  man  in  New  Orleans,  of  a Christian  in 
Turkey,  an  Irishman  in  Dublin,  a Jew  in  Moscow,  a 
French  cripple  in  the  streets  of  Zabern;  questions  of  an 
idiot  sitting  on  a throne;  questions  of  a girl  asking  her 
vote  on  a Hyde  Park  rostrum,  of  a girl  asking  her  price 
in  the  dark  of  a Chicago  doorway, — whole  questions  half- 
answered,  hungry  questions  half-fed,  mutilated  fag-ends 
of  questions  piling  up  and  piling  up,  year  by  year,  decade 
after  decade.  Listen ! There  came  a time  when  the  son 
of  all  those  questions  stood  up  in  the  world,  final,  un- 
equivocal, naked,  devouring,  saying,  “Now  you  shall  an- 
swer me.  You  shall  look  me  squarely  in  the  face  at  last, 
and  you  shall  look  at  nothing  else;  you  shall  take  your 
hands  out  of  your  pockets  and  your  tongues  out  of  your 
cheeks,  and  no  matter  how  long,  no  matter  what  the  blood 
and  anguish  of  it,  you  shall  answer  me  now  with  a whole 
answer  or  perish !’’  ’ 

“And  what  is  the  answer?  Democracy  (No,  not  zij, 
but  cy,  just  like  that).  Why  are  we  not  organizing  to 
combat  the  dissemination  of  such  pathetically  silly  stuff 
that  is  yet  more  dangerous  than  the  hand  grenade?  Are 
we  to  be  gassed  to  death  by  these  irrationalisms  that 
insult  our  intelligence  as  much  as  they  betray  our  trust 
in  the  publication  that  gives  them  to  us  in  return  for 
our  subscription  money? 

“Do  not  put  your  lance  in  rest,  dear  Bellman,  or  if 
that  metaphor  is  inconsistent,  do  not  cease  your  ringing, 
up  and  down  our  commonwealths,  until  these  shames  are 
abated.  Cry  out,  too,  against  the  many  pushing  com- 
mercialisms that  steal  the  moments  of  our  youths  and 
children  all  the  while  the  young  mind  should  be  learning 
to  think;  the  greedy  movies,  the  continuous  activities  of 
toe  and  heel,  the  over-full  measure  of  school  work  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  pressed  down  and  running  over;  im- 
pression driving  out  impression ; sensation,  sensation, — 
so  that,  at  last,  life  consists  in  a succession  of  stimuli, 
and  ordered,  well-balanced,  common-sense  reflection  is  a 
lost  art. 

“I  cannot  bear  to  see  it  coming,  this  which  is  being 
brought  upon  us  by  the  perversion  of  our  old  freedom. 
If  only  some  one  would  save  the  people  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  folly  in  following  these  hypocritical 
leaders  by  whom  they  are  doomed  to  suffer  worse  be- 
trayals and  tyrannies  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

“Call  for  a season  of  silence  that  the  soul  of  man 
may  stand  up  and  face  its  destiny,  and  see  whether  by 
any  struggles  it  can  alter  by  one  iota  the  inevitableness 
of  mortality — the  only  real,  tangible  injustice  in  life, 
yet  which  we  accept,  not  because  we  must  but  because 
of  its  compensations.  Cry  out,  and  ring  loudest,  when 
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you  tell  this  thinker’  that  no  present  has  a right  to  collect 
indemnity  for  the  wrongs  of  the  past,  and  that  from 
itself. 

The  past,  with  its  reckoning,  is  closed;  the  future 
belongs,  not  to  us  but  to  itself ; we  have  only  the  present 
to  make  tolerable  and  decent,  and  though  radicalism  and 
revolution  are  the  axle  grease  of  the  world,  they  must  be 
strained  of  thievery,  brutality  and  anarchy,  or  they  will 
not  be  true  evolutions  of  progress,  but  bloody  messes 
in  which  the  knavery  of  the  leaders  is  lost  sight  of  till 
the  treasure  is  taken  away  and  honour  is  destroyed. 
This,  of  course,  is  what  the  leaders  want,  but  who  will 
rouse  the  people? 

There  was  once  a God  who  ‘so  loved  the  world’  that 
He  gave  all  He  had  to  drag  it  out  of  some  such  hole  as 
this;  are  there  not  enough  who  take  the  present  achingly 
to  heart  to  band  together  and  imitate  that  giving,  and  in 
what  effective  way  could  their  concern  be  manifest? 
What  can  we  do? 

“Yours  respectfully, 

“Fanny  H.  Newman.” 

The  Bellman  has  long  noted,  with  the  utmost  regret, 
the  tendency  of  the  publication  referred  to,  but  has 
hoped  that  a clearer  understanding  of  the  real  meaning 
of  Bolshevism,  being  afforded  almost  daily  by  trust- 
worthy evidence,  would  have  a tendency  to  rectify  it. 
Assuredly  no  American  periodical  that  gives  aid  and 
encouragement  to  foreign  and  false  ideals  of  government 
and  social  reform  can  hope  permanently  to  prosper.  Ex- 
periments in  this  direction  have  been  tried  in  the  past 
and  have  invariably  failed,  and  examples  of  those  who 
have  tried  it  are  too  many  to  need  enumeration  here. 

This  correspondent  asks  “What  can  we  do?”  The 
remedy  lies  not  in  organization  so  much  as  in  individual 
action,  which  can  be  applied  by  any  one  who  has  con- 
victions and  the  will  to  stand  by  them  consistently. 
America  is  crowded  with  societies  and  associations  to 
discourage  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  which  come 
together  moved  by  a common  impulse  with  much  enthu- 
siasm, which  organize,  collect  dues,  send  out  member- 
ship appeals,  appoint  officers  and  an  executive  commit- 
tee, and  promptly  become  moribund  or  ineffective,  except 
in  the  collection  of  more  dues  and  the  perpetuation  of 
officers. 

The  purifying  waters  of  the  River  Jordan  flow  by 
the  doors  of  any  one  who  chooses  to  bathe  in  them.  The 
editors  of  America  will  awake  to  their  just  responsi- 
bilities toward  the  public  when  the  readers  of  America 
exercise  discrimination  in  their  choice  of  the  periodicals 
they  take ; more  generally  and  promptly,  when  the  adver- 
tisers of  America  cease  to  consider  circulation  as  the  sole 
qualification  upon  which  their  favors  depend  and  insist 
on  carefully  looking  into  the  character  and  meaning  of 
the  literature  they  pay  for  disseminating. 

If  each  reader  will  refuse  longer  to  accept  and  pay 
for  a periodical  engaged  in  openly  or  covertly  encour- 
aging dangerous,  seditious  or  demoralizing  standards, 
whether  moral,  social  or  political,  the  effect  will  imme- 
diately be  felt  by  its  editor,  who  will  very  promptly 
realize  that  he  cannot  afford  to  disregard  the  sound  con- 
victions of  his  readers,  and  however  he  may  affect  indif- 
ference, he  is  certain  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  his 
policy  is  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  himself  and 
his  publishers. 

If  the  individual  reader  will  have  the  courage  to 
revolt  and  refuse  longer  to  pay  money  to  aid  in  the 
circulation  of  literature  which  he  considers  false  and 
harmful  in  its  tendencies,  regardless  of  the  pretext 
under  which  it  is  given  publicity,  the  aggregate  result 


will  be  effective  and  salutary,  for  without  the  support 
of  the  right-minded,  clear  and  clean  thinking  public  of 
this  country  no  publication  can  long  continue  to  exist. 
Even  the  American  advertiser,  the  most  indifferent  of  all 
classes  to  the  moral  value  of  the  money  he  spends  so 
generously,  will  not  use  for  his  purposes  a discredited 
publication  which  has  lost  the  support  of  its  former  sub- 
scribers and  readers.  The  Bellman  gives  this  answer  to 
the  question  asked  as  the  best  solution  he  knows.  For 
himself  he  solicits  neither  subscribers  nor  advertisers, 
having  long  since  become  entirely  indifferent  as  to 
whether  the  great  American  public  heeds  the  sound  of 
his  bell  or  otherwise,  being  content  to  go  on  his  own  unob- 
trusive way  oblivious  of  support,  applause,  or  condemna- 
tion. 


GENERAL  WOOD’S  PROGRAMME 


If  public  feeling  were  ever  accurately  measured  by 
manifestations  of  applause,  there  would  be  very  little 
doubt  that  the  United  States  is  heartily  in  favor  of  some 
such  form  of  universal  military  training  as  the  one  advo- 
cated by  Major  General  Leonard  Wood.  Wherever  he 
goes,  he  has  only  to  utter  the  magic  word  “preparedness” 
to  bring  his  audiences  to  their  feet;  and  his  descriptions 
of  a nation  of  young  men  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  are 
welcomed  with  vociferous  delight.  It  is,  however,  by 
no  means  evident  that  the  men  and  women  who  go  to  hear 
General  Wood  are  really  representative  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  American  people,  or  even  that,  in  many  cases,  their 
enthusiasm  would  carry  them  further  than  the  mere 
demonstration  of  approval. 

For  example,  at  a recent  meeting  at  which  General 
Wood  spoke,  one  of  the  most  conspicuously  enthusiastic 
of  his  auditors  was  a man  who  had,  only  a few  days 
before,  tried  through  political  channels  to  secure  the  dis- 
charge from  the  National  Guard  of  all  of  his  employees 
enlisted  therein,  on  the  ground,  as  his  letter  stated,  that 
“the  war  was  over,  and  their  services  were  thus  no  longer 
needed.” 
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There  is  remarkably  little  clear  thinking  about  uni- 
versal military  training,  either  among  those  who  believe 
in  it  or  those  in  opposition.  The  average  army  officer  is 
peculiarly  ill  fitted  to  give  a reasonable  answer,  because 
of  his  natural  j^rejudice.  Of  course  he  wants  to  see  the 
service  built  up  and  maintained;  he  knows  from  experi- 
ence the  weakness  of  the  volunteer  system,  and  he  is 
bound  to  believe  in  the  merits  of  a plan  which  will  give 
him,  as  material  to  work  with,  all  the  able-bodied  young 
men  of  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  determined 
enemies  of  the  universal  system,  as  a rule,  know  very 
little  about  the  alternative  method,  and  argue  about 
“militarism”  in  a way  which  shows  an  utter  confusion 
of  the  mechanism  of  maintaining  an  army  with  the  spirit 
of  military  domination  over  civil  rights. 

General  Wood  stands,  in  this  discussion,  in  an  excep- 
tional position.  He  is  an  army  officer,  but  he  is  likewise 
a man  of  wide  interests  and  experience.  As  a university 
man  and  a doctor,  as  an  administrator  and  a public 
leader,  he  brings  to  his  work  in  the  military  profession 
an  unusual  breadth  of  vision.  In  his  statements  of  what 
he  considers  best  for  the  army,  he  may  be  counted  on  not 
to  ignore  the  welfare  of  the  people  on  whom  the  army 
depends.  His  appeal  in  behalf  of  universal  military 
training  must,  therefore,  receive  a kind  of  consideration 
to  which  the  arguments  of  the  extremists  on  either  side 
are  by  no  means  entitled. 

That  the  United  States  must  maintain  some  sort  of 
a military  force  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic,  no  matter 
what  the  developments  of  the  immediate  future  may  be. 
Federal  police  and  garrison  duty  at  home,  and  the  ad- 
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ministration  and  protection  of  distant  possessions,  com- 
bine to  demand  a considerable  force.  With  the  League 
of  Nations  comes  the  need  for  troops  in  order  that  Amer- 
ica may  bear  its  just  share  of  the  world’s  burden;  with- 
out it  there  would  be  the  necessity  for  a vastly  greater 
number  of  soldiers  to  maintain  the  national  position  and 
safeguard  the  country’s  wealth. 

How  large  this  force  must  be  is  a vastly  more  com- 
plicated problem.  The  recent  war  has  so  altered  the 
entire  conception  of  military  operations  that  the  phrase 
“a  large  army”  no  longer  has  anything  like  the  same 
meaning  it  had  five  years  ago.  Certainly,  however,  a 
force  of  the  strength  of  the  American  pre-war  army  is  no 
more  adequate  today  than  it  was  then.  The  present  na- 
tional defense  act  provides  a maximum  for  the  enlisted 
strength  of  the  line  of  the  regular  army  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  men,  “except  in  the  event  of 
actual  or  threatened  war,”  with  a National  Guard  of  not 
more  than  approximately  four  hundred  thousand  men. 
Pending  legislation  proposes  to  raise  the  strength  of  the 
regular  army  to  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  perhaps  five 
hundred,  thousand  men. 

Except  in  time  of  war,  the  United  States  has  never 
been  able,  through  voluntary  enlistment,  to  maintain  an 
army  of  much  over  a hundred  thousand,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  for  believing  that  it  will  be  able  to 
do  so  now.  A parallel  is  to  be  found  in  jury  duty,  which 
pays  much  better  than  military  service,  and  which  is  much 
less  exacting;  yet  no  one  would  maintain  that  the  courts 
could  possibly  secure  juries  made  up  of  anything  but 
hoboes  if  the  service  were  not  compulsory.  The  volun- 
tary system  is  incomparably  the  best,  if  it  will  work,  but 
nothing  in  the  national  history  gives  any  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  an  adequate  first-line  army,  with  an  effective 
reserve,  can  ever  be  maintained  in  such  a way. 

This  leaves  as  alternatives  the  selective  draft  and 
universal  service.  The  selective  system  is  admirable  for 
an  emergency,  but  its  dangers  as  a permanent  institu- 
tion are  almost  limitless.  The  man  who  is  drafted  is 
thereby  handicapped,  at  least  in  his  own  estimation,  as 
compared  with  his  fellow  who  escapes  the  duty.  Chances 
for  blunders,  injustice  and  fraud  are  manifold. 

Against  any  system  of  universal  military  training 
may  be  brought  the  argument  of  expense,  in  time  and 
money.  If  the  training  were  to  be  modeled  on  that  of 
the  old  army,  this  would  be  almost  unanswerable;  it 
would  be  little  short  of  criminal  wastefulness  to  condemn 
every  able-bodied  young  man  to  several  months  of  bar- 
rack-room  futility  and  mechanical  drill.  The  training  of 
real  soldiers,  however,  is  a very  different  affair  from  this. 
It  involves  education,  with  immense  opportunities  for 
those  who  are  mentally  fitted  to  go  ahead.  It  means  that 
the  properly  trained  recruit  comes  out  a better  man,  men- 
tally, physically  and  morally,  than  he  was  when  he  went 
in.  If  this  can  actually  be  carried  out  in  practice,  there 
is  certainly  no  waste  in  providing  such  an  education  for 
every  young  American. 

General  Wood’s  plan,  as  he  has  outlined  it,  is  based 
on  such  an  educational  system  as  this.  The  men  are  to 
be  drilled,  of  course,  but  above  all  else  they  are  to  be 
taught.  He  sees  universal  military  training  as  a great 
national  school,  which,  in  fitting  men  to  be  soldiers,  like- 
wise trains  them  to  be  better  citizens. 

Such  a programme  depends  absolutely  on  the  manner 
of  its  execution.  If  universal  military  training  is  adopt- 
ed, and  its  control  is  intrusted  to  drillmasters,  the  results 
will  certainly  be  disastrous.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
government  can  proceed  wisely,  and  make  the  army  a 
vast  training  school  in  which  every  young  man  will  learn 
the  true  meaning  of  discipline  and  respect  for  authority. 


will  find  out  the  importance  of  taking  proper  care  of  his 
health  and  the  right  way  to  do  it,  and  will  train  his 
mind  and  his  muscles  in  work  which  is  of  value  to  the 
civilian  as  well  as  the  soldier,  then  the  universal  system 
will  supplement  admirably  the  present  programme  of 
public  education. 

THE  DISPARAGING  BOUNDERS 

A Canadian  newspaper,  the  Simcoe  Reformer,  in 
quoting  The  Bellman  concerning  the  “Busy,  Boastful 
Blighters”  in  the  United  States  who  are  bragging  about 
“winning  the  war,”  and  trying  to  detract  from  the  repu- 
tation of  other  nations,  says: 

“When  this  chorus  of  self-praise  started  to  the  south 
of  us,  we  comforted  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  the 
United  States  troops  would  soon  be  home  again.  And 
when  they  were  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  they  would 
do  justice  to  their  brethren  in  arms  of  the  other  allied 
nations,  and  effectually  silence  those  of  their  home- 
staying  fellow-citizens  guilty  of  distorting  the  truth. 
We  note  that  The  Bellman  still  cherishes  this  idea.  We 
cannot.  A great  many  United  States  soldiers  are  at 
home.  The  modest  ones,  naturally,  are  not  heard  from, 
but  there  appears  to  have  been  a wonderful  number  of 
Etienne  Gerards  among  them,  if  United  States  news- 
papers are  to  be  believed.” 

The  Reformer  then  proceeds  in  support  of  its  con- 
tention to  quote  from  the  Toronto  Star,  which  has  re- 
ceived clippings  from  the  Syracuse,  New  York,  Journal, 
giving  the  views  of  one  Sergeant  Morris  Talcott  of  that 
town,  returning  soldier,  who  declares  that  “the  English 
soldiers  were  no  fighters  and  couldn’t,  wouldn’t  and 
didn’t  know  how  to  fight,”  who  apparently  believes  that 
C company  from  Syracuse,  New  York,  did  most  of  the 
fighting  that  was  done  in  Europe,  and  who  “denounces 
British  rations,  British  canteens,  British  censorship  of 
the  mails  and  everything  British,  except  that  he  admits 
the  artillery  did  good  work.” 

The  Bellman  must  protest  against  citing  the  case  of 
Sergeant  Morris  Talcum,  or  Talcott,  or  whatever  his 
name  is,  as  typical,  and  must  hold  that  it  is  a bit  childish 
for  the  Toronto  Star  to  publish,  as  in  any  way  signifi- 
cant, the  vaporings  of  this  obviously  ignorant  soldier, 
who  evidently  has  a bad  attack  of  Anglophobia  due  to 
some  purely  personal  grouch,  as  interpreted  by  his  credu- 
lous townsman,  the  reporter  of  the  Syracuse  paper. 

More  regrettable  than  the  chatterings  of  such  an 
obscure  and  ignorant  person,  who  belittles  himself  when 
he  disparages  the  valor  of  his  companions  in  arms,  are 
the  utterances  of  certain  American  politicians  who  go 
about  making  speeches  concerning  the  war  and  America’s 
part  in  it,  and,  seeking  to  gain  popularity  and  votes  for 
themselves,  speak  contemptuously  of  French  and  British 
soldiers,  not  knowing  that  by  so  doing  they  are  making 
themselves  most  unpopular. 

One  of  these,  a Minnesota  congressman,  recently 
delivered  himself  before  an  association  of  business  men 
in  his  home  town,  and  while  lauding  the  American  sol- 
dier to  the  skies  made  some  remarks  about  the  British 
and  French  which  were  basely  untrue;  this  little  speech, 
which  he  fatuously  imagined  would  make  friends  for  him, 
is  very  apt  to  cost  him  his  place  in  Congress  at  the  next 
election,  so  greatly  does  such  unjustified  disparagement 
of  the  allies  excite  the  indignation  of  intelligent  Ameri- 
cans. 

Canadian  newspapers  should  not  endeavor  to  make  a 
summer  out  of  one  swallow,  nor  mountains  out  of  mole- 
hills. The  Bellman  repeats  that  the  returning  American 
soldier  is  not  a braggart  or  a boaster,  although  local 
newspapers  may  exploit  him  injudiciously,  and  least  of 
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all  is  he  disposed  to  belittle  the  splendid  heroism  and  the 
magnificent  fighting  qualities  of  the  allied  armies ; more- 
over, he  will  not  encourage  or  tolerate  their  disparage- 
ment. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  American  soldiers  are  mod- 
est and  humble-minded,  and  not  disposed  to  talk  much 
about  their  part  in  the  war.  The  common  complaint  is 
that  they  are  so  reticent.  Occasionally  one  is  found  who 
struts  and  is  garrulous  over  his  own  achievements  or 
those  of  his  comrades,  and  usually  upon  closer  examina- 
tion it  is  discovered  that  he  does  not  stand  particularly 
well  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellows. 

There  is  a little  book  called  “Explaining  the  British- 
ers,” written  by  an  American,  Frederick  W.  Wile,  late 
of  La  Porte,  Indiana,  and  subsequently  a newspaper  man 
in  London.  It  was  published  in  London  last  autumn  by 
William  Heinemann,  and  it  should  be  read  by  the  “Busy, 
Boastful  Blighters”  to  whom  The  Bellman  has  referred. 
It  would  give  them  some  information,  absolutely  au- 
thentic, which  would  cork  them  up  from  now  until  the 
day  of  judgment,  when  bragging  liars  will  surely  “get 
theirs.” 


THE  GHOST  OF  IMPERIALISM 

The  American  imperialist  might  well  have  been  sup- 
posed so  dead  as  to  leave  no  troublesome  wraith,  but  it 
appears  otherwise  from  an  examination  of  the  public  dis- 
cussion that  greeted  the  recent  plea  for  Philippine  inde- 
pendence. I rom  the  clamor  that  arose  to  welcome  the 
delegation  of  forty  prominent  Filipinos  who  brought 
their  petition  to  America,  there  was  audible  very  little 
encouragement;  opposed  to  the  feeble  half  dozen  voices 
that  spoke  timidly  for  granting  immediate  independence 
there  was  a formidable  chorus  of  refusal. 

This  opposition  of  views  was  to  be  expected,  but  there 
is  ground  for  real  amazement  in  the  fact  that  a handful 
of  newspapers  had  the  hardihood  to  drag  forth  senti- 
ments manifestly  denying  to  the  Philippines  even  an  ulti- 
mate autonomy.  The  New  York  Evening  Mail,  for  ex- 
ample, states  with  emphasis  that  there  are  “two  very 
good  reasons  why  we  cannot  afford  to  give  up  the  Philip- 
pines,” namely:  “we  cannot  set  them  adrift,  to  be  gobbled 
up  as  Formosa  has  been  gobbled  up,  as  Korea  has  been 
gobbled  up,  as  a considerable  part  of  Manchuria  has 
been  gobbled  up — or  to  lapse  back  into  savagery  and  in- 
ternecine warfare.  We  cannot  abandon  our  ‘new  fron- 
tiers in  the  far  Pacific.’  Either  of  these  two  reasons  is 
compelling  enough  to  govern  our  policy  toward  the  Phil- 
ippines.” 

This  is  a reincarnation  of  the  grand  old  American 
imperialism,  which  received  its  definition  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  McKinley  and  Bryan;  prevailing  as 
the  chief  political  issue  in  1900,  it  continued  to  thrive 
until  the  congressional  legislation  of  1916  which  defi- 
nitely stated  the  government’s  policy  of  granting  com- 
plete independence  as  soon  as  the  Filipinos  have  estab- 
lished a stable  government. 

It  has  come  to  be  more  or  less  of  a habit  to  assume 
that  the  war  has  wrought  general  changes  in  the  stuff  of 
public  affairs.  America’s  championship  of  the  rights  of 
small  nations,  and  her  vigorous  approval'  of  the  idea  of 
self-determination  for  the  emancipated  peoples  in  the 
war  zone,  would  seem  to  lead  naturally  to  the  assumption 
that  America  herself  was  forever  done  with  imperialism. 

It  is  easier,  however,  for  a lawmaker  to  legislate  for 
his  neighbor  than  to  enforce  the  statute  upon  himself. 
What  seems  indisputable  to  the  American  in  the  policy 
of  generally  emancipating  the  small  nations  of  Europe 
may  appear  to  him,  owing  to  that  maligned  abstraction 
known  as  human  nature,  in  a wholly  different  complexion 


when  the  princqffe  is  applied  to  himself.  How  simple, 
from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  make  Ireland,  Egypt, 
India,  the  African  colonies,  and  the  various  minor  de- 
pendencies of  Europe  and  Asia  independent;  but  yet  how 
abhorrent  to  the  same  minds  may  be  the  thought  of  inde- 
pendent P orto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 

This,  of  course,  is  to  state  a general  principle,  and 
does  not  take  into  account  the  merits  of  the  argument 
against  denying  to  the  Filipinos  their  claim  for  immedi- 
ate independence.  This  position  is  doubtless  a reason- 
able one,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  islands;  the 
uncomfortable  irritation  is  caused  by  the  present-day 
spawn  of  the  old  imperialism.  This  brood  is  offensive, 
not  only  for  the  reason  already  stated,  namely,  that  it  is 
not  willing  to  apply  to  itself  the  practice  it  prescribes 
for  others,  but  because  it  is  wholly  out  of  step  with  the 
new  idea  of  international  relations  embodied  in  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Indeed,  this  offense  is  not  confined  to  those  who  open- 
ly or  by  intimation  declare  against  ultimate  independence 
for  the  Philippines,  but  is  likewise  a misdemeanor  of 
many  of  those  who  speak  only  for  a further  period  of 
delay.  These  disputants  base  their  arguments  iDrinci- 
Pally  upon  the  fear  that  the  emancipated  Filipinos  would 
speedily  be  pounced  upon  by  a predatory  Japan.  This 
implies  a conviction  that  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
is  designed  to  insure  the  integrity  of  small  nations,  is 
doomed  to  failure. 

Although  such  an  attitude  is  inexcusable,  there  is 
much  logic  in  the  more  reasonable  notion  of  many  of  the 
advocates  of  delay  that,  until  the  efficacy  of  the  League 
of  Nations  is  proved,  it  would  be  wise  to  consign  to  it  no 
more  burdens  than  are  absolutely  necessary.  There  is  no 
injustice  to  remedy  in  the  Philippines,  therefore  there  is 
no  urgency  in  their  case ; the  people  have  no  grievance 
against  the  United  States,  and  they  are  already  prac- 
tically self-governing. 

The  schooling  of  the  Filipinos  in  free  government 
has  been  one  of  the  shortest  and  most  successful  ever 
undertaken.  As  recently  as  1902  their  administrative 
machinery  virtually  was  created  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  1907  an  elective  assembly  was  estab- 
lished, forming  the  lower  house  for  a legislature  of  which 
the  upper  branch  was  provided  by  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission. Filipinos  were  brought  into  government  activi- 
ties under  this  arrangement  as  generally  and  as  rapidly 
as  conditions  warranted,  first  as  secretaries  and  agents, 
and  later  in  something  resembling  executive  capacity. 
Three  years  ago  Congress  substituted  for  the  Philippine 
Commission  a Senate  of  twenty-four  elected  members,  to 
place  the  entire  government  of  the  islands  in  the  hands 
of  whomsoever  the  Filipino  electorate  should  choose,  leav- 
ing only  a veto  power  in  the  hands,  first,  of  the  governor 
general,  and,  ultimately,  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

To  date  this  arrangement  has  worked  exceedingly 
well,  but  to  the  conservative  student  of  government  the 
experiment  has  not  been  carried  sufficiently  far  to  insure 
its  permanent  success.  There  are  many  problems  to  be 
worked  out,  phases  of  the  great  work  begun  by  the  United 
States  seventeen  years  ago,  notably  the  programme  of 
education,  upon  which  the  venture  of  free  government 
among  the  Filipinos  must  ultimately  rest  its  fortunes. 

The  promise,  however,  is  good ; and,  with  the  League 
of  Nations  insuring  the  islanders  against  hostile  inter- 
ference from  without  when  their  adventure  in  independ- 
ence is  finally  begun,  the  unregenerated  imperialist  will 
find  himself  alienated  in  fact,  as  he  is  today  morally 
isolated,  from  the  enlightened  ojDinion  of  his  times  and  of 
his  fellow-men. 
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Out  of  the  confusion  of  re- 
ports from  Paris,  the  outstand- 
ing fact  remains  that  the  differ- 
ences and  difficulties  are  being 
steadily  overcome,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  is  apparently 
drawing  daily  nearer.  Of 
course,  not  every  one  is  going  to 
be  satisfied  by  the  final  terms ; but,  as  M.  Clemenceau 
is  reported  to  have  said  the  other  day,  ‘‘it  is  a good 
peace.”  The  indications  now  are  that  the  whole  matter 
will  have  been  settled  by  June  1,  which,  considering  the 
enormous  scope  of  the  problems  involved,  means  ex- 
traordinarily rapid  work  on  the  part  of  the  delegates. 

The  Italian  difficulty  appears  to  be  well  on  the  way 
to  settlement,  with  the  return  of  the  Italian  delegation 
to  Paris  assured.  As  a grand-stand  play,  which  seems 
to  have  been  its  real  nature,  it  was  hardly  a success. 
Just  what  sort  of  a compromise  has  been  arrived  at  has 
not  been  fully  explained,  but  it  appears  that  Fiume  is 
to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  League  for  a period  of  years, 
its  final  disposition  to  be  left  to  the  League  itself  to 
decide. 


Herein,  incidentally,  is  a striking  proof  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  the  creation  of  the  League  as  a fore- 
runner to  any  sort  of  peace.  The  Fiume  question  is  char- 
acteristic of  many  others  which  would  have  demanded 
final  settlement  before  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  could  be  indorsed  “Ref. 
to  L.  of  N.  ’ and  so  put  out  of  the  way  for  the  present. 
Admitting  the  absolute  necessity  for  arriving  at  a definite 
peace  as  soon  as  possible,  this  system  of  postponing 
various  troublesome  questions  is  entirely  justifiable,  and 
indeed  the  only  way  in  which  immediate  results  can  be 
attained. 


The  kindred  question  of  Shantung  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a vast  amount  of  loose  talk  on  the  part  of  news- 
paper correspondents,  who  have  chosen  to  see  in  the 
plan  adopted  a complete  surrender  to  Japan.  The  facts, 
as  officially  announced,  indicate  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Japan  receives  for  a short  time  the  rights  held  by  Ger- 
many in  this  region,  and  solemnly  engages  to  turn  the 
whole  peninsula  back  to  China  when  so  directed  by  the 
League.  In  other  words,  Japan  is  really  acting  as  the 
League’s  mandatary.  Why  this  should  have  been  so  gen- 
erally interpreted  as  a “surrender”  to  Japan  is  inexpli- 
cable except  on  the  ground  of  Japanophobia,  a disease 
common  among  American  newspaper  men,  who  caught  it 
from  William  Randolph  Hearst. 


BOLSHEVISM  GETTING  BEATEN 


Meanwhile,  the  Bolshevik  movement  in  Europe  ap- 
pears to  be  falling  on  evil  days.  In  southern  Germany 
the  government  forces  have  everywhere  been  reported 
victorious  over  the  radicals,  and  Munich  is  once  again  in 
the  hands  of  the  majority  party.  The  soviet  government 
in  Hungary  seems  to  be  in  a very  bad  way,  with  collapse 
imminent,  and  the  king  of  Roumania,  at  the  head  of  a 
mixed  army  of  allies,  either  in  Budapest  or  close  to  it. 
Finally,  the  Bolsheviki  of  Russia  have  been  reported  de- 
feated on  various  fronts,  and  it  has  been  rumored,  though 
not  officially  confirmed,  that  the  Finns  have  actually 
seized  Petrograd. 


All  these  reports  mean,  in  substance,  that  the  Bol- 
shevik movement  is  rapidly  discovering  that  neither  war 
nor  government  can  be  carried  on  without  organization 
and  food.  The  actual  extent  to  which  the  movement  in 
Russia  and  central  Europe  has  weakened  cannot  be  de- 
termined from  the  fragmentary  reports,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  radicals  are  in  very  serious  difficulties,  and  that 
the  return  of  more  normal  and  substantial  governments 
in  the  regions  chiefly  affected  is  drawing  rapidly  nearer. 

Canada’s  industrial  measures 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  usually  in  the  forefront 
in  dealing  with  problems  of  domestic  import,  is  making 
notable  progress  toward  composing  the  great  industrial 
unrest  that  is  manifest  there  no  less  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  labor  situation  has  been  acute  through- 
out the  war,  and  there  have  been  serious  strikes  and 
threatened  interruptions  of  war  industry.  Since  the 
armistice,  Bolshevism  has  made  its  appearance  in  a form 
equally  as  virulent  as  on  this  side  of  the  border  line, 
Canada’s  population  containing  a similar  proportion  of 
foreign  elements,  well  known  to  be  the  principal  breed- 
ing-grounds of  Bolshevism  in  this  hemisphere. 

Canadian  labor,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been 
greatly  corrupted  by  the  germ  of  the  Russian  disorder, 
and  has  shown  itself  earnestly  desirable  to  reach  a speedy 
understanding  with  capital.  The  minister  of  labor  re- 
ported recently  that  the  government’s  labor  programme 
had  been  given  generous  support  by  the  unions;  in  fact, 
the  attitude  of  labor  seems  to  have  reflected  the  genuine 
tone  of  conciliation  and  co-operation  evinced  both  by  the 
government  and  the  employers. 

Under  the  administration’s  plan  of  adjustment  a com- 
mission, whose  membership  was  designed  to  command  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  is  surveying  the  labor  situation 
in  all  centers  of  industry;  it  will  report  its  findings  be- 
fore May  15,  together  with  recommendations,  and  with 
these  as  a basis  the  government  promises  to  evolve  a 
policy  for  the  promotion  of  real  harmony  in  the  Domin- 
ion’s industrial  world. 

The  basis  toward  which  the  government  will  work  is 
that  of  joint  control.  The  minister  of  labor,  Senator 
Gideon  Robertson,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
principle  can  be  adopted  in  a measure  satisfactory  both 
to  employer  and  employee.  In  a recent  statement  to  the 
Canadian  senate  Mr.  Robertson  said  he  did  not  ignore 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  easier  to  bring  about  joint  con- 
trol in  some  industries  than  in  others,  but  he  was  quite 
definite  concerning  the  point  that,  wherever  it  was  insti- 
tuted, it  would  at  once  result  in  increased  production. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  RAIL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Peruvian  government  has  undertaken  the  con- 
struction of  a railway  line  which  will  make  possible  trans- 
portation between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  across 
the  widest  part  of  South  America.  Callao,  on  the  Pa- 
cific, will  be  in  communication  by  rail,  when  the  road  is 
completed,  with  ports  on  the  Amazon  River.  This  project 
is  one  of  many  that  are  in  prospect  for  the  southern 
American  continent,  and  it  is  probable  that  not  many 
years  will  elapse  before  the  few  remaining  connecting 
links  necessary  to  give  all-rail  communication  between 
the  two  Americas  will  be  supplied. 

japan’s  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE 

Concerted  efforts  are  being  made  by  Japanese  com- 
mercial interests  for  a wide  extension  of  trade  in  South 
America.  Agents  have  been  very  active  there  since  the 
war  ended,  and  Japanese  firms,  with  the  aid  of  new 
steamship  lines,  enjoying  government  support,  have  be- 
gun an  extensive  interchange  of  manufactured  goods  and " 
raw  materials. 
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IN  a sky-lit  log  cabin  in  Montana  a man  who  lias  been 
a cowboy,  a trapper,  and  an  Indian  by  adoption,  is 
painting  a history  of  the  vanished  West.  He  is 
painting  the  old  West  as  it  was,  for  a generation  to  whom 
it  will  be  only  a tradition.  Among  artists  and  connois- 
seurs Charles  M.  Russell  is  the  greatest  living  painter 
of  the  West.  Among  the  people  of  the  West,  he  is  one 
of  the  few  who  understand  and  portray  them  as  they  are. 
When  his  last  picture  is  painted  this  country  will  have  a 
colorful,  authoritative  history  on  canvas  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque phase  of  life  it  ever  has  known. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  pictured  story  was  flung  off 
carelessly  and  unconsciously  by  the  artist  at  the  close  of 
the  winter-long  blizzard  of  ’86  and  ’87,  the  famous  year 
in  which  all  the  cowmen  on  the  ranges  “went  broke.” 
From  the  first  stormy  fall  of  snow  until  the  last  snow- 
filled  March  wind  there  was  one  continuous  blizzard. 

On  the  Bar-R  ranch  in  the  Judith  Basin  of  Montana 
the  foreman  had  been  asked  in  the  early  spring  to  make  a 
report  to  one  of  the  owners  who  lived  in  Helena, 
sat  in  the  cabin  at  the  home 
ranch  with  half  a dozen  or 
more  cowboys  and  tried  to 
frame  a letter  that  would  tell 
adequately  of  the  devasta- 
tion that  had  been  wrought. 

“What’ll  I tell  him, boys?” 
he  asked,  finally,  with  a de- 
spairing oath,  “that’ll  make 
him  understand?  The  old 
man  seems  to  think  lie’s  got 
a bunch  of  cows.” 

“The  Buckskin  Kid,”  sit- 
ting quietly  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  his  long,  tawny 
hair  hanging  over  his  eyes, 
tossed  over  a card  on  which 
he  had  been  scribbling  with 
pen  and  ink. 


“Send  that  along  with  your  letter,”  he  suggested, 
indifferently. 

The  foreman  looked  at  the  pen-and-ink  sketch,  and 
smiled.  “I  don’t  know’s  I need  write  any  letter,”  he 
said.  “This  says  it  all.” 

So  the  card  was  sent  to  the  “old  man”  in  Helena  as 
a formal  report.  It  showed  one  gaunt,  emaciated  steer 
humped  up  against  a cold  gray  background,  and  in  the 
near  distance  two  wolves  waiting  for  the  end.  Below 
was  the  caption:  “The  Last  of  Five  Thousand.” 

Today  the  little  sketch,  authoritatively  signed,  is  the 
prized  property  of  a retired  cattle  king  in  Philadelphia, 
and  will  go  eventually,  by  the  terms  of  his  will,  to  the 
Historical  Society  of  Montana  as  the  first  recognized 
work  of  the  only  cowboy  artist  on  whom  the  West  itself — 
the  composite  West  of  cowboys,  Indians,  and  pioneers — 
has  bestowed  its  approval. 

In  later  years  London,  accustomed  to  looking  at  art 
and  life  through  a fog,  caviled  at  Charlie  Russell’s  color- 
ing. But  London  never  saw  the  sun  set  in  Montana  nor 

the  moon  rise  over  an  Indian 
village.  It  never  saw  the 
dazzling  gold  sunlight  of  a 
western  high  altitude  nor  the 
Rockies  rising  purple  and 
pale  rose  in  the  distance. 
But  the  West  knows,  and  the 
West  has  accepted  Charlie 
Russell  and  his  work  as  its 
very  own. 

His  Indian  pictures  tell  of 
the  old-time  life,  habits,  and 
customs  of  the  red  men  be- 
fore they  began  living  in 
frame  houses  and  bargaining 
over  their  allotted  lands. 
They  tell  of  forgotten  rites 
and  traditions  and  primitive 
ways.  One  of  the  most 
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charming  shows  a little  band  of  Indians 
signaling  across  far  country  with  a 
small  glass  held  up  in  the  sunlight. 

Another  shows  the  old  signal  fires  of  the 
red  men.  The  story  of  an  Indian  attack 
on  an  emigrant  train  is  told  in  a vivid 
picture.  In  one  canvas,  entitled  “His 
Wealth,”  a proud  old  brave  rides  at  the 
head  of  his  little  cavalcade  of  squaws 
trailing  their  tepee  poles,  children, 
horses  and  dogs.  There  are  many  of 
these  Indian  pictures,  and  their  histori- 
cal value  cannot  be  estimated  by  this 
generation. 

Charlie  Russell’s  little  western  horses 
are  said  to  be  the  only  ones  on  canvas 
that  show  the  straight,  uncurved  line  of 
the  neck  peculiar  to  the  broncho,  which 
has  kept  through  all  its  wild  life  of 
hardships  the  rare  characteristics  of  its 
strain  of  Arab.  The  broncho  is  the 
grandchild  of  the  little  Mexican  pony 
and  the  Arabian  steed  brought  into 
Mexico  by  the  Spaniards.  He  is  unlike 
any  other  horse  in  both  build  and  tem- 
perament, and  he  has  found  his  most 
sympathetic  delineator  in  the  cowboy 
artist. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  his  can- 
vases, both  artistically  and  historically, 
is  his  mural  decoration  in  the  state  Cap- 
itol at  Helena,  Montana.  It  shows  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  exploring  party  in 
council  with  a band  of  Ootlashoot  In- 
dians at  Ross’s  Hole,  a famous  Indian 
watering-place  in  the  Bitter  Root  coun- 
try, where  the  explorers  came  to  the  end 
of  their  Shoshone  guide’s  knowledge, 
and  stopped  to  learn  of  the  farther  trails 
and  mountain  passes  from  the  Ootla- 
shoots.  Lewis  and  Clark  stand  ahead 
of  their  party,  with  their  Shoshone 
guide  before  them,  talking  in  the  sign  language  to  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ootlashoots.  Not  far  away  Saca- 
jawea,  the  Indian  woman  who  travelled  with  the  party, 
is  seated  on  the  ground.  The  Negro,  York,  is  in  the 
background  holding  the  horses.  From  their  camp  of 
buffalo-skin  lodges  the  Indians  are  coming  toward  the 
white  men.  They  wear  fringed  and  painted  robes  of 
buffalo  hide  and  buckskin,  decorated  with  feathers  and 
porcupine  quills. 

In  the  group  of  Indian  horses  and  riders  in  the  fore- 
ground is  an  Appaloosa  pony  with  its  distinct  symmet- 
rical spots,  a pinto  or  calico  horse,  the  typical  roan  of  the 
plains,  and  the  “glass-eyed”  white  pony  that  was  “good 
medicine”  to  the  red  man.  A human  scalp  dangling  from 
the  neck  of  the  white  horse  denotes  the  “medicine”  of 
luck  to  the  owner.  A trio  of  the  half-domesticated  wolves 
that  were  the  dogs  of  the  old  plains  Indians  are  an  in- 
teresting bit  in  the  picture. 

In  the  background  are  snow-capped  mountain  peaks 
half  hidden  by  rain  mists  rising  from  the  valley.  Above 
them  are  clouds  glorified  by  the  gold  and  crimson  of  the 
sunset. 

Charlie  Russell  has  kept  his  western  atmosphere  in 
his  work  to  an  unusual  degree,  because  he  never  has  for- 
saken the  West.  He  keeps  his  soft  hat  and  his  fringed 
cowboy  sash  of  dull  red,  and  his  home  in  the  West.  No 
amount  of  prosperity  ever  has  lured  him  to  pavements 
and  white  lights,  away  from  the  plains  and  mountains, 
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the  Indian  reservations  and  old  cattle  ranges.  He  has 
lived  his  life  and  painted  his  pictures  in  the  West,  and, 
when  painting  took  the  place  of  cow  punching  as  a com- 
mon daily  business,  he  made  his  workshop  as  western 
as  a wigwam. 

In  Great  Falls,  where  he  lives  and  does  most  of  his 
work,  he  has  a log  cabin  studio  adjoining  his  residence. 
It  has  buffalo,  bear,  and  wolf  skins  on  the  floor,  and 
heads  of  wild  animals  and  Indian  curios  on  the  walls, 
with  a few  of  his  unframed  paintings.  The  big  easel, 
with  the  picture  on  which  he  is  working,  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  cabin,  under  the  skylight  in  the  raftered 
ceiling,  between  the  door  and  the  wide  open  fireplace. 

In  the  summer,  Charlie  Russell  moves  his  studio  with 
his  family — his  wife  and  small  son — to  “Bull  Head 
Lodge,”  his  summer  home  in  Glacier  Park,  where  he  has 
a studio  log  cabin  in  which,  from  midsummer  until  the 
cold  drives  the  family  home  in  the  fall,  he  paints  indus- 
triously every  morning  before  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
awake.  The  studio  and  living  cabins  stand  in  a wild 
evergreen  forest  on  the  banks  of  Lake  McDonald.  They 
are  reached  by  a winding  trail  punctuated  by  log  steps 
when  these  seem  necessary,  and  ornamented  by  little 
carved  wooden  men  with  shaggy  beards  of  gray  forest 
moss,  with  whose  creation  Mr.  Russell  amuses  himself. 

Mr.  Russell’s  pictures  have  been  exhibited  in  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States  and  in  London.  They 
hang  on  the  walls  of  art  lovers  from  San  Francisco  to 
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Mr.  Russell’s  Cabin  at  Lake  McDonald,  in  Glacier  Park 


New  York,  and  his  own  people  in  Great  Falls  pay  large 
sums  for  them.  “The  Last  Stand,”  which  was  raffled  for 
three  hundred  dollars  in  1899,  was  sold  in  1915  to  a 
Great  Falls  banker  for  five  thousand. 

The  log  cabin  workshop  in  the  wilderness  seems  a 
far  cry  from  the  paved  streets  and  brick  walls  of  the  city 
where  the  artist  was  born ; but  it  is  the  realization  of  an 
ambition  that  dates  back  farther  than  the  man  himself 
can  remember. 

Charlie  Russell  was  born  in  St.  Louis  in  1865,  and 
his  father  tells  of  how,  before  he  was  four  years  old,  he 
modeled  little  horses  from  bits  of  colored  wax  which  he 


begged  from  his  sister,  who  was  making 
wax  flowers,  and  set  them  up  on  matches 
for  legs.  Never  since  have  his  fingers 
been  quite  free  of  the  soft,  pliable  stuff. 
He  carries  it  in  his  pocket,  and  models 
while  he  talks.  He  makes  his  own  little 
clay  models  of  horses  and  men  for  the 
pictures  he  paints.  He  never  has  had 
any  person  or  living  thing  pose  for  him. 

“You  do  my  lessons  for  me,”  he  used 
to  tempt  his  little  schoolmates,  “and 
I’ll  make  you  two  Indians.” 

Always  it  was  Indians  and  cowboys 
and  animals  that  interested  him.  So  in- 
sistent was  his  yearning  for  the  West 
that,  when  he  was  fifteen,  his  father  let 
him  go  out  to  Montana  with  a man 
named  Pike  Miller,  who  had  a sheep 
ranch  in  the  Judith  Basin.  But  “Kid 
Russell,”  as  he  came  to  be  known  on 
the  range,  was  an  instinctive  westerner 
in  spite  of  his  birth  and  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  his  life,  and  no  true  westerner 
can  tolerate  the  daily  companionship  of 
sheep.  He  stayed  only  a few  weeks, 
and  then  went  up  into  the  mountains 
and  cast  in  his  lot  with  Jake  Hoover,  a hunter  and  trap- 
per with  whom  he  found  the  West  for  which  he  had  been 
looking  all  his  young  life.  He  bought  a little  pinto  pony 
from  the  Piegan  Indians,  and  began  the  preparatory 
education  for  his  lifework.  From  the  little  Indian  pinto 
he  first  learned  about  horses. 

“We  were  kids  together,”  he  said  recently,  speaking 
of  the  little  horse  with  a sound  of  remote  tears  in  his 
voice,  “and  when  he  died,  in  1904,  I had  ridden  and 
packed  him  thousands  of  miles.  We  were  always  to- 
gether. People  who  knew  me  knew  him.  We  didn’t 
exactly  talk,  but  we  sure  savvied  each  other.” 
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For  two  years  Russell  and1  Jake  Hoover  lived  together 
up  in  the  mountains  in  a little  log  cabin  that  is  still 
standing;  and  the  boy  with  the  West  in  his  heart,  and  a 
half-understood  gift  of  expression,  was  learning  the  ways 
of  the  wild  things  of  the  mountains,  and  unconsciously 
fixing  them  in  his  mind  for  future  pictures. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  years  with  the  old  trapper, 
he  went  back  to  St.  Louis,  and  for  the  only  time  in  his 
life  made  an  effort  to  study  art  from  masters  and  inani- 
mate models.  In  the  art  school  he  was  given  the  task  of 
making  a drawing  from  a plaster  cast  of  a foot.  He  who 
knew  bears  and  Indians  in  their  own  country — what  in- 
terest could  there  be  for  him  in  a plaster  foot?  He 
hated  being  indoors.  He  hated  the  cramped  space  and 
the  still  models.  He  stayed  only  a few  weeks,  and  then 
“hit  the  trail’’  for  the  mountains  and  plains  of  Montana. 

At  Billings,  according  to  his  own  story,  he  went  broke 
and  started  west  on  horseback,  out  through  the  April 
snow,  with  four  bits  in  his  pocket  and  two  hundred  miles 
between  him  and  Hoover.  About  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Billings  he  struck  a cow  outfit  coming  in  to  receive  a 
thousand  “doughies”  for  the  Z and  V outfit  up  in  the 
Judith  Basin,  and  was  hired  as  night  horse  wrangler. 
Later  he  was  given  charge  of  the  night  herd.  He  learned 
about  cattle  and  cowboys  then. 

For  eleven  years  he  night-herded  cattle,  singing  to 
them  after  the  fashion  of  cowboys  when  they  grew  rest- 
less at  midnight,  and  watching  the  stars  for  the  hour  to 
wake  the  cowboy  on  the  next  watch.  He  learned  in 
minute  detail  which  he  never  forgot  the  habits  of  his 
charges  and  the  lines  of  their  hulky  frames  in  all  posi- 
tions. He  watched  the  wonderful  rose,  purple  and  gold 
of  Montana’s  sunsets  and  sunrises,  and  the  soft  violet 
grays  of  her  dusk  and  early  dawn.  It  was  in  those  days 


that  he  began  to  carry  paints  in  an  old  sock,  and,  when 
he  was  off  duty  in  daylight  he  painted  the  wonders  he 
saw  while  he  worked.  Like  all  night  workers,  he  slept 
later  than  the  others  in  the  morning  and,  riding  to  over- 
take the  outfit,  he  saw  pictures  of  intimate  animal  life 
possible  only  to  the  solitary  traveller.  Even  in  those 
days  he  painted  only  because  he  must,  but  with  no  definite 
purpose,  and  worked  with  the  cattle  on  the  range,  not 
to  learn  the  life  but  because  he  loved  it. 

In  the  late  eighties  he  came  to  the  specialized  Indian 
chapter  of  his  schooling.  He  made  friends  with  Creep- 
ing Thunder,  son  of  a chief  of  the  Bloods,  and  went  to 
live  with  the  Blackfeet  Indians  in  what  is  now  Glacier 
Park.  He  spent  half  a year  with  them,  and  was  adopted 
into  the  tribe.  He  went  from  the  Indians  back  to  the 
night  herd  on  the  range,  keeping  their  friendship  always, 
and  in  1891  received  his  first  financial  offer  to  work 
exclusively  at  art. 

Charlie  Green,  of  Great  Falls,  better  known  as 
“Pretty  Charlie,”  sent  him  word  that  if  he  would  “come 
down  to  that  camp  he  could  make  seventy-five  dollars  a 
month  and  his  grub.”  It  looked  to  the  cowboy  artist 
like  an  attractive  offer,  so  he  saddled  his  gray  broncho, 
packed  his  pinto,  and,  in  his  own  words,  “pulled  freight 
for  said  burg.”  Charlie  Russell’s  story  of  what  hap- 
pened is  as  follows: 

“When  I arrived  I wa's  introduced  to  Mr.  Green, 
who  pulled  a contract  as  long  as  a stake  rope  for  me 
to  sign.  Everything  I drew,  modeled,  or  painted  was  to 
be  his.  And  it  was  for  a year.  I balked.  Then  he 
wanted  me  to  paint  from  six  in  the  morning  until  six  at 
night,  but  I argued  there  was  some  difference  in  painting 
and  sawing  wood.  So  we  split  up,  and  I went  to  work 
for  myself. 
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“I  put  iii  with  a bunch  of  cow  punchers,  a round-up 
cook,  and  a prize  fighter  out  of  work.  We  rented  a 
two-by-four  on  the  south  side  of  town.  The  feed  was 
very  short,  but  we  wintered  till  spring,  and  then  I went 
back  to  Milk  River  and  once  more  took  to  the  range.” 

In  the  fall  of  1895,  Charlie  Russell,  whose  seemingly 
careless,  winding  years  really  had  been  one  straight  trail 
to  his  lifework,  went  to  the  picturesque  little  camp  of 
Cascade,  Montana,  and  met  Nancy  Cooper.  He  had 
known  her  only  a little  while  when  one  of  his  cowboy 
friends  told  another: 

“I  think  Russell’s  going  to  get  married.” 

‘‘Aw,  no  he  ain’t.” 

“Well,  I see  him  around  a lot  with  that  little  Cooper 
girl.  He  goes  riding  with  her  every  day,  and  lie’s  given 
her  a ring.” 

The  other  cowboy  still  was  scornful.  Those  atten- 
tions meant  nothing. 

“And  now,”  the  first  cowboy  continued,  “he’s  given 
her  his  pinto.” 

“Give  her  his  pinto ! Why  didn’t  you  say  that  in 
the  first  place?  That  settles  it.  A man  don’t  give  a girl 
his  horse — not  a man  like  Russell  anyhow — unless  he’s 
plumb  locoed  about  her.” 

They  were  married  the  next  year,  and  on  the  day  of 
the  marriage  the  bridegroom  had  fifteen  dollars  in  his 
pocket.  He  gave  ten  to  the  parson  who  married  them, 
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and  with  the  other  five  they  set  forth  on  their  wedding 
journey. 

Straightway  a new  order  of  things  began.  Charlie 
Russell  had  married  not  only  a wife  but  a business  man- 
ager as  well.  She  brought  the  price  of  his  pictures  from 
twenty-five  dollars  to  five  thousand.  She  arranged  for 
his  little  clay  bears  and  buffaloes  to  be  done  in  bronze 
in  marketable  commercial  form,  such  as  ash  trays  and 
book  ends.  She  received  orders,  and  dealt  with  art  deal- 
ers. She  has  stood  between  his  creative  genius  and  things 
commercial,  and  made  terms  for  him  that  no  artist  could 
make  for  himself.  Not  only  does  Mrs.  Russell  attend  to 
the  barter  and  sale  of  pictures  and  bronzes,  but  she  has 
so  surrounded  her  husband’s  life  with  comfort  and  shield- 
ed him  from  interruption  that  his  capacity  for  work  is 
almost  beyond  belief. 

But  while  she  was  doing  all  this  a great  fear  grew 
up  in  her  heart  which  finally  she  voiced. 

“Charlie,”  she  asked  him  one  day,  “how  long  do  you 
think  your  subjects  will  last?  You’ll  be  running  out  of 
ideas  for  pictures  some  day,  won’t  you?” 

It  was  inconceivable  to  think  of  him  having  no  In- 
dians nor  cowboys,  no  horses  nor  buffalo,  to  paint.  They 
were  his  life,  these  history-making  pictures. 

“No  man  ever  lived  long  enough  or  ever  will  live  long 
enough,”  he  reassured  her,  “to  paint  all  the  pictures  I 
have  in  my  mind.” 


WHAT  IS  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  MEXICO? 


The  stirring  events  of  the  last  two  years  have  so 
completely  centered  our  attention  on  the  cataclysm  in 
Europe  that  Mexico,  our  nearest  neighbor,  has  been 
almost  lost  from  sight.  We  have  known,  in  a general 
way,  that  a constitutional  convention  was  convened  at 
Queretaro  in  February,  1917,  and  that  the  resulting  con- 
stitution was  a document  which  the  foreign  investor 
“viewed  with  alarm” ; we  have  heard  of  the  succeeding 
election  which,  judged  by  the  standards  to  which  we  have 
become  accustomed,  lacked  something  of  being  a com- 
plete expression  of  democracy,  but  which  was,  never- 
theless, the  nearest  approach  to  a popular  choice  ever 
known  in  the  country ; we  have  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Carranza  government,  against  tremendous  social  and 
financial  handicaps,  was  making  a manful  struggle  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  the  revolutionary  chaos ; and 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  succeeding. 

Of  specific  information  there  has  been  very  little. 
Such  items  of  news  as  made  their  way  into  the  press  were 
generally  to  be  found  as  a minute  oasis  on  a page  other- 
wise devoted  to  a sale  of  lingerie  or  of  kitchen  utensils ; 
and  the  dispatch  was  edited  to  the  proverbial  “stickful.” 
Following  almost  immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  space  was  given  for  more  detailed  accounts  of 
banditry  and  of  disorder;  and  the  impression  was  left 
that  in  its  dealings  with  it  the  government  was  impotent 
and  ineffective.  The  January  number  of  the  North 
American  Review  contained  a scathing  arraignment  of 
the  Carranza  administration  and  a demand  that  we  throw 
our  influence  to  the  side  of  Zapata  and  Felix  Diaz.  The 
author  of  this  article,  William  Gates,  is  described  by 
George  Harvey,  the  editor  of  the  Review,  as  “a  Prince- 
ton graduate,  whose  recent  leisure  has  been  employed  in 
making  a study  of  conditions  in  Mexico.”  Curiously 
enough,  Mr.  Gates’s  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of 
Princeton  graduates ; nor  is  it  explained  why,  during  the 
latter  half  of  1917  and  the  earlier  months  of  1918,  the 
period  of  his  investigations,  when  most  Americans  were 
rather  busy,  he  should  have  had  “leisure”  for  a somewhat 


extended  trip,  under  rather  uncomfortable  conditions,  as 
he  avers,  in  the  wilds  of  Mexico. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gates’s  article, 
the  Macmillans  published  a book,  written  by  Edward 
D.  Trowbridge,  of  Detroit,  which  bears  every  evidence 
of  being  a painstaking  and  conscientious  attempt  to  as- 
semble and  to  state  the  facts  of  the  situation  without  bias 
and  without  color.  Mr.  Trowbridge  is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  express  a judgment  in  regard  to  Mexican  affairs, 
as  he  has  been,  for  many  years,  connected  with  the  com- 
panies that  own  the  tramway  system  and  the  electric 
light  and  power  franchises  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  a 
resident  of  the  city. 

Before  attempting  to  compare  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  Mr.  Gates  and  Mr.  Trowbridge,  and  to  co-ordinate 
with  them  such  other  evidence  as  is  available,  it  is  worth 
while,  following  the  lead  of  the  latter  writer,  to  en- 
deavor to  secure  something  of  a historic  background 
against  which  later  events  and  present  conditions  may 
be  projected.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  always  found  it 
hard  to  comprehend  civilizations  other  than  his  own;  and 
his  attitude  toward  them  is  generally  one  of  wholesale 
condemnation,  punctuated  by  moments  of  equally  illogi- 
cal laudation.  He  is  sublimely  confident  of  the  superior- 
ity of  his  own  ways  and  whole-heartedly  intolerant  of 
mores  of  another  variety.  Unless  this  predilection  is, 
to  some  extent,  overcome,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a sane 
and  judicial  opinion  regarding  the  country  which  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  a few  years  ago,  used  to  refer  to  some- 
times as  a “ripe,”  and  sometimes  as  a “golden,”  apple. 

When  the  adventurer  Cortez  conquered  the  Montc- 
zumas,  he  erased  a civilization  which,  however  barbaric, 
was  highly  developed.  Their  agriculture  was  little  below 
the  level  of  that  of  Europe ; they  had  extensive  works  of 
irrigation ; they  understood  the  manufacture  of  textiles 
and  of  paper.  With  no  utensils  other  than  those  made  of 
copper,  they  carved  monuments  of  stone  and  constructed 
extensive  buildings.  They  understood  something  of 
astronomy,  and  had  a calendar  more  mathematically  ac- 
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curate  than  our  own.  They  had  an  elective  monarchy, 
a system  of  supreme  and  provincial  courts  and  an  estab- 
lished body  of  law. 

All  of  this  meant  nothing  to  the  Spanish  conquerors; 
and  it  was,  so  far  as  possible,  blotted  out.  In  its  place 
they  erected  a tyranny  based  on  the  practical  enslave- 
ment of  the  entire  native  population  and  the  exploitation 
of  the  country  for  their  own  ends.  The  Indians  were 
submerged  beneath  the  tide  of  Spanish  Kultur.  This 
condition  was  in  no  way  improved  when  Mexico  secured 
its  independence.  The  Spaniard  was  still  the  ruling  and 
the  exploiting  class.  Many  times,  as  in  the  case  of  Diaz, 
when  an  Indian  did  emerge,  it  was  to  adopt  and  to  extend 
the  aristocratic  political  philosophy  of  his  mentors.  There 
was  no  place  in  the  Spanish  system  for  political  educa- 
tion of  any  sort.  An  election  was  an  empty  incantation, 
and  in  1911  the  peon  was  less  fitted  for  the  intelligent 
employment  of  democratic  institutions  than  were  his  an- 
cestors. 

Notwithstanding  the  wealth  of  its  mines,  Mexico  is 
predominantly  an  agricultural  country.  Large  estates 
have  always  been  the  rule  and,  in  recent  years,  the  tend- 
ency has  been  toward  still  larger  aggregations.  There 
are  today  at  least  one  hundred  estates  which  average  over 
a million  acres,  and  the  Terrazas  estate,  largely  in 
Chihuahua,  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts.  In  1910,  forty  per  cent  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  country  was  included  in  six  thousand  ranches. 
In  the  state  of  Lower  California  seventy-eight  per  cent 
of  the  land  belongs  to  large  companies. 

The  condition  of  the  peon  on  these  estates  is  but 
little  removed  from  serfdom.  He  is  no  longer  bound  to 
the  soil  but,  underpaid  and  undernourished,  he  is  without 
the  stimulus  either  of  education  or  of  opportunity,  to 
improve  his  condition.  Pani,  the  present  secretary  of 
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industry,  in  his  book  “Hygiene  in  Mexico,”  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  undernourishment  of  the  peon  class 
is,  to  a large  extent,  responsible  for  the  ineffectiveness 
of  their  labor.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  cities  is 
almost  unbelievably  bad,  and  the  death  rate  in  the  City 
of  Mexico,  in  the  year  1911,  was  over  forty-two,  as  op- 
posed to  an  average  rate  of  sixteen,  in  cities  of  similar 
size  in  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  her  population,  Mex- 
ico is  very  rich  in  natural  resources.  The  Mexicans  have 
seen  the  landed  aristocracy  growing  immensely  rich  from 
their  plantations  of  coffee,  of  cotton,  of  rubber,  and  from 
their  herds  of  cattle.  At  wages  below  a minimum  for 
proper  subsistence,  they  have  mined  the  silver  and  the 
gold,  the  copper  and  the  lead,  and  the  profits  have  gone 
into  the  pockets  of  a very  few  Mexican  and  a large 
number  of  foreign  investors.  Of  approximately  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  million  dollars  invested  in  Mexican 
mines,  only  about  twenty-nine  millions  are  native  capital. 

Absentee  ownership,  an  iniquitous  system  of  taxation, 
low  wages  for  a population  which  the  government  had 
permitted  to  remain  almost  illiterate,  the  notorious  cor- 
ruption of  the  “Cientifico”  ring,  and  other  similar  causes, 
brought  at  last  their  legitimate  result ; and,  when  the  iron 
hand  of  Diaz  was  removed,  the  revolt  followed,  with 
results  that  are  a part  of  recent  history.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  ignorant  peon,  moved  by  no  common  national 
impulse, — except  perhaps  the  hatred  of  the  foreigner, — 
should  have  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  leader  who,  at 
the  time,  made  the  most  generous  promises.  Madero, 
Huerta,  Obregon,  Villa  and  Zapata,  and  finally  the  forces 
of  Carranza,  occupied  the  capital  city  in  rapid  succession, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1915  that  even  a sem- 
blance of  order  was  restored. 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  no  material  dispute  as  to 
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the  facts,  but  as  to  the  results  of  the  three  years  of 
Carranza’s  rule,  observers,  typified  by  Mr.  Gates  and  Mr. 
Trowbridge,  express  opinions  that  are  diametrically  op- 
posed. 

Mr.  Gates  labors  under  the  disadvantage  that  his 
personal  contact  with  Mexican  affairs  ended  about  a year 
ago,  and  much  has  doubtless  happened  since  that  time. 
Mr.  Trowbridge,  on  the  other  hand,  was  closely  in  touch 
with  conditions  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Gates’s  article  is  full  of  general  statements  but, 
on  analysis,  it  reveals  but  few  facts.  He  quotes  from 
two  letters,  written  in  February,  1918,  by  a Mexican  resi- 
dent of  Mexico  City  who  was  “in  position  to  get  first- 
hand knowledge  of  events’’  and  from  the  correspondence 
which  is  alleged  to  have  passed  between  General  Meix- 
ueiro  and  a “personage  intimately  close  to  Carranza.” 
The  net  result  of  the  documents  is  to  show  the  well- 
known  and  perfectly  established  fact  that  agents  of 
Germany  were  very  active  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
break  down  the  neutral  attitude  of  the  Carranza  gov- 
ernment. The  charge  is  made  that  the  government  is 
dominated  by  I.W.W.  influences ; that  five  states  and 
parts  of  two  others  are  controlled  by  Zapata,  Diaz  and 
Meixueiro;  that  the  other  states  are  seething  with  revolt; 
in  a word,  that  Carranza  has  not  “made  good.” 

An  examination  of  the  evidence  presented  by  Mr. 
Trowbridge  and  that  contained  in  other  readily  acces- 
sible sources  fails  to  sustain  this  view.  To  any  fair- 
minded  and  unprejudiced  man  there  cannot  be  the  slight- 
est doubt  that,  considering  the  tremendous  difficulties  that 
confronted  the  new  government  when  it  became  estab- 
lished in  1916,  the  accomplishments  have  been  notable, 
and  greater  than  any  but  an  incurable  optimist  would 
have  believed  possible. 

“The  government  was,  through  the  year  1916,”  says 
Mr.  Trowbridge,  “constantly  facing  the  greatest  possible 
difficulties — epidemics,  extreme  industrial  depression, 
lack  of  confidence,  civil  opposition,  church  hostility,  cur- 
rency and  financial  difficulties,  formidable  military  oppo- 
sition, brigandage,  and  critical  foreign  relations.”  Nat- 
urally enough,  not  all  of  these  impediments  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  normal  economic  and  social  life  have  been 
overcome;  but  the  problems  were  attacked  with  courage 
and  intelligence,  and  most  of  them  may  be  said  either  to 
be  solved  or  to  be  in  a fair  way  to  solution. 

As  in  time  of  crisis  in  every  country, — and  nowhere 
in  greater  relative  volume  than  in  our  own  Revolutionary 
period, — the  warring  factions  paid  their  bills  by  working 
the  printing  presses  more  than  union  hours.  The  total 
volume  of  paper  money  emitted  will  probably  never  be 
known,  but  the  Constitutionalist  issue  of  the  so-called 
“Vera  Cruz”  money  amounted  to  over  eight  hundred  mil- 
lion pesos.  This  paper,  starting  with  a market  value 
of  about  ten  cents  to  the  peso,  was,  in  March,  1916,  sell- 
ing at  about  two  cents.  The  later  issue,  known  as  “In- 
falsicables,”  although  it  was  backed  by  a metallic  re- 
serve, could  not  be  maintained  at  its  theoretical  value, 
and  one  good  American  dollar  would,  in  December  of 
that  year,  buy  five  hundred  pesos.  The  natural  result 
was  that  business  became  almost  impossible. 

Taking  a leaf  from  our  own  history,  but  under  in- 
finitely more  difficult  conditions,  Carranza  determined 
that  “the  way  to  resume  specie  payments  was  to  resume,” 
and  he  issued  a decree,  accordingly,  making  all  salaries 
and  wages  payable  on  a gold  basis.  It  was  a heroic 
remedy,  but  it  worked.  Coin,  kept  in  hoarding,  began 
immediately  to  reappear ; labor  difficulties  due  to  the 
uncertainty  of  wages  on  a paper  basis  grew  less,  and 
normal  business  was  resumed.  The  government  then  pro- 
ceeded to  call  in  the  paper  money.  Partly  by  purchase 


and  partly  by  an  ingenious  scheme  requiring  that  on  all 
taxes,  payable  in  gold,  there  should  be  a supertax  of  an 
equal  amount  of  paper,  it  has  been  almost  wholly  retired. 
As  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  was  only  an  increase  of  four 
per  cent  in  his  taxes,  the  hardship  was  not  great. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Huerta  regime,  Mexico  has  been 
without  a banking  system.  The  controversy  between  the 
banks  and  the  government  is  far  too  complicated  to  be 
outlined  in  such  an  article  as  this.  There  are  charges  of 
speculation  in  money  on  the  one  side,  and  of  forced  loans 
on  the  other.  Both  charges  are  probably  true.  Despite 
the  difficulties  involved  in  doing  business  without  banks, 
they  have  pulled  through  somehow,  and  the  government 
has  very  recently  permitted  the  establishment  of  a bank 
of  issue,  called  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  which  has 
a capital  of  two  hundred  million  pesos  and  is  authorized 
to  issue  notes,  up  to  thirty  million  pesos,  backed  by  a 
reserve  of  gold  and  of  readily  convertible  securities. 

The  revolution  left  the  railroads  in  a very  seriously 
crippled  condition,  both  as  to  roadbed,  equipment  and 
traffic  receipts.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  National  Rail- 
way Company,  from  both  passenger  and  freight,  were, 
in  January,  1915,  only  ninety-three  thousand  dollars,  as 
opposed  to  a pre-war  monthly  average  of  two  and  a half 
millions ; but  during  the  last  year  they  have  been  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  road,  and  have  averaged 
about  three  and  a quarter  million  dollars  per  month. 
The  roads  are  not,  however,  unduly  capitalized ; and  the 
government  is  now  negotiating  a loan  in  the  New  York 
market  to  renew  their  equipment. 

One  of  the  most  striking  as  well  as  the  most  funda- 
mental accomplishments  of  the  new  regime  is  the  increase 
in  the  educational  facilities  offered  to  its  people.  Over 
five  hundred  new  schools  were  established  in  two  years’ 
time.  In  the  federal  district  there  were,  at  the  end  of 
1917,  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  primary  schools,  sixty- 
two  high  schools,  fifty-two  night  schools,  sixteen  kinder- 
gartens, eleven  industrial  schools,  five  commercial,  two 
normal  and  two  preparatory.  In  these  the  enrollment 
was  115,609,  out  of  a population  which,  in  1910,  was 
719,052. 

In  Sonora  the  number  of  schools  has  increased,  since 
1907,  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  to  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-one;  the  number  of  pupils  from  10,80-1 
to  24,187;  and,  what  is  most  illuminating,  the  expenses 
of  operation  have  risen  from  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
thousand  to  $1,483,000.  In  the  other  states  there  is  a 
similar  development.  A school  of  agriculture  has  been 
established  at  Guanajuato,  and  of  forestry  at  Coyoacan; 
and  others  of  a similar  sort  are  being  projected.  Edu- 
cation has  been  definitely  secularized  by  a provision  of 
the  constitution,  and  no  religious  corporation  or  minister 
of  any  religious  creed  may  establish  or  direct  schools  of 
primary  instruction.  In  their  revolt  from  clerical  domi- 
nation of  education,  it  may  be  that  they  have  gone  too 
far,  but  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  conditions  previously 
prevailing  can  doubt  that  there  was  justification  for  their 
action. 

The  excessive  drinking  of  pulque  has  seriously  ham- 
pered the  development  of  the  country,  and  both  the  na- 
tional and  the  state  governments  are  fighting  the  evil 
with  great  vigor.  Yucatan  was  the  first  state  to  prohibit 
its  manufacture  and  sale,  and  Sonora  soon  followed.  The 
results  were  so  satisfactory  that,  during  last  summer,  a 
convention  of  the  states  was  called  to  discuss  national 
action.  Various  schemes  are  under  consideration,  with 
a strong  probability  that  other  states  will  soon  enact 
similar  legislation.  Light  wines  and  beer  are  not  prohib- 
ited. It  is  proposed  also  to  place  a supertax  on  lands 
growing  the  maguey  plant,  from  which  the  pulque  is 
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made;  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  inaugurate  a factory 
in  which  the  juice  of  the  plant  can  be  turned  into  sugar. 
The  federal  authorities  are  conducting,  as  well,  a vigor- 
ous campaign  against  the  sale  and  use  of  opium  and  its 
products. 

During  the  Diaz  regime,  the  government  granted,  on 
one  pretext  and  another,  large  areas  of  land  to  conces- 
sionaires who  agreed,  in  return,  to  undertake  this  or  that 
scheme  of  development.  In  some  cases  the  agreement 
was  fulfilled;  but  in  many  others  it  was  regarded  as  a 
clause  inserted  to  save  the  face  of  the  grantor,  and  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  carry  out  the  contract.  As  these  lands 
were  almost  tax  free,  the  grantee  held  them  without  cost 
as  an  idle  but  potential  asset,  and  in  the  meantime  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  was  seriously  retarded.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  the  government  has  been  proceed- 
ing against  these  concessionaires,  and  large  tracts  have 
been  recovered  to  the  public  domain.  As  many  of  these 
holdings  were  controlled  by  individuals  and  corporations 
within  the  United  States,  it  is  believed,  by  those  who  are 
in  a position  to  know  something  of  the  facts,  that  Car- 
ranza’s policy  in  this  particular  goes  very  far  toward 
explaining  the  stridency  of  certain  newspapers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  favor  Mexican  intervention. 

The  constitutional  provisions  regarding  labor  have 
been  very  severely  criticized,  and  only  time  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  labor  programme  is  actually  visionary 
and  impractical.  It  is,  at  least,  a sincere  attempt  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  a class  comprising  over  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  whole  population,  which  has  hitherto  been 
shamefully  exploited.  To  assert,  as  some  recent  writers 
have  done,  that  the  programme  is  syndicalism  written 
into  constitutional  law,  shows  either  profound  ignorance 
of  both  or  willful  perversion  of  the  truth. 

The  provisions  regarding  labor  are  too  extensive  to 


be  quoted,  but  they  include  the  eight-hour  day,  the  pro- 
hibition of  nightwork  and  labor  in  dangerous  occupations 
by  women  and  children,  a weekly  day  of  rest,  regulations 
regarding  labor  by  women  before  and  after  childbirth,  the 
minimum  wage,  and  the  participation  of  labor  in  the 
profits  of  industry. 

No  body  of  law,  constitutional  or  other,  is  sufficient 
to  transform  the  peon,  in  a few  months  or  years,  into 
an  effective  economic  and  social  unit;  but  without  it,  he 
would  inevitably  remain  in  his  state  of  retarded  develop- 
ment. The  schools  will  bring  new  desires  and  new  ambi- 
tions, and  he  will  no  longer  be  content  with  what  he  can 
earn  during  three  or  four  days  in  the  week.  Better  wages 
will  mean  more  and  better  food,  better  nourishment  and 
a higher  capability.  The  tendency,  at  least,  will  be  up- 
ward, rather  than,  as  in  the  past,  downward. 

With  a considerable  class,  and  in  certain  sections, 
banditry  has  become  a habit ; and  it  may  be  years  before 
it  is  entirely  eliminated.  It  is  well  for  us  to  recall  the 
fact  that,  in  our  own  country,  fifty  years  have  hardly 
passed  since  the  Indians  and  “bad  men’’  dominated  large 
sections  of  the  West.  It  is  a well-grounded  belief  that, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  Villa  and  his  bands  have 
received  aid  and  comfort  from  those  who  are  interested 
in  promoting  intervention. 

Mexico  is  then  recovering  from  a very  serious  illness, 
caused  by  prolonged  overfeeding  on  the  part  of  a small 
section  of  the  population  and  the  virtual  starvation  of 
the  remainder.  Convalescence  is  slow,  and  it  will  be 
prolonged ; but  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  case  are 
showing  intelligence  in  their  treatment  and  courage  in 
their  application  of  remedies.  Common  decency  requires 
that  her  neighbors  should  show  sympathy  rather  than 
hostility,  and  give  such  aid  as  they  can. 

James  Thayer  Gerould. 
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SEGREGATION 
“I’ve  got  the  plague,  sir, 
upon  my  sam,  I ’ave.  I’ll  show 
yer  the  sjmt,  sir,  same  as  they 
’ad  in  1666,  w’en  the  Tower  o’ 
London  was  burnt  down,  an’ 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  built  St. 
Paul’s — so  ’eljD  me  Gawd!’’ 

The  speaker  was  a plausible  loafer  of  the  usual  type. 
He  was  dressed  in  white,  or  what  had  once  been  white, 
raiment.  A gilt  button  or  two  hung  round  the  coat,  mute 
testimony  to  its  having  once  belonged  to  a man  who  did 
some  work  of  some  kind  for  the  government.  He  was 
not  a Eurasian;  that  you  could  see  by  the  line  of  white 
on  his  forehead  above  the  tan,  as  he  stood  apologetically 
in  the  courtroom,  holding  his  helmet  before  him  with 
both  hands  as  if  he  meant  to  offer  it  up  as  a bribe.  It 
was  certainly  the  most  valuable  thing  about  him,  for  it 
had  a wadded  quilt  cover,  and  looked,  what  the  rest  of 
him  did  not,  respectable. 

“The  plague!”  echoed  the  magistrate  (I  am  the 
magistrate).  “Nonsense,  man,  you’re  drunk — that’s 
what’s  the  matter  with  you ! Inspector,  remove  that 
man ; put  him  into  the  lockup  if  he  gives  trouble.” 

The  inspector  approached,  but  the  loafer  stood  his 
ground,  not  without  dignity — the  dignity  that  comes  to 
some  people  in  the  first  stage  of  intoxication.  “Excuse 
of  me,  sir,”  he  said,  “but  I ain’t  going  to  make  myself  a 
noosance  to  nobody.  That’s  w’y  I come  ’ere.  That’s 
w’y  I spent  my  last  bloomin’  hart  banner  (eight  annas) 
in  takin’  a ticca  ghari  to  the  ’orspitals,  every  one  of  ’em, 
so  as  there  might  be  no  infections.  Bless  your  ’art,  I 
don’t  want  to  do  no  ’arm  to  any  one.  I wants  to  be 
seggergated,  that’s  all,  afore  I does  any.” 

The  magistrate  smiled  faintly;  there  was  something 
likable  in  the  man’s  face. 

“So  you’ve  been  to  the  hospitals,  have  you?  What 
did  the  doctors  say?” 

“Same  as  you,  sir,”  he  replied  cheerfully,  “as  I was 
drunk;  but  if  I am,  Job  Charnock — that’s  me,  sir — never 
got  real  on  afore  with  one  glass  o’  harraclc — an’  beastly 
bad  stuff  it  was,  too — smelt  like  a dead  dorg,  an’  tasted 
like  a tannery.” 

Perhaps  the  name.  Job  Charnock,  awoke  memories  of 
the  founder  of  Calcutta,  who,  before  his  fortunes  were 
made,  must  have  been  more  or  less  a friendless  wanderer 
in  an  eastern  land;  perhaps  it  was  because  the  magis- 
trate was  waiting  for  a file  to  be  brought  from  the  record 
office;  but  the  spirit  of  cross-examination  entered  into 
him.  “One  glass  of  arrale — is  that  all  you’ve  had?” 

The  loafer  paused;  an  expression  of  the  utmost 
candor  came  to  his  face.  “All  I’ve  ’ad  today,  sir,  s’elp 
me,  eos  I ’adn’t  a pice  more  left  ter  buy  a bit  o’  food 
with.  Only  the  hart  banner  I spent  Christian-like  on  a 
ticca  ghari  ter  try  an’  get  seggergated  afore  it  was  too 
late.  An’  they  said  I was  drunk !” 

The  mournful  cadence  of  his  voice  was  irresistible. 
“Chaprassi,  take  that  man  to  the  serai,  and  tell  the 
darogah  to  give  him  some  breakfast.  I’ll  pay  for  it. 
Now  you  go  quietly,  my  man,  and  sleep  it  off.  You’ll 
have  got  rid  of  the  plague  by  morning.” 

The  file  had  come  in  from  the  record  office.  I was 
immersed  in  the  endless,  hopeless  attempt  to  drag  truth 


from  the  bottom  of  the  well  in  a land  suit;  so  I thought 
no  more  of  Job  Charnock  until  I met  the  civil  surgeon  at 
tennis  in  the  evening. 

“Yes,”  he  replied  to  my  query,  “Segregation  was  on 
his  rounds  again  this  morning.  You’re  new,  but  he  is  a 
regular  institution  here.  He  gets  the  funks  on  board, 
generally  about  every  month  after  a bout,  and  comes  to 
every  one  of  us  in  turn  to  be  segregated.  I think  he  is 
a bit  looney  on  the  plague — has  a real  phoby  about  it. 
He’ll  get  it,  I expect,  some  day,  from  sheer  fright — but 
there’s  none  about  at  present.” 

That  something  likable  in  the  man’s  face,  however, 
returned  to  memory  with  the  obvious  fact  that  he  had 
appeared  chiefly  concerned  to  “do  no  ’arm  to  any  one.” 
So  the  next  morning,  having  ten  minutes  to  spare  on  my 
way  from  the  city,  I called  in  at  the  serai.  It  was  like 
all  other  serais:  a dreary  cloistered  square,  deserted  ab- 
solutely between  five  in  the  morning  and  eight  in  the 
evening — that  is  to  say,  the  hours  during  which  travellers 
are  on  the  road.  Now,  close  on  nine  o’clock,  only  the 
muck  of  last  night’s  bivouac  remained.  A sweeper  with 
a broom  and  a basket  was  busy  removing  some  of  the 
more  salient  rubbish.  Otherwise,  all  was  still  as  the 
grave.  But,  seated  on  a rush  stool  in  one  of  the  little 
octagonal  turret-rooms,  which,  built  on  either  side  of  the 
gateway,  are  reserved  for  European  wayfarers,  I found 
Job  Charnock.  He  had  evidently  paid  a visit  to  the  well, 
for  he  looked  cleaner  and  was  distinctly  sober,  but  he 
was  more  voluble  than  ever. 

“I  give  ’arf  the  breakfast  you  stood  me  away  to  the 
sweeper,  sir,”  he  said,  “an’  ’e  brought  me  some  omum 
water  as  cured  me  in  a jiffy.  That’s  all  I was  wantin’, 
sir,  an’  none  o’  them  doctors  could  spare  me  ’arf  a pint. 
It  seems  strange,  don’t  it,  sir?  And  ter  think  the  ’arm 
as  I might  do  going  about  with  the  plague  spot  under  my 
harm,  as  it’s  all  writ  truthful  in  that  book  by  Mr.  ’Arri- 
son  Hainsworth,  Esquire.  ’Ave  you  read  it,  sir?”  he 
asked  blandly. 

I assured  him  I had,  told  him  he  was  a fool,  advised 
him  to  go  north  to  the  new  railway,  to  find  work,  and 
gave  him  five  rupees  to  find  his  way  there.  It  was  indis- 
creet, and  quite  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  but,  as  I have  said,  something  in  the 
man’s  face  appealed  to  me. 

Thereafter  he  passed  from  my  memory,  under  the 
usual  pressure  of  work  and  worry  which  is  the  lot  of  an 
Indian  official. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  hot  weather  when  the  civil 
surgeon  rushed  into  my  office  with  a telegram  in  his  hand. 

“Will  you  arrange  with  Spiller  for  my  work?”  he 
said,  excitedly,  “I  must  be  off  at  once.  Read  that — you 
see,  I gave  the  assistant  surgeon  at  the  Bimariwallah 
dispensary  a few  days’  leave  off  my  own  bat,  and  there’s 
only  a dresser  in  charge;  so  there  will  be  the  devil  of  a 
row  if  anything  goes  wrong.” 

The  telegram  read  as  follows:  “Outbreaks  of  much 
jdague  amongst  European  gentlemens  here.  Please  ar- 
range for  supplies  of  sufficient  brandy.” 

“But  there  are  no  Europeans  at  Bimariwallah,”  I 
began. 

“I  know  that,”  broke  in  the  doctor,  “and,  of  course, 
brandy  isn’t  the  right  treatment;  but  that’s  just  where  it 
is.  The  fool  of  a dresser  doesn’t  know  English,  doesn’t 
know  anything,  so  I’m  bound  to  go.” 

“Well,  if  you’ll  curb  your  impatience  for  two  hours, 
till  I’ve  finished  this  case,  I’ll  motor  you  so  far  down  the 
Trunk  road,  and  dak  you  on.  I have  an  executive  mu- 
nicipal council  tomorrow  morning  at  Raipur,  and  it’s  all 
on  the  way.” 

There  had  been  a shower  of  rain, — an  advance  scout 
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of  the  coming  monsoon  to  spy  out  the  dryness  of  the 
land, — so  our  spin  of  thirty  miles  down  the  road  was 
pleasant  enough,  though  the  great  cars  of  corn  and  straw 
that  still  defy  the  network  of  railways  which  has  im- 
meshed  India  had  possession  of  a large  portion  of  the 
highway.  But,  to  my  mind,  there  is  always  something 
“satisfactory”  in  finding  that  no  amount  of  preliminary 
hooting  changes  the  path  of  the  slow-moving  wheels,  and 
that  in  the  end  even  a Siddeley-Wolsley  car  must  either 
hold  up  until  comprehension  comes  to  the  carter,  who 
moves  as  slowly  as  the  wheels,  or  else  pass  on  by  a side- 
walking. It  seems  to  presage  safety:  to  give  assurance 
that  India  will  not,  after  all,  run  off  the  rails. 

The  buggy  and  horse  were  waiting  at  the  crossroads, 
and  it  only  needed  a detour  of  three  miles  to  drop  the 
doctor  at  the  very  door  of  the  dispensary. 

Feeling  some  curiosity  as  to  what  was  really  the  mat- 
ter, I withstood  his  prayer  to  be  set  down  and  allowed 
to  make  his  way  on  foot.  I was  glad  I did;  for  the  first 
glimpse  I had  of  the  dispensary  compound  assured  me 
that  something  very  unusual  was  taking  place.  To  begin 
with,  a long,  low,  reed  shed,  such  as  is  used  in  cholera 
epidemics,  had  been  hastily  run  up  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road,  and  in  it  were  to  be  seen  patients  lying  in 
their  beds  or  out  of  them.  Posts,  each  carrying  a yellow 
streamer,  were  set  up  every  ten  yards  around  the  com- 
pound itself,  and  at  each  gate  stood  a village  watchman, 
complete  with  speared  staff  and  bells. 

As  we  drove  up,  the  dresser — pallid  of  face,  but  full 
of  vast  importance — rushed  out  from  a small  hut  which 
had  been  erected  inside. 

“Many,  many  thanks  to  Supreme  Almighty!”  he 
ejaculated;  then  added  with  distinct  complacency,  “You 
will  find  all  things  necessarily  in  order,  sir.  Segrega- 
tionalism  is  being  much  carried  out.  Patient  having 
passed  through  pneumonic  deliriums  is  now  comatic  and 
in  articulo  mortis 

I followed  the  doctor,  who  looked,  as  well  he  might, 
completely  bewildered. 

The  dispensary  was  cleared  out:  saucers  of  disinfec- 
tants positively  littered  the  ground.  White  sheets  sat- 
urated with  the  same  hung  at  every  door;  the  smell  of 
them  stank  in  the  nostrils,  and,  as  I followed,  a dank, 
disagreeable  wet  flap  from  one  of  them  on  my  cheek 
made  me  shiver;  but  the  sight  which  met  my  eyes  in  the 
central  room  set  me  literally  shaking  with  laughter.  It 
was  so  inexpressibly  comic. 

Propped  high  on  pillows,  his  face  placid,  composed, 
lay  Job  Charnock,  snoring  contentedly,  while  an  empty 
brandy  bottle  beside  him  on  the  bed  showed  one  cause 
at  least  of  his  somnolence.  There  he  lay,  peaceful  as  a 
baby,  while  the  doctor,  frowning  at  my  inopportune 
laughter,  turned  angrily  to  the  dresser. 

You  cursed  fool ! The  man’s  drunk ! What  the 
deuce  do  you  mean  by  being  such  an  ass?”  Then  the 
comic  side  of  the  situation  took  him  also,  and  he  joined 
me  in  my  merriment.  “By  Jove!”  he  chortled,  “Segre- 
gation has  done  it  this  time.” 

There  was  no  use  attempting  to  awaken  him  for  the 
moment,  so  the  doctor  turned  on  the  dresser  again.  How 
had  it  come  about?  How  had  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
so  imposed  upon? 

It  was  quite  simple,  even  when  clothed  in  the  babu’s 
best  middel-fail”  English.  Segregation  had  come,  had 
seen,  had  conquered.  PIe  had  declared  himself  sick  of 
the  plague,  and  defied  the  dresser  to  deny  it.  He  had 
thereupon  taken  possession  of  the  dispensary,  ordered  the 
erection  of  the  temporary  sheds  by  enforced  labor, 
cleared  out  the  patients,  used  up  all  the  disinfectants,  and 
had  then,  but  not  till  then,  taken  to  his  bed  and  drunk 


all  the  brandy ! So,  “comatic  symptoms  supervening, 
and  supplies  of  brandy  exhausting,”  the  dresser  had  ap- 
pealed “through  authentic  sources  for  aid  of  the  Al- 
mighty.” 

And,  by  Jove!”  said  the  doctor,  as  he  noted  all  the 
arrangements,  “I  couldn’t  have  done  it  better  myself. 
He  has  even” — he  pointed  to  a row  of  men,  evidently  of 
the  semi-savage  Sansiya  race,  who  were  squatting  in 
front  of  the  village  accountant’s  house — “set  them  to 
killing  rats !” 

And,  in  truth,  each  of  these  hardy  hunters  bore  a 
bamboo,  on  which  were  strung  the  dead  bodies  of  many 
rodents,  young  and  old.  Undoubtedly,  Job  Charnock 
had  a genius  for  organization;  and,  with  a mournful 
prescience  of  what  would  be  the  answer,  I asked  the 
nearest  Sansi  what  he  was  to  get  for  his  rats. 

It  was  half  the  government  rate;  but  the  broad  grin 
on  the  man’s  face  showed  him  satisfied.  Yes  ! Job  Char- 
nock had  the  gift  of  the  empire  builder ! 

Look  here ! ’ I said  to  the  doctor,  “that  man  hasn’t 
committed  an  indictable  offense.  He  diagnosed  his  com- 
plaint as  plague— that  is  not  indictable:  he  went  to  your 
department  for  advice,  and  got  confirmation  of  his  sus- 
picions—that  was  not  his  fault;  and  all  he’s  done  since 
then  is  what  ought  to  have  been  done  under  the  circum- 
stances.” 

“Except  the  brandy,”  expostulated  the  doctor. 

Brandy  is  not  in  the  dietary  for  plague,  and  he’s  drunk 
up  the  year’s  supply ! That  amounts  to  stealing.” 

“Pardon  me!  You  can  have  the  dresser  up  for  mis- 
use of  supplies  if  you  like,”  I said  stoutly,  “but  every 
drop  of  that  brandy  was  drunk  out  of  one  of  your  blessed 
measuring  glasses.”  I pointed  to  the  inverted  crystal 
cone  with  cabalistic  signs  on  it  which  lay  beside  the  bot- 
tle. “He  couldn’t  have  taken  more  than  an  ounce  at  a 
time,  and  that  to  a man  of  his  habits  is  strictly  a medici- 
nal dose,  and  for  that  your  dresser  is  responsible.  No! 
send  him  in  to  me  when  he  sobers.  I’ll  settle  him  up.” 

I did,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  but  there  was  no  ques- 
tion that  Job  Charnock  was,  as  the  doctor  had  said,  “a 
bit  looney”  at  times,  especially  when  he  had  any  drink 
on  board,  though  no  one  could  have  called  him  an  habitual 
drunkard.  Still,  there  was  little  use  in  getting  him 
employment.  He  always  drifted  out  of  it  again.  Then, 
for  a while,  he  would  disappear,  only  to  return  after  a 
few  months  with  his  usual,  “I  don’t  want  to  do  no  ’arm 
to  any  one.  I wants  to  be  seggergated,  for  I’ve  got  the 
plague,  so  ’elp  me  Gawd  I ’ave !”  He  was  always,  then, 
at  the  last  point  of  destitution,  more  than  once  even  the 
“hart  banner ” for  the  ticca  ghari  was  not  his,  and  he 
would  come  skulking  into  my  office,  almost  starving  and 
barefoot.  For  he  looked  on  me  as  a friend  in  need;  and, 
indeed,  I used  sometimes  to  wonder  if  hunger  were  not 
as  much  responsible  for  the  recurrence  of  his  delusion 
as  drink. 

Then  I was  transferred  to  Rajputana,  and  apparently 
left  Job  Charnock  behind  me,  until  one  hot  morning 
when,  in  order  to  catch  a train,  I was  galloping  across 
a short  cut  of  the  wild  Bar  land,  which  lay  between  the 
railway  and  the  out-of-the-way  place  where  I was  sta- 
tioned. It  is  a strange  desert,  this  Bar  land,  of  wild 
caper  bushes,  stunted  jund  trees,  and  hard,  resilient 
limestone  baked  by  the  sun  to  whiteness.  A horse’s  hoofs 
resound  over  it  for  miles,  but  a man,  if  he  left  the  visible 
path,  might,  without  the  aid  of  the  sun,  lose  his  way  in 
it  almost  any  moment.  Even  I had  to  glance  at  the 
whereabouts  of  that  luminary  when  a few  moments’ 
abstraction  caused  me  to  divert  my  eye  from  the  faint 
traces  of  previous  passages  which  were  all  there  was  of 
the  path. 
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As  I did  so,  my  eye  was  caught  by  something  curious 
in  the  gnarled  branches  of  a jund  tree,  some  fifty  yards 
further  away.  It  looked  like  a red  cross.  Instinctively 
I rode  toward  it.  It  was  a red  cross.  Two  strips  of  red 
Turkey  cotton  had  been  carefully  tied  crossways  between 
the  branches.  What  did  it  mean  ? And  why  had  that 
shallow  trench — a mere  scraping  on  the  hard  soil — been 
traced  between  that  tree  and  the  next? 

And — yes — that  was  another  red  cross  in  its  branches 
also ! I rode  on,  only  to  find  that  here  again  the  trench 
trended  at  right  angles  toward  a further  tree  where  yet 
another  red  cross  showed. 

The  gray-green,  leafless  tangle  of  caper  bushes,  all 
set  with  tiny  coral  bud-flowers,  had  so  far  prevented  my 
seeing  anything  within  the  traced  square;  but  now  I 
came  upon  a definite  opening.  Across  it,  however,  from 
bush  to  bush  stretched  a pair  of  men’s  braces,  and  pinned 
to  this  was  a bit  of  paper,  on  which  something  wras  writ- 
ten in  what  looked  suspiciously  like  blood. 

I jumped  off  my  horse  and  bent  to  look  at  it.  Though 
written  in  large  characters  it  was  barely  decipherable, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  with  difficulty  by  a 
pointed  stick.  This  much  I could  read: 

“Trespassers  will  be  Persecuted. 

“No  Thoroughfare. 

“Case  of  Plague  within,  s’elp  me  Gawd.’’ 

Segregation ! by  all  that  was  holy. 

I tied  my  horse  to  the  inarched  root  of  a jund  tree, 
set  aside  the  braces,  and  made  my  way  through  the 
bushes. 

It  was  quite  a comfortable,  secluded  spot.  The  gray- 
green-set-with-scarlet  brocade  of  the  caper  bushes  formed 
a curtain  round  it;  the  floor  was  as  hard  and  white  as 
marble,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  little  open  space  there 
was,  as  one  sees  so  often  in  this  Bar  land,  a tiny  hillock 


of  sand  that  had  been  whirled  thither  and  left  by  the 
wild  duststorms  which  sweep  over  the  Rajputana  desert. 
And  on  this  sand  Job  Charnock  lay,  his  face  turned  up 
to  the  sky.  He  could  not  have  been  dead  long,  for  his 
body  was  untouched  by  wild  birds  or  beasts,  but  he  was 
quite  dead.  Perhaps,  though,  the  sleeves  of  his  turkey- 
red  shirt — the  rest  of  it  having  evidently  gone  to  the 
making  of  crosses  which  were  hung  on  sticks  set  in  the 
sand,  at  his  head  and  feet — may,  so  far,  have  frightened 
away  the  animals.  They  may  have  been  put  there  for 
the  purpose ; on  the  other  hand,  they  may  have  been 
meant  as  a last  danger  signal,  not  to  prevent  harm  being 
done  to  him,  but  to  prevent  him  from  “ ’arming  any- 
body.” His  bare  body  was  terribly  emaciated;  but  his 
face  was  calm — it  almost  had  a smile  upon  it. 

Had  he  really  died  of  the  plague;  or,  in  coming,  it 
might  be  to  see  me,  had  he  lost  his  way,  as  a stranger 
might  well  do,  in  the  pathless  Bar,  and  fallen  a victim 
to  starvation?  And  had  the  recurrence  of  hunger  brought 
on  his  curious  hallucination  once  more? 

I stood  looking  at  the  peaceful  face  for  a minute  or 
two;  then  I made  up  my  mind.  He  should  have  his 
wish;  no  one  this  time  should  interfere  with  his  desire 
to  “do  no  ’arm  to  nobody.” 

So,  covering  the  body  for  the  time  with  the  doubled 
blanket  I always  use  as  a saddle-cloth,  I rode  to  the 
nearest  village,  some  six  miles  off,  and  returned  with  two 
men,  pickaxes  and  shovels. 

It  took  some  time  to  dig  a grave  in  that  hard,  white 
soil ; but  when  the  coolies  had  done  patting  down  the  dry 
dust  and  limestone  nodules  into  the  long  mounds  of  earth 
which  is  the  outward  sign  that  a human  body  lies  be- 
neath, I lingered  to  peg  one  of  the  red  crosses  over  it. 

So  he  found  segregation  at  last.  There  was  no  more 
fear  of  his  doing  any  harm  to  any  one. 

Flora  Annie  Steel. 
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TO  LORD  DUttSANY 

( Upon  his  return  from  the  war.) 

We  greet  3)011  poet,  subtle  craftsman,  one 
Who,  having  heard  {he  harmonies  of  prose, 

Their  might})  music  through  his  pages  blows 
As  v?ind  drives  clouds  athwart  {he  springtide  sun. 
The  pageant  of  mankind  is  nev)er  done: 

Across  your  stage  {he  strange  procession  goes, 

Beggar  and  king;  each  b})  his  action  shoves 
Life  understood  to  be  a dream  begun. 

Yet,  first  of  all,  we  hail  you  at  {his  time 
Tbe  soldier,  one  v?ho  Waited  not  to  see 
Ireland’s  advantage  till  {he  vforld  vJas  free. 

Adding  new>  lustre  to  your  prose  and  rh})me, 

What  nobler  title  can  y)our  fame  enhance 
Tban  Irish  soldier  from  fhe  field  in  France? 

Klorre^s  Jephson  O’ Conor. 
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CURRENTS  AND  EDDIES 

Professor  Frederick  E. 
Pierce,  in  his  book  called  “Cur- 
rents and  Eddies  in  the  Eng- 
1 i s h Romantic  Generation,” 
makes  no  very  serious  effort  to 
define  romanticism  and  classi- 
cism. Romanticism  has  been, 
he  says,  defined  as  medievalism  by  the  Germans,  as  lib- 
eralism by  the  French,  and  as  “return  to  nature,” 
“renascence  of  wonder,”  and  so  forth,  by  the  English. 
It  can,  he  thinks,  be  regarded  as  a literary  type  or  as  a 
literary  movement.  If  it  was  a type,  it  may  be  studied 
in  a number  of  movements ; if  it  was  a movement,  many 
types  appeared  within  it. 

Only  confusion  results  if  one  attempts  to  sort  all 
products  into  romantic  and  classic.  Professor  Pierce 
prefers  to  regard  the  literary  activity  of  the  time  as  a 
complex  of  divergent  theories,  varying  tastes,  brief  en- 
thusiasms, more  or  less  accidental  connections  and  influ- 
ences, together  with  the  impact  of  the  age,  the  race  and 
the  literary  tradition,  particularly  the  literary  tradition. 
The  age  itself  thought  little  about  the  term  romanticism 
and  neglected  the  more  significant  romanticists,  such  as 
Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Keats  and  Shelley.  The 
generation  felt  also  no  marked  cleavage  between  romanti- 
cism and  realism,  the  careful  fidelity  of  the  latter  being 
equally  novel  with  the  wildness  of  the  Gothic  and  the 
supernatural. 

The  author  defines,  somewhat  after  the  rubric  of 
Taine,  four  principal  matters  stressed  by  literary  histori- 
ans in  the  study  of  the  romantic  movement:  the  social 
influence  affecting  the  poet,  the  inherent  nature  of  the 
poet,  the  literary  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  influence  of 
the  literary  tradition  which  controls  the  poet.  Professor 
Pierce  aligns  himself  with  the  students  of  literary  tradi- 
tion, without  prejudice  to  any  other  point  of  view,  how- 
ever. 

As  a study  of  the  interplay  of  literary  forces,  the 
groupings  and  mutual  influences  of  authors,  of  the  effect 
of  literary  fashion,  and  of  the  importance  of  various 
minor  writers,  the  book  is  an  undoubted  contribution  to 
the  history  of  literature.  The  author  sees  with  an  unusu- 
ally broad  vision  the  eddies,  currents,  tendencies  and 
movements  of  literary  impulse,  inspiration  and  tradition ; 
even  the  “verdict  of  posterity”  he  sees  as  a sort  of 
complex  of  literary  fashion  made  up  in  part  of  the  verdict 
of  the  twentieth  century  and  in  part  of  the  verdict  of 
earlier  decades  which  the  twentieth  century  has  been  too 
lazy  to  analyze. 

The  strength  of  the  hook  is  its  tempered  spirit,  which 
recognizes  the  propriety  of  humility  and  the  fallibility 
of  criticism  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows  breadtli  of 
knowledge.  It  has  little  of  any  great  value  to  say  about 
the  greater  writers.  The  chapter  on  the  Bristol  group 
and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge does  not  go  in  any  way  beyond  Mr.  Harper. 
Burns,  of  whom  there  is  no  express  discussion,  and  Byron, 
do  not  receive  justice  except  in  what  is  said  about  them 
as  satirists.  The  chapters  on  popular  tastes  and  tend- 
encies are  of  particular  interest,  being  thoughtful  and 
not  content  with  gossip  or  denunciation  of  the  stupidity 
and  vanity  of  the  reading  public. 


Brightness  and  intelligence  appear  throughout  the 
second  part  of  the  volume,  which  treats  the  Scotch  prose 
of  1814  to  1830,  the  Eddy  around  Leigh  Hunt,  the  Eliza- 
bethan Current,  the  London  Magazine,  Byron,  Shelley 
and  Landor  in  Italy,  and  the  subject  of  satire,  parody 
and  burlesque  for  the  whole  period.  Satire,  we  learn, 
lags  behind.  The  satirists  were  still  girding  at  Coleridge 
for  his  poem  on  the  young  ass  for  twenty  years  after  he 
had  written  his  greatest  works. 

Professor  Pierce  is  at  once  scholarly  and  cheerful. 
One  gets  a little  tired  of  his  talk  about  eddies,  currents, 
streams,  and  movements.  Charles  Lamb  appears  and  re- 
appears in  eddy  after  eddy  and  current  after  current;  so 
do  other  writers,  until  the  figure  is  broken,  if  not  made 
ridiculous,  although  of  course  the  phenomena  do  appear 
and  the  author  has  to  use  words  to  describe  them. 

The  objection  to  the  point  of  view,  however,  may  also 
be  an  objection  to  the  book.  The  author  quotes  Arthur 
Symons  to  the  effect  that  “critics  or  historians  of  poetry 
are  generally  concerned  with  everything  except  what  is 
essential  in  it,”  and  this  book  is  an  elaborate  chopping 
about  the  roots  and  fertilization  of  the  impulse  to  study 
literature,  and  not  primarily  an  interpretation  of  litera- 
ture. The  author  defends  himself  neatly  enough  by  say- 
ing that  the  poets  are  often  their  own  best  interpreters ; 
but  the  book  does  not  stimulate  thought  except  thought 
about  literary  movements,  and  will  be  most  enjoyed  by 
those  who  have  already  mastered  their  principal  poets 
and  are  ready  to  enter  new  fields,  or  who,  because  they 
are  bookmen,  like  to  play  the  game  of  looking  through 
the  glass,  a particularly  clear  glass,  at  varied,  shifting, 
sometimes  elusive,  forms  and  figures  in  the  history  of 
literature.  Those  who  read  in  this  way  will  sometimes 
feel  that  certain  of  the  author’s  groups  and  connections 
are  too  unstable,  and  that  certain  of  his  isolated  figures 
were  not  really  isolated;  they  may  even  think  that  he 
overestimates  the  value  of  this  kind  of  study;  but  they 
will  enjoy  the  book,  and  will  not  quarrel  with  it  for  not 
being  what  it  did  not  intend  to  be.  Hardin  Craig. 

“Currents  and  Eddies  in  the  English  Romantic  Generation,”  by  Fred- 
erick E.  Pierce,  Ph.D.;  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven;  $3  net. 

* * 

Proposed  Roads  to  Freedom 

“Proposed  Roads  to  Freedom”  is  made  up  of  two 
distinct  parts.  The  first  consists  of  historical  sketches 
of  Marx  and  Bakunin  and  of  the  movements  which  they 
founded.  State  Socialism  and  Anarchism,  followed  by  a 
short  history  of  Syndicalism  and  its  doctrines,  closing 
with  a few  pages  devoted  to  the  recent  development  in 
England  of  Guild  Socialism.  The  presentation  of  these 
movements  is  admirably  simple,  straightforward  and  un- 
biased. If  it  be  true,  as  a recent  writer  has  said,  that 
nine-tenths  of  “educated”  Americans  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  these  theories  of  government,  except 
that  they  vaguely  connect  Anarchism  with  bomb-throwing 
and  Socialism  with  disloyalty,  here  is  an  excellent  me- 
dium of  information  which  is  both  readable  and  reliable. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  appli- 
cation of  these  programmes  to  life,  with  the  creation  of 
“a  better  order  of  society”  in  view.  How  would  govern- 
ment, law,  work  and  pay,  international  relations,  science 
and  art  fare  in  a world  where  any  one  of  these  “isms” 
held  sway?  To  answer  this  question  as  practically  as 
one  can  ever  answer  the  theoretical,  one  must  take  the 
known  factors  of  human  nature  as  manifested  in  life,  and 
combine  them  with  the  unknown  x’s  and  y’s  of  theory. 
And,  however  much  one  wants  to  get  “the  right  answer,” 
lie  must  be  inexorable  in  following  the  laws  which 
combine  the  known  and  unknown  factors.  One  must  not 
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juggle  his  work  to  “make  the  answer 
come  out.”  This  is  what  so  many  ideal- 
ists do.  to  the  utter  disgust  of  the  prac- 
tical man  and  to  the  total  discredit  of 
their  conclusions.  This  is  the  error  into 
which  the  brilliant  author  of  “Proposed 
Roads  to  Freedom”  seems  to  have  fallen. 
One  feels  that  he  is  carried  away  by  his 
eagerness  for  the  world’s  good,  by  the 
almost  pathetic  earnestness  of  his  desire 
to  see  “the  world  as  it  could  be  made.” 
Pathetic,  because  it  leads  him  to  ignore 
obstacles  which  cannot  be  ignored,  and 
to  arrive  at  a solution  which  the  facts 
preclude. 

Not  that  Mr.  Russell  is  *one  of  those 
ignorant  or  fatuous  enthusiasts  who  is 
sublimely  indifferent  to  all  practical 
tests.  Just  because  much  of  his  criti- 
cism of  different  features  of  the  pro- 
grammes he  has  described  is  so  clear  and 
sensible,  so  analytic  of  the  “unworkable,” 
the  reader  wonders  why  so  capable  a rea- 
soner  should  apparently  grow  weary  of 
sound  judgment  and  throw  it  to  the 
winds  in  accepting  much  which  is  open  to 
the  same  sort  of  criticism  which  he  has 
just  used.  He  seems  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  that  Utopia  is  to  be  found 
through  some  combination  of  these  four 
theories,  and  so  subordinates  logic  to 
the  earnestness  of  his  desire  for  a hap- 
pier world. 

Of  the  sincerity  of  his  wish  for  true 
happiness  and  the  soundness  of  his  view 
of  what  makes  happiness,  this  passage 
bears  witness:  “A  life  lived  in  this  spirit 
— the  spirit  that  aims  at  creating  rather 
than  possessing — has  a certain  funda- 
mental happiness,  of  which  it  cannot  be 
robbed  by  adverse  circumstances.  This 
is  the  way  of  life  recommended  in  the 
Gospels  and  by  all  the  great  teachers  of 
the  world.”  In  other  words,  “the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  within  you.”  But  what 
great  teacher  has  ever  believed  that  such 
happiness  could  come  by  external  ma- 
chinery— by  new  forms  of  political  and 
social  government?  Undoubtedly  these 
things  help,  but  they  have  never  pro- 
duced a Christ  or  a Lincoln  or  any  of 
their  millions  of  lesser  prototypes,  who 
have  found  the  “durable  satisfactions” 
of  life  subjectively.  We  need  now  and 
always  not  only  such  clarity  of  explana- 
tion as  we  have  in  the  first  part  of  this 
book,  but  a stubborn  recognition  of  the 
facts  of  life  and  an  invincible  purpose 
to  test  all  political  and  social  theory  by 
philosophy  and  experience. 

C.  B.  Newton. 

“Proposed  Roads  to  Freedom,’’  by  Bertrand 

Russell;  Henry  Holt  & Company,  New 

York;  $1.50  net. 

* * 

GOOD,  BOTH  AS  PLAY  AND  BOOK 

To  any  one  who  had  the  delightful 
privilege  of  seeing  Miss  Marie  Lohr  last 
summer  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  London 
as  Nurse  Benson  in  the  play  of  that 
name,  by  R.  C.  Carton  and  Justin  Hunt- 
ley  McCarthy,  the  book  founded  on  the 
comedy  will  be  particularly  welcome, 
since  it  elaborates  and  completes  the  four 
acts  of  the  performance  in  which  Miss 
Lohr,  Lottie  Venne  and  others  for  more 
than  three  hundred  times  were  so  suc- 
cessful, and  will  bring  back  memories 
of  an  evening  of  continuous  and  sincere 
pleasure. 

To  others,  not  so  fortunate,  the  novel 
will  prove  capable  of  standing  on  its  own 
intrinsic  merits.  Lady  Gillian  Duns- 
more,  who  takes  it  into  her  pretty  head 
to  impersonate  the  stolid  Nurse  Benson, 
is  a charming  person,  in  the  book  as  in 
the  play;  Lord  Messiger,  her  choleric 


uncle,  is  a character  worth  knowing,  and 
the  plot  is  cleverly  conceived  and  full  of 
tlie  most  amusing  and  ridiculous  situa- 
tions, not  unmixed,  here  and  there,  with 
a touch  of  sentiment,  which  is  invariably 
relieved  by  a sharp  turn  to  comedy. 

It  is  a wholesome  and  amusing  book 
that  will  hold  the  reader’s  interest  from 
the  first  to  the  final  page,  skillfully 
written  and  abounding  in  witty  passages, 
some  of  them  intensely  amusing,  as  when 
Mr.  Tibbenham,  abjectly  apologizing  for 
having  “taken  the  liberty”  of  mistaking 
the  highly  respectable  Lord  Messiger  for 
a libertine,  the  old  peer  answers:  “Never 
mind  about  that;  at  my  time  of  life  the 
accusation  has  a complimentary  side  to 
it.” 

“Nurse  Benson,’’  by  Justin  Huntley  McCar- 
thy; John  Lane  Company,  New  York;  $1.50 
net. 


Books  Received 

“The  Letters  of  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne,” in  two  volumes,  edited  by  Edmund 
Gosse  and  Thomas  James  Wise;  John  Lane 
Company,  New  York;  $5  net  per  set. 

“A  Gentle  Cynic,”  by  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.; 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia;  $2 
net. 

“The  Soul  of  Ann  Rutledge,”  by  Bernie 
Babcock;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia; $1.50  net. 

“The  Society  of  Free  States,”  by  Dwight 
W.  Morrow;  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York; 
$1.25  net. 

"Pictures  of  Paris,”  by  celebrated  artists; 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 

“Pictures  of  London,”  by  celebrated  ar- 
tists; John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 

“Wooden  Spoil,”  by  Victor  Rousseau; 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York;  $1.50 
net. 

“The  Curtain  of  Steel,”  by  the  author  of 
“In  the  Northern  Mists”;  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

“Banners,”  by  Babette  Deutsch;  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York;  $1.25  net. 

“Prophecy  and  Authority,"  by  Kemper 
Fullerton;  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  $1.50  net. 

“War  Borrowing,”  by  Jacob  H.  Hollander; 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  $1.50 
net. 

“The  Lady  of  the  Night  Wind,”  by  Varick 
Vanardy;  The  Macaulay  Company,  New 
York;  $1.50  net. 

“The  Azure  Rose,”  by  Reginald  Wright 
Kauffman;  The  Macaulay  Company,  New 
York;  $1.50  net. 

"The  Bounder,”  by  Arthur  Hodges; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston;  $1.60  net. 
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An  Alpine  Fairyland  where  all  your  vacation  dreams  come  true — 
peaks  and  crags  and  valleys  that  need  no  moonlight  to  turn  them 
into  magic — glaciers — lakes — waterfalls — forests — big  game  pre- 
serves— camp  life,  cabins,  or  metropolitan  accommodations  in 

Spacious  Canadian  Pacific  Hotels 
and  Mountain  Chalets  at  Banff,  Lake  Louise, 
Emerald  Lake,  Glacier  and  Sicamous 

Your  idea  of  a perfect  vacation  may  be  the  full  indulgence  of  your  favorite 
sport— whatever  it  is,  you  will  find  your  enjoyment  enhanced  by  the  gran- 

Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 
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AIT  AMUSING  LITTLE  PUBLICIST 

Colonel  George  Harvey,  the  self-con- 
stituted mentor  and  monitor  of  the 
American  people,  is  the  editor  of  an 
amusing  little  paper  called  Harvey’s 
Weekly,  the  sole  aim  of  which  seems  to 
be  to  prove  that  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
his  cabinet  are  men  who  never  should 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
born,  or,  having  been  given  it,  should 
now  be  invited  to  get  off  the  earth. 

This  same  Colonel  Harvey  is  the  man 
who,  twenty  years  ago,  took  over  the 
good  old  stand-pat  Harper’s  Weekly  and 
performed  the  incredible  feat  of  making 
it  worse. 

In  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  na- 
tion, the  bulge-browed  colonel,  who  af- 
fects to  believe  that  the.  President  is 
wrong  in  everything  that  he  does  or  con- 
templates, sets  forth  elaborate  plans  for 
national  improvement,  and  is  telling  Con- 
gress what  it  must  do  to  carry  them  out. 
if  the  colonel,  in  his  whole  lifetime,  ever 
had  conceived  and  incubated  a single 
idea  that  did  not  belong  to  the  vintage 
of  ’53 — if  he  were  not  constantly  reiter- 
ating the  smooth  aphorisms  of  Lodge 
and  his  little  clique,  one  might  lend  an 
ear  to  his  platitudes,  for  platitudes  have 
their  value  now  and  again. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  a purblind 
publicist  who  declares  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  seeking  “autocratic  power  in 
permanency”  and  goes  on  to  prove  it  by 
what  he  terms  “flagrant  examples”? 

This  is  funny,  but  it  is  also  danger- 
ous. There  are  enough  unthinking  and 
susceptible  citizens  all  over  the  country, 
who  are  likely  to  be  misled  by  such  mis- 
representations, to  make  the  putting 
forth  of  such  dicta  harmful  to  the  na- 
tion by  muddling  national  issues  in  this 
period  of  reconstruction,  and  they  cer- 
tainly tend  to  give  color  to  the  contention 
of  our  Bolsheviki  that  the  United  States 
is  not  a democracy,  and  that  they  must 
proceed  to  make  it  one. 

But  when  Colonel  Harvey  brings  to 
bear  what  he  calls  his  mind  upon  any 
national  subject  he  not  only  invariably 
gets  in  wrong,  but  he  gets  in  all  over. 
No  half-way  doings  for  Harvey.  He 
has  no  use  for  a League  of  Nations  of 
any  sort — he  has  no  use  for  anything  that 
the  President  proposes  or  is  likely  to 
propose. 

He  is  the  precise  antithesis  of  the  kind 
of  man  that  Woodrow  Wilson  is  known 
to  be  and,  furthermore,  he  is  the  polar 
opposite  of  the  average  liberal-minded 
American.  He  holds  that  physical  force 
is  the  basis  of  all  governments  and  that 
it  must  continue  to  be.  He  calls  the 
Piesident  a socialistic  dreamer  because 
he  would  put  world-relations  upon  a 
higher  and  nobler  basis.  He  says  about 
everything  that  is  to  be  expected  from 
an  accredited  spokesman  of  the  stand-pat 
coterie. 

But  there  is  one  consoling  considera- 
tion Harvey  is  not  very  widely  read 
and  he  is  still  less  widely  believed.  So 
that,  like  the  Bolsheviki,  although  he  is 
dangerous,  there  is  not  enough  of  him  to 


go  very  far,  and  the  influence  he  wields, 
though  vicious,  is  not  vast. 

— The  Bulletin  (San  Francisco). 

* * 

MEXICAN  EVOLUTION,  NOT  REVOLUTION 

The  Mexican  question  is  not  the  case  of 
a revolution  that  must  be  squelched,  but 
an  evolution  that  must  be  guided.  The 
Mexican  people  are  not  to  blame  for  the 
chaotic  condition  of  their  country.  There 
are  great  underlying  causes  for  the  pres- 
ent unrest.  A strong  dictatorship  might 
keep  those  causes  beneath  the  surface  for 
a time,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  but  this  will 
only  postpone  the  settlement  of  these 
questions,  which  must  be  settled  right 
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before  revolution  permanently  disap- 
pears from  the  country. 

These  questions  are  primarily  moral 
and  economic,  rather  than  religious  and 
political.  The  Mexican  does  not  care  so 
much  about  the  right  to  vote  as  he  does 
the  right  to  live.  He  does  not  need  so 
much  a change  in  his  creed  as  he  needs 
a change  in  his  morals. 


( Continued  on  'page  531.) 
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Planning  the  Home 

I he  new  home  is  being  planned. 

In  this  planning,  the  dominant 
thought  should  be  harmony — har- 
mony of  detail  in  the  essentials. 
Everything  in  the  new  home  should 
blend  into  one  concordant  unit. 

The  dining  room,  more  than  any 
other  perhaps,  reflects  the  good 
taste  and  individuality  of  the  new 
home  maker. 

We  offer  scores  of  beautiful  pat- 
terns in  silverware,  many  of  them 
exclusive  in  design,  most  of  them 
complete  in  range— a wealth  of 
exquisite  china  and  experienced, 
helpful  counsel  that  will  help  the 
bride  in  striking  the  true  note  of 
harmony. 


SPAULDING  S' COg 

Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths 
and  Jewelers 

Michigan  Ave.  at  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 
Paris:  23  Rue  de  la  Paix 
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Wall  Street  lias  had  a succession  of 
“million-share  days,”  and  the  whole  coun- 
try is  evincing  new  interest  in  the  real 
bargains  of  the  investment  list.  There 
has  been  a good  deal  of  quiet  buying  by 
that  vast  number  of  Americans  possessed 
of  sufficient  means  to  take  on  five,  ten,  or 
twenty-five  shares  of  a seasoned  divi- 
dend-paying stock  when  the  situation  is 
ripe  for  it.  In  this  way  the  stock  mar- 
ket has  received  the  support  of  a multi- 
tude of  small  investors,  whose  aggregate 
purchases  are  often  sufficient  to  more 
than  counterbalance  the  speculative  sales 
by  a coterie  of  jtrofessional  traders. 

RISE  OF  INDUSTRIALS 

Industrial  shares  are  becoming  each 
day  more  popular  with  the  general  pub- 
lic. This  is  because  manufacturers  have 
so  organized  their  productive  facilities  as 
to  insure  the  most  efficient  operation  pos- 
sible. Many  industrials  are  showing  large 
earnings,  and  may  be  expected  to  do 
better  in  the  future  than  they  have  in  the 
past.  The  oil  stocks,  some  of  the  equip- 
ment issues  and  many  of  the  specialties 
have  given  the  best  account  of  them- 
selves in  this  interesting  bull  market. 

Some  of  the  automobile  stocks  have  ris- 
en sharply  in  response  to  a broadening- 
national  demand  for  high-grade  pleasure 
vehicles.  It  is  recognized  also  that  the 
production  of  the  more  moderate-priced 
cars  is  likely  to  be  much  increased  during 
the  next  few  months.  The  war  has  been 
a tremendously  effective  advertisement 
for  the  American  automobile.  Our  auto- 
trucks played  a large  part  in  the  winning 
of  the  war.  Without  them  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  armies  of  the  al- 
lies to  have  made  the  quick  progress  that 
they  did  at  the  moment  when  effective 
work  was  most  needed. 

SPECULATIVE  POOLS 

Several  powerful  pools  have  been  in- 
strumental in  advancing  various  stocks 
during  this  upward  movement.  This  co- 
operative effort  in  some  instances  has 
yielded  large  returns,  and  the  pools  have 
cleared  a good  profit  from  their  specula- 
tion. In  other  instances,  however,  the 
profits  have  not  been  heavy,  owing  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  members  to  stay  by 
their  investment. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Back  of  much  of  the  absorption  of  the 
really  high-grade  securities  has  been  the 
well-known  belief  by  some  of  the  shrewd- 
est financiers  that  the  United  States  was 
bound  to  profit  enormously  through  its 
remarkable  foreign  trade.  It  is  believed 
that  the  country  will  end  the  fiscal  year 
on  June  30  next  with  an  international 
trade  balance  of  more  than  three  billion 
dollars.  This  must  mean  that  this  coun- 
try will  continue  to  exercise  a command- 
ing position  in  world-trade  for  several 
years. 

The  fact  that  Europe’s  productive  fa- 
cilities are  much  below  normal,  owing  to 
the  crippling  of  valuable  machinery  in 
the  war-swept  area,  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  various  plants  to  resume  pro- 
duction in  the  near  future  on  the  old 


scale.  The  probability  is  that,  during 
this  period,  there  will  be  an  immense 
volume  of  business  shifted  to  United 
States  industries.  Statistical  experts  be- 
lieve that  this  country’s  foreign  trade 
by  the  close  of  June  will  have  reached  a 
total  volume  of  ten  billion  dollars.  Noth- 
ing like  such  a huge  total  has  been  seen 
before,  but  there  is  excellent  reason  to 
believe  that  this  promise  will  be  fulfilled, 
and  that  the  country  will  benefit  enor- 
mously by  the  trade  movement. 

WAR  BONDS 

The  country  has  profited  enormously 
from  the  splendid  organization  of  the 
bond-selling  agencies.  As  a consequence 
of  the  remarkable  canvasses  made  to  sell 
the  various  Liberty  Loan  issues,  the 
American  bond  market  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  more  than  twen- 
ty-five million  new  bondholders.  It  is 
believed  that  this  will  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  in  broadening  the  demand  for 
high-grade  securities  after  the  war 
financing  has  been  concluded. 

The  country  has  an  immense  volume  of 
capital  awaiting  employment,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  will  gradually  find  its 
way  into  good  securities  of  the  true  in- 
vestment type.  A vast  amount  of  financ- 
ing will  have  to  be  done  during  the  next 
nine  months.  The  probability  is  that  a 
good  portion  of  this  will  be  with  the  idea 
of  providing  credits  in  this  country  for 
resort  to  by  foreign  purchases  of  Ameri- 
can merchandise,  foodstuffs  and  ma- 
terial. 

The  indications  are  that  several  foreign 
government  loans  will  be  floated  in  the 
United  States  during  the  next  six  months. 
Besides  these,  it  is  believed  that  the 
large  banking  interests  of  Wall  Street 
will  arrange  to  take  some  foreign  indus- 
trial securities  on  their  own  account. 

ONE  EXPERTS  VIEWS 

Owing  to  the  sustained  advance  in  se- 
curity prices  and  the  exceptional  inter- 
est shown  in  the  future  of  the  stock 
market,  this  expression  by  a Wall  Street 
expert  will  interest  readers  of  The  Bell- 
man: “The  stock  market  has  entered 

higher-price  territory,  and  I believe  that 
most  of  the  advances  will  be  retained. 
Wall  Street  is  generally  months  ahead  of 
the  country  in  sensing  a turn  in  the  sit- 
uation. 

“The  present  advance  has  been  based 
largely  on  the  belief  that  a country  with 
a promise  of  bumper  crops,  an  unpar- 
alleled world-trade,  and  an  enormously 
strong  bank  position  is  bound  to  go 
ahead.  I believe  that  this  view  has  been 
well  taken,  and  that  high-grade  securities 
having  a seasoned  dividend  record  will 
work  still  higher  during  the  next  few 
months. 

“This  does  not  mean  that  the  advance 
in  highly  speculative  issues  will  continue 
indefinitely,  but  I think  that  really  good 
securities  will  hold  their  ground,  and 
that  the  earnings  of  the  properties  af- 
fected will  justify  a generous  income  re- 
turn. The  country  is  in  for  a season  of 
industrial  activity,  and  I believe  that  good 
securities  will  appreciate  in  value  in  re- 
sponse to  this  definite  broadening  of  the 
foreign  demand  for  American  produce.” 

HIGHER  STOCK  EXCHANGE  COMMISSIONS 

Lender  the  new  order  of  things  it  will 
cost  more  to  speculate  in  stocks  than  it 
formerly  did.  The  governing  committee 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  at 
last  responded  to  the  requests  from  va- 
rious members  for  increased  commissions 
to  compensate  them  for  higher  telegraph 
charges  and  increased  clerk  hire. 


From  time  immemorial  the  charge  for 
buying  or  selling  a hundred  shares  of 
stock,  except  those  of  ten  dollars  par 
value,  has  been  twelve  dollars  and  a half. 
The  new  charge  will  be  fifteen  dollars. 
A more  sensational  increase  has  been  the 
advance  from  twelve  and  a half  to  twen- 
ty dollars  in  the  commission  for  buying 
or  selling  one  hundred  shares  of  stock 
quoted  above  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  a share. 

With  these  higher  charges  in  force,  the 
cost  of  stock  exchange  speculation  at 
New  York  has  been  placed  on  a level 
with  that  long  prevailing  at  London, 
Paris  and  Amsterdam.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  what  effect  these  higher 
charges  have  upon  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change trading.  One  inevitable  result 
will  be  to  materially  increase  the  cost  of 
carrying  stocks  for  speculative  purposes. 
Another  influence  will  be  probably  to 
somewhat  limit  trading  in  the  higher- 
priced  shares. 

It  becomes  quite  a burden  to  pay  a 
twenty  dollar  commission  for  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  one  hundred  shares  of 
stock  quoted  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a share.  Inasmuch  as 
this  charge  would  be  seven  dollars  and 
a half  above  the  charge  which  usually 
prevailed  for  the  same  transaction,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  there  will  be  some  re- 
adjustment of  trading  methods. 

At  times  when  Wall  Street  is  in  the 
midst  of  active  speculation  for  the  rise 
the  increased  charges  may  not  be  a seri- 
ous handicap,  but  the  test  will  come  in 
dull  markets,  when  the  brokers  often 
find  it  difficult  to  earn  commissions  of 
any  kind.  These  higher  charges  show 
that  the  cost  of  speculation,  like  the  cost 
of  everything  else,  is  increasing  in  this 
country. 

BOND  TRADING 

The  commission  on  bond  transactions 
will  remain  at  one-eighth  of  one  per 
cent.  In  the  case  of  United  States  gov- 
ernment issues,  a good  deal  of  this  busi- 
ness has  been  done  at  one-sixteenth  of 
one  per  cent.  The  brokers  are  justified, 
however,  in  asking  for  some  increase  in 
this  charge.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to 
pay  running  expenses  on  the  basis  of  the 
old  commission  schedules.  It  Will  be  some 
time,  however,  before  the  stock  exchange 
houses  find  out  just  what  the  effect  of 
these  higher  charges  for  speculation  will 
be. 

New  York.  William  Justus  Boies. 
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$25  TO  $75  A WEEK 

is  earned  by  commercial  illustrators  with  a 
thorough,  practical  training.  Big  future, 
uncrowded  field,  dignified  profession. 

Learn  to  draw  during  your  spare 
time  by  our  home  study  method. 
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Men’s  Clothes  of  Quality 

Business  men,  young  men  and  men  in  the  Service 
about  to  return  to  civilian  life,  will  find  in  this  store 
a thoroughly  reliable  stock  of  apparel. 

The  prices  are  moderate  and  the  styles  exceptional. 
Quality  is  a factor  in  every  article  sold.  It  is  superi- 
oiity  of  quality  that  has  placed  this  clothing  store 
among  the  leading  stores  of  this  country. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  CLOTHING  HOUSE 


Established  1882 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Hennepin  at  6th 


Announcement 

WE  SPECIALIZE  in 
obtaining  artistic 
portraiture  in  the  home 
and  we  commend  to  your 
consideration  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  come  to 
your  home  for  your 
next  portrait. 

Lee  Brothers 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
527  Marquette  Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Bonds 


Interim  Certificates 
First  Mortgage 
Municipal 
Corporation 


Steel  Plate  Engraved, 
Lithographed,  Printed. 

We  are  producing  them  every  day. 

Our  shop  is  specially  equipped 
for  this  work. 

Call,  phone  or  write. 

Hahn  & Harmon  Co.,  Printers 

T.  S.  37  284  Fifth  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis 


!MGDRf>SCRIVERC?! 

Willow  and 
Rattan  Furniture 

for  Summer  Homes 

Willow  is  ever  popular,  and 
this  season  Moore  & Scri- 
ver’s  display  of  willow 
furniture  is  even  more 
distinctive  than  usual.  We 
are  showing  attractive  wil- 
low chairs,  settles,  tables, 
rockers,  chaise  longues, 
ferneries,  etc.  Our  shop 
is  equipped  to  refinish  wil- 
low, either  in  stain  or 
enamel. 

Our  display  of  fine  rattan  furniture 
is  made  of  imported  Japanese 
rattan  in  chairs,  double  seats, 
tables,  etc.  Of  particular  inter- 
est also  is  our  showing  of  grass 
fibre  rugs  in  designs  of  charm 
and  dignity. 


808-10-12  NICOLLET  AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Remember 
the  name 


Fifth  Floor 
Dayton’s 


Seleit 


Minneapolis 

Minn. 


Original  Designs  and  Paris 
Importations  for  Spring 


MORRISSEY 

211  Essex  Building,  Tenth  Street  and 
Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis 

GOODWIN  CORSETS 

A combination  of  style,  comfort  and 
quality 


Rugs  Cleaned 

Good  service 
Prompt  delivery 


Compressed 

Air 

Laundered 
or  by  other 
systems 


Brown’s  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

405  South  11th  St.,  Minneapolis 

Main  346  Auto  38  046 
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OVER 
PIPES 
DALE 


Mother’s  homemade  cakes  will  soon 
have  a rival  in  father’s  homemade  beer. 

— Financial  America. 
* * 

Officer:  “But  surely  you,  a millionaire, 
have  little  to  complain  about.” 

Munition  Magnate:  “Oh,  I don't  know. 
The  multi-millionaires  treat  us  like  so 
much  dirt.”  — London  Opinion. 

* * 

Edith:  “So  that’s  Mr.  Blank.  That’s 
your  ideal.” 

Helen:  “Dear  me,  no!  Merely  my 
fiance.  One  doesn't  meet  one’s  ideals  in 
real  life,  you  know.” — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

A SPRING  ROMANCE 

“Dearest,  I ordered  to  be  sent  home 
today  a most  beautiful  hat  for  only  ten 
guineas.  It’s  a perfect  love !” 

“My  darling,  your  love  will  be  re- 
turned.” — London  Saturday  Journal. 
* * 

Boarder:  “Once  again,  Mrs.  Wiggins,  I 
have  to  complain  of  the  class  of  egg 
you  supply  me  for  breakfast.  Now,  I 
can’t  possibly  eat  this  one — ” 

Mrs.  Wiggins:  “’Xcuse  me,  sir,  but 
’ave  you  tried  the  other  end?” 

— Bystander. 


“No,”  said  the  honest  man,  “I  was  nev- 
er strong  at  literature.  To  save  my  life 
I could  not  tell  you  who  wrote  ‘Gray’s 
Elegy.’  ” - — Life. 

* * 

A Kingston  youth  named  Beer  was  ar- 
rested last  week  for  breaking  into  a pub- 
lic-house. The  magistrate  decided  that 
the  proper  place  for  him  was  the  jug. 

— London  Punch. 

* * 

LARGER  DAMAGES  REQUIRED 

Lawyer:  “Don’t  you  think  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  cash  would  be  punish- 
ment enough  for  his  breach  of  promise?” 
The  Aggrieved : “No,  indeed;  I want 
him  to  marry  me.”  ■ — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

The  candidate,  after  tiring  his  audi- 
ence, wound  up  as  follows:  “I  want  hous- 
ing reform.  I want  land  reform.  I want 

educational  reform.  I want ” 

“Yes,”  shouted  a bored  voice  from  the 
audience,  “you  want  chloroform.” 

— Clippings. 

* * 

“Well,  Bill,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
when  you  gets  demobilized?” 

“lave  on  me  pension,  of  course.” 

“You  don’t  think  yer  goin’  to  get  a pen- 
sion from  the  army,  do  yer?” 

“No,  not  army — old  age  pension,  I 
mean.”  — London  Opinion. 

* * 

First  Loafer:  “I  ’ear  all  the  men  ’ave 
gone  on  strike.” 

Second  Loafer:  “Wot  ’ave  they  struck 
for?” 

First  Loafer:  “Shorter  hours.” 

Second  Loafer:  “I  always  said  as  'ow 
sixty  minutes  was  too  long  for  an  hour.” 
— Westminster  Gazette. 


A worm  won’t  turn  if  you  step  on  it 
right.  — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 
* * 

“Luxurious  tastes  Richleigh  has.  He 
has  a Corot  in.  his  office.” 

“That’s  nothing!  I have  a whistler  in 
mine.”  — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

The  Brute:  “I  think  that  women  are 
much  better-looking  than  men.” 

She:  “Naturally.” 

The  Brute:  “No,  artificially.” 

- — Tit-Bits. 

* *- 

The  “No  beer,  no  work”  slogan  of 
some  of  the  labor  unions  may  not  be  so 
radical  as  it  sounds.  We  believe  that 
birch  beer  is  permissible  under  all  pro- 
hibitory laws.  — Concord  Monitor. 

* * 

A middle-aged  man  was  examining  the 
phonograph  record  catalogue  in  a Kan- 
sas City  store  recently.  “Why  is  this 
opery  called  ‘Samson  et  Dalila’?”  he 
asked.  “As  I recollect  the  story,  Dalila 
darn  near  et  Samson.” — Reedy’s  Mirror. 
* * 

Dentist:  “You  say  this  tooth  has  never 
been  worked  on  before?  That’s  queer, 
for  I find  small  flakes  of  gold  on  my  in- 
strument.” 

Victim:  “You  have  struck  my  back  col- 
lar button,  I guess.”  — London  Opinion. 
* * 

Rastus  (just  back  from  the  army): 
“Yessah.  I dun  had  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars war  insurance  on  mah  life  when  Ah 
was  in  de  war.” 

Sambo:  “Gwan,  niggah ! Ten  thousand 
dollars  jest  on  you!  Why,  ain’t  dat 
more’n  the  hull  war  cost?”  — Life. 


"It  takes  quality  to  w 
make  a real  bargain,  vPy 
says  Kelly 

the  banker «, 
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“This  small  chew  of 
Real  Gravely  gives 
more  real  tobacco 
satisfaction  than  a 
big  chewof  ordinary 
plug.  It  tastes  better 
and  lasts  longer.” 


Good  taste,  smaller 
chew, longer  life  is  what 
makes  Genuine  Grave- 
ly cost  less  to  chew  than 
ordinary  plug. 

Write  to: — 

Genuine  Gravely 

DANVILLE.  VA. 
for  booklet  on  chewing  plug 


Peyton  Brand 

REAL  CHEWING  PLUG 

Plug  packed,  in  pouch 
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> CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT 

(Continued  from  page  527.) 

The  land  baron  and  the  priest  have 
continued  their  unholy  alliance  from  the 
days  of  the  Conquistadores  till  the  pres- 
ent, playing  alternately  the  one  into  the 
hands  of  the  other,  to  keep  the  people  in 
ignorance,  superstition  and  debt,  so  that 
the  exploitation,  both  by  padre  and  amo, 
would  be  sure  and  easy. 

Out  of  this  system  of  exploitation  there 
have  grown  up  a thousand  minor  evils. 
The  burden  has  become  greater  than  the 
people  are  willing  to  bear,  in  these  days 
when  enlarged  educational  advantages, 
developed  in  spite  of  these  feudal  condi- 
tions, have  gradually  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  ever-increasing  middle  class. 

Along  with  this  new  industrial  and 
social  order,  for  which  the  people  have 
been  fighting,  there  must  come  another 
thing  if  Mexico  is  to  become  a strong- 
nation,  a thing  which  the  people  have 
not  yet  seen,  viz.,  moral  stamina.  No 
scheme  for  dividing  the  great  landed 
estates  among  the  people,  no  enactment 
of  laws  for  the  amelioration  of  the  peon, 
no  free  press  or  suffrage,  will  solve  the 
question  unless  there  is  an  instilling  of 
the  great  moral  principles  taught  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

As  Colonel  Roosevelt  said  to  the  Bra- 
zilians: “Character  must  ever  outrank 
genius  and  intellect.  The  state  cannot 
prosper  unless  the  average  man  can  take 
care  of  himself;  and  neither  can  it  pros- 
per unless  the  average  man  realizes  that, 
in  addition  to  the  taking  care  of  himself 
he  must  work  with  his  fellows  with  good 
sense  and  honesty,  and  practical  acknowl- 
edgment of  obligation  to  the  community 
as  a whole  for  the  things  that  are  vital 
to  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.” 

This  viewpoint  of  life  is  entirely  new 
to  the  Mexican.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that 
he  is  incapable  of  appreciating  it,  for  he 
has  never  had  it  presented  to  him.  Cleri- 
calism and  vested  interests  have,  both  by 
example  and  precept,  taught  him  the  op- 
posite all  through  the  centuries. 

— Samuel  Guy  Inman,  in  The  South 
American. 

* * 

THE  EXCHANGE  WITH  FRANCE 

The  exchange  is  going  up  against 
France  because  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  reducing  the  help 
they  have  hitherto  given  the  franc  by 
lending  France  money  to  settle  her  for- 
eign purchases. 

Why  this  particular  moment  has  been 
chosen  for  a change  of  policy  is  not 
clear,  but  one  suggestion  is  that  it  was 
desired  to  bring  home  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment the  need  of  grappling  seriously 
with  its  financial  problems. 

Of  all  the  great  belligerent  countries 
none  has  done  less  than  France  to  meet 
her  war  expenditure  by  taxation. 
France’s  peace  expenditure,  without  tak- 
ing into  account  naval  and  military  esti- 
mates, will  be  nearly  four  times  as  great 
as  her  pre-war  expenditure.  Her  tax 
revenue  today  does  not  cover  the  inter- 
est on  her  loans.  What  does  she  intend 
to  do?  The  politicians  talk  as  though 
Germany  will  make  all  good,  but  that  is 
taken  to  be  electioneering  by  serious 
financiers.  Others,  again,  hope  that  the 
allies  will  share  the  burden,  but  that  is 
hardly  a promising  prospect. 

The  truth  is  that  in  France,  as  else- 
where, taxation  will  have  to  make  good 
the  bulk  of  the  deficit,  and  taxation  is  a 
most  unpopular  idea  with  the  French 


middle  classes.  M.  Klotz,  the  finance 
minister,  was  nearly  overthrown  for  hint- 
ing at  a tax  on  capital,  and  hastily  with- 
drew the  hint.  But  that  merely  leaves 
the  problem  where  it  was.  The  French 
have  every  kind  of  courage  except  fiscal 
courage,  but,  like  the  rest  of  us,  they  will 
need  all  the  fiscal  courage  they  can  mus- 
ter. — Manchester  Guardian. 

* * 

CHINESE  EXTERRITORIALITY 

To  most  people  who  have  lived  under 
their  own  laws  and  accepted  such  a con- 
dition as  natural  all  the  world  over,  the 
idea  of  exterritoriality — that  is,  that  in 
a given  territory  you  are  not  liable  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authority, 
but  come  under  that  exercised  by  officers 
of  your  own  country — must  seem  an  un- 
usual condition  of  affairs. 

The  origin  of  exterritoriality  is,  of 
course,  to  be  sought  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  in  the  period  of 
transition  from  the  age  of  Rome’s  uni- 
versal empire  to  that  of  independent  ter- 
ritorial sovereignties  it  was  held  neces- 
sary by  the  maritime  cities  and  republics 
to  appoint  officers  to  take  charge  of  the 
depositaries  of  merchandise  and  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  their  citizens.  This 
practice,  which  was  well  established  by 
the  eleventh  century,  received  a great 
impetus  when  the  Near  East  fell  under 
the  domination  of  the  Mohammedans. 

It  was  on  this  Turkish  precedent,  then, 
that  practice  in  the  Far  East  was  based. 
In.  the  first  commercial  treaty  ever  en- 
tered into  between  China  and  a western 
power — the  British  Treaty  of  Nanking 
of  1842 — the  word  exterritoriality  does 
not  occur  and  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  con- 
sular officers.  In  a supplementary  treaty 
for  the  regulation  of  trade  signed  the 
following  year,  exterritoriality,  however, 
begins  to  take  shape. 

Nearly  twenty  years  pass  with  practice 
in  an  inchoate  state,  during  which  a 
more  precise  American  Treaty  of  1844 
is  generally  used  as  a guide  to  consular 
authority.  But  in  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin 


of  1858,  which  was  not  ratified  until 
Peking  had  been  captured  in  I860  and 
the  Son  of  Heaven  had  sought  safety  in 
flight,  Article  XVI  lays  down  specifically 
and  absolutely  that  British  subjects 
guilty  of  crimes  “shall  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished according  to  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain”;  and  similar  clauses  being  in- 
serted in  all  the  treaties  of  all  the  pow- 
ers, exterritoriality  is  fully  enthroned. 

That  was  exactly  sixty  years  ago,  and 
in  sixty  years  there  has  been  no  change 
save  to  scatter  exterritorialized  persons 
by  the  thousand  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  often  without  any 
consular  authority  within  a week’s  jour- 
ney. For  the  right  of  residence  in  the 
interior  which  all  missionaries  possess  by 
virtue  of  the  French  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
and  “the  most  favored  nation  clause” 
which  is  found  in  all  similar  instruments, 
having  long  ago  been  annexed  not  only 
by  countless  Japanese  but  by  many 
other  foreigners  as  well,  an  entirely  new 
situation  exists  which  urgently  calls  for 
drastic  reform. 

Since  the  revolution  of  1911  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic,  China  has 
indeed  tacitly  accepted  this  condition  of 
affairs  only  because  she  believes  that  when 
her  case  is  properly  presented  no  reason- 
able person  will  deny  that  she  is  entitled 
to  justice.  — Putnam  Weale,  in  Asia. 
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that  anticipate  the  new  note  for  spring,  em- 
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The  NOTE  of  PRAISE 

Kellogg  & Buck,  Morenci,  Michigan:  "We  have  read 
with  interest  the  editorial  entited  ‘Pay  Up  and  Look  Pleas- 
ant.’ The  sentiments  expressed  are  ours  as  well,  no  doubt, 
as  that  of  many  others  in  this  broad  land.  We  wish  to  com- 
pliment you  on  hitting  the  nail  square  on  the  head.  We  do 
not  believe  you  have  omitted  anything.  We  think  the 
theorists  who  write  such  a law  have  made  it  complicated 
in  the  extreme.  If  we  don’t  read  a single  other  item  of 
interest  in  your  paper  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  we  feel 
as  though  we  have  had  our  money’s  worth  already.” 
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COMING  HOME 

All  over  this  fortunate  country  the 
boys  are  coming  back  to  their  own 
towns  from  service  across  the  sea. 
Their  relatives  and  friends  meet  them 
at  the  railway  station ; wives,  mothers, 
fathers  and  sweethearts  hasten  to  wel- 
come them,  and  as  they  march  up  the 
streets  decorated  to  do  them  honour, 
with  the  bands  playing  and  the  flags 
waving  in  the  sunshine  of  May,  crowds 
acclaim  them  as  heroes  returning  tri- 
umphant from  the  war. 

Our  Canadian  friends,  who  find  it 
a little  hard  to  read  with  patience  of  their  home-coming 
in  which  the  enthusiastic  reporter  makes  it  appear  that 
American  soldiers  did  most  of  the  fighting,  and  the  regi- 
ment of  his  own  home  town  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
excelling  even  the  allies  in  valor,  must  be  patient  and 
make  due  allowance  for  journalistic  exuberance  and 
exaggeration;  if  injudicious,  it  is,  after  all,  only  natural, 
and  no  intelligent  American,  unless  he  be  a cheap  poli- 
tician (and  he  is  rarely  intelligent),  underrates  what  the 
British  soldiers  did. 

Such  days  as  these  are  memorable  and  significant, 
but  they  are  soon  over,  and  the  commonplaces  of  ordinary 
life  quickly  swallow  up  the  glamour  of  their  memory. 
When  the  returning  hero  is  mustered  out,  doffs  his  uni- 
form and  again  resumes  the  plain  duties  of  a private  citi- 
zen, he  becomes  indistinguishable  from  the  mass,  and  the 
glory  of  war  departs  from  him,  except  with  the  few  who 
remember  always  that  he  was  among  those  who  were 
tried  and  not  found  wanting. 

To  the  great  day  when  he  would  be  home  again  the 
soldier  has  eagerly  looked  forward  since  the  eleventh  of 
last  November;  he  has  dreamed  of  it  and  longed  for  it, 
and  his  fancy  has  fondly  pictured  all  its  details.  How- 


ever happy  and  glorious  it  may  prove  in  reality,  it  can 
hardly  be  as  wholly  satisfactory  as  he  has  imagined  it ; 
nevertheless  he  will  remember  the  day  as  long  as  he 
lives,  and  his  fellow-townsmen  do  well  to  make  his  wel- 
come as  whole-hearted  as  possible,  for  he  has  deserved 
it  all  and  far  more. 

For  all  the  gayety  and  gladness  of  the  occasion,  the 
cheering,  the  laughter  and  the  roars  of  the  multitude, 
there  is  in  it  an  undercurrent  of  sadness,  and  the  smiles 
along  the  line  of  march  are  but  a veneer  to  hide  the  tears 
that  start  unbidden  from  the  eyes  which  look  upon  the 
gallant  khaki-clad  figures  that  stride  so  vigorously  up 
the  street. 

Not  alone  for  those  whom  they  have  left  behind  them, 
quiet  in  the  fields  of  the  France  or  Flanders  they  died  to 
save  from  the  invader;  this  is  obvious,  but  for  the  mov- 
ing, splendid  spirit  of  young  manhood,  and  the  thought 
of  what  it  means  to  this  country  and  its  future,  that  such 
men  are  returning  in  the  vigor  and  prime  of  their 
strength  of  soul  and  body  to  give  the  great  impetus  of 
their  work  and  influence  to  the  establishment  of  newer 
and  higher  and  nobler  ideals  in  America. 

To  have  watched  the  same  men  when  they  went  away 
on  their  perilous  crusade,  drawn  together  by  a call  uni- 
versally and  indiscriminately  enforced,  untrained,  inex- 
perienced and,  in  the  main,  most  unsoldierly  in  appear- 
ance, recruits  of  unknown  and  untried  capacity  for  war- 
making, unused  to  discipline  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
rule  of  authority,  many  of  them  stoop-shouldered,  slouch- 
ing and  of  uncertain  self-restraint  and  control,  with  lurk- 
ing weakness  in  their  aspect  and  the  potency  of  danger- 
ous tendencies  sometimes  manifest,  and  to  compare  them, 
on  their  return,  with  heads  erect,  bodies  rebuilt,  eyes 
clear  and  unfaltering,  faces  bronzed ; lean,  magnificently 
fit,  splendid,  clear-cut,  vigorous,  clean-thinking  men  of 
fixed  purpose  in  life, — is  to  realize  with  a heart  full  of 
thankfulness  the  potentiality  of  the  youth  of  the  United 
States,  the  inheritance  of  many  lands,  once  but  a hetero- 
geneous mass  of  half-made  citizens,  now  welded  into  a 
homogeneous  element,  one  hundred  per  cent  American, 
fit  and  ready  to  do  its  duty  to  the  country  in  peace  as 
well  as  war. 

As  these  men  marched  up  the  streets  of  their  home 
towns,  although  their  hearts  were  glad,  their  faces  bore 
a look  of  latent  seriousness  which  had  meaning,  if  one 
looked  below  the  surface  in  search  of  the  soul  within. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  the  American  soldier  has 
developed  a distinctive  physical  appearance.  Regardless 
of  his  uniform,  he  differs  from  any  other  soldier  the 
world  has  ever  known.  In  the  look  of  his  eyes,  the  car- 
riage of  his  chin,  his  whole  manner  and  bearing,  he  is  a 
man  apart,  and  an  entirely  different  man  than  he  who 
went  away.  This  distinctiveness  has  a meaning,  and  is 
not  entirely  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  training.  It 
signifies  something  deeper  and  stronger,  that  has  to  do 
with  his  mentality,  and  it  is  surely  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  observable  that  the  wounded  who,  in  motor-cars, 
attended  by  their  faithful  nurses,  usually  follow  after  the 
marching  men,  are  far  more  joyous  and  light-hearted 
than  the  grim  figures  ahead  of  them.  Perhaps  this  is 
because,  for  the  present  at  least,  they  are  relieved  of 
their  individual  responsibilities ; the  doctors  and  nurses 
have  taken  these  over,  and  they  are  temporarily  free  to 
enjoy  themselves  as  much  as  possible,  and  so  they  laugh 
and  make  light  of  their  wounds,  while  those  who  see  them 
thus  are  moved  at  their  splendid  fortitude. 

The  men  in  the  iron  helmets  leading  the  march  smile 
often,  but  they  do  not  laugh  much  or  very  loudly.  They 
step  out  in  orderly  lines,  chins  up,  eyes  front,  seeing  but 
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yet  unheeding  the  vast  cheering  throngs.  They  have  seen 
tilings,  these  men,  and  they  have  not  forgotten,  nor  will 
they  ever  forget  as  long  as  life  lasts.  Moreover,  there 
has  come  to  them  a vision,  such  as  less  fortunate  men  at 
home  have  never  known,  and  it  is  in  the  back  of  their 
minds  as  they  resolutely  tramp  up  the  streets  of  the  home 
town ; a vision  of  a world  apart  from  the  security  and 
peace  and  abundant  ease  and  prosperity  of  former  days ; 
a different  and  a greater  world,  in  which  death  comes 
quickly,  wherein  a man  walks  daily  in  great  peril,  sus- 
tained by  a great  purpose;  in  which  his  soul  is  put  to 
the  test. 

One  hears  in  the  crowd  some  flabby,  ease-loving  per- 
son, accustomed  only  to  the  banalities  of  life  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  glorious,  indescribable  exaltation  of 
self-forgetfulness,  danger  and  hard  duty,  faithfully  per- 
formed, exclaiming  “the  poor  boys!”  Poor  boys,  indeed! 
One  day  of  such  life  as  is  theirs  in  the  flush  of  youth, 
health  and  inspiration  is  worth  a year  of  fatuous  self- 
gratification and  well-fed  ease.  Boj^s  to  be  envied,  to  be 
honoured — but  above  all  to  be  dealt  with,  not  in  sickly 
sentimentality  and  bathos,  but  as  men  who  have  proven 
themselves;  with  wise  consideration,  straightforwardly 
and  with  confidence  in  their  earnestness  and  capacity. 

Such  men  as  these  do  not  want  to  be  petted  over- 
much, unless  by  their  women;  they  do  not  want  to  be 
slobbered  over  and  bragged  about  and  feasted — and  then 
forgotten.  They  have  a purpose,  and  a real  and  worthy 
one,  although,  with  the  reticence  of  youth,  they  may  be 
unable  to  articulate  it.  They  seek  their  part  in  life,  not 
as  a gift  but  as  a right  which  they  have  earned  by  their 
service  and  justified  by  their  development.  They  cannot 
go  back  to  what  they  were  or  where  they  were.  Life  has 
taken  on  a new  and  higher  meaning  to  them;  and  given 
the  opportunity  they  have  come  home  expecting  to  ob- 
tain, they  are  capable  of  interpreting  it  into  action  which 
will  mean  much  to  their  country. 

With  them  there  are  sure  to  follow,  after  the  great 
day  of  home-coming,  the  sullen  days  of  anticlimax  and 
reaction ; after  the  novelty  of  being  back  wears  off,  there 
will  necessarily  be  a period  of  unrest  and  discontent, 
more  or  less  outwardly  shown  in  unreasonableness  and 
impatience  perhaps.  It  will  be  hard  for  them  to  find 
themselves,  it  may  take  weeks  or  months  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  change,  and  those  nearest  to  them  may  feel 
disturbed  that  they  do  not  seem  content,  now  the  war  is 
over,  to  go  on  in  the  same  old  way. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  the  vision  and  lived  the  life 
of  these  men  cannot  understand  what  it  means  to  them  to 
drop  it  all  and  come  back  to  peace  conditions,  and  mis- 
understandings and  misinterpretations  are  almost  un- 
avoidable, even  among  those  who  are  deeply  attached  to 
each  other.  The  mere  problem  of  finding  places  for  the 
returning  soldier  is  a comparatively  simple  one;  the  op- 
portunities for  work  in  this  country  are  almost  limitless ; 
the  greater  and  more  difficult  problem  is  the  psychological 
one  of  readjustment  and  reassimilation. 

This  requires  time  and  it  requires  patience,  and  it  is 
due  to  the  boys  who  have  come  back  to  give  them  both, 
for  they  are  worthy  of  it.  If  coming  home  is  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  a new  life,  which  is  the  interpretation 
put  upon  it  in  the  mind  of  the  returned  soldier,  and  if 
that  life  is  to  mean  more  than  it  formerly  did,  which  is 
the  vital  hope  of  this  nation,  the  soul  of  the  man  must 
be  given  time  in  which  to  find  itself,  and  those  who  have 
his  real  welfare  at  heart  must  be  patient  and  wait,  with- 
out expecting  instant  and  fully  satisfactory  results. 

Never  in  all  the  world’s  history  did  a country  receive  . 
back  from  a war  such  an  army  as  this ; so  perfect  in  its 
physical  well-being,  so  enlightened  in  mind,  so  inspired 


in  soul,  so  magnificently  equipped  to  render  great  service 
to  mankind,  and  so  willing,  once  it  finds  itself,  fully  to 
perform  its  duty ; but  patience,  consideration  and  com- 
mon-sense on  the  part  of  those  welcoming  it  home  are 
essential  to  the  full  realization  of  its  splendid  attributes, 
which  constitute  today  the  greatest  asset  of  America. 

CONFUCIUS  AND  THE  BOLSHEVIKS 

It  is  human  to  seek  self-justification.  For  this  reason 
men  are  constantly  looking  about  them  for  evidences  of 
approbation  from  their  fellow-creatures;  more  especially 
do  they  turn  backward  for  the  authority  of  a precedent. 
The  news,  therefore,  that  Vladimir  Ulianoff  Lenine,  high 
priest  of  Bolshevism,  has  become  an  ardent  student  of 
the  teachings  of  Confucius,  is  more  amusing  than  it  is 
surprising. 

There  is  something  grotesque  in  the  thought  that 
anarchy  should  find  inspiration  in  the  teachings  of  the 
great  Chinese  sage,  who  is  best  known  for  his  conserva- 
tive doctrine  of  the  “golden  mean,”  and  to  whom  is  di- 
rectly attributable  the  code  of  rigid  social  and  political 
propriety  which  has  molded  the  whole  course  of  Chinese 
life  throughout  two  thousand  years.  Nor  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  Confucius  new  even  to  his  remote  age,  for  the 
scholars  agree  that  he  was  rather  a compiler  than  an 
originator,  turning  back  to  antiquity  for  the  ideals  and 
practices  with  which  to  rule  the  future.  Confucianism, 
therefore,  is  seemingly  divorced  by  many  additional  cen- 
turies from  the  modern  notion  of  anarchy  as  practiced 
in  the  Bolshevik  government  of  high  priest  Lenine. 

Ancient  documents,  however,  are  often  susceptible  of 
conflicting  interpretations,  particularly  when  no  authentic 
original  exists.  Confucius  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
put  down  many  of  his  own  thoughts  in  writing,  and  his 
doctrines  live  mainly  in  the  reports  of  contemporaries 
and  the  annotations  of  literati  in  all  succeeding  ages.  If 
Bolshevism,  therefore,  were  to  be  discovered  in  Confu- 
cianism, the  antithesis,  doubtless,  would  stand  forth  in 
an  adjoining  column. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  Lenine  seeks  guidance  and 
correction  in  the  philosophy  of  the  East;  and,  although 
the  world  of  today  is  not  content  with  looking  so  far  into 
the  past  for  its  ideals  and  practices,  having  too  good  an 
opinion  of  itself  for  that,  this  would  be  a hopeful  indi- 
cation thrown  across  the  black  chaos  of  present-day 
Russia.  There  is  more  probability,  however,  that  Lenine 
fancies  he  finds  in  the  Analects,  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Mean,  and  the  Great  Learning,  an  august  Confueian 
benediction  upon  his  murderous  deeds. 

Confucius  left  no  writings  in  which  he  detailed  the 
principles  of  his  moral  and  social  system,  but  in  the 
Spring  and  Autumn  classic  he  describes  the  advance  of 
civilization  as  a process  characterized  by  three  stages  of 
existence:  the  disorderly,  or  primitive  state;  the  ad- 
vancing peace  stage,  and  the  extreme  peace  stage;  the 
latter  two  also  designated,  respectively,  the  small  tran- 
quillity and  the  great  tranquillity. 

Confucius  assumed  that,  in  spite  of  the  disorder  and 
governmental  decay  of  his  times,  which  his  philosophies 
were  designed  to  remedy,  the  world  had  passed  from  the 
first  into  the  second  stage.  Apparently  the  state  of  small 
tranquillity  still  prevails,  judging  from  the  master’s  own 
description  of  the  final  one: 

“When  the  Great  Principle  (or  the  great  tranquil- 
lity) prevails,  the  whole  world  becomes  a republic;  they 
elect  men  of  talents,  virtue,  and  ability;  they  talk  about 
sincere  agreement,  and  cultivate  universal  peace.  Thus 
men  do  not  regard  as  their  parents  only  their  own 
parents,  nor  treat  as  their  children  only  their  own  chil- 
dren. A competent  provision  is  secured  for  the  aged  till 
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their  death,  employment  for  the  middle-aged,  and  the 
means  of  growing  up  for  the  young.  The  widowers, 
widows,  orphans,  childless  men,  and  those  who  are  dis- 
abled by  disease,  are  all  sufficiently  maintained.  Each 
man  has  his  rights,  and  each  woman  her  individuality 
safeguarded.  They  produce  wealth,  disliking  that  it 
should  be  thrown  away  upon  the  ground,  but  not  wish- 
ing to  keep  it  for  their  gratification.  Disliking  idleness, 
they  labor,  but  not  alone  with  a view  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. In  this  way  selfish  schemings  are  repressed, 
and  find  no  way  to  rise.  Robbers,  filchers,  and  rebellious 
traitors  do  not  exist.  Hence  the  outer  doors  remain  open, 
and  are  not  shut.  This  is  the  stage  of  what  I call  the 
Great  Similarity. 

“Now  that  the  Great  Principle  has  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped, the  world  is  inherited  through  family.  Each 
one  regards  as  his  children  only  his  own  children,  and 
as  his  parents  only  his  own  parents.  The  wealth  of  each 
and  his  labor  are  only  for  his  self-interest.  Great  men 
imagine  it  is  the  rule  that  their  estates  should  descend 
in  their  own  families.  Their  object  is  to  make  the  walls 
of  their  cities  and  suburbs  strong,  and  their  ditches  and 
moats  secure.  Rites  and  justice  are  regarded  as  the 
threads  by  which  they  seek  to  maintain  in  its  correctness 
the  relation  between  ruler  and  minister;  in  its  generous 
regard  that  between  father  and  son;  in  its  harmony  that 
between  elder  brother  and  younger;  and  in  a community 
of  sentiment  that  between  husband  and  wife;  and  in 
accordance  with  them  they  regulate  consumption,  dis- 
tribute land  and  dwellings,  distinguish  the  men  of  mili- 
tary ability  and  cunning,  and  achieve  their  work  with  a 
view  to  their  own  advantage.  Thus  it  is  that  selfish 
schemes  and  enterprises  are  constantly  taking  their  rise, 
and  war  is  inevitably  forthcoming.” 

This,  if  it  be  Bolshevism,  is  all  of  the  Marxian  fetich 
that  can  be  discerned  in  the  Confucian  teachings.  The 
thought  cannot  be  suppressed  that  Confucius  had  in  mind 
a League  of  Nations  rather  than  a Russian  soviet.  In 
fact,  a contemporary  Chinese  scholar  has  caused  a mild 
sensation  in  the  Orient  with  a recent  book  claiming  for 
the  great  sage  all  of  the  credit  for  originating  the  League 
of  Nations  idea. 

The  delightful  old  Chinese  gentleman  of  500  B.C.  to 
whom  so  much  prescience  is  attributed  doubtless  has  fre- 
quently turned  in  his  grave  these  twenty-five  hundred 
years,  and  of  late  he  must  have  been  unwontedly  restless. 
If  he  could  but  appear  today,  in  place  of  his  garbled  and 
misinterpreted  writings,  and  sit  down,  gurgling  his  water 
pipe,  in  the  dark  studio  where  Lenine  daily  plots  the 
undoing  of  a race,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  would  affix 
his  chop-mark  of  approval  to  the  imperial  soviet’s  mis- 
deeds. He  would  gently  disclaim  originating  the  idea  of 
a brotherhood  of  man,  and  utter  a reminder  that  this  has 
always  been  the  common  aim  of  the  better  part  of  human- 
ity. As  for  his  stage  of  the  great  tranquillity,  he  would 
confess  that  his  notions  were  purely  speculative;  and 
he  would  put  a gold-sheathed  fingernail  on  innumerable 
passages  in  his  immortal  Analects  indicating  his  convic- 
tion that  progress  toward  the  great  tranquillity,  as  in  all 
advances  in  civilization,  must  be  by  evolution  rather  than 
by  the  form  of  revolution  exemplified  in  Bolshevism. 

Above  all,  if  posterity  has  rightly  estimated  the  hu- 
man qualities  of  the  great  philosopher,  he  would  waggle 
his  scant  whiskers  in  sage  and  humorous  warning  against 
taking  too  seriously  today  any  of  his  doctrines,  Bolshevik 
or  otherwise,  since  they  have  produced  no  greater  prac- 
tical testimonial  than  decrepit  China.  There  is  much 
eternal  verity  in  his  teachings,  but  the  sage  himself  would 
be  the  first  to  recommend  for  them  a generous  redaction 
and  renovation. 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  GERMANY 

For  several  months  it  was  the  fashion  to  say  that  the 
armistice  last  November  had  forestalled  a decisive  vic- 
tory  for  the  allies,  and,  recalling  the  “peace  without 
victory  phrase,  to  cast  the  blame,  inferentially  at  least, 
on  President  Wilson.  He  it  was,  according  to  his  critics, 
who  had  snatched  the  glory  away  from  Foch  and  Haig 
and  Pershing  by  bringing  about  a settlement  in  which 
Germany  escaped  the  bitterness  of  defeat.  There  were 
tales  of  German  units  marching  into  Berlin  amid  cheers 
and  singing,  their  rifles  wreathed  with  flowers,  like  vic- 
tors; some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Germany  was  actu- 
ally victorious,  in  the  sense  that  she  had  escaped  retribu- 
tion according  to  the  measure  of  her  sins. 

Now  the  treaty  of  peace,  as  drawn  up  by  the  victors, 
has  been  made  public,  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  never 
in  history  has  a nation  been  so  utterly  crushed.  The 
terms  which  Bismarck  in  1871  imposed  on  France  were 
mild  compared  to  those  which  Germany  must  accept. 
Substantially,  the  conditions  are  as  follows: 

Within  Europe,  Germany  loses  Alsace-Lorraine,  most 
of  Posen,  West  Prussia,  and  the  Danzig  and  Saar  areas, 
and  may,  by  popular  vote,  lose  also  the  southeastern  third 
of  East  Prussia  and  part  of  Schleswig:  a total  of  43,747 
square  miles,  or  rather  more  than  one-fifth  of  its  entire 
area.  Outside  of  Europe,  it  loses  all  its  colonies,  re- 
nouncing “all  rights  and  privileges  as  to  her  own  or  her 
allies’  territories,”  which  means,  for  the  German  Empire 
alone,  the  loss  of  1,027,820  square  miles.  Territorially, 
the  whole  empire  is  thus  reduced  to  rather  less  than  the 
size  of  Sweden. 

The  German  army  is  to  be  reduced  to  a total  strength 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  “to  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  maintenance  of  internal  order  and  control  of  fron- 
tiers.” Conscription  is  abolished.  Practically  all  muni- 
tions works  must  be  closed.  All  forts  within  fifty  kilo- 
meters of  the  Rhine  will  be  dismantled.  The  navy  must 
not  exceed  six  small  battleships,  six  light  cruisers,  twelve 
destroyers  and  twelve  torpedo  boats;  submarines  are 
specifically  forbidden. 

The  total  amount  which  Germany  must  pay  by  way 
of  reparation  is  not  stated,  but  will  be  determined  by  an 
inter-allied  reparation  commission,  reporting  not  later 
than  May  1,  1921.  Germany  must  bind  itself  to  accept 
the  findings  of  this  commission,  and  specifically  “accepts 
the  responsibility  of  herself  and  her  allies  for  causing 
all  the  loss  and  damage  to  which  the  allied  and  associated 
governments  and  their  nationals  have  been  subjected  as  a 
consequence  of  the  war  imposed  upon  them  by  the  aggres  - 
sion of  Germany  and  her  allies.”  As  a beginning,  Ger- 
many must  hand  over  within  two  years  approximately 
five  billion  dollars  “in  gold,  goods,  ships,  or  other  specific 
forms  of  payment”;  and  between  1921  and  1926  Ger- 
many must  give  the  allies  additional  bonds  for  a further 
ten  billions.  Incidentally,  Germany  must  “devote  her 
economic  resources  directly  to  the  physical  restoration  of 
the  invaded  areas.” 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Germany  may  not  immedi- 
ately sign  such  a treaty;  but  the  allies  have  asked  for 
nothing  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  take.  The  weapon 
of  starvation  is  in  their  hands;  Germany’s  commerce  is 
dead,  and  there  is  no  fleet  to  support  its  rebuilding.  The 
German  army  is  already  disorganized;  it  might  still 
fight,  but  it  could  not  win  battles.  The  allies  who  sup- 
ported Germany  throughout  the  war  are  now  helpless ; 
two  weeks,  at  need,  would  see  them  overrun  by  allied 
armies.  The  army  of  occupation  holds  the  Rhine  front; 
the  British  navy  controls  the  Kiel  Canal.  Germany  may 
protest,  but  she  must  in  the  end  accept. 

It  is  curious  how  ready  a certain  section  of  the  world’s 
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Press,  and  presumably  of  the  world’s  population  as  well, 
is  to  blame  President  Wilson  for  anything  it  does  not 
like.  A little  while  ago  he  was  condemned  as  the  author 
of  peace  without  victoi'y”;  now  Germany  detests  him 
as  the  man  who  made  defeat  too  hitter  to  be  borne.  Sud- 
denly, however,  his  opponents  in  America  and  among  the 
allies  have  forgotten  that  he  has  had  any  connection  with 
the  peace  treaty.  Till  they  knew  its  terms,  he  was  guid- 
ing  it;  now  that  they  have  read  it,  they  discover  that  he 
was  forced  unwillingly  to  accept  it  by  Clemenceau. 

rI  his  constant  changing  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
critics  betrays  a striking  lack  of  logic.  It  is  far  more 
reasonable  to  assume  that,  if  President  Wilson  had  a 
main  hand  in  bringing  about  the  armistice,  he  saw  ahead 
the  terms  of  the  present  treaty.  Certainly  the  results, 
both  in  the  sections  devoted  to  the  League  of  Nations 
and  those  imposing  terms  on  the  vanquished  countries, 
represent  the  exact  working  out  of  the  programme  which 
he  formulated  months  ago.  Substantially,  and  in  the 
light  of  all  that  the  President  has  said,  the  peace  is  his 
peace;  and  the  retribution  visited  thereby  on  Germany 
should  be  a sufficient  answer  to  those  who  have  clamored 
against  the  “weakness”  of  trusting  to  a League  of  Na- 
tions. The  victory  has  been  proved  complete  : and  there 
are  today  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  safe  and 
sound  who  would  be  crippled  or  dead  if  the  war  had  been 
continued  for  the  sake  of  a triumph  no  particle  more 
conclusive  than  that  which  the  allied  nations  have  actu- 
ally won. 


IMPATIENT  INDIA 

Because  of  distance,  the  inevitable  rigors  of  censor- 
ship, and  the  pressure  of  great  issues  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  the  restiveness  of  ambitious  India  has  not,  until 
lately,  gained  due  attention  outside  the  British  govern- 
ment. It  had  been  understood,  generally,  that  India 
behaved  exceedingly  well  during  the  war;  not  only  had 
the  great  Asiatic  colony  disappointed  the  Prussian  ex- 
pectation of  a revolt,  but  had  released  practically  the 
entire  British  army  of  occupation,  and  put  into  the  field, 
in  aid  of  the  allies,  an  additional  million  of  armed  men. 
On  the  surface,  therefore,  the  recent  disturbances  in 
India  were  somewhat  surprising. 

The  British  government,  however,  appears  to  have 
understood  the  situation  well,  and  expressed  little  con- 
cern over  what,  to  the  casual  observer,  might  have  had 
the  semblance  of  an  incipient  revolt.  The  imperial  gov- 
ernment, in  fact,  has  kept  so  closely  in  touch  with  Indian 
affairs  throughout  the  war  as  to  cause  some  criticism  at 
home,  on  the  ground  that  a problem  so  intricate  and 
critical  as  that  of  self-government  should  not  have  been 
dealt  with  until  the  struggle  with  German  imperialism 
was  satisfactorily  concluded. 

Such  criticism,  it  now  appears,  was  based  on  false 
premises,  for  the  British  government’s  efforts,  during  the 
past  four  years,  to  formulate  the  plans  necessary  for 
leading  India  rapidly  along  the  road  toward  self-govern- 
ment, probably  served  to  forestall  a dangerous  uprising 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  government’s  official  consideration  of  the  Indian 
question  was  crystallized  in  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
report  on  Indian  constitutional  reform,  presented  to 
Parliament  early  in  1918.  It  dealt  not  only  with  changes 
needed  in  the  structure  of  government,  but  with  the  his- 
tory of  India’s  development  and  the  conditions  of  Indian 
society,  under  which  any  changes  must  be  considered. 
The  chief  proposals  of  the  report  may  be  set  out  as 
follows : 

Completion  of  the  edifice  of  local  self-government  in 
India;  granting  a considerable  measure  of  responsibility 
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in  various  fields  to  the  local  legislatures,  which  are  to 
be  mainly  composed  of  directly  elected  representatives, 
with  as  broad  a franchise  as  is  possible  under  Indian 
conditions;  bifurcation  of  the  viceregal  legislature,  the 
second  chamber  being  called  the  council  of  state;  pro- 
vision of  machinery  for  periodic  inquiry  for  considering 
whether  further  subjects  can  be  transferred  to  popular 
control;  setting  up  a special  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Indian  affairs,  and  the  creation 
of  an  Indian  privy  council  and  a council  of  princes. 

In  setting  forth  their  proposals,  Mr.  Montagu  and 
Lord  Chelmsford  laid  down  four  guiding  formulas,  of 
which  the  first  was  that  “there  should  be,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, complete  popular  control  in  local  bodies,  and  the 
largest  possible  independence  for  them  of  outside  con- 
trol.” 

rI  he  second  principle  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 
The  provinces  are  the  domain  in  which  the  earlier  steps 
toward  the  progressive  realization  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment should  be  taken.  Some  measure  of  responsi- 
bility should  be  granted  at  once,  and  our  aim  is  to  give 
complete  responsibility  as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 
This  involves  ceding  the  provinces  at  once  the  largest 
measure  of  independence,  legislative,  administrative  and 
financial,  of  the  government  of  India,  which  is  compatible 
with  the  due  discharge  by  the  latter  of  its  own  responsi- 
bilities.” 

As  a third  main  proposition  it  is  stipulated  that  the 
government  of  India  “must  remain  wholly  responsible 
to  Parliament,  and  saving  such  responsibility,  its  au- 
thority in  essential  matters  must  remain  indisputable 
pending  experience  in  the  effect  of  the  changes  now  to 
be  introduced  in  the  provinces.  In  the  meantime  the 
Indian  legislative  council  is  to  be  enlarged  and  made 
more  representative,  and  its  opportunities  of  influencing  ' 
the  government  increased.” 

The  fourth  and  last  principle  upon  which  the  report 
is  based  is  that,  “in  proportion  as  the  foregoing  changes 
take  effect,  the  control  of  Parliament  and  the  secretary 
of  state  over  the  government  of  India  and  provincial 
governments  must  be  relaxed.” 

In  view  of  this  promising  and  unquestionably  earnest 
programme,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  recent  dis- 
turbances in  India,  which  were  of  an  extent  and  virulence 
not  easy  to  minimize.  The  news  reports,  of  course,  refer 
to  the  recently  passed  Rowlatt  act  for  dealing  with  revo- 
lutionary conspiracies  as  the  cause  of  the  riots.  This 
legislation  was  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into 
the  habits  and  working  methods  of  the  Indian  sedition 
monger,  and  was  designed  to  replace  the  defense  of  India 
act,  which  was  applied  with  undoubted  rigor  during  the 
war.  The  bill  appears  to  have  been  framed  in  anticipa- 
tion, not  necessarily  of  a revival  of  terrorist  jRots,  but 
of  the  special  danger  to  public  order  likely  to  arise  with 
the  ending  of  the  war,  the  return  of  the  Indian  army 
from  many  fields,  and  the  likelihood  of  violent  political 
controversy  accompanying  the  task  of  political  recon- 
struction. 

One  significant  development  in  the  Indian  question 
has  come  home  most  forcefully  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  that  is  the  fact  that  in  the  April  demonstra- 
tions Hindu,  Sikh  and  Mohammedan  acted  together.  The 
conclusion  seems  inescapable  that  the  state  of  mutual 
and  consistent  antagonism  between  the  several  communi- 
ties into  which  the  Indian  people  have  always  been  di- 
vided can  no  longer  be  counted  upon  to  lessen  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  British  government.  This,  however,  viewed 
in  its  more  hojieful  sense,  is  only  another  surety  for  the 
success  of  the  Indian  adventure  in  self-government,  once 
it  is  under  way. 
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With  the  peace  treaty  in  the 
hands  of  the  German  commis- 
sioners,, the  Big  Four  has  di- 
rected its  Paris  deliberations 
toward  adjustment  of  the  Aus- 
trian boundaries,  and  Austrian 
delegates  are  on  their  way  to 
Versailles  to  learn  the  will  of  the  victorious  allies  regard- 
ing the  peoples  and  territories  of  the  former  dual  mon- 
archy. 

Germany,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  tenor 
of  public  expression  since  the  armistice,  has  raised  a 
terrible  outcry  over  the  terms  of  the  peace  document,  in- 
dicating that  there  is  not  yet  a full  realization,  among 
Wilhelm’s  former  subjects,  of  the  completeness  of  the 
German  defeat.  Much  has  been  said  about  a refusal  by 
the  German  government  to  sign  the  treaty,  but,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  allies  firmly  hold  the  German  people 
within  their  grasp  economically,  and  of  Germany’s  abso- 
lute military  impotence,  it  is  nonsense  to  suppose  any- 
thing but  eventual  compliance  with  the  victors’  terms. 

The  present  German  leaders,  many  of  whom  are  in- 
herited from  the  old  regime,  have  not  forgotten  the  old 
methods  of  imperial  statecraft.  It  is  no  rash  assump- 
tion, therefore,  that  the  howl  rising  from  Berlin  and 
from  the  German  commissioners  in  Paris  is  intended 
merely  for  effect.  Since  the  German  people,  who  re- 
mained immune  from  the  actual  pressure  of  military  in- 
vasion, have  not  yet  been  convinced  of  their  entire  defeat, 
the  government,  to  save  itself,  must  loudly  protest  and 
violently  gesticulate. 

For  example,  Herr  Scheidemann,  the  chancellor,  de- 
scribes the  peace  terms  to  his  agitated  audience  in  the 
national  assembly  as  a “dreadful  and  murderous”  docu- 
ment. He  says  it  will  make  an  enormous  jail  of  Ger- 
many, in  which  sixty  million  persons  will  have  to  labor 
for  the  victors  in  the  war.  Such  outbursts,  intended  pri- 
marily for  soothing  the  German  people,  probably  will  de- 
ceive none  but  them.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they 
will  be  continued,  and  that  they  will  be  made  a basis  for 
a permanent  propaganda  with  the  American  people  and 
the  socialist  and  labor  elements  throughout  Europe,  with 
the  hope,  eventually,  of  softening  Germany’s  punish- 
ment. 

The  treaty  is  the  longest  ever  drawn.  It  totals  about 
eighty  thousand  words,  is  divided  into  fifteen  main  sec- 
tions, and  represents  the  combined  product  of  over  a 
thousand  experts  working  continually  through  a series 
of  commissions  for  three  and  a half  months,  since  Jan- 
uary 18.  The  treaty  is  printed  in  parallel  pages  of 
English  and  French,  which  are  recognized  as  having 
equal  validity.  It  does  not  deal  with  questions  affecting 
Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey,  except  in  so  far  as  bind- 
ing Germany  to  accept  any  agreement  reached  with  those 
former  allies. 

Germany  restores  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  accepts 
the  internationalization  of  the  Saar  Basin  temporarily 
and  of  Danzig  permanently,  agrees  to  territorial  changes 
toward  Belgium  and  Denmark  and  in  East  Prussia,  cedes 
most  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Poland,  and  renounces  all  terri- 
torial and  political  rights  outside  of  Europe,  as  to  her 
own  or  her  allies’  territories,  and  especially  to  Morocco, 


-EgypL  Siam,  Liberia,  and  Shantung.  She  also  recog- 
nizes the  total  independence  of  German  Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Poland. 

The  German  army  is  reduced  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  including  officers;  conscription  within  Ger- 
many’s territories  is  abolished;  all  forts  fifty  kilometers 
east  of  the  Rhine  are  razed,  and  all  importation,  exporta- 
tion, and  nearly  all  production  of  war  material,  stopped. 
Allied  occupation  of  parts  of  Germany  will  continue  till 
reparation  is  made,  but  will  be  reduced  at  the  end  of  each 
of  three  five-year  periods  if  Germany  is  fulfilling  her 
obligations.  Any  violation  by  Germany  of  the  conditions 
as  to  the  zone  fifty  kilometers  east  of  the  Rhine  will  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  war. 

The  German  navy  is  reduced  to  six  battleships,  six 
light  cruisers,  and  twelve  torpedo  boats,  without  sub- 
marines, and  a personnel  of  not  over  fifteen  thousand. 
All  other  vessels  must  be  surrendered  or  destroyed.  Ger- 
many is  forbidden  to  build  forts  controlling  the  Baltic, 
must  demolish  Heligoland,  open  the  Kiel  Canal  to  all 
nations,  and  surrender  her  fourteen  submarine  cables. 
She  may  have  no  military  or  naval  air  forces,  except  one 
hundred  unarmed  seaplanes  until  October  1 to  detect 
mines. 

Germany  accepts  full  responsibility  for  all  damages 
caused  to  the  allied  and  associated  governments  and 
nationals,  agrees  specifically  to  reimburse  all  civilian 
damages,  beginning  with  an  initial  payment  of  twenty 
billion  marks  (about  five  billion  dollars  at  pre-war  reck- 
oning), subsequent  payments  to  be  secured  by  bonds  to 
be  issued  at  the  discretion  of  the  Reparation  Commission. 
Germany  is  to  pay  shipping  damage  on  a ton-for-ton 
basis  by  cession  of  a large  part  of  her  merchant,  coasting, 
and  river  fleets,  and  by  new  construction;  and  to  devote 
her  economic  resources  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  devas- 
tated regions. 

Germany  agrees  to  return  to  the  1911  most-favored 
nation  tariffs,  without  discrimination  of  any  sort ; to  allow 
allied  and  associated  nationals  freedom  of  transit  through 
her  territories,  and  to  accept  highly  detailed  provisions 
as  to  pre-war  debts,  unfair  competition,  internationaliza- 
tion of  roads  and  rivers,  and  other  economic  and  financial 
clauses.  She  also  agrees  to  the  trial  of  the  ex-kaiser  by 
an  international  high  court  for  a supreme  offense  against 
international  morality,  and  of  other  nationals  for  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  Holland  to  be  asked 
to  extradite  the  former,  and  Germany  being  responsible 
for  delivering  the  latter. 

Germany  is  required  to  deliver  manuscripts  and 
prints  equivalent  in  value  to  those  destroyed  in  the  Lou- 
vain library.  She  must  also  return  works  of  church  art 
removed  from  Belgium  to  Germany. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  accepted  by  the  allied  and 
associated  powers  as  operative,  and  by  Germany  in  prin- 
ciple, but  without  membership.  Similarly,  an  interna- 
tional labor  body  is  brought  into  being,  with  a permanent 
office  and  an  annual  convention.  A great  number  of 
international  bodies  of  different  kinds  and  for  different 
purposes  are  created,  some  under  the  League  of  Nations, 
some  to  execute  the  peace  treaty;  among  the  former  is 
the  Commission  to  Govern  the  Saar  Basin  till  a plebiscite 
is  held,  fifteen  years  hence;  the  High  Commissioner  of 
Danzig,  which  is  created  into  a free  city  under  the 
League,  and  various  commissions  for  plebiscites  in  Mal- 
mody,  Schleswig,  and  East  Prussia.  Among  those  to 
carry  out  the  peace  treaty  are  the  Reparations,  Military, 
Naval,  Air,  Financial,  and  Economic  Commissions,  the 
International  High  Court  and  Military  Tribunals  to  Fix 
Responsibilities,  and  a series  of  bodies  for  the  control  of 
international  rivers. 
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“THE  BRITISH  VISITORS’  CHATEAU,  G.  H.  Q.” 

CAPTAIN  B.  S.  TOWNROE 

A Former  Member  of  the  Staff. 


Several  thousand  civilian  visitors,  including  kings, 
presidents,  and  labor  delegates,  went  to  France  during 
the  war.  These  guests  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  were,  as  a general  rule,  only  allowed  to  visit  the 
British  war  zone  after  the  most  careful  scrutiny  by  the 
various  responsible  authorities.  The  names  of  possible 
guests  suggested  by  the  Foreign  Office,  Ministry  of  In- 
formation, or  War  Office,  were  all  first  submitted  to  the 
director  of  military  intelligence  at  home  for  his  approval. 
If  this  was  given,  the  names  were  then  sent  to  the  Adju- 
tant-General’s Department  in  France.  There  again  the 
records  of  the  bearers  of  the  names  were  inspected  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  espionage  or  other  trouble,  and 
finally,  if  approved,  the  “white  pass,”  the  “open  sesame” 
to  the  zone  of  the  British  armies  in  France,  was  sent  to 
London  for  transmission  to  the  intending  visitor.  He 
had  also  to  carry  a Foreign  Office  passport,  and  have  it 
stamped  by  the  British  and  the  French  authorities.  Hav- 
ing completed  all  these  formalities,  he  was  told  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  staff  train  to  Folkestone. 

The  official  visitor  landed  usually  at  Boulogne  where, 
as  a “government  guest,”  he  was  treated  with  every 
respect  and  courtesy  as  soon  as  he  stepped  off  the  gang- 
way. There  he  was  welcomed  warmly  by  an  officer  from 
G.  H.  Q.,  who  showed  him  into  a W.  O.  car,  in  which 
he  was  taken  rapidly  to  his  lodging  for  the  night. 

The  majority  of  our  visitors  stayed  at  an  old-world 
chateau.  The  exact  position  was  concealed,  under  the 
censorship  regulations,  in  order  that  visitors  should  avoid 
unwelcome  attention  from  bombs.  The  Germans  may  or 
may  not  have  known  the  exact  position  of  the  Visitors’ 
Chateau,  but  it  is  a curious  fact  that  last  year  the  very 
night  after  a certain  prominent  member  of  the  royal 
family  returned  to  his  homeland,  bombs  were  dropped  in 
the  woods  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  house.  But  it 
is  now  permissible  to  state  that  it  is  situated  not  far 
from  the  quaint  town  of  Hesdin,  and  during  the  period 
of  trench  warfare  was  in  a central  position  for  visiting 
almost  any  part  of  the  British  front. 


The  most  distinguished  visitors  were,  of  course,  the 
rulers  of  Europe.  The  King  of  Montenegro  started  the 
fashion  early  in  1917.  He  was  followed  by  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  who  had  afternoon  tea  at  the 
Visitors’  Chateau  one  day  in  August,  1917,  with  King 
George  and  Queen  Mary.  It  was  a quiet,  domesticated 
tea  party,  and  the  eighty  villagers  who  lived  in  the  ham- 
let below  the  shadow  of  the  house  hardly  realized  that 
two  kings  and  two  queens  had  been  in  their  country  lanes, 
and  walked  about  in  the  park.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Portugal  a few  months  later  was,  however, 
a very  different  kind  of  visitor.  He  came  with  several 
of  his  colleagues  of  the  cabinet,  attendants,  guards,  and 
motor-cars.  He  was  twenty  times  more  troublesome  than 
any  monarch.  Apparently  his  people  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  for,  on  his  return,  a few  days  later,  to  Portugal, 
there  was  a revolution,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 
About  two  months  afterwards,  that  great-hearted,  simple 
statesman,  M.  Venizelos,  of  Greece,  crossed  the  Channel, 
and  when  he  heard  of  the  fate  which  had  befallen  the 
Portuguese  President,  remarked  with  a chuckle,  “It 
shows  that  presidents  cannot  afford  to  be  away  from 
their  own  country  for  too  long!” 

His  Majesty  the  King  stayed  at  the  chateau  twice 
last  year,  once  when  the  future  looked  black  early  in 
April,  and  again  for  ten  days  in  August,  when  the  Vic- 
tory offensive  had  started  so  brilliantly.  A large  map 
was  placed  in  the  salon,  used  by  His  Majesty  as  a study, 
and  he  insisted  on  marking  this  himself  in  blue  pencil  as 
the  communiques  arrived.  This  map  ought  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  War  Museum  as  a souvenir  of  the  King’s 
visit,  showing  his  personal  keenness  on  the  movements 
of  his  troops. 

All  our  visitors,  however,  were  not  royalties.  There 
was  once  a provincial  mayor,  who,  on  his  return  every 
night  covered  with  mud  up  to  his  knees,  would  sit  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  chateau,  take  off  his  boots,  and  dry 
his  wet  socks  in  front  of  the  fire.  Or,  another  week, 
two  Devonshire  farmers  were  sent  out  as  expert  agricul- 
turists. One  had  never  been 
out  of  England  before.  They 
felt  the  cold  and  the  strange- 
ness of  the  French  chateau  so 
much  that  after  dinner  one  said 
to  the  officer  in  charge,  “Cap- 
tain, is  there  any  objection  to 
me  and  my  friend  sleeping  in 
the  same  bed  tonight?  And 
may  we  have  a night-light, 
please?”  We  had  supplied  steel 
helmets,  box  respirators,  field- 
glasses,  to  visitors,  but  never 
before  had  we  been  asked  for 
a night-light  within  sound  of 
guns ! 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  vis- 
itors were  not  alone  British. 
We  had  guests  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  our  dinner 
table  was  at  times  like  a Tower 
of  Babel.  For  example,  I re- 
member one  evening  when 
Prince  Amoradhat,  Siamese 
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military  attache,  was  discussing 
aeroplanes  with  the  American 
attache,  Colonel  Slocum.  Colo- 
nel Don  Garcia,  from  the  Ar- 
gentine, Colonel  Don  F.  Rich, 
of  Madrid,  and  Colonel  Pardo, 
of  Peru,  were  talking  in  Span- 
ish with  a British  officer  who 
spoke  that  language.  Colonel 
Phrantzes,  a Greek,  talked  in 
French  to  the  Dutch  and  Swe- 
dish attaches.  All  these  officers 
were  dressed  in  uniforms  which 
would  have  done  credit  to 
Daly’s  Theatre  for  picturesque- 
ness. Then  possibly  the  fol- 
lowing week  would  arrive  a 
Japanese  mission,  only  one  of 
whom  could  speak  English.  At 
such  times  conversation  was 
difficult  ! We  also  entertained 
Indian  potentates,  including  the 
Maharajah  of  Patiala  and  his 
suite,  several  Chinese  generals 
and  some  native  Fijians ! The  cook  was  fortunately 
blessed  with  a fairly  even  temper,  and  managed  to  satisfy 
all  tastes,  but  the  orderlies  who  waited  at  table  sometimes 
had  difficulty  in  understanding  whether  a sphinxlike 
Chinaman  wanted  his  coffee  after  dinner  black  or  white. 

After  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
we  had  shoals  of  Americans,  including  diplomatists,  writ- 
ers, politicians,  and  labor  delegates.  Later  a special 
chateau  at  Radinghem  was  opened  for  them,  called  the 
“American  Chateau,”  which  possessed  a moat,  and  a 
drawbridge,  and  an  officer  who  wore  a monocle.  One 
American  visitor  said,  “Why,  say,  you  boys  are  kind, 
you’ve  given  us  just  the  things  to  look  at  which  we  regard 
as  distinctly  British!” 

Americans  are  a race  of  visitors  with  their  own 
idiosyncrasies.  They  asked  us  innumerable  questions, 
and  they  found  an  old  chateau  very  chilly  and  draughty ! 
But  for  whole-hearted  appreciation  of  the  British  effort, 
and  for  the  capacity  to  make  friends  quickly,  and  keep 
up  the  friendship  afterwards,  commend  me  to  the  Ameri- 
can. 

We  had  many  types  of  them.  There  was  a certain 
congressman,  who  always  wore  a brown  sweater,  and 
apparently  never  took  it  off  day  or  night.  He  only 
shaved  on  Saturday,  and  therefore  had  a healthy  beard 
for  most  of  the  week.  And  we  had  the  cultured  friend 
of  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau,  who  told  us  after  dinner  many 
of  his  experiences  with  the  Turks, 
which  are  now  embodied  in  his 
hook.  Also  we  had  the  violent  Re- 
publican, like  Medill  McCormick, 
former  owner  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une. From  these  varied  sources  we 
learned  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
president  of  the  United  States  to  be 
both  lauded  and  execrated  at  the 
same  time,  and  had  always  to  be 
careful  to  inquire  whether  our 
American  guests  were  Democrats  or 
Republicans. 

Samuel  Gompers,  the  American 
labor  leader,  and  his  train  of  fol- 
lowers, stayed  at  the  Visitors’  Cha- 
teau. What  a pity  he  and  Horatio 
Bottomley  were  not  there  together, 


The  Chateau  at  Radinghem,  Known  as  “The  American  Chateau’’ 

for  they  had  many  tastes  in  common,  and  would  have 
enjoyed  running  the  universe  in  conversation.  Mr. 
Gompers  had  a flow  of  funny  stories,  and  very  decided 
opinions.  He  told  the  dinner  table  that  he  thought  the 
British  Labor  party  was  on  the  wrong  track,  combining- 
politics  with  labor  questions,  and  asserted  that  he  had 
achieved  far  more  in  America  by  keeping  out  of  politics. 
But,  whatever  his  views  on  the  Labor  party  and  Great 
Britain,  he  went  away  from  the  British  front  with  a very 
high  opinion  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  who  personally  con- 
ducted him  to  the  Canal  du  Nord  by  Havrincourt,  a vil- 
lage which  our  troops  had  passed  a few  days  before. 
Afterwards  the  C.  C.  gave  him  a picnic  lunch  on  the 
battlefield.  Mr.  Gompers,  on  his  return  to  the  chateau, 
said  of  his  host,  “Why,  that  man,  I think,  is  one  of  the 
truest,  noblest  men  I’ve  ever  struck.  Fancy  giving  me 
all  that  time,  and  entertaining  me  to  bread  and  ham  on 
the  spot  where  he’d  just  fought  a great  battle!” 

American  labor  representatives  were  not  the  only 
privileged  persons.  Most  of  the  British  labor  leaders 
crossed  to  F ranee  during  the  war,  and  some,  like  Ramsay 
Macdonald,  the  pacifist  ex-M.P.  for  Leicester,  had  a 
pretty  hot  time  under  shell  fire.  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.P., 
brought  out  several  of  his  railway  men.  Miners  came 
out  to  see  their  mates  at  work  in  tunneling  companies. 
But  after  the  beginning  of  1918,  special  war  workers’ 
parties  were  arranged,  consisting  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  men  daily, 
who  went  their  own  route  and 
stayed  at  their  own  chateau.  Ac- 
cordingly we  had  not  the  pleasure, 
after  that  date,  of  entertaining 
many  labor  men,  and  we  were  sorry 
to  lose  their  cheery  good-hearted- 
ness, and  racy  remarks  on  men  and 
life. 

One  of  the  most  marked  Yankee 
personalities  was  a Major  Rice,  of 
the  American  Air  Service.  He  was 
the  original  of  Captain  Macklin,  in 
the  novel  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  a 
brigadier  in  the  Honduras  army, 
and,  after  that,  had  been  a free 
lance  in  every  available  war,  in 
A Group  of  Japanese  Visitors  at  Hesdin  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  the  Balkan 
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war,  Mexico,  China,  and  Chile.  He  was  one  of  our 
earliest  experiences  of  the  travelling  American,  and  he 
kindly  gave  us  his  views  on  the  British  front. 

“Yep,  the  other  morning,  I was  tootling  round  by 
Arras  in  my  car  witli  my  stenographer.  I heard  a fine 
young  war  going  on,  so  I had  a look  to  see  what  was 
doing.  The  Boche  threw  a lot  of  hardware  at  me,  so  I 
thought  I’d  better  vamoose.” 

Then  came  the  members  of  Parliament.  As  the 
higher  command  regarded  M.P.’s  as  important  creatures, 
belonging  to  a different  order  of  humanity  than  soldiers, 
a special  officer  was  sent  out  from  England  to  take  care 
of  them.  He  had  his  hands  full.  The  members  were 
selected  by  the  speaker,  who  tried  to  make  them  as  rep- 
resentative as  possible  of  the  political  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  result  was  not  always  a suc- 
cess, as  when,  in  one  party  of  five,  we  find  that  there 
was  one  member,  Sir  Arthur  Priestley,  M.P.  for  Grant- 
ham since  1900,  who  required  introducing  to  the  other 
four  M.P.’s,  as  they  had  never  met  him!  Then  we  had 
temperance  M.P.’s  who  were  persuaded  by  the  wicked 
members  of  the  opposite  party  actually  to  try  a British 
Expeditionary  Force  cocktail,  and  to  enjoy  it.  As  far 
as  possible  we  avoided  political  argument  when  there 
were  M.P.’s  with  us,  but,  in  case  of  need,  had  an  extin- 
guisher of  oratory  of  which  the  speaker,  who  once  came 
himself  as  a guest,  might  well  be  covetous.  This  was  a 
bell  which  rang  in  the  room  of  the  man  who  looked  after 
the  electric  light  engine.  One  press  of  the  bell,  and  the 
lights  were  dimmed  for  a few  seconds.  This  was  repeat- 
ed until  argumentative  or  over-talkative  guests  retired 
to  bed. 

One  night  we  entertained  Mr.  Asquith  himself,  who 
arrived  attended  by  his  private  secretary  and  son-in-law, 
Sir  Maurice  Bonham  Carter.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  his 
visit  and  a relaxation  from  the  cares  of  state  so  much 
that  he  sat  on  and  on,  giving  reminiscences  of  the  past. 
For  an  hour  every  one  was  interested,  but  nine  o’clock, 
ten  o’clock,  went  by.  The  orderlies  were  waiting  anx- 
iously to  clear  the  table,  and  had  to  “stand  by”  until  the 
late  prime  minister  rose  after  eleven  o’clock!  We  were 
all  impressed  with  the  size  of  his  brain,  but  a trifle  weary 
of  his  eloquence. 

On  the  whole,  we  preferred  naval  men  to  all  other 
visitors,  for  they  were  always  cheery,  took  the  inevitable 
troubles  with  a smile,  and  could  tell  a good  yarn.  One 
admiral  recounted  his  adventures  in  Constantinople  be- 
fore the  war,  and  how  he  once  called  on  a contemplative 
Turk  -who  was  trying  to  amuse  a bowl  of  goldfish.  After 
half  an  hour  in  comparative  silence,  the  Turk  sagely 
remarked : 

“Ah ! Goldfish ! Goldfish  are  like  women.  One 
never  knows  what  will  please  them.” 

Fortunately,  at  the  “Visitors’  Chateau”  we  did  not 
have  to  try  to  please  ladv  visitors.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
M rs.  Plumphry  Ward  and  Miss  Ward  were  the  only 
ladies  who  slept  there  during  the  British  occupation,  and 
then  only  for  one  night.  They  were  delightful  guests, 
and  we  much  admired  Mrs.  Ward’s  pluck  and  spirit  in 
venturing  to  the  front  under  the  severe  conditions  of 
January  weather. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  staff  had  to  work 
continuously  to  entertain  this  variety  of  strangers  speak- 
ing many  different  languages.  The  day  started  with 
breakfast  at  8 a.m.,  and  the  visitors  usually  got  away  in 
the  G.H.Q.  cars  for  a trip  to  some  portion  of  the  front 
by  9.  Each  day  a different  sector  was  visited.  It  was 
a matter  of  luck  whether  the  party  saw  much  shelling 
or  ran  any  serious  risks  themselves.  One  Russian  visitor 
in  1 9 1 G was  so  inquiring  and  adventurous  that  he  went 


too  far  along  the  road  to  Pozieres,  and  was  killed  by  a 
whizz-bang.  But  this  was  exceptional.  There  were 
many  motor  accidents,  but  few  serious  casualties  to  gov- 
ernment guests  despite  the  continuous  dangers,  chiefly 
from  cars  running  at  breakneck  speed,  to  which  they 
were  exposed. 

The  soldiers  who  were  met  en  route  used  to  look  at 
these  “Cook’s  tourists”  with  a certain  amusement.  I 
listened  to  a group  discussing  a Swede,  who  was  wearing 
a large  astrakhan  cap.  These  were  the  remarks  which 
I heard. 

“What  is  it?” 

“Is  it  the  King  of  Serbia?” 

“Reminds  me  of  my  poor  dog,  Fido!” 

“Why,  lie’s  so  nutty  that  the  squirrels  would  run 
after  him  !” 

Fortunately,  the  distinguished  neutral  did  not  under- 
stand English  well  enough  to  follow  these  comments  on 
his  personal  appearance,  but  they  are  typical  of  the  way 
.civilians  were  received  on  the  British  front.  Of  course, 
if  the  visitor  were  Ben  Tillett,  the  troops  called  for  a 
speech,  or  if  he  were  Harry  Lauder,  for  a song.  Lauder 
sang  in  the  Hindenburg  line  itself;  he  sang  to  troops  at 
rest ; lie  sang  at  three  concerts  in  the  evening  on  the  way 
home,  he  finally  sang  to  me  at  1 :30  a.m.  before  going  to 
bed,  “Oh,  it’s  nice  to  get  up  in  the  morning.”  He  was 
ungrudging  in  his  efforts  to  give  pleasure  to  the  soldiers. 

However,  it  was  not  often  we  were  entertained  by  a 
minstrel  in  F ranee.  LTsually  the  officers  on  the  staff  had 
to  do  the  entertaining.  Every  visitor  will  remember  the 
chateau  museum,  full  of  curiosities  picked  up  on  the 
battlefields.  That  museum  was  a present  help  in  time 
of  trouble,  when  there  were  odd  half-hours  during  which 
guests  had  to  be  amused. 

Most  of  our  friends  tried  to  turn  their  bedrooms  into 
miniature  museums  filled  with  the  souvenirs  which  they 
had  picked  up  themselves.  Brickbats  from  Arras,  old 
rifles,  shell  cases,  bayonets,  were  gathered  with  religious 
care,  but  few  trophies  were  smuggled  back  to  England. 
Rifles,  especially,  were  not  allowed  to  be  taken  away, 
and  I only  know  of  one  celebrated  major-general,  then  a 
correspondent  for  a newspaper,  who  succeeded  in  dodg- 
ing the  lynx  eyes  at  the  port  of  embarkation. 

The  Foreign  Office  provided  the  chateau  with  a 
cinema,  which  exhibited  propagandist  films  for  the  in- 
struction and  amusement  of  visitors  after  dinner.  On 
the  first  night  of  their  stay  they  were  escorted  into  the 
barnlike  room  in  which  the  film  was  shown.  This  was 
commonly  known  as  the  “icehouse,”  as  there  was  no 
method  of  heating  it.  The  visitors  accordingly  sat  there 
and  froze  while  they  watched  a programme  of  this  de- 
scription : 

“The  Battle  of  Arras”  (War  Office). 

“The  Fall  of  Bapaume”  (Official  Films). 

“The  Drifters”  (An  Admiralty  Film). 

On  the  second  night  of  their  stay  they  were  given  the 
choice  of  seeing  official  films  or  Charlie  Chaplin,  and  the 
reply  almost  invariably  was: 

“Oh,  Charlie  Chaplin,  please.  We’ve  never  seen  him 
— and  may  we  bring  our  overcoats?” 

Americans  did  not  care  for  such  frivolities,  for  they 
wished  to  collect  facts.  Accordingly  we  used  to  give 
short  talks  on  the  chief  events  of  the  war  on  the  British 
front,  using  the  large  maps  with  which  we  were  well 
supplied  by  G.H.Q.  For,  although  in  this  article  the 
humorous  and  personal  aspects  of  the  “Visitors’  Chateau' 
have  been  mainly  touched  upon,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  purpose  of  this  government  hospitality  was  defi- 
nite. The  chateau  and  staff  existed  because  civilians. 
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representing  the  eyes  of  the  world,  had  to  come  to  the 
war  zone.  A world-war  cannot  be  conducted  in  a secret 
arena,  with  all  the  entrances  barred  by  soldiers.  Yet, 
without  an  organization  to  watch  .over  them,  civilians 
can  easily  be  a nuisance,  and  even  a hindrance  to  the 
military  operations.  Therefore  they  had  to  be  lodged 
in  a place  where  they  could  not  interfere  with  comba- 
tants, and  be  guided  during  the  day  by  experts  who  knew 
both  what  to  show  and  what  not  to  show.  I have  taken 
round  neutrals  who  had  been  in  Germany  during  the  war, 
and  might  probably  go  again.  Such  visitors  had  obvi- 
ously not  to  be  shown  the  latest  models  of  tanks,  or  areas 
where  underground  cables  were  being  laid  for  future 
offensives. 

The  results  of  this  special  organization  have  thor- 
oughly justified  the  trouble  and  expense.  Neutrals,  hav- 
ing seen  with  their  own  eyes,  appreciated  the  magnitude 
of  the  British  effort,  and  returned  to  write  or  lecture  in 
their  own  countries.  Writers  and  artists  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  were  able  to  convey  their  expressions  of  the 
fortitude  of  the  British  armies  to  their  fellow-country- 
men. In  some  cases  labor  men  came,  saw,  and  returned 
to  stop  strikes  in  shipyards  or  munition  factories. 

We  who  were  the  hosts  on  behalf  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment bade  them  farewell  with  sincere  regret  as  they 
departed  from  Calais  or  Boulogne  back  to  England,  or 
from  Abbeville  to  return  by  train  to  Paris.  If  these 
reminiscences  should  be  seen  by  any  of  the  guests  whom 
we  were  privileged  to  meet,  I trust  they  will  read  in  the 
spirit  of  the  camaraderie  created  during  the  days  of 
their  stay ; for  they  are  written,  not  in  malice,  but  as  a 
memory  of  a chateau  which  will  be  historic,  and  of  vis- 


itors who,  after  all,  were  the  selected  representatives  of 
the  world’s  most  distinguished  men. 

* * 

Editor’s  Note. — The  following  account  of  the  chateau  at 
Radinghem,  mentioned  by  Captain  Townroe,  is  reproduced 
from  The  Bellman  of  November  23,  1918: 

There  is  a chateau  in  France  where,  if  you  have  a 
“white  pass,”  you  are  taken  on  your  arrival,  by  rail  or 
water,  at  the  place  designated  in  your  instructions.  I 
am  sending  a picture  of  it,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  a commodious  and  comfortable  place.  It  is  modern, 
having  been  built  not  more  than  forty  years  ago,  on  the 
site  of  a very  ancient  chateau.  From  the  moment  of  your 
arrival,  you  are  under  strictly  military  control.  The  host 
and  his  staff  are  most  gracious  and  hospitable,  being 
British  officers  and  gentlemen.  They  will  do  their  utmost 
to  make  your  stay  pleasant,  especially  if  you  are  an 
American,  and  you  will  not  lack  for  any  comfort  or  con- 
venience that  it  is  within  their  power  to  place  at  your 
disposal. 

After  you  have  been  over  the  war  zone  with  the  offi- 
cers assigned  to  the  task  of  conducting  you,  you  will  feel 
as  if  you  had  known  all  of  them  for  a long  time  in  some 
previous  existence.  You  will  be  sorry  to  part  with  them 
when  you  come  to  leave,  and  will  hope,  most  fervently 
and  sincerely,  to  meet  them  again  somewhere,  some  time, 
for  your  foregathering  with  such  men,  even  for  a few 
days,  has  been  delightful. 

You  will  not  be  consulted  particularly  as  to  where 
you  are  to  go  and  what  you  are  to  see  during  your  stay 
at  this  chateau.  It  is  not  for  civilians  who  are  guests 


DAVID 

David  v?as  a skepkerd  lad,  keautiful  as  ^ou, 

Sang  witkin  a shadowed  tent  to  sootk  a king’s  unrest. 

Ok,  die  baskful  jlears  in  vjhich  ke  made  die  songs  and  koarded  diem, 
By)  die  otker  skepkerd  lads  all  unguessed. 

David’s  song  is  in  a book,  for  stupid  folk  to  bov?  before, 

Folk  who  diink  it  wisdom,  v?hich  is  only)  lonely  song. 

Tou  are  kin  to  kim,  y)ou  see  beauty)  in  a little  moon, 

In  branches  bent  to  lask  you  v?ith  eack  faint  gray)  diong. 

David,  wken  ke  found  kis  songs — did  ke  use  to  practice  diem 
For  a little  skepkerd  maid  v?ho  marveled  at  eack  line? 

Wken  ke  left  kis  kumble  task,  and  drev?  die  king  from  Weariness 
Ske  v?ho  heard  die  songs  first,  vJas  her  pride  like  mine? 

Mary)  Carolyn  Davies 
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to  make  suggestions,  and  quite  properly  so.  You  will  go 
where  you  are  taken,  and  you  will  see  what  you  are 
shown.  You  can  rely  upon  it,  also,  that,  when  the  time 
specified  on  your  pass  expires,  you  will  be  politely  but 
firmly  taken  to  the  appointed  place  and  deported  whence 
you  came;  civilians  are  not  permitted  to  wander  about 
the  war  zone  in  France. 

Each  morning  a comfortable  motor-car  will  be  stand- 
ing in  the  courtyard  beyond  the  moat.  After  an  ample 
breakfast  you  will  start  on  your  tour.  One  of  the  officers, 
a different  one  each  day,  will  have  charge  of  the  expedi- 
tion. You  will  have  luncheon,  consisting  of  sandwiches 
and  a bottle  of  wine  or  soda  water,  carried  in  a box,  on 
some  old  battle-ground  or  pausing  by  the  roadside,  or 
perhaps  near  an  abandoned  dugout.  Tea  will  be  taken 
where  you  happen  to  be  at  that  time,  in  the  cafe  of  a 
partially  ruined  village,  or  maybe  with  some  officers  in 
their  dugout  behind  the  trenches. 

You  will  return  to  the  chateau,  if  you  meet  with  no 
unexpected  delays,  in  time  for  dinner  at  eight  o’clock. 
After  that  you  will  sit  before  the  fire  smoking  and  talking 


PASSAGE 

Into  the  quiet  dimness  of  his  private  office,  a 
place  conducive  to  peace  of  mind  and  liody,  Mortimer 
P.  Thomas  came  a little  after  his  customary  hour  of 
eleven.  The  rumble  and  roar  of  State  Street,  heard 
faintly  through  the  partly  open  window,  accentuated 
pleasantly  a certain  mellow  quality  of  remoteness  that 
befitted  well  the  sanctum  of  one  in  Mr.  Thomas’  position, 
and  the  languid  young  man  who  accompanied  him 
breathed  a little  sigh  of  satisfaction.  A janitor  in  a 
white  jacket  hurried  silently  away  as  they  entered,  and 
Mr.  Jenks,  most  discreet  of  private  secretaries,  remain- 
ing in  the  outer  office,  closed  the  door  behind  the  two. 

“Well!”  said  Mr.  Thomas.  He  threw  off  his  light 
overcoat  and  faced  his  guest.  It  was  a fine  fall  day, 
and  he  was  in  capital  spirits.  “Well,  Edward,  here  we 
are  at  last.” 

Senior  of  the  firm  of  Thomas,  Mortimer  & Company, 
conservative,  complacent,  smug  in  the  true  meaning  of 
that  much-abused  word,  yet  withal  a trifle  plethoric,  Mr. 
Thomas  dominated  a comfortable  estate  in  Newton,  three 
banks  in  Boston  and  a factory  in  Lawrence;  axiomatical- 
ly,  he  dominated  Thomas,  Mortimer  & Company.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  seldom  dream,  and  therefore 
scorn  dreamers.  Yet,  like  so  many  of  his  type,  uncon- 
sciously he  reaped  the  reward  of  the  very  thing  he 
affected  to  despise. 

His  father,  his  father’s  father, — yea,  even  his  father’s 
father’s  father!— had  dominated  Thomas,  Mortimer  & 
Company.  In  that  very  office — and  in  the  less  preten- 
tious places  of  business  that  in  an  earlier  time  and  an  era 
of  even  greater  prosperity  had  housed  the  business  of  the 
firm — those  other  Thomases  had  sat,  each  in  his  day 
and  generation,  and  had  prepared  the  way  for  this  last 
Thomas  of  their  line,  who  held  now  in  his  soft  hands 
the  controls  of  a vast  commercial  machine  reaching  out  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth  for  the  raw  materials  of 
wealth  and  frowned  into  nothingness  a dozen  schemes 
a day,  no  one  of  them  a tithe  as  visionary  as  this  project 
conceived  by  his  own  great-grandfather. 

Mortimer  P.  Thomas  frequently  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  had  no  son,  but  Heaven,  neglecting,  perhaps,  to 
smile  upon  him  as  he  might  have  chosen,  had  blessed  him 
somewhat  left-handedly  with  various  daughters,  and  he 
had  long  had  an  eye  to  the  future  security  of  his  house. 


for  a while,  discussing  the  events  of  the  day  or  the  latest 
war  news,  but  you  will  not  sit  up  late,  for,  after  trudging 
about  in  the  open  air,  climbing  hills  and  dashing  from 
place  to  place  in  the  car,  which  always  goes  full  speed, 
you  will  be  quite  willing  to  turn  in  early.  Life  at  the 
chateau  is  a sure  cure  for  insomnia,  and  its  beds  are  most 
comfortable;  besides,  lights  are  out  at  a certain  hour. 
You  will  sleep  soundly,  and  awake  eager  for  the  next 
day’s  adventure. 

Many  Americans  have  visited  this  chateau,  including, 
it  appears,  prominent  representatives  of  zoological  fra- 
ternal orders.  I suppose  it  has  frequently  been  described 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  our  country,  but  I 
have  never  happened  to  see  any  account  of  it  or  its  very 
agreeable  custodians,  about  whom  I am  tempted  to  write 
at  length,  but  I am  quite  sure  they  would  not  like  such 
personal  publicity.  I must  say,  however,  that  if  any  of 
them  ever  come  my  way,  I shall  welcome  them  as  among 
my  most  cherished  friends,  and  I shall  never  forget  how 
fine  they  were  to  Raikes  and  me  during  our  too  brief  stay 
with  them. — William  C.  Edgar. 


EAST 

“It’s  a good  thing  for  a young  man  to  visit  the  eastern 
branches  of  the  business,”  he  remarked  sententiously. 
“Keep  your  eyes  open,  Edward,  and  when  you  come  back 
to  us — ” He  smiled  at  his  guest. 

The  young  man  smiled  reciprocally.  When  he  re- 
turned he  was  to  marry  Mr.  Thomas’  eldest  daughter 
and  accept  a desk  in  the  outer  office, — a desk  involving 
not  unduly  arduous  labor,  yet  offering  a “future”  in 
which,  by  accident  of  birth,  young  Dickenson  was  emi- 
nently fitted  to  shine. 

A trifle  inanely  he  murmured,  “Thanks.” 

“But  now  for  details,”  Mr.  Thomas  continued.  “Now 
for  details.”  He  rummaged  through  the  pigeonholes  of 
his  desk  with  comfortable  deliberation.  “Hm!  Schedule 
of  imports — annual  report — summary  of  reports  for  past 
ten  years — ” He  spread  the  documents  before  him  and 
glanced  up  absently.  “Will  you  smoke,  Edward?” 

The  young  fellow  moved  with  something  like  alacrity. 
“Thanks,”  he  replied,  and  lighting  a white  cylinder  from 
the  box  on  the  desk,  he  draped  a leg  languidly  over  the 
arm  of  the  chair  and  awaited  Mr.  Thomas’  next  move. 

“You’ll  not  find  it  hard  to  get  a line  on  our  own 
imports — teas,  coffees,  and  cinnamon — Oglethorpe  will 
explain  everything.  But  here — ” They  bent  over  the 
documents  that  Mr.  Thomas  had  spread  on  the  desk,  and 
his  pencil  traced  wavy  lines  among  the  columns  of  fig- 
ures, as  he  talked,  and  wove  small  tendrils  around  the 
names  of  sjnees  and  queer  Dutch  firms. 

Neither  heard  the  oiled  latch  slide  back.  Neither 
knew  when  the  door  opened  slowly. 

“At  Batavia,”  Mr.  Thomas’  voice  was  deep,  his 
enunciation  deliberate — “at  Batavia  you  will  see  Ogle- 
thorpe. He  will  make  all  arrangements  for  your  coming, 
and  will  give  you  an  excellent  opportunity  to  get  at  the 
minutias  at  first  hand.  The  rest  depends  on  you,  of 
course.  After  six  months  in  Java — ” 

“At  Batavia?  In  Java?” 

An  unfamiliar  voice  broke  upon  the  quiet  of  the  inner- 
most office. 

Mr.  Thomas  and  his  prospective  son-in-law  turned 
sharply  and  saw  in  the  doorway,  his  hand  on  the  knob, 
a lean  man  on  the  gray  side  of  middle  age,  whose  eyes 
met  Mr.  Thomas’  stern  gaze  with  something  akin  to  a 
twinkle. 
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In  the  time  while  no  one  of  the  three  was  speaking 
they  heard  again  the  rumble  of  traffic  in  the  street,  the 
distant  clicking  of  a typewriter,  the  voice  of  a far-off 
newsboy  calling  an  extra. 

On  the  wall  hung  a great  map  of  the  world,  its  colors 
dimmed  by  time;  on  the  floor  was  a Hamadan  rug  of 
camel’s  hair,  in  a softly  blended  old  rose  design — these 
things  the  intruder  perceived  with  twinkling  eyes  that 
might  have  seen  something  behind  and  beyond  them.  At 
the  end  of  the  dim,  spacious  room  an  aristocrat  of  clocks 
marked  the  time  with  the  precise,  delicate  ticking  char- 
acteristic of  finest  workmanship.  Seeming  to  pause,  it 
gathered  its  powers  with  a premonitory  whirr  and  struck 
the  quarter  hour,  breaking  the  spell  of  silence  that  had 
fallen  on  the  three. 

“Well,  sir,”  Mr.  Thomas  exclaimed,  “where  the  devil, 
may  I inquire,  did  you  come  from?  And  who  the  devil 
sent  you  here?” 

The  stranger  smiled.  “I  just  sort  of  dropped  in,”  he 
replied,  with  a bit  of  a drawl.  “I’ve  come  a long  way  to 
see  you,  sir,  and  on  a queer  errand.” 

Mr.  Thomas  frowned.  “Where’s  Jenks  ? Jenks,  you 
fool !”  he  barked.  He  spoke  loudly  without  fully  realiz- 
ing it.  His  own  voice  echoing  through  the  room  made 
him  aware  that  the  typewriters  were  still  now,  and  that 
an  expectant  silence  pervaded  the  outer  offices  also.  At 
the  same  moment  Mr.  Jenks  appeared,  considerably  dis- 
concerted, behind  the  stranger  in  the  door. 

Before  Mr.  Thomas  could  address  Jenks,  however, 
the  stranger  interrupted  him. 

“Isn’t  it  lucky  I happened  in  just  this  minute?”  He 
leaned  against  the  doorpost  and  beamed  with  good  will. 
“Why,  young  man,  I can  tell  you  all  about  Batavia — all 
the  things  you  want  to  know.  You’ll  go  by  Japan,  of 
course — Hongkong  and  Singapore.  There’s  those  don’t 
like  the  smell  of  them  ports — but  as  for  me ! ha  ha ! 
‘Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death !’  Ever  sail  the  China 
Sea?” 

Mr.  Thomas,  the  young  man.  and  Mr.  Jenks  stared 
at  the  stranger,  appalled  by  his  audacity,  and  Mr. 
Thomas,  frowning,  caught  a glimpse  of  a clerk  gazing 
toward  the  private  office. 

The  stranger,  however,  with  the  merriest,  friendliest 
glance  at  all  the  company,  went  on,  no  whit  chilled  by 
his  reception.  “Splendid  trip,  barring  the  chances  of  a 
typhoon.  But  you’ll  pass  by  December?  That’s  first 
rate.  You’ll  have  the  urge  of  the  northeast  monsoon,  and 
a typhoon’s  not  likely.  Can’t  promise  you  won’t  hit  into 
one,  but  it’s  not  likely  that  time  of  year.  Gad,  I wish  I 
was  going,  too.  Maybe  I’ll  meet  you — who  can  say?  I 
tell  you  what,  I’d  like  to  nose  down.the  coast  with  Saigon 
somewhere  off  the  port  quarter,  down  past  the  gulf  to  the 
little  green  islands,  and  see  the  wall-eyed  old  tramp  stick 
her  rusty  bows  into  the  Straits  of  Singapore.  You’ll 
moor  to  the  quay  at  Tandjong  Priok — that’s  the  harbor, 
you  know.  Fifteen  minutes  by  rail  and  you’ll  be  in  the 
old  town- — it’s  Dutch,  old  Dutch,  damned  Dutch.  Don’t 
know  how  you’ll  fare  if  you  ain’t  Dutch  yourself ; but  be 
that  as  it  may ! The  upper  town’s  modern.  Are  you 
going  to  stay  with  this  Oglethorpe?” 

The  stranger  smiled  at  the  young  man,  who,  after  a 
swift  side  glance  at  Mortimer  P.  Thomas,  returned  his 
smile  with  an  insolent  stare. 

“Thought  likely,”  the  stranger  replied,  nevertheless. 
“Hotels  are  nothing  to  you,  then.  I know  ’em  all — 
Hotel  des  Indes,  der  Nederlander,  Grand  Hotel  Java, 
Oranje;  but  be  that  as  it  may!  The  lingo  is  the  very 
devil;  there’s  Dutch — gocde  nacht!  It’s  like  to  sprain  a 
man’s  tongue  to  talk  it.  But  get  Van  de  Harlen’s  book, 
and  tutor  for  pronunciation.  As  for  Malay — Djongos! 


Djongos!  Kasi  bangoen — hire  some  one  else  to  bawl  your 
boys  out  for  you.”  The  stranger  turned  suddenly  to 
Mr.  Thomas.  “The  young  man’s  time  is  limited  ? Don’t 
let  me  interrupt.  I’ll  be  here  when  lie’s  gone.  My  busi- 
ness will  wait.  And  if  I can  help — answer  questions — 
letters  of  introduction,  say — what  you  will ! — the  honour 
will  be  mine.”  The  stranger  made  a sweeping  bow. 

“Er — er — yes,”  Mr.  Thomas  remarked  vaguely.  “Er 
— take  this  gentleman  to  the  outer  office,  Jenks.  Give 
him  a chair.  Er — I’ll  see  him  shortly.  Now,  then,  Ed- 
ward— 

Mr.  Jenks  gasped,  but  obeyed.  He  did  not  under- 
stand this  man  who  had  come  upon  him  so  strangely  a 
few  minutes  before.  A shadow  had  fallen  across  his 
desk ; he  had  looked  up ; the  stranger  had  passed.  There 
had  been  something  familiar  about  him,  something  in  the 
twinkle  of  his  eye  that  Mr.  Jenks  could  have  sworn  he 
had  seen  before;  but  he  had  been  confounded  by  the  fel- 
low’s assurance — you  can’t  use  the  stock  phrases  on  a 
man  who  appears  calmly  up  the  back  way,  asks  no  ques- 
tions, unlocks  the  gates  himself  and  goes,  imperturbably, 
straight  into  the  great  one’s  sanctum.  Mr.  Jenks  had 
called  out,  and  had  jumped  up  just  too  late  (Mr.  Jenks’s 
discretion  was  considerable)  to  conflict  physically  with 
the  unknown,  then  had  waited  in  cold  sweat  for  Morti- 
mer P.  Thomas’  angry  summons. 

And  now  the  fellow  had  “come  around”  old  Thomas! 
Nothing  like  it  had  ever  occurred  before  in  all  Mr. 
Jenks’s  experience  in  the  offices  of  Thomas,  Mortimer  & 
Company.  Feeling  as  if  he  were  in  the  midst  of  a bad 
dream  from  which  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  would 
awaken  him,  Mr.  Jenks  tried  to  speak,  could  not,  and, 
silently  bowing  the  stranger  into  a chair,  handed  him  a 
sheaf  of  New  York  and  Boston  papers. 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  the  stranger.  His  voice,  like 
the  twinkle  of  his  eyes,  suggested  some  inexplicable 
familiarity. 

Mr.  Jenks  retired  to  his  own  desk,  and  for  fifteen 
minutes  studied  the  stranger  surreptitiously  when  he  was 
reading  the  papers,  and  drew  meaningless  lines  on  a 
sheet  of  Thomas,  Mortimer  & Company’s  stationery  when 
he  looked  up. 

All  things  come  at  last,  and  at  last  the  door  opened. 
Mr.  Thomas  had  fully  recovered  his  impressiveness  and 
his  self-importance  when  he  ushered  the  young  fellow 
out. 

“Good-by,  Edward,”  he  said  pompously.  “Good-by, 
and  the  best  of  luck  go  with  you!  You  see  Ellen  again 
before  you  leave?  Yes?  I shall  watch  your  progress 
with  a fatherly  interest.  Good-by !” 

The  young  man  grasped  his  prospective  father-in- 
law’s  hand  firmly,  and,  placidly  remarking  “Thanks,” 
took  his  leave. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  his  emissary,  Mr.  Thomas 
turned  to  the  unknown  visitor.  “Now,  sir,  if  I can  do 
anything  for  you — ” 

The  stranger  got  up,  laid  the  papers  on  the  desk  be- 
side Mr.  Jenks,  and,  instead  of  stating  his  business  and 
awaiting  Mr.  Thomas’  pleasure,  walked  calmly  into  the 
private  office.  “Mind  if  I smoke?”  he  asked  his  offended 
host.  “Have  a Philippine  cigarette ! They’re  dirt  cheap, 
but  I like  ’em.  Sit  down,  man,  sit  down ! Well,  to  make 
a long  story  short  and  get  right  to  the  root  of  matters, 
I suppose  you  want  to  know  who  I am.” 

Mr.  Thomas  sat  down  heavily  and  stared  at  the 
other.  The  man  was  not  quite  insolent — or  insane.  He 
seemed  merely  confoundedly  at  home.  In  spite  of  hav- 
ing an  impulse  several  times  to  order  the  fellow  thrown 
out,  Mr.  Thomas  was  more  impressed  than  he  admitted 
to  himself. 
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Tlie  man  looked  at  him  and  grinned.  “You  don’t 
know  me,  I guess,’’  lie  said.  “Funny  how  clothes  change 
a man.  Get  into  a uniform  or  out — makes  no  difference 
— you  can’t  tell  him.  I’ve  been  working  here  as  janitor 
for  six  months  past.” 

“You  have,  have  you?”  Mr.  Thomas  said,  deliber- 
ately. “By  what  freak  of  impudence,  may  I ask,  do  you 
presume  to  intrude  in  my  private  office?”  At  last  lie  had 
found  occasion  to  get  angry. 

A twinkling  smile  lighted  the  stranger’s  lean  face. 
“I’m  interested  in  your  eastern  trade,”  he  replied.  “I 
know  a thing  or  two  about  it.” 

“Hup!  What,  pray,  do  you  know  about  it?” 

“I’ve  handled  a lot  of  cinchona  bark  and  cinnamon 
in  my  time;  citronella,  too,  and  gum  and  copra.  I’ve 
even  shipped  bamboo  hats  and  birds’  nest  to  Singapore, 
but  that’s  out  of  your  line.  I’ve  handled  hemp,  pepper, 
coffee — oh,  shiploads  of  stuff.” 

Mr.  Thomas  eyed  the  man  narrowly.  “Hm,  you’re  a 
queer  stick  of  a janitor,  I must  say!  Well,  what  do  you 
want  of  me?” 

“Ever  think  of  going  east  again  yourself?” 

The  phrasing  of  the  question  caused  Mr.  Thomas  to 
look  more  closely  at  his  interrogator.  “Why,  no.” 

“No?  I thought  not.” 

“Hm,  no  particular  concern  of  yours,  I assume.” 

The  stranger  leaned  forward,  still  smiling.  “I’ll  tell 
you  why  you’ll  never  go:  you’ve  committed  the  unpar- 
donable sin  of  eminent  respectability.” 

Mr.  Thomas  laughed,  and  decided  that  the  man 
amused  him.  “Is  that  so?”  he  said  more  indulgently. 

The  stranger  ignored  the  remark.  “Do  you  want  to 
know  how  I happened  to  come  here?”  he  asked. 

Mr.  Thomas  hesitated. 

“It’s  not  a long  story.” 

“Why — yes.” 

The  man  laughed  shortly.  “Like  hell  you  do.” 
Again  Mr.  Thomas  felt  himself  baffled.  The  situa- 
tion was  so  bizarre,  so  unprecedented ! But  he  cleared 
his  throat  pompously.  “Tell  me,”  he  said,  more  cordially. 

The  man  smiled  at  him  a little  sadly,  a little  skep- 
tically, then  he  leaned  forward.  “I’ll  tell  you.”  He 
hesitated,  but  continued  shortly.  “I  own  a tramp  steamer 
out  there  and  trade  up  and  down  the  coast.  It’s  a good 
life  in  its  way,  yet  it  has  its  drawbacks.” 

Again  he  paused,  watching  the  blue  tendrils  of  smoke. 
“It’s  queer  the  way  your  thoughts  run.  I’d  been  sailing 
them  seas  for  years,  not  thinking  much  of  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  then  one  day  I came  across  a fellow  down  on 
the  quay  at  Bangkok.  I saw  him  first  a furlong  off,  just 
his  head  bobbing  up  above  the  crowd  for  all  the  world 
like  a Punch,  and  now  and  then  his  hand  a-waving  in 
the  air.  So  I knew  something  or  other  was  up,  and 
along  I came  to  see  the  fun.  And  when  I got  near  I 
saw  the  kind  he  was,  a wild-eyed,  ranting  evangelist 
man  talking  about  God  and  God’s  love.  Oh.  he  had  it 
in  for  that  crowd,  he  did,  and  hell  fire  was  too  good  for 
us  when  he  waved  his  hand  and  pointed  his  finger  and 
told  his  little  tale  of  torment  to  come.  There  were 
lascars  and  coolies  and  brown  men  and  white  from  every 
port,  seems  as  if,  in  the  known  world.  And  lie  says,  ‘Who 
are  you,  you  heathen,  who  are  you  to  be  deserving  of 
God’s  love?  You  drunken,  whoring  sons  of  Ishmael,’ 
he  says.  And  he  goes  on  talking  violenter  and  violenter 
till  at  last  a little  Welshman  who  knows  what  he  was 
talking  about  sets  the  crowd  on  him,  and  they  near 
drowned  him  before  they  got  through  ducking  of  him. 

“We  laughed  as  we  went  back  to  the  ship,  for  it  was 
funny  to  see  the  old  fellow  blowing  and  puffing  and  beg- 
ging for  mercy — funny  to  us,  anyway.  But  there  was 


the  other  side  to  it  that  came  to  us  later — to  me,  least- 
wise— after  it  was  all  done  and  we’d  got  over  the  ache 
in  our  sides  from  laughing,  and  the  old  tramp  had  wal- 
lowed half  way  across  that  cursed  oily  sea  back  again 
to  Sumatra.  By  and  by  I fell  to  thinking.”  The  man 
stopped  and  looked  at  Mortimer  Thomas  silently  for  a 
moment.  “I  suppose  I’m  a fool  to  tell  you  what  I 
thought,”  he  said.  “I  swear,  I’m  near  as  bad  as  that 
howling  evangelist  we  almost  drowned  off  the  quay  at 
Bangkok.  But  I’m  going  to.  After  all,  I thought,  who 
was  we  to  be  deserving  of  God’s  love?  Those  of  us  who 
come  from  a Christian  land  had  cast  off  mooring  long 
since.  There  we  was,  beating  ’round  the  world,  year  in, 
year  out,  dark  to  day  and  day  to  dark.  We  was  a 
drunken,  whoring,  gambling  crew.  For’ard  there  was  the 
slap  of  coins  and  the  rattle  of  bones— it  was  the  off 
watch.  If  you  was  to  slip  below,  easy  and  quick,  you'd 
have  seen  ’em  in  the  glory  hole,  hiding  the  cards  under 
the  old  chest  they’d  sit  on  now  and  then.  When  they’d 
go  ashore  it  was  women  and  rum,  and  rum  and  women. 
What  was  a man  getting  out  of  all  that?  Nothing.  He 
was  poorer  Saturday  night  than  he  was  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing past.  Then  I fell  to  remembering.  Do  you  know 
what  I remembered?” 

Dazed  by  the  strangeness  of  the  whole  experience, 
Mortimer  Thomas  stared  blankly  at  this  extraordinary 
specimen  of  a man,  that  had  deigned  to  drop  in  upon  him. 

“Do  you  know  what  I remembered?” 

The  voice  held  Mr.  Thomas  and  commanded  him. 
“No,”  he  said. 

The  other  laughed.  “I’ll  tell  you  what  I remembered. 
I remembered  back  thirty-five  years.  I remembered  a 
morning  on  the  quay  at  Tandjong  Priok  when  a boat  put 
in  from  a ship  that  had  made  port  the  day  before.  I 
was  standing  on  the  quay  and  I watched  the  oars  flash 
in  the  sun,  and  by  and  by,  I say,  there  was  a boy — a 
white  boy — in  that  boat.  Do  you  know  now  what  I re- 
membered ?” 

Mortimer  Thomas  sat  for  what  seemed  a long  time 
without  speaking.  The  clock  ticked  sharply,  clicked, 
whirred,  and  struck  twelve  strokes  on  a soft-voiced,  mu- 
sical gong. 

“Why,  my  dear  fellow — why — bless  me!”  Mr. 
Thomas  cleared  his  throat.  “Do  you  remember  the  bell 
in  the  old  temple  at  Prambanam?”  he  asked  suddenly. 

The  other  nodded.  “I  think  you  know  what  I re- 
membered,” he  replied.  “Yes,  I remember  a boy  sent  out 
by  his  old  man— a boy  with  the  love  of  life  in  his  heart 
and  the  fire  of  life  in  his  eyes.  I remembered  the  times 
we  had  together,  that  boy  and  I,  when  we  watched  the 
clouds  twisting  in  and  out  of  the  old  crater  of  Salak  and 
saw  the  jungle  cocks  flashing  over  the  wall  of  cactus; 
when  we  heard  the  wheekle  of  the  night  hawk  and 
watched  the  flitting  little  bats  and  the  slow  flying  foxes ; 
when  we  passed  the  ricefields,  alive  with  sandpipers ; 
when  we  saw  the  water  buffaloes  standing  black  and  big 
in  the  very  early  morning.” 

The  man  leaned  back  in  the  great  chair  and  looked 
at  the  map  on  the  wall,  and  beyond  it.  “I  remembered 
the  voyage  north.  It’s  different  now.  Not  many  of  the 
old  square-riggers  come  there,  compared  to  what  there 
used  to  be.  I remembered  the  day  we  watched  the  proas 
circling  off  shore  and  I didn’t  know  we  was  left  behind. 
I remembered  the  spit  of  pistols  and  the  whistle  of  their 
damned  spears — the  fight  on  the  point  under  the  coconut 
trees,  with  the  waves  breaking  white  on  the  reefs  out 
beyond — the  rescue  when  the  boats  came  back,  the  men 
yelling  and  the  guns  barking. 

“Listen  ! There’s  a big  nigger  coming  up  the  rocks 
on  his  belly  like  a snake;  lie’s  crawling  along  under  the 
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ledges  where  he  thinks  lie  won’t  be  seen  and  where  a 
pistol  ball  won’t  reach  him.  He’s  near  now,  behind  that 
clump  of  trees.  Now  lie’s  coming.  See!  That  shot 
knocks  the  knife  out  of  his  hand.  Now  the  boy  stands 
up  to  him  face  to  face,  and  drives  six  inches  of  cold  steel 
between  the  nigger’s  ribs.  There’s  not  much  blood — his 
black  hide  just  turns  blue  round  the  knife  and  oozes  a 
few  drops ; but  lie’s  done  for,  all  the  same. 

“Ah,  that  was  a fight  worth  talking  about.  I’ve  not 
forgotten  how  the  men  came  and  found  us  there,  me  with 
a broken  leg  and  you  with  your  knife  in  your  hands, 
looking  down  at  the  nigger  you’d  killed — pretty  well 
satisfied  with  yourself  you  were,  too. 

“The  boy  went  back  after  a while  to  learn  his  old 
man’s  job.  But  I never  forgot  him,  for  he  was  a good 
lad,  and  come  that  day  when  I was  thinking  of  the 
preacher  at  Bangkok  I said  to  myself,  ‘There’s  a man 
deserving  of  God’s  love,  a brave  man  living  decent  in  a 
Christian  country!’  And  then  I said  all  at  once,  ‘I’m 
going  west,  I am.  I’m  going  to  hunt  that  boy  out  of  all 
the  world.  I’m  going  to  learn  these  Christian  ways.  I 
ain’t  too  old,  for  all  I’ve  lived  .a  hard  life  and  rubbed 
against  hard  men.’  So  I came.  Maybe  I was  a fool — 
sometimes  it  seems  to  me,  the  older  I grow,  the  more 
the  fool  am  I.  I raked  my  pile  together  and  beat  my 
way  along.  Bangkok — Singapore — Shanghai — Yokohama 
— San  Francisco!  One  day  I came  to  Boston.  I came 
to  this  office.  A little  seedy,  perhaps — I’d  come  a long- 
way  ; not  talking  like  some  of  these  people  you  find  here- 
abouts, perhaps — I’d  mixed  with  strange  crews  in  my 
time. 

“When  I came  to  this  office,  anyhow,  and  said  I 
wanted  to  see  the  boy  I used  to  know,  that  young  flunky 
yonder  looked  me  up  and  down  and  told  me  to  go  about 
my  business.  Now  there  were  different  things  I could 
have  done ; I could  have  written  him  a note  or  laid  for 
him  in  the  door,  for  instance.  But  I said,  ‘No;  there’s 
better  ways  to  learn  Christian  living;  I’ll  work  for  him. 
There’s  how  you’ll  learn  a man.”  So  I went  to  one  of 
his  young  men  and  asked  for  a job.  It  seemed  a janitor 
was  all  he  needed.  All  right.  I got  a room  in  the  town 
yonder  and  I came  here  to  work,  to  learn  the  way  of 
God’s  people.” 

“A  janitor!”  Mr.  Thomas  ejaculated.  “Tut,  tut! 
Why,  with  your  knowledge  of  eastern  conditions  you’d 
be  invaluable  in  the  office,  not  to  mention — ” Mr. 
Thomas’  eyes  seemed  to  look  far  away.  “ — not  to  men- 
tion old  days.  We’ll  change  that — Bob.”  Tbe  name 
came  awkwardly.  “I  believe  I used  to  call  you  Bob? 
I’ll  speak  to  Jenks — ” 

The  stranger  laid  his  hand  on  Mr.  Thomas’  arm. 
“No!  Wait!” 

Mr.  Thomas  glanced  at  his  watch,  but  took  his  hand 
from  the  button. 

The  stranger  leaned  back  with  that  smile  on  his  thin 
face.  “I  remembered  a boy,  a live  lad  with  the  red  blood 
of  life  in  his  veins — but  I found  a man  with  a belt  line 
and  the  lethargy  of  a stalled  ox.” 

“What?” 

“What  do  you  know  about  life?  Your  grandfather 
was  a real  man;  he  built  the  company.  Your  father  was 
a man,  too;  he  hunted  new  fields  of  trade,  he  built  new 
outposts,  he  sent  his  ships  where  they  had  never  been 
before — he  sent  his  son  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  outer 
world.  But  you!  What  have  you  done?”  The  lean  vis- 
itor suddenly  bent  forward,  his  arms  folded,  his  elbows 
on  the  table.  “You’ve  sat  in  the  chair  your  grandfather 
built  for  you,  the  chair  your  father  cushioned  for  you. 
You  eat  from  your  father’s  table.  You  live  in  your 
father’s  house.  Yours  is  an  old  conservative  firm.  Old? 


It  would  be  funny,  if  it  wasn’t  sad.  What  have  you 
done  for  your  firm,  for  your  country,  for  the  world  of 
God’s  people?  You’re  respectable,  because  it’s  the  easi- 
est way  for  you  to  be.  You  married — sit  down! — you 
married  a woman  of  your  own  ox  type.” 

“In  the  name  of  heaven — ” 

“What  do  you  remember  of  the  morning  mist  on  the 
sea — of  the  night  watches  when  the  shadow  of  Palang- 
bang  lay  over  us  and  we  thought  each  wave  a proa  ? 
You’re  not  the  boy  I used  to  know.” 

Mr.  Thomas  swelled  with  wrath,  and  his  chops  red- 
dened like  the  wattles  on  a turkey.  “Have  you  come 
here  to  insult  me?”  he  roared.  “Merciful  heavens!  The 
insolence !” 

“No,  not  to  insult  you.” 

“Leave  this  office!” 

“I  came  to  learn — ” 

“Get  out!” 

“To  learn  what  kind  of  man  God  likes.” 

Rising  in  all  the  impressiveness  of  his  vast  bulk,  Mr. 
Thomas  towered  above  his  visitor  in  apoplectic  rage. 
But  the  stranger  smiled,  and  only  waved  his  hand  in  a 
deprecatory  gesture.  “Sit  down,”  he  said  gently. 

Still  standing,  Mr.  Thomas  glared  at  him  fiercely. 

“I  came  to  learn  what  kind  of  man  God  likes — and 
now  I wonder.”  The  stranger’s  voice  hardened  to  an 
edge.  “I’ve  seen  your  wife  and  daughters,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Thomas  jabbed  the  button.  A buzzer  sounded  in 
the  outer  office.  “Jenks!”  he  roared.  “Jenks!” 

The  stranger  looked  at  him,  still  smiling. 

“Jenks !”  Mr.  Thomas’  face  was  crimson  and  his 
hand  shook.  “Of  all  the  outrageous  pieces  of  impu- 
dence !” 

Still  the  stranger  only  smiled. 

“You  contemptible  pup,”  Mr.  Thomas  thundered. 
“God!  What  a cur!  Jenks!  Jenks!” 

“I’ve  seen  your  daughters,”  the  stranger  repeated. 
“But  you  have  never  seen  your  son.” 

“Wh — what?” 

Now  Jenks  was  standing  in  the  door,  but  Mr.  Thomas 
did  not  see  him.  “You  called  me,  Mr.  Thomas?”  he  said. 

Mr.  Thomas  caught  his  breath.  “Get  to  hell  out 
of  here !”  he  snarled. 

Jenks  caught  his  breath  and  stepped  backward. 
“Well?”  Mr.  Thomas  said,  when  Jenks  had  gone 
and  the  heavy  door  between  the  innermost  and  outer 
offices  was  closed. 

The  stranger  smiled. 

“Well?”  Mr.  Thomas  was  breathing  quickly.  His 
face  was  almost  white. 

“No,  you  have  never  seen  your  son.”  After  a time 
the  stranger  continued.  “For  almost  six  months  I’ve 
worked  here  and  watched  all  that  has  gone  on.  T’ve  seen 
you  drive  up  in  your  car  at  eleven  o’clock.  I’ve  seen 
you  drive  away  at  four.  I’ve  seen  the  house  you  live  in, 
the  friends  you  feed.  I’ve  seen  your  fat  wife  and  your 
four  daughters.  You  poor  snob!  Who’d  think  you  might 
have  been  a real  man ! I’ve  travelled  ten  thousand  miles 
to  see  the  kind  of  man  God  likes — and  now  I wonder. 
The  girl  died  thirty  years  ago,  poor  child ! But  the  little 
cub  lived.  Fle's  a man  grown,  now;  such  a man  as  his 
father  might  have  been.  He’s  my  partner,  if  you’re  in- 
terested. I’ve  never  been  married  myself,  but  I’ve  lived 
with  one  woman.  We  had  none  of  our  own,  so  we  took 
in  yours — he  doesn’t  know.” 

“He — doesn’t  know?”  Mr.  Thomas  repeated  thickly. 
“Not  a word.  Why  should  he?” 

“It  mustn’t — er— leak  out — it — it  would  raise  hob.” 
The  stranger’s  expression  was  inscrutable.  “You  of- 
fered me  a job — ” 
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“Anything  you  want!”  Mr.  Thomas  leaned  forward 
eagerly,  frantically.  “Anything!” 

“Fool!  I’ve  made  money  all  these  years.  I could 
live  in  a finer  house  than  yours.  I could  fatten  myself 
like  an  ox  if  I would.  Fool!  You’ve  forgotten  the 
morning  mists ; you’ve  forgotten  the  islands ; you’ve  for- 
gotten the  old  trade  and  the  new  places.  A job!  Pfaw! 
I shall  go  back  to  an  old  tramp  steamer  and  sail  the  old 
seas  and  live  with  the  old  woman.  But  I’ll  find  new 
islands,  new  ports,  new  cargoes.” 

The  stranger  rose  and  stood  in  the  door  and  smiled. 
Then  lie  turned  his  back  on  Mortimer  Thomas  and  went 
away. 

For  five  minutes  Mortimer  Thomas  stared  stupidly 
at  the  door.  All  at  once  he  got  up  and  rushed  after  his 
visitor  into  the  outer  office,  but  of  the  visitor  there  was 
no  sign. 

Presently  Mr.  Thomas  became  aware  that  Jenlts  was 
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at  his  side  and  that  the  clerks  were  on  their  feet,  staring 
at  him  curiously. 

“Are  you  ill,  Mr.  Thomas?”  Jenks  cried.  “Can  I do 
anything  for  you?  Is — ” 

“No! — No!”  Mr.  Thomas  walked  blindly  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  private  office.  “No!”  He  bumped 
into  the  side  of  the  door  and  recovered  his  presence  of 
mind.  “No,”  he  said.  “Everything  is  realty  all  right,  I 
guess.  Just  a bit  of  a shock.” 

Fie  closed  the  door  and  sat  down  heavily  in  a chair, 
facing  the  big  map  on  the  wall.  His  eyes  followed  the 
faintly  marked  course  of  a ship  across  the  Atlantic,  down 
round  the  Cape,  between  New  Amsterdam  Island  and 
St.  Paul  Island,  past  little  Christmas  Island  and  up  the 
coast  of  Java  to  Sunda  Strait.  Here  and  there  dates 
were  marked  in  faded  red  ink.  He  himself  had  charted 
that  voyage  when  he  came  home  from  the  Far  East  a 
great  many  years  ago.  Charles  Boardman  Hawes. 


A MUSICO-ECONOMIC  PHENOMENON 


If  you  had  to  extract  some  twenty  thousand  dollars 
from  a community  in  a single  evening,  with  the  minimum 
of  expense  and  effort,  and  with  no  motives  of  charity, 
patriotism  or  civic  pride  to  lend  urgency  to  your  appeal, 
how  would  you  go  about  it?  Twenty  thousand  dollars  is 
a good  deal  of  money,  and  nowadays  people  have  learned 
to  consider  carefidly  the  probable  returns  from  any  such 
investment.  They  have  become  accustomed  to  giving 
generously  for  public  purposes ; but  the  man  who,  with- 
out any  such  motives  back  of  his  appeal,  should  invite 
them  to  contribute  the  equivalent  of  two  hundred  Liberty 
bonds  for  the  sake  of  an  evening’s  experience  would, 
ordinarily,  deserve  the  services  of  an  alienist.  This, 
however,  is  exactly  what  Enrico  Caruso  did  the  other 
day  in  St.  Paul,  and  what,  though  on  a varying  scale, 
he  does  wherever  he  goes.  The  gross  receipts  from  the 
St.  Paul  concert,  at  which  Mr.  Caruso  sang  for  approxi- 
mately half  an  hour,  were  reported  to  be  nineteen  thou- 
sand four  hundred  dollars,  and  the  size  of  the  audience 
was  estimated  at  between  seven  and  eight  thousand. 

Such  a performance  as  this  converts  Enrico  Caruso 
into  an  economic  phenomenon.  He  stands  alongside  of 
the  guaranteed  price  of  wheat,  the  shortage  of  labor,  and 
the  loans  to  the  European  allies.  He  is  the  Henry  Ford 
of  music,  the  McAdoo  of  the  concert  hall.  He  does  not 
sing  every  night,  nor,  when  he  does  sing,  does  he  always 
cost  nineteen  thousand  four  hundred  dollars ; but  if  he 
were  to  maintain  his  St.  Paul  price  level  for  a year  the 
business  done  on  his  account  would  run  over  seven  mil- 
lion dollars.  Allowing  him  a thousand  dollars  a day  for 
necessary  expenses,  such  as  the  rental  of  halls  and  the 
purchase  of  breakfasts  and  suppers,  there  would  remain 
some  six  and  three-quarters  millions  of  profit,  or  a return 
of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

It  is  not  of  record  that  any  congressional  committee 
has  ever  investigated  Mr.  Caruso’s  business,  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  reported  that  he  is  an 
illegal  combination,  or  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  decreed  his  dissolution  into  his  component  parts. 
He  has  not  even  been  charged  with  war  profiteering. 
No  one  has  protested,  and  no  one  can  protest,  for  he  is 
neither  a trust  nor  a public  utility.  The  public  collec- 
tively goes  of  its  own  free  will  to  pay  nineteen  thousand 
four  hundred  dollars  to  hear  him,  and  is,  to  all  appear- 
ances, perfectly  contented  with  its  bargain ; it  feels  that 
it  has  got  its  money’s  worth. 

Why?  What  is  it  that  has  made  this  Italian  tenor 


into  the  economic  phenomenon  he  undoubtedly  is?  No 
one  else  even  remotely  approaches  him,  though  John 
McCormack  can  fill  any  ordinary  concert  hall  at  good 
prices.  America  is  not  a land  in  which  people  forego 
their  daily  bread  in  order  to  listen  to  music,  nor  do  most 
of  the  dollars  poured  out  before  him  come  from  the 
pockets  of  those  to  whom  music  is  a constant  necessity. 
The  vast  majority  of  those  who  flock  to  hear  him  know 
of  concerts  only  as  things  to  which  they  do  not  go. 

Admitting  without  question  that  Caruso  is  one  of  the 
few  great  tenors  of  recent  years,  the  difference  between 
his  singing  and  that  of  sundry  others  is  not  property 
measured  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Jean  de 
Reszke  sang  better  than  Caruso  does;  Bonci  did,  on  the 
whole,  and  perhaps  Clement.  Louis  Graveure — a bari- 
tone, to  be  sure — is  in  many  ways  quite  as  remarkable 
a singer.  Yet  these  men  have  had  to  remain  content 
with  being  phenomena  of  the  world  of  art,  without 
lapping  over  into  national  economics. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  no  degree  of  vocal  excellence 
could  possibly  produce  such  results.  Most  of  Caruso’s 
auditors  have  exceedingly  vague  ideas  as  to  what  is  good 
singing  and  what  is  not ; the  singing  of  a Tamagno  would 
leave  them  unmoved  if  they  had  not  been  warned  before- 
hand that  it  was  their  duty  to  be  thrilled.  The  economic 
phenomenon  is  independent  of  the  critics,  based  on  the 
pocketbooks  of  those  who  neither  know  nor  care  for  the 
jargon  of  the  professional  art-appraiser.  Indeed,  were 
there  to  be  a solemn  and  all-embracing  League  of  Critics, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  putting  Mr.  Caruso  under  the 
ban,  it  is  doubtful  if  his  box-office  receipts  would  ma- 
terially fall  off,  at  least  for  some  years. 

Some  singers  have  won  golden  popularity  by  delib- 
erately descending  to  give  the  mass  of  their  hearers  what 
it  likes  best:  John  McCormack  is  a shining  example. 
If  you  will  sing  “Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes”  and 
“The  wearin’  of  the  green”  often  and  loud  enough,  you 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  money  out  of  them.  Caruso  has 
gone  to  work  just  the  other  way;  he  has  created  the 
popularity  of  the  things  he  sings.  Take  even  the 
“Pagliacci”  first-act-curtain  song,  which  today  rocks  to 
its  foundations  every  house  in  America  inhabited  by  a 
talking  machine;  it  was  Caruso  who  lent  that  song  its 
glory.  In  concert  he  mostly  sings  Italian  odds  and  ends, 
and  the  odder  and  ender  (there  should  be  such  a phrase) 
they  are,  the  more  people  like  them.  Of  course,  he  has 
an  Anglo-French  version  of  “Over  There,”  and  he  does 
nobly  with  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner,”  but  these,  for 
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him,  are  by-products,  in  no  wise  responsible  for  his 
power. 

There  is  much,  of  course,  in  advertising,  but  not 
everything;  one  must  have  something  to  advertise.  Voice 
alone,  or  even  voice  with  art,  will  not  suffice;  witness  the 
fervid  announcements  of  one  Lazaro,  superbly  adver- 
tised, but  not,  it  appears,  in  the  long  run  altogether 
profitable.  No  singer  could  possibly  hope  to  become  an 
economic  phenomenon  without  the  aid  of  copious  print- 
ers’ ink,  but  there  must  be  some  inexhaustible  fount  of 
distinctive  and  unusual  personality  from  which  that  ink 
may  flow. 

This  is,  in  part,  the  basis  for  Caruso’s  peculiar  suc- 
cess ; he  is  not  only  a singer,  but  a Person.  He  comes 
on  the  stage,  to  an  echoing  chorus  of  applause ; he  stops, 
the  applause  subsides,  and  he  is  apparently  about  to  sing 
when  out  it  bursts  again.  The  audience  which  has  paid 
so  heavily  to  hear  his  voice  deliberately  keeps  him  from 
using  it  in  order  to  have  the  privilege  of  watching  his 
face  in  action:  the  face  of  a singer  with  a sense  of  humor. 
He  writes  a part  of  his  auto- 
biography whenever  he  sings 
Canio’s 

“Ridi,  pagliaccio,  e ognun 
t’applaudira.” 

With  sure  dramatic  in- 
stinct, Caruso  projects  this 
personality  of  his  into  every 
corner  of  whatever  vast  hall 
his  voice  may  fill.  As  the 
audience  grasps  it,  it  is  not 
a particularly  noble  or 
charming  character,  but  im- 
mensely human;  every  one 
feels  that  he  and  Caruso  are 
sharing  in  private  a joke, 
perhaps  somewhat  question- 
able as  to  taste,  but  undeni- 
ably funny.  Years  ago,  the 
flamboyant  billboards  adver- 
tising the  appearance  of  a 
popular  actress — later  grad- 
uated to  a higher  art — used 
to  urge  the  public  to  come 
and  “See  Cissy  wink.”  That 
wink  was  a personal  bond, 
a pledge  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  perpetrator  and 
every  individual  spectator. 

The  newspapers  do  not  bid  one  come  and  “See  Caruso 
wink,”  but  they  might  do  so  without  falsifying. 

No  other  great  singer  of  recent  times  has  dared,  even 
if  he  had  the  instinct  for  it,  thus  to  mingle  buffoonery 
with  his  art.  Titta  Ruffo,  indeed,  has  tried  it,  but  not 
with  much  success;  the  others  assume  the  traditional  con- 
cert pose.  Buffoonery  is  assumed  to  be  the  mark  of  the 
music  halls  and  the  vaudeville  stage,  a clear  abnegation 
of  serious  art ; Caruso  mingles  it  with  his  best  singing. 
That  is  why  his  Canio  remains  by  all  odds  his  best  im- 
personation; he  is  the  finest  Canio  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  because  Leoncavallo’s  clown  and  he  are  brothers. 

As  for  his  singing,  the  critics  perforce  follow  the 
public,  and  admit  its  greatness.  Flawless  it  certainly  is 
not;  it  is  replete  with  strange  noises,  and  now,  in  the 
conventional  operatic  numbers,  shows  signs  of  hard 
usage.  None  the  less,  the  voice  is  there,  with  an  ex- 
traordinary quality  of  vibrant  sweetness  in  piano  pas- 
sages, and  power  enough  to  make  the  windows  rattle  in 
their  casings  when  full  steam  is  put  on.  If  Caruso  vio- 
lates the  rules,  he  does  so  because  he  wants  to,  not 


because  he  does  not  know  better.  With  a voice  originally, 
at  least,  adaptable  to  anything,  he  has  shown  excellent 
judgment  in  keeping  close  to  such  kinds  of  music  as  give 
him  fullest  range.  He  may  have  sung  Don  Ottavio,  but 
I doubt  it;  he  has  kept  clear  of  the  German  tenor  roles. 
What  he  sings,  he  deliberately  makes  his  own,  till  other 
singers  are  reduced  to  imitation  of  him  or  to  seeking 
elsewhere  for  material.  I have  heard  half  a dozen  Canios 
in  the  past  ten  years,  every  last  one  of  them  plodding 
in  Caruso’s  tracks.  As  for  the  Neapolitan  songs  and 
the  works  of  Tosti  & Company  which  always  form  a 
considerable  part  of  Caruso’s  concert  programme,  he 
does  them  so  well  that  almost  no  other  man  dares  sing 
them  at  all ; sopranos  often  play  with  them,  but  on  an 
entirely  different  theory. 

The  voice,  the  personality  and  the  press-agent:  out 
of  these  three  is  the  economic  phenomenon  constructed, 
and  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  the  last-named  is  not  the 
most  vital  of  the  contributing  forces?  In  Caruso’s  case, 
the  press-agent  has  been  no  newspaper  hack,  retained  at 

so  much  per  line  to  get 
stories  of  the  singer’s  pet 
breakfast  foods  into  odd 
corners  of  the  dailies.  He, 
or  it,  has  been  a great  cor- 
poration, doing  an  enor- 
mously large  and  profitable 
business,  and  owing  to  Ca- 
ruso quite  as  much  as  it  gave 
him.  Never  before  in  his- 
tory has  there  been  such  a 
publicity  agent  as  the  talk- 
ing machine. 

If  there  is  an  American 
adult  who  has  not  heard 
Caruso  at  second  hand,  it  is 
a sheer  miracle.  He  pre- 
sides over  the  drawing-room 
and  the  quick  lunch.  One 
summer  evening,  when  the 
windows  were  all  open,  I 
counted  seven  of  him  going 
at  once  within  earshot.  The 
saloon  echoes  to  “O  sole 
mio”  ; the  farmhouse  is  lulled 
to  sleep  by  “Celeste  Aida.” 
The  disembodied  voice,  like 
the  grin  of  the  Cheshire  cat, 
is  omnipresent. 

This,  too,  stands  rather  in  need  of  explanation.  Why 
is  Caruso  so  far  ahead  of  everybody  else  in  popularity 
as  a maker  of  records?  Back  one  goes  to  personality. 
Most  records  obliterate  the  maker  as  an  individual;  when 
you  hear  a Caruso  record  you  can  see  the  man:  more, 
you  want  to  see  him,  to  compare  him  in  the  flesh  with 
the  picture  you  have  somehow  extracted  from  the  whirl- 
ing black  disc.  The  mahogany-hued  box  is  an  unimpas- 
sioned bit  of  furniture;  but  Caruso  fairly  makes  it  stamp 
round  the  room  with  the  stress  of  his  vocal  emotion. 
Listen  to  his  million-dollar  sob  in  “Vesti  la  giubba,”  his 
Neapolitan  chuckles,  his  shouts,  the  expansive,  half- 
derisive  sentimentality  with  which  he  sings  of  summer 
moons  and  fragrant  breezes.  A Caruso  record  is  unmis- 
takable ; it  has  the  stamp  of  economic  miracles,  resound- 
ing of  dollars.  Back  of  the  record  is  the  voice;  back  of 
that  the  personalitjr  which  dares  buffoonery  in  art;  and 
back  of  that,  again,  “standing  room  only,”  and  audiences 
who  welcome  a heavy  tax  for  the  privilege  of  comparing 
the  divinity  at  close  range  with  the  dens  ex  machina. 

Henry  Adams  Bellows. 
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Another  Sheaf 
The  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Galsworthy’s  writings  inciden- 
tal to  the  war  has  much  the 
character  of  the  first.  They 
deal  with  the  constantly  shift- 
ing phases  of  the  great  conflict 
that  has  just  ended,  and  reflect, 
to  a degree,  the  hortatory  impulse  of  the  moment  rather 
than  an  ordered  attempt  to  discuss  the  fundamentals  with 
which  he  so  general^  deals.  They  are  frankly  occa- 


sional. 

This  is  by  no  means  to  say  that,  the  occasion  which 
produced  them  being  past,  they  have  no  relation  to  the 
moment  and  are  not  worth  reading.  They  deal  with 
situations,  for  the  most  part,  that  are  still  present;  witli 
problems  that  are  still  unsolved. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  is  quite  free  from  that  depressing 
sentimentality  which  affected  to  see  in  the  war  a spiritual 
force  that  was  to  regenerate  the  world.  Without  being 
in  any  sense  a pessimist  as  to  the  future,  he  attempts 
to  look  at  it  with  the  eyes  of  a realist.  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  world  is  a man’s  job,  and  it  must  be  manfully 
attacked.  There  can  be  no  gain  in  blinking  its  diffi- 
culties. 

He  warns  us  against  the  dangers  of  what  he  calls 
“Gadarening,” — “this  rushing  down  the  high  cliff  into 
the  sea,  possessed  and  pursued  by  the  devils  of  hastily 
constructed  social  machinery.”  “Altering  the  modes  of 
other  people  is  delightful;  one  would  have  great  hope  of 
the  future  if  we  had  nothing  before  us  but  that.” 

He  is  a thorough  believer  in  democracy ; but  no  de- 
mocracy can  rightfully  function  unless  it  takes  itself 
seriously  and  undertakes  its  own  education.  “Education 
in  the  large  sense — not  politics  at  all — is  the  only  agent 
really  capable  of  improving  the  trend  of  civilization,  the 
only  lever  we  can  use.” 

“I  confess  that  I look  very  eagerly  and  watchfully 
toward  America  in  many  ways.  After  the  war  she  will  be 
more  emphatically  than  ever,  in  material  things,  the  most 
important  and  powerful  nation  of  the  earth.  We  British 
have  a legitimate  and  somewhat  breathless  interest  in  the 
use  she  will  make  of  her  strength,  and  in  the  course  of 
her  national  life,  for  this  will  greatly  influence  the  course 
of  our  own.  But  power  for  real  light  and  leading  in 
America  will  depend,  not  so  much  on  her  material  wealth, 
or  her  armed  force,  as  on  what  the  attitude  toward  life 
and  the  ideals  of  her  citizens  are  going  to  be.  ...  If 
she  goes  in  for  spread-eagleism,  if  her  aspirations  are 
toward  quantity,  not  quality,  we  shall  all  go  on  being 
commonized.” 

Despite  the  differences,  and  they  should  not  be  mini- 
mized, the  problems  before  our  country  and  Britain, 
during  the  coming  decade,  are  essentially  the  same. 
England  has,  because  the  war  has  affected  her  more 
deeply  and  for  a longer  time  than  it  has  us,  progressed 
farther  toward  their  solution.  While  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  road  we  should  take  is  the  same  as  hers, 
the  goal  ahead  is  the  same,  and  we  will  be  lacking  in 
common  prudence  if  we  do  not  study,  with  a great  deal 
of  care,  her  experiments  and  their  success. 

James  Thayer  Gerould. 


•'Another  Sheaf,”  by  John  Galsworthy;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York;  $1.50  net. 


Education  by  Violence 

The  essence  of  this  collection  of  essays,  varying 
widely  in  titles,  but  quite  unified  in  theme,  is  expressed, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  put  in  a few  words,  in  the  following 
from  the  second  essay,  “Transport  106”:  “Month  by 
month,  as  I saw  in  England,  in  Ireland,  in  France  and 
at  the  front  the  infinite  importance  of  racial  personality 
— how  it  wrecked  armies,  won  victories,  frustrated  diplo- 
macy, and  in  every  crisis  was  a great  X whose  equivalent 
we  were  seldom  permitted  to  know,  Mr.  Shaw’s  phrase 
(psychological  homogeneity)  sank  farther  into  my  mind. 
Are  the  nations  in  this  respect  possessed  of  the  psycho- 
logical homogeneity  necessary  for  the  joint  action  in  the 
future  which  we  all  crave?”  This  particular  essay  is  a 
very  cleverly  conceived  study  in  British,  French  and 
American  psychology,  illustrated  by  incidents  from  that 
microcosm  of  the  allies,  Transport  106. 

Another  essay,  “Blood  and  Water,”  is  an  “estimate 
of  racial  character”  resulting  from  much  time  spent  by 
the  author  in  England  during  the  war.  He  found  Eng- 
lishmen changed,  certain  virtues  intensified,  certain  faults 
softened.  The  outstanding  qualities  were  determination, 
a certain  humility  and  energy.  “All  three  should  make 
it  easier  for  us  to  like  and  understand  Great  Britain  as 
the  war  has  molded  it.”  But  the  essential  bond  between 
Americans  and  British  he  finds  to  be  that  “We  are  essen- 
tially like  minded.  This  is  a kinship  much  truer  than  the 
highly  watered  Anglo-Saxonism  that  is  supposed  to  unite 
us.”  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  have  common  ideals 
with  us,  their  thought  touches  our  imagination,  but  the 
better  we  know  them  “the  clearer  it  is  that  the  French 
and  ourselves  will  remain  the  best  of  friends — without 
being  like  minded.”  For  us  “to  learn  to  know  the  real 
France  is  to  admire  as  a woman  of  thirty  the  girl  you 
loved  from  a distance  in  youth.” 

“The  Irish  Mind”  many  will  recall  reading  in  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  the  cleverest  analysis  of  Irish  character 
which  has  appeared  in  recent  years.  “Education  by  Vio- 
lence” is  an  arresting  title  which  indicates  the  character 
of  its  particular  chapter  as  little  as  it  does  that  of  the 
volume.  It  is  an  interesting  study  of  English  educa- 
tional practice  which  has  at  its  kernel  “mind  meeting 
mind.”  C.  B.  Newton. 

“Education  by  Violence,”  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  Ph.D. ; The  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

* * 

Echoes  of  the  War 

Mr.  Barrie’s  latest  book  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  title,  a volume  of  personal  reminiscences,  or 
even  of  essays.  The  four  dramatic  sketches  that  the 
volume  contains  are,  it  is  true,  descriptive  of  emotions 
produced  by  the  war ; but  these  emotions  are,  after  all, 
fundamentally  human  ones.  Mrs.  Dowey,  in  “The  Old 
Lady  Shows  Her  Medals,”  with  the  laudable  desire  to 
make  her  social  status  secure  among  the  other  charwomen 
of  her  acquaintance,  enriches  her  childlessness  by  adopt- 
ing as  her  own  son  a private  whose  name  she  has  seen 
in  the  papers.  Chance  brings  them  together,  and  the 
loneliness  and  hunger  for  affection  of  both  is  satisfied. 
“The  New  Word”  and  “The  Well-Remembered  Voice” 
are  based  on  a common  theme — affection  between  father 
and  son,  completely  repressed  and  shame-faced,  more 
anglico,  but  stirred  to  expression  by  the  stress  of  war. 
In  the  fourth,  “Barbara’s  Wedding,”  it  is  a social  barrier 
that  is  broken  and  Barbara  marries  the  Captain,  once  the 
family  gardener. 

These  sketches  are  hardly  to  be  classed  with  the  best 
of  Mr.  Barrie’s  work.  The  machinery  of  his  method  is 
quite  too  evident.  He  seems  to  be  saying  to  himself,  I 
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have  a reputation  for  ‘whimsicalness’  to 
sustain.  At  any  cost,  I must  be  whim- 
sical.” So  he  introduces  asides  to  his 
reader,  a ghost  of  the  latest  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  variety,  a retired  Colonel  in  whose 
weakened  mind  past  and  present  are  no 
longer  differentiated,  and — most  whim- 
sical of  all — a rather  decent  German. 

Mr.  Barrie  seldom  gets  very  far  below 
the  surface.  His  stories  and  dramas  re- 
mind one  of  the  reflection  from  a breeze- 
ruffled  lake.  They  are  very  charming; 
they  have  variety  and  genuine  human  in- 
terest; but  the  waves  of  emotion  that  are 
stirred  are  not  very  profound.  He  never, 
by  any  chance,  makes  his  reader  feel 
that  he  is  seeing  one  of  his  characters 
from  the  inside.  They  seem  to  be  ac- 
quaintances, pleasant  enough,  to  be  sure, 
but  never  friends. 

“Echoes  of  the  War,”  by  J.  M.  Barrie; 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York;  $1.50 

net. 

* * 

LADY  LARKSPUR 

Meredith  Nicholson  turns  off  a tale 
of  light  romance  and  fanciful  invention 
in  very  creditable  fashion.  “Lady  Lark- 
spur” will  provide  pleasant  entertain- 
ment for  the  brief  time  it  will  take  to 
read  this  short  novel.  Of  course,  the 
plot  revolves  about  the  war;  but  it  is  a 
far-off  echo  of  the  war.  No  one’s  feel- 
ings will  be  harrowed  by  descriptions  of 
the  horrors  of  the  trenches  or  the  deso- 
lation behind  them. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  America;  the  hero 
is  a veteran  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps; 
there  is  a titled  Englishwoman,  an  of- 
ficial from  the  State  department,  a 
French  secret  service  man,  a spy,  and  a 
mystery  which  is  not  so  heavy  as  to  be- 
come burdensome. 

The  only  army  is  a comic-opera  one 
of  retired  hotel  employees,  whom  the  ec- 
centric uncle  of  the  hero  had  provided 
with  a refuge  on  the  estate  to  which  Bob 
Singleton,  aviator,  retires  to  recuperate 
after  two  years’  service.  Most  of  the 
incidents  of  the  tale  are  colored  by  the 
farcical  background  which  this  valiant 
corps  of  retainers  provides. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  complica- 
tions of  the  plot  are  rather  obviously 
designed,  the  story  moves  along  its  gay 
course  very  gracefully.  As  I have  said, 
it  will  give  brief  entertainment,  and  that 
is  all,  I take  it,  which  the  author  tried 
to  accomplish. 

“Lady  Larkspur,”  by  Meredith  Nicholson; 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York;  $1  net. 
* * 

ROYALTY  TRANSPLANTED 

Those  who  like  the  distinctive  humor 
of  Stephen  Leacock  will  find  much 
amusement  in  the  adventures  of  the 
Hohenzollern  family  in  America  as  re- 
cited by  the  former  Kaiser’s  niece,  the 
once-princess  Frederica,  who  finally  mar- 
ries an  excellent  ice-man  named  Peters, 
and  lives  happily  ever  after.  Uncle  Wil- 
helm has  rather  a hard  time  finding  con- 
genial occupation  in  his  new  environ- 
ment. Failing  to  secure  the  presidency 
of  Harvard  University  or  to  become  gov- 
ernor of  a state,  as  he  hoped,  or  to  sell 
his  own  paintings  or  establish  a school 
of  art,  or  be  chosen  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  he  at 
last  becomes  a street  peddler  of  souvenir 
buttons,  trinkets  and  badges,  which  he 
imagines  are  “orders  of  distinction”  to 
be  conferred  upon  his  customers,  and  so 
is  reconciled  to  his  lot,  dying  a char- 
acter of  the  East  Side,  known  as  Wil- 
liam Hohen,  an  old  man  with  a harm- 


less hallucination  that  he  was  once  an 
emperor. 

Good-natured  Uncle  Henry  naturally 
takes  to  the  navy,  and  secures  a job  on 
a canal-boat,  finally  attaining  the  high 
rank  of  barge-master.  Cousin  Ferdinand 
of  Bulgaria  does  well  in  the  clothing- 
business,  having  formed  a connection 
with  some  Yiddish  gentlemen  in  this  line, 
which  proves  advantageous.  Cousin  Karl 
of  Austria  achieves  distinction  as  the 
third  assistant  head  waiter  at  the  King 
George  Hotel,  but  Cousin  Willie,  the 
former  Crown  Prince,  comes  to  grief  and 
is  sent  to  Sing  Sing  for  robbery  and 
stabbing  with  intent  to  kill. 

The  family  comes  to  America  in  the 
steerage  and,  being  short  of  money,  stops 
at  a boarding-house  kept  by  Mrs.  O’Hal- 
loran  on  Second  Avenue,  where  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  meeting  the  weekly  bill. 

The  book  contains  other  diverting 
satires,  including  “With  the  Bolsheviks 
in  Berlin,”  “Afternoon  Tea  with  the 
Sultan,”  “Echoes  of  the  War”  and  “Oth- 
er Impossibilities”;  only  a morbid  and 
confirmed  pessimist  could  fail  to  get  a 
generous  lot  of  good  fun  out  of  it — and 
the  world  needs  fun  badly  just  at  pres- 
ent. 

“The  Hohenzollerns  in  America,”  by  Stephen 

Leacock;  John  Lane  Company,  New  York; 

$1.25  net. 

* * 

CONTEMPORARY  CHINA 

“Peking  Dust,”  by  Ellen  N.  La  Motte, 
is  a collection  of  letters  written  from 
China  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war 
period.  It  is  not  remarkable  either  in 
style  or  its  penetration  of  things  Chinese, 
but  has  a certain  value  in  reflecting  the 
foreigner’s  impression  of  contemporary 
far  eastern  affairs.  The  Chinese  prob- 
lem is  treated  with  more  sentiment  than 
logic. 

The  book  is  remarkably  right,  however, 
in  its  arraignment  of  the  general  foreign 
policy  of  loot,  and  speaks  of  events  that 
have  not  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  Ameri- 
can press — the  French  “occupation”  of 
a quarter  in  Tientsin,  the  opium  com- 
bine scandal  involving  the  integrity  of  a 
high  Chinese  official,  and  the  singular 
events  preceding  China’s  declaration  of 
war. 

There  are  many  amusing  and  intimate 
pictures  of  Chinese  life:  parties  at  the 
legations,  camel  caravans,  temple  fairs, 
and  “all  diplomatic  Peking  scrambled  to- 
gether at  the  race  course.” 

“Peking  Dust,”  by  Ellen  N.  La  Motte;  The 

Century  Company,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 


Books  Received 

“Adventures  In  Propaganda,”  by  Heber 
Blankenhorn;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston;  $1.50  net. 

“The  Earth  Turns  South,”  by  Clement 
Wood;  E.  P.  Dutton  & Company,  New  York; 
$1.50  net. 

“Service  and  Sacrifice,”  by  Corinne  Roose- 
velt Robinson;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
Yrork;  $1.25  net. 

“A  Pilgrim  in  Palestine,”  by  John  Finley; 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York:  $2  net. 

“The  Golden  Rope,”  by  J.  W.  Brodie- 
Innes;  John  Lane  Company,  New  York;  $1.40 
net. 

“Our  First  Ten  Thousand,”  by  Chester 
Jenks;  Four  Seas  Company,  Boston;  $1  net. 

"Victorious,”  by  Reginald  Wright  Kauff- 
man; Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis; 
$1.75  net. 

“Democracy  in  Reconstruction,”  by  Joseph 
Schafer  and  Frederick  A.  Cleveland;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston;  $2.50  net.  • 

“Democracy:  Discipline:  Peace,”  by  Wil- 
liam Roscoe  Thayer;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston;  $1  net. 

“How  These  Farmers  Succeeded,”  by  John 
R.  McMahon;  Henry  Holt  & Company,  New 
York;  $1.40  net. 

“The  Prelude  to  Bolshevism,”  by  A.  F. 
Kerensky;  Dodd,  Mead  & Company,  New 
York;  $2.50  net. 
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BREAKING  DOWN  THE  BARRIERS 

A curious  effect  of  the  war  is  that  it 
has  destroyed  the  insular  position  of 
Great  Britain,  and  probably  to  a large 
extent  modified  the  insular  character  of 
its  inhabitants.  Changes  had  already 
been  going  on  among  the  British  people 
for  the  two  decades  prior  to  1914.  Cheap- 
ness of  travel  had  led  to  the  Englishman 
of  limited  means  paying  an  occasional 
visit  to  Ostend,  Calais,  Paris  and  even 
Switzerland.  As  a result,  many  of  the 
prejudices  with  which  he  had  so  fre- 
quently been  reproached  had  been  par- 
tially chipped  away. 

For  good  or  for  evil,  according  to  the 
standpoint  of  the  critic,  the  English 
Sunday  was  fast  altering  its  character. 
Even  though  the  people  continued  to 
remain  church-loving  and  church-going, 
many  shops  began  to  remain  open  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  football  was  not 
infrequent,  and  the  Thames  on  a fine 
Sunday  afternoon  in  summer  was  alive 
with  pleasure  boats.  Moreover,  the  in- 
creased intercourse  with  the  Continent 
had  led  to  a much  more  extensive  and 
much  more  intense  study  of  foreign 
tongues. 

All  this,  however,  affected  only  the  so- 
cial side  of  English  life.  The  war,  which, 
by  bringing  millions  of  young  English- 
men and  Englishwomen  across  the  Chan- 
nel, gave  a further  impulse  to  the  move- 
ment already  begun,  has  wrought  a vast 
change  in  other  directions  as  well.  It 
has,  for  example,  caused  such  a develop- 
ment of  the  aeroplane  that  Great  Brit- 
ain has  ceased  to  feel  its  separation  from 
the  mainland  of  Europe.  Indeed,  with  the 
aeroplane  carrying  twelve  or  twenty  pas- 
sengers in  a couple  of  days  to  Egypt  and 
in  eight  days  to  India,  the  distinction 
even  of  continents  is  rapidly  being  ob- 
literated. 

This  Pullman  car  of  the  clouds,  how- 
ever, is,  and  will  remain  for  many  years 
to  come,  a pleasure  of  the  rich.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a likelihood  of  the 
smaller  aircraft  becoming  just  as  cheap 
as  the  simpler  forms  of  the  motor  car 
and  motor  cycle.  Thousands  of  young 
men  have  been  trained  to  aviation  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years,  and  the  British 
government  is  now  advertising  for  sev- 
eral thousands  more  to  enlist  in  the  air 
service  for  a period  of  eight  years.  Ob- 
viously, under  these  circumstances,  flying 
is  bound  to  become  a fairly  general  ac- 
complishment and  is  likely  to  develop  out 
of  the  realm  of  sports  into  a not  uncom- 
mon means  of  traffic,  and  Britishers  will 
be  seen  more  frequently  than  ever  in  the 
hotels  of  continental  countries. 

But  the  rapprochement  between  the 
island  kingdom  and  the  Continent  has 
led  to  still  another  development  of  the 
means  of  communication  that  unites 
them.  At  one  time  it  was  only  possible 
to  pass  between  them  by  water;  next 
came  air  traffic;  and  now  the  old  scheme 
of  tunneling  the  Channel  is  about  to  be 
realized.  The  insular  character  of  Brit- 
ain having  been  destroyed,  there  no  long- 
er remained  any  validity  in  the  old  argu- 
ment against  her  joining  her  coasts  with 


those  of  France  in  such  a way  that  one 
might  travel  by  train  right  from  London 
to  Paris.  Consequently,  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  adopted  a scheme  for  a 
Channel  tunnel  to  be  completed  in  five 
years  at  a cost  of  twenty-five  million 
pounds  sterling. 

It  is  an  old  idea,  and  a whole  genera- 
tion has  passed  away  since  the  first  bor- 
ings were  made  on  the  coast  of  Kent  and 
stopped  by  the  interference  of  faint- 
hearted people  who  pictured  to  them- 
selves continental  armies  invading  their 
tight  little  island  and  conquering  it  as 
William  the  Bastard  had  done  eight  hun- 
dred years  before. 

What  changes  have  taken  place  in  those 
eight  centuries ! They  began  with  a 
Norman-French  invasion  of  England. 
Throughout  the  subsequent  periods  every 
nerve  was  strained  to  maintain  the  in- 
sular character  of  the  kingdom  which 
William  the  Conqueror  acquired.  Ef- 
forts were  often  made  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel  to  extend  the  sway  of  the 
one  people  or  the  other;  and  now  the 
two  peoples  are  both  friendly  and  allied 
and  every  endeavor  is  being  made  to 
bring  about  a peaceful,  and  one  might 
almost  say  mutual,  invasion  of  the  one 
country  by  the  other. 

■ — La  Gazette  de  Hollande. 
* * 

THE  OBSTRUCTORS  GETTING  INTO  LINE 

Nothing  more  entertaining  has  been 
witnessed  in  this  country  for  a long  time 
than  the  scramble  of  some  of  the  old 
safe,  sane  and  conservative  political  ele- 
ment to  get  into  line  for  the  League  of 
Nations. 

It  is  just  as  William  Howard  Taft 
predicted.  Taft  said  that  when  the  staid 
old  Republicans  read  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  they  would  have  to  get  in  behind 
the  League,  and  now  they  are  doing  it. 

A few  months  ago  a number  of  United 
States  senators  Signed  a round  robin 
pledging  themselves  against  the  League 
of  Nations.  They  were  foolish  little 
senators.  They  probably  figured  this 
way:  “The  League  of  Nations  is  a Demo- 
cratic proposition,  and  we  are  Republi- 
cans; therefore,  we  must  fight  the  League 
of  Nations.” 

Soon,  however,  these  little  senators 
heard  the  noise  of  a big  wind.  They  made 
a dive  for  the  storm  cellar,  from  whence 
they  looked  out  of  the  re-enforced  win- 
dows, cautiously  and  with  trembling. 
Thereupon  these  little  senators  discov- 
ered that  the  big  wind  was  the  voice  of 
the  people  demanding  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. It  was  seen  that  the  League  of 
Nations  was  a democratic  proposition, 
but  that  “democratic”  was  spelled  with 
a small  “d.” 

Now  most  of  these  little  senators  are 
saying  something  like  this:  “I  wasn’t 
there,  and  if  I was  it  wasn’t  me — and, 
anyhow,  I didn’t  mean  it.”  So  Taft’s 
prediction  has  come  true,  as  all  discern- 
ing folk  thought  it  would. 

The  Bulletin  (San  Francisco). 
* * 

A GREAT  PUBLIC  ISSUE  IN  GUAM 

In  the  Guam  congress  last  month  a 
resolution  was  adopted  providing  for 
“the  discontinuation  of  the  bount)7  on 
rats.”  The  reasons  in  favor  of  the  reso- 
lution seem  unanswerable.  The  island 
government  has  spent  a great  deal  of 
money  “without  attaining  any  other  no- 
ticeable result  than  having  a record  of 
the  number  of  rats  brought  in.” 

Many  of  the  rodents  of  the  bounty 
were  caught  in  the  forests,  where  they 
were  not  in  a position  to  do  any  particu- 


lar damage,  and  where  it  would  have  been 
cheaper  for  the  government  to  use  poison 
on  its  own  hook. 

“Furthermore,  the  rat  hunters,  that  is 
those  who  had  made  rat-catching  their  oc- 
cupation, finding  it  easier  and  paying 
more  than  cultivating  the  soil,  who  catch 
for  the  mere  interest  of  obtaining  a boun- 
ty prey  more  upon  the  small  species  called 
the  ‘chachan  manilla,’  which  are  easy  vic- 
tims to  them,  for  they  live  in  big  families 
in  a single  burrow  and  are  altogether  in- 
destructive in  comparison  with  the  larger 
class;  whereas  the  interested  farmer, 
whose  crops  are  ravaged  by  the  pests, 
very  seldom,  if  ever,  brings  in  his  rats, 
for,  being  always  busy  and  satisfied  that 
lie  has  somewhat  lessened  the  number  of 
the  pests,  he  disposes  of  them  in  the 
quickest  way  possible.” 

Under  their  Spanish  names  the  people 
of  Guam  carry  an  American  heart.  The 
bounties  for  foxes,  the  bounties  for 
wolves,  always  resulted  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  cultivation  of  foxes  and  wolves 
for  the  bounty.  Even  in  Kansas,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  wolves  have  been  raised 
by  prudent  citizens  for  this  purpose;  and 
in  Massachusetts  a few  years  ago  divers 
prudent  and  humorous  persons  estab- 
lished preserves  of  gypsy  moths.  It  seems 
that  before  the  great  rat  campaign  in 
Guam  taxation  was  very  low,  and  there 
was  always  plenty  of  money  in  the  treas- 
ury. Since  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
says  Mr.  Guerrero,  chairman  of  the  con- 
gress, “owing  to  its  expensive  measure- 
ments, there  seems  to  be  a lack  of  funds 
always.”  Guam  evidently  has  some  fit- 
ness to  be  a state  of  the  Union. 

— New  York  Times. 
* * 

WORDS  OF  A JAPANESE  SUFFRAGETTE 

“We  demand  that  the  franchise  be 
granted  to  all  men  and  women  above 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  as  in  this  alone, 
we  believe,  can  real  democracy  in  Japan 
be  obtained.”  So  declares  Mme.  Akiko 
Yosano,  Japan’s  greatest  woman  poet  and 
literary  critic,  in  an  article  contributed 
to  the  March  number  of  the  Fujin  Koron 
(Woman’s  Review),  the  sister  magazine 
of  the  Chuwo  Koron,  the  biggest  monthly 
review  of  this  country. 

“The  greatest  and  the  most  valuable 
gift  any  man  or  woman  possesses  is  the 
power  of  creation,”  she  writes.  “Crea- 
tion means  an  action  or  an  activity  to- 
found  a new  future  upon  one’s  experi- 
ences. The  power  of  creation  is  individ- 
ual and  independent,  and  because  each 
possesses  this  power  all  men  and  women 
are  equal,  despite  the  difference  of  race, 
nationality,  social  position  or  sex. 

“The  recognition  of  this  philosophical 
truth  is  what  we,  the  modernists,  call  de- 
mocracy. In  the  past  democracy  meant 
the  equality  of  mankind  in  a mere  politi- 
cal sense,  but  that  limitation  is  old,  out 
of  date.  There  are  and  must  be  democ- 
racy of  industry  and  commerce,  of  lit- 
erature and  art,  of  education,  and  of 
home. 

“In  the  light  of  modern  democratic 
principle,  husband  and  wife  are  equal, 
and  so  are  the  relations  between  father 
and  children,  and  among  brothers  and 
sisters.  It  is  lamentable  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  men  in  Japan,  as  in  for- 
eign countries,  who  are  democratic  as 
members  of  the  community,  but  are  not 
so  as  members  of  their  homes.  The  true 
democratic  movement,  therefore,  is  not 
only  to  realize  the  political  democracy  of 
a nation,  but  to  drive  out  these  autocrats, 
aristocrats  or  militarists  in  homes. 

“We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  men  are 
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now  earnestly  demanding  universal  suf- 
frage. Certainly,  their  desire  to  abolish 
the  property  qualification  of  franchise- 
holders  is  reasonable,  but  why  do  they 
overlook  the  existence  of  women,  who, 
under  the  light  of  the  true  democratic 
principle,  are  equally  entitled  to  the  right 
which  they  are  demanding  for  themselves? 

“Japan  should  have  a real  democracy, 
granting  franchise  to  all  men  and  women 
above  twenty-five  years  of  age — twenty- 
five  million  men  and  women,  constituting 
forty  per  cent  of  the  whole  population. 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  women  of 
Japan  must  participate  in  the  political 
movement  started  by  their  brothers  for 
the  adoption  of  universal  suffrage,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities similar  to  those  to  be  granted 
to  men.  At  present  the  participation  of 
women  in  political  movements  is  strictly 
forhidden  by  the  law. 

“The  other  day  a big  mass  meeting  in 
favor  of  universal  suffrage  was  held  at 
the  Y.M.C.A.  auditorium  in  Kanda,  and 
I was  given  a chance  by  the  promoters  of 
the  meeting  to  deliver  an  address.  I was 
very  much  pleased  by  thinking  that  I 
might  be  able  to  express  my  view,  rep- 
resenting the  will  of  the  Japanese  women, 
on  that  memorable  occasion.  But,  to  my 
great  disappointment,  I could  not  even 
attend  the  meeting,  as  the  law  prohibited 
the  attendance  of  women  in  any  political 
gatherings. 

“Do  you  think  that  this  law  is  right  and 
reasonable?  I am  convinced  that  you  do 
not,  and,  so  far  as  this  law  is  concerned 
alone,  I firmly  believe  that  women  should 
exert  themselves  for  the  restoration  of 
their  rights  which  they  lost  many  thou- 
sand years  ago.  As  Japanese  subjects, 
we  women  are  and  must  feel  ourselves 
absolutely  equal  to  men.  We  love  our 
country  exactly  as  the  men  do.  We  con- 
tribute to  the  country  through  labor, 
mental  or  physical,  equally  as  much  as 
men  do.  Why,  then,  are  we  not  to  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  national  poli- 
tics, should  all  men  be  given  the  right  to 
elect  or  to  be  elected  members  of  the 
national  Diet?” 

— Japan  Advertiser  (Tokyo). 
* # 

RECIPROCITY  WITHIN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Buenos  Aires  Syndical  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  says  La'Nacidn,  has  set 
afoot  a scheme  for  promoting  commer- 
cial relations  between  Argentina  and  the 
other  South  American  countries  with 
which  their  proximity  to  or  easy  means 
of  communication  with  this  country  or 
mutual  interests  and  requirements  make 
it  possible  to  cultivate  reciprocal  trade. 

The  institution  referred  to  is  putting 
its  plan  into  action  with  the  aid  of  the 
American  consuls  accredited  to  this  re- 
public, considering  that  the  positions 
these  hold  and  the  duties  they  discharge, 
besides  their  knowledge  of  the  respective 
markets,  all  combine  to  lend  them  a spe- 
cial aptitude  for  co-operating  in  the  work 
and  advising  as  to  the  best  means  for 
fostering  the  commercial  exchange  on  this 
continent. 

The  idea  itself,  our  contemporary  ob- 
serves, is  no  new  one,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  choice  of  agents  for  carrying  it  out 
is  concerned.  The  proposal  to  strengthen 
the  links  between  this  and  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  or  those  accessible  to  Ar- 
gentine commerce  was  suggested  here 
many  years  ago,  and  urged  forward  by 
means  of  propaganda  and  statistical  re- 
ports chiefly  compiled  and  disseminated 
by  Don  Ricardo  Pillado,  who  has  written 
several  books  on  the  subject. 


But  nothing  of  a practical  nature  re- 
sulted from  all  this  owing  to  the  lack  of 
official  support.  At  last,  however,  Dep- 
uty Araya  took  up  the  idea  of  Senor 
Pillado  for  promoting  trade  between  this 
republic  and  her  neighbors  by  according 
exemptions  and  offering  inducements  to 
the  imports  of  the  latter  on  a basis  of 
reciprocity  for  Argentina’s  exports,  but 
the  deliberation  on  this  project  has  been 
put  off  by  the  legislature. 

Besides  those  alluded  to  above,  other 
attempts  of  a similar  nature  have  been 
made,  when  the  occasion  or  the  necessity 
for  meeting  certain  commercial  require- 
ments called  for  such  steps  to  be  taken 
with  regard  to  this  country’s  trade  rela- 
tions with  Brazil  and  Chile,  but  these  also 
have  met  with  but  little  success  on  either 
side,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  various 
groups  of  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  La  Na- 
cion  fears  that  the  present  enterprise  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  well  conceived 
as  it  is,  will  nevertheless  have  the  same 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  although  the 
means  chosen  for  carrying  out  the  plan  in 
question  are  those  best  adapted  to  the 
ends  desired. 

These  difficulties,  however,  might  and 
should  be  met  and  overcome  by  official 
action  and  through  the  establishment  of 
treaties  embodying  the  requisite  recipro- 
cal economic  policy,  otherwise  the  respec- 
tive governments  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected, for  sentimental  reasons  merely, 
to  enter  into  dispute  with  the  monopolists 
of  the  national  market  who  are  favored 
by  fiscal  protections. 

The  best  way  to  break  down  their  re- 
sistance, our  contemporary  avers,  is  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  will  meet  the 
needs  of  other  interested  parties,  and 
especially  of  the  consumers,  this,  however, 
being  the  only  mode  by  which  the  bonds 
may  be  duly  strengthened  and  sound 
commercial  relations  firmly  secured  be- 
tween the  countries  concerned. 

The  Argentine  Parliament,  therefore, 
La  Nacidn  concludes,  should  collaborate, 
by  passing  appropriate  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  this  undertaking  of  the  Syndical 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which,  if  it  is  not 
to  be  foredoomed,  should  receive  the  dili- 
gent and  active  co-operation  of  the  gov- 
ernment, since  it  is  a well-devised  oppor- 
tune scheme  that  fully  deserves  the  most 
hearty  support  of  all. 

— The  South  American. 
* * 

DEMOCRACY  IN  JAPAN 

It  is  true  that  democratic  ideas  are 
spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  world  like 
wildfire,  but  it  would  be  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  phenomenon  is  an  epidemic 
that  has  got  hold  of  the  people  abruptly, 
without  previous  warning. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  democratic  ideas 
are  as  old  as  the  origin  of  man  itself. 
Democratic  ideas  have  been  subject  for 
many  centuries  to  the  pressure  of  adverse 
influence,  unable  to  make  natural  and 
healthy  growth,  though  they  have  been 
gathering  strength  in  the  meantime. 
Democratic  ideas  among  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  therefore  are  as  old  as  they  are 
deep-rooted. 

That  the  growth  of  democracy  has  not 
been  checked  even  with  the  mailed  fist  of 
Germany,  renowned  for  her  swashbuckling 
propensity,  is  an  object-lesson  which  is 
now  before  the  world  for  its  edification. 

If' democratic  ideas  are  a plant  of  for- 
eign origin,  it  may  be  possible  for  Japan 
to  prevent  their  incursion  into  the  coun- 
try, but  democracy  is  as  much  indigenous 
( Continued  on  page  559.) 
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Wall  Street  is  having  one  of  the  most 
interesting  stock  markets  that  the  finan- 
cial community  has  ever  seen.  There 
have  been  so  many  million-share  days  as 
to  impose  an  acute  strain  upon  the  cleri- 
cal forces.  The  machinery  of  the  stock 
market  has  been  so  thoroughly  over- 
worked that  the  brokers  were  glad 
enough  to  have  a holiday  to  welcome  the 
noble  Seventy-seventh  and  incidentally 
to  give  their  clerical  forces  an  opportu- 
nity to  catch  up  with  their  work. 

It  has  been  an  extraordinary  bull  mar- 
ket, with  insistent  accumulation  in  many 
directions  and  sufficient  outside  support 
to  indicate  that  the  public  was  genuinely 
a factor  on  the  side  of  higher  prices. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  SPECULATION 

This  speculation  has  been  full  of  hu- 
man interest.  It  has  represented  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  thousands  of  invest- 
ors and  big  and  little  traders  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
In  the  main  the  outside  buying  has  been 
based  on  a genuine  belief  that  the  coun- 
try was  in  for  better  times,  and  that 
there  would  be  a thorough  speeding  up 
of  the  industrial  machine.  The  promise 
of  bumper  crops  and  the  extraordinarily 
favorable  foreign  trade  showing  have 
been  the  two  most  influential  factors 
making  for  higher  prices.  Retail  trade 
has  also  been  heavy  enough  to  show  that 
the  wage-earning  classes  are  still  well 
supplied  with  money. 

The  professional  speculator  has  had 
his  market  in  some  instances  almost  tak- 
en away  from  him.  The  same  thing  has 
happened  many  times  before,  for  old 
Wall  Street  habitues  can  testify  to  nu- 
merous occasions  when  the  supposedly 
adroit  insider  was  outdone  by  the  more 
unsophisticated  outsider.  The  fact  is 
that  the  little  investor  has  learned  a lot 
within  the  last  few  years.  Oftentimes  he 
shows  better  judgment  of  stock  market 
conditions  than  the  much  better-informed 
trader  who  is  closer  to  the  theatre  of 
speculative  activity. 


VICTORY  LOAN 

The  closing  week  of  the  Victory  Loan 
campaign  had  much  of -the  fireworks  that 
had  been  seen  before  during  the  final 
days  of  the  Liberty  Loan  canvasses.  This 
great  loan  will  go  largely  to  genuine  in- 
vestors, and  be  held  for  income-produc- 
ing purposes.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  there  is  no  better  security  in  the 
world  today  than  Uncle  Sam’s  note,  avail- 
able on  a basis  which  shows  an  income  re- 
turn of  four  and  three-fourths  per  cent. 
Besides  this,  the  valuable  tax  exemptions 
and  the  short  term  which  the  loan  has 
to  run  add  materially  to  its  attractive- 
ness. 

Some  of  the  banks  will  be  very  glad 
to  hold  the  notes  until  maturity.  One  of 
the  shrewdest  bank  presidents  in  the 
United  States  told  me  the  other  day  that 
he  had  never  been  able  during  any  four- 
year  period  to  obtain  an  average  return 
of  four  and  three-fourths  per  cent  on  his 
money.  He  added  that  he  would  be  glad 
enough  to  buy  a large  block  of  Victory 
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notes  for  income-producing  purposes, 
and  he  believed  that  other  financial  in- 
stitutions would  be  equally  pleased  to 
hold  them  for  the  sure  revenue  which 
they  guaranteed.  Besides  this  there  is 
also  an  attractive  speculative  possibility 
in  these  notes,  for  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  will  appreciate  rather  than  de- 
cline in  value. 

REASSEMBLING  OF  CONGRESS 

Railroad  stocks  have  been  helped  by 
the  announcement  that  Congress  would 
be  called  in  special  session  next  week. 
As  soon  as  it  is  organized  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  the  national  legislators  to 
take  up  the  railroad  question.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  roads  will  be  returned 
to  private  control  before  the  year  is  out. 
Before  this  is  done,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  Congress  to  pass  various 
laws  which  will  put  them  in  a position  to 
earn  the  income  sufficient  to  pay  the  ma- 
terially increased  expenses  which  must 
be  provided  for. 

The  present  system  of  government  op- 
eration is  imposing  a loss  of  about  five 
hundred  million  dollars  a year.  Should 
it  be  continued  indefinitely,  the  end 
would  be  disastrous  for  all  concerned. 
There  is  now  virtually  no  sentiment  in 
this  country  which  favors  government 
ownership.  There  are  also  no  advocates 
to  speak  of  who  believe  that  the  present 
experiment  should  be  continued  five 
years. 

MONEY  MARKET  OUTLOOK 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  bor- 
rowings by  Victory  Loan  subscribers, 
there  has  not  been  any  disturbance  in  the 
money  market.  The  bank's  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  huge  loans  to  bor- 
rowers upon  speculative  collateral,  and 
it  takes  a vast  loan  account  to  sustain 
such  a speculation  as  Wall  Street  is  hav- 
ing today. 

The  belief  prevails  that  there  will  be 
some  hardening  in  money  rates  later  on, 
but  so  long  as  the  government  obtains 
what  accommodation  it  needs  and  there 
is,  in  addition,  a plentiful  supply  for 
mercantile  borrowers,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  is  not  expected  to  apply  the 
brakes.  As  soon  as  the  situation  be- 
comes at  all  threatening,  however,  the 
great  board  at  Washington  will  have  its 
say;  and  when  it  does,  speculation  will  be 
checked  forthwith. 

NEW  FINANCING  COMING 

There  are  large  loans  by  municipali- 
ties and  industrial  corporations  for  the 
market  to  provide  for  before  many  weeks 
have  elapsed.  As  soon  as  the  heavy  in- 
stallments on  the  government  operation 
have  been  taken  care  of,  the  expectation 
is  that  various  important  bond  issues 
will  be  announced.  The  extent  of  these 
demands  is  so  great  as  to  indicate  that 
the  investing  public  will  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  its  funds  at  a relatively 
high  rate  of  interest  for  some  time  to 
come.  In  such  a situation,  the  private 
investor  will  benefit  enormously. 

It  looks  now  as  if  many  attractive 
loans  could  be  successfully  floated  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  markets  will  also  have 
sufficient  money  to  provide  for  the  large 
foreign  bond  issues  which  must  be  placed 
in  the  United  States,  if  this  country  is 
to  take  advantage  of  its  superb  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  its  foreign  trade 
connections. 

UNREST  OF  LABOR 

Some  financial  experts  fear  the  effect 
of  the  labor  provisions  of  the  peace  com- 
pact. It  is  too  early  yet  to  forecast  the 


consequence  of  these  extraordinary  pro- 
visions. Should  any  attempt  be  made, 
however,  to  standardize  wages,  working 
hours  and  other  labor  conditions  through- 
out the  world,  it  is  not  believed  that  the 
experiment  would  prove  highly  success- 
ful. Working  conditions  in  every  coun- 
try are  modified  by  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems confronting  large  employers  of 
labor  in  those  countries. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  American  grit  and  initiative 
— with  the  accent  on  the  initiative — will 
count  largely  in  the  struggle.  It  looks 
as  if  the  demand  for  intelligently  trained 
laborers  will  be  pronounced  in  this  coun- 
try for  months  to  come.  In  some  sections 
of  the  wheat  belt  there  are  said  to  be 
two  or  three  positions  awaiting  every 
competent  farm  hand. 

BOLSHEVISM 


the  business  handled  today  by  relatively 
small  concerns.  The  corporation  develop- 
ment of  the  past  few  years  has  been  a 
striking  phenomena  of  the  war  period. 
New  enterprises  chartered  in  eastern 
states  during  April  showed  the  largest 
aggregate  capitalization  ever  reported 
for  that  month. 

THE  FUTURE 

The  country  is  going  ahead  fast.  It 
is  making  excellent  progress.  All  the 
world  is  calling  for  American  produce, 
products,  raw  material,  or  foodstuffs. 
The  next  six  months  are  certain  to  wit- 
ness a largely  increased  expansion  of 
American  foreign  trade.  The  situation  is 
full  of  interesting  possibilities,  and  it 
looks  now  as  if  the  readjustment  of 
world-business  during  the  reconstruction 
period  would  prove  enormously  profit- 
able to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


Bankers  returning  from  European 
missions  are  oppressed  with  the  hazards 
of  Bolshevism  abroad.  Financial  lead- 
ers in  various  foreign  countries  are  ex- 
tremely fearful  of  the  gathering  move- 
ment now  in  force  to  overthrow  estab- 
lished institutions  and  bring  the  world 
to  a common  level  of  socialistic  distri- 
bution. 

Russia’s  experience  with  the  Red  move- 
ment lias  been  so  serious  as  to  cause  dis- 
may in  many  neutral  countries.  Agita- 
tors are  obtaining  a foothold  in  various 
countries,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  the 
movement  will  make  much  headway  in 
the  United  States  unless  this  country 
should  encounter  a period  of  hard  times. 
If  this  should  happen,  the  situation 
might  become  extremely  troublesome,  as 
it  might  be  easy  then  to  excite  class 
prejudice  and  pit  one  element  in  the 
community  against  another. 

Prevailing  unrest  in  labor  circles  has 
reached  a point,  however,  where  it  may 
be  necessary  for  Congress  to  enact  dras- 
tic laws  dealing  with  such  a situation  as 
lias  arisen  in  those  countries  where  the 
Red  movement  has  threatened  the  sta- 
bility of  the  existing  order  of  things. 

BUYING  INDUSTRIALS 

Public  absorption  of  high-grade  in- 
dustrial stocks  continues  in  large  volume. 
Some  of  the  preference  industrial  shares 
are  available  at  prices  which  show  an  un- 
usually attractive  income  return  on  the 
investment.  It  is  believed  that  this 
movement  will  continue,  since  it  has  been 
exceptionally  successful  so  far.  The  av- 
erage American  industrial  corporation 
today  is  a well-managed  Tiffair,  and  its 
managers  are  keenly  alive  to  the  need  of 
strengthening  its  reserve  power  and 
building  up  a strong  organization. 

The  industrial  properties  are  bound  to 
figure  largely  in  the  stock  market  specu- 
lation of  the  next  few  years.  They  are 
in  a fair  way  to  show  immensely  in- 
creased earnings,  and  the  indications  are 
that  these  earnings  will  become  a dis- 
tinct factor  in  securing  the  broader  ab- 
sorption of  the  stocks  of  these  com- 
panies. 

Some  important  consolidations  may  be 
effected  after  awhile.  Other  industrial 
corporations  may  be  formed  to  take  over 
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Security  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS 


CL  A house  that  includes  Service  and 
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Fashionable  Clothes 


MERCHANTS  OF 
FINE  CLOTHES 


for  Civil  Life 

To  men  returning  from  the  service  who  are  in  doubt  as  to 
the  styles  of  their  new  clothes  for  civilian  wear,  this  store  offers 
especial  service. 

The  largest  stocks  and  most  attractive  assortment  both  of 
model,  fabrics  and  weaves  are  included. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  the  new  waistseam  suits  that  are  so  appropriate 
to  broad-shouldered,  slim-waisted  military  men.  These  styles  are  shown  in 
blue,  grey,  green,  brown  and  fancy  weaves.  Prices  are  $20  to  $45. 

Custom  Tailor  Clothes  at  $47.50 

The  imported  fabrics  that  we  offer  in  our  custom  tailoring  section  are 
exclusive  in  pattern  and  weave.  Garments  made  to  individual  measure  and  in 
model  selected  to  suit  the  individual  ideas  of  our  patrons. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  CLOTHING  HOUSE 

Established  1882  MINNEAPOLIS  Hennepin  at  6th 
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Everybody  Happy 

Fremo  the  Great  Breakfast  Food. 

Fremo  starts  the  day 
In  a happy,  sunny  way. 

Kids  cry  for  it — You’ll  like  it. 

Make  your  dealer  supply  you. 

Fremo  Cereal  Company,  Minneapolis 


MORRISSEY 

211  Essex  Building,  Tenth  Street  and 
Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis 

GOODWIN  CORSETS 

A combination  of  style,  comfort  and 
Quality 


RTISTIC  GLASS 

for  Residences 

MIRRORS 
PLATE  GLASS 

for  Furniture  Tops 

©ITTSBURGH  PEATEGERSS  <5. 

J 500-510  SO.THIRD  SI  - MINNEAPOLIS  SsT 

Fifth  Floor  Minneapolis 

Dayton’s  Minn. 

Original  Designs  and  Paris 
Importations  for  Spring 


U M J 4-,  Interim  Certificates 
Donas  First  Mortgage 
^ Municipal 
— Corporation 

Steel  Plate  Engraved, 

Lithographed,  Printed. 

We  are  producing  them  every  day. 

Our  shop  is  specially  equipped 
for  this  work. 

Call,  phone  or  write. 


Hahn  & Harmon  Co.,  Printers 

T.  S.  37  284  Fifth  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis 


The  NOTE  of  PRAISE 

mmh r 

Ross  Jewell,  Registrar  Syracuse  University, 

Syracuse,  New  York:  "Your  editorial  on  edi- 

torial responsibility  is  excellent.  I have  called  it 

to  the  attention  of  my  senior  students.  It  would 

f /MjpMUgef 

seem  to  me  that  the  contributions  of  the  Franks 

/JBK 

and  Brueres  to  our  hitherto  responsible  monthlies 

should  call  forth  a gentle  dingdong  from  The  Bell- 

ippv 

man’s  clapper.” 
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Oatmeal  has  been  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  stimulants.  At  any  rate, 
it’s  Scotch.  — London  Opinion. 

* * 

HOBBLED 

Wife  (stylishly  dressed  for  matinee) : 
“Tell  me  the  quickest  way  to  get  to  the 
Blank  Theatre.” 

Hub:  “Put  on  a wider  skirt.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 


“What’s  your  opinion  of  the  League 
of  Nations?” 

“I  hope  I never  live  to  see  America  in 
last  place  in  the  standing.” 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 
* * 

IT  PROBABLY  WAS 

A comma  often  makes  a lot  of  differ- 
ence in  a line;  so  does  the  spacing.  A 
poetess  wrote:  “My  soul  is  a lighthouse- 
keeper.”  The  printer  made  it  read:  “My 
soul  is  a light  house-keeper.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

“You  can’t  -complain  of  the  price  of 
wheat  now.” 

“No,”  replied  Farmer  Corntossel.  “But 
they  might  go  a leetle  further  and  guar- 
antee us  the  money  without  puttin’  us  to 
so  much  trouble  raisin’  the  wheat.” 

— Washington  Star. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


“There  are  songs,”  said  the  musician, 
“that  have  never,  never  died.  They  go 
ringing  down  the  ages.” 

“That  is  true,  sir,”  Brown  replied.  “For 
the  past  six  months  and  upward  I have 
heard  my  daughter  try  to  kill  two  or 
three  each  evening,  but  they  never,  never 

die.”  — Judge. 

* * 

Edison  loves  his  little  joke,  and  is 
rather  fond  of  telling  the  story  of  an 
old  fellow,  deaf  as  a post,  to  whom  a 
lady  said,  nodding  toward  a rich  banker’s 
daughter:  “Do  you  think  Miss  Bond  is  a 
pretty  girl?” 

The  deaf  man,  misunderstanding,  an- 
swered, calmly: 

“No,  she  isn’t;  but  she  will  be  when 
her  father  dies  !”  — Puck. 

* * 

George  Cohan  told  at  the  Players’  Club 
a story  about  elevating  the  stage. 

“An  actor  in  a fur  coat,”  he  began, 
“said  to  me  the  other  day: 

‘“For  uplift,  George,  I once  played 
Ibsen’s  “Master  Builder”  to  the  Bullfrog 
miners.’ 

“ ‘Humph,’  said  I.  ‘Did  you  have  a 
long  run?’ 

“ ‘You  bet  we  did !’  said  he.  ‘About 
four  miles.’  ” 

— Louisville  Courier-Journal . 
* * 

With  a stormy  look  on  his  face,  the 
master  of  the  house  waylaid  the  servant 
in  the  kitchen. 

“Look  here,”  he  began,  angrily,  “how 
dare  you  tell  my  wife  what  time  I came 
home  this  morning,  after  I had  told  you 
not  to?” 

The  Irish  girl  eyed  him  steadily. 

“Share,  an’  Oi  didn’t !”  she  replied, 
calmly.  “She  asked  me  pwhat  toime  yez 
came  in,  an’  Oi  only  tould  her  that  Oi 
was  too  busy  gettin’  the  breakfast  ready 
to  look  at  the  clock.”  — Tit-Bit's. 

* * 

On  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia  is  an 
admirable  stock  farm.  One  day  last  sum- 
mer some  poor  children  were  permitted 
to  go  over  this  farm,  and  when  their 
inspection  was  done,  to  each  of  them  was 
given  a glass  of  milk.  The  milk  was 
excellent. 

“Well,  boys,  how  do  you  like  it?”  the 
farmer  said,  when  they  had  drained  their 
glasses. 

“Fine,”  said  one  little  fellow.  Then 
after  a pause,  he  added,  “I  wisht  our 
milkman  kept  a cow.” 

— Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. 


Smithson:  “Do  you  know  that  Noah 
was  the  greatest  financier  that  ever 
lived?” 

Dibbs : “How  do  you  make  that  out?” 

Smithson:  “Well,  he  was  able  to  float 
a company  when  the  whole  world  was  in 
liquidation.”  - — Life. 

* * 

Dissatisfied  Householder : “Do  you 

mean  to  say  that  this  meter  measures  the 
amount  of  gas  we  burn?” 

Gas  Collector:  “I  will  enter  into  no 
controversy,  sir;  but  I may  say  that  the 
meter  measures  the  amount  of  gas  you 
will  have  to  pay  for.”  — Jottings. 

* * 

The  famous  humorist  had  partaken  too 
heartily  of  the  Christmas  feast.  Acute 
indigestion  had  laid  him  low.  As  his 
friends  gathered  about  him  he  smiled 
feebly.  “At  any  rate,”  he  murmured  be- 
tween spasms  of  pain.  “I  am  able  to 
keep  up  my  reputation  as  a humorist.” 
His  friends  were  puzzled.  “Di-gesting !” 
he  gasped.  — The  Forecast. 

* * 

Mrs.  Caller:  “I  suppose  you  find  your 
daughter  very  much  improved  by  her  two 
years’  stay  at  college?” 

Mrs.  Proud-Mother : “Oh,  yes.  Mary 
is  a carnivorous  reader  now,  and  she  fre- 
quently impoverishes  music.  But  she 
ain’t  a bit  stuck  up,  she’s  unanimous  to 
everybody,  and  she  never  keeps  a caller 
waitin’  for  her  to  dress;  she  just  runs 
in,  nom  de  plume,  and  you  know  that 
makes  one  feel  so  comfortable!” — Judge. 
* * 

An  ex-judge  had  been  nominated  may- 
or in  a French  country  district.  It  soon 
devolved  upon  him  to  sanction  a marriage 
ceremony. 

“Do  you  consent  to  marry  this  gentle- 
man, young  lady?”  he  asked  amiably. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

Then,  suddenly  changing  his  tone  to  one 
of  great  severity,  he  said  to  her  proposed 
husband:  “And  you,  have  you  nothing  to 
say  in  your  defense?” 

- — London  Opinion. 
* * 

In  an  infant  school  the  teacher  chose 
the  miracle  of  the  water  being  turned 
into  wine  as  the  subject  of  the  usual 
Bible  lesson. 

In  telling  the  story  she  occasionally 
asked  a few  questions.  One  of  them  was: 
“When  the  new  wine  was  brought  to  the 
governor  of  the  feast,  what  did  he  say?” 

A little  girl,  remembering  what  she 
had  heard,  probably  on  some  festive  oc- 
casion, called  out: 

“Here’s  luck.”  — Tit-Bits. 


IMGDRE^SCRMRIY 


Decorating 

THAT  DISTINGUISHES 
A HOME 


Decorating  of  the  highest 
artistic  quality  is  the  aim 
of  our  decorating  depart- 
ments. Decorating  that 
gives  the  owner  of  a home 
just  pride  in  his  surround- 
ings and  gives  his  estab- 
lishment a distinction 
above  the  ordinary. 

Our  displays  of  draperies 
and  wall  papers  permit  the 
widest  selection  in  these 
decorative  materials.  We 
are  prepared  to  furnish 
designs  and  estimates 
promptly. 

Our  Spring  Displays  of  Furniture 
for  City  and  Country  Homes 
Invite  Your  Selection. 


808-10-12  NICOLLET  AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Oriental  Rug 
Cleaning 

By  selecting  specialists 
for  oriental  rug  clean- 
ing we  relieve  you  of 
all  anxiety. 

Your  rugs  will  not  be 
injured  or  worn,  but 
benefited  by  frequent 
cleansing  at  our  estab- 
lishment. 


We  guarantee  our  work 


Dyers  LAUNDERERS  Cleaners 

Nicollet  at  15th  St.  62  East  7th  St. 
Minneapolis  St.  Paul 


Friend:— 

^ Some  of  your  friends 
would  be  glad  to  know 
about  “Right-Cut,” 

The  Real  Tobacco  Chew 
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CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT 

(Continued  from  page  555.) 

to  Japan  as  to  other  countries.  This  is 
abundantly  proved  by  Japanese  history. 
It  should  also  be  considered  as  unique  in 
the  annals  of  the  world  that  the  Japanese 
imperial  house,  unlike  the  royal  houses 
of  some  foreign  countries,  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  the  center  of  the  love 
and  veneration  of  the  people. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  grad- 
ual accession  of  influence  on  the  part  of 
military  men  or  peers  seemed  to  have 
the  effect  of  creating  a gulf  between  the 
imperial  house  and  the  people.  The  peers 
have  been  known  as  the  bulwark  of  the 
imperial  house,  but  whether  they  have 
been  equal  to  the  expectation  placed  on 
them  seems  to  be  open  to  considerable 
doubt. 

The  Japan-China  and  Russo-Japanese 
wars  resulted  in  quite  a crop  of  new 
peers,  but  whether  in  these  times  of  na- 
tional crisis  the  peers  volunteered  for  the 
protection  of  the  country  in  such  a way 
as  to  justify  the  popular  expectation 
must  be  thought  doubtful.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  creation  of  the  so-called 
bulwark  of  the  imperial  house  is  having 
the  effect  of  separating  the  imperial  house 
and  people  instead  of  bringing  them 
closer  together.  It  is  possible  that  those 
who  dread  democracy  as  if  it  were  a viper 
may  be  found  among  the  people  of  the 
class  having  a close  connection  with  the 
imperial  house.  It  may  be  that  these 
people,  willfully  putting  a wrong  inter- 
pretation on  democracy,  declaim  as  if 
democratic  ideas  are  inimical  or  detri- 
mental to  the  Japanese  national  polity  or 
to  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  house  in 


order  to  protect  their  own  position.  Those 
who  take  a broad  and  impartial  view  of 
the  relations  existing  between  the  imperial 
house  and  the  people  during  the  last  three 
thousand  years  must  agree  that  the  Jap- 
anese national  polity  does  by  no  means 
run  counter  to  democratic  principles. 

— Mainichi  (Osaka,  Japan). 
* * 

TIIE  QUESTION  OF  CHINA'S  RAILROADS 

The  first  and  most  essential  step  in 
the  building  up  of  the  new  Chinese  state, 
if  that  is  really  desired,  is  to  have  it  ac- 
cepted categorically  by  all  the  powers 
alike  that  all  railways  on  Chinese  soil 
are  a vital  portion  of  Chinese  sovereignty 
and  must  be  directly  controlled  by  the 
Chinese  government;  that  station-masters, 
personnel  and  police  troops  must  be 
Chinese  citizens,  technical  foreign  help 
being  limited  to  a set  standard;  and  that 
all  railway  concessions  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic,  without  exception, 
from  the  Amur  River  in  the  extreme 
north  to  the  Red  River  in  the  extreme 
south,  must  henceforth  be  considered  as 
Chinese  national  property,  to  be  handed 
over,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  to 
the  National  Railway  Board. 

The  test  case  which  will  come  imme- 
diately before  the  Peace  Conference  is 
the  German  Shantung  Railway,  a sys- 
tem of  under  five  hundred  kilometers, 
very  valuable  extensions  of  which  Japan 
has  claimed  as  an  inheritance  from  the 
original  German  concessionaires.  This 
state  of  affairs,  if  left  untouched  by  an 
international  act  such  as  has  been  pro- 
posed, will  gradually  create  a railway 
enclave  on  the  Manchurian  model  in  the 
heart  of  old  China.  For  along  the  course 
of  such  railways  new  railway  towns  in- 


evitably spring  up,  bringing  all  the  com- 
plications which  conflicting  jurisdiction 
creates. 

In  solving  such  conflicts  the  stronger 
power  first  employs  force;  then,  to  give 
its  authority  a deeper  meaning,  it  sets 
up  its  own  courts,  administers  so-called 
justice,  and  sends  its  police  officers  far 
from  the  zone  of  the  railway  to  satisfy 
its  judgments.  This  is  already  what  has 
happened  in  Shantung:  it  will  happen 
wherever  Japanese  railways  go. 

Here,  then,  is  international  business  of 
the  first  importance  which  cannot  be 
brushed  aside.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  when  this  test  case  comes  up  stout 
defenders  be  found  who  will  realize  that 
a drama  as  real  to  the  Chinese  people 
as  kaiserism  has  been  to  the  European 
peoples  is  in  process  of  being  enacted, 
and  that  beneath  the  surface  every  prin- 
ciple for  which  the  war  has  been  fought 
is  at  stake — to  be  honoured  or  dis- 
avowed. — Putnam  Weale,  in  Asia. 


815  Nicollet  Avenue,  MINNEAPOLIS 

Fur  Fashions 


that  anticipate  the  new  note  for  spring,  em- 
bracing new  models  suitable  for  all  occasions 
Fur  Storage — Our  modern  vaults  where 
the  temperature  is  at  freezing  at  all  times 
are  the  proper  place  to  store  your  furs.  They 
are  safe  at  small  expense 


Make  Your  Earnings  Pay  You 
Better  Wages 

Everybody  wants  to  earn  more  in 
order  to  buy  more. 

Nearly  everybody  can  buy  more  with  his 
present  earnings. 

Wise  spending  and  intelligent  savings 
are  the  answer. 

Getting  more  for  your  wages  in  things, 
comfort,  service,  recreation,  advancement 

— is  largely  a matter  of  thinking  before 
you  spend,  to  make  sure  that  every  hour 
of  work  buys  more  satisfaction. 

The  keynote  is  postponed  enjoyment 

— foregoing  foolish  expenditure  to  give 
your  earnings  a chance  to  buy  something 
more  worth  while. 

Thrift  Stamps  and  War  Savings 
Stamps  take  a lot  of  foolishness  out  of 
earnings. 


DUE  DATES 
Liberty  Loan  Coupons 

Keep  This  for  Reference 


First  Liberty  Loan  (original  3g% 
bonds  and  all  converted  issues) 

j June  15 
1 Dec.  15 

Second  Liberty  Loan  (original  4% 
bonds  and  conversions  to  4J%) 

j May  15 
i Nov.  15 

Third  Liberty  Loan 

J Mar.  15 
1 Sept.  15 

Fourth  Liberty  Loan 

S Apr.  15 
1 Oct.  15 

Fifth  Victory  Loan  Notes  • 

j June  15 
) Dec.  15 

Northwestern  National 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Bank 

“I  Couldn’t  Keep  House  Without  My 

Electric  Cleaner” 


Housewives  who  have  used  an  Electric  Cleaner 
are  practically  unanimous  in  this  opinion.  They 
simply  couldn’t  and  wouldn’t  go  back  to  the  dust- 
creating,  disease-spreading  broom  and  carpet 
beater  with  their  attendant  labor,  wear  and  tear. 

Abolish  Spring  Housecleaning 

There  will  he  no  need  for  this  annual  “nightmare” 
if  you  use  an  Electric  Cleaner.  It  will  be  so  easy 
to  keep  your  home  clean  from  top  to  bottom 
throughout  the  year,  there  will  be  no  accumula- 
tion of  dust  and  dirt  in  the  Spring. 

An  Electric  Cleaner  is  an  investment  in  cleanli- 
ness, leisure  and  economy.  Order  one  today. 


Telephone— Main  6100  or 
T.  S.  44  210 


The  Minneapolis 
General  Electric 
Company 


15  South  Fifth  Street 
Minneapolis 
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PAYING  THE  PRICE 
Germany,  still  fatuously  blind  to  her 
true  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  still 
hugging  her  delusion  that  she  ought  to  be 
beloved  rather  than  abhorred  by  other 
nations,  has  emitted  a roar  of  protest 
against  the  peace  terms  which  she  is 
required  to  sign,  and  evidently  believes 
that  by  whining  and  pleading  she  can 
create  sympathy  for  herself,  especially  in 
the  United  States. 

Doubtless  some  encouragement  for 
such  a baseless  hope  is  found  when  a 
paper  published  in  America,  although  not 
an  American  paper,  ventures  again  to  lift  the  banner  of 
pro-German  sentiment,  presuming  on  the  careless  tolera- 
tion of  the  American  public,  by  charging  deceit  and  bad 
faith  against  the  allies  in  the  making  of  peace  terms. 

The  Milwaukee  Herold,  one  of  the  few  German 
dailies  left  in  America,  where  none  should  be  permitted 
to  exist  after  the  lesson  of  the  war,  published  an  editorial, 
entitled  “Shattered  Ideals,”  on  May  14,  in  which  it  said: 
“It  would  be  well  to  abandon  high-sounding  phrases 
in  future  [peace]  discussions.  The  common  people  no 
longer  believe  them.  We  admit  frankly  that  we,  too, 
believed  them  and  that  we  have  been  deceived. 

“The  peace  terms  have  largely  been  dictated,  not  by 
justice  but  by  fear.  Hence  these  terms,  which  cause  a 
feeling  of  injustice  and  consequently  of  revenge  among 
the  German  people.  The  future  will  show  whether  this 
was  good  policy,  apart  from  all  other  considerations.” 

T he  last  sentence  of  this  editorial  contains  an  implied 
threat,  which  will  not  be  lost  upon  Americans  who  have 
not  forgotten  the  Lusitania  and  the  horrors  of  the  Bel- 
gian occupation.  Fortunately,  the  allies  cherish  no  delu- 
sions concerning  the  possibility  of  which  the  Milwaukee 


Herold  hints,  and  the  terms  of  peace  are  such  that,  if 
Germany  desires  revenge,  she  will  be  powerless  to  take 
it;  she  is  not  to  be  left  in  a position  again  to  terrorize 
the  world. 

Solomon  has  said:  “Though  thou  shouldst  bray  a fool 
in  a mortar,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from 
him.”  Germany  evidently  still  clings  to  her  stupid 
belief  that  she  is  to  suffer  only  a nominal  and  superficial 
defeat;  that  she  is  to  escape  the  penalty  of  her  crimes 
against  civilization;  that  her  past  misdeeds  are  to  be 
condoned,  and  that  she  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  awful  reckoning  for  which  she  alone  is  responsible. 
The  consciousness  of  wrong-doing  has  evidently  not  pene- 
trated the  pachydermatous  hide  of  Germany,  and  the 
sense  of  responsibility  fails  to  impress  her;  with  char- 
acteristic effrontery  she  evidently  hoped  to  be  let  off  easy. 

Having  hurled  her  long-prepared  military  machine 
upon  Europe,  devastating  Belgium  and  northern  France, 
and  laying  waste  all  the  territory  she  could  reach  beyond 
her  own  borders ; having  made  the  seas  the  abode  of 
murder,  and,  after  more  than  four  years  of  destructive- 
ness, having  failed  of  her  object,  Germany  evidently 
imagined  that  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  cease  fighting  and 
withdraw  from  the  territory  she  had  overrun,  to  be  given 
immunity,  and  that  any  attempt  thereafter  to  exact 
indemnification  for  her  acts  would  be  sheer  persecution. 

Germany  in  the  role  of  the  abused  and  persecuted 
nation  is  a ridiculous  spectacle.  Her  appeals  for  mercy 
and  justice,  in  the  light  of  her  offenses  against  humanity, 
are  as  disgusting  as  they  are  grotesque,  and  her  threat  to 
go  Bolshevik  unless  the  world  gives  heed  to  her  whines 
is  mere  childishness. 

Germany  is  almost  the  only  country  in  Europe  that 
has  escaped  invasion  and  the  real  horrors  of  war.  It  was 
contended  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  that,  unless  she 
was  invaded  and  her  people  given  a taste  of  the  destruc- 
tiveness they  had  so  gladly  inflicted  upon  others,  they 
would  never  realize  the  meaning  of  their  defeat  or  admit 
responsibility  for  their  crimes.  The  allies,  more  humane 
than  their  ruthless  enemy,  willingly  abandoned  a triumph 
that,  while  it  would  have  brought  home  to  Germany  the 
full  meaning  of  the  war  she  was  responsible  for,  could 
only  have  been  accomplished  at  a tremendous  loss  of  life. 
They  granted  an  armistice  and  permitted  the  German 
army  to  withdraw,  and  history  will  fully  justify  their 
moderation  in  the  time  of  victory. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  as  Germany  fondly  ex- 
2iected,  that  bygones  were  to  be  bygones,  the  past  for- 
gotten and  the  bill  left  unpaid.  In  consideration  of  being- 
spared  the  horrors  she  had  inflicted  upon  other  countries, 
Germany  should  have  been  humbly  thankful  that  the 
terms  of  peace  stopped  short  of  her  utter  annihilation  as 
a nation,  which  she  richly  deserved. 

What  did  Germany  expect?  Doubtless,  by  a belated 
repudiation  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  to  make  a scapegoat 
of  the  monarchy  and  emerge  practically  scot-free,  there- 
after to  renew  as  soon  as  possible  the  old  fealty  and  the 
old  ideals  of  military  aggression ; to  rebuild  and  perfect 
the  old  war  machine,  and  in  the  fullness  of  time  to  re- 
assert German  Kultur  as  the  dominating  force  of  the 
world.  It  was  a clever  scheme,  but,  like  many  another 
German  theory,  it  was  based  on  a complete  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  attitude  and  understanding  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  which  does  not  propose  to  be  again  fooled  by 
Prussian  trickery. 

When  the  terms  of  peace  were  made  and  Germany 
was  required  merely  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line,  surprise, 
indignation,  loud  protests  and  groans  of  horror,  shrieks 
of  injustice  and  persecution,  pleas  for  mercy  and  for- 
giveness, threats  of  “passive  resistance”  and  cries  of 
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slavery  were  all  to  be  expected  from  a country  which  has 
earned  the  contempt  of  the  world  by  being  as  bad  a 
loser  as  she  was  a brutal  and  arrogant  victor. 

It  is  idle  to  claim  that  the  German  people  should  not 
be  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  former 
German  government.  No  nation  ever  went  so  whole- 
heartedly, so  unanimously  and  so  joyously  into  war  as 
Germany  did.  No  people  were  ever  so  thoroughly  com- 
mitted to  the  lust  of  conquest  as  were  the  Germans  in 
1914;  and  as  long  as  the  faintest  chance  of  success  re- 
mained, they  stood  fast  for  their  emperor  and  his  cause. 
It  was  only  when  he  himself,  like  a coward  and  a craven, 
deserted  them  and  ran  away,  that  they  reluctantly  aban- 
doned the  object  to  which  he  had  committed  them  and 
which  they  had  unanimously  indorsed. 

The  terms  of  peace  are  necessarily  severe ; they  mean 
the  humiliation,  the  utter  downfall  of  Germany  as  a 
nation ; this  was  the  intention,  and  nothing  less  than  such 
terms  would  have  been  just.  If  there  be  those  who  feel 
mistaken  sympathy  for  Germany  in  the  hour  of  her 
degradation,  who  would,  if  they  could,  mitigate  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  upon  her,  let  them  compare  it  with 
the  terms  Germany  would  have  imposed  had  she  been 
the  victor;  let  them  also  recall  what  happened  in  Bel- 
gium and  France;  let  them  remember  the  Lusitania  and 
all  the  dreadful  horrors  of  Germany  s submarine  war- 
fare; above  all,  let  them  think  of  those  who  lie  asleep  in 
France  and  Flanders,  victims  of  Germany’s  mad  attempt 
to  conquer  the  world. 

Germany  must  pay  the  reckoning  to  the  last  penny  of 
indemnity  and  the  last  drop  of  national  humiliation  and 
sacrifice.  The  peace  terms  imposed  are  not  the  exactions 
of  hate,  or  the  demands  of  revenge;  they  are  merely  the 
claims  of  justice  as  far  as  it  is  possible  humanly  to  exact 
them.  Germany  cannot  in  a thousand  years  of  atone- 
ment pay  for  the  lives  that  have  been  lost;  she  cannot 
possibly  make  good  that  which  she  has  destroyed,  but 
at  least  she  can  be  forced,  and  she  will  be  forced,  to 
make  such  restitution  as  is  possible. 

CONGRESS  AND  POLITICS 

The  Sixty-Sixth  Congress  has  become  a fact  this 
week,  and  the  country,  after  a too  brief  respite,  passes 
again  into  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  law-making. 
The  concluding  antics  of  the  Congress  which  disbanded 
in  March  made  this  extra  session  inevitable,  even  if  the 
necessity  for  acting  on  the  peace  treaty  had  not  done  so ; 
there  is,  therefore,  no  room  for  regret  that  the  session 
was  called.  The  regrets,  if  any,  will  come  afterward, 
when  the  work  done  and  undone  is  checked  over,  and  the 
achievements  of  the  session  are  measured  against  what 
the  nation  today  expects  of  it. 

The  task  now  before  Congress  is  in  most  respects 
much  harder  than  the  one  which  confronted  its  unla- 
mented predecessor.  The  business  of  the  war  Congress 
was  to  do  as  it  was  told  and  keep  its  mouth  shut,  and 
while,  of  course,  it  did  not  fully  comply  with  these  re- 
quirements, public  pressure  was  so  strong  that,  until  the 
armistice  was  signed,  the  Congress  really  did  very  little 
to  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  government.  Many 
things  were  delayed,  and  some  were  materially  impaired, 
by  congressional  wrangling;  but  the  work  to  be  done 
was  manifest  to  all,  and  the  execution  lay  so  clearly  in 
the  province  of  specialists  that  the  “deliberations”  of 
Congress  were  of  relatively  little  significance. 

The  Sixty-Sixth  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
expected  to  think.  A specialist  may  make  war,  but  he 
cannot  interpret  the  public  will  as  to  the  processes  of 
reconstruction  which  must  follow.  In  none  of  the  bel- 
ligerent nations  did  the  deliberative  branches  of  the  gov- 


ernments accomplish  much  of  value  while  hostilities  were 
in  progress ; they  merely  followed  where  wiser  and 
bolder  men  led.  Now,  however,  there  is  everywhere 
‘urgent  need  of  deliberation,  wise  counsel  and  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  national  spirit.  Congress  must 
frame  laws  which  will  strengthen  the  somewhat  shaken 
structure  of  society,  and  at  the  same  time  show  that  the 
victory  of  democracy  has  been  genuine  and  world-wide. 

If  the  present  session  works  throughout,  as  the  first 
reports  indicate,  with  one  eye  fixed  on  the  elections  of 
1920,  and  with  partisanship  in  place  of  patriotism,  its 
record  will  be  one  of  sorry  failure.  The  line  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats  is  hard  to  draw  nowadays, 
and  is  largely  artificial,  based  rather  on  mutual  vilifica- 
tion than  on  concrete  ideals.  The  basis  for  judgment  is 
not  the  thing  done,  but  who  did  it:  to  a Republican,  for 
instance,  a measure  is  good  or  bad  depending  on  whether 
a patriotic  Republican  or  a pusillanimous  Democrat  is 
back  of  it.  With  such  a bias,  it  seems  almost  impossible 
for  any  question  to  be  considered  purely  on  its  merits. 

So  far  as  the  treaty  of  peace  is  concerned,  the  duty 
of  Congress  is  clear  enough.  The  people  demand  its 
ratification,  including  the  substance  of  the  provisions 
regarding  the  League  of  Nations.  A failure  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  the  necessary  action,  and  to  take  it  promptly, 
will  be  a national  disgrace  which  years  will  not  wipe  out. 
The  opposing  arguments  are  based  on  sheer  selfishness, 
and  the  United  States,  which  has  sacrificed  infinitely  less 
than  any  other  of  the  leading  belligerents,  cannot  pos- 
sibly afford  to  stand  before  the  world  as  the  nation 
determined  to  block  a permanent  peace  because  it,  alone, 
is  not  utterly  exhausted  by  war. 

A little  while  ago  the  Republican  leaders  were  loud 
in  their  denunciations  of  a Democratic  administration 
which  “let  England  and  France  fight  our  battles  for  us.” 
This  was  the  war  cry,  above  all,  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
those  who  followed  him.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  had 
Mr.  Roosevelt  lived,  he  would  have  had  much  patience 
with  the  men  who,  the  battle  won,  seem  utterly  to  have 
forgotten  their  one-time  enthusiasm  for  their  associates, 
and  who  now  denounce  the  League  of  Nations  as  an 
American  sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. Doubtless  he  would  have  advocated  a strong  armjf 
and  navy,  with  universal  military  training  back  of  them; 
but  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  wish  his  country  to 
rob  the  allies  of  their  just  reward  by  refusing  to  enter 
with  them  into  a joint  administration  of  the  world’s 
peace. 

Probably  the  Senate  will  argue  and  wrangle,  and 
waste  much  valuable  time,  but  in  the  end  it  will  shun  the 
terrible  responsibility  of  making  the  peace  inconclusive, 
and  will  ratify  the  treaty.  In  so  doing  it  will  fulfill 
the  easiest,  if  one  of  the  most  important,  functions  of  the 
new  Congress.  The  treaty  is  all  prepared;  the  Senate  is 
not  required  to  think  constructively,  but  merely  to  ap- 
prove what  has  been  done.  In  other  fields,  however, 
Congress  must  not  only  act,  but  think.  Above  all,  it 
must  keep  its  balance  between  a reactionary  conserva- 
tism which  would  deny  the  very  principles  in  the  name 
of  which  victory  has  been  won,  and  a reckless  playing 
with  the  fire  of  Socialism  which  might  kindle  the  whole 
structure  of  government. 

Those  who  have  been  elected  to  the  Sixty-Sixth  Con- 
gress seem  to  wear  with  pride  their  titles  of  Republican 
and  Democrat.  At  such  a time  the  brand  of  partisanship 
is  rather  a discredit  than  an  honour.  Every  senator  and 
congressman  who  really  comprehends  something  of  the 
enormous  responsibility  now  laid  on  him  should  insist 
that  he  merits  but  one  title:  American.  If  he  is  too  small- 
minded  or  cowardly  to  be  an  American  in  politics,  his 
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constituents  should  help  him  by  reminding  him  that  he 
represents,  not  a party,  but  a people. 

The  war  has  done  much  toward  eliminating  the 
hyphen  from  American  nationalism ; it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  return  of  peace  can  do  the  same  for  Ameri- 
can political  life.  The  Republican-American  and  the 
Democrat-American  and  the  Socialist-who-is-no-Ameri- 
can-at-all  are  as  much  a menace  as  the  German-American 
was,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  two  years  ago.  The  nation 
expects  more  of  the  Sixty-Sixth  Congress  than  of  any 
previous  legislature  in  its  history;  and  its  expectations 
can  be  realized  only  if  every  man  who  has  been  sent  by 
the  people  to  Congress  is  conscious  of  his  full  duty,  and 
is  willing  to  forget  partisanship  in  the  pride  of  serving 
his  whole  country. 

THE  REAL  PROBLEM  IN  CHINA 

The  recent  epidemic  of  Japanophobia,  incident  to  the 
peace  council’s  compromise  in  the  matter  of  Japan’s 
claims  to  the  former  German  concessions  in  Shantung, 
is  a new  illustration  of  the  American  public’s  singular 
and  persistent  misunderstanding  of  far  eastern  affairs. 

The  whole  problem  of  peace  in  the  Orient  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  center  in  an  imperialistic  effort  by 
Japan  to  undermine  the  sovereignty  of  its  huge  neigh- 
bor, China,  and  to  extend  its  island-bound  frontiers  far 
within  the  rich  Chinese  territories  geographically  nearest 
to  the  Mikado’s  original  kingdom.  The  remedy  is  as- 
sumed to  lie  simply  in  thwarting  Japan’s  alleged  inten- 
tions, or  in  literally  pushing  the  JajDanese  off  the  main- 
land of  Asia. 

These  suppositions  imply  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  course  of  events  in  China  throughout  the  past  cen- 
tury, an  exaggerated  and  ungenerous  conception  of 
Japan’s  ambitions,  and  a fatuous  blindness  to  the  fact 
that  the  major  evils  constituting  the  Chinese  problem  of 
today  were  inflicted  upon  the  helpless  colossus  of  the 
East  by  a jealous  concert  of  European  powers.  Japan 
is  but  a belated  newcomer  in  an  old  game  of  spoliation. 

There  are  whole  libraries  relating  the  story  of  the 
intercourse  between  Orient  and  Occident,  but  the  kernel 
of  the  enterprise  lies  in  the  single  phrase,  “commercial 
exploitation  at  the  point  of  the  sword.”  The  East  India 
Company  began  it  before  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  trade  monopoly  exercised  by  this  fabu- 
lous organization  was  enjoyed  until  1833,  when  Great 
Britain’s  commerce  with  the  East  was  put  on  an  open 
basis  under  government  protection.  France  came  into 
the  field,  and  then  Russia,  and  a race  for  concessions  and 
monopolies  began.  Great  Britain  was  forced  to  aban- 
don its  open  trade  policy,  and  the  era  of  the  “sphere 
of  influence”  was  inaugurated.  China  resisted  to  the 
utmost  of  its  feeble  abilities,  and  there  were  brief  and 
disastrous  wars.  The  “spheres  of  influence”  widened, 
treaty  ports  multiplied,  leased  territories  became  more 
numerous,  the  competition  in  trade  and  development  con- 
cessions increased.  The  result  was  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world-war,  less  than  a quarter  of  China’s 
imperial  patrimony  of  four  million  square  miles  remained 
outside  the  foreign  commercial  and  political  “spheres.” 

The  Chinese- Japanese  war  and  the  Boxer  rebellion 
reduced  the  last  pretensions  of  China  to  resistance,  and 
foreign  aggression  became  more  marked.  Germany, 
which  had  long  been  jealous  of  an  opportunity  to  take 
a share  in  the  loot,  found  a pretext  in  the  murder  of  a 
missionary  or  two,  and  seized  Kiao-chau,  a circle  of 
hinterland  surrounding  the  port  of  Tsingtau,  and  de- 
manded commercial,  railroad  and  mining  monopolies 
throughout  the  rich  province  of  Shantung,  a territory  of 
about  fifty-five  thousand  square  miles. 


Japan  was  brought  into  the  arena  by  the  southward 
encroachment  of  Russia,  and  the  war  that  resulted  gave 
Japan  the  power  to  take  a larger  share  of  the  Chinese 
spoil.  At  the  beginning  of  the  world-war  the  Mikado’s 
empire  included  Korea,  Formosa,  southern  Manchuria 
and  a “sphere”  in  the  province  of  Fukien,  opposite  For- 
mosa. Outside  of  Korea  and  the  former  island  posses- 
sion of  China,  Japan’s  area  of  influence  on  the  mainland, 
however,  did  not  comprise  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  square  miles,  or  slightly  more  than  four 
per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  former  Chinese  Empire. 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  economically  supreme  in 
Outer  Mongolia,  the  province  of  Chekiang,  and  in  three- 
quarters  of  Manchuria,  a total  of  a million  eight  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  or  forty-two  per  cent  of  China’s 
area.  Great  Britain  was  second  in  amount  of  territory 
under  her  control,  laying  claim  to  Tibet,  Szechuen, 
Kwantung  and  the  provinces  of  the  Yangtze  River  val- 
ley, slightly  over  a million  square  miles,  or  twenty-nine 
per  cent  of  all  the  former  imperial  domain  of  the 
Manchus.  The  “sphere”  of  France  comprised  less  than 
four  per  cent,  but  contained  the  rich  southern  province 
of  Yunnan. 

Japan  and  Germany,  latest  in  the  field,  continued 
longest  their  vigorous  sparring  for  further  loot.  Japan 
coveted  Germany’s  rich  concession,  and  lost  no  time  in 
fighting  for  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  European  war. 
The  world  was  given  the  impression  that  the  reclaimed 
district  would  in  all  respects  be  restored  to  China. 
Japan,  however,  still  is  inspired  by  the  imperial  cupidity 
taught  her  in  the  fierce  school  of  competition  conducted 
by  the  European  nations  during  the  past  century,  and  has 
prevailed  upon  the  peace  councils  to  retain  temporary 
possession  of  all  that  was  taken  from  Germany. 

The  United  States,  in  the  midst  of  this  long  spec- 
tacle, remained  aloof  except  in  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can individual  interests  and  in  the  championship  of  what 
has  become  the  “open  door”  policy.  To  this  principle 
all  the  European  nations  possessing  special  privileges, 
both  commercial  and  political,  have  given  tacit  assent, 
but  it  has  been  notorious  that  not  all  of  them  have  so. 
conducted  themselves  within  their  “spheres”  as  to  make 
the  “open  door”  policy  any  more  than  a name. 

China  is  none  the  worse  for  the  change  of  unwelcome 
guests  in  Shantung.  Its  danger  does  not  lie  there,  in 
spite  of  its  outcry,  but  in  a continuance  of  the  old  system 
that  has  brought  its  enfeebled  territorial  body  so  close 
to  complete  dismemberment.  The  League  of  Nations  has 
a task  here  that  will  require  all  of  its  most  nicely  ad- 
justed panaceas. 

The  magnitude  of  China’s  enthrallment  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  summary  of  the  demands  its  commis- 
sioners put  before  the  Peace  Conference,  and  from  this 
programme  may  be  seen,  also,  how  much  wider  is  China’s 
problem  than  is  believed  by  those  who  see  Japan  alone 
as  the  disturber  of  the  peace: 

Cancellation  of  all  treaty  provisions  with  foreign 
governments  that  grant  or  recognize  rights  tantamount 
to  “spheres  of  influence”  within  China’s  territories,  or 
any  monopolistic  privileges  that  cannot  be  available  to  all 
nations  under  the  most  favored  nation  clauses. 

Nationalization  and  international  neutralization  of  all 
railways  in  China’s  territories. 

Cancellation  of  all  monopolistic  mining  rights  ac- 
corded to  foreigners  or  foreign  nations  in  China,  and  of 
all  other  “concessions”  that  tend  to  limit  and  impair 
China’s  sovereignty  and  the  commercial  “open  door” 
policy. 

Relinquishment  of  all  leases  of  China’s  territories 
to  foreign  nations,  and  the  temporary  substitution  there- 
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for  of  international  control,  with  a proviso  that  they  will 
revert  fully  to  China  on  the  fulfillment  by  her  of  certain 
stipulations. 

Removal  of  all  foreign  troojjs  from  China’s  terri- 
tories except  those  provided  by  the  protocol  of  1901; 
these  to  be  also  withdrawn  on  the  fulfillment  by  China  of 
certain  stipulations. 

Removal  of  all  foreign  posts  and  telegraphs  from 
China,  and  foreign  supervision  over  the  Chinese  postal 
service  to  cease  on  the  fulfillment  by  China  of  certain 
stipulations. 

Establishment  of  a uniform  currency  system  in  China, 
to  be  supported  by  an  international  loan  under  condi- 
tions tending  to  a gradual  assumption  of  Chinese  control. 

Granting  of  complete  tariff  autonomy  to  China  under 
certain  specified  conditions  whereby  China’s  fiscal  admin- 
istration will  be  gradually  reformed. 

Abolition  of  extraterritoriality  in  China  within  a 
specified  time  and  on  the  fulfillment  by  China  of  certain 
stipulations. 

Consolidation  of  the  national  debts  of  China;  all 
outstanding  loans,  provincial  and  national,  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  a single  loan  or  series  of  loans  underwritten 
by  a financial  syndicate  under  international  supervision. 

Restoration  of  Chinese  local  administrative  autonomy 
in  all  parts  of  Chinese  territories  where  during  recent 
years  it  has  been  subordinated  to  foreign  authority. 

THE  PERILS  OF  SPELLBINDING 

Oratory  is  no  doubt  a great  gift,  and  those  who 
possess  and  exercise  it  are  justly  entitled  to  due  credit. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a privilege,  if  not  always  a pleasure, 
to  listen  to  one  who  is  able  to  carry  his  hearers  with 
him  in  his  flights  of  language,  and  if  only  one  can  be 
convinced  that  the  sincerity  and  the  sound  reasoning 
of  the  speaker  can  be  relied  upon  equally  with  his  obvi- 
ous gift  of  speech,  the  satisfaction  of  the  performance 
is  permanent. 

In  these  days,  however,  there  is  danger  that  the 
public  may  be  misled  into  confusing  sound  thinking  with 
brilliant  and  effective  talking,  to  the  detriment  of  sane 
and  logical  conclusions,  and  before  permitting  one’s  self 
to  be  quite  carried  away  by  the  power  of  the  gifted  spell- 
binder, it  would  be  well  to  give  some  sober  thought  to 
what  the  man  himself  stands  for,  what  he  has  done,  and 
what  his  splendid  and  glowing  periods  actually  signify. 

For  instance,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  by  name  the 
Reverend  James  Grattan  Mythen,  of  Baltimore,  recently 
“thrilled  an  audience’’  of  those  interested  in  what  is 
termed  “the  Irish  question.”  At  this  meeting  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  was  sung  and  two  hundred  Red  Cross 
nurses  appeared  in  uniform.  Such  a meeting  was,  of 
course,  harmless,  and  there  was  no  objection  to  singing 
the  national  anthem  or  parading  the  nurses,  but  when 
the  reverend  gentleman,  advertised  as  a lineal  descendant 
of  Grattan,  the  Irish  patriot,  declared  in  one  of  his 
thrilling  passages  that  “England  lost  her  war  against 
Germany,  but  America  won  hers.  And  today  in  Paris 
we  are  witnessing  the  spectacle  of  vanquished  England 
dictating  to  victorious  America  the  terms  of  the  peace 
treaty,”  the  reverend  gentleman  was  indulging  in  ora- 
torical license  which  was  quite  unjustified  by  the  facts. 

Furthermore,  when  he  stated  that  “the  hyphen  that 
stands  for  treachery,  rottenness  and  corruption  is  Anglo- 
Saxon,”  he  permitted  his  fine  flight  of  words  to  carry 
him  into  a gross  insult  to  one  of  the  allies  of  the  United 
States,  for  which  there  was  no  justification  whatever. 
Obviously  this  gifted  spellbinder,  although  he  undoubt- 
edly “thrilled  an  audience,”  was  incapable  of  discriminat- 


ing between  sense  and  sound,  or  between  truth  and 
fiction,  and  if  his  bishop  has  any  sense  of  clerical  de- 
cency and  propriety  and  the  authority  to  control  the 
actions  of  his  subordinate,  he  should  not  permit  him  to  go 
about  the  country  making  such  speeches. 

“The  Inter-Church  World  Movement  of  America”  is 
doubtless  a highly  important  and  very  desirable  thing. 
The  Bellman  questions,  however,  if,  as  one  of  its  elo- 
quent supporters  claims,  “it  is  the  greatest  epochal  thing 
in  history.”  This  seems  just  a trifle  extravagant,  con- 
sidering that  history  has  produced  some  rather  large 
epochs  since  it  started  in  business.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
without  in  the  least  detracting  from  the  high  and  mighty 
purpose  of  this  movement,  The  Bellman  is  just  a trifle 
disposed  to  distrust,  instinctively  perhajus,  the  wisdom 
of  the  guiding  hand  of  the  gentleman  who  is  billed  as 
the  leading  orator  in  the  galaxy  of  spellbinders  who  are 
engaged  in  giving  it  an  impetus. 

This  distrust  does  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  Colonel 
Raymond  Robins  is  charged  with  being  a socialist,  which 
is  indignantly  denied,  the  word  socialist  per  se  having 
no  special  meaning,  but  rather  because,  on  his  return 
from  Russia,  where  he  won  his  title  in  the  service  of  the 
Red  Cross,  he  was  outspoken  in  defense  of  Mr.  Lenine 
and  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Columns  might  here  be  reprinted  from  the  press  dis- 
patches of  last  March  to  define  Colonel  Raymond  Robins’ 
peculiar  position  on  this  subject;  how  he  was  disputed 
before  the  Senate  committee  by  one  Martusaine,  a Rus- 
sian peasant,  who  challenged  his  conclusions,  how  he 
was  answered  by  Madame  Breshkovskaya,  the  “Grand- 
mother of  the  Revolution,”  who  pronounced  his  state- 
ments calumnies  against  Russia,  how  he  took  issue  with 
Mr.  Francis,  the  American  ambassador,  and  the  mass  of 
testimony  which  he  offered  before  the  Senate  committee. 
The  following  Associated  Press  dispatch,  which  ap- 
peared some  days  after  these  various  articles  were  print- 
ed, will  perhaps  serve  to  summarize  Colonel  Raymond 
Robins’  remarkable  views  in  regard  to  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment. It  is  here  reprinted  exactly  as  it  appeared  in 
the  daily  press  of  that  date: 

“(By  Associated  Press)  New  York,  March  22. — 
Recognition  of  the  Lenine-Trotzky  government  by  the 
United  States  and  the  allies  was  urged  by  Colonel  Ray- 
mond Robins,  former  head  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
mission  to  Russia,  in  an  address  today  before  the  League 
of  Free  Nations  association. 

“Asserting  that  since  his  retirement  from  the  mission 
he  felt  no  longer  the  necessity  of  silence,  Colonel  Robins 
vigorously  defended  the  Bolshevik  leaders  and  criticized 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  them. 

“Colonel  Robins  said  he  had  found  that  the  soviets 
were  the  only  force  in  Russia  ‘who  could  get  something 
done  and  done  expeditiously.’  Defending  Lenine  and 
Trotzky,  he  said  they  would  not  have  signed  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  treaty  with  Germany  had  their  overtures  to  the 
allies  been  accepted.” 

There  is  no  question  that  Colonel  Raymond  Robins 
is  a magnificent  orator  and  a spellbinder  of  wonderful 
attainments,  who  can  hold  his  audience  enthralled  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time.  The  fact  that  he  has  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  Messrs.  Lenine  and  Trotzky 
and  their  alleged  government  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  he  is  not  perfectly  competent  eloquently,  forcefully 
and  lengthily  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  “Inter-Church 
World  Movement  of  America,”  yet  it  does  have  a tend- 
ency to  make  one  think  that  the  mind  of  an  American 
who  could  be  persuaded  to  indorse  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  mind  that  can  be  implicitly 
trusted  for  leadership. 
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The  vital  question  of  the  past 
week,  up  to  Wednesday,  May 
21,  has  been:  “Will  they  sign?” 
After  the  presentation  of  a con- 
siderable number  of  notes  ask- 
ing in  vain  for  modifications  of 
the  peace  terms  imposed  by  the 
allies,  the  German  delegates 
appear  to  have  given  up  the  task  of  frying  to  secure 
better  conditions,  and  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to 
the  German  government,  which,  in  turn,  seemed  inclined 
to  pass  the  responsibility  on.  to  the  peojole  through  a 
popular  vote. 

The  following  cabled  extracts  from  comments  sum- 
marize the  three  main  points  of  view  in  Germany:  re- 
jection, hopelessness  and  doubt.  The  first  is  from  Herr 
Scheidemann’s  address  to  the  German  national  chamber: 

“To  keep  our  nation  alive — that  and  nothing  else — is 
our  duty.  We  are  pursuing  no  nationalistic  dreams.  No 
questions  of  prestige  and  no  thirst  for  power  have  a part 
in  our  deliberations.  Bare  life  is  what  we  must  have  for 
our  land  and  nation  today  while  every  one  feels  a throt- 
tling hand  at  his  throat. 

“Let  us  speak  without  tactical  considerations.  The 
thing  which  is  at  the  basis  of  our  discussion  is  this  thick 
volume  in  which  one  hundred  sentences  begin  ‘Germany 
renounces.’  This  dreadful  and  murderous  volume  by 
which  confession  of  our  own  unworthiness,  our  consent 
to  pitiless  disruption,  our  agreement  to  helotry  and  slav- 
ery, are  to  be  extorted — this  book  must  not  become  the 
future  code  of  law.” 


The  second  is  from  Vorwarts: 

“We  must  proclaim  loudly  that  we  are  nothing  but 
an  entente-owned  colony.  We  must  declare  it  is  not  left 
to  our  choice  whether  we  wish  to  accept  or  reject.  Be- 
cause you  have  means  to  compel  even  worse,  we  shall 
sign,  but  only  with  the  reservation  that  the  unreal  condi- 
tions must  end  immediately.  Germany  is  your  colony; 
now  appoint  your  governor,  for  the  German  government 
and  parliaments  have  ceased  to  exist.  Both  must  resign 
immediately.  Then  the  true  character  of  the  treaty  will 
be  revealed,  and  the  entente,  as  its  own  executor,  will 
realize  our  bankruptcy.” 

The  third  is  from  Die  Freiheit: 

“It  would  mean  abrupt  physical  destruction  if  the 
peace  were  rejected  and  the  state  of  war  continued. 
After  a few  weeks  of  fruitless  resistance,  which  would 
cost  many  lives,  we  must  capitulate.  It  has  been  threat- 
ened that  Germany  would  throw  herself  into  Bolshevism, 
and  that  at  the  moment  when  the  Russian  Bolsheviki 
are  about  to  make  peace  with  the  entente.  Anyway,  Bol- 
shevism will  lose  its  terror  if  it  serves  merely  as  a dis- 
guise. Its  effect  will  simply  be  that  of  a dog  in  a lion’s 
skin.” 


THE  TRANSATLANTIC  AIR  RACE 

An  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  air  navigation 
was  written  during  the  past  week  in  attempts  by  British 
and  American  aviators  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  For  the 
British  the  effort  met  disaster,  but  the  Americans,  up  to 
the  last  leg  of  their  course,  from  the  Azores  to  Portugal, 
attained  a notable  success. 

For  several  weeks,  two  British  aviators,  Frederick 
P.  Raynham  and  Harry  Hawker,  the  latter  an  Austral- 


ian, had  been  waiting  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  for 
weather  favoring  a “take  off”  on  a direct  flight  to  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland.  The  American  navy,  in  the 
meantime,  had  been  perfecting  an  organized  undertaking 
with  a trio  of  gigantic  seaplanes  equipped  with  Liberty 
engines,  and  a dirigible.  It  appeared  that  the  British, 
through  the  speed  of  their  preparations,  might  carry  off 
the  laurels  as  well  as  the  large  stakes,  which  included 
a prize  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  offered  by  the  London 
Daily  Mail. 

Continuous  bad  weather,  however,  delayed  the  British 
fliers  until  the  American  planes  had  reached  Newfound- 
land on  the  first  leg  of  their  course,  which  was  to  be 
from  thence  to  the  Azores,  to  Portugal,  and  eventually 
to  Plymouth,  England.  The  C-5,  a dirigible,  which  suc- 
cessfully flew  to  Newfoundland,  got  away  without  its 
crew,  during  a windstorm,  and  was  lost  at  sea.  The 
heavier-than-air  machines,  NC-1,  NC-3  and  NC-4, 
“hopped  off”  together  about  six  o’clock  on  the  evening 
of  May  16,  from  Trepassy  Bay,  pursuing  a course  lined 
as  far  as  the  Azores  with  vessels  of  the  United  States 
navy  posted  at  intervals  of  fifty  miles.  Each  machine 
carried  a crew  of  five  men,  the  total  weight,  fully 
equipped  and  with  fuel  on  board,  being  twenty-eight 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds. 

The  NC-4,  which  had  been  styled  a “lame  duck” 
because  of  mishaps  that  delayed  its  flight  to  Newfound- 
land, led  the  race,  and  arrived  at  Horta,  in  the  Azores, 
after  a cruise  of  fifteen  hours  and  thirteen  minutes,  the 
average  speed  being  approximately  eighty  miles  an  hour. 
The  pilot,  Lieutenant-Commander  A.  C.  Read,  was  com- 
pelled to  alight  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  a short  distance 
from  Horta,  by  a fog,  rising  again  and  continuing  the 
flight  after  getting  his  bearings.  This  fog  spoiled  the 
luck  of  the  other  two  machines,  which  were  forced  down, 
the  NC-1,  under  the- command  of  Lieutenant-Commander 
P.  N.  L.  Bellinger,  being  badly  damaged;  after  its  crew 
had  been  rescued  by  a passing  steamer,  an  attempt  to 
tow  it  to  port  failed.  The  NC-3  rode  out  a ninety-mile 
gale,  and,  after  being  almost  given  up  as  lost  by  the  fleet 
of  destroyers  searching  for  it,  taxied  into  Ponta  Delgada, 
the  Azores  base,  sixty  hours  later.  The  pilot,  Com- 
mander J.  H.  Towers,  found  his  craft  too  badly  dam- 
aged, however,  to  continue  the  flight. 

The  course  from  Trepassy  Bay  to  Horta,  the  route  of 
the  NC-4,  is  1,369  land  miles,  and  from  thence  to  Ponta 
Delgada  it  is  171  miles.  The  NC-4  flew  oyer  this  short 
leg  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  and  Lieutenant-Commander 
Read  expected,  before  the  end  of  this  week,  to  reach 
Lisbon,  a distance  of  about  nine  hundred  miles. 

The  British  aviators,  impatient  over  the  American 
successes,  determined  meanwhile  to  “hop  off”  in  spite 
of  imperfect  weather  conditions,  and  Harry  Hawker  got 
away  to  an  uncertain  fate  on  the  afternoon  of  May  18. 
Frederick  P.  Raynham’s  machine  wras  wrecked  on  the 
take  off.  Great  Britain  was  filled  with  rumors  of  Hawk- 
er’s safe  arrival  on  the  following  day,  but  his  slim  sport- 
ing chance  in  a Sopwith  land  machine  proved  to  have 
cost  him  his  life,  probably  not  far  from  the  shores  of 
Newfoundland. 

As  a result  of  the  Americans’  achievement,  navy  offi- 
cials have  announced  their  conviction  that  a non-stop 
transatlantic  flight  is  possible  with  navy  planes  of  a 
larger  type.  The  Liberty  motor  has  again  proved  its 
worth,  and  American  seaplane  construction  has  been  vin- 
dicated through  the  performances  of  the  three  “Nancies” 
both  in  the  air  and  in  trying  situations  on  the  water. 
Possibilities  of  the  eventual  commercial  use  of  airplanes 
in  crossing  the  Atlantic  are  considered  to  have  been 
demonstrated. 
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Which  would  you  prefer,  Mr. 
Literary  Person:  to  sell  your 
wares  like  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers, so  that  your  income  was 
(almost)  as  good  as  that  of  a 
prosperous  business  man ; or  be 
a Leonard  Merrick,  never  a “best  seller,”  but  with  an 
announced  edition  of  your  books  specially  introduced, 
each  and  all,  by  the  most  distinguished  of  your  contem- 
porary authors,  such  as  Barrie,  Locke,  Galsworthy, 
Wells,  Chesterton,  and  others  of  that  kidney? 

This  is  what  is  happening  to  Mr.  Merrick,  the  first 
volume  in  the  list,  “Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth”  (if 
you  haven’t  read  it,  you  have  a rare  delight  ahead)  being 
just  out,  with  Sir  James  Barrie  the  introducer.  And  we 
are  told  that  the  idea  of  the  edition  came  from  the  fellow- 
authors  themselves.  Perhaps  no  literary  man  in  the  past 
has  had  just  such  a compliment  paid  him. 

Truly,  the  question  I posit  is  a poser.  Money,  if  the 
root  of  all  evil,  is  also,  as  Bernard  Shaw  has  taken  pains 
to  tell  us,  the  greatest  of  all  boons  to  society  or  the  indi- 
vidual. Most  of  us  are  willing  to  run  the  risks  incidental 
to  being  rich.  He  who  rejects  a fortune  is  indeed  a 
rara  avis ; likely,  like  Dundreary’s  bird,  “to  flock  all  by 
himself  in  a corner.”  On  the  other  hand,  to  be  recog- 
nized thus  by  one’s  peers  must  certainly  be  among  the 
most  esoteric  of  all  satisfactions.  “I  follow  a better 
god,  money,”  quoth  the  debonair  Stevenson,  writing  to  a 
friend  of  his  professional  aims— or  words  to  that  effect. 
“I  hate  the  vulgar  crowd,”  cries  a man  like  Flaubert, 
and,  as  result,  his  literary  income  would  not  have  kept 
him  in  cigarettes.  A Merrick  thus  authenticated  by  his 
co-masters  must  have  the  peace  that  passeth  under- 
standing; nevertheless,  the  peace  within  does  not  pay 
the  rent. 

What  is  your  choice,  riches  or  reputation?  Will  you 
consort  with  Dives,  or  be  of  the  Grub  Street  crew  who 
lie  abed  while  their  one  change  of  linen  is  at  the  wash? 
A chapter  in  the  history  of  letters  at  once  piquant,  pic- 
turesque and  painful  can  be  written  concerning  the 
struggle  of  creative  souls  with  poverty  on  their  rugged 
road  to  fame. 


But  is  this  a true  dilemma?  Is  it  inevitable  that  a 
bank  account  and  artistry  are  mutually  exclusive?  Must 
you  be  poor  to  be  a poet,  and  indigent  to  have  genius? 

Literary  history  shows  some  rather  confusing  con- 
tradictions. Cases  there  are  where  merit  and  mob- 
approval  go  hand  in  hand.  Tennyson,  for  example,  was 
for  a generation  beyond  all  cavil  the  major  English  bard 
by  critical  appraisal;  but  also  of  such  wide  vogue,  so 
truly  a popular  bard,  that  he  was  always  paid  hand- 
somely for  his  work,  and  died  rich,  for  his  day.  I believe 
it  true  that  for  a short  lyric  by  him  in  his  latest  years 
secured  by  the  Youth’s  Companion,  he  received  five  thou- 
sand dollars;  it  reads  like  a fairy  story — but  then,  the 
Boston  paper  runs  to  that  sort  of  wares.  Also,  in  our 
own  time,  Kipling  has  held  steadily  for  a quarter  century 
the  commendation  of  the  elect  and  the  general  acclaim 
of  those  who  read  as  they  run. 

But  this  is  only  the  cheerful  side  of  the  coin;  on  the 
obverse,  there  is  another  picture.  Keats  and  Browning 


were  both  obscure,  the  one  to  his  death,  the  other  to  mid- 
dle age.  The  young  Browning  bought  one  day  at  a 
second-hand  bookstall  a copy  of  Shelley  when  that  bard 
had  been  dead  several  years ; and  had  much  difficulty  in 
finding  out  anything  from  the  London  book  sellers  about 
a poet  whom  he  was  to  hail  as  the  Sun  Treader  and  from 
whom  he  received  his  first  great  impulse  to  be  himself 
poetical.  So  short  at  that  time  seemed  Shelley’s  remem- 
brance among  the  children  of  men.  Our  own  Poe  hawked 
his  wares  for  next  to  nothing  and  had  a fearful  struggle 
to  subsist  by  literature.  And  we  all  know  what  a pit- 
tance Milton  was  paid  for  “Paradise  Lost”;  the  twenty- 
five  dollars  which  would  now  mean  underpay  for  a poem 
occupying  one  page  of  any  good  magazine,  even  if  the 
writer  had  no  particular  standing.  Herbert  Spencer 
would  have  given  up  finishing  his  “Synthetic  Philoso- 
phy,” tired  by  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  expenses  of 
an  unsellable  work,  had  not  a generous  fellow-man-of- 
letters  advanced  money  for  the  completion  of  the  task. 

Conrad,  towering  man  of  gift  among  current  fiction- 
makers,  for  years  had  the  scantiest  audience,  and  presum- 
ably a proportionate  financial  return.  And  as  for  the 
late  Henry  James,  nomen  honorabile  among  those  who 
have  lived  in  the  “ivory  tower”  and  none  the  less  loved 
the  physiognomy  of  life,  it  makes  one  shudder  to  imagine 
how  limited  must  have  been  the  income  derived  from 
his  masterpieces. 

It  will  be  seen  a puzzling  incongruity  is  here.  The 
artist  may  make  money,  but  more  often  does  not.  And 
the  Philistine  pseudo-author — one  remains  too  polite  to 
name  names — so  often  is  in  the  Croesus  class  as  really  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  way  to  succeed  in  letters  is  not 
to  aim  at  stars  or  be  able  to  command  starry  moods. 

But,  somehow  or  other,  in  a broad  survey,  it  may  be 
perceived  that  Time  is  a mighty  leveler,  and  that  the 
years  establish  an  equilibrium.  The  first-class  man  who 
is  overlooked  today  becomes  the  serene  classic  of  a more 
or  less  distant  tomorrow;  while  the  writer  whose  super- 
ficial appeal  and  ad  captandum  methods  get  the  inevi- 
table quick  return,  rapidly  dwindles  into  a permanent 
extinction.  This  kind  of  revenge,  at  least,  the  true 
craftsman  secures.  It  may  seem  cold  comfort  at  the  time 
that  he  goes  shabbily  clad,  but  it  evens  up  things  in  a 
sense,  and  sometimes  the  heirs  and  assigns  are  bene- 
ficiaries. It  is  at  least  a pleasing  thought  that,  in  the  end, 
however  long  deferred,  art  does  come  into  its  own  of 
recognition.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  marshal  literary 
facts  to  disprove  that  assertion. 

The  moral  is  that  the  literary  son  of  genius  must  for 
his  own  sake  remain  the  spokesman  of  his  race,  and  of 
humanity.  Let  him  by  all  means  have  all  possible 
artistry,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  losing  that  human 
touch  which,  after  all,  is  the  best  of  his  credentials,  the 
surest  preservative  of  reputation.  Exquisite  craftsmen 
may  win  and  keep  the  smaller  audience;  but  to  win  and 
keep  that  wider  fame  that  marks  the  world-figures,  both 
art  and  humanity  are  necessary,  and  the  major  names 
prove  it:  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Moliere, 
Cervantes.  Great  artists  they  are,  but  more  than  that: 
great  spirits,  speaking  for  the  countless  millions  of 
brother-souls  who  have  lived  and  suffered  as  they  have, 
but  lack  the  magic  way  of  telling  about  it  with  which  they 
were  dowered.  In  the  long  reaches  of  time,  and  quite 
irrespective  of  national  boundaries,  a few  and  only  a few 
are  of  this  sort;  and  of  them  it  may  be  said,  reputation 
and  reward,  money  as  well  as  mastership,  since  money 
is  most  often  the  world’s  quick  way  of  expressing  appre- 
ciation, comes  to  them  as  part  of  the  return  in  gratitude 
which  all  who  feel  their  influence  would  fain  contribute. 

Richard  Burton. 
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“WELCOME  HOME” 

Not  even  his  mother  would 
have  called  Bob  Streeter  hand- 
some. Indeed,  the  nearest  Bob 
had  ever  come  to  a compliment 
was  the  day  he  had  met  his 
Uncle  Bob  for  the  first  time. 
The  old  man  had  gazed  long 
and  hard  at  his  young  namesake,  then: 

“Well,  I seen  worse-lookin’  boys,”  he  had  said. 

When  her  boy  donned  khaki,  Mrs.  Streeter  opined 
that  Bob  would  certainly  look  elegant  in  a uniform.  But, 
somehow,  he  didn’t.  To  begin  with,  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  fit.  The  coat  bulged  where  it  should  have 
been  snug;  there  were  several  inches  of  good  material 
wasted  on  the  sleeves  that  might  have  been  used  to  ad- 
vantage at  the  waistline.  Then  his  shoes  were  never 
quite  right  and  he  wore  his  leggins  as  if  he  expected 
them  to  fall  off  at  any  moment.  No,  everything  consid- 
ered, Bob  Streeter,  private,  U.S.A.,  was  as  far  from  being 
ornamental  as  the  Bob  Streeter  of  Blue  Bank,  North 
Dakota,  who  had  once  driven  the  Gold  Star  delivery 
between  Blue  Bank  and  Hods  Creek. 

Now,  as  he  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Loritania,  and 
watched  the  Statue  of  Liberty  assume  more  definite  out- 
lines, there  was  no  aroma  of  the  hero  about  him.  The 
wind  was  whipping  across  the  harbor,  and  the  sky- 
scrapers, reaching  up  into  the  gray  spaces,  seemed  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  blown  away  upon  its  mighty 
crest.  The  deck  of  the  ship  was  crowded  with  returning 
doughboys,  many  of  them  natives  of  the  city  before  them, 
and,  although  Bob’s  acquaintance  with  New  York  was 
not  an  intimate  affair,  he  experienced  a thrill  at  sight  of 
its  brave  peaks  and  ambitious  towers.  But  his  heart 
leaped  out  in  expectation  of  that  other  homecoming — the 
first  glimpse  of  the  red  railroad  station,  with  its  well- 
kept  lawn  and  the  name  “Blue  Bank”  done  in  white- 
washed cobblestones  in  the  center  of  it.  Now  that  it  was 
over,  he  longed  to  take  up  the  thread  of  his  life  where  he 
had  dropped  it.  His  cosmopolitan  experiences  had  not 
made  much  of  a dent  in  Bob’s  nature.  Travelling,  he 
soliloquized,  was  doubtless  very  fine,  but  not  nearly  so 
comfortable  or  reliable  as  a peaceful  berth  in  Blue  Bank, 
where  folks  still  had  dumplings  in  their  stew  and  buggy- 
riding remained  the  most  popular  Sunday  afternoon 
diversion. 

Bob  had  not  been  a particularly  good  sailor,  and 
when  at  last  the  boat  disgorged  its  load  and  the  boys 
staggered  down  the  gangplank,  he  was  shivering,  red- 
nosed  and  miserable.  In  all  that  waiting,  vociferous 
throng  on  the  dock  there  was  no  familiar  face  to  lighten 
with  recognition  at  sight  of  him.  Of  course  he  had  known 
there  would  not  be,  and  yet  other  members  of  his  com- 
pany— friendless  like  himself- — were  being  hailed  quite 
boldly  by  pretty  girls  with  flags  in  their  hands: 

“H’lo,  Buddy !” 

“Welcome  to  our  city!” 

Hi!  How  did  you  like  the  mamselles  in  Paris?” 

But  Bob  was  not  the  sort  of  boy  to  be  hailed  by 
pretty  girls.  His  somewhat  cadaverous  face  and  his 
smallish  eyes  nondescript  in  color;  his  close-cropped 
sandy  hair  and  the  ill-fitting  suit  did  not  visualize  the 
returning  hero.  He  did  possess  a thin-lipped  mouth  that 


bespoke  strength  and  determination,  and  his  face  could 
twinkle  and  crease  into  a most  contagious  grin,  but  these 
meager  charms  were  not  evident  as  lie  wound  his  solitary 
way  through  the  crowd  and  entrained  for  camp. 

As  his  company  had  fondly  hoped  to  be  demobilized 
at  once,  it  was  with  keen  disappointment  that  they 
learned  of  a change  of  plans  which  was  to  keep  them 
indefinitely  in  cantonments. 

Gee  Whizzlecat!”  ejaculated  Bob,  forlornly,  from 
the  edge  of  his  cot  on  the  night  when  the  news  was  con- 
firmed. A blue-eyed  son  of  Erin  pulling  off  his  shoes  at 
the  next  bunk  threw  him  a comforting  word. 

“Cheer  up.  Bo!  Ye’re  near  New  York,  and  this  is 
some  town  to  be  a prisoner  in!  Shure  an’  ye  oughta  be 
glad ! Why,  boy,  it’s  a privilege  ye’ve  had  conferred 
on  ye !” 

“Perhaps !”  grunted  Bob,  “but  I don’t  know  a blamed 
soul  in  this  burg.” 

“Pooh!”  laughed  the  other.  “Ye  don’t  have  to  know 
any  one  here !” 

Bob  stooped  to  unlace  the  troublesome  leggins. 

“Perhaps  not,”  he  observed  dryly,  “but  I like  to 
know  folks  before  I can  have  a good  time.” 

“Well,”  suggested  the  other,  “there’s  the  two  ‘Y’s’ 
and  Moses  knows  what  not,  ready  to  give  ye  the  glad 
hand.  And  how  about  all  these  dames  with  limmysines 
that  are  always  willin’  to  entertain  us  lads  ?” 

“Huh!”  said  Bob  wistfully,  “I  see  ’em  around,  all 
right,  but  none  of  ’em  seem  hankering  to  take  me  home 
in  their  automobile.” 

And  it  was  quite  true.  Kindly  intentioned  though 
they  were,  the  lady  bountifuls  unconsciously  showered 
their  favors  upon  more  romantic  appearing  specimens  of 
the  genus  khaki.  At  the  “Y”  and  other  places  of  enter- 
tainment, Bob’s  reticent  unattractiveness  was  sure  to 
doom  him  to  obscurity.  And,  so  after  his  first  few  discon- 
solate days  on  home  soil,  in  a fit  of  desperation  he  took 
a twenty-four  hour  leave  and  an  electric  train  simultane- 
ously, and  arrived  in  the  metropolis  an  hour  later. 

It  was  a crisp  winter  day.  The  streets  were  flag 
draped,  banners  waved,  windows  displayed  gay  red  and 
white  placards  bearing  the  words  “Welcome  Home”  con- 
spicuously upon  them.  Everywhere  the  spirit  of  victory 
and  patriotism  pervaded.  Bob  found  his  way  to  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  joined  the  multitude  parading  its  sidewalks. 
People  bumped  and  jostled  him,  voices  shouted  in  his 
ears — and  yet  never  in  his  life  had  he  felt  more  alone. 
Once  he  passed  a group  of  boys  dressed  like  himself,  but 
with  sundry  artificial  additions  to  their  accouterment — 
such  as  crutches,  canes  and  bandages. 

“Huh!  And  I wasn’t  even  wounded,”  he  reflected 
bitterly. 

Now  as  Bob  was  swept  aimlessly  along  by  this  human 
stream  his  mind  began  to  travel  along  curious  and  unfre- 
quented channels.  Blue  Bank  with  its  cobblestoned  wel- 
come seemed  very  far  away,  indeed,  and  the  city  cold 
and  unfeeling  as  the  granite  edifice  he  was  passing.  Sud- 
denly his  grievances  loomed  black  and  gloomy  before  him 
and  he  swung  down  toward  lower  Fifth  Avenue,  his  self- 
pity  engulfing  him. 

“Welcome  Home!”  he  sneered  at  sight  of  one  of  these 
gay  banners  displayed  in  the  window  of  a corner  fruit- 
shop,  and  then  suddenly  his  discontent  crystallized  into 
action.  He  turned  and  entered  the  little  shop.  A smil- 
ing Italian  came  forward. 

“Say,”  said  Bob,  pointing  to  the  red  and  white  sign, 
“do  you  mean  that?” 

“Welcome  home !”  the  little  dark  man  grinned.  “Sure 
we  meena  the  welcome  home.  One  gooda  fine  welcome 
for  soldier  who  come  back.” 
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“Well,  I’m  one  of  them,”  announced  Bob,  shortly. 
“Gimme  an  apple  and  a couple  of  bananas !” 

The  little  man  grinned  again,  and  hurried  to  serve 
this  eccentric  customer.  Bob  leisurely  pocketed  the  ba- 
nanas, and  began  to  munch  the  apple. 

“Fif-a-teen  cent!”  smiled  the  Italian. 

“What’s  that!”  cried  Bob  in  mock  astonishment. 
“Fifteen  cents!  Why,  I said  gimme  that!  This  is  your 
‘welcome  home,’  you  see,”  and  he  swung  out  of  the  store 
and  down  the  street  leaving  the  fruiterer  gesticulating 
helplessly. 

Eyes  shooting  little  sparks  of  excitement,  he  had  not 
traversed  many  blocks  when  once  more  he  caught  sight 
of  the  friendly  words  welcoming  him  home  in  neat  black 
letters  on  a background  of  snowy  white.  This  time  the 
sign  hung  in  the  tempting  window  of  a confectioner’s 
shop.  He  stopped,  staring  at  it  fiercely. 

“Another !”  he  said.  “Well,  we’ll  see !”  and  the  next 
instant  he  was  striding  into  the  store  and  up  to  the  marble 
soda  fountain  with  its  sweetish  odors  and  sticky  re- 
minders of  sodas  gone  before. 

“Gimme  a chocolate  soda!”  demanded  Bob  shortly, 
and  lifted  bold  eyes. 

The  girl  behind  the  counter  had  already  started  to 
fill  his  order  and  Bob  kept  his  eyes  upon  her  face,  for- 
getting himself  for  the  moment  in  contemplating  her. 

She  was  a thin  little  thing  of  nineteen,  perhaps,  with 
a cluster  of  freckles  upon  her  tilted  nose.  Her  eyes  were 
large  and  brown,  and  her  hair  a wavy  aurora  of  bronze. 
She  would  have  been  quite  a beauty,  but  for  the  purplish 
lines  underlying  her  eyes  and  the  sallow  complexion  of 
the  air-starved. 

Bob  came  to  himself  with  a little  start  when  she  set 
his  soda  before  him. 

“Oh,  thanks !”  he  said,  suddenly  remembering  his 
grievance.  “Eh?  What  did  you  say?” 

“Please  get  your  soda  check  at  the  cashier’s  desk.” 
Bob  gulped  a cool  spoonful. 

“I  said  gimme,”  he  said.  “Let  the  fellow  who  owns 
this  joint  pay  for  it — him  that  hung  the  welcome  sign  in 
the  window.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  said,  “that  sign  is  meant  for  you!” 
“Sure,”  he  said  calmly,  “that’s  why  I’m  having  a 
soda  on  the  professor  who  runs  this  place.” 

“Oh !”  she  faltered,  still  uncertain  whether  he  was 
joking.  “I  guess  he’d  like  to  treat,  all  right — but  he’s 
never  here.” 

“All  right,”  agreed  Bob,  drinking  stoically,  ‘‘just 
charge  it  up  to  him,  then.” 

The  girl  hesitated,  the  smile  leaving  her  lips,  a sug- 
gestion of  dismay  coming  into  her  eyes. 

“You  mean  it?”  she  asked  in  a small  voice.  “Haven’t 
you  got  a dime  then?  I — I have  to  have  the  soda  check !” 
Bob  drank  sullenly — a bit  shamefacedly.  Another 
customer  arrived  and  the  girl  was  forced  to  leave  his  end 
of  the  counter,  but  she  threw  back  little  anxious  glances, 
and  presently  came  hurrying  toward  him  again. 

“Say,”  she  began,  shyly  leaning  quickly  toward  him. 
“If  you — if  you  haven’t  got  a dime — why — I’ll  pay  for 
your  soda  check!” 

Before  he  could  speak,  she  had  laid  a sticky  dime 
before  him  and  withdrawn  her  hand.  “It’ll  be  my  wel- 
come home  to  you !” 

The  red  mounted  slowly  until  his  face  and  ears 
glowed  and  flamed  into  a crimson  banner  of  shame.  He 
could  not  raise  his  eyes  to  meet  the  simple  generosity  in 
hers.  He  rose,  pushing  the  coin  across  the  counter. 

“Huh !”  he  mumbled  thickly.  “I  was  only  kiddin’ — 
what  d’v’  think !” 

It  took  him  less  than  a minute  to  get  across  to  the 
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cashier’s  desk  and  back  again.  He  flung  two  red  checks 
on  the  marble  before  her. 

“Here !”  he  said  grandly.  “Gimme  another — please !” 
With  a quick  little  breath  of  relief,  the  girl  picked 
up  the  checks. 

“Say,  I’m  sorry  if  I was  fresh,”  he  said  contritely. 

She  set  the  glass  before  him,  and  over  its  foamy  sur- 
face their  eyes  met. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  she  said  with  prim  gracious- 
ness, “I  guess  you  didn’t  mean  anything.” 

“Well,”  began  Bob,  the  inherent  honesty  in  him  irri- 
tatingly insistent.  “I  did — to  tell  you  the  truth.  I was 
just  blamed  mad — coming  back  to  the  old  U.  S.  after 
fourteen  months  and  then  having  to  stick  around  this 
town  where  them’s  the  only  kind  of  welcomes  a guy  like 
me  gets.” 

He  pointed  to  the  sign  hanging  innocently  in  the 
window.  The  girl’s  eyes  followed  his  glance,  her  face 
full  of  sympathy,  her  eyes  soft  and  compassionate. 

“I  guess  that  must  be  hard,”  she  said  softly,  “with 
you  just  back  from  the  terrible  war!” 

“Yell!  Just  back,”  explained  Bob,  indifferently. 
“Just  back — my!”  She  was  seeing  him  on  the  bat- 
tlefield amid  the  deafening  roar  of  cannon  and  exploding 
shells.  A gun  was  in  his  hands  and  he  was  leaping  for- 
ward into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy. 

“Oh !”  she  said  breathlessly.  “And  you  weren’t  even 
wounded !” 

“Nope !” 

“How  wonderful !”  she  exclaimed.  “And  how  glad 
all  your  folks  and — and  your  sweetheart  must  be !” 

“Huh !”  explained  Bob,  quite  unaware  that  he  had 
swallowed  her  timid  bait.  “I  haven’t  got  a sweetheart.” 
“Oh!”  she  said  faintly.  “And  don’t  you  know  any- 
body at  all  in  New  York?” 

“Not  one  soul,”  said  Bob,  looking  hard  at  the  soft 
little  face,  “except  you — if  you’ll  let  me !” 

Her  hands  fluttered  uncertainly  about  the  glass  and 
spoon  he  had  just  pushed  from  him. 

“Please!”  he  urged  eagerly.  “You  can  tell  I don’t 
mean  to  be  fresh.  What  d’y’  say !” 

Bob’s  paucity  of  charms  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Certainly  he  was  not  the  young  Apollo  of  every 
young  girl’s  dreams,  but  there  was  something  in  the 
expression  of  his  face  and  eyes  as  he  pleaded  for  this 
crumb  of  solace  that  spoke  louder  to  the  little  soda  clerk 
than  a Roman  nose  and  a cleft  chin  could  have  done. 
For  a moment  their  gaze  held,  then  she  said,  tugging 
shyly  at  the  lace  on  her  apron  strings: 

“I’ll  be  through  here  at  six,  and  my  name  is  Mills — 
Sally  Mills !” 

He  drew  a long  exuberant  breath,  his  face  beaming. 
“And  mine’s  Bob  Streeter.  Pleased  to  meet  you. 
Miss  Mills,  or  as  we  say  in  French — charmed,  mam- 
selle !” 

His  hand  closed  over  hers  in  the  age-old  fashion. 
“Welcome  home,  Mr.  Streeter!”  said  Miss  Mills 
primly. 

It  was  lucky  for  Sally  Mills  that  the  hour  was  not 
a busy  one  at  the  confectioner’s,  or  she  might  have  been 
in  imminent  danger  of  losing  her  job.  As  it  was,  the 
intervening  hour  before  they  saw  each  other  again  seemed 
interminable.  It  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  Sally 
emerged  from  the  store,  her  throat  throbbing,  her  eye- 
lids aquiver.  Her  lips  parted  in  a tremulous  smile  as 
Bob  hurried  forward. 

“Evening,  Miss  Mills,”  he  said  easily,  “how’s  all 
the  folks?” 

She  laughed  and  let  him  take  her  arm. 

“I  guess  I really  oughta  take  you  to  meet  my  folks,” 
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she  said,  “but  they’re  really  not  mine,  you  see.  I have 
a stepmother  and — ” 

“Want  to  lug  me  along  and  present  me  all  formal 
and  correct?” 

Sally’s  mind  flew  to  the  cluttered  Harlem  flat  with 
its  aroma  of  many  meals  and  the  bedlam  of  her  small 
half-brothers  and  sisters,  the  raucous  voice  of  her  step- 
mother, the  unconcealed  humiliation  in  her  father’s 
eyes — 

“I  don’t  believe  they’ll  miss  me — or  worry;  and  it’s 
so  far,”  she  said  lightly. 

Something  in  her  manner  gave  him  a hint  of  what 
she  was  thinking,  and  he  hastened  to  change  the  subject. 

“Well,  where  are  you  going  to  take  me?”  he  cried. 
“I  haven’t  even  seen  Grant’s  Tomb!” 

“Oh !”  she  exclaimed.  “A  bus  ride,  of  course !” 

They  hailed  one,  and  climbed  upon  its  roof.  The 
city  flowed  past  them,  and  gradually  all  sense  of  strange- 
ness left  them.  Youth — even  tired,  disillusioned  youth 
like  Sally  Mills’s,  even  blunt,  unattractive  youth  like  Bob 
Streeter’s — will  come  into  its  heritage. 

To  this  unconscious  pair  the  immemorial  miracle  was 
happening.  Sally’s  eyes  lost 
their  wistfulness,  Sam’s  face 
crinkled  and  creased  and  per- 
formed its  one  charming  accom- 
plishment — that  contagious 
grin.  They  watched  the  lights 
blinking  down  from  the  Pali- 
sades and  reflected  in  the  mir- 
ror of  the  Hudson,  then  they 
came  back  to  town  and  sat 
facing  each  other  over  a shiny- 
topped  table  laden  with  such 
rare  dainties  as  buckwheat 
cakes  and  country  sausages. 

“Gosh!”  sighed  Bob  volu- 
minously. “This  is  something 
like !” 

The  girl  smiled  across  at 
him.  He  leaned  toward  her, 
his  face  suddenly  serious. 

“Say,”  he  began,  “are  you 
doing  all  this  for  me  just  be- 
cause I’m  a — I’m  a soldier,  and 
you’re  sorry  for  me?” 

“Oh,”  she  teased,  gayly,  “I 
want  to  do  my  bit  for  our  returning  heroes !” 

“Heroes!”  he  sneered.  “And  do  you  believe  I’m  one 
— is  that  it?” 

“Certainly!  And  you’re  awfully  modest  for  a man 
who  has  been  through  all  that  you  must  have  been 
through  over  there.” 

Bob  creased  and  recreased  his  coarse  napkin,  his  face 
troubled  and  miserable.  Then  he  leaned  toward  her  im- 
pulsively. 

“Say,  listen,  Miss  Sally,”  he  said  soberly.  “If  I 
didn’t  1-like  you  so  much  I wouldn’t  tell  you,  but  I don’t 
want  to  go  strutting  around  with  you  believing  things 
about  me  that — well,  things  that  are  not  true.  You 
mustn’t  believe  I’m  a hero,  and  all  that  slush.” 

The  girl’s  big  eyes  widened  with  surprise  and  per- 
plexity. 

“But  you  said  you’d  been  over  there  fourteen  months, 
and — ” 

“Yeh,  and  I have,  too — but  not  fighting.  I never  had 
a chance  to  get  my  hands  on  a gun.  I never  even  heard 
a bomb  explode.  The  only  thing  I ever  got  my  hands  on 
was  dough ; the  only  bomb  I ever  beard  explode  was  the 
day  one  of  our  ovens  blew  up.” 


“But — but — ” 

“I  was,”  he  gulped,  “I  was  baking  bread  at  Dijon 
just  about  all  the  time  I was  over  there.  Yeh — baking 
bread.  That’s  some  record  for  a guy — what?  I found 
I sort  o’  had  a knack  for  it,  you  see,  and,  somehow,  there 
was  always  something  happening  to  keep  me  at  it.  Oh,  I 
was  a real  doughboy  all  right,”  he  said,  in  a heavy-footed 
attempt  at  humor.  “Yeh,  all  I saw  in  France  was  dough 
and  mud.  So  you  see  what  sort  of  a hero  I am?” 

He  was  gazing  gloomily  at  his  plate,  and  a fearful 
little  silence  followed  his  confession.  Then  Sally  Mills 
rose  to  the  occasion. 

“Why  ! That  was  even  better — -what  you  did — when 
you  wanted  so  much  to  fight,”  she  said,  trying  desperate- 
ly to  believe  it  herself.  “Of  course,  we  couldn’t  have 
fought  at  all  if  somebody  hadn’t  baked  bread !” 

Conviction  was  in  her  voice,  comfort  in  her  words, 
and  when  he  met  her  eyes  they  were  even  more  friendly 
and  admiring  than  before.  His  face  crinkled  into  that 
contagious  smile. 

“Say,  whether  you  mean  it  or  not,”  he  said  un- 
steadily, “you  sure  were  a good  sport  to  say  it.” 

Fully  repaid,  she  colored 
and  dropped  her  eyes. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  said  soft- 
ly, “your  eyes  are  the  most 
beautiful  ones  I ever  saw.” 
“I’m  glad  you  like  them,” 
she  said  demurely. 

“Like  them ! Listen  ! There 
are  just  two  things  I want  to 
know — I just  gotter  know.” 
His  serious  tone  surprised 
her. 

“First,”  he  said,  “do  you 
like  this  town?  Of  course  I 
know  it’s  considered  the  thing 
to  like  it,  and  I admit  it’s  won- 
derful and  all  that,  but  are  you 
just  crazy  about  it?” 

She  shook  her  head  slowly. 
“Good  !”  he  sighed  luxurious- 
ly. “One  more  now:  Do  you 
like  the  country — you  know — 
streets  that  haven’t  asphalt 
cushions  for  your  feet — houses 
that  are  built  for  one  family 
instead  of  fifty — horses  and  buggies  and  church  bells  on 
Sunday  and  dinner  at  dinner-time  instead  of  dinner  at 
supper-time.  Do  you?” 

She  nodded  her  head,  her  eyes  glistening  with  a sug- 
gestion of  tears,  so  obvious  were  his  thoughts,  so  vivid 
and  alluring  the  picture  he  had  painted.  Fie  noted  the 
nod,  and  laughed  happily. 

“Will  you  let  me  call  you  Sally?”  he  asked  softly. 

“Not  now,  but  maybe— -next  time.” 

They  started  out  together  again,  the  streets  seeming 
more  friendly  and  intimate  with  the  lights  twinkling 
gayly  in  the  dusk  of  early  evening.  As  they  strolled  up 
the  avenue,  oblivious  to  everything  but  their  own  intoxi- 
cating emotions,  they  came  to  a sudden  stop.  Before 
them  was  a small  fruitshop,  the  windows  laden  with 
delectable  samples  of  wares  for  sale  within.  Dangling 
against  the  plate  glass  was  a square  of  white  with  the 
words,  “Welcome  Home,”  printed  upon  it  in  red  letters. 

Mingled  dismay  and  relief  were  in  Bob’s  face  as  he 
drew  her  toward  the  shop’s  entrance. 

“Say,”  he  said,  “just  wait  here  a minute,  will  you? 
I gotter  pay  a fellow  fifteen  cents.” 

Reita  Lambert  Ranch. 


WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOR? 

What  is  nrp  kome  to  me,  if  I skut  out 
fke  cit;9? 

Wkat  is  nrp  country)  to  me,  if  I take  no 
fkougkt  for  fke  v?orld? 

Wkat  is  m$  friend  to  me,  if  I am  cold 
to  mankind? 

Wkat  is  ny?  conscience  to  me,  if  I 
forget  God? 

Amelia  Josepkine  Burr. 
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BENAVENTE’S  SPANISH  VAGABONDS 


The  initial  season  of  the  New  York  Theatre  Guild 
has  just  begun  with  the  presentation  of  Jacinto  Bena- 
vente’s  “The  Bonds  of  Interest.”  Though  they  have 
emphatically  denied  that  they  are  a re-birth  of  the  Wash- 
ington Square  Players,  the  Guild  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers, like  Rollo  Peters,  Lawrence  Langner,  Philip  Moel- 
ler, Helen  Westley  and  Josephine  A.  Meyer,  who  nur- 
tured the  older  venture;  and  their  ambition  is  similar, 
though  they  are  not  confining  themselves  to  the  one-aet 
play.  The  prospectus  they  have  issued  is  marked  with 
the  usual  ill-defined  exuberance  of  purpose  which  meas- 
ures all  amateur  ventures.  But  to  judge  by  the  opening 
play,  they  are  mixing  amateurism  with  professionalism — 
a dangerous  combination,  especially  when  the  drama 


chosen  is  of  a delicate  nature,  however  robust  its  out- 
ward situation  may  be. 

So,  instead  of  prophesying  anything  about  the  Thea- 
tre Guild, — as  to  its  purpose  and  its  need  in  the  com- 
munity,— we  will  take  each  production  scheduled  by 
them  as  it  comes,  and  let  it  stand  or  fall  on  its  own 
merits.  It  was  a fortunate  stroke — their  determination 
to  give  Jacinto  Benavente’s  “The  Bonds  of  Interest,”  an 
able  translation  from  the  Spanish  being  already  at  hand, 
done  by  John  Garrett  Underhill,  who  is  the  American 
representative  for  the  Society  of  Spanish  Authors,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  modern  Spanish  drama  appears 
to  be  excellently  full  and  current.  The  Guild,  with  the 
zest  for  new  discovery  which  is  the  one  commendable 
feature  of  the  amateur  move- 
ment in  this  country,  forestalled 
the  commercial  manager  with 
Benavente;  but  I would  imag- 
ine that  by  now  the  theatrical 
offices  on  Broadway  are  fine- 
combing  the  “Works”  of  Bena- 
vente, and  calling  on  Underhill 
for  advice.  We  recall  Gui- 
mera’s  “Marta  of  the  Low- 
lands,” and  Nirdlinger’s  Amer- 
icanization of  Echegaray’s  “El 
Gran  Galeoto.”  But  there,  I 
think,  our  Spanish  theatre- 
going ceases,  though  we  have 
often  wondered  why  Perez- 
Galdos  has  not  had  the  same 
enthusiastic  support  on  the 
stage  that  Howells  has  given 
him  in  the  novel  world.  On 
second  recall,  it  occurs  to  us 
that  Lou  Telligen  made  his 
transition  from  the  Bernhardt 
support  to  the  local  American 
stage  in  Guimera’s  “Maria 
Rosa.” 

Now,  all  of  this  interest  in 
things  Spanish  is  due  to  several 
characteristics  of  public  favor: 
chief  among  them  being  that 
for  many  seasons  past  our 
source  of  foreign  supply  has 
been  limited  by  war  events. 
Spain  was  the  natural  place  of 
literary  observation.  Bena- 
vente, belonging  to  a younger 
generation  of  dramatists  than 
Echegaray  and  Guimera,  was 
translated,  a volume  of  “Mas- 
terpieces of  Modern  Spanish 
Drama”  was  issued,  and  a pub- 
lisher even  contracted  for  a vol- 
ume of  Argentine  plays,  which 
may  result  in  our  managers  go- 
ing to  the  South  American  re- 
publics next  season  for  mate- 
rial. Did  we  not  have  Spanish 
opera  here  a few  years  ago? 
Are  we  not  now,  in  New  York, 
having  Spanish  opera  of  a light 
character?  And  who  can  walk 
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Helen  Freeman  in  “The  Bonds  of  Interest’’ 
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on  a crowded  thoroughfare 
these  days  without  meeting 
people  carrying  Ibanez,  as 
though  he  were  the  latest  text- 
book-— Ibanez,  whose  “Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse” 
is  now  reported  being  drama- 
tized. Public  interest  is  like 
land  value:  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  where  it  is  going  to  jump 
next. 

The  Guild,  therefore,  is  do- 
ing the  unusual  thing,  and  that 
is  really  the  definition  of  theat- 
rical insurgency  as  it  is  prac- 
ticed by  amateurs  in  America. 

Benavente’s  “The  Bonds  of  In- 
terest” is  a drama  full  of  gusto, 
yet  dependent  on  fine  shades  of 
interpretation.  It  is  an  Iliad 
of  vagabondage,  a spirited  re- 
vamping of  Cervantes,  where 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza 
appear,  refurbished  yet  just  as 
robust  in  imagination  as  ever. 

The  story  is  one  of  “pretend,” 
in  the  course  of  which  two  ad- 
venturers brazen  their  way  to 
favor  and  fortune  in  a series  of 
rapid  situations  which  are 
humorous,  romantic,  and  often 
full  of  moral  pointedness.  For, 
to  judge  by  the  other  Benavente 
plays  which  are  in  translation, 
this  Spanish  dramatist,  reveling 
in  fine  shades  of  character, 
writing  with  an  irony  which  is 
at  once  delicate  and  to  the 
point,  pictures  universal  life 
under  the  guise  of  contempo- 
rary manners,  and  emphasizes 
hypocrisy  by  a spirited  delinea- 
tion of  character.  An  excellent 
illustration  of  this  is  his  play, 

“Evil  Doers  of  Good.” 

“The  Bonds  of  Interest”  is 
described  as  a costume  comedy, 
occurring  in  an  imaginary  coun- 
try in  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  colorful  in  background  and 
in  costume,  affording  Rollo 
Peters  splendid  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  “new” 
scenery,  of  which  he  is  such  an  able  exponent.  By  the 
simplest  means  of  line  and  color,  the  rich  Spanish  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shadow  are  suggested,  done  with  reti- 
cence and  taste,  though  the  unfortunate  lighting  of  the 
stage — the  Guild  has  followed  Copeau  at  the  Theatre 
de  Vieux  Colombier — is  annoying.  Not  content  with  his 
role  as  an  artist,  Mr.  Peters  is  also  one  of  the  company 
of  actors,  playing  the  romantic  Leander,  who  is  part-hero 
of  The  Bonds  of  Interest.”  We  cannot  take  his  acting 
seriously,  even  though  he  is  careful  in  his  histrionic 
work,  and  we  believe  that  he  must  be  fulfilling  his  theory, 
expressed  strongly  in  the  catalogue  to  an  art  exhibit  of 
“new  scenery”  now  being  displayed  in  a gallery  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  For  therein  he  writes:  “In  order  that  they  may 
come  to  know  the  Theatre,  I advise  all  actors  to  turn 
painters,  and  all  painters  to  turn  actors — (only  the  play- 
wrights must  keep  to  their  cells)— for,  no  matter  how 
bad  an  actor  he  may  make,  the  painter  will  come  back 


Dona  Sirena  Photograph  by 
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Helen  Westley  in  The  Bonds  of  Interest” 

to  his  drawings  with  new  life,  with  a sense  of  the  rela- 
tion that  the  actor  bears  to  the  scene.  The  actor  will 
weave  into  his  words  the  color  of  the  scene  and  of  the 
light;  there  will  be  a mysterious  and  penetrating  relation 
between  his  movements  and  the  flowing  melody  of  struc- 
tural line.”  Thus  you  get  a satisfactory  explanation  of 
his  venture  as  an  actor,  and  you  also  find  compressed  the 
true  definition  of  “mood”  in  play  production — a mood  so 
excellently  maintained  by  Mr.  Peters  in  his  scenery  for 
“The  Bonds  of  Interest.” 

Those  who  believe  that  Peer  Gynt  was  the  quintes- 
sence of  the  imaginative  liar  will  give  the  palm  to 
Crispin,  the  servant,  as  pictured  by  Benavente.  Here 
are  two  vagabonds,  who  agree  that  they  will  travel  as 
Master  and  Man,  and  try  to  mend  their  fortunes  as  best 
they  may.  But  the  Master  is  weak  of  purpose  though 
soft  of  heart,  and  the  Man  has  well-laid  schemes  and  is 
unswerving  in  action.  They  enter  a town,  bully  an  inn- 
keeper into  giving  them  quarters,  feast  a Captain  and  a 
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Poet,  with  an  empty  purse  hid  beneath  their  jerkins, 
swagger  into  the  home  of  one  Dona  Sirena,  where,  at  a 
party,  Leander  has  free  hand  at  love-making  with  Silvia, 
daughter  of  the  rich  rascal,  Polichinelle, — and  finally 
these  two  so  involve  every  one  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  that,  though  their  deceit  he  discovered,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  all  concerned  that  the  Master  marry  Silvia, 
and  that  the  Servant  go  unfettered  by  the  law.  Such  an 
outline  as  this  conveys  some  idea  of  the  spirited  move- 
ment of  “The  Ponds  of  Interest.”  “It  pays  to  adver- 
tise,” so  we  say  these  days, — and  it  is  our  belief  in  that 
slogan  which  gives  excuse  to  editors  for  filling  three- 
quarters  of  a magazine  with  advertising  matter.  The 
dialogue  in  “The  Bonds  of  Interest”  is  three-quarters 
inflated  valuation  of  Leander  by  Crispin.  Whereas  Don 
Quixote  could  not  restrain  his  romantic  imaginings  from 
running  away  with  him — here  the  Master  cannot  stem  the 
tide  of  Crispin’s  tongue  which  rolls  in  heavily  upon  the 
people  who  cross  his  way.  And  even  when  the  wall  of 
lies  is  about  to  crumble,  to  engulf  these  two  errant 
knights,  it  is  Crispin’s  belief  in  his  lie  that  stops  the 
process  of  the  law,  and  makes  every  one  to  whom  Master 
and  Man  have  made  rash  promises,  believe  it  were  really 
better  to  their  interest  that  Polichinelle,  the  hard-hearted 
father  of  Silvia,  should  be  compelled,  for  the  good  of  all 
concerned,  to  allow  his  daughter  to  marry  the  poor  Lean- 
der, bringing  to  him  a dowry  worthy  of  romantic  stories 
but  not  so  worthily  got  by. 

Into  such  a plot  minor  characters  flit  with  masquerade 
picturesqueness.  Harlequin,  Columbine,  Pantaloon,  some 
gossipy  women  (in  whose  depiction  Benavente  revels, 
returning  to  the  type  in  other  dramas),  the  law  Doctor 
who  is  a counterpart  of  the  legal  frauds  in  Moliere — all 
of  these  show  that  the  Spanish  dramatist  has  a facile 
pen,  a quick  imaginative  observation,  and  good  humor. 


Underhill  tells  us  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  Benavente’s 
career,  he  delighted  in  the  picturesque  and  crude  aspects 
of  the  theatre,  the  clown  and  the  pantomime  being  his 
favorites.  He  even  travelled  for  a while  with  a circus, 
and  the  vagabond  life  of  Leander  and  Crispin  may  reflect 
some  of  his  wandering  adventures.  To  his  undoubted 
art  as  a dramatist  there  may  be  added  his  ability  as  an 
actor  in  diversified  repertory.  All  these  facts  in  his  life 
throw  light  on  the  varied  canvas  of  this  one  play  alone. 

There  is  nothing  really  “high-brow”  about  the  enter- 
tainment offered  by  the  Theatre  Guild.  There  is  meat 
in  the  dialogue  for  characterization,  and  for  that  reason 
it  sounds  weighty  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  innocu- 
ous talk  which  passes  current  for  the  real  talk  of  life  on 
our  Broadway  stage. 

It  is  principally  for  this  reason  “The  Bonds  of 
Interest”  is  worth  the  reading  in  the  Scribner  edition  of 
the  Benavente  plays.  Therein  you  see,  more  plainly  than 
the  feeble  acting  of  the  Theatre  Guild  can  bring  forth, 
the  quick  shafts  of  Benavente’s  irony  and  humor,  the 
lightning  strokes  of  delicacy  in  Columbine  and  Harle- 
quin, the  Spanish  pride  of  Dona  Sirena,  mingled  with 
jealousy  and  sly  bargaining,  the  pompous  materialism  of 
Polichinelle,  and  the  arrogant  snobbishness  of  his  wife. 
Unfortunately,  the  actor  members  of  the  Theatre  Guild 
are  as  careless  about  the  fine  points  of  the  art  of  acting 
as  were  the  members  of  the  Washington  Square  Players. 
Helen  Westley’s  style  is  distinctly  of  the  smudgy  kind, 
unillumined  by  any  flashes  of  genius  which  could  have 
made  of  Dona  Sirena  the  typical  duenna  of  Spanish  in- 
trigue. Columbine,  by  tradition  a thing  of  pale  color 
and  precious  tenderness,  was  intrusted  to  Vincent  Millay, 
an  amateur  of  the  worst  sort,  since  in  bearing  she  looked 
an  awkward  butterfly,  and  in  voice  she  was  one  mass  of 
broken  registers.  The  Crispin  of  Augustus  Duncan  was 
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A First-Act  Tableau,  Against  Rollo  Peters’  Scenery,  in  “The  Bonds  of  Interest” 
Photograph  by  Bruguieire,  'New  York 


rightly  keyed,  but  not  fully  etched— too  fraught  with 
effort  in  its  jocularity,  not  sufficiently  easy  in  its  panto- 
mime. But  it  was  a sincere  attempt,  perhaps  the  most 
sincere  in  the  performance.  Henry  Herbert’s  Doctor  of 
Law  was  excellent  in  its  suavity. 

Philip  Moeller  contributed  the  guiding  hand  of  the 
producer,  and  if  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  the  prologue 
puppets,  which,  by  the  way,  though  suggested  in  the 
lines  of  Benavente,  are  not  provided  for  in  the  Benavente 
scene — then  he  must  be  praised  for  a bit  of  creative  stage 
work  which  is  warranted  and  picturesque.  But,  as  one 
responsible  for  the  stage  groups,  for  the  stage  lighting, 
for  the  technic  of  the  acting,  there  was  much  to  be  de- 
sired. 

This  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at ; a producer  re- 
quires more  experience  than  has  befallen  Mr.  Moeller, 
who  has  not,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  had  the  rigorous 
discipline  which  one  should  undergo  before  being  ready 
to  direct  others.  “The  Bonds  of  Interest”  would  have 
been  better,  more  ideal,  if  it  had  had  better  direction. 

The  Theatre  Guild,  however  far  short  of  excellent 
their  first  venture  is,  must  be  praised  for  having  con- 
tributed to  the  season  a noteworthy  play,  and  one  which 
whets  the  appetite  for  their  next  piece,  announced  for 
May — the  “John  Ferguson”  of  St.  John  Ervine.  The 
evening  was  worth  while,  even  though  the  virtuosity  of 
the  semi-professional  was  seen  everywhere.  For  exam- 
ple, the  simpering  of  Helen  Freeman  as  Silvia  com- 
pletely lost  the  ingenuousness  of  the  heroine,  though  a 
bit  of  appealing  recitative  work  done  by  her  bears  evi- 


dence to  what  we  believe — that  the  amateur  is  chiefly 
amateur  because  of  the  inability  to  continue  sustained 
excellence.  Miss  Freeman  does  not  seem  to  have  learned 
anything  from  Belasco,  under  whose  management  she 
was  for  a season.  These  continual  faulty  knots  in  the 
weave  of  a perfect  pattern  are  disconcerting  for  the 
observer.  For  it  is  easily  recognized  that  Benavente’s 
pattern  is  rich  and  varying.  It  is  color  that  catches  his 
eye. 

That  is  why  Hazleton  and  Benrimo’s  “The  Yellow 
Jacket”  appealed  to  him,  and  resulted  in  his  making  a 
Spanish  translation  of  it.  He  believes  in  the  theatre  as 
an  entertainment;  that  does  not  keep  him  from  pouring 
into  his  plays  deep  comments  on  life  and  character.  But 
primarily  he  has  his  eye  on  the  outward  stage  effect. 
Underhill  quotes  from  Benavente’s  “Table  Talk”  a pas- 
sage which  supports  this  belief:  “Ah!  let  us  have  done 
with  all  counterfeits,  of  which  the  most  common  in  the 
theatre  are  these:  the  confusion  of  the  vapid  with  the 
literary,  of  the  dull  with  the  profound,  of  the  extrava- 
gant with  the  new,  the  banal  with  the  poetic,  the  gross 
with  the  courageous  and  bold.  All  these  equivocations 
invariably  end  in  one  other — an  empty  house,  which  is 
explained  by  saying  that  the  play  failed  because  it  was 
art  and  the  public  was  unable  to  appreciate  art.  But  the 
true  art  of  the  theatre  is  to  do  good  business,  and  to  do 
good  business  you  must  do  good  art.”  Certainly  “The 
Bonds  of  Interest”  is  good  art,  deserving  praise  for  being- 
done,  and  deserving  of  more  praise  had  it  been  better 
done.  Montrose  J.  Moses. 
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While  their  present  alliance,  perfected  in  the  face  of 
a common  danger,  lasts,  the  racial  prejudices  and  differ- 
ences between  the  impassive,  deliberate,  unemotional, 
hypercritical  British  and  the  impetuous,  brilliant,  ardent, 
spectacular  French  are  either  forgotten  or  consciously 
submerged;  but  it  is  surely  of  vital  importance,  not  only 
to  themselves  but  to  the  wrnrld,  that,  when  the  ties  of 
expediency  slacken,  others,  more  lasting,  shall  replace 
them;  for  each  race  has  dominant  qualities  to  exchange 
for  what  the  other  lacks. 

This  fact  has  been  recognized  by  a man  peculiarly 
fitted  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  character- 
istics of  each  nation.  He  has  emphasized  it  in  one  of 
his  novels,  and  summed  it  up  in  a few  eloquent  words : 
“You  [the  English]  are  the  dignity,  the  solidity  of  the 
world.  The  French  are  its  passion,  you  are  its  reason. 
You  are  the  bearers  of  restfulness.” 

W.  L.  George  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  figures 
among  present-day  novelists ; and,  moreover,  he  promises 
to  bring  about,  through  the  wide-reaching  medium  of 
fiction,  something  of  the  cordial  appreciation  of  each 
other’s  virtues  and  tolerance  of  each  other’s  faults  that 
is  essential  to  an  indissoluble  friendship  between  the 
two  great  nations  which,  in  the  past,  have  been  enemies 
and  allies  by  turns. 

Mr.  George  was  born  in  Paris,  and  educated  there 
up  to  and  including  university  courses.  He  even  served 
for  a year  in  the  French  army,  so  that  he  was  subjected, 
during  the  most  impressionable  years  of  his  life,  to 
Gallic  influences  and  surroundings.  A corrective  was 
supplied  to  these,  however,  in  the  British  stock  of  which 
he  came,  and  in  the  intense  reverence  which,  even  in  his 
early  boyhood,  he  cherished  for  all  things  English ; a 
reverence  that  was  wholly  instinctive  and  untaught. 

His  school-days  at  the  Lycee  over,  he  dallied  for  a 
while  with  the  thoughts  of  a commission;  but  already  the 
doubts  which  later  led  him  to  become  an  ardent  pacifist, 
and  an  advocate  of  internationalism,  were  germinating 
within  him,  and  he  decided  instead  to  carry  out  his  boy- 
ish plan  of  following  a career  in  the  country  of  his 
ancestors.  Fie  arrived  in  London  in  the  autumn  of  1900, 
on  the  day  when  the  news  of  the  relief  of  Mafeking  was 
received  with  a delirium  of  rejoicing  throughout  Eng- 
land. In  a masterly  piece  of  description  he  has  re- 
corded the  effect  of  those  pulsating  hours  upon  the  sensi- 
tive young  Frenchman  of  eighteen  he  then  was.  He 
ends  it  thus: 

“They  were  rioting  in  Oxford  Street,  and  letting  off 
fireworks.  They  were  rioting  in  the  soul  of  me,  the 
Frenchman,  as  I lay  in  bed  all  athrob  with  the  triumph 
of  these  English,  trying  to  sleep  and  too  tired  to  do  so, 
too  excited  to  do  aught  but  thrill  at  the  sheer  animal 
splendor  of  them.” 

In  England  he  applied  himself  for  a time  to  the 
study  of  analytical  chemistry,  but  only  half-heartedly. 
He  abandoned  it  very  quickly,  and  turned  to  commerce, 
of  which  he  tired  in  three  years.  Then  he  became  con- 
vinced that  nature  intended  him  to  be  a mining  engineer, 
and  followed  that  profession  for  six  years,  with  a measure 
of  success  and  much  enthusiasm ; at  the  end  of  that  time, 
however,  its  charm  had  palled,  and  he  “took  silk.”  The 
barrister’s  lot,  in  England,  is  far  from  being  an  affluent 
one,  and  he  supplemented  his  infrequent  fees  by  writing 
pamphlets  on  model  housing  and  other  phases  of  social 
progress.  In  these  lie  embodied  many  of  the  original 
ideas  he  had  conceived  in  the  course  of  his  studies  in  the 


legal  and  political  economy  branch  of  the  Paris  Univer- 
sity. From  1905  to  1910  lie  also  acted  as  London  corre- 
spondent of  Le  Voltaire,  and  La  Politique  Coloniale, 
Paris  journals,  and  wrote  articles  for  the  London  press 
on  an  astounding  variety  of  topics,  ranging,  as  he  him- 
self has  asserted,  “from  the  art  of  the  troubadours  to 
the  financing  of  railways.” 

In  1910  he  published  his  first  novel,  “A  Bed  of 
Roses” ; and  followed  it  with  “The  City  of  Light”  in 
1912,  “Israel  Kalisch”  in  1913,  “The  Second  Blooming” 
and  “The  Making  of  an  Englishman”  in  1914,  and  “The 
Strangers’  Wedding”  in  1916;  all  these  in  addition  to 
several  volumes  of  essays  on  literary,  dramatic  and 
sociological  subjects,  among  which  “France  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,”  “The  Intelligence  of  Woman,”  and  “A 
Novelist  on  Novels,”  are  particularly  noteworthy. 

Written  in  1909,  his  “France  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury” predicts  with  remarkable  accuracy  the  great  EuroJ 
pean  war.  After  demonstrating  Germany’s  pressing 
need  for  the  expansion  of  her  empire,  he  asserts  that 
“F'rance  is  the  natural  outlet,  not  only  because  she  is 
Erbfeind,  the  hereditary  enemy,  but  because  her  fair 
fields  lie  on  the  westward  side  of  Germany,  and  some 
inscrutable  ethnic  law  directs  the  march  of  nations 
toward  the  West.” 

The  French  nation,  he  maintains,  is  at  heart  very 
similar  to  the  British.  “Its  philosophical  ideals  and  our 
own  are  practically  identical,  and  its  system  of  govern- 
ment is  neither  the  liberty  of  which  France  boasts  nor 
the  liberty  of  which  Great  Britain  boasts.” 

The  chief  value  of  history,  in  his  eyes,  is  its  potency 
as  a means  of  broadening  human  sympathies.  “Nothing 
tends  more  toward  a peaceable  attitude  than  a thorough 
grasp  of  the  fact  that  other  nations  have  lived  through 
great  wars  and  succeeded  on  land  and  sea,  even  at  the 
expense  of  Great  Britain,”  he  asserts;  and  he  sagely 
recommends  the  thought  of  Fontenoy  as  a “healthy  cor- 
rective” for  Trafalgar,  and  of  Saratoga  for  Waterloo. 

One  of  the  youngest  of  English  novelists, — he  is 
barely  thirty-four, — Mr.  George  is  almost  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  original 
writers  of  psychological  and  sociological  fiction.  All  his 
novels  are  characterized  by  graphic  and  fluent  diction, 
picturesque  and  appropriate  metaphor,  unsparing  char- 
acter analysis,  understanding  of  the  dominant  traits  of 
all  degrees  between  the  lowest  social  stratum  and  the 
topmost  grade  of  the  middle  class,  and  a subtle  atmos- 
pheric skill;  but  “The  Making  of  an  Englishman,”  pub- 
lished in  this  country  under  the  title  of  “The  Little 
Beloved,”  is  perhaps  the  most  enthralling  of  them  all. 
Partly  because  it  is  the  most  self-revealing,  partly  be- 
cause, while  several  of  his  other  books  touch  upon  it, 
this  is  the  only  one  devoted  exclusively  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a rapprochement  between  the  French  and  the 
English,  individual  as  well  as  national.  It  is,  one  is  con- 
vinced, the  record  of  his  own  “violent  conversion”  from 
a Gaul  into  a Saxon.  The  story  is  told  in  the  first  per- 
son. The  events  of  his  own  life  coincide,  to  a great 
extent,  with  those  of  Lucien  Cadoresse,  the  book’s  cen- 
tral figure;  and  his  description  of  that  temperamental 
youth’s  physical  appearance  might  serve  for  a description 
of  his  own  portrait,  which  shows  a dark,  lean  face,  hand- 
some in  a typically  Gallic  manner,  aquiline-featured,  with 
deepset,  meditative,  penetrative  eyes,  a half-humorous, 
half-sardonic  mouth,  and  a close-clipped  mustache.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  “the  small  French  boy  who,  in  1894, 
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first  called  me  John  Bull,  and  the  young  Englishman 
who,  in  1902,  first  addressed  me  as  Froggy”;  and  it 
depicts,  in  a vivid  and  skillful  manner,  the  metamor- 
phosis, now  gradual,  now  violent,  now  resentful,  now 
eager,  of  an  emotional  young  Frenchman  into  a staid  and 
impeccably  correct  Britisher. 

The  Frenchman  in  him,  addicted  to  gallantry  and 
vain  boasting,  and  contemptuous  of  all  but  the  least 
strenuous  forms  of  athletics,  is  never  despicable,  and 
often  lovably  artless.  Even  his  amorous  adventures, 
which  might  easily  have  been  made  repulsive,  are  pre- 
sented in  the  light  of  a pathetic,  unconscious  searching 
for  the  ideal.  He  is  attracted  by  commonplace  women, 
but  not  before  he  has  clothed  them  in  the  glamour  of  his 
romantic  imagination,  and  even  then  he  shudders  and 
suffers  when  red  hands  or  dusty  hair  obtrudes  upon  his 
vision.  He  is  at  first  amazed  to  learn  that  the  English- 
man doesn’t  consider  it  “cricket”  to  pay  careless  court  to 
women  below  his  own  caste;  and  later  ashamed  at  the 
realization  of  how  far  his  conduct  falls  below  this  knight- 
ly standard.  Slowly  and  painfully,  and  after  many  back- 


slidings,  he  becomes  sufficiently  anglicized  to  be  able  to 
look  upon  women  as  merely  human  beings. 

“My  thoughts  no  longer  leapt  so  quickly  to  their 
pretty  faces ; I found  in  their  society  that  mixed  and 
purely  English  feeling  which  makes  of  boys  and  girls 
gathered  together  a large  family.  I could  chaff  and  bear 
chaff  from  the  graceful  and  the  fair  without  being  pro- 
voked by  conflict;  I could  let  Muriel  re-tie  my  black  bow 
without  leaning  forward  to  breathe  the  suavity  of  her 
dark  hair.” 

But  his  truly  Gallic  interest  in  women  cannot  be 
wholly  eradicated;  and  much  later  he  naively  confesses: 
“I  have  never  looked  upon  any  woman,  old  or  young, 
without  there  being  a caress  in  my  glance,  however 
casual.”  This  interest  is  as  apparent  in  all  Mr.  George’s 
novels  as  in  Lucien’s  career.  It  is  tender,  respectful, 
sympathetic.  Everything  pertaining  to  the  enchanting- 
sex  is  the  subject  of  his  lively  concern  and  speculation — 
their  clothes,  their  moods,  their  education,  their  liberties 
and  restrictions.  He  portrays  them  with  fidelity  and 
analyzes  them  with  precision ; yet  they  retain  for  him  an 
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impenetrable  mystery  and  remain,  throughout,  an  irre- 
sistible allure. 

Lucien’s  enthusiasm  for  all  things  English  becomes 
deeper-rooted  and  more  passionate  as  his  acquaintance 
with  them  progresses.  It  is  not  even  checked  by  the 
emotional  shortcomings  of  Hugh  Lawton,  whom  he  right- 
ly conceives  of  as  being  typical  of  the  Englishmen  of 
his  class,  and  whose  quite  unconscious  conviction  of 
superiority  he  crystallizes  in  a brilliant  manner  in  “The 
Creed  of  a Public  School  Boy.” 

“I  believe  in  the  gentlemen  of  England.  I believe 
that  I must  shave  every  morning,  and  every  morning  take 
a bath ; and  have  my  clothes  made  to  order,  in  such  wise 
that  no  man  shall  look  at  them  twice.  I believe  in  the 
Church,  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Law,  and  faithfully 
hold  it  to  be  my  duty  to  maintain  my  caste  if  fate  has 
called  me  to  a walk  in  life  other  than  these.  I believe 
that  I must  have  a decent  club.  I believe  that  I must 
not  drink  to  excess  nor  be  a teetotaler.  I believe  in  my 
father’s  politics.  I believe  that  I must  not  tell  lies,  nor 
cheat  at  cards,  nor  apply  the  letter  of  the  law  in  games. 
I believe  that  I must  perjure  myself  to  save  a woman’s 
reputation,  even  if  she  has  none;  and  respect  all  women 
except  those  who  are  not  respectable,  for  they  are  out- 
lawed. I believe  that  I must  hold  my  feelings  in  check, 
feel  shame  when  they  master  me,  and  yield  to  them  only 
in  secret,  because  I am  a gentleman  of  England.” 

Outwardly  a materialist,  Lucien  is  in  reality  an  ideal- 
ist, who  adores  in  the  spiritual  Edith  Lawton  the  good- 
ness and  purity  of  whose  lack  in  his  own  nature  he  is 
regretfully  aware.  Their  growing  love  for  each  other  is 
exquisitely  traced.  Even  while  he  idolizes  her,  he  is 
continually  exasperated  by  the  timidity  and  passivity  of 
her  nature,  and  formulates,  in  a half-mocking,  half- 
reverent  spirit,  “The  Creed  of  the  Young  English  Girl”: 
“I  believe  I must  tell  the  truth,  obey  my  parents, 
and  love  them.  I must  conform  to  the  rules  of  my  caste, 
hold  such  ideas  as  it  allows  its  women,  and  respect,  in 
order,  my  father,  my  eldest  brother,  my  mother  and  my 
sisters.  I must  be  kind  to  my  grandmother,  to  my  other 
relatives,  to  friends  and  servants;  that  is,  be  kind  to 
those  whom  I do  not  respect.  I believe  in  the  Almighty 
as  stated  by  the  creed  I have  been  taught  to  profess.  I 
believe  that  paint  and  false  hair  are  sinful.  I believe 
in  courtesy  and  good  clothes,  which  must  be  neither  much 
ahead  of  nor  much  behind  the  fashion,  and  such  as  befit 
my  age.  I believe  in  baths  and  clean  linen.  I believe 
that  I must  like,  in  order,  music,  books  and  pictures,  but 
my  liking  for  them  must  not  be  hysterical;  also  I must 
see  to  it  that  all  my  reading  be  not  light.  I believe  in 
love,  and  that,  in  the  name  of  love,  provided  my  con- 
science tells  me  it  is  holy,  I may  transgress  certain  of 
my  rules.  I believe  that  love  must  be  pure  and  noble, 
steadfast  and  true;  I believe  that  it  comes  but  once  in 
life,  and  that  it  must  be  sacrificed  if  it  threatens  the 
eventual  happiness  of  the  loved  one;  I believe  that  I 
must  not  tell  the  loved  one  that  I love  him,  but  must 
await  his  pleasure.  I believe  that  I must  wait  for  suc- 
cess, for  love,  for  death,  and  that  I must  not  complain 
in  the  waiting.  I believe  that  I must  listen,  not  speak; 
obey,  not  command ; respond,  not  exact.  My  life  is  not 
my  own ; I believe  that  my  business  is  to  find  its  master.” 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  strictly  governed  English 
daughter  that  Edith  yields  with  unquestioning  obedience 
to  her  parents’  command  that  she  shall  break  her  secret 
engagement  to  “the  foreigner.”  In  the  duel  of  words 
between  young  Cadoresse  and  the  senior  Lawton  which 
follows  this  command,  their  racial  differences  of  tem- 
perament are  cleverly  revealed.  The  F renchman  is  vehe- 
ment, triumphantly  proclaims  his  entire  eligibility  to 


become  an  English  girl’s  husband,  and  is  infuriated  by 
the  implication  that  he  is  not  desired  as  a prospective 
son-in-law.  The  Englishman  is  bland,  non-committal, 
dignified,  unargumentative  and  inexorable. 

Then  comes  a prolonged  period  during  which  his  love 
for  England  turns  to  savage  scorn.  She  is  beef,  beer 
and  blood-fed  savagery,  he  avers.  He  disclaims  his  alle- 
giance to  her,  and  returns  to  France.  But,  for  all  his 
sneers  and  gibes,  her  grip  is  on  his  heartstrings,  and  he 
cannot  loosen  it.  He  is  England’s  forever,  whether  he 
will  or  no.  Before  two  years  have  passed,  he  realizes 
this,  and  surrenders  to  her,  chastened.  With  a new 
clarity  of  vision,  he  sees  her  more  distinctly  than  in  his 
early  infatuation. 

“I  love  you,  oh,  not  blindly,  as  in  Edwardian  days. 
But  I love  your  calmness  in  the  presence  of  life;  your 
neutrality;  your  unobtrusive  courage,  your  economy  of 
emotion,  and  the  immense,  sane  generosity  of  you.  To 
the  stranger  within  your  gates  you  give  bread,  and  you 
give  him  your  kindly  heart,  too;  only  the  stranger  makes 
you  shy  if  he  lets  you  see  that  he  knows  that.  You 
are  the  dignity,  the  solidity,  of  the  world.  The  French 
are  its  passion,  you  are  its  reason;  you  are  the  bearers 
of  restfulness.” 

Once  more,  and  in  humbler  spirit  than  before,  he  asks 
for  Edith’s  hand.  With  what  a change  of  front  he  is 
received!  Her  father  and  brother  are  not  merely  cour- 
teous, but  cordial. 

“You  see,”  explains  the  former,  “Edith  was  under 
age  then,  and  I had  to  protect  her.  Now  she  is  twenty- 
two.  The  position  has  changed.  She  has  her  freedom 
and  her  responsibility.  I will  not  interfere,  for— it  is 
not  my  business.  Come  upstairs  and  have  a drink  after 
you  have  seen  her.” 

Understanding  irradiates  the  Frenchman’s  mind. 
“Here  was  the  Englishman,  the  beau  ideal  of  his  type, 
proclaiming  that  the  fate  of  other  free  individuals  was 
not  his  business;  that  his  daughter,  being  of  age,  was  free 
to  be  happy  or  free  to  be  wretched.” 

He  marvels  at  this  sumptuous  tolerance;  and  is  not 
quite  sure  whether  he  loves  it  for  its  fairness  or  hates 
it  for  its  cold  aloofness.  Toward  the  end  he  writes: 
“England,  the  root  of  you  is  Falstaffian.  The  poetic 
idealism  of  the  Fat  Knight  still  flowers  in  your  sons, 
his  philosophic  acceptance  of  good  and  evil  radiates  out 
from  the  midst  of  you.  F alstaff  embodies  all  that  is  gross 
in  England,  and  much  that  is  fine.  His  cowardice,  his 
craft,  his  habit  of  flattery  are  no  more  English  than  they 
are  Chinese;  they  are  merely  human.  But  the  outer 
F alstaff  is  English,  the  lawless  root  of  him  yet  more 
English;  for  you  hate  the  law,  and  obey  it  only  because 
you  have  made  it  in  such  wise  as  not  to  chafe  you.  And 
he  is  your  soul;  he  is  the  Englishman  who  conquered 
every  shore,  and,  a Bible  in  his  hand,  planted  your  flag 
among  the  savages ; he  is  the  unsteady  boy  who  ran  away 
to  sea ; the  privateersman  who  fought  the  French  and  the 
Dutch;  he  is  the  cheerful,  dull,  greedy,  and  obstinate 
Englishman,  so  wonderfully  stupid  and  so  marvelously 
full  of  common-sense.” 

There  is  enduring  love  and  a note  of  prophecy  in  the 
Frenchman’s  closing  words:  “England  has  taken  me  in 
her  strong,  warm  arms,  and  I have  pressed  my  face  to 
her  broad  bosom.  Big,  strong  heart,  I hear  you  beat; 
there  come  sorrow,  famine,  pestilence,  and  you  beat  no 
slower;  and  now  fame  and  victory,  and  there  is  no  hurry 
in  your  throbbing.  Fold  me  close  to  you,  woman  with  the 
golden  helmet,  and  hold  your  trident  ready  to  keep 
danger  at  bay.  I was  not  the  child  of  your  body ; let 
me  be  the  child  of  your  heart,  because  I love  you,  my 
England.”  May  TV  yon  Langebelc. 
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Belgium’s  Martyrdom 
Some  of  Brand  Whitlock’s 
friends  used  to  wonder  whether 
he  would  ever  come  out  of  Bel- 
gium alive;  it  would  have  been 
so  very  easy  for  an  obedient 
agent  of  the  German  govern- 
ment to  arrange  a plausible 
accident — to  his  motor,  for  instance — whereby  the  testi- 
mony of  this  authoritative  witness  to  all  that  occurred 
during  the  German  occupation  could  forever  have  been 
stilled.  Such  a method  of  disposing  of  him  would  have 
been  entirely  in  accord  with  the  ruthless  policy  of  those 
who  recognized  military  necessity  as  the  highest  law, 
and  who  hesitated  at  nothing,  not  even  murder,  to  accom- 
plish their  aims. 

The  longer  he  remained  in  Brussels,  the  greater  be- 
came the  accumulated  evidence  of  outrage,  atrocity  and 
military  tyranny,  and,  in  consequence,  the  more  immi- 
nent his  personal  peril,  of  which  he  himself  was  prob- 
ably quite  oblivious,  if  not  entirely  unconscious.  There 
were  other  witnesses,  of  course,  a host  of  them,  but  Brand 
Whitlock  occupied  a peculiar 
position  which  gave  his  story 
of  what  happened  very  ex- 
ceptional value  and  author- 
ity ; he  was  the  American 
minister,  to  begin  with,  and, 
immediately  after  war  was 
declared,  he  took  over  the 
archives  of  the  representa- 
tives of  other  governments, 
for  a time  even  those  of  the 
German  legation.  He  not 
only  had  the  documents  and 
knew  all  the  facts,  but  he 
was  a trained  writer  and 
could  express  himself  in  a 
manner  that  would  command 
attention. 

It  was  exceedingly  awk- 
ward for  the  German  au- 
thorities, from  the  outset,  to 
have  this  American  on  the 
spot,  and  it  grew  more  so  as 
events  progressed  and  he 
continued  to  bear  witness  to 
them.  When  America  en- 
tered the  war  and  Brand 
Whitlock  withdrew  from 
Belgium,  he  carried  with 
him  exact  knowledge  which, 
however  the  struggle  might 
have  terminated,  would  have 
been  damning  evidence 
against  the  methods  of  Ger- 
man occupation. 

Perhaps  the  arrogant  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  military 
government  underestimated 
the  potency  of  his  testimony, 
perhaps  it  grew  indifferent 
to  the  world’s  verdict  in  its 
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fatuous  belief  in  success,  or  perhaps,  with  its  customary 
stupidity,  it  merely  overlooked  a simple  expedient  where- 
by he  could  have  been  rendered  mute;  certainly  no 
motives  of  honour  or  decency  would  have  been  considered 
had  it  been  deemed  expedient  in  the  interest  of  Kultur 
to  have  made  him  the  victim  of  any  of  those  fatal  mis- 
haps, plausibly  explainable,  by  which  many  another 
witness  to  the  horrors  of  German  rule  in  Belgium  was 
conveniently  put  out  of  the  way. 

At  the  present  time,  such  possibilities  may  seem 
rather  fanciful,  perhaps,  but  no  one  acquainted  with 
German  methods  during  the  occupation  will  consider 
them  so  in  the  light  of  what  actually  did  occur  in  numer- 
ous instances.  However,  Mr.  Whitlock  escaped  the  very 
real  perils  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  in  “Bel- 
gium; a Personal  Narrative,”  published  in  two  volumes, 
is  told  his  story  of  what  occurred,  not  in  the  dry,  matter- 
of-fact  style  of  the  diplomat,  but  with  the  ability  and 
charm  of  the  novelist. 

At  this  time,  when  the  terms  of  peace  submitted  to 
Germany  are  being  widely  discussed  and  there  are  not 
lacking  those  to  whom  they  may  appear  to  be  unduly 
severe,  Mr.  Whitlock’s  narrative  and  the  overwhelming 
documentary  evidence  which  supports  it  are  most  timely. 
It  is  essential  to  a clear  understanding  of  what  Belgium 
endured  during  these  terrible  years. 

Apart  from  its  timeliness,  this  work  is  a permanent 
and  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  war, 
unquestioned  in  its  authority,  unique  in  its  aspects  and 

most  fascinating  in  its  in- 
terest. 

Regarding  its  author,  seen 
during  the  early  part  of 
1915  while  he  was  in  the 
thick  of  his  remarkable  ex- 
perience as  American  min- 
ister to  Brussels,  the  follow- 
ing was  printed  in  The  Bell- 
man at  the  time: 

“The  writer  cherishes  a 
memory  of  His  Excellency, 
Brand  Whitlock,  as  he  ap- 
peared in  Brussels  in  the 
midst  of  his  cares,  anxieties 
and  multifarious  duties.  It 
is  a memory  inspiring  to 
American  citizenship,  to 
make  one  proud  of  his  na- 
tionality, yet  humble  in  his 
patriotism. 

“It  is  that  of  a gentle- 
man of  quiet  speech  and 
kindly,  thoughtful,  gracious 
aspect.  His  appearance  sug- 
gests the  man  of  literary 
tastes  and  inclinations,  yet 
there  are  strength  and  firm- 
ness in  his  features.  The 
eyes  are  somewhat  sorrow- 
ful, the  mouth  is  firm  and 
there  is  humor  in  its  corners. 
There  is  nobility  in  the  well- 
shaped head,  and  his  man- 
ners are  courteous.  Strength 
of  character,  idealism  and 
capacity  for  determined  ac- 
tion are  combined  in  the 
impression  conveyed  by  his 
presence,  hut  the  predomi- 
nating traits  are  generosity, 
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tolerance,  and  great  helpfulness  for 
those  who  need  it. 

“It  is  a noble  and  splendid  figure, 
standing  in  a ruined  and  desolated  land, 
the  fit  representative  of  a nation  that, 
with  the  greatest  charity  for  all  men, 
sympathizes  profoundly  with  the  dis- 
tressed and  forlorn,  and  would  willingly 
exercise  all  its  powers  to  mitigate  suf- 
fering and  bring  about  the  return  of 
peace.” 

“Belgium,”  by  Brand  Whitlock;  D.  Apple- 

ton  & Company,  New  York;  two  vols. ; 

$7.50  net. 

* * 

CONCERNING  IMMORTALITY 

To  the  sum  of  more  than  five  thousand 
books  which  have  been  written  around 
the  idea  of  the  individual’s  survival  after 
death,  the  publishers,  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  have  made  additions  great- 
ly exceeding  in  number  the  average  of 
the  previous  output.  A shower  of  such 
products  has  come  from  the  presses  with- 
in recent  weeks.  The  most  notable  of  these 
is  a general  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
spiritualism,  written  by  J.  Arthur  Hill, 
one  of  the  leading  investigators  of  things 
psychic.  It  is  a scholarly  work,  and 
brings  together,  in  a readable  manner, 
material  that  evidently  is  the  product  of 
a wide  research.  The  author  deals  with 
the  history,  rise  and  progress  of  spirit- 
ualism, and  the  origin  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research;  spiritualism  as  a re- 
ligion; its  present  status  and  character; 
and  certain  spiritualistic  conceptions  of 
life  after  death.  He  analyzes  Sweden- 
borg’s philosophy,  Mesmer’s  treatment, 
Hudson  Tuttle’s  doctrine  as  to  the 
spheres,  and  William  Stainton  Moses’ 
theology. 

“Spiritualism:  Its  History,  Phenomena  and 

Doctrine,”  by  J.  Arthur  Hill;  George  H. 

Doran  Company,  New  York;  $2  net. 

* * 

THE  LIFE  STORY  OF  AN  ANT 

Walter  Flavius  McCaleb  allows  Busy, 
a red-headed,  salmon-colored  ant,  whom 
one  meets  first  as  he  emerges  from  his 
dark  birth-cell,  to  tell  the  quaint  and 
amusing  story  of  his  life.  Busy  makes 
friends,  has  adventures,  and  ends  a ca- 
reer of  glory  in  the  sacrifice  of  himself 
to  save  his  queen  from  the  clutches  of  a 
black  beetle.  The  book  is  an  agreeable 
foil  for  tbe  fretting  affairs  of  men.  It 
is  admirably  illustrated  and  decorated 
by  Arthur  T.  Merrick. 

“Busy:  The  Life  of  an  Ant,”  by  Walter 

Flavius  McCaleb;  Harper  & Brothers,  New 

York;  75  cents  net. 

* * 

THE  PELICANS 

Just  why  Miss  Delafield  should  have 
given  this  title  to  her  new  novel,  the 
book  does  not  entirely  elucidate.  Per- 
haps it  is  an  obscure  reference  to  tbe 
well-known  limerick  beginning  “A  won- 
derful bird  is  the  pelican.”  Who  knows? 

In  any  event,  Bertha  Tregaskis  and 
Nina  Severing  had  something  of  a peli- 
can-like quality  in  the  way  they  envel- 
oped their  children  (the  figure  must  be 
completed,  at  any  cost)  in  their  beaks, 
refusing  to  give  them  any  measure  of 
self-expression  and  development.  Bertha 
accomplished  the  result  with  her  daugh- 
ter and  her  two  foster  children  by  tbe 
sheer  force  of  her  exuberant  personality; 
while  Nina  crushed  the  individuality  of 
her  son  within  the  straight-jacket  of  her 
own  egotism. 

Hazel  Tregaskis  had  in  her  too  much 
of  her  own  mother  to  permit  herself  to 
be  permanently  confined;  and  the  mar- 
riage she  made,  very  much  against  her 
mother’s  will,  seems  to  have  been  bril- 


liantly successful.  Frances  Grantham 
escaped  through  the  cloister, — and  death; 
but  her  sister  Rosamund,  with,  innately, 
a stronger  character  than  any  of  the 
others,  allowed  herself  to  be  squeezed 
dry.  Her  colorless  marriage  with  Ludo- 
vic,  presaged  by  the  last  pages,  could  not 
have  had  very  much  of  happiness  in  it. 
Life  must  have  left  her  with  little  less 
than  “a  harvest  of  barren  regrets.” 

Miss  Delafield  has  told  this  story  of 
rural  England  with  entire  sincerity  and 
directness.  There  is  no  striving  for  ef- 
fect, no  straining  either  of  character  or 
of  situation.  It  would  have  been  very 
easy  to  have  made  a caricature  of  her 
picture  of  the  two  mothers,  or  of  Mrs. 
Mulholland,  for  that  matter;  but  Miss 
Delafield  is  artist  enough  to  reveal,  if 
only  in  flashes,  a humanity  and  a kindli- 
ness, a genuineness  that  was  hidden  from 
the  superficial. 

Quite  the  best  pages  of  the  book  are 
those  which  tell  of  the  conventual  life  to 
which  Frances  dedicated  herself.  They 
are  done  with  rare  appreciation  and  re- 
straint. Religious  partisanship  is  quite 
lacking;  and  however  firmly  the  reader 
may  believe  that  monasticism  involves 
negation,  a dodging  of  life’s  responsibili- 
ties, he  cannot  fail  to  see  it,  in  a meas- 
ure at  least,  through  Frances’  eyes. 

“The  Pelicans,”  by  E.  M.  Delafield;  Alfred  A. 

Knopf,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

* * 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME 

The  author  of  “The  Greatness  and  De- 
cline of  Rome”  has  reset  many  of  the 
leading  ideas  of  his  earlier  work  in  a 
brief  history.  It  is  a compact  product, 
an  organic  presentation  of  the  wars,  poli- 
cies, reforms  and  progress  of  ancient 
civilization.  The  reader  is  enabled  to 
carry  away  a co-ordinated  picture  of  tbe 
salient  events  of  that  day.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  the  student  the  work  has  a 
great  added  value  in  a convenient  refer- 
ence index. 

“A  Short  History  o£  Rome,”  by  Guglielmo 

Ferrero  and  Corrado  Barbagallo;  G.  P. 

Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York;  $1.90  net. 

* * 

THE  GONCOURT  PRIZE  NOVEL 

Georges  Duhamel’s  war  fiction,  “Civ- 
ilization,” which  won  the  Goncourt  prize 
for  1918,  appears  in  English  under  the 
Century  Company’s  imprint.  It  is  a 
series  of  short  stories  told  by  a French 
surgeon  detailed  to  an  automobile  am- 
bulance directly  back  of  the  first  line. 
The  stories  are  simply  told,  but  are  filled 
with  overwhelming  tragedy;  they  are 
cloyingly  realistic  in  this  day  when  the 
world  is  better  content  to  shut  its  ears 
to  such  intimacy  with  horror. 

“Civilization,”  by  Georges  Duhamel;  The 

Century  Company,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 


Books  Received 

“Lad:  A Dog,”  by  Albert  Payson  Terhune; 
E.  P.  Dutton  Company,  New  York;  $1.75  net. 

“Centennial  History  of  Illinois,”  volume 
III,  by  Arthur  Charles  Cole;  Illinois  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  Springfield. 

“Nowadays,”  by  Lord  Dunsany;  The  Four 
Seas  Company,  Boston;  75  cents  net. 

“Painting,”  by  W.  A.  Sinclair;  The  Four 
Seas  Company,  Boston;  75  cents  net. 

"A  History  of  the  United  States,”  by  Cecil 
Chesterton;  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York;  $1.50  net. 

“Types  of  Pan,”  by  Keith  Preston;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston;  $1.25  net. 

“Chimney-Pot  Papers,”  by  Charles  S. 
Brooks;  Y’ale  University  Press,  New  Haven; 
$2  net. 

"170  Chinese  Poems,”  translated  by  Arthur 
Waley;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  YTork;  $2  net. 

“MoliOre,”  by  Philip  Moeller;  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

“The  Dramatic  Story  of  Old  Glory.”  by 
Samuel  Abbott;  Boni  & Liveright,  New  York; 
$1.00  net. 
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“British  Labor  and  the  War:  Reconstruc- 
tors for  a New  World,”  by  Paul  U.  Kcllog 
and  Arthur  Gleason;  Boni  & Liveright,  New 
York;  $2  net. 

“Collapse  and  Reconstruction,”  by  Sir 
Thomas  Barclay;  Little,  Brown  & Company, 
Boston;  $2.50  net. 

“The  Wicked  Marquis,”  by  E.  Phillips  Op- 
penheim;  Little,  Brown  & Company,  Boston. 

“Syncopation,”  by  Robert  DeCamp  Leland; 
The  Poetry-Drama  Company,  Boston;  $2  net. 

“Nursery  Rhymes  of  New  York  City,”  by 
Louis  How;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York;  $1 
net. 

“Luna  Benamor,”  by  Vicente  Blasco 
Ib&nez;  John  W.  Luce  & Company,  Boston; 
$1.25  net. 


In  Defense  of 
Women 

By  H.  L.  MENCKEN 

THOSE  familiar  with  the  previous 
works  of  H.  L.  Mencken  need  not 
be  told  that  this  defense  is  based  upon 
arguments  that  are  anything  but  con- 
ventional. His  central  contention  is 
that  the  intelligence  of  women  is  not 
only  as  keen  as  that  of  men,  but  even 
a good  deal  keener — that  stupidity, 
sentimentality  and  emotionalism,  far 
from  being  feminine  characters,  are 
typical  masculine  characters.  There 
is  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  motives 
behind  marriage  in  both  sexes,  and 
into  the  intellectual  processes  whereby 
the  instinctive  reluctance  of  the  male 
is  overcome.  Again,  there  is  an  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  the  demand  for 
equal  suffrage,  from  a point  of  view 
unlike  both  that  of  the  suffragists  and 
that  of  the  antis.  Finally,  there  are 
sections  on  the  aesthetic  sense  of 
women,  on  their  religious  feelings,  and 
on  their  morals.  Net  price  $1.35 
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japan’s  lost  race  amendment 

We  regret  that  the  League  of  Nations 
commission  found  itself  unable  to  devise 
a formula  which  would  have  recognized 
the  racial  equality  of  civilized  nations 
while  preserving  the  right  of  each  nation 
to  safeguard  its  own  economic  standards. 
The  Japanese  delegates  evidently  did 
their  best  to  find  an  acceptable  form  of 
words,  and  their  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mission, we  have  no  doubt,  made  earnest 
efforts  to  reach  common  ground  on  which 
they  might  all  meet. 

The  result  shows  that  the  task  was 
impossible.  In  expressing  sympathy  with 
the  Japanese  delegates  in  their  failure  we 
can  but  reiterate  our  belief  that  the 
causes  of  failure  were  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  their  task. 

Economic  inequality  is  a fact.  It  can- 
not be  conjured  out  of  existence  by  a 
form  of  words  nor  redressed  by  a decla- 
ration in  any  instrument,  however  august. 
That  has  been  freely  recognized  by  Jap- 
anese statesmen.  . . . But  can  any  one 
who  has  followed  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion in  Japan,  in  the  press  and  on  the 
platform,  avoid  believing  that  the  whole 
agitation  was  focused  on  immigration  re- 
strictions ? 

The  acceptance  by  the  commission  in 
Paris  of  a form  of  words  which  recog- 
nized a vague  and  general  equality,  while 
doing  nothing  to  remove  the  specific 
grievances  which  arouse  the  feelings  of 
the  Japanese,  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  condemned  by  the  press  here 
as  an  evasion  of  the  point  at  issue.  It 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  such  a criti- 
cism would  have  had  point. 

Whether  the  general  declaration  of 
equality  proposed  by  Baron  Makino 
woidd  have  calmed  the  agitation  here  is 
a matter  of  prophecy  in  which  people  are 
free  to  believe  the  prophet  whose  predic- 
tions come  nearest  to  their  own  desires. 
It  may  be  that  all  those  orators  and  writ- 
ers who  have  been  fulminating  for  the 
past  few  weeks  would  have  come  round  to 
the  view  that  economic  discrimination  is 
not  racial  discrimination. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten, we  scarcely  think  this  could  have 
been  the  case.  It  seems  to  us  that  when 
the  Japanese  delegates  admitted  that  the 
restrictions  on  immigration  must  remain 
because  of  economic  causes  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Paris  Conference  they  gave 
away  their  case,  and  the  question  should 
then  have  been  dropped.  The  govern- 
ment thought  otherwise,  and  pressed  an 
amendment  which  could  not  have  re- 
moved the  sources  of  the  agitation  in 
Japan  unless  it  had  been  made  to  carry 
a meaning  which  the  other  nations  could 
not  accept,  and  which  the  Japanese  au- 
thorities themselves  disclaimed. 

The  truth  is  that,  while  the  economic 
standards  of  East  and  West  differ  as 
they  do  at  present,  freedom  of  immigra- 
tion is  a sheer  impossibility.  We  are 
sometimes  told  that  in  revising  to  allow 
the  cheap  labor  of  the  Orient  to  overflow 
into  western  countries  we  are  creating  the 
risk  of  a terrible  race  war  thirty  or  forty 


years  from  now.  The  answer  is  that  at- 
tempts to  raise  the  barriers  would  mean 
a race  war  now.  Those  economic  differ- 
ences are  real,  and  no  country  can  pre- 
tend to  disregard  them. 

The  decision  of  the  conference  cannot 
but  be  painful  to  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment. It  must  at  the  same  time  realize 
by  the  position  to  which  it  is  called  on 
the  executive  body  of  the  League,  that 
the  action  involves  no  offensive  discrim- 
ination against  Japan,  which  is  admitted 
as  an  equal  to  the  most  definite  and  most 
powerful  and  most  august  society  of  na- 
tions that  has  ever  existed.  In  this  prac- 
tical admission  of  equality  we  see  illus- 
trated the  sincerity  of  the  western  powers 
and  their  full  recognition  of  Japan  as  a 
brother-nation  in  civilization. 

— Japan  Advertiser  (Tokyo). 
* * 

THE  FOES  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

It  is  very  easy  to  assault  the  covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  There  are  two 
very  plausible  lines  of  attack;  and  they 
are  both  being  fully  utilized  these  days. 

The  League  can  be  denounced  as  a 
fraud  because  it  does  not  specifically 
establish  super-national  control  over 
armaments  and  all  disputes  which  may 
lead  to  war.  Because  it  has  not  done 
this  it  is  assailed  by  radicals,  Laborites 
and  Socialists. 

It  can  also  be  attacked  because  it  does 
put  a measure  of  restraint  upon  national 
liberty  of  action;  in  the  new  interna- 
tional world  it  will  not  be  open  for  a 
nation  to  do  exactly  as  it  pleases.  This 
is  the  line  taken  by  President  Wilson’s 
Republican  adversaries  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  Senator  Sherman,  of  Illi- 
nois, declares,  or  rather  shouts: 

“No  power  on  earth  can  make  me  vote 
to  submit  to  any  allegiance  other  than  I 
owe  to  the  United  States.  This  may  be 
revolution,  but  here  is  one  man,  sixty 
years  old,  from  the  Middle  West,  who  is 
ready  to  shoulder  a gun  and  fight  against 
it.  Under  this  super-sovereignty  the 
United  States  will  find  itself  bound  hand 
and  foot.” 

Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  takes  a tre- 
mendously serious  view  of  the  problem. 
In  a letter  which  has  been  jmblished  he 
says: 

“We  have  before  us  now  a question 
greater  and  graver  than  we  as  a people 
have  ever  considered.  It  involves  the 
abandonment  of  the  policy  of  Washing- 
ton under  which  we  acquired  our  present 
prestige  and  power,  and  the  surrender  of 
the  doctrine  of  James  Monroe  under 
which  this  western  continent  has  been 
kept  free  from  the  blighting  systems  and 
the  turmoils  of  the  Old  World. 

“It  involves  our  taking  on  the  obliga- 
tion of  furnishing  money  and  men  to 
hold  in  fixed  status  the  boundaries  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  for  all 
time,  and  of  sending  out  soldiers  at  the 
dictation  of  foreign  powers  to  serve  as 
policemen.  It  places  the  question  of 
peace  or  war,  not  in  keeping  of  our  own 
people,  but  in  the  control  of  those  over 
whom  we  have  not  and  over  whom  no 
people  have  control. 

“It  involves  the  establishing  of  an  au- 
tocracy which,  sitting  behind  closed  doors 
in  Geneva,  with  a jurisdiction  undefined 
and,  therefore,  unlimited,  will  hold  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  our  own  kith 
and  kin.” 

This  would  sound  very  alarming  in- 
deed, if  it  did  not  sound  so  uncommonly 
like  politics  of  a very  cheap  and  noisy 
brand. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  this 


chorus  of  fault-finding  by  reactionaries 
because  the  covenant  goes  too  far,  and  by 
radicals  because  it  does  not  go  far 
enough,  to  the  measured  views  of 
Viscount  G rev,  of  Faloden,  who,  speaking 
out  of  a vast  experience,  hails  the  cove- 
nant as  a great  step  forward  toward  the 
realization  of  the  aspiration  of  world- 
peace. 

• — Manitoba  Free  Press  (Winnipeg). 
* * 

OVID  IN  BULGARIA 

It  was  a bitter  blow  to  Publius  Ovidius 
Naso,  the  best  selling  poet  of  Augustan 
Rome,  when  the  emperor  exiled  him  to 
a desolate  town  on  the  barren  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  as  a punishment  for  too 
faithfully  reflecting  the  manners  of  his 
time.  There  he  lived  his  last  years  and 
there  he  died ; nor  did  a gentleman  used 
to  the  luxurious  life  of  the  capital  of  the 
world  ever  quite  reconcile  himself  to  the 
society  of  barbarous  Scythians. 

Two  thousand  years  later,  Ovid  would 
have  liked  it  better.  By  that  time  the 
town  of  Tomi  had  become  Constantza, 
one  of  the  principal  ports  of  Roumania 
and  the  summer  resort  of  the  wealthy 
and  ease-loving  society  of  Bucharest. 
And  every  day  gentlemen  very  much  like 
Ovid,  and  ladies  whom  Ovid  would  have 
liked  very  much,  passed  through  the 
Platza  Ovidiu,  where  a statute  of  the 
poet  commemorated  the  first  incursion, 
if  an  unwilling  one,  of  the  leisure  class. 

In  due  course  of  time,  however,  Con- 
stantza fell  into  the  hands  of  Scythians 
more  ungracious  than  those  among  whom 
Ovid  had  lived.  When  the  Bulgarian 
army  overran  the  Dobrudja  in  1916  it 
was  followed  by  the  expropriators  whom 
all  the  central  powers  sent  into  occupied 
( Continued  on  page  587.) 
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Announcement  of  the  peace  compact 
has  proved  to  be  the  most  influential 
factor  making  for  stock  market  activity 
that  Wall  Street  has  seen  in  many  years. 
Some  experts  believe  that  the  country  is 
in  for  a period  of  sustained  speculative 
activity;  others  take  the  view  that  the 
movement  has  progressed  about  as  far 
as  it  may  be  expected  to  go,  while  still 
others  feel  that  speculation  is  being  over- 
done, and  that  something  is  likely  to 
happen  in  the  near  future  to  check  the 
rising  movement. 

EASY  MONEY 

There  is  plenty  of  money  for  Wall 
Street  to  speculate  with.  A few  months 
ago  the  brokers  were  compelled  to  re- 
strict their  business  in  accordance  with 
the  limitations  of  the  money  market. 
Now  all  such  barriers  have  been  set  aside 
and,  with  the  Victory  Loan  flotation  out 
of  the  way,  the  banks  are  having  much 
more  money  to  lend  to  their  own  custom- 
ers and  to  borrowers  upon  stock  exchange 
collateral. 

Many  financiers  look  for  easier  money 
rates  to  prevail.  This  will  depend,  how- 
ever, upon  the  extent  of  the  new  security 
flotations  that  are  to  be  made.  It  is  an 
extremely  interesting  money  market  sit- 
uation, and  at  the  moment  it  looks  as  if 
the  speculators  would  have  plenty  of  ac- 
commodation. 

UNDERLYING  STRENGTH 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  exhibi- 
tions of  banking  strength  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  splendid  management  of  the 
stock  market  during  the  heavy  payments 
connected  with  the  initial  Victory  Loan 
installments  and  the  immense  volume  of 
loans  obtained  by  stock  market  specula- 
tors. Had  it  not  been  for  the  superb 
equipment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
financial  community  to  have  financed  the 
money  market  engagements  of  this  active 
stock  market  campaign. 

Inasmuch  as  all  these  demands  arose 
just  after  the  banks  had  financed  the 
heaviest  tax  installments  ever  collected 
by  the  government,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  account  was  handled  as  easily  as  it 
was.  The  money  market  gave  a good 
account  of  itself,  and  there  were  no 
signs  of  disturbance.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  banking  system  in  the  world 
ever  financed  huge  payments  more  ex- 
peditiously or  more  safely. 

VICTORY  NOTES 

The  success  of  the  government’s  Vic- 
tory Loan  operation  is  a cause  of  grati- 
fication for  the  whole  financial  com- 
munity. It  was  feared  for  a time  that 
the  notes  might  have  to  pass  largely  into 
bank  vaults,  owing  to  the  disinclination 
of  private  investors  to  absorb  them.  For- 
tunately, this  was  not  the  case.  The  gen- 
eral public  demand  was  largely  in  excess 
of  what  had  been  predicted  at  the  time 
the  offering  was  first  made.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  the  market  history  of  the 
Victory  Loan  will  show  that  this  was  the 
most  successful  of  all  government  loan 
offerings. 


This  is  because  it  yielded  a high  enough 
interest  rate  to  make  the  notes  attrac- 
tive as  a genuine  investment.  Some  of 
the  banks  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
had  more  of  the  notes  than  they  were 
awarded.  Some  of  the  savings  banks, 
especially,  were  heavy  buyers  of  this  se- 
curity, owing  to  its  short  term  and  high 
investment  yield. 

Furthermore,  there  is  also  a well-de- 
fined belief  in  many  quarters  that  the 
notes  will  go  to  a premium,  and  that 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  buy 
them  will  have  the  pleasure  of  selling  out 
at  a profit. 

SPECULATIVE  TENDENCIES 

The  speculative  inquirv  has  been  large- 
ly devoted  to  the  oil,  motor  and  specialty 
industrial  shares.  It  has  been  a mar- 
ket of  interesting  fluctuations.  Many  of 
the  advances  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  sensational.  The  rise  has  been 
marked  by  relatively  few  reactions.  The 
market  would  gain  technical  strength  if 
there  were  more,  but  a large  portion  of 
the  country  is  speculating.  Immense  or- 
ders have  come  into  Wall  Street  houses 
from  the  West,  South  and  Northwest. 

It  has  been  a marvelous  movement, 
with  many  interesting  features,  and 
based  for  the  most  part  on  the  theory 
that  the  market  was  in  for  better  times 
and  that  much  higher  prices  would  pre- 
vail. Besides  this,  there  is  also  the  feel- 
ing that  income-producing  securities  pur- 
chased around  present  prices  will  show  a 
handsome  profit  before  many  months 
have  elapsed. 

STABILIZATION 

The  dispute  between  the  Industrial 
Board  and  the  Railroad  Administration 
over  the  real  cause  for  the  failure  of  the 
board’s  effort  to  stabilize  commodity 
prices  excited  much  comment.  The  dis- 
cussion has  taken  a personal  turn,  which 
means  that  it  has  developed  recrimina- 
tions. The  steel  trade,  however,  is  go- 
ing ahead  and,  if  the  big  mills  can  hold 
the  little  fellows  together,  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  no  serious  price  concessions 
will  be  made.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  an  immense  volume  of  orders  that  are 
not  likely  to  be  released  until  the  price 
controversy  has  been  settled. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  Railroad  Administration, 
justified  as  it  may  be  from  some  points 
of  view,  has  been  destructive  to  the 
whole  effort  to  stabilize  prices.  The  in- 
dications are  that  all  effort  to  carry  on 
the  work  conducted  by  the  Industrial 
Board  will  be  abandoned.  It  looks  as 
if  the  problem  of  price  readjustment 
will  have  to  be  settled  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  big  industries  will  be  able  to 
carry  through  any  stabilizing  process  of 
their  own,  now  that  the  government’s 
project  has  failed. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  EXPANSION 

It  looks  now  as  if  the  country  would 
be  able  to  materially  expand  its  foreign 
trade  before  long.  It  will  certainly  do 
so  if  the  proper  shipping  facilities  are 
available.  But  the  Shipping  Board  is  not 
ready  yet  to  fully  take  down  the  bars 
which  have  made  it  difficult  for  the 
shipping  companies  to  provide  the  facili- 
ties for  ocean  transportation  that  our 
broadening  foreign  trade  requires. 

NEW  CAPITAL  APPLICATIONS 

Improvement  in  the  bond  market  has 
prepared  the  way  for  large  issues  of  new 
securities  in  the  near  future.  The  mar- 
ket is  broadening  under  the  influence  of 


an  improving  outside  demand,  and  the 
indications  are  that  some  of  the  largest 
industrial  corporations  will  apply  for 
considerable  loans  in  the  near  future. 

Pretty  much  all  of  this  financing  will 
have  to  be  done  through  direct  appeals 
to  the  investing  public.  The  banks  real- 
ize the  necessity  of  continuing  liquid, 
and  may  be  expected  to  reject  offers  of 
high  interest  rates  for  good-sized  loans 
in  cases  where  this  financing  could  be  ne- 
gotiated through  the  regular  channels. 

BANKING  ALLIANCES 

Wall  Street  bankers  are  losing  their 
provincialism.  They  are  going  every- 
where in  search  of  profitable  business. 
By  forming  new  connections  and  becom- 
ing financially  interested  in  foreign  finan- 
cial corporations,  it  has  been  possible  for 
the  great  New  York  banks  to  materially 
extend  their  connections  within  the  last 
few  months.  This  movement  is  progress- 
ing based  on  the  theory  that  trade  will 
follow  the  invested  dollar,  also  that 
American  interests  will  be  able  to  make 
a strong  bid  this  year  for  foreign  busi- 
ness previously  denied  them. 

RAILROAD  STOCKS 

Active  buying  of  some  of  the  seasoned 
railroad  shares  has  strengthened  that 
group  of  stocks.  The  belief  prevails 
that  this  inquiry  will  broaden  in  response 
to  the  efforts  by  Congress  to  safeguard 
the  position  of  this  huge  American  in- 
dustry. Next  to  agriculture,  the  trans- 
portation industry  is  the  most  important 
of  all  in  this  country.  For  several  years 
the  railroad  shares  have  been  compara- 
tively neglected,  owing  to  the  feeling 
that  the  railroads  might  be  so  “un- 
scrambled” by  the  government  as  to  make 
it  very  difficult  for  them  to  recover  their 
identity  and  working  forces  after  the 
roads  have  been  surrendered  to  their 
private  owners. 

The  whole  country  is  desirous,  how- 
ever, of  having  the  railroads  treated 
fairly.  As  a consequence  of  the  confu- 
sion resulting  during  the  war  period,  it 
was  impossible  for  many  roads  to  make 
much  of  any  progress.  The  March  re- 
port was  for  the  most  part  unfavor- 
able; so  was  the  heavy  deficit  reported 
in  railroad  operations  during  1918.  All 
these  disclosures  have  been  effective  in 
forcing  the  government  to  speedy  action 
for  railroad  protection  as  soon  as  the 
intense  war  excitement  is  over. 

LUXURY  EXPENDITURE 

Notwithstanding  the  tax  on  luxuries, 
there  are  large  expenditures  being  made 
for  jewelry  and  other  luxurious  indul- 
gences. The  jewelers  are  doing  an  enor- 
mous business.  The  expensive  hotels  have 
found  it  difficult  to  provide  accommoda- 
tions for  their  patrons.  Expenditures 
for  various  forms  of  entertainment  have 
been  large,  and  large  department  stores 
at  industrial  centers  are  doing  a record 
business.  Mercantile  establishments  hav- 
ing direct  relations  with  the  wage-earn- 
ing classes  are  finding  it  difficult  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  them  from  the 
mass  of  well-to-do  people  who  have  an 
abundance  of  money  to  spend. 

New  York.  William.  Justus  Boies. 
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FUR  STORAGE 

Absolute  Protection  and  Care 


MERCHANTS  OF 
FINE  CLOTHES 


MOTHS  and  dust  will  soon  start  doing  damage  to  furs  and 
winter  articles.  Not  only  will  your  furs  look  better  next 
season,  but  they  will  give  much  better  wear  if  they  are  properly 
cared  for  during  the  summer  months. 

Before  any  article  is  put  into  the  Plymouth  Storage  Vault,  it  is  properly 
cleaned  by  experts.  The  cleaning  alone  is  worth  the  total  small  charge  for 
storage,  insurance  and  care.  Under  our  careful  system,  damage  is  impossible. 

Our  vaults  are  absolutely  and  completely  fire  and  burglar  proof.  In  our 
thirty-five  years  of  business  we  have  never  had  a fire— a fact  well  worth  con- 
sidering when  about  to  store  valuable  articles. 

Telephone  Nicollet  3800,  or  T.  S.  31  386  and  our  automobile  will  call. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  CLOTHING  HOUSE 

Established  1882  MINNEAPOLIS  Hennepin  at  6th 
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Our  shop  is  specially  equipped 
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Hahn  & Harmon  Co.,  Printers 

T 3§n  37  284  410  Fifth  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis 


Electro-Tint 
Engraving  Co. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Plate  Makers  and 
Color  Printers 

Original  designs  for  Catalog  Covers 
and  Advertisements,  Halftone  Plates, 
Line  Plates,  Two,  Three  and  Four 
Color  Process  Plates,  Embossing  Dies. 
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Our  Specialty : 
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NEW  YORK 
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Men’s  Furnishings 

BRANCH: 

Singer  Building,  149  Broadway 


MORRISSEY 

211  Essex  Building,  Tenth  Street  and 
Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis 
GOODWIN  CORSETS 

A combination  of  style,  comfort  and 
quality 


Electrotyping  NICKEL  STEEL 

Quality  electros  are  our  pride. 

See  our  work  in  The  Northwestern  Miller 
and  The  Bellman. 

PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO.,  306  So.  6th  St. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


ANYTHING  YOU  WANT  SPECIAL  IN 

ENVELOPES 

as  well  as  in  regular  sizes  and  styles  call  on 

SECURITY  ENVELOPE  CO. 

29th  St.,  from  4th  to  5th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 
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the  name 


Fjfth  Floor  Jb.l.n  Minneapolis 
Dayton’s  Minn. 

Original  Designs  and  Paris 
Importations  for  Spring 
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RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING  CO. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Rugs  Cleaned  ^ " 
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Good  service  or  by  other 

Prompt  delivery  systems 

Brown’s  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 
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“Why,  how  fast  you  are  growing!”  re- 
marked little  Teddy’s  aunt. 

“Yes,”  answered  Teddy,  “too  fast.  I 
think  they  water  me  too  much.  Why,  I 
have  to  take  a bath  every  morning!” 

— Merry  Moments. 
* * 

Binks:  “Say,  old  man,  do  you  know  of 
any  cure  for  insomnia?” 

Jinks:  “Counting  one  thousand  is  said 
to  be  a remedy.” 

Binks:  “Confound  it,  that’s  what  every- 
body tells  me;  but  the  baby’s  too  young 
to  count.”  — Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Father:  “I’m  ashamed  to  see  you  cry- 
ing because  a bee  stung  you.  Act  like 
a man.” 


An  Irishman  was  leaning  against  a 
post  when  a funeral  procession  passed. 

“Who’s  dead?”  some  one  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  the  Irish- 
man, “but  I presume  it’s  the  person  in 
the  front  carriage.”  — Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Judge  (to  witness) : “Why  didn’t  you 
go  to  the  help  of  the  defendant  in  the 
fight?” 

Witness:  “I  didn’t  know  which  was  go- 
ing to  be  the  defendant.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

DAMPENING  RETORT 

First  Student:  “The  idea;  my  napkin 
is  damp !” 

Second  Student:  “Perhaps  that’s  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  due  on  your 
board.”  — Stanford  Chaparral. 

* * 

Jane:  “Wot  I’d  like  ter  know  is  ’ow 
does  Lloyd-George  understand  wot  all 
them  foreigners  at  the  Peace  Conference 
is  talking  about?” 

Cook:  “Why,  ’e  ’as  an  interrupter, 
stoopid.”  — London  Opinion. 

* * 


Bobbie:  “Y-yes,  and  th-then  you-you’d 
gim-me  a li-lickin’,  like  you  s-said  y-you 
would  i-if  you  ever  h-heard  m-me  usin’ 
that  k-kind  of  1-language.”  —Life. 

* * 

CAUSE  FOR  CONGRATULATION 

“Ah  ain’t  one  of  dose  what’s  always 
sayin’  dat  we  cullud  folks  neber  gets  a 
fair  show,”  remarked  Shinbone.  “Whar’d 
we  be  today  if  dar  had  been  any  race 
prejudice  when  Noah  was  bookin’  pas- 
sengers fo’  de  ark?” 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

TAKING  HIS  CHANCE 

“Just  to  think,”  said  the  Sweet  Young 
Thing  on  the  piano  stool,  “all  these  pret- 
ty keys  once  belonged  to  an  elephant.” 

“And  now,”  replied  the  gallant  man, 
“they  belong  to  a dear.” 

—London  Opinion. 

* * 

D.  B.  reports  having  overheard  this 
bit  of  conversation  on  the  street: 

“Dearie,  do  you  think  it  would  be  fun 
if  you  had  both  your  limbs  inside  one 
trouser  leg  and  you  were  trying  to  walk?” 

“Certainly  not!” 

“Well,  please  wait  for  me;  I can’t  keep 
up  with  you  with  this  skirt  on.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 


“Versatile?”  said  the  genius’  friend, 
musingly. 

“Yes,  on  the  whole  I think  I should 
call  Jones  versatile.  He’s  the  sort  of 
man  who,  if  he  were  a piece  of  furniture, 
would  be  one  of  those  bookcases  that 
turn  into  a folding-bed  at  night.” 

— Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Two  pretty  girls  met  in  the  street  and 
kissed  each  other  rapturously.  Two  young 
men  watched  the  meeting. 

“There’s  another  of  those  things  that 
I hate,”  said  one. 

“What  is  that?”  said  his  friend. 

He' pointed  to  the  scene:  “Women  do- 
ing men’s  work.”  ■ — Aiogwan. 

* * 

General  March  was  talking  about  the 
impressions  soldiers  receive  in  the  war. 
“One,”  he  said,  “when  I asked  him  how 
he  felt,  said  he  was  too  busy  to  feel,  and 
when  I asked  him  what  appealed  to  him 
as  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
war,  answered: 

“ ‘The  number  of  bullets  that  missed 
me.’”  —Los  Angeles  Times. 

* * 

Two  Irish  women  in  the  market  place 
of  Cork  were  talking  of  the  new  curate. 

“Arrah,  Biddy,”  said  one,  “did  ye  hear 
him  last  Sunday  when  he  preached  on 
‘Hell’?” 


DEFINED 

“What’s  the  difference  between  valor 
and  discretion?” 

“Well,  to  go  to  a swell  restaurant 
without  tipping  the  waiter  would  be  val- 
or.” 

“I  see.  And  discretion?” 

“That  would  be  to  dine  at  a different 
restaurant  the  next  day.”  — Jottings. 

* * 

’Twas  Pat’s  first  football  match.  Dash- 
ing here,  there,  and  everywhere,  running 
in  everybody’s  way,  and  continually  be- 
ing pulled  up  for  off-side,  Pat,  while  in 
the  midst  of  a scrimmage,  received  a 
nasty  kick  on  the  head,  rendering  him 
unconscious. 

“Who — who  kicked  me?”  spluttered 
poor  Pat,  on  coming  round. 

“It’s  all  right,”  replied  the  referee, 
“it  was  a foul.” 

“A  fowl,  be  jabers!”  cried  the  aston- 
ished Pat.  “I  thought  it  was  a mule.” 

— Tit-Bits. 


“Faith  an’  I did  that  same,  and  shure 
he  might  have  been  born  and  reared  there, 
so  well  did  he  know  all  about  it.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

Master  (to  new  boy) : “What  is  your 
name?” 

New  Boy:  “Johnny  Jenkins.” 

Master:  “Thank  you.  But  when 

speaking  to  a master  you  should  always 
add  ‘sir.’  Now  I’ll  ask  you  again.  What 
is  your  name?” 

New  Boy:  “Sir  Johnny  Jenkins.” 

— Merry  Moments. 

* * 

WANTED  THEM  ON  HAND 

“I  want  a pair  of  the  best  gloves  you 
have,”  said  Mrs.  Nuritch  at  the  glove 
counter. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  replied  the  polite  sales- 
man. “How  long  do  you  want  them?” 

“Don’t  git  insultin’,  young  man ! I 
want  to  buy  ’em,  not  hire  ’em.” 

— Tit-Bits. 


“You  don’t  hear  any  talk  nowadays 
about  a more  elastic  currency.” 

“No;  what  we  want  today  is  a more 
adhesive  currency.”  — Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

“Play  poker  with  a dentist?  No  sir!” 
“Why  not?” 

“He’s  too  blamed  expert  at  drawing 
and  filling.”  —Clippings. 

* * 

Youngly:  “Did  you  ever  notice  that 

the  matrimonial  process  is  like  making  a 
call?  You  go  to  adore,  you  ring  the  bell, 
and  you  give  your  name  to  the  maid.” 
Synicus:  “Yes,  and  then  you’re  taken 
in.”  — Tit-Bits. 
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CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT 

( Continued  from  page  583.) 

territory.  The  Bulgars,  like  the  Ger- 
mans, were  acquisitive;  they  would  take 
anything  from  factory  machinery  to  first 
editions  and  Japanese  prints.  Among 
the  plunder  shipped  back  into  Bulgaria 
from  Constantza  was  the  statue  of  Ovid, 
once  more  an  exile. 

Malicious  Roumanians  have  said  that 
the  Bulgars  did  not  know  who  Ovid  was, 
that  they  thought  the  statue  was  that  of 
the  mayor  of  Constantza.  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  the  Bulgars  have  been 
considerably  more  careless  about  the 
preservation  of  classical  remains  than  the 
Roumanians. 

Some  years  ago  a great  heap  of  stones 
with  Roman  inscriptions  lay  in  a museum 
yard  in  Sofia,  with  grass  growing  among 
them;  nobody  had  cared  to  take  the  trou- 
ble to  carry  them  indoors.  Perhaps  Ovid 
was  thrown  in  among  them  to  await 
such  time  as  the  Bulgar  had  leisure  from 
his  forays  into  other  lands  and  could  ar- 
range his  monuments  of  classical  cul- 
ture to  suit  himself;  at  any  rate,  Ovid 
escaped  the  ignominy  of  being  melted 
and  turned  into  shell  cases,  for  after  vig- 
orous protests  from  Roumania  and  the 
allies  the  Bulgarian  government  finally 
shipped  him  back  to  Constantza. 

One  could  wish  that  all  the  wrongs 
suffered  by  Roumania  could  be  so  easily 
redressed,  but  a correspondent  who  has 
just  finished  a trip  through  the  country 
reports  great  suffering — food  shortage, 
disorganization  of  business,  governmental 
financial  difficulties,  and  misery  among 
the  peasantry.  “Roumania  is  passing- 
through  a critical  stage,”  is  his  conclu- 
sion. “She  may  survive  or  she  may  go 
down.”  — New  York  Times. 

* * 

chile’s  supposed  progermanism 

Allow  me  to  say  something  about  the 
attitude  of  Chile  during  the  past  great 
war  and  about  a propaganda  connected 
with  this  attitude,  which  has  presented 
Chile  as  a country  where  germanophilism 
has  been  rampant.  Such  an  assertion  is 
nothing  less  than  derisory,  and  I will 
deal  with  this  subject  for  a moment  only 
because  it  offers  at  the  same  time  the 
occasion  to  explain  some  features  of  ac- 
tual Chile. 

What  has  been  adduced  to  prove  this 
supposed  Chilean  germanophilism?  That 
there  were  German  officers  and  instruc- 
tors in  our  army  and  some  German  teach- 
ers in  our  schools;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  since  many  years 
there  is  not  one  of  them  left  in  the  army 
and  only  a few  in  the  schools.  These 
latter  have  been  gradually  replaced  by 
Chilean  teachers  and  professors.  There 
is  now  a commanding  irresistible  senti- 
ment in  my  country  demanding  that  those 
functions  be  performed  by  Chileans. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  study 
of  French  and  not  of  German  is  com- 
pulsory in  our  high  schools,  a rule  that  is 
enforced  even  in  the  southern  provinces 
where  there  is  a large  German  popula- 
tion; and,  that  without  its  being  compul- 
sory, three-fourths  of  the  pupils  study 
English,  while  only  a fourth  or  less  study 
German.  Therefore,  every  cultivated  per- 
son in  Chile  reads  and  speaks  French, 
and  generally  also  English,  while  only  a 
very  few  read  German. 

Why  have  the  propagandists  been  si- 
lent about  the  fact  that  the  British  model 
and  the  British  spirit  have  informed  the 
organization  of  our  navy  and  the  ideals 
of  our  naval  officers;  about  the  fact  that 


we  have  had  French  teachers  in  our 
schools  of  agriculture,  Belgian  profess- 
ors in  our  school  of  engineering,  Italian 
professors  in  our  school  of  medicine,  and 
Spanish,  French  and  Italian  artists  in 
our  school  of  fine  arts? 

We  may  get  the  explanation  of  these 
facts  by  looking  upon  them  on  the  whole 
as  the  consequences  of  our  longing  for 
more  culture  and  improvement.  We  have 
been  trying  to  take  from  everywhere  in 
the  civilized  world  the  devices  and  or- 
ganizations most  suitable  to  our  charac- 
ter and  national  traditions.  Following- 
in  this  way  we  are  looking  now  more  and 
more  toward  the  United  States  and  to- 
ward ourselves;  and  we  are  vigorous 
enough  to  preserve  our  national  person- 
ality. 

Moreover,  there  was  a time  when  the 
German  fashion  ruled  over  the  world  in 
military  questions,  in  scientific  thinking, 
in  music,  in  education  and  even  in  danc- 
ing. . . . The  American  professors  of 
former  generations  have  been  educated  in 
German  universities. 

Some  years  ago  I read  a paper  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  Stanley  Hall  in  which  he  says 
that  in  order  to  increase  his  professional 
efficiency  he  went  to  the  psychological  in- 
stitute of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and 
that,  to  begin  with,  he  was  kept  during 
two  years  studying  no  more  than  the  leg 
of  a frog.  He  did  not  criticize  this  fact, 
and  it  seems  rather  that  he  has  judged 
it  as  a good  proof  of  his  scientific  train- 
ing. How  is  it  possible,  then,  to  look  with 
surprise  upon  the  fact  that  Chile  had 
followed  a movement  that  was  a general 
one? 


During  the  last  war,  the  Chilean  gov- 
ernment has  been  loyally  neutral,  but 
Chilean  society  in  its  broadest  sense  has 
proved  absolutely  devoted  to  the  allies. 
It  has  helped  them  with  money  and 
propaganda  and  supported  them  in  every 
work  they  have  devised  to  invigorate 
their  fighting  countrymen.  One  of  the 
most  important  newspapers,  El  Mercurio, 
has  been  a passionate  partisan  of  the  al- 
lies, and  no  one  of  the  other  leading 
papers  has  taken  a similar  attitude  to- 
ward Germany.  Even  the  Catholic  pa- 
pers have  not  been  pervaded  by  the  fool- 
ish idea  of  some  fanatical  people  that 
Germany  had  been  intrusted  with  the  di- 
vine mission  of  punishing  France  for  its 
irreligion. 

— Enrique  Molina,  in  The  South  Ameri- 
can. 
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A CRYING  NEED 

What  this  country  needs  just  now  is  a 
few  more  organizations,  movements,  cam- 
paigns or  drives ; about  half  a dozen 
would  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  up 
to  a round  half  million,  or  say  one  or- 
ganization for  every  two  hundred  men, 
women  and  children  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Of  course  they  must  be  “nation-wide” ; 
no  organization  can  expect  to  do  business 
on  a pent-up  Utica  basis  in  these  days 
of  boundless  perspective.  They  must  also  be  nation- 
wide in  order  to  have  the  parent  organization  in  New 
York  City,  and  reach  out  for  necessary  support  through 
subsidiary  local  associations  affiliated  with  it.  This  gives 
opportunity  to  use  that  splendid  old  list  of  sterling  New 
York  and  New  England  names,  each  one  synonymous 
with  the  highest  prominence  and  integrity,  which  has 
already  been  used  to  such  excellent  advantage  in  inter- 
esting, and  incidentally  tapping,  the  prosperous  and  in- 
exhaustible West. 

Being  nation-wide,  the  organization  or  movement  can 
maintain  headquarters  in  the  Metropolis,  rent  an  expen- 
sive suite  of  offices  there,  preferably  on  or  near  Fifth 
Avenue,  employ  a capable  secretary,  with  a well-paid 
staff  of  secretaries  to  the  secretary,  stenographers  and 
clerks,  both  male  and  female,  ad  libitum,  with  office  hours 
from  two  to  four  every  other  Tuesday,  and  a good  fat 
balance  in  a New  York  bank,  to  which  it  can  always 
refer  those  who  may  question  its  financial  responsibility. 

Having  the  home  office  in  NewYork  gives  an  excellent 
reason  for  sending  forth  missionaries,  representatives, 
lecturers,  emissaries  and  surveyors  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  These  may  be  of  both  sexes,  or  of 


either  sex,  according  to  the  character  of  the  movement 
being  exploited. 

The  laborer  being  worthy  of  his  hire,  of  course  these 
peregrinating  delegates  from  headquarters  should  draw 
on  a liberal  travelling  expense  account  while  engaged  in 
their  most  important  work,  and  also  receive  a salary 
based  on  their  reputation  as  organizers  and  their  ability 
to  gain  support  for  the  movement,  thus  creating  a legiti- 
mate charge  on  the  balance  sheet  which,  while  it  is  guar- 
anteed to  dispose  of  any  awkward  surplus  that  might 
discourage  further  contributions,  will  yet  successfully 
pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  most  scrupulous  of  chartered 
accountants. 

Another  advantage  derived  by  the  nation-wide  or- 
ganization is  that  of  publishing  its  own  organ  especially 
devoted  to  the  great  cause.  No  movement  can  expect  to 
be  succcessful  in  these  days  unless  it  has  its  own  exclusive 
medium  of  publicity.  There  are  some  fine  and  perfectly 
legitimate  pickings  to  be  secured  through  this  journalistic 
adjunct,  properly  and  judiciously  worked. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  corps  of  editors,  subeditors 
and  contributors.  While  many  of  the  latter  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  supply  copy  free  of  charge  for  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  names  in  print, 
or  from  sheer  enthusiasm  for  the  cause,  no  one  can  rea- 
sonably expect  professional  writers  to  serve  without  pay, 
the  poor  things ; hence,  although  many  of  them  might  find 
it  difficult  to  make  a living  at  independent  journalism, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  paying  well  for  their  services  on 
the  organ  of  the  successful  nation-wide  movement. 

Every  member  of  the  movement  and  every  contributor 
to  its  funds  may  be  expected  to  subscribe  for  its  official 
publication,  as  otherwise  he  could  not  keep  himself  prop- 
erly informed  as  to  its  tremendous  activities.  Frequently 
the  annual  contribution  is  made  to  include  a subscription. 
This  gives  the  publishers  a fine  ready-made  list  of  sub- 
scribers with  which  to  approach  the  advertiser. 

At  this  point  in  the  game,  the  advertising  manager, 
with  pay  proportionate  to  his  contract-getting  abilities, 
enters  the  arena  or,  rather,  joins  to  complete  the  perfect 
circle.  With  a list  of  paid  subscribers  such  as  any  first- 
class  modern  nation-wide  movement  can  easily  provide, 
he  can  readily  impress  the  advertiser  with  the  superlative 
value  of  his  medium. 

A few  active  solicitors,  working  on  commission,  some 
astute  circularization,  and  the  advertising  contracts  begin 
to  come  in.  The  more  there  are,  the  easier  it  is  to  get 
others,  and  thus  the  revenue  is  provided  whereby  all 
concerned  profit  in  proportion  to  their  deserts ; and  if 
the  enterprise  is  managed  with  reasonable  sagacity,  a 
nice,  snug  business  proposition  is  ultimately  established 
and  perpetuated.  If,  in  course  of  time,  the  movement  it- 
self dies,  the  publication  may  be  quietly  segregated  from 
its  original  connection,  early  in  the  process  of  disintegra- 
tion, and  by  that  time  being  firmly  established,  can  serve 
as  the  nucleus  of  a fairly  remunerative  periodical. 

If  any  one  doubts  that  this  is  the  ultimate  course  of 
a great  many  of  these  nation-wide  movements  which  he 
is  insistently  urged  to  join,  let  him  experiment  practi- 
cally by  becoming  a contributing  member,  and  carefully 
watch  the  course  of  events,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  details 
of  its  expense  account  and  the  development  of  its  jour- 
nalistic adjunct,  if  it  happens  to  have  one,  as,' sooner  or 
later,  most  of  them  do. 

The  Bellman  does  not  contend  that  all  of  these  move- 
ments are  thus  conducted,  or  even  that  most  of  them  are. 
He  does  not  know  enough  about  the  inside  workings  of 
many  of  them  to  be  able  to  judge,  but  there  are  some 
which  are  beyond  question  created  more  for  the  purpose 
of  perfecting  an  organization  which  will  be  perpetuated 
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in  salary  and  expense  paying  machinery  than  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  specific  and  laudable  purposes 
which  ostensibly  bring  them  into  being. 

Even  so,  such  enterprises  may  be  legitimate  enough; 
at  least  they  are  not  prohibited  by  law.  The  trouble  is 
that  so  many  astute  people  have  discovered  the  process 
of  turning  public  sentiment  into  cash  that  it  is  being 
badly  overdone  and  overworked.  The  tired  business  man 
is  becoming  both  weary  and  wary,  and  the  good  old 
sterling  list  of  names  is  growing  somewhat  shopworn. 

The  exploitation  of  the  contributing  member  who 
joins  anything,  even  an  automobile  or  a country  club,  has 
become  pestiferous.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  telephone  directory,  and  representation  in  “Who’s 
Who’’  renders  one  subject  to  attack  by  solicitors  of  all 
kinds,  by  mail  or  in  person,  in  season  and  out.  Only 
members  of  the  I.W.W.  are  immune  from  persecution. 

Once  on  the  list,  the  joiner  is  lost.  It  is  assumed 
that  if  he  has  joined  one  thing  he  must  join  all.  If  he 
becomes  a plain  member  at  a nominal  fee,  the  next  move 
is  to  make  him  a subscriber  to  the  organ  of  the  move- 
ment. This  done,  he  is  urged  to  contribute  to  the  special 
drive,  or  to  help  make  up  the  fine  annual  deficit,  or  to  be 
a contributor  to  the  fund  being  raised  for  a specific 
purpose,  or  to  join  with  his  fellow-members  in  the  or- 
ganization’s sublime  movement  to  rehabilitate  devastated 
Zululand. 

Of  the  creation  of  movements  and  organizations  there 
is  no  end.  It  has  become  an  American  industry  and  an 
obsession.  Still,  as  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
agreeable and  unwelcome  article,  there  is  need  for  a few 
more  to  complete  the  half  million.  One  of  these,  to  which 
The  Bellman  is  prepared  to  make  a substantial  contribu- 
tion, is  a nation-wide  Movement  for  the  Prohibition  of 
Useless  Organizations  and  the  Condign  Punishment  of 
their  Originators. 

Another,  to  which  The  Bellman  is  willing  to  give  his 
whole-hearted  and  sincere  support,  is  the  nation-wide 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  the  Indigent,  its  object 
being  to  save  this  meritorious  class  of  sufferers  from  the 
overzealous  and  incessant  attentions  of  its  friends,  and 
to  permit  it  leisure  in  which  to  attend  to  its  own  humble 
affairs  in  peace. 

RADICALISM  REPUDIATED 

The  disappearance  of  the  Bolshevik-radical  move- 
ments from  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers  is  signifi- 
cant of  something  more  than  editorial  policy.  It  means 
that  the  extreme  radical  tendencies  in  Europe,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  United  States,  which  were  startlingly 
manifested  during  the  months  immediately  following  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  are  diminishing  week  by  week, 
and  that  Bolshevism,  even  in  its  chosen  home  of  Russia, 
is  steadily  losing  ground.  The  red  “armies”  are  being 
beaten,  and  the  red  “governments”  are  one  by  one  falling 
before  the  demands  of  the  people  for  stability  and  safety. 

The  menace  of  Bolshevism  is  still  real  and  imminent, 
and  a local  flare-up  here  and  there  is  to  be  expected. 
Such  sporadic  troubles  have  in  them  potentialities  for 
evil  if  they  are  not  properly  dealt  with,  but  everything 
indicates  that  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world  is  fast 
uniting  solidly  in  opposition  to  ultra-radicalism,  and  that 
the  allies  whom  the  agitators  have  most  eagerly  sought 
are  turning  out  to  be  their  most  determined  enemies. 
These  are,  above  all,  the  returning  soldiers,  with  whose 
aid  the  radical  leaders  hoped  to  build  up  a series  of 
soviet  governments,  but  who,  to  the  consternation  of  their 
would-be  associates,  are  displaying  a marked  intolerance 
of  anything  suggesting  anarchy. 

In  America  the  radical  movement  is  largely  kept  alive 


by  two  elements:  the  labor  agitators,  mostly  of  foreign 
origin,  whose  allegiance  to  the  red  flag  has  caused  them 
to  be  repudiated  by  the  entire  better  element  of  organized 
labor;  and  by  the  parlor  Bolsheviks,  who  like  to  think 
of  themselves  as  bold  “intellectuals”  in  their  efforts  to 
stir  up  forces  they  in  no  wise  comprehend.  They  make 
a good  deal  of  noise,  and  get  themselves  widely  adver- 
tised, but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  actually  done 
much  harm. 

For  example,  a leaflet  has  just  appeared  announcing 
the  establishment  of  the  Modernist,  “a  better  and  a freer 
magazine,  a forum  for  active  minds  and  vital  art;  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  of  overthrowing  old  falsehoods  and 
establishing  new  verities.”  The  leaflet  gives  a long  list 
of  expected  contributors,  headed,  of  course,  by  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  and  including  such  resonantly  American 
names  as  Katayama,  Walkowitz,  Traubel,  MacAodagain, 
Jochelman,  O’Sheel,  Kueffner,  Sper,  Hurwitz,  Goodel- 
man,  Eugene  V.  Debs,  Rose  Pastor  Stokes  and  William 
Bayard  Hale. 

The  Bellman  suggests  to  the  publisher  of  the  Mod- 
ernist the  following  prospectus: 

“A  periodical  read  enthusiastically  by  every  one  of 
its  contributors,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Shaw;  pub- 
lished as  often  as  we  can  get  the  money,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  young  men  and  women,  preferably  of  foreign 
birth,  full  opportunity  to  write  intemperately  on  subjects 
of  which  they  know  little  or  nothing.  We  shall  talk  at 
all  times  as  though  we  had  the  responsibility  of  settling 
the  world’s  destiny,  but  shall  always  enjoy  the  comfort- 
able consciousness  that  nothing  we  may  say  will  in  the 
least  matter  except  to  ourselves.  Be  a contributor;  then 
you  will  have  a reason  for  being  a subscriber.” 

In  a country  where  the  spread  of  ideas  through  nor- 
mal channels  was  checked  by  government  oppression, 
such  publications  might  actually  produce  results;  it  is 
doubtful  if  in  America  they  do  more  than  fill  their  con- 
tributors with  a sense  of  their  own  importance.  Parlor 
Bolshevism  is  too  essentially  cowardly  to  do  much  harm, 
too  wrapped  up  in  theories  to  have  much  freedom  for 
action.  It  is,  moreover,  utterly  dependent  for  support 
on  the  very  classes  it  most  bitterly  assails,  and  little  by 
little  a realization  of  this  fact  is  being  manifested  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  funds  without  which  parlor  Bolshe- 
vism is  a plugged-up  whistle. 

The  professional  agitator  is  a far  more  dangerous 
character;  but  in  the  United  States  he  works  against  the 
immense  handicap  of  having  to  manufacture  nine-tenths 
of  his  own  grievances.  Of  course,  every  one  wants  more 
money  and  shorter  hours,  but  most  thinking  human  beings 
recognize  that  there  is  a limit  to  the  attainment  of  these 
desirable  things,  and  that  this  limit  has,  for  the  present 
at  least,  been  very  nearly  reached.  The  man  who  used 
to  ponder  desperate  acts  because  he  and  his  family  actu- 
ally lacked  proper  food  and  shelter,  now  grumbles  be- 
cause his  next-door  neighbor  has  a Ford,  while  he  has 
none.  The  great  political,  social  and  economic  grievances 
which  produced  Bolshevism  in  Russia,  in  Hungary  and 
in  Germany  simply  do  not  exist  in  America;  hence  the 
agitator  is  forced  to  magnify  isolated  and  specific  griev- 
ances through  an  appeal  to  “sympathetic  action.” 

Even  in  Europe,  radicalism  seems  to  be  falling  to 
pieces  through  the  demonstration  of  its  inherent  rotten- 
ness. The  mob  can  overturn  a government,  but  it  cannot 
create  one  which  will  for  any  length  of  time  keep  indus- 
try in  running  order,  and  provide  the  machinery  neces- 
sary to  distribute  food,  clothing  and  fuel.  The  very  in- 
ternationalism of  which  radicals  talk  so  glibly  is  based 
on  credit  relations  between  state  and  national  govern- 
ments which  no  mob  is  even  remotely  capable  of  estab- 
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lishing.  No  community  can  long  exist  without  a respon- 
sible government,  and  recent  events  in  Europe  have 
shown  that  responsibility  and  mob  rule  are  utterly  in- 
compatible. 

A radical  upheaval  immediately  after  the  close  of 
hostilities  was  natural ; but  now  the  influence  of  the  sol- 
diers returned  to  civilian  life  has  begun  everywhere  to 
make  itself  felt.  They  have  learned  the  value  of  disci- 
pline and  order,  and  are  aligning  themselves  with  those 
who  see  radicalism  as  a menace.  Eacli  day  makes  it  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  victory  of  democracy  is  not 
going  to  mean  the  triumph  of  anarchy,  but  the  control 
of  the  world  by  those  who  realize  that,  in  order  to  rule, 
the  people  must  first  consent  to  be  ruled. 

COMMERCIALIZED  CHARITY 

A civilization  is  known  by  the  beggars  it  keeps.  If 
some  intemperate  maker  of  epigrams  has  not  already 
manufactured  such  a bright  saying  as  this,  it  is  high 
time;  all  else  that  is  obvious  long  ago  was  rendered  into 
pretty  and  more  or  less  inexact  phrases  of  a similar 
nature. 

Concerning  beggars,  however,  the  truth  of  this  sug- 
gested epigram  is  given  fairly  good  proof  in  the  attitude 
of  the  American  visitor  to  foreign  countries.  No  nation 
in  the  world  has  a greater  population  of  mendicants  than 
China,  and  these  hideous  products  of  Chinese  civilization 
have  done  most  to  condemn  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
tourist. 

China’s  beggars  are  terrible  in  their  filth,  their  num- 
bers, their  perpetual  presence,  their  mutilations  and  their 
real  or  pretended  disease  and  deformity;  they  are  a 
Lazarus  that  never  leaves  the  gate,  a decayed  limb  of  the 
social  structure  that  is  always  sickeningly  within  view. 
The  alms-seeking  is  not  only  vast,,  but  it  is  organized. 
Mendicancy  is  a profession,  and  its  members  not  infre- 
quently are  attracted  to  it  rather  than  forced  into  it. 
They  serve  prescribed  apprenticeships  to  the  “trade,” 
which  in  every  town  is  under  the  control  of  a great  beg- 
gars’ guild. 

Such  an  institution  could  not  exist  except  under  an 
acute  public  indifference  to  misfortune  and  the  lack  of  a 
community  sense  of  responsibility  for  society’s  economic 
dependents.  China’s  beggardom,  therefore,  really  is  the 
right  key  to  the  most  fatal  defect  in  Chinese  civilization, 
the  absence  of  a “public  spirit,”  which  is  the  greatest  of 
all  the  incapacities  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  young-old 
republic’s  struggle  toward  self-government. 

The  American,  of  course,  viewing  this  infirmity  in 
his  great  oriental  neighbor,  feels  a vast  superiority.  He 
knows  that  he  has  no  beggars’  guild  at  home,  and  he 
thinks  virtuously  of  his  almshouses  and  poor  farms,  of 
his  associated  charities  and  homes  for  the  aged  and  de- 
pendent. His  consciousness  of  a higher  civilization,  how- 
ever, too  often  makes  him  comfortably  blind  to  the  leg- 
less or  sightless  pencil  vender,  who  is  so  familiar  to  his 
own  city  streets  as  to  be,  to  him,  scarcely  noticeable. 

Probably  it  would  shock  such  a virtuous  American 
citizen  to  suggest  that  the  pencil  vender  indicated  a 
weakness  in  his  civilization,  similar  to,  if  not  co-extensive 
with,  that  of  the  shirking  public  consciousness  of  China. 
He  would  be  particularly  indignant,  in  view  of  his  recent 
expressions  of  generous  intent  in  dealing  with  the  war’s 
maimed  and  incapacitated.  He  would  retort  that  no 
American  who  wore  khaki  ever  will  be  obliged,  as  were 
so  many  of  those  who  fought  in  all  the  nation’s  previous 
wars,  to  gain  sustenance  by  parading  his  mutilations 
before  the  meager  sympathies  of  the  daily  crowds. 

This  is  very  fine,  and  certainly  is  meritorious ; but 
it  scarcely  is  anything  of  which  to  be  unduly  proud; 


the  world  is  in  a sad  moral  state  if  merely  doing  the 
obviously  right  thing  is  to  be  considered  so  remarkable 
as  to  merit  special  commendation. 

Assuming  that  the  soldier  is  to  be  cared  for;  that, 
no  matter  what  his  disability  may  be,  he  will  be  made 
self-supporting  and  self-respecting,  has  there  been  heard 
any  upraised  voice  in  the  matter  of  the  civilian  mendi- 
cant: the  blind  pencil  merchant,  whose  ware  is  only  a 
cloak  for  charity,  and  the  legless  Lazarus,  who  sits 
through  sun  and  snow,  in  the  richest  streets,  stretching 
forth  the  cap  from  his  perpetually  bared  head  in  sup- 
plication for  the  largesse  of  a public  thoroughly  indiffer- 
ent to  his  presence? 

A nation  that  can  put  its  disabled  soldiers  into  re- 
spectable industrial  independence  can  as  easily  dispense 
with  the  chronic  mendicant.  The  community,  instead 
of  licensing  mendicancy  to  exploit  public  charity,  should 
be  able  to  deal  with  this  problem  no  less  generously  and 
intelligently  than  with  that  of  the  soldier;  if  it  does  not 
it  falls  short,  as  does  China,  of  demonstrating  the  degree 
of  civilization  to  which  it  professes. 

PLUM  BLOSSOMS  AND  GASOLINE 

To  bewail  the  ruthlessness  of  progress,  to  utter  the 
familiar  chimney-corner  complaint  of  “Alas,  things  are 
not  what  they  used  to  be,”  is  no  doubt  a sad  confession 
of  old-fogyism.  Nevertheless  the  old  fogy  finds  an  inno- 
cent, if  melancholy,  comfort  in  his  backward  glances,  as 
can  be  observed  from  almost  any  octogenarian  assembly. 

The  Bellman  does  not  confess  to  fogyism,  either  old 
or  new,  but  comes  perilously  near  to  the  social  error 
known  as  being  old-fashioned,  on  the  subject  of  plum 
blossoms  and  gasoline,  a curious  juxtaposition  of  ideas 
impressed  upon  him  in  a recent  ramble  through  the 
bloom-scented  highways  and  byways  of  May. 

The  occasion  was  a holy  day:  spelled  holiday  to  sig- 
nify something  wholly  different.  The  countryside  was  a 
continuous  shrine  jeweled  with  the  pink  and  white  votive 
offerings  of  spring.  An  incense  richer  than  any  of  Araby 
ascended  unto  heaven. 

The  Bellman,  a pedestrian,  was  solitary  in  the  high- 
ways that  made  pilgrimage  through  these  splendors. 
The  byways,  also,  were  empty  of  any  footsteps  but  his 
own.  Yet  everywhere  over  the  landscape,  roaring  past 
him,  fretting  one  another  into  more  restless  speed,  dis- 
puting hoarsely  his  place  in  the  open  roads,  spreading 
their  shrill  alarums  over  the  morning  tranquillity, 
smirching  the  blossoms  with  the  profane  dust  of  their 
passage,  and  smothering  the  rich  perfumes  under  a 
stench  of  burned  gasses,  there  swarmed  a swift,  relent- 
less, intent  army  of  sinister  chariots. 

Within  these  cars,  with  their  eyes  fixed  forward  upon 
an  unwinding  ribbon  of  monotonous  roadway,  their  senses 
engrossed  in  the  delight  of  rapid  corporeal  motion,  ap- 
parently oblivious  to  the  landscape  dimmed  by  their  bat- 
tle-clouds of  dust,  and  unconscious  of  the  gasoline- 
drowned  aromas  from  the  blossoming  orchards,  sat  a 
race  of  people  seemingly  insulated  in  spirit,  as  they 
were  in  fact  by  the  rubber  disks  revolving  furiously 
under  them,  from  all  nature. 

The  Bellman  remained  solitary,  and  found  it  difficult 
to  escape  even  into  an  unfrequented  byway  unhaunted  by 
the  eccentric  rubber-tired  species  whose  eyes  were 
focused  ahead,  beyond  all  intervening  images,  upon  some 
remote  and  urgent  goal.  Occasionally,  through  manifest 
pity,  a representative  of  this  hurrying  race  paused  with 
an  exhortation  to  step  within  his  chariot,  and  to  be 
relieved,  impliedly,  from  the  undignified  and  humiliating 
necessity  of  self-propulsion. 

It  Is  improbable,  indeed,  that  the  chariot-dwellers 
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remain  oblivious  to  the  old  wiles  of  nature;  it  would  be 
uncharitable  to  assume  that  they  do  not  see  and  find 
pleasure  even  in  their  instantaneous,  blurred  glimpses  of 
the  plum  blossoms,  or  that  they  abhor  the  orchard  in- 
censes mingling  timidly  with  the  more  formidable  breath 
of  their  pulsing  engines.  These  moderns  assume  to  be 
no  more  than  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  present:  there 
are  few  among  them  so  old-fogyish  as  to  walk  when  it 
is  possible  to  ride;  hence  jjedestrianism  has  vanished. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  absurd  to  look  ahead  a century  or 
two,  and  speculate  upon  the  possibility  of  one  more  of 
those  remarkable  prophecies  of  the  novelist,  H.  G.  Wells, 
coming  true.  In  his  story  of  more  than  a decade  ago, 
“When  the  Sleeper  Wakes,”  he  deposited  the  race  of  the 
future  in  vast  municipal  rabbit-hutches,  warrens  of  steel 
and  stone;  the  countryside  became  a dreary  wilderness, 
tenanted  temporarily  by  only  such  reluctant  city-dwelling 
slaves  as  were  necessary  to  till  the  soil.  In  that  not 
distant  day,  life  and  the  means  of  corporeal  transporta- 
tion had  become  so  swift  as  to  make  any  lingering  over 
plum  blossoms  utterly  impossible.  The  odor  of  gasoline, 
presumably,  was  the  symbolical  incense  of  the  age. 

THE  NOBLE  ARMY 

Of  all  the  victims  of  ruthless  Prussian  militarism 
sacrificed  during  the  war,  there  is  none  whose  memory 
has  a more  sacred  and  abiding  place  in  human  hearts  than 
that  of  Edith  Cavell,  the  devoted  British  nurse  who  was 
murdered  in  Brussels  on  October  12,  1915,  by  order  of 
the  German  authorities. 

Hugh  Gibson,  at  that  time  secretary  of  the  American 
Legation  at  Brussels,  tells  in  simple  and  direct  language 
the  touching  story  of  her  mock  trial  and  conviction,  and 
her  last  hours  on  earth.  Mr.  Whitlock,  the  American  min- 
ister, beilig  confined  to  his  room  by  sickness,  Mr.  Gibson, 
accompanied  by  the  Spanish  minister,  the  Marquis  of 
Y'illalobar,  and  M.  de  Laval,  the  counselor  of  the  lega- 
tion, visited  the  German  military  headquarters  the  night 
preceding  the  execution,  and  pleaded  with  von  Lancken 
for  Miss  Cavell’s  life,  even  for  a postponement  of  her 
sentence  pending  further  investigation. 

To  all  appeals  for  clemency  or  for  more  time  that 
brutal  soldier  remained  impassive.  Von  Sauberschweig, 
the  military  governor  of  Brussels,  who  was  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  execution,  was  equally  obdurate.  En- 
treaty and  argument  were  unavailing;  the  German  brutes 
could  not  be  moved,  although  Mr.  Gibson  and  those  with 
him  continued  to  plead  until  long  past  midnight.  A few 
hours  later  the  heroic  woman  was  taken  from  the  prison 
of  St.  Gilles,  and  in  the  gray  of  the  early  morning  was 
ruthlessly  shot,  facing  a firing  squad  in  the  courtyard. 

She  met  her  fate  with  the  utmost  calmness.  A few 
hours  before  her  execution  she  wrote:  “I  have  no  fear 
or  shrinking.  I have  seen  death  so  often  that  it  is  not 
strange  or  fearful  to  me.  This  I would  say,  standing  as 
I do  in  view  of  God  and  eternity,  I realize  that  patriotism 
is  not  enough.  I must  have  no  hatred  or  bitterness 
toward  any  one.” 

Miss  Cavell  had  conducted  a nursing  home  in  Brus- 
sels before  the  war,  and,  after  it  began,  had  cared  for 
many  German  soldiers.  Her  offense,  which  she  freely 
admitted,  had  been  to  aid  English  soldiers,  left  behind, 
wounded  or  otherwise,  after  the  retirement  of  the  allies 
from  Belgium,  to  escape  into  Holland,  knowing  that  they 
would  be  executed  if  they  remained. 

She  was  not  given  even  the  semblance  of  a fair 
military  trial.  Her  lawyer  was  not  permitted  to  confer 
with  her  previous  to  her  appearance,  the  American  min- 
ister was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  proceedings  until  judg- 
ment was  pronounced,  and  she  was  hurried  to  her  doom, 


meeting  it  as  a martyr  whose  faith  sustained  her  and 
made  her  end  a triumph  over  her  brutal  murderers. 

Tbe  execution  of  Edith  Cavell,  the  gentle,  fragile 
nurse,  shocked  civilization,  and  the  German  officers  re- 
sponsible for  it  speedily  realized  that  they  had  committed 
a very  serious  mistake.  It  was  more  than  a mere  crime, 
it  was  a blunder.  Instantly  it  ranked  with  the  Lusitania 
incident  as  one  of  the  outstanding  horrors  of  the  war, 
and  the  martyrdom  of  Edith  Cavell  became  the  inspira- 
tion which  led  many  to  devote  themselves  to  the  downfall 
of  Germany. 

Recently  her  body,  exhumed  from  the  place  where 
the  Germans  hid  it,  was  brought  to  London  and  received 
with  military  honours.  An  impressive  service  was  held 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  after  which  the  interment  oc- 
curred at  Norwich,  Miss  Cavell’s  native  city.  Thus  at 
last  the  remains  of  this  brave  and  steadfast  woman  rest 
in  peace  in  that  England  which  she  loved  and  which  she 
died  to  help.  While  her  vile  and  brutal  murderers  are 
cowering  in  fear  and  shame,  her  memory  lives  perpetu- 
ally hallowed  and  enshrined  among  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs  who  were  triumphant  over  pain. 

It  is  such  as  Edith  Cavell,  the  self-devoted,  con- 
sistent Christian,  living  a life  of  humble  service,  who,  in 
her  hour  of  supreme  trial,  found  her  faith  so  strong  and 
pure  as  to  cast  out  all  fear,  that  ennoble  womanhood. 
It  is  not  only  such  as  she,  who  gain  the  privilege  of 
dying  heroically  for  a great  cause,  who  are  thus  cherished 
and  honoured,  but  also  the  hundreds  and  thousands  whom 
she  typifies,  in  England  and  America;  women  compara- 
tively unknown,  who  give  their  whole  lives  to  disinter- 
ested service  and  self-devotion,  who  meet  death  unflinch- 
ingly and  unafraid,  and  who  are  equal  to  any  sacrifice 
that  life  or  death  may  bring.  Such  women,  all  glorious, 
belong  to  those  of  tlje  world’s  elect,  who  have  faithfully 
followed  their  Master  in  His  triumph  over  death,  and 
who  have  found  their  stay  and  comfort  in  His  words: 
“Be  of  good  cheer,  I have  overcome  the  world.” 
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Throughout  the  week  ended 
May  27,  as  during  the  preced- 
ing seven  days,  the  outstanding 
question  before  the  whole  world 
was  that  of  Germany’s  accept- 
ance of  the  peace  terms.  Up 
to  Wednesday  the  treaty  had 
not  been  signed,  nor  was  there 
any  clear  indication  that  the  signatures  would  be  imme- 
diately forthcoming.  Instead,  the  Germans  were  busy 
with  counter-proposals,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  com- 
plete draft  of  a treaty  altered  in  accordance  with  German 
ideas  of  justice  would  be  submitted  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence very  shortly. 

Beyond  question,  the  German  leaders  have  been  im- 
mensely encouraged  by  the  many  evidences  of  lack  of 
solidarity  among  the  allied  nations  in  support  of  their 
delegates.  This  has  taken  two  main  forms:  political 
opposition,  such  as  has  been  manifested  with  regard  par- 
ticularly to  President  Wilson  and  Premier  Lloyd-George, 
and  Socialist-labor  agitation,  which  has  been  chiefly  ap- 
parent in  Great  Britain  and  France.  These  two  ele- 
ments, on  most  matters  diametrically  opposed  to  one 
another,  have  in  this  case  managed  to  work  together  with 
the  result  of  leading  Germany  to  believe  that  better  terms 
are  obtainable. 


The  Manchester  Guardian,  for  example,  has  de- 
nounced the  treaty  as  “monstrous.”  In  this,  of  course, 
it  refers  to  the  severity  of  the  economic  terms  imposed  on 
Germany.  Presumably  the  British  Socialist-labor  groups 
are  not  disposed  to  mourn  extensively  over  the  virtual 
abolition  of  the  German  army  and  navy,  and  do  not  much 
care  about  the  disposition  of  the  colonies  outside  of 
Europe.  Their  sympathy  is  not  for  Germany,  but  for  the 
present  German  government.  They  believe  that  a gov- 
ernment created  by  the  votes  of  a Socialist  majority 
should  receive  every  possible  help,  and  seem  disposed  to 
forget  the  war  in  their  desire  to  strengthen  Socialism 
wherever  they  can. 

The  political  dissensions  are  numerous  and  rather 
ill-defined ; for  the  most  part,  however,  they  concern 
rather  the  League  of  Nations  than  the  terms  imposed  on 
Germany.  All  of  the  leading  delegates  at  the  Conference 
have  bitter  political  enemies  at  home;  in  fact  politics, 
more  or  less  suppressed  during  the  period  of  urgent  war- 
time need,  have  everywhere  become  rampant  again  in 
the  past  few  months.  Clemenceau  has  always  been  de- 
tested by  a powerful  minority  in  France,  and  though  for 
a time  he  was  accepted  as  the  one  outstanding  leader, 
the  hatred  of  him  was  merely  dormant.  The  same  is  true 
of  Lloyd-George,  whose  enemies  were  bitterly  dissatis- 
fied with  the  results  of  last  December’s  elections,  and 
who  are  by  no  means  averse  to  seizing  almost  any  oppor- 
tunity to  discredit  him  and  his  work.  As  for  President 
Wilson,  the  opposition  to  him  in  America  is  too  vocifer- 
ously proclaimed  in  the  newspapers  to  need  further  com- 
ment. 


If  the  people  of  the  allied  and  associated  nations  only 
had  had  sufficient  self-control  and  grasp  of  the  facts  to 
keep  still  until  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  it  is 
probable  that  by  now  the  war  would  have  been  ended. 
Germany  has  for  five  years  played  desperately  for  some 
division  among  her  enemies:  a division  between  nations, 


if  possible,  but,  failing  that,  internal  dissensions  whereby 
she  might  profit.  During  the  period  of  actual  hostilities, 
German  hopes  in  this  direction  were  uniformly  frustrat- 
ed, largely  through  the  egregious  blunders  whereby  the 
German  imperial  government  made  enemies  out  of  pos- 
sible friends.  Nowt,  however,  the  Socialist  forces  in 
control  of  Germany  have  a strong  appeal  to  make,  and 
are  clearly  counting  on  its  effectiveness. 

If  the  treaty  as  originally  published  is  materially 
changed  before  it  is  finally  signed,  it  will  be  due,  not  to 
the  force  of  any  representations  the  German  delegates 
may  have  been  able  to  make,  but  to  the  evident  weakness 
in  the  position  of  most  of  the  leading  representatives 
of  the  allied  nations.  Their  fellow-countrymen  have 
failed  to  stand  solidly  back  of  them,  and  have  made  their 
attitude  apparent  to  Germany.  It  now  appears  that  con- 
cessions are  likely ; and  if  these  are  made,  and  are  unsat- 
isfactory, the  blame  properly  belongs  with  those  who 
thought  the  war  was  over,  and  failed  to  stand  loyally  by 
their  representatives  in  Paris. 

THE  TRANSATLANTIC  AIR  RACE 

The  United  States  navy  seaplane,  NC-4,  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Commander  Albert  C.  Read,  has 
completed  its  effort  to  cross  the  Atlantic  under  its  own 
power,  having  flown  successfully  over  the  last  leg  of  the 
course,  from  the  Azores  to  Lisbon,  Portugal,  on  Tuesday, 
May  27. 

Unfavorable  weather,  rather  than  mechanical  trou- 
bles, had  held  the  NC-4  at  Ponta  Delgada  for  a week, 
the  short  flight  from  Horta,  on  the  island  of  Fayal,  where 
the  successful  cruise  from  Newfoundland  ended,  having 
been  made  on  Tuesday,  May  20. 

Assisting  winds  were  encountered  on  the  way  to  Lis- 
bon, the  seaplane  at  times  attaining  a speed  of  ninety 
miles  an  hour.  The  total  distance  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred miles  was  covered  in  nine  hours  and  forty-three 
minutes.  Vessels  of  the  United  States  navy,  as  during 
the  flight  from  Newfoundland,  patrolled  the  course  to 
Lisbon,  and  immediately  took  stations  between  Lisbon 
and  Plymouth,  England,  the  final  lap  of  the  aerial 
journey. 

The  newspapers  of  Monday,  May  26,  brought  a 
romantic  surprise  to  the  world,  with  the  tidings  that 
Harry  G.  Hawker,  and  his  navigator,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Mackensie  Grieve,  whose  effort  to  fly  from  New- 
foundland to  Ireland  had  apparently  ended  in  disaster, 
were  rescued  at  sea.  “Hopping  off”  at  St.  Johns  on  the 
evening  of  May  18,  they  remained  in  the  air  fourteen 
and  a half  hours,  passing  over  eleven  hundred  miles  of 
a nineteen  hundred-mile  course,  but  being  compelled  to 
alight  in  the  main  transatlantic  shipping  lane  when  their 
motor  failed  owing  to  a clogged  filter  in  the  feed  pipe 
from  the  radiator  to  the  water  pump. 

Ninety  minutes  after  coming  down  they  were  picked 
up  by  the  crew  of  the  Danish  steamer  Mary,  bound  from 
New  Orleans  and  Norfolk  for  Aarhus,  Denmark.  Lack- 
ing wireless  equipment,  the  captain  of  the  rescuing  steam- 
er was  unable  to  report  the  event  until  off  the  Butt  of 
Lewis,  Scotland.  In  the  meantime,  the  daring  aviators, 
who  had  ventured  into  uncertain  weather  in  a Sopwith 
land  machine,  unprotected  by  navy  vessels,  had  been 
given  up  as  lost. 

A French  attempt  to  cross  the  ocean  between  Africa 
and  South  America  has  met  with  an  initial  failure.  Lieu- 
tenant Roget  set  out  from  Paris  for  Dakar,  Senegal,  on 
May  24,  in  a French  military  plane,  but  his  machine  was 
damaged  beyond  repair  in  a forced  landing  near  Rabat, 
in  Morocco.  He  was  to  have  flown  to  Pernambuco, 
Brazil. 
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SONG  OF  THE  ROUGH-BARKED  TREE 

{May  31,  1919,  is  the  Centenary  of  Walt  Whitman’s  birth.) 

Where  {he  fields  Were  clean  and  Wind-sWept 
And  {he  sunlight  eVer?  morning  ran  along  {he  hill, 

‘There  I stood,  a little  tree  on  {he  edge  of  {he  path 
B;?  Which  {he  cattle  sWung  fhemselVes  steadily  upWard. 

And  {he  moon  Went  oVer,  and  {he  Watchful  stars 
And  {he  long  ;?ears.  ******* 

But  I did  not  groW,  for  {he  sheep  nibbled  m3)  tender  branches  and  green  leases 
And  {he  coWs  rubbed  {heir  bulk  against  me,  shaking  m3)  hold  on  {he  soil. 

I dreamed  {he  dreams  of  {he  great  trees  of  {he  forest 
But  1 Was  overborne. 

At  length  chance  winds  brought  filing  Words  from  a roaring  swinging  forest  tree, 
shouting  and  singing, — 

“Roughen  ;?our  bark,  Tree,  roughen  3>our  bark!” 

It  passed  me  at  first.  Then  I heard  it. 

I forgot  my  inheritance  of  s;?mmetr?  and  struggle  for  form 

And  {he  da^’s  Work  Was  all  in  harshness  and  toughening  of  .fiber 

Till  I crowded  {he  coWs  and  {he  sheep  out  of  {he  path  and  {kej)  let  me  alone. 

Tire  other  trees  are  gone.  I am  noW  {he  great  tree  of  {he  hillside. 

I haVe  pushed  aside  rocks;  I knoW  {he  moist  underground  caVerns  of  groWth; 

I stretch  upWard  a {housand  handsful  of  extended  fingers  to  grasp  {he  sunlight; 

Fronting  {he  storms  {hat  have  leaped  upon  me  from  oVer  m3)  hill,  I perceive  {hat 
I haVe  fashioned  a form. 

It  is  not  {he  form  of  {he  fern  nor  of  {he  dahlia, — 

But  it  is  a fighting  form  and  it  does  well  for  an  oak. 

And  I have  lowers.  I kaVe  felt  {he  arms  of  Vines  about  me. 

‘Thrilling  kisses  have  been  pressed  against  {his  rough  bark. 

************** 

NoW  I find  a city?  spread  around  me.  I am  in  its  park. 

‘The  oldest  tree  of  {he  hillside,  I still  sing  nr?  songs  of  {he  open. 

Sometimes  I sing  of  {he  gra;?  old  forest  tree  {hat  shouted  its  rough-jovial  songs 
Helping  me  corrugate  m3)  bark.  That  Was  nr?  Walt  Whitman. 

His  progen;?  flourishes  not  onh?  in  forests — but  just  as  Well  in  city  parks. 

A.  J.  Russell. 


THE  PATCH  OF  WOLFSKIN 


if  1 am  breathless,  it  is  because  I hurried  back  to  you. 

No.  That  was  an  untruth.  They  made  me  tremble; 
I shrank  back  and  closed  my  lingers  on  my  sword-hilt, 
Fielding  Sab.  They,  they  are  kitai,  Chinamen,  and  of 
those,  the  lowest  of  the  low.  They  are  dirt ! Cries  of 
terror  came  from  them,  every  one,  when — when — But 
they  have  the  cowardice  of  dunghill  flies,  scattering, 
buzzing  at  a shadow.  I am  a Pukhtun,  an  Afghan ! My 
father  was  a falcon  of  the  black  mountains!  Yet  I was 
afraid,  I am  afraid  even  now.  I cover  my  eyes  with  the 
end  of  my  turban. 

I crave  your  indulgence,  Fielding  Sab,  but  you  must 
let  me  make  the  report  in  my  own  -way.  Fire  goes  out  of 
my  body.  The  sweat  runs  down  my  forehead  with  fear. 
Slit  slant  eyes,  yellow  faces ; but  their  foreheads  are 
black  before  God ; black  already  for  the  day  of  doom. 
Allah!  Allah!  what,  then,  is  false,  and  what  is  true? 
On  what,  then,  does  the  world  rest?  No!  it  cannot  be. 
. . . There  is  no  God  but  God. 

I went  as  you  ordered  to  the  coolies’  camp  fire.  Sab, 
the  suspicions  were  false,  the  accusations  to  the  general 
have  no  foundation.  What  need  there  is  for  such  Chinese 
scum  behind  the  lines,  I do  not  know;  unless,  in  this 
unheard  of  war — - Sutlers  and  drudges  must  be  used ; 


there  can  be  no  picking  and  choosing.  But  they  are 
guiltless  of  conspiracy  to  betray  us  to  the  Germans. 
Coolies  have  the  hearts  of  lice  and  the  brains  of  sheep. 
Arrgh ! The  tale ! the  tale ! Because  they  have  no 
imagination,  their  tale  drenched  my  veins  in  ice.  . . . 

You  selected  me  to  nose  out  the  plot.  It  is  a great 
honour;  I am  proud.  Though  the  merit  is  none  of  my 
deserving,  I am  proud.  I know.  It  was  because  I had 
gone  as  bodyguard  with  you  and  Younghusband  Sab  into 
Tibet  on  that  expedition.  A long  way,  a long  day — I 
had  learned  the  curs’  language.  So  had  you,  Sab,  and 
infinitely  better.  But  you  explained  your  plan ; it  was  a 
crafty  one  and  well  made.  An  Engriz  officer? — why 
should  he  be  lolling  at  the  coolies’  fire?  They  would 
have  fallen  silent.  If  there  had  been  a- secret,  that  would 
have  forewarned  them.  A disguise?  Folly.  Who  can 
disguise  contempt  and  pride  of  race?  So  I was  sent. 
None  suspected  the  Afghan  who  squatted,  cleaning  his 
blade.  When  I scowled  they  gave  elbow-room,  but  never 
lowered  their  voices,  the  jackals. 

There  is  no  conspiracy. 

What  they  spoke  that  moved  me  so?  My  scalp 
prickles,  my  hair  rears  on  end  when  I think  of  it.  It  is 
false!  How  can  it  be  other  than  false,  a lie!  May  God 
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bring  distress  upon  them,  upon  him.  May  he  have  no 
teeth.  May  his  mouth  be  black  as  an  oven.  Who  cuts 
him  in  pieces  will  be  a ghazi,  and  it  will  be  a scamp  he 
will  kill.  I confess  God.  I bear  witness  that  Allah 
is  God,  and  there  is  no  other  God.  I bear  witness  that 
Mohammed  is  His  servant  and  apostle.  When  my  hour 
strikes  (may  it  be  in  battle!),  let  the  angel  say  to  me, 
“Thy  faith  is  perfect!’’  Now!  then!  ever! — though  I be 
slain  before  my  lips  complete  the  holy  formula ! My  faith 
is  perfect,  perfect,  perfect,  perfect. 

And  yet  . . . who  was  he  ? the  unknown  ? . . . 

Let  me  relate.  Perhaps  you  can  set  my  terrors  at 
rest.  Doubts?  I have  no  doubts.  You  are  a Sab,  a lieu- 
tenant— Lieu-ten-ant — Field-ing — Sab.  You  have  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Feringhi  bookmen  in  the  great  schools,  in 
London.  You  know.  I know  you  will  know.  For  after 
all,  your  God  and  mine  differ  no  whit.  And  Jesus  ben 
Miriam  was  a prophet  as  Mohammed  is  a prophet.  You 
will  tell  me,  you  will  explain.  I know.  We  will  laugh 
at  the  folly  together.  Grant  me  your  ear,  O Fielding 
Sab! 

When  I walked  over  and  found  them,  the  kitai  were 
chattering,  telling  stories,  neighing  with  laughter.  They 
broke  off  when  I appeared,  and  lifted  face  to  me.  The 
night  is  dark.  The  firelight  throws  shadows.  They 
looked  like  distortions,  like  demons  of  the  pit.  They 
were  the  hue  of  the  cholera.  Their  glances  were  deep 
slits,  like  wounds  of  a blunt  sword  before  the  blood  begins 
to  well.  But  those  visions  (I  shudder)  came  all  to  me 
afterwards.  At  first  I saw  nothing.  I despised  them  as 
muck.  Chinese,  Chinese,  common  as  vermin. 

When  I frowned  and  made  to  squat  down,  they 
shrank  away  and  gave  me  room.  I drew  my  oiled  rag 
from  my  girdle,  my  sword  from  its  scabbard,  and  began 
to  clean  slowly,  and  to  polish.  For  a while  they  were 
hushed;  I imposed  them;  they  kept  a still  tongue.  But 
coolies  are  like  apes ; you  know  that  they  cannot  refrain 
from  chattering.  And  so,  gradually,  they  resumed  their 
discourse.  They  babbled,  as  is  their  habit,  of  innumer- 
able trivial  matters.  They  retailed  filthy  jests  and 
whined  filthy  songs.  They  groveled  in  praise — and  they 
could  by  no  means  guess  that  I understood  them — of  the 
Engriz,  of  the  Engriz  generosity,  of  the  Engriz  pay- 
ments, of  the  Engriz  luxury  and  security,  the  unbelieving 
dogs ! 

It  revolted  my  stomach  to  listen,  but  I held  there  at 
secret  war  with  those.  I had  to  remain  to  the  end.  How 
runs  our  proverb?  . . . “To  trap  a foe  is  -worth  a 
fever.”  . . . And  / lay  in  ambush  here,  in  a sort,  wait- 
ing to  pounce. 

They  fell  to  telling  tales  that  are  current  in  their 
accursed  country.  My  arrival  must  have  interrupted 
them  in  that  pastime.  They  heaped  dried  dung  and  a 
few  sticks  on  their  fire,  and  drew  closer  to  listen.  By 
the  soul  of  Akhun  Darveza ! had  the  bastards  been  any- 
where but  far  behind  the  hindmost  rear  of  array,  a quick 
death  dealt  by  the  enemy’s  guns  would  have  saved  me  a 
million  curses ! 

Such  tales ! We  Pathans,  we  also,  in  our  country, 
tell  fanciful  happenings  for  pleasure,  when  we  gather 
at  night  in  the  common-house  of  the  village.  Idlers  and 
travelling  guests  meet  every  night  to  hear  the  news  that 
is  going  round,  to  listen  to  any  man  that  has  a tale  to  tell 
or  a song  to  sing.  But  those,  those  are  meant  to  inform, 
to  amuse,  to  excite,  to  arouse  martial  valor.  The  tales 
I heard  there,  by  the  coolies’  fire,  a short  hour  ago — - 
They  were  horrible.  I can  see  no  purpose  in  them.  They 
were  all  of  dragons,  of  corpses  drinking  blood,  of  un- 
speakable child-stealing,  of  beast-men  and  men-beasts,  of 
foxes,  foxes — most  of  all  of  foxes.  In  their  debased  view 


there  are  none  such  in  the  world;  only  cunning  masks 
for  what  are  really  wizards,  dj inns,  afreets,  devils  out 
of  burning  hell;  foxes  . . . 

They  drew  closer  to  the  fire,  and  now  one  and  now 
another  spun  his  low  fancy,  or  gabbled  his  mind  about 
gods  and  men.  I could  see  all  their  stupid,  yellow 
faces — 

All  but  one  of  them. 

One  figure  sat  back  of  the  others,  by  himself,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  group.  He  lurked  alone.  His  form  was 
in  his  fellows’  shadow.  His  visage  was  hidden  in  the 
folds  of  a dingy  horse  blanket.  I could  not  make  him 
out,  though  more  than  once  I had  thrown  a stealthy 
glance  in  his  direction.  And  yet  he  seemed  taller  than 
common.  Your  low-caste  kitai  is  stunted,  puny,  skin 
and  bones,  though  tenacious.  But  he,  this  unknown,  his 
draped  head  showed  even  to  the  shoulders  above  any  of 
the  circle.  He  seemed  of  greater  stature  than  I,  Yasin 
Shah — and  I am  no  child.  His  leg-length  I could  not 
judge;  but  his  body,  his  trunk,  was  extraordinary;  longer 
than  common. 

And  presently  there  was  silence,  and  he  spoke,  God’s 
curse  upon  him ! 

“Foxes?  . . .’’he  said.  His  voice  was  more  broken 
growl  than  human  speech.  “Who  believes  in  foxes? 
Foxes  are  foxes — no  more,  no  less.  What  they  have  been 
is  one  thing.  What  they  will  be  is  another.  What  they 
are  is  foxes — no  more,  no  less.  Not  wizards,  not  witches 
— foxes.” 

“Dolt!”  “Pig!’”  “Foreigner!”  “Madman!” 

Furious  they  had  grown.  They  jabbered  together. 
They  reviled  him.  They  screamed  as  coolies  will,  insane 
over  trifles.  Let  him  leave  the  fire ! Let  him  take  him- 
self off ! He  was  a stranger,  let  him  go  back  to  his  own ! 
Let  him  join  his  own  gang  whom  he  had  arrived  with 
yesterday,  the  day  before ! They  made  to  spring  upon 
him  in  a body. 

“Silence  in  camp !”  That  was  the  sentry.  They 
grew  still,  though  sullenly. 

But  he  had  not  even  moved ; only  a low  laugh  came 
from  him.  They  set  about  to  ignore  him.  One  coolie 
after  another  related,  with  a hundred  oaths,  how  a 
brother,  a cousin,  a grandfather,  had  met  disguised  foxes 
in  the  market,  in  the  wood,  near  the  temple,  recognizing 
them  by  the  hidden  tail,  bushy.  A sudden  wind-gust,  a 
slip  of  foot,  a jostle  in  a crowd — here,  there,  yonder — 
had  uncovered  the  horrid  truth.  A scar-faced  fellow 
plunged  into  a sworn  account  of  how  a fox  had  married 
into  his  mandarin’s  family.  Scar-face  had  served  there. 
Later  he  had  been  driven  away  for  stealing.  The  twain, 
husband  and  wife,  had  kept  separated  rooms  in  which 
to  dress  and  undress ; and  all  had  run  smoothly  until, 
by  accident — 

“Fool,”  pronounced  the  unknown.  “Your  tale  may 
be  true — ” 

The  coolie  gaped  at  him,  having  plainly  lied. 

“ — but  you  are  blind,”  he  finished.  “I  will  tell  you 
a happening.” 

For  a moment  I thought  that  he  would  rise;  that  I 
would  get  to  behold  him,  his  height,  his  face.  But  no ; 
he  crawled  toward  the  fire ; the  others  made  him  room, 
reluctantly.  Yet  between  him  and  the  blaze  he  detained 
one  man,  putting  hand  on  the  other’s  arm  to  make  him 
hold  place.  A screen,  I then  thought. 

A while  he  sat  motionless.  He  heeded  no  jeers. 
Suddenly  he  threw  back  the  cowl,  and  I saw  his  face.  It 
was  long,  lean,  wild.  The  eyes  gleamed;  he  drew  back 
his  thin  lips  in  a grin,  and  his  white  teeth  shone  forth, 
pointed  as  daggers.  This  is  no  Chinese  face,  I thought; 
and  so  thought  the  coolies,  perhaps,  for  they  recoiled. 
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But  when  we  looked  again,  true: — the  skin  was  saffron; 
both  eyelids  sat  aslant;  a long,  coarse  queue  of  black  hair 
dangled  like  a serpent  down  his  neck  and  his  back. 

“I  have  been  born  many  times,”  he  began,  in  a gut- 
tural tone,  in  the  Han  dialect. 

I was  amazed.  His  manner  was  that  of  one  telling 
facts.  Holding  up  my  blade  to  the  light,  I pretended  to 
examine  it  for  stains,  scrutinizing,  the  while,  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  listeners.  I detected  only  indifference. 
It  was  as  if  they  were  giving  ear  to  a stale  formula. 

But  at  the  next  words  that  he  uttered,  they  displayed 
interest  enough. 

‘‘I  remember  all,  all  my  lives,”  he  cried,  ‘‘but  I shall 
tell  only  four.  Those  will  be  enough!” 

He  thrust  forward  his  face;  his  skinny  neck  shot  out 
and  shot  back;  he  flung  up  his  head  and  laughed.  But 
there  was  no  merriment  there,  Sab.  His  eyes  closed,  he 
seemed  in  a spasm  of  mirth ; but  no  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks.  He  may  have  blinked  at  the  red  fire-shine.  Such 
a feeling  came  over  me  at  once,  flesh-creeping,  as  I have 
not  felt  since  I heard  our  mollah,  our  priest,  tell  for  the 
first  time  of  the  sword-edge  road  over  bottomless  hell, 
where  life  and  death  touch,  looking  into  each  other’s  eyes. 
The  close  night  grew  to  me  vaster,  lonelier  than  the 
Turkoman  desert.  The  cheer  fid  fire,  my  own  sword-hilt, 
even  the  bestial  coolies,  became  a comfort  to  thirst  for. 
I cannot  explain  it.  A cloak  seemed  to  wrap  us  about, 
all  of  us  together,  yet  I felt  as  alone  as  when  I suffer 
body-pain. 

A spell — unholy. 

‘‘Ten  thousand  years  ago,”  he  pronounced,  “I  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Mung  dynasty.  Oh,  hear.  I was  killed  in 
battle.  I remember  the  hissing  of  the  arrows,  the  rush 
of  the  spears,  the  neighing  of  horses.  My  ears  ring!  I 
hear  the  screams  of  dying  men.  They  plead  to  me.  I 
was  killed  by  an  arrow !” 

Sab!  Sab!  Lieutenant  Fielding!  I fear!  I am 
afraid ! Let  your  heart  forgive  me,  if  I hide  my  eyes 
with  my  t-urban.  Ai,  ai,  ai.  . . . This  is  no  common 
thing  that  I should  be  ashamed.  Not  his  words  freeze 
my  courage  to  ice;  I remember — his  manner— his  cold 
air  of  truth — above  all,  the  end,  the  end,  the  end  of  his 
recital.  . . . Yes.  Yes.  I know.  I am  divana,  lunatic. 
In  a moment  ...  I will  continue.  . . . 

“I  died,”  he  said.  “I  went  down  below,  below  to 
the  shadows.  There  they  hold  court  on  the  dead.  They 
try  the  criminals.  I remember  what  I saw.  Oh,  hear. 
I saw  the  Judge,  clad  in  red,  seated  behind  a red  table. 
All,  all  was  red — everywhere.  The  attendants,  the 
frames,  the  stands,  the  instruments — red,  red.  Huge, 
wooden  stands  were  there,  hanging  with  skins  of  every 
description:  horse  skins,  lambs’  skins,  dogs’  skins,  and 
human  skins  of  every  age,  appearance  and  condition: 
skins  of  old  men,  of  fat  and  important  people,  of  lean 
and  shriveled  men,  of  boys  and  girls.” 

He  stopped,  Sab,  and  I swear  we  flinched. 

“I  saw  the  trials,”  he  whispered,  the  accursed  one. 
“One — two — before  there  came  my  turn.  To  one  They 
gave  one  skin,  to  another  another.  Me — a dog.” 

He  laughed,  the  dog,  the  hound,  the  outcast. 

“I  was  proud,”  lie  tittered.  “I  was  delicate  of  stom- 
ach. When  I had  been  thrust  into  my  skin,  and  born, 
after  grinding  sharpness  of  agony,  into  the  world,  into 
a litter  of  six,  of  puppies — I was  ashamed,  ashamed.  I 
whimpered.  I refused  suck.  I crawled  away,  and  under 
the  wheels  of  a heavy  cart.  Death ! And  I was  back 
in  the  Hall  of  Judgment.” 

Fielding  Sab,  it  is  as  you  say ; it  is  absurd ; and  we, 
too,  ive  laughed,  all  of  us.  I also,  Yasin  Shah,  laughed 
together  with  the  unbelievers,  in  relief  and  lightness  of 


heart.  I forgot  myself  and  my  mission  in  gladness  that 
that  had  all  been  but  a skillful  jest.  I,  Yasin  Shah,  a 
Companion  of  the  Order,  had  been  a shivering  woman. 
So  I laughed  also,  together  with  the  coolies,  when  the 
unknown  told  further:  of  the  surprise  of  the  Judge  at 
his  rapid  reappearance:  of  his  births  as  a hare,  a fish, 
a tortoise,  a louse,  a serpent,  a lizard,  an  ass.  None 
noted  me.  They  were  intent  on  him.  He  touched  lightly 
on  eacli  life,  skillfully,  giving  few  details,  while  we 
laughed.  Lives,  lives,  lives,  and  all  remembered,  and 
spun  by  name.  He  had  said  he  would  tell  four;  he  told 
a hundred.  Never  was  such  comedy;  the  coolies  gasped 
witli  laughter,  heeding  only  the  sentry.  His  scoffings  had 
been  forgotten.  The  men  crowded  closely  about  him. 
Suddenly  he  plunged  into  an  account  of  his  investment 
with  a pig’s  skin : his  new  birth  into  upper  air : his  slaugh- 
ter, when  grown  sleek,  by  a public  butcher.  A jest,  a 
jest— 

Allah ! That  this  inhuman  thing,  this  sight,  this — 
this — That  this  should  be  written  in  my  destiny ! 

A moment,  and  I will  tell.  I fear  no  demon  from 
hell-in-Jehannum.  You  know  that,  Fielding  Sab.  But 
. . . you  will  explain?  . . . 

“Again  I descended,”  spoke  the  unknown.  “The 
Judge  frowned.  The  attendants  frowned.  How  is  this? 
So  soon  again?  But  they  made  for  the  record.  They 
ran  a red  finger  on  the  column.  Oh,  hear.  I was  written 
down  to  be  born  a — what?” 

Ha!  ha!  There  was  a burst  of  laughter.  We  waited. 
We  were  expectant.  We  would  be  amused. 

But  his  slit  eyes  opened  as  no  kitai’s.  The  pupils 
were  narrow,  the  eyeballs  mottled,  bloodshot.  His  lips 
curled  back ; his  teeth  showed ; his  tongue  crept — Ah  ! 
Hussein ! Allah ! 

“A  wolf!”  he  cried. 

“They  thrust  me  into  the  wolf’s  pelt.  It  stunk.  I 
struggled,  I fought.  Already  the  taint  spread  in  me: 
I tried  to  snap,  to  bite  them.  Oh,  hear.  In  vain  . . . 
in  vain  ...  I felt  once  more  the  agony,  the  grinding. 
I was  being  born — 

“Hold!  An  outcry  from  the  Judge — error!  error! 
This  soul  ...  by  the  record  . . . must  now  be 
. . . a man ! 

“They  seized  me  without  remorse.  They  tore  the 
skin  from  my  soul.  Almost,  almost  it  had  been  too  late. 
Already  it  clung  to  me ; it  racked  me  with  anguish  as 
they  dragged  it  away.  They  flung  me  a human  skin, 
the  skin  of  a kitai,  yellow.  Oh,  hear.  I am  born  a man !” 

Sab?  You  laugh?  Do  not  laugh.  We  also,  we 
laughed.  The  coolies  neighed,  and  flung  themselves  about 
with  merriment,  while  the  tears  streamed  down  their 
cheeks.  What  a jest,  what  a hoax,  what  a devil’s  skill 
of  spinning  to  the  absurd,  silly  end.  But  they  hushed, 
they  stopped,  they  bit  off  their  clamor  as  if  smitten  with 
a blade.  For  he  began  to  laugh — a long,  choked  howl 
that  brought  the  sentry  running. 

We  looked  at  one  another. 

And  he  threw  back  the  blouse  from  his  shoulder,  the 
damned,  the  accursed  of  God.  He  flinched  from  the  fire- 
light, the  wolf.  But  he  thrust  forward  and  displayed  us 
his  flesh.  Explain,  Sab,  explain!  One  patch  had  clunc/, 
he  had  cried.  Whatever  had  been  done  to  him,  one  patch 
had  clunc/.  There ! there  on  the  shoulder ! and  half  down 
Lis  naked  back ! a great  patch  of  wolf’s  hairy  pelt ! It 
stunk ! 

I know  wolf!  I have  hunted,  smelled,  killed,  flayed 
wolf  too  often  in  my  mountains,  to  be  myself  in  error ! 

Explain,  Fielding  Sab;  my  life  for  yours! 

B.  J.  Stolper. 
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GENEVA,  CAPITAL  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


In  the  heart  of  bleeding  Europe  there  remained, 
through  all  the  terrible  years  of  war-frightfulness,  one 
sacred  spot,  which,  as  the  months  and  years  slipped  past 
after  that  tragic  August  day  in  1914,  became  known  as 
a haven  of  refuge  for  the  homeless  and  a sister  of  mercy 
for  war  sufferers  of  all  nationalities  and  creeds:  Switzer- 
land. 

Switzerland  is  the  one  happy  land  in  Europe  where 
different  races  and  different  creeds  live  harmoniously 
together.  Allemanic,  French,  Italian  and  Romansch  are 
the  languages  spoken  in  the  little  mountain  republic, 
which  has  spent  millions  to  safeguard  its  absolute  neu- 
trality during  the  perturbed  years  of  the  war. 

And  this  most  conscientious  of  neutrals,  which,  when 
making  known  its  desire  to  become  a member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  laid  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that 
it  wished  even  then  to  remain  perpetually  neutral,  has 
now  been  chosen  to  become  the  future  homeland  of  that 
noble  creation  of  the  Peace  Conference,  with  the  beauti- 
ful lake  city  of  Geneva  as  its  permanent  abode. 

While  France  and  Belgium,  as  actual  martyrs  of  the 
great  war,  were  pressing  special  claims  for  this  honour 
on  behalf  of  the  latter,  President  Wilson  is  quoted  as 
having  told  the  delegates  in  his  counter  argument,  which 
proved  to  be  decisive:  “You  will  not  dare  to  choose  a city 
as  the  capital  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  incarnates 


the  enmity  between  races — a city  which  has  been 
wronged,  doubtless,  but  which  makes  a reconciliation  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  Europe  more  distant  by  the  very 
wrongs  it  has  suffered.” 

The  choice  of  the  little  Alpine  republic  is,  however, 
regarded  as  most  logical  and  appropriate  by  all  those 
who  bear  in  mind  that  the  ancient  traditions  and  history 
of  that  model  democracy  are  in  singular  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  the  League,  and  that  Geneva,  in  par- 
ticular, as  its  chosen  seat,  unites  all  the  advantages  and 
qualities  desirable. 

From  a geographical  point  of  view  Geneva  is  easily 
accessible  to  all  the  members,  and  as  for  being  worthy 
of  the  honour,  a brief  survey  of  the  city’s  historic,  re- 
ligious and  literary  associations  will  indicate  that  it  is, 
indeed,  the  most  ideal  choice  which  the  Conference  could 
have  made. 

Geneva  was  occupied  as  a settlement  long  ago,  but 
there  is  no  exact  record  when  the  colony  began.  Caesar 
found  there  a town  of  the  Allobroges  that  he  called 
Geneva,  and  he  cut  a bridge  over  the  Rhone  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  Helvetes.  When  Gaul  was 
organized  under  Roman  administration,  Geneva  was  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  city 
adopted  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century,  and  quickly 
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General  View  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  with  “Rousseau’s  Island”  in  the  Center  and  Mount  Blanc  in  the  Distance 


became  the  religious  capital  of  a great  diocese.  Occu- 
pied in  the  fifth  century  by  the  Burgundians,  Geneva 
formed  part  of  the  first  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  fell 
along  with  it,  in  534,  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks. 

In  888  the  second  Burgundian  kingdom,  east  of  the 
Jura,  was  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Carlovingian  em- 
pire, and  Geneva  became  one  of  its  chief  towns.  The 
last  king,  Rudolf  III,  left  his  crown  to  Emperor  Conrad, 
the  Salic,  in  the  year  1032,  and  Geneva  thus  became  an 
imperial  city;  the  local  government,  at  that  time  admin- 
istered by  a bishop,  was  permitted  to  develop  with  con- 
siderable freedom.  The  prelate  was  at  the  same  time 
temporal  ruler  of  the  city  and  spiritual  head  of  a diocese 
partly  occupied  by  nobles  as  powerful  as  himself.  One 
of  these,  the  Count  of  Savoy,  succeeded,  after  having 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  counts  of  Geneva,  his  rivals, 
in  possessing  himself  of  the  episcopal  castle  and  of  the 
dignity  of  the  vidomnat,  or  temporal  function  of  the 
Church,  in  1290. 

F rom  this  moment  the  pretended  claims  of  the  House 
of  Savoy  to  sovereignty  over  Geneva  took  more  and  more 
the  character  of  encroachments.  It  required  all  the  zeal 
of  the  citizens — municipal  government  had  been  insti- 
tuted at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century — to  prevent 
the  members  of  this  house  from  transforming  themselves 
into  possessors  by  force. 

The  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  marked 
by  the  final  struggle  between  the  people  of  Geneva  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  citizens  being  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  Mamelukes,  or  followers  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  and  the  Huguenots  (from  Eidgenossen — confed- 
erates). After  having  seen  two  of  its  patriotic  chiefs 
perish, — Berthelier  in  1519  and  Levrier  in  1524, — the 
latter  party  finally  won  the  day.  Treaties  of  fellow- 
citizenship,  made  with  the  various  Swiss  cantons,  assured 
to  Geneva  a security  which  only  became  definite  and  final 
after  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  as 
preached  by  Farel,  in  1535.  The  episcopal  authority 
was  then  abolished,  and  Geneva  became  a republic  gov- 
erned by  syndics  and  councils  elected  by  the  people. 


On  the  fifth  day  of  August,  1536,  there  arrived  in 
Geneva  the  man  whose  name  lives  still  in  the  town  itself 
and  in  the  system  of  theology  which  is  called  after  him: 
Jean  Calvin.  He  was  a native  of  Noyon,  in  Picardy. 
He  had  espoused  the  new  religious  belief,  and  had  gone 
to  the  French  capital,  but  had  found  it  necessary  to  seek 
an  asylum  abroad. 

Calvin  attached  himself  to  the  new  party  in  Geneva, 
and  soon  acquired  immense  influence  in  that  city  as  well 
as  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  He  established  not  only  the 
Reformed  Church,  but  also  the  state;  he  developed  public 
instruction,  at  that  time  already  in  a flourishing  condition, 
and  founded  the  Geneva  Academy,  which  became  in  those 
days  the  leading  school  of  Protestant  theology,  with  the 
gentle  Beza,  Calvin’s  devoted  friend,  as  its  first  rector. 
He  worked  out  civil  and  sumptuary  laws,  investing  old 
institutions  with  a simplicity  and  austerity  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  obtained  the  support  of  re- 
formers in  all  countries.  Geneva  thus  became  the  strong- 
hold of  the  reformed  faith  and  a refuge  for  persecuted 
Protestants  of  all  nationalities,  especially  Frenchmen. 
The  refugees  soon  accustomed  themselves  to  their  new 
home,  and  they  and  their  descendants  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  importance  of  Geneva.  The  city  was  vis- 
ited by  John  Knox  when  he  was  exiled  from  Great 
Britain. 

The  final  emancipation  of  Geneva  from  Savoy  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1602,  when  the  Savoyard  army,  on  the 
night  of  December  11,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  treacherous- 
ly strove  to  surprise  the  sleeping  city  by  climbing  the 
ramparts.  This  attempt  was  a failure,  and  from  that 
time  on  to  the  French  Revolution,  Geneva  was  able  to 
develop  its  own  fortunes. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  son  of  a watchmaker,  born 
in  Geneva  in  the  year  1712,  is  one  of  Geneva’s  best 
known  literary  celebrities.  He  disapproved  of  the  unjust 
distinction  then  made  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
poorer  classes,  and,  as  champion  of  the  latter,  he  exposed 
his  convictions  in  the  “Contrat  Social,”  which,  together 
with  his  “Emile,”  were  committed  to  the  flames  by  the 
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on  the  Speaker’s  Table  is  a Miniature  Copy  of  the  Liberty  Bell. 

blesses,  the  population  of  Geneva,  as  true  Samaritans, 
opened  their  hearts  and  purses  wide  to  those  most  un- 
fortunate of  all  victims  in  the  great  war. 

In  June,  1918,  the  American  Red  Cross  expressed  a 
desire  to  establish  a branch  in  Geneva,  and  the  municipal 
authorities  voted  immediately  that  the  handsome  Palais 
Eynard  should  be  placed  at  its  disposal.  The  local  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  American  residents  of  Geneva,  has 
since  been  extending  its  aid  to  allied  and  Swiss  war 
victims,  and  has  also  given  its  assistance  to  the  numerous 
Swiss  charities  on  behalf  of  foreign  war  sufferers. 

In  the  year  1864,  a room  in  the  city  hall,  which  was 
formerly  used  for  marriage  ceremonies,  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  first  international  Red  Cross  conven- 
tion. In  memory  thereof  a marble  tablet  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  was  affixed  to  one  of  the  walls:  “In  this 
room  on  August  22,  1864,  was  concluded  and  signed  the 
Geneva  convention  for  the  betterment  of  the  lot  of 
wounded  soldiers  of  armies  in  the  field.”  A large  oil 
painting  shows  the  representatives  of  the  different  pow- 
ers on  the  point  of  signing  the  document. 

The  same  room,  in  which  the  noblest  sentiments  of 
universal  charity  and  fraternity  have  been  displayed,  was 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  famous  Alabama  Claims  Com- 
mission, from  December  15,  1871,  to  September  14, 
1872,  which,  on  the  occasion  of  its  thirty-second  confer- 
ence, ended  the  disputes  between  England  and  the 
United  States  after  the  Civil  War.  A marble  tablet 
commemorated  this  historic  event,  the  chamber  then  be- 
coming officially  known  as  the  “Alabama  Room.” 

In  the  year  1876,  the  Universal  Peace  Union  of 
Philadelphia  celebrated  the  foundation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  own 
existence.  The  officers  present  at  that  meeting  were 
overcome  by  a profound  consciousness  of  prevailing 
peace,  and  offered  their  swords  to  be  converted  into 
agricultural  implements.  One  of  the  members  present, 


public  executioner ; but  the  very  descendants  of  his  fierce 
opponents  erected  a statue  in  his  honour  on  the  tiny 
island  which  now  hears  his  name. 

Gradually  Geneva  and  its  lake  became  the  mecca  of 
leaders  in  science  and  literature.  Voltaire,  Mine,  de 
Stael,  Georges  Sand,  Dumas,  Daudet  and  Byron,  Gibbon, 
Dickens,  Ruskin,  Frances  Havergal,  Sismondi,  De  Sau- 
sure,  and  Amiel  were  in  the  procession  of  illustrious 
poets,  novelists,  essayists,  philosophers  and  scientists 
whose  intimate  connections  are  interwoven  in  the  city’s 
history. 

After  the  French  Revolution,  Geneva  was  the  capital 
of  a French  department,  but  in  1814  it  became  the 
twenty-second  canton  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Since 
that  time,  the  history  of  the  city,  as  regards  its  foreign 
policy,  has  been  identical  with  that  of  the  confederation. 

Geneva  is  known  as  the  cradle  of  the  Red  Cross.  The 
actual  founder  of  the  society  was  Jean  Henri  Dunant,  a 
Genevan  philanthropist.  On  June  14,  1859,  he  chanced 
to  be  present  at  the  battle  of  Solferino,  and  was  an  eye- 
witness to  the  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  suffering  that 
resulted  from  the  inability  of  the  regular  surgical  corps 
to  care  for  the  thousands  of  wounded  who  lay  upon  the 
field.  Three  years  later  lie  published  a book  on  his  ex- 
periences, and  advocated  an  international  convention  to 
provide  for  aiding  the  wounded  in  war.  This  conven- 
tion, which  took  place  at  Geneva,  and  which  was  con- 
cluded and  signed  on  August  22,  1864,  neutralized  the 
surgical  corps  of  hostile  armies  and  volunteer  societies 
caring  for  the  wounded.  As  a compliment  to  Switzer- 
land, the  Swiss  flag  in  reversed  colors,  i.  e.,  a red  cross 
on  a white  field,  was  adopted  universally  and  worn  on 
arm  bands  by  all  members  of  the  neutral  staffs.  Geneva 
has  since  that  time  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Society. 

Like  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Swiss  cities  on  the 
route  of  the  endless  procession  of  evacues  and  grands 
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Thomas  Atkinson,  offered  ten  dollars  for  the  first  cart 
to  be  cast  from  the  metal  of  these  weapons.  This  cart 
figured  first  as  a symbol  of  peace  in  the  1878  Paris 
exhibition,  and  was  then,  by  a unanimous  decision  of  the 
Universal  Peace  Union,  and  through  the  medium  of 
Charles  Lemonnier,  president  of  the  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  offered  to  the  city  and 
people  of  Geneva  to  be  placed  in  the  “Alabama  Room,” 
and  to  remain  there  as  a token  of  universal  accord  and 
peace. 

In  the  “Alabama  Room”  there  is,  also,  a small  fac- 
simile of  the  Liberty  Bell,  bearing  the  inscription:  “May 
this  emblem  of  peace  engender  the  spirit  which  should 
reign  over  the  whole  world.” 

The  names  of  Geneva’s  streets,  the  rue  Calvin,  the 
rue  Necker,  the  rue  de  la  Croix  Rouge,  the  rue  Voltaire, 
the  rue  Farel,  the  rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  where 
Rousseau’s  father  lived,  the  Grand  Rue,  where  Rousseau 
himself  was  born,  are  perpetual  reminders  of  the  city’s 
past.  Lately,  as  a compliment  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  rue  d’Allemagne  has  become  the  rue 
Wilson. 

Old  Geneva  prides  itself  on  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral, 
that  dignified  memorial  to  its  spiritual  leader,  Calvin. 
The  construction  of  this  edifice  was  started  in  the  tenth 
century,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  pagan  temple,  and 
completed  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Begun  at  a time 
when  the  round-arched  Romanesque  architecture  was  at 
its  height,  the  structure  was  finished  when  the  Gothic 
period  had  attained  its  full  glory.  The  interior,  with 


fine  stained-glass  choir  windows,  is  of  rare,  dignified 
beauty,  and  the  magnificent  cathedral  organ  has  for  cen- 
turies been  the  delight  of  all  music-lovers. 

Close  to  the  cathedral  is  the  ancient  city  hall,  con- 
taining the  historic  “Alabama  Room,”  and  opposite  is 
the  arsenal,  sheltering  Geneva’s  Museum  of  History. 
The  College  St.  Antoine,  founded  by  Calvin  in  1559  and 
restored  in  1888,  is  a further  testimonial  to  the  great 
reformer,  and  so  is  the  university,  whose  history  dates 
back  to  Calvin’s  Academy,  also  founded  in  1559.  The 
university  lias  acquired  world-fame,  and  the  numerous 
public  and  private  educational  institutions,  contributing 
to  the  industrial,  intellectual  and  artistic  phases  of  Swiss 
life,  are  largely  patronized. 

Quite  recently  Geneva  has  been  enriched  by  the 
monument  of  the  Reformation,  planned  on  the  most  com- 
prehensive lines  to  epitomize  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion throughout  the  world.  It  is  a great  mural  monu- 
ment on  the  Promenade  des  Bastions,  where  a remainder 
is  left  of  one  of  the  former  city  walls,  bearing  the  in- 
scription “Post  Tenebras  Lux”  (Light  after  Darkness). 
The  figures  of  Calvin,  Farel,  Beza  and  Knox  stand  in 
alto-rilievo  and  heroic  size  in  the  center.  Eight  panels, 
crowded  with  figures,  are  cut  in  bas-relief,  with  appro- 
priate inscriptions.  It  is  an  international  monument, 
and  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Scotland,  Holland, 
England  and  the  United  States  are  represented.  The 
fifth  panel  pictures  in  stone  the  signing  of  the  Pilgrims’ 
compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower. 

Marie  Widmer. 


Sculptured  Group  in  Center  of  the  “Mur  de  Geneve,”  Switzerland’s  Noble  Memorial  of  the  Reformation 
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BLOCKADE  RUNNING  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


Editor  The  Bellman, 

Sir:  After  reading  Mr.  Edgar’s  interesting  articles 
in  recent  numbers  of  The  Bellman,  giving  at  length,  and 
in  pleasant  detail,  accounts  of  his  travels  and  his  stay 
in  London  and  other  cities  of  old  England,  I am  induced 
to  set  down  a few  of  my  own  personal  reminiscences  of 
blockade  running,  not  during  the  war  just  ended,  but  in 
»the  great  struggle  of  1861-65  between  the  northern  and 
southern  states. 

Blockade  running  was  very  skillfully  managed  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  many  successful  voyages  were  made 
from  England  to  the  West  Indies,  Nassau,  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, being  one  of  the  favorite  ports. 

I was  attached  to  the  Ruby,  a Scotch-owned  boat, 
built  of  steel  and  iron,  on  the  Clyde  River;  the  ship  was 
two  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  feet 
beam.  We  steamed  down  the  Clyde  one  morning  in  com- 
pany with  George  W.  Wigg,  of  New  Orleans,  who,  with 
his  brother,  owned  the  Ruby.  Mr.  Wigg  wished  Captain 
Carlin  and  his  crew  bon  voyage  and  left  the  ship,  at  the 
landing  near  Dumbarton  Castle,  fifteen  miles  below 
Glasgow.  Captain  Carlin  was  an  Englishman,  but  had 
been  in  America  fifteen  years  before  the  Civil  War,  and 
prior  thereto  was  employed  as  expert  in  the  office  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey;  consequently,  he  was  most 
familiar  with  all  points  on  the  southern  coast. 


The  blockade-running  ships  were  painted  blue,  like- 
wise the  two  funnel  stacks.  Welsh  coal  was  burned,  and 
it  made  no  smoke.  The  Ruby,  drawing  but  three  to 
four  feet  of  water,  could  make  fifteen  to  eighteen  knots 
per  hour  without  strain. 

On  this  voyage  the  ship’s  cargo  was  made  up  of  mer- 
chandise, principally  army  shoes — forty  thousand  pairs 
of  English  make,  held  together  in  the  old-time  way  by 
a stout  twine  run  through  the  heels  of  each  pair.  On 
leaving  the  old  shipping  port  of  Liverpool,  Captain  Car- 
lin steamed  direct  to  the  island  of  Nassau,  British  West 
Indies.  After  twenty-four  hours  at  the  blockade  steam- 
ers’ wharf,  the  ship  was  headed  for  Charleston. 

According  to  custom,  the  Ruby  left  port  in  the  evening 
after  sunset.  In  a neutral  port,  blockade-running 
vessels  were  not  in  danger  of  being  fired  on,  and  were 
free  from  any  attack  or  seizure  by  United  States  ships 
until  they  were  out  at  sea  five  to  ten  miles.  The  Ruby 
was  observed  and  chased  by  a man-of-war  of  the  United 
States  navy.  The  sea  was  calm,  the  Ruby  had  a full 
head  of  steam,  and  all  sheets  were  set.  The  vessel  there- 
fore moved  swiftly,  and  shots  from  the  guard  ship  went 
over  our  bows  without  doing  us  injury,  or  even  causing 
us  to  shut  off  steam  or  lower  sail.  Our  captain  never 
gave  an  order  from  the  deck,  and  I never  heard  him  utter 
a word  of  command  until  we  reached  Charleston. 
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Rowing  for  the  Championship  of  Europe,  in  Geneva  Harbor,  on  August  18,  1912 


his  twenty-fourth  voyage,  however,  he  burned  his  ship  off 
Cape  Hatteras  rather  than  be  captured. 

Leaving  England,  on  this  voyage,  a lady,  Mrs. 
Greenhough,  persuaded  Captain  Carlin  to  allow  her  to 
take  passage  with  him  on  his  ship,  for  some  port  in  the 
South  to  which  he  might  be  bound.  The  captain  con- 
sented, although  passengers  were  not  allowed  aboard  any 
blockade-running  steamers.  Mrs.  Greenhough’s  story 
appealed  to  Captain  Carlin,  who  felt  it  would  be  a great 
act  of  kindness  to  restore  the  lady  to  her  own  country. 

When  war  was  declared  Mrs.  Greenhough’s  home  was 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  She  was  arrested  by 
order  of  William  H.  Seward,  then  secretary  of  state.  She 
was  placed  in  old  Capitol  prison  as  a political  prisoner, 
held  there  for  two  months  without  any  charges  being 
proven  against  her,  then  released  by  order  of  the  provost 
marshal.  She  collected  the  ready  money  she  had,  and 
took  passage  for  England,  where  she  remained  for  some 
time.  Becoming  anxious,  however,  about  her  little  daugh- 
ter of  tender  years,  who  was  within  the  southern  lines, 
she  prevailed  upon  Captain  Carlin,  as  aforesaid. 

The  voyage  was  successful  until  Hatteras  was  sight- 
ed. Captain  Carlin  saw  he  was  doomed  for  capture  by 
the  Yanks,  and,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  he  burned  his  ship.  The  crew  broke  open  barrels 
of  coal  oil  and  flushed  the  decks,  after  which  they  took 
to  boats  and  made  for  the  shore.  Mrs.  Greenhough  and 
the  captain  were  the  last  to  leave  the  ship.  The  captain 
and  part  of  the  crew  manned  the  last  small  boat,  and 
held  it  beside  the  now  burning  vessel.  When  Mrs. 
Greenhough  came  down  the  rope  ladder  they  were  pre- 
pared to  help  her.  The  boat  rolled  violently,  Hatteras 
being  rough  at  all  seasons.  Mrs.  Greenhough  missed  her 
footing  on  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  dropped  into  the  sea, 
disappearing  from  sight  in  a twinkling. 

On  taking  passage  for  the  voyage  Mrs.  Greenhough 
had  with  her  two  thousand  pounds  sterling.  When  orders 
were  given  to  burn  the  ship  she  seized  the  leather  belt 
which  held  the  treasure,  mostly  gold,  and  placed  the 
belt  under  her  skirt,  around  her  waist.  This  was  only 
known  to  Captain  Carlin  and  Mrs.  Greenhough  herself. 
The  weight  of  the  gold  carried  her  out  of  sight  in  a sec- 
ond, and  assistance  was  impossible. 

Captain  Carlin  and  crew  reached  shore  safely,  and 


In  the  West  Indies  the  sea  is  calm,  but  subject  to 
sudden  rise  and  agitation.  For  example,  the  writer  was 
walking  the  deck  one  evening  about  eight  o’clock,  and 
the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  glass.  Suddenly,  like  a flash 
of  lightning,  the  sea  arose,  due  to  what  is  known  in  these 
waters  as  the  trade  winds,  i.e.,  winds  that  blow  spon- 
taneously and  but  one  way. 

On  the  first  officer  leaving  deck  to  go  below  to  exam- 
ine conditions,  he  asked  me  to  keep  the  deck  until  his 
return.  I was  moving  forward  at  a gentle  pace  to  note 
the  porpoises' jumping  around,  when,  amidship,  a sudden 
gust  of  wind  broke  the  stayrope,  causing  the  large  sail 
to  swing  around  deck.  Had  I not  had  presence  of  mind 
to  duck  and  fall  upon  the  deck,  I surely  would  have  been 
swept  into  the  ocean,  never  to  rise  therefrom  to  keep  the 
deck  or  decks  of  any  more  ships  such  as  the  Ruby,  the 
Pearl,  or  the  Minnow,  on  all  three  of  which  I made 
voyages. 

On  one  trip  the  Ruby  tied  up  to  the  wharf  at  Nassau, 
on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  February,  1862.  It  was 
like  a July  morning,  either  in  Washington  or  Philadel- 
phia ; in  fact,  from  ten  o’clock  until  after  four  in  the 
afternoon  it  was  dangerous  for  one  not  acclimated,  to 
move  about  the  island.  The  deep  sand  was  heated 
through  and  through,  and  would  blister  one’s  feet  through 
shoes  of  English  or  any  other  make.  Leaving  the  Mer- 
sey River,  England,  I had  noted  the  intense  fog  and  cold, 
all  of  which  was  changed  on  arrival  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  heated  summer  weather  begins  in  the  latter  part 
of  January,  the  only  relief  coming*  after  six  p.m.,  when 
sea  breezes  cool  the  air.  People  take  advantage  of  the 
very  early  morning  hours  to  begin  their  work. 

At  this  season,  of  course,  straw  hats  were  in  vogue, 
the  crowns  being  wrapped  with  soft  white  goods  to  keep 
out,  more  effectually,  the  heated  rays  of  the  sun.  Boat- 
ing was  a pastime  with  visitors,  and  a short  distance 
inland  there  was  a lake,  the  bottom  of  which  was  covered 
with  most  beautiful  water  lilies.  A boat  with  a glass 
bottom  was  rowed  over  the  lake,  affording  a perfect  view 
of  the  lilies  in  full  bloom. 

Captain  Carlin  made  twenty-three  successful  voy- 
ages, passing  Captain  Nicholson,  of  the  United  States 
ship  Georgia,  off  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  without 
being  held  up  or  having  a gun  fired  across  his  bows.  On 
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shortly  afterwards  the  captain  took  passage  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  made  his  home.  He  was  a fine  type  of 
man — no  bad  habits,  even  as  to  card-playing,  so  much 
indulged  in  at  sea;  and,  as  our  Scotch  cousin  would  put  it, 
I never  got  the  “length  of  these  habits  mysel’.” 

In  the  early  part  of  1883  I visited  England,  and 
made  it  a matter  of  interest  to  inquire  for  Captain 
Carlin.  To  my  great  grief  and  surprise  I found,  or  was 
told,  he  had  died  in  the  almshouse  in  London.  I was 
unable  to  learn  what  misfortune  had  overtaken  him. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
Greenhough  married  J.  Madison  Cutts,  a nephew  of 
James  Madison,  former  president  of  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  Cutts  was  a most  prominent  figure  in  the  social  set 
of  Washington,  and  her  beautiful  daughter,  Ada  Cutts, 
became  the  second  wife  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  “Lit- 
tle Giant”  of  Illinois. 

Cordially  yours, 

William  Oswald  Dundas, 
Confederate  Veteran,  Civil  War,  1861-65. 


THE  MEDICINE  MAN 


Medical  knowledge,  since  immemorial  days,  has  been 
jealously  guarded  by  its  professors;  it  has  been  made 
esoteric  by  superstition,  mysterious  by  virtue  of  its  inti- 
mate relation  with  life  and  death,  and  profound  because 
of  the  polysyllabic  Latinity  in  which  its  terms  are 
clothed.  Yet,  in  spite  of  its  real  and  artificial  secrecies, 
the  practice  of  medicine  has,  until  the  present,  been  far 
from  a professional  monopoly:  the  human  race  has  been 
to  no  small  degree  its  own  physician. 

Nor  are  the  days  of  herb  tea,  treacle,  mustard  plas- 
ters, spring  tonics,  patent  nostrums,  “doctor’s  books”  and 
the  travelling  “medicine  man”  entirely  gone.  The  fam- 
ily medicine  chest,  and  the  inherited  lore  of  “simple 
home  remedies,”  retain  their  place  in  modern  life,  reno- 
vated by  exposure  to  a more  general  knowledge  of  hy- 
giene, and  purged  of  much  of  the  taint  of  former  igno- 
rance. Superstition  persists,  however,  and  quackery  con- 
tinues to  thrive,  as  any  professor  of  medicine  can  testify; 
and  perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  of  this  survival 
from  the  past  is  the  peddler  of  cure-alls,  who  makes  a 
profitable  gypsy-excursion,  summer-long,  through  rural 
America. 

Formerly  the  medicine  man  drove  a spavined  nag 
attached  to  a red  wagon,  and  left  a trail  of  liniments, 
ointments,  salves  and  marvelous  compounds  wherever  he 
went;  he  was  an  honourable  institution,  and  it  was  infre- 
quent that  he  failed  of  a welcome.  His  remedies  were 
household  words,  and  whole  parishes  took  oath  by  them. 

Today  his  methods  are  changed  somewhat;  he  drives 
a Ford  instead  of  a nag;  and  he  does  not  go  gvpsy-like 
afield  as  formerly,  but  tents  himself  in  the  villages,  and 
ballyhoos  the  country-side  to  his  soap-box  rostrum.  He 
is  a keen  psychologist,  and  he  has  adopted  the  most 
advanced  principles  of  publicity.  He  understands,  too, 
the  art  of  theatrical  appeal,  and  re-enforces  modern 
salesmanship  with  the  ancient  allurement  of  the  mystery 
play:  his  “show”  is  circus  and  Chautauqua  in  one. 

This  spring  it  was  vaudeville,  and  a magnified  Punch 
and  J udv  sketch  illustrating  the  perils  that  lie  in  wait  for 
the  yokel  at  the  hands  of  the  quack  doctor:  a naive  and 
audacious  inoculation,  this,  for  the  suspicious  mind ! A 
blackface,  who  has  made  up  before  an  admiring  circle  of 
village  urchins,  sings  and  clogs.  A carmined  woman  sits 
at  a wheezing  organ,  Salvation  Army  style,  and  plays  a 
popular  rag.  She  savors  of  a past.  Her  eyes  rove  coldly 
over  the  audience,  or  gimlet  some  flinching  spot  in  it. 
She  both  repels  and  fascinates  with  her  red  gown,  knee 
length ; her  henna-ed  hair,  her  red  stockings,  and  her  air 
of  wickedness. 

No  one  buys  on  the  first  night.  The  medicine  man 
raises  his  exhortations  fruitlessly  to  heaven.  The  audi- 
ence remains  passive,  unresponsive:  it  has  had  experi- 
ence. On  the  second  night  the  “well  and  favorably 
known  Sacred  Bark  Elixir,”  extracted,  one  is  led  to  be- 
lieve, from  a tree  that  “grows  only  in  the  jungles  [sic] 
of  China,”  sells  feebly  at  a dollar  a bottle.  But  it  is  the 


last  night  of  the  week  for  which  the  initiated  have  been 
waiting,  and  for  which  the  medicine  man  has  been  pre- 
paring a climax.  He  will  culminate  his  oratorical  frenzy, 
drive  home  the  last  assault  upon  the  reluctant  village 
pocketbook,  and  escape  in  his  Ford  with  more  profit  than 
the  local  drugstore  will  reap,  through  honest  endeavors, 
in  half  a year. 

The  last  night  arrives.  The  village  masses  in  the 
vacant  lot  next  to  the  livery  stable.  It  is  like  a festival. 
Parked  motor-cars  fill  the  street,  hooting  with  excite- 
ment. A motley  of  camp  chairs  and  soap  boxes  has 
miraculously  constituted  a “parquet.”  The  livery  stable, 
in  fact,  has  become  a species  of  checking  stand  for  the 
seats  that  were  brought  by  the  nightly  habitues  earlier 
in  the  week. 

After  the  Punch  and  Judy  drag-’em-out,  the  black- 
face, and  the  somber,  auburn  woman,  have  had  their 
turn,  there  is  a dramatic  wheeze  from  the  organ  and 
the  mountebank  steps  forth,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  the  old-time  actor  of  tragedies.  His  voice  is  lugubri- 
ous ; it  has  the  tone  of  one  who  confers  a public  favor. 
He  is  here  to  disseminate  a priceless  boon  to  humanity, 
and  says  as  much.  He  recalls  that  his  elixir  is  brewed 
from  the  bark  of  the  sacred  tree:  habitat,  the  jungles  of 
southern  China.  There  is  no  ill  which  it  will  not  cure. 
He  holds  it  up  in  its  handsome  red  carton.  There  are  the 
soaps,  the  lotions,  the  salves,  too,  first  cousins  of  the 
elixir.  On  the  first  night  each  variety  sold  for  a dollar, 
tonight  the  dollar  buys  all  five. 

There  is  a breathless  pause;  the  audience  wavers; 
but  wait!  He  holds  aloft  a glittering  spoon.  “Tin!  I 
hear  some  gentleman  say.  No,  gentlemen — friends — I 
am  no  faker.  I am  no  fraud.  . . . And,  gentlemen 
— friends — half  a dozen  of  these  spoons  go  with  each 
dollar  purchase.  Think  of  it!  Five  dollars’  worth  of 
remedies,  and  half  a dozen  silver  spoons,  all  for  a dollar ! 
While  they  last,  gentlemen,  while  they  last !” 

His  rhetoric  advances,  retreats,  threatens,  cajoles, 
affronts,  flatters.  In  the  midst  of  his  peroration  he  as- 
sumes an  air  of  temperamental  recklessness.  He  throws 
in  another  half  dozen  spoons!  It  is  the  winning  play. 
He  exhorts  his  hearers  to  hurry — the  supply  will  not  last 
long,  there  may  not  be  enough  to  go  round.  Tremulously, 
an  old  crone  in  the  back  row  holds  out  her  dollar.  It  is 
a contagious  act.  Silver  begins  to  clink  merrily  into  the 
mountebank’s  till.  His  oratory  flashes  into  new  frenzies, 
or  sinks  into  weary,  philanthropical  depressions ; and  the 
silver  continues  to  clink.  . . . 

When  it  is  over,  and  the  crush  for  the  elixir  has 
relaxed,  the  village  druggist  sighs  bitterly,  explaining 
to  incredulous  neighbors  that  the  sacred  bark  grows  in 
Indiana,  and  that  he  himself  haplessly  supplied  the  alco- 
hol, the  town  pump  the  water,  and  the  mountebank  the 
tub  in  which  the  universal  cure  was  compounded. 

All  of  which,  if  it  proves  anything  at  all,  is  surety 
that  the  race  remains  young.  Carroll  K.  Michener. 
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“The  spirit  warreth  against 
the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  against 
the  spirit.”  Such  is  the  age- 
long cry  of  humanity.  Under 
many  names  it  has  become  the 
cardinal  issue  of  present-day 
philosophy.  “Can  we  still  be 
Christians?”  asks  Eucken.  “Are  values  permanent?” 
asks  Varisco.  “Idealism  or  pragmatism?”  asks  Royce, 
and  Professor  Adams  carries  on  the  Roycian  inquiry. 

Time  was  when  all  seemed  well  with  the  life  of  the 
spirit.  Platonism,  Christianity,  feudalism,  these  three 
fused  in  such  a way  as  to  embody  a common  idea — the 
idea  of  an  order  of  reality,  a significant  structure  under- 
lying our  life  and  giving  it  meaning  and  value.  The 
vocation  of  man  lay  in  a more  complete  participation  in 
that  order.  He  cultivated  an  attitude  of  acceptance  of 
it,  an  attitude  of  possession  and  worship.  His  ideals 
became  stable,  permanent,  fixed.  They  derived  their 
validity  from  the  objective  realities  of  the  social  and 
religious  order,  which,  however,  possessed  an  intrinsic 
validity,  by  right  divine. 

Then  arose  three  disturbing  forces — democracy,  in- 
dustry, science.  The  ancient  order  has  crumbled  to  dust, 
and  with  it  has  crumbled  much  of  our  faith  in  abiding 
structures,  whether  social  or  religious.  The  bottom  has 
fallen  out  of  our  world.  Everything  is  in  a state  of  flux 
or  evolution — nobody  knows  why  or  whither.  Reason  is 
now  an  instrument,  the  servant  of  desire.  Ideals  are 
the  shadowy  projections  of  instincts,  whether  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  of  the  herd.  The  control  has  gone  out  of  our 
life,  and  the  passions,  instincts,  and  obscure  spirits  of 
the  subconscious  are  released.  Value  now  means 
pleasure,  and  pleasure  means  satisfaction  of  desires 
which  are  instinctive,  unreasoning,  blind.  Man  has  no 
vocation.  We  are  animals,  like  other  animals:  creatures 
of  a day,  in  a world  without  plan  or  significance.  Em- 
piricism, subjectivism,  skepticism:  these  are  the  last 
words  of  the  modern  age. 

Is  this  last  word  final?  Like  Plato  answering  Pro- 
tagoras, and  Royce  answering  James,  Professor  Adams 
answers  with  an  everlasting  No.  If  there  are  no  stand- 
ards of  truth,  if  all  theories  are  mere  projections  of 
Freudian  wishes,  then  this  theory  is  itself  a mere  pro- 
jection, and  cannot  claim  to  be  regarded  as  true.  We 
cannot  dethrone  reason,  and  still  expect  to  be  considered 
rational.  The  attempt  is  self-contradictory.  The  cure 
for  this  modern  disease  of  subjectivism  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  a return  to  feudalism,  but  in  a new  idealism,  a new 
Christianity.  Let  us  recognize  the  limitations  of  biology 
and  of  instrumentalism,  the  philosophy  of  unlimited  pro- 
duction, of  a “creative  intelligence”  which  is  unintelli- 
gent, without  a plan,  and  substitute  for  it  the  rule  of 
reason,  the  belief  in  platonic  ideas,  significant  structures 
wholly  prior  to  the  individual,  objects  of  knowledge,  of 
comfort,  and  of  worship. 

The  details  of  this  new  idealism  are  left  incomplete. 
Loyal  service  of  the  Great  Community  is  indicated  as  the 
specific  plan.  But  details  are  lacking,  and  it  is  precisely 
in  such  questions  of  detail  that  instrumentalism,  in  the 
hands  of  Professor  Tufts,  seems  so  concrete  and  helpful. 
The  book  should  be  followed  by  a sequel,  in  which  more 


weight  should  be  placed  upon  the  constructive  pro- 
gramme of  the  new  idealism.  Rupert  Clendon  Lodge. 

“Idealism  and  the  Modern  Age,”  by  George  Plimpton  Adams,  Ph.D. ; 

Yale  University  Press,  New  York;  $2.50  net. 

* * 

Foreign  Financial  Control  in  China 

Just  as  it  was  a vogue,  during  the  war,  to  attribute 
everything  untoward  to  that  vague  frightfulness  known 
as  Propaganda,  so  is  it  the  morbid  habit  of  Americans 
to  assign  all  the  ills  of  the  Orient  to  a sole  cause  summed 
up  in  the  name  of  Japan.  This  perverse  error  is  abetted 
by  a general  ignorance  of  the  history  of  foreign  relations 
with  the  Far  East  throughout  the  past  century,  and  the 
persistent  misapprehension  that  the  oriental  difficulties 
are  primarily  political. 

T.  W.  Overlach,  in  a book  called  “Foreign  Financial 
Control  in  China,”  brings  forth  a valuable  corrective  for 
these  views.  Beginning  with  the  East  India  Company’s 
first  appearance  in  the  trade  marts  of  China  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  traces  the  reluctant  development 
of  the  old  Celestial  Empire’s  commercial  relations  with 
the  “outer  barbarians,”  as  all  foreigners  were  known  to 
the  Chinese  until  recent  decades.  After  the  British  and 
Portuguese  merchants  had  opened  the  way,  those  of  other 
nations  followed,  and  the  notorious  century  of  far  eastern 
commercial  rivalry,  backed  by  the  competitive  machina- 
tions of  the  leading  European  governments  against  the 
feeble  authority  of  the  Mancliu  emperors,  was  launched 
on  its  iniquitous  course.  It  is  made  clear  by  this  author 
that  the  ambitions  of  the  foreigner  were  not  primarily 
political,  but  commercial,  although  political  means  came 
to  be  used  in  promoting  the  rival  interests.  So,  too,  will 
the  reader  of  this  book  learn  that,  troublesome  as  are  the 
necessitous  aspirations  of  Japan,  the  newest  comer  into 
the  field  of  Chinese  exploitation,  China’s  problem  does 
not  lie  in  the  encroachments  of  Japan  alone,  but  is  bound 
up  in  the  conspiracies  of  a quarrelsome  but  co-operating 
ring  of  foreign  powers.  The  solution  of  the  Chinese 
question,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  general  assumption  in 
this  hemisphere,  is  not  a matter  of  dealing  solely  with 
Japanese  intentions,  but  with  wiping  China’s  slate  clean 
of  all  foreign  interference  except  such  as  may  be  ar- 
ranged, for  the  advantage  of  all  concerned,  through  some 
international  agency. 

Progress  toward  financial  co-operation  in  railroad  and 
banking  enterprises  in  China  had  been  made  by  the  lead- 
ing European  contestants,  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia 
and  Germany,  before  1914;  but,  as  indicated  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson’s  refusal,  in  1913,  to  sanction  American 
participation  in  the  so-called  “six-power”  loan,  such  com- 
bined action  was  increasing  and  consolidating  an  insidious 
infringement  upon  China’s  sovereignty.  This  interna- 
tional close  corporation  of  banking  institutions  was  but 
a development  of  the  system  of  exploitation  under  which, 
previously,  the  individual  nations  had  asserted  political 
rights  within  “spheres  of  influence  and  interest”  wrested 
from  the  harassed  Manchus. 

The  success,  however,  of  concerted  foreign  efforts  to 
improve  financial  administration  in  China  through  con- 
trol of  the  postal  and  maritime  customs  services  has  been 
very  marked.  Some  such  arrangement,  widened  to  make 
it  honestly  international,  probably  will  be  undertaken  in 
giving  China  such  further  assistance  as  she  needs  in  the 
task  of  reorganizing  her  chaotic  government. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  soon  to  speak  of  abandoning  all 
foreign  concessions  in  China,  abolishing  extraterritorial- 
ity,  internationalizing  the  railroads,  and  either  pooling  or 
putting  under  the  mandatory  system  the  other  financial 
exploitations,  but  these  things  must  come  about  eventually 
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if  peace  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  Far 
East.  Such  new  arrangements  are  emi- 
nently the  task  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, as  was  manifestly  recognized  by 
the  Peace  Conference  when  it  compro- 
mised the  Japanese  claims  in  Shantung 
pending  the  time  when  the  whole  question 
of  foreign  enterprises  in  China  can  be 
reconsidered.  Carroll  K.  Michener. 

“Foreign  Financial  Control  in  China,”  by  T. 
W.  Overlach;  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York;  $2  net. 

* * 

THE  PALTSER  CASE 

A plot  with  a mystery  which  is  neither 
strained  nor  cheapened,  a seduction 
through  a mock  marriage  that  is  not 
the  occasion  for  maudlin  sentiment  or 
offensive  leers,  scenes  in  the  purlieu  of 
New  York’s  rich  set  which  use  no  prop- 
erties of  the  moving  picture  stage:  these 
are  the  ingredients  Edgar  Saltus  has 
compounded  in  his  clever  new  novel, 
“The  Paliser  Case.” 

There  will  be  critics  who  will  rebuke 
Mr.  Saltus  for  not  employing  his  clev- 
erness upon  more  serious  ends.  I hope 
he  is  not  impressed  by  such  indirect  flat- 
tery to  the  degree  of  trying  to  write  the 
“great  American  novel.”  Our  literature 
of  the  novel  is  soggy  with  self-conscious 
efforts  toward  this  chimera.  Much  rather 
would  1 counsel  certain  members  of  our 
great  American  Novel  School,  say  Wil- 
liam Allen  White,  for  instance,  to  read 
“The  Paliser  Case.” 

For  one  thing,  Mr.  Saltus  does  not 
cherish  the  delusion  that  mere  bulk  is 
the  way  to  realism.  He  achieves  distinct 
characters  within  the  space  of  para- 
graphs. Take  that  cold  old  sinner,  the 
elder  Paliser,  or  the  saturnine  lawyer, 
Dunwoodie.  Both  have  minor  parts  in 
the  story,  appear  on  but  a few  pages, 
and  yet  both  are  living,  real,  to  be  re- 
membered. 

All  Mr.  Saltus’  characters  talk  well. 
It  is  a pleasure  to  read  his  dialogue.  He 
evidently  has  a pleasant  conviction  that 
a writer  should  give  some  proof  that  his 
characters  are  what  he  labels  them.  The 
delightful  Cassy  and  the  nimble  Mr. 
Jones,  the  novelist,  are  cases  in  point. 
So,  too,  Mr.  Saltus  seems  to  feel  that  a 
down-at-the-heels  style  is  not  necessarily 
evidence  of  artistic  preoccupation. 

“The  Paliser  Case,”  by  Edgar  Saltus;  Boni 
& Liveright,  New  York;  $1.60  net. 

* * 

THE  ItESURRECTED  NATIONS 

The  new  map  of  Europe  will  have  on 
it  many  names  that  were,  four  years  ago, 
almost  unknown.  Ukraine,  Lithuania, 
Lettonia,  Esthonia,  Georgia,  Azerbaijan, 
if  the  names  were  in  our  consciousness 
at  all,  evoked  but  the  haziest  of  images. 
It  was  the  aim  of  giving  the  reader  with 
only  a moderate  amount  of  time  at  his 
disposal  an  opportunity  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  history  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  nationalities  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia  which  are  struggling  to  be  free,  that 
prompted  Mr.  Levine  to  write  this  book. 

Quite  properly,  a larger  share  of  at- 
tention is  given  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo- 
slavia and  Poland,  as,  both  politically 
and  geographically,  they  are  the  most 
important.  The  account  given  of  the 
fifteen  others  is  sufficiently  full  so  that 
a satisfactory  impression  may  be  formed 
of  their  history  and  of  their  national  life. 

Without  doubt,  the  fact  that  he  fails 
to  support  some  of  the  more  extreme 
claims  of  the  peoples  of  which  he  writes 
will  be  bitterly  resented  by  the  more  vio- 
lent of  the  nationals;  but  the  book  is 
none  the  worse  for  that.  His  position 


regarding  Montenegro  will  hardly  be 
pleasing  to  the  Jugoslav;  and  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  annexationist  tendencies  of 
the  Polish  temporary  government  will  be 
resented  by  those  who  cannot  see  that 
justice  done  to  Poland  requires,  as  an 
accompaniment,  an  equal  justice  to 
Lithuania  and  to  Ukraine. 

He  supports  enthusiastically  the  Zion- 
ist claim  to  Palestine,  but  he  fails  to 
explain  how,  with  any  regard  for  the 
principle  of  self-determination,  what  is 
in  effect  an  alien  race  and  government 
can  be  imposed  on  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country. 

“The  Resurrected  Nations,”  by  Isaac  Don 
Levine;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York;  $1.60  net. 

* * 

RHETORICAL  BROMIDES 

A little  volume  with  a beneficent  in- 
tent but  with  an  infinite  capacity  for 
evil  has  just  emerged  from  the  Putnam 
house.  It  is  called  “A  Dictionary  of  6,000 
Phrases”;  properly  it  should  be  named 
“A  Museum  of  Overworked  Expressions, 
or,  Sacred  Lingual  Relics.”  The  chari- 
table design  of  the  compiler  obviously  is 
to  assist  the  halt  and  the  blind  among 
users  of  English  to  set  forth  their  ideas 
in  borrowed  finery;  the  evil  of  his  ways 
is  that  he  is  abetting  natural  tendencies 
already  too  well  developed. 

It  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  lan- 
guages to  develop  not  only  fixities  of 
root  and  word  forms,  but  to  ossify  and 
incorporate  into  themselves  a growing- 
mass  of  conventional  phrases.  The  old- 
er tongues  are  noticeably  afflicted ; in 
China,  for  example,  polite  communica- 
tion absolutely  demands  the  use  of  words 
and  phrases  consecrated  to  every  occa- 
sion by  many  centuries  of  practice. 
English,  so  much  younger,  nevertheless 
suffers  from  the  same  growing  incubus. 

Obviously,  rubber-stamp  English  tends 
to  impoverish  rather  than  to  improve  dic- 
tion. This  is  the  terrible  curse  of  mod- 
ern newspaper  writing:  the  news  col- 
umns are  a daily  exhumation  from  the 
phraseological  graveyards.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  Mr.  Carr's  book,  however,  to 
give  the  impression  that  he  has  brought 
together  all  that  is  hackneyed;  he  has 
avoided  the  worst  linguistic  atrocities. 
His  offenses  are  great,  nevertheless,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  conservative 
quotations  from  his  immortal  six  thou- 
sand: “A  bee  in  your  bonnet”;  “teeming 
with  life”;  “a  solar  plexus  blow”;  “on  the 
anxious  seat”;  “in  the  good  graces  of”; 
“the  stamp  of  excellence”;  “not  unmind- 
ful of”;  “snug  as  a bug  in  a rug”;  “look 
danger  in  the  face”;  “with  red  blood  in 
his  veins”;  “cutting  a sorry  figure”; 
these  are  gleanings  from  only  half  a 
dozen  pages. 

Ready-made  clothing  for  the  mind, 
however,  is  probably  as  necessary,  al- 
though none  the  less  undesirable,  as 
“hand-me-downs”  for  the  body;  and 
since  many  people  would  not  speak  at  all 
were  it  not  for  the  ready-made  phrases 
of  others,  perhaps  Mr.  Carr,  after  all, 
is  to  be  commended  as  a benefactor  of 
his  kind. 

"A  Dictionary  of  6,000  Phrases,”  by  Edwin 
Hamlin  Carr;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York;  $1.75  net. 
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War  by  the  One  American 
Who  Saw  It  All 


NEVER  again,  in  all  human 
probability,  will  such  a con- 
junction of  strange  and  stirring  events 
come  together  to  produce  a document 
of  such  overwhelming  significance. 

It  is  wonderful  that  the  story  should 
be  told  by  a United  States  Minister 
stationed  in  Belgium  during  the  years 
of  agony,  and  who  witnessed  the  hor- 
rors of  her  violation.  More  wonderful 
still  that  this  minister  should  be  a 
trained  and  brilliant  writer.  The  whole 
terrible  story  of  Prussian  domination 
and  Prussian  brutality  is  here. 


Two  volumes,  cloth,  $7 .50  net 
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ANGLO-SAXON  CONVERSATION 

Anglo-Saxons  have  generally  been  re- 
garded by  their  fellow-humans  as  sparse- 
ly endowed  with  the  social  graces.  Now 
comes  forward  a Norwegian  writer  who 
makes  merry  over  methods  of  conversa- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  insist- 
ing that  to  be  considered  well  bred  here 
one  must  not  talk  about  anything  that  is 
interesting  to  oneself,  or  refer  to  any- 
thing that  the  other  person  does  not 
know,  or  to  disagree  with  the  expressed 
opinion  of  another.  Conversation  by 
these  rules  would  seem  to  be  pretty 
closely  confined  to  the  weather,  which 
would  merit  Mark  Twain’s  observation 
“that  everybody  talks  about  it,  but  no- 
body does  anything.” 

No  doubt  there  is  truth  in  the  Norwe- 
gian visitor’s  remarks.  Anglo-Saxons 
among  the  nations  may  have  the  least 
capacity  for  easy  sociability.  They  cer- 
tainly are  the  most  socially  self-conscious. 
They  will  organize  expeditions  into  the 
untracked  jungle.  They  will  “cheerily 
my  lads”  undertake  journeys  of  hazard. 
They  will  attempt  the  heavens  above  or 
the  waters  under  the  earth. 

But  the  neighborhood  picnic  finds  them 
lumpish  or  defiant;  the  social  evening  re- 
mains an  experiment  not  lightly  to  be 
entered  upon;  the  drawing-room  and  the 
chamber  of  horrors  are  terms  fatally  easy 
of  interchange.  Better  far  an  indict- 
ment for  forgery  than  the  accusation  of 
a conversational  indiscretion. 

The  loss  has  its  compensation.  Force 
of  silently  aggressive  public  opinion 
throws  up  defense  trenches  against  the 
bore  whose  idea  of  conversation  is  the 
monologue  going  on  and  on  and  on  until 
the  cut-off  victim  is  carried  off  uncon- 
scious. But  this  also  stultifies  the  art  of 
conversation,  with  its  exchange  of  ideas 
which  are  the  jewels  of  social  intercourse. 

Hazlitt,  telling  of  talks  among  the  illu- 
minati  of  his  day,  says:  “They  squabble 
and  quarrel  over  an  idea,  but  they  pick 
it  bare  to  the  bone;  they  masticate  it 
thoroughly.”  Canadians  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  social  pacifists.  Wanted,  a 
Moses  to  lead  us  into  the  land  where 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  will  agree 
to  intelligently  disagree  in  an  ordinary 
tone  of  voice;  where  argument  will  be 
returned  from  its  exile  in  the  limbo  of 
things  “not  done”  and  will  take  its  place 
as  a generator  of  light  without  heat. 

Manitoba  Free  Press  (Winnipeg). 

* * 

UNION  LABOR  STANDARDS 

It  is  to  the  abiding  credit  of  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  Labor  that  it  has 
laid  down  two  propositions  which  the 
rest  of  us  can  readily  indorse.  It  says 
that  general  strikes  are  always  injurious 
to  the  workmen,  and  laws  must  be 
obeyed,  however  obnoxious  they  may  be. 
This  is  speaking  good  sense  in  a clear 
voice,  and  union  labor  now  has  a chance 
of  making  itself  solid  with  public  opin- 
ion. It  has  seen  the  result  of  I.  W.  W. 
teaching,  and  everything  decent  in  the 
ranks  of  unionized  labor  is  opposed  to 
Bolshevism  in  any  form. 


What  were  the  best  workmen’s  com- 
binations the  world  ever  saw?  They  were 
the  trade  guilds,  having  their  origin  for 
the  most  part  in  the  thirteenth  century 
and  operating  successfully  for  several 
hundred  years.  Every  “master,”  or  em- 
ployer, was  responsible  to  the  guild,  and 
had  himself  been  successively  an  ap- 
prentice, a journeyman  and  a master 
workman.  But  the  principle  which  gave 
vitality  to  these  powerful , successful, 
wealthy  and  competent  guilds  was  that 
they  guaranteed  the  high  quality  of 
work.  The  inferior  workman  was  rec- 
ognized as  a misfit  and  required  to  find 
employment  elsewhere. 

The  result  was  the  most  enduring 
work,  the  most  artistic  work,  man  has 
yet  devised,  as  is  manifest  in  surviving 
evidences  like  the  great  cathedrals — 
poetry  in  stone;  full  of  magnificent  wood 
and  glass  work — and  textiles  which  have 
survived  the  hand  of  time.  The  work- 
man was  an  artist  as  well  as  a laborer, 
and  we  should  not  forget  that  there  nev- 
er was  a great  artist  yet  in  any  depart- 
ment of  human  effort  who  had  not  made 
himself,  by  ceaseless  thought  and  effort, 
a first-class  craftsman  of  his  trade. 

Here  then  is  a standard  for  our  labor 
unions,  which  can  make  them  one  of  the 
greatest  moral  forces  in  the  country. 
They  need  only  to  scrap  the  pernicious 
doctrine  that  the  competent  workman  is 
to  be  restrained  from  his  best  efforts  fci 
order  that  the  unintelligent,  the  incom- 
petent, the  discontented  workman  shall 
retain  his  place  in  the  union  and  be  pro- 
tected from  his  employer,  when  what  he 
needs  is  to  be  protected  from  himself. 
The  unions  will  never  command  public 
confidence  when  workers  of  this  kind  are 
allowed  to  dictate  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion and  the  quality  of  the  product. 

The  unions  can  enormously  extend 
their  influence  by  diverting  membership 
of  this  kind  to  other  and  more  suitable 
employment.  Such  workmen  have  mis- 
taken their  calling,  and  the  attempt  to 
force  them  upon  production  is  the  most 
fruitful  cause  of  labor  trouble.  Th’e  old 
trade  guilds  were  not  tyrannical.  But  in 
England  at  least,  and  in  the  Hanseatic 
cities,  they  broke  up  the  feudal  system 
forever  by  sheer  moral  force. 

— Wall  Street  Journal. 

* * 

ONE  HEAD  FOR  THE  AUSTRIAN  EAGLE 

Since  the  smashing  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy the  double-headed  eagle,  symboliz- 
ing the  union  of  Austria  and  Hungary, 
roosts  on  the  perch  of  archaeological  orni- 
thology, youngest  brother  of  the  Dodo. 
The  Austrian  escutcheon,  where  this  per- 
fectly appropriate  image  of  the  old  dou- 
ble-faced policy  of  Vienna  and  Budapest 
so  long  was  rampant,  is  to  be  changed 
to  suit  the  altered  and  humbler  circum- 
stances of  German  Austria.  The  German 
Austrian  government  has  brought  into 
Parliament  a bill  providing  that  hence- 
forth the  Austrian  eagle  shall  be  content 
to  wear  but  one  head. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  reform  in  Ger- 
man Austria,  even  if  it  takes  only  the 
field  of  heraldry  and  symbolism.  True, 
the  reformed  eagle,  though  single-headed, 
remains  more  than  a little  singular.  He 
is  to  wear  a crown.  What  does  German 
Austria,  republican,  socialist,  or  soviet- 
ish,  want  of  a king  bird,  a king,  or  a 
crown  ? 

However  uneasy  that  aquiline  head,  the 
talons  are  to  be,  if  more  curiously,  yet 
far  more  usefully  kept  busy.  One  claw 
will  hold  a scythe,  token  of  agriculture, 


the  other  a hammer,  token  of  industry. 
A strange  product  of  L’Art  Nouveau,  of 
which  the  home  and  high  seat  was  in 
Vienna.  If  Mr.  Barnum  keeps  communi- 
cation by  psychotelephone  with  this  ob- 
late spheroid  and  hears  of  this  bird  more 
marvelous  than  the  griffin,  must  he  not 
be,  in  Dr.  Holmes’s  phrase,  “homesick  in 
heaven”? 

Looking  back  to  Pannonia  and  Nori- 
cum,  the  German  Austrians  may  have 
some  title  to  the  Roman  eagles,  but  the 
legion  eagle  was  reduced  to  pigeon  size. 
A pole  carried  the  eagle,  not  the  eagle 
the  pole.  From  the  aesthetic  point  of 
view  a bird  carrying  a scythe  and  a ham- 
mer is  as  anomalous  as  the  most  mali- 
cious Greek  irregular  verb;  but  Jove’s 
eagle,  grasping  the  thunderbolt,  was 
highly  irregular,  too. 

In  consideration  of  the  new  purpose 
and  the  bourgeois  morality  which  this 
improved  bird  denotes,  it  is  more  than 
easy  to  forgive  the  curious  “derangement 
of  epitaphs”  evident  in  his  attributes. 
Here,  as  always  in  these  cases  of  incon- 
gruity and  transformation,  let  11s  consult 
the  one  unerring  oracle,  Sortes  Carrol- 
lianae.  And  here  is  the  answer:  “‘Very 
true,’  said  the  duchess.  ‘Flamingoes  and 
mustard  both  bite.  And  the  moral  of 
that  is:  “Birds  of  a feather  flock  togeth- 
er.”’ ‘Only  mustard  isn’t  a bird,’.  Alice 
remarked.” 

Seriously,  this  scythe,  however  danger- 
out  a weapon  in  the  hands  of  amateurs, 
and  this  hammer,  are  welcome  signs,  so 
far  as  they  go,  of  an  Austrian  German 
resolve  to  turn  away  from  the  everlasting 
military  trumpeting  and  trumpery  and 
get  to  honest  work.  Not  nearly  so  much 
as  the  North  Germans,  but  still  far  too 
much,  have  the  Austrian  Germans  been 
obsessed  by  the  worship  of  militarism  and 
dazzled  by  the  eternal  procession  of  gold 
lace  and  froggings  and  stripes  and  but- 
tons. 

The  most  civilian  of  chancellors  has  to 
wear  a uniform.  All  Germany  is  a broad 

( Continued  on  page  615.) 
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The  Wall  Street  market  has  exhibited 
a much  broader  buying  power  than  was 
anticipated  at  the  time  that  the  present 
upward  movement  began  in  February. 
There  has  been  heavy  realizing  in  some  of 
the  highly  speculative  shares,  but  only  an 
unimportant  reaction  resulted,  owing  to 
the  insistent  demand  for  stocks  on  re- 
cessions. No  one  can  tell  what  the  out- 
come of  this  astonishing  rise  in  prices 
will  be.  At  the  moment  there  are  many 
indications  which  suggest  a thoroughly 
buoyant  runaway  market  for  some  time 
to  come. 


OIL  MERGERS 

Some  of  the  most  sensational  advances 
have  taken  place  in  the  oil  shares.  This 
movement  has  given  rise  to  reports  of  im- 
pending mergers  which  would  bring  to- 
gether various  producers.  Some  of  these 
combinations  will  be  made,  but  others  are 
not  likely  to  be  consummated.  The  rise 
has  reached  a point  where  the  public 
should  be  warned  against  taking  too  much 
for  granted  about  the  prosperity  of  prop- 
erties concerning  the  financial  position  of 
which  very  little  is  known. 

The  absorption  of  oil  shares  has  been 
based  of  course  on  the  tremendous  de- 
mand for  gasoline  and  oil  products  in 
connection  with  the  resumption  of  in- 
dustry after  the  war  ended.  The  excite- 
ment attending  discoveries  of  new  wells 
in  the  Texas  field  has  led  to  the  spirited 
upbidding  of  various  stocks  which  were 
hardly  known  a few  weeks  ago.  The 
danger  point  has  been  reached  in  this 
speculation,  however,  and  although  more 
advances  will  take  place,  the  probability 
is  that  many  investors  will  be  sorely  dis- 
appointed. 


EQUIPMENT  SHARES 

A large  loan  may  be  arranged  for  the 
railroads,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  float  an 
important  issue  of  equipment  interest 
notes.  Securities  of  this  class  would  be 
well  received  by  investors,  and  the  prob- 
ability is  that  they  could  be  quickly  placed 
with  the  public.  On  the  other  hand  the 
railroad  situation  is  still  rather  obscure. 
Railroad  stocks  as  a class,  however,  have 
been  helped  by  the  reassembling  of  Con- 
gress and  the  steps  already  taken  to  set- 
tle the  railroad  controversy.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  the  great  roads  will  be  ac- 
commodated with  what  funds  they  re- 
quire to  develop  their  service. 


HUGE  FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  government’s  figures  showing  April 
exports  aggregating  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen  million  dollars  caused  something 
of  a sensation.  They  point  strongly  to 
extraordinary  developments  in  our  for- 
eign trade.  The  adverse  movement  of 
foreign  exchanges  against  the  markets 
which  are  anxious  to  make  large  pur- 
chases of  American  material  and  prod- 
ucts makes  it  imperative  for  the  bankers 
and  exporting  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  furnish  the  necessary  credit  fa- 
cilities so  that  our  foreign  trade  expan- 
sion may  be  properly  sustained. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  by 
bankers  with  reference  to  creating  a 


broader  American  market  for  foreign  se- 
curities and  also  for  establishing  large 
credit  balances  here,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
might  figure  prominently  in  this  move- 
ment. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Victory 
Loan  act,  the  corporation  was  authorized 
to  make  advances  aggregating  one  bil- 
lion dollars  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
our  foreign  trade  expansion.  The  direc- 
tors have  interpreted  the  law,  however,  as 
meaning  that  this  assistance  should  be 
granted  only  in  cases  where  the  appli- 
cants had  not  been  able  to  obtain  neces- 
sary financial  accommodation  from  the 
banks. 

MONEY  RATES 

Speculators  are  experiencing  no  difficul- 
ty in  obtaining  what  loans  they  require 
from  the  banks.  The  money  market  has 
been  admirably  handled,  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  there  will  not  be  any  in- 
convenient advance  in  interest  rates  un- 
less the  financial  situation  should  become 
much  more  complicated. 

Any  advance  in  call  money  rates  to  six 
or  seven  per  cent  would  bring  large  of- 
ferings by  banks  at  out-of-town  centers. 
Should  the  speculative  movement  become 
unwieldy,  the  bankers  could  easily  apply 
the  brakes  by  merely  asking  the  borrowers 
to  pay  off  a certain  proportion  of  their 
loans.'  The  chances  are,  however,  that 
this  action  wili  not  be  resorted  to,  ex- 
cept as  an  extremity. 

There  is  a free  money  market  in  Wall 
Street  today,  with  no  Money  Pool  Com- 
mittee in  control  of  brokers’  loans.  This 
is  very  different  from  the  situation  exist- 
ing a few  months  ago,  when  the  brokers 
were  compelled  to  report  their  loan  ac- 
counts to  the  Stock  Exchange  authorities. 

VICTORY  NOTES 

Immense  payments  by  the  banks  in 
connection  with  the  initial  installments 
on  the  Victory  Ixian  operation  caused  a 
good  deal  of  shifting  of  loans.  The 
banks  were  able,  however,  to  meet  their 
obligations  without  difficulty,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  financed  the  heavy  bond 
payments  directed  attention  again  to  the 
splendid  security  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  with  its  extraordinary  facilities 
for  relieving  acute  tension  in  the  money 
market.  The  probability  is  that  the  Vic- 
tory notes  will  be  well  supported  in 
price.  They  have  been  in  demand  by 
banks  which  are  glad  to  have  a straight 
four  and  three-quarters  per  cent  income 
return  assured  to  them  for  four  years. 

The  indications  are  that  these  notes, 
however,  will  pass  largely  into  the  strong 
boxes  of  actual  investors,  where  they  will 
be  retained  for  income-producing  pur- 
poses. It  is  not  believed  that  the  new 
notes  will  show  any  such  sharp  declines 
in  prices  as  have  followed  previous  of- 
ferings during  the  war  period.  Liberty 
bonds  are  in  broader  request,  and  it  looks 
as  if  all  five  war  loan  issues  would  give 
a better  account  of  themselves. 

president’s  message 

Wall  Street  was  pleased  with  many  of 
the  proposals  of  the  President’s  message. 
It  had  expected  that  the  railroads  would 
be  returned  to  ownership  management  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year.  The  spirit 
of  the  message,  on  the  whole,  was  con- 
sidered fairly  reassuring.  The  labor  pro- 
posals were  not  liked  in  some  quarters, 
where  it  was  thought  that  they  were  too 
vague  to  lead  to  specific  legislation  of  a 
satisfactory  nature,  but  its  reference  to 
the  foreign  trade  situation  emphasized 


the  very  unusual  conditions  which  pre- 
vail. 

STOCK  MARKET  ACTIVE 

Various  issues  of  stocks,  notes  and 
bonds  are  being  offered.  There  has  been 
a considerable  revival  in  corporation 
financing  within  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
indications  are  that  this  movement  will 
extend,  and  reach  finally  a basis  where  it 
will  win  materially  larger  support  from 
the  investing  public.  The  bond  market 
has  been  stagnant  so  long  as  to  suggest 
that  future  flotations  will  call  for  im- 
mense aggregate  investments. 

The  financial  situation  has  been  mate- 
rially helped  by  the  developments  of  the 
last  few  weeks  and,  unless  some  further 
hitch  should  be  encountered  in  the  peace 
compact  negotiations,  the  probability  is 
that  the  stock  market  will  continue  its 
upward  movement.  The  outlook  is  sug- 
gestive of  broader  buying  all  around. 

PUBLIC  ABSORPTION 

The  public  is  buying  securities  in  the 
old-fashioned  way.  Hundreds  of  blocks 
are  being  taken  out  of  the  market.  A 
good  deal  of  margin  business  has  devel- 
oped, and  this  may  be  expected  to  en- 
large if  the  present  movement  continues 
on  anything  like  its  present  scale. 

The  public  is,  however,  becoming  each 
day  more  interested  in  the  offerings  of 
the  stock  market.  Some  large  profits 
have  been  taken  by  early  buyers  of  the  oil 
shares.  The  automobile  stocks  also  have 
been  in  excellent  demand  on  the  broader 
buying  of  pleasure  cars.  The  investment 
situation  is  developing  interesting  ten- 
dencies, and  the  outlook  is  for  further 
expansion  along  safe  lines. 

New  York.  William  Justus  Boies. 
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This  concern  is  the  exclusive  agent  for 
Knox  hats — soft  hats,  derbies,  silk  hats  and 
straw  hats.  They  are  the  finest  made  hats 
in  America.  Borsalino,  Standish,  Stetson 
and  Mallory  are  also  shown  in  every  pro- 
portion. Prices  begin  at  $3. 
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neries, book  hampers,  etc. 

Japanese  Rattan  Furniture 
in  chairs,  double  seats,  set- 
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Japanese  Grass  Fibre  Rugs. 

A splendid  variety  of  de- 
signs and  weaves,  durably 
made  for  porches  or  sum- 
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Porch  Shades  and  Rustic 
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“I  see  they  are  making  shingles  out  of 
cement  now.” 

“Then  I recall  my  wish  to  be  a boy 
again.”  - — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

“Why  do  people  say,  ‘As  dead  as  a 
door  nail?’  asked  the  Boob.  “Why  is  a 
door  nail  any  deader  than  a door?” 

“Because  it  has  been  hit  on  the  head, 
I suppose.”  — Cincinnati  Inquirer. 

* * 

“I'm  all  in  the  dark  about  how  these 
bills  are  to  he  paid,”  said  Mr.  Hardup  to 
his  wife. 

“Well,  Henry,”  said  she,  as  she  pulled 
out  a colored  one  and  laid  it  on  the  pile, 
“you  will  be  if  you  don't  pay  that  one, 
for  it’s  the  gas  bill.”  — Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“Of  course,  it’s  a bit  of  a come  down, 
mum,  to  go  into  service  again  after  bein’ 
on  work  of  national  himportance.” 

“Yes,  I suppose  so.  And  what  work 
of  national  importance  were  you  engaged 
on?” 

“Oh,  I went  walkin’  out  with  lonely  sol- 
diers, mum.”  —London  Opinion. 

* * 


THERE  ARE  BIRDS  AND  BIRDS 

Jessie:  “I  was  taken  in  to  dinner  by 
that  officer  you  introduced  me  to.  He 
was  quite  gallant,  and  remarked  upon 
my  birdlike  appetite.” 

Maud:  “Well,  he  should  be  a good 
judge  on  that  point,  dear;  he  runs  an 
ostrich  farm  in  South  Africa.” 

— London  Mail. 

* * 


KNEW  THEM  BOTH 


“This  new  clerk  doesn’t  seem  to  know 
anything  whatever  about  anything.” 

“Well,  that  won’t  do  for  silks  or  dress 
goods.  Put  him  in  the  book  department.” 

— Judge. 

* * 

“Father,”  said  the  small  boy,  “what  is 
psychology?” 

“Psychology,  my  son,  is  a word  of  four 
syllables  that  you  ring  in  to  distract  at- 
tention when  the  explaining  gets  dif- 
ficult.” —Washington  Star. 

* * 

THE  PROPER  RETORT 

“So  you  want  my  daughter,  eh?” 

“I  do,  sir.” 

“Have  you  any  money?” 

“A  little.  How  high  do  you  quote 
her?”  - — Brooklyn  Citizen. 

* * 

Lady  (at  a bird-fancier’s):  “And  you 
guarantee  this  parrot  can  talk?” 

Fancier:  “Talk!  Well,  madam,  I 

bought  him  from  a ladies’  club  because 
all  the  members  were  jealous  of  him.” 

—Tit-Bits. 

* * 

IIE  REALIZED  IT  FIRST 

Wife:  “If  the  human  body  is  renewed 
every  seven  years,  I can’t  be  the  same 
woman  that  you  married.” 

Hub:  “I’ve  been  suspecting  that  for 
some  time.”  — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

A sorry  blow  has  been  dealt  at  those 
who  maintain  we  are  not  a commercial 
race.  “You  gave  me  prussic  acid  in  mis- 
take for  quinine  this  morning,”  a man 
told  a chemist  the  other  day.  “Is  that 
so?”  said  the  chemist;  “then  you  owe  me 
another  twopence.”  — Punch. 

* * 

A WEATHER-BEATEN  BUD 

He:  “She  told  me  it  was  her  first  year 
out.” 

She:  “Why,  she’s  been  out  four  sea- 
sons.” 

He:  “Well,  I suppose  she  counts  four 
seasons  to  the  year.”  - — London  Opinion. 
* * 


The  young  instructor  on  board  a Brit- 
ish battleship  was  giving  a lesson  in 
grammar.  “What  are  the  two  principal 
parts  of  a sentence?”  he  asked. 

There  was  no  answer  for  a moment; 
then  one  of  the  tars  said:  “Solitary  con- 
finement and  bread  and  water.” 

• — Nonsense. 

* * 

“I  always  prefer  playing  big  cities  to 
playing  one-night  stands,”  remarked  Mr. 
Stormington  Barnes. 

“What’s  the  difference?” 

“I  like  to  have  people  stay  through  the 
show.  In  a one-night  stand  everybody 
has  a home  to  go  to.  In  a big  city  a lot 
of  people  would  rather  sit  in  the  theatre 
than  go  back  to  the  hotel.” 

— Washington  Star. 
* * 

Bishop  Partridge  is  a collector  of  anec- 
dotes about  ministers,  and  in  an  anec- 
dotal mood  he  said  the  other  day: 

“I  once  asked  a minister  how  he  had 
got  through  a certain  service.  He  an- 
swered grimly: 

“ ‘Well,  bishop,  the  service  was  sooth- 
ing, moving,  and  satisfactory.’ 

“‘Yes,’  I said  a little  puzzled. 

“ ‘Yes,  exactly,’  said  he.  ‘It  was  sooth- 
ing, because  over  half  the  congregation 
went  to  sleep.  It  was  moving,  because 
half  of  the  other  half  left  before  I was 
through.  And  it  must  have  been  satis- 
factory, inasmuch  as  I wasn’t  asked  to 
come  again.’”  — Los  Angeles  Times. 


“What  kind  of  a player  is  Mr.  Jones?” 

“Jones!  Why,  he’s  a duffer.  Can’t 
play  a stroke.  Why  do  you  ask?” 

“I’m  going  to  play  against  him  tomor- 
row in  the  visitors’  handicap.” 

“Too  bad,  old  chap ! I’m  afraid  you’re 
in  for  a beating.”  — Awgwan. 

* * 

The  young  artist  was  showing  a lady 
through  his  studio. 

“This  picture,”  he  said,  stopping  be- 
fore one  of  his  early  efforts,  “is  one  I 
painted  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.” 

“Indeed!”  replied  the  woman.  “Then 
why  don’t  you  hang  it  on  the  knob,  where 
the  wolf  can  see  it?”  — Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Everything  in  the  dear  old  village 
seemed  the  same  to  Giles  after  his  ab- 
sence of  four  years  as  a prisoner  of  war 
in  Germany.  The  old  church,  the  village 
pump,  the  ducks  on  the  green  the  old 
men  smoking  their  pipes  while  the  wom- 
en talked — it  was  so  restful  after  the 
treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

Suddenly  he  missed  something. 

“Where’s  Hodge’s  other  windmill?”  he 
asked  in  surprise.  “I  can  only  see  one 
mill,  and  there  used  to  be  two.” 

The  native  gazed  thoughtfully  around 
as  if  to  verify  the  statement.  Then  he 
said,  slowly: 

“They  pulled  one  down.  There  weren't 
enough  wind  for  two  of  ’em  !” 

-Tit-Bits.  1 


Now  it  is,  in  truth,  “The  Blue  Dan- 
ube.” — Musical  Courier. 

* * 

“Why  have  words  roots,  pa?” 

“To  make  the  language  grow,  my 

child.”  — Baltimore  American. 

* * 

“Shure,  Oi’ve  washed  out  Patsy’s  suit, 
an’  now  it  seems  too  toight  for  him.” 
“He’ll  fit  all  right,  if  ye’ll  wash  Pat- 
sy.” — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

Farmer:  “See  that  pig?  I call  him  Ink.” 
Land  Girl:  “Why?  He  isn’t  black.” 
Farmer:  “No;  but  he  keeps  running 
out  of  the  pen.”  — Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“It  says  here  that  blind  people  can  be 
taught  to  distinguish  colors  by  the  sense 
of  touch,”  said  the  Fat  Man. 

“Well,  that  isn’t  surprising,”  replied 
the  Thin  Man.  “A  fellow  always  knows 
when  he  feels  blue,  doesn’t  he?” 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
* * 

Curate:  “And  how  is  your  son  getting 
on  with  his  studies  in  London,  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins?” 

Mrs.  Jenkins:  “He  be  working  terrible 
hard,  poor  lad.  He  says  he’s  often  up 
until  two  in  the  mornin’  lamin’  ’ow  to 
jazz.”  — London  Opinion. 

* * 

Prison  Visitor:  “My  friend,  may  I ask 
what  brought  you  here?” 

Jail  Bird:  “The  same  thing  that 

brought  you  here — the  desire  to  poke  my 
nose  into  other  people’s  business,  only  I 
used  to  go  through  the  basement  win- 
dow.” — Tit-Bits. 

* * - 

Two  tramps  stood  at  a gate  in  front 
of  a cottage.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
gate  was  a dog. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  in?”  said  one.  “That 
dog  won’t  hurt  ye.  Can’t  you  see  he’s 
wagging  his  tail?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  second  tramp. 
“But  he’s  growling,  too,  and  I don’t 
know  which  end  of  him  to  believe.” 

— Merry  Moments. 
* * 

D.  H.  advises:  “Noticed  what  you  say 
about  realism  and  throwing  salt  spray  in 
the  faces  of  the  audience  when  they  lis- 
ten to  music  describing  the  ocean.  There’s 
a very  realistic  piano  piece  called  ‘Wind,’ 
by  Ignaz  Friedman.  Why  not  open  the 
doors  when  it  is  played,  and  admit  the 
chilly  blasts  of  winter?  Another  thought. 
Many  an  ultra-modern  work,  arid  in  in- 
vention and  melodically  as  dry  as  Sa- 
hara, throws  its  own  dust  in  the  eyes 
(and  ears)  of  the  listeners.  It  should  be 
named  ‘Sand  Storm.’  ” There  is  a piano 
morceau  called  “Dust,”  by  Poldini. 

— Musical  Courier. 
* * 

“Germany  is  going  to  be  badly  sur- 
prised when  the  allies’  peace  terms  are 
read  to  her.  The  peace  terms  are  very 
severe — just,  but  very  severe.” 

The  speaker  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Roosevelt.  He  went  on: 

“Germany  is  going  to  feel  like  Rastus 
Rosin,  who  was  convicted  of  stealing  a 
hog. 

“‘Rastus,  the  judge  said  to  him,  ‘you 
are  fined  five  dollars.’ 

“ ‘Jedge,’  said  Rastus,  ‘Ah’m  obliged 
to  ye.  Ah  got  dat  five  spot  right  here 
in  mah  left-hand  vest-pocket.’ 

“‘Well,’  continued  the  judge,  ‘just  dig 
down  in  your  right-hand  vest-pocket, 
Rastus,  and  see  if  you  can  find  thirty 
days.’”  — Los  Angeles  Times. 
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CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT 

(Continued  from  page  611.) 

alley  of  preposterous  princes  and  gen- 
erals and  civilians,  like  Bismarck,  in  the 
togs  of  war,  ten  thousand  unnecessary 
persons  who  in  life  probably  tripped  over 
their  own  swords  when  they  had  to  wear 
them.  Let  us  hope  that  the  snobbish 
veneration  of  Pickelhaube  and  sword  is 
over  in  German  Austria;  that  henceforth 
the  symbols  of  the  majority  of  her  peo- 
ple, her  farmers  and  peasants  and  fac- 
tory workers,  will  be  honoured  in  fact 
as  they  are  to  be  on  her  escutcheon.  But 
the  crowned  eagle  should  shed  the  crown. 

- — New  York  Times. 
* * 

JAPANESE  TRADE  WITH  AUSTRALIA 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  for  years 
public  feeling  in  Australia  has  not  been 
particularly  friendly  toward  Japan. 
During  the  war,  expressions  of  opinion 
on  international  affairs  have  been  some- 
what guarded.  Among  the  allies  it  was 
understood  that,  with  more  serious  busi- 
ness on  hand,  little  was  to  be  gained  by 
starting  discussions  on  side  issues  regard- 
ing which  there  were  sharp  divisions  of 
opinion  between  friends. 

True,  in  Japan  there  was  considerable 
freedom  of  comment  upon  the  allies,  their 
aims,  and  their  achievements,  but  in  other 
countries  more  consideration  was  shown 
for  the  feelings  of  friendly  nations,  and, 
in  the  last  resort,  the  censor  used  up 
thousands  of  miles  of  blue  pencil  in  de- 
leting items  of  news  and  comment  which 
he  in  his  wisdom  considered  would  be 
thought  offensive  by  the  friendly  nations 
referred  to. 

If  we  are  correctly  informed,  the  feel- 
ings of  Japan  were  considered  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care  by  the  censor  in 
Australia.  News  of  current  events  in 
Japan  was  refused  publication  lest  it 
wound  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  a 
friendly  nation.  As  for  comment  upon 
far  eastern  affairs,  and  more  especially 
on  Sino-Japanese  relations,  no  such  in- 
delicate references  passed  the  censor  in 
Australia. 

Even  news  and  comment  which  the 
Japanese  papers  had  published  was  de- 
nied further  publicity  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  and  yet,  according  to  in- 
formation reaching  us  from  Australia, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  improvement  in 
the  tone  of  public  feeling  toward  Japan. 
On  the  contrary,  Japan  and  things  Jap- 
anese are  decidedly  unpopular,  and  the 
feeling  is  more  general  now  than  it  ever 
was  before. 

In  days  gone  by  the  more  extreme  of 
the  labor  element  were  decidedly  offen- 
sive in  their  attitude  toward  the  Jap- 
anese, but  these  opinions  were  held  only 
by  a minority,  and  though  they  were 
noisy  in  giving  expression  to  their  views, 
the  majority  were  prepared  to  admit  that, 
while  Japanese  immigration  was  unthink- 
able, Japan  was  a remarkably  progressive 
nation  which  had  worked  miracles  and 
would  achieve  further  astonishing  results. 
Today,  however,  it  seems  the  unsympa- 
thetic—it  must  not  be  called  “anti- 
Japanese”— attitude  of  the  Australian 
people  is  more  general. 

The  reason  for  this  change  is  not  to 
be  sought  in  the  field  of  high  politics.  It 
is  not  the  control  of  the  Pacific,  the  dis- 
posal of  Germany’s  former  colonies,  the 
problem  of  immigration,  or  any  of  these 
things  which  has  led  to  the  altered  Aus- 
tralian attitude  toward  Japan  so  inueh 
as  the  profound  dissatisfaction  among 


business  men  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
at  the  unsatisfactory  methods  of  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  in  Japan.  And 
not  only  among  the  business  men  who 
have  been  importing  Japanese  goods,  but 
the  wholesale  dealers  they  supply,  the 
retailers  who  distribute  the  goods,  and 
the  dissatisfied  public  who  buy  them. 

In  a letter  from  our  correspondent  in 
Sydney  which  appeared  a few  days  ago, 
reference  was  made  to  some  of  the  cur- 
rent complaints  made  about  Japanese 
business  methods.  To  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  industry  and  com- 
merce in  Japan  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  these  complaints  have  a painful 
familiarity. 

What  has  occurred  in  Australia  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  what  occurred  in  Europe 
ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago.  And 
it  is  not  for  the  want  of  warning  that 
manufacturers  and  merchants  in  this 
country  continue  to  give  Japan  a bad 
reputation  in  the  business  world. 

Our  readers  will  recall  innumerable  re- 
ports by  Japanese  officials  stationed  over- 
seas in  which  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  serious  complaints  brought  to  their 
notice  by  dissatisfied  importers,  and  the 
emphasis  which  has  been  laid  upon  the 
urgent  necessity  of  improving  methods 
of  business  which  bring  Japan  into  such 
ill  repute  among  importers  abroad. 

It  is  evident  that  all  these  official  warn- 
ings have  been  unheeded,  and  that  goods 
have  been  shipped  to  Australia  during 
the  last  four  years  without  the  least  re- 
gard to  the  buyers’  requirements  and  in- 
structions. And  not  only  this:  not  only 
has  there  been  an  utter  absence  of  re- 
sponsibility in  regard  to  the  essential  de- 
tails of  quality  and  quantity,  but  strong 
complaint  is  made  among  Australian  im- 
porters that  manufacturers  here  have 
had  orders  on  their  books  for  a couple 
of  years  which  they  have  not  filled,  while 
later  orders,  placed  at  much  higher 
prices,  have  been  shipped  with  suspicious 
alacrity. 

What  has  happened  in  such  cases  is 
that,  the  market  prices  having  gone  up, 
manufacturers  have  sold  goods  made  to 
orders  received  months  previously  to  buy- 
ers who  have  come  in  later,  the  earlier 
contracts  remaining  unfilled.  We  hear  of 
goods  ordered  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka  two 
years  ago  being  still  uncompleted,  while 
contracts  placed  just  before  the  armistice 
was  signed  have  been  promptly  filled. 

Another  very  general  complaint  among 
Australian  business  men  handling  Japan 
trade  is  the  extraordinary  disinclination 
shown  by  manufacturers  and  merchants 
here  to  reply  to  cables  and  letters  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  Inquiries 
regarding  probable  dates  of  delivery,  and 
especially  messages  complaining  of  short- 


age or  inferior  quality,  are  consistently 
disregarded  by  the  parties  on  this  side  to 
whom  they  are  addressed. 

Shipping  companies  which  have  taken 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  yen  from  ship- 
pers cannot  be  induced  to  pay  out  a few 
hundred  yen  on  a claim  for  short- 
delivered  cargo,  and,  finally,  the  Aus- 
tralian public  regards  Japanese  goods  as 
something  worth  buying  only  if  there  is 
no  option  but  to  go  without  an  article 
which  is  essential. 

— The  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle  (Kobe). 
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Fur  Fashions 

that  anticipate  the  new  note  tor  spring,  em- 
bracing new  models  suitable  for  all  occasions 
Fur  Storage—  Our  modern  vaults  where 
the  temperature  is  at  freezing  at  all  times 
are  the  proper  place  to  store  your  furs.  They 
are  safe  at  small  expense 


Oriental  Rug 
Cleaning 

By  selecting  specialists 
for  oriental  rug  clean- 
ing we  relieve  you  of 
all  anxiety. 

Your  rugs  will  not  be 
injured  or  worn,  but 
benefited  by  frequent 
cleansing  at  our  estab- 
lishment. 


We  guarantee  our  ivork 


Dyers  LAUNDERERS  Cleaners 
Nicollet  at  15th  St.  62  East  7th  St. 
Minneapolis  St.  Paul 


The  NOTE  of  PRAISE 

j|q 

Robert  Montgomery,  Puyallup,  Washing- 

ton:  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on 

your  editorial  Another  Complication.’  It 

hmm w 

is  the  best  damned  thing  I’ve  seen  yet. 

Laughed  more  over  it  than  anything  I have 

read  in  a year.” 

June  7,  1919 
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THE  AGE  OLD  WARFARE 
The  industrial  disturbance  which  has 
been  going  on  in  Winnipeg,  and  which, 
to  a greater  or  less  degree,  is  imminent 
at  other  points  in  Canada,  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a sporadic  strike.  To  do  so 
is  to  misinterpret  its  true  significance ; 
labor  is  merely  the  means  ready  at  hand 
through  which  the  ulterior  object  can  be 
attempted  with  the  best  show  of  success ; 
the  sympathetic  strike  and  the  “one  big 
union”  idea  are  only  shibboleths,  which, 
appealing  to  the  imagination  of  the  av- 
erage workingman,  can  best  be  used  to 
stimulate  the  desired  action. 

Unfortunately,  organized  labor,  being  next  in  im- 
portance and  power  to  organized  government,  affords 
an  agency  which  is  always  available  for  pulling  the 
chestnuts  of  the  radical  socialist  and  anarchist  out  of 
the  fire;  it  is  not  difficult  to  mislead  a portion  of  it  by 
specious  argument  and  false  reasoning,  and  it  can  easily 
be  inflamed  by  appeals  to  class  hatred  when  made  with 
sufficient  insistence  and  eloquence  by  mistaken  leaders. 

Obviously,  labor  conditions  cannot  be  improved  by 
creating  a state  of  industrial  collapse;  obviously,  also,  if 
the  employer  is  not  permitted  to  exist,  the  employed  will 
have  no  work ; without  work  there  are  no  wages,  and 
without  wages,  sooner  or  later,  there  can  be  no  food, 
no  clothes  and  no  shelter.  Nor  will  looting  long  supplv 
the  need.  F J 

These  disturbances  in  Canada  are  simply  the  mani- 
festations of  the  forces  of  disintegration  opposing  the 
forces  of  construction ; of  decay  and  demoralization  fight- 


ing progress  and  order.  Their  meaning  and  intent  should 
be  recognized  frankly  and  faced  firmly,  courageously 
and  hopefully.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a revolution,  in- 
cited by  the  minority  in  the  hope,  expectation  and  de- 
termination of  subjecting  the  majority  to  its  rule. 

This  attempted  revolution  has  for  its  immediate  ob- 
ject the  overturning  of  the  established  government,  noth- 
ing less.  After  that,  the  deluge,  in  which  the  leaders 
believe  they  will  be  able  to  perpetuate  themselves  and  a 
substitute  for  the  overthrown  democracy,  which,  either 
sincerely  or  hypocritically,  they  believe  will  be  superior 
to  the  present  accepted  form  of  authority,  and  which 
will,  at  any  rate,  enable  the  minority  they  represent  to 
control. 

These  forces  are  not  new,  they  are  as  old  as  history, 
and  they  have  carried  on  their  warfare  since  the  begin- 
ning of  all  human  effort;  one  element  hopefully  and 
patiently  upbuilding,  slowly  cleansing  and  improving, 
with  faith  believing  that,  although  advance  may  be  slow, 
yet  it  is  certain  and  will  in  the  end  overcome  disin- 
tegration and  decay ; the  other  element,  fortunately  for 
the  welfare  of  the  world  now  in  a hopeless  minority, 
insistent  in  its  determination  to  upset  and  destroy,  to 
reduce  order  to  chaos  again ; insidiously  plotting  to  over- 
whelm and  uproot  and  make  barren,  or  openly  using  force 
and  fear  to  intimidate  and  defeat  faith,  courage  and 
progress. 

Thus  the  struggle  has  gone  on  through  the  long  ages, 
sometimes  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
when  the  outcome  seemed  hopeless,  and  hardly  a light 
showed  to  indicate  the  way  of  promise,  yet  always  was  a 
glimmer  left  to  encourage  the  faithful;  always  there 
remained  some  to  carry  on  the  great  fight  for  human 
enfranchisement.  Gradually  the  soldiers  of  faith  over- 
came the  soldiers  of  fear  and  hate,  and  the  triumph  of 
their  cause  finally  became,  manifestly,  the  great  object 
of  human  endeavor. 

One  need  not  assume  supernatural  perceptions  to 
realize  that  a similar  struggle  must  have  gone  on  in 
regions  beyond  mortal  knowledge  between  the  powers  of 
darkness  and  light,  of  advancement  and  destruction,  nor 
need  he  have  great  vision  to  believe  that  still  it  continues 
in  the  other  plane  of  existence  to  which  souls  are  trans- 
lated after  death,  or  that  therein  are  recruited  to  the 
forces  of  faith  those  who  depart  hence  having  fought  the 
good  fight  on  earth. 

The  great  war  that  has  just  ended  was  only  a con- 
crete manifestation  of  this  same  immemorial,  never- 
ceasing  contest.  Had  Germany  gained  her  ends,  the 
world  would  have  been  set  back  a thousand  years.  Fear 
would  have  ruled,  democracy  would  have  been  crushed, 
and  the  minority  in  power  would  have  dominated,  until 
the  world  once  again  regained  its  faith  and  courage  and 
threw  off  the  yoke. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Germany  should  have  been 
defeated;  the  very  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
her,  miracles  were  accomplished  to  bring  about  her  down- 
fall, and  things  were  done  in  her  despite  such  as  human- 
ity never  before  accomplished  nor  even  dreamed  of  ac- 
complishing. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  same  forces  manifest  in 
the  German  war  ambition  will  be  ultimately  overcome 
when  they  assume  another  form  of  the  same  spirit.  How- 
ever plausibly  disguised,  their  identity  is  unmistakable 
to  minds  capable  of  thinking  clearly.  The  disturbances 
in  Canada  and  the  German  ideal  in  going  to  war  mean 
precisely  the  same  thing;  the  former  is  a manifestation 
of  the  identical  spirit  in  a different  shape.  Again  it  is 
the  old,  old  fight  of  the  forces  of  disintegration  opposed 
to  the  forces  of  progress. 
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It  is  natural,  indeed  inevitable,  that  defeated  in  one 
bodily  shape  the  dragon  should  be  reincarnated  in  an- 
other; that  a recrudescence  of  the  same  evil  should  follow 
its  eradication  in  another  and  far  distant  field.  The 
wild  winds  of  war  have  scattered  the  seeds  of  discord 
and  hatred  afar,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will 
take  root  where  the  ground  has  been  made  ready  for 
them.  Nor  is  it  just  to  say  that  only  will  they  flourish 
when  cultivated  by  alien  enemies.  Strange  and  unex- 
pected husbandmen  will  be  found  eager  to  encourage 
them;  in  the  Winnipeg  troubles  a crack-brained  ex- 
clergyman is  found  zealous  and  no  doubt  sincere  in  fos- 
tering them,  and  most  of  the  leadership  of  the  revolu- 
tionary element  in  Canada  comes  from  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish socialists  and  anarchists,  with  a large  number  of 
native-born  Canadians  enlisted  in  their  following. 

The  peril  lies  not  in  the  thing  itself,  menacing  as  it 
may  appear  to  be,  for  its  defeat  is  foredoomed,  but  in 
the  failure  to  identify  it,  to  recognize  it  for  what  it  actu- 
ally is  and  to  meet  it  according  to  its  real  character, 
firmly  and  without  fear.  The  danger  of  temporizing 
with  its  manifestations,  of  condoning  and  neglecting  it, 
is  the  imminent  and  real  one,  leading  to  its  spread  and 
growth. 

Politics,  time-serving  and  cowardice  are  responsible 
for  the  existence  of  this  danger ; the  government  which  is 
too  feeble  and  vacillating  to  protect  the  loyal  citizens 
who  trust  in  it,  courts  and  encourages  the  destruction 
which  it  fears,  and  unless  it  exerts  itself  with  wisdom 
and  courage  may  find  itself  seriously  imperiled,  may 
even  awake  too  late  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  itself. 

In  the  end,  the  forces  of  construction  must  inevitably 
win,  otherwise  all  human  history  would  be  false  in  its 
teachings,  but  they  will  save  themselves  many  difficulties, 
losses,  troubles  and  alarms  by  fully  recognizing  the  evil 
in  its  incipient  and  comparatively  innocuous  stages,  and 
meeting  it  promptly,  decisively  and  with  determination. 

The  vast  majority  is  for  law,  order,  progress  and 
duly  constituted  authority.  So  long  as  this  is  true,  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  either  in  Canada  or  the  United  States; 
nevertheless,  civilization  and  the  wholesome  things  it 
stands  for  must  not  fail  to  be  made  manifest  in  unmis- 
takable strength.  The  time  calls  for  the  leadership  of 
men  of  faith  who  are  unafraid  and  ready,  here  as  in 
France,  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  their  country  and  its 
ideals.  These  transient  troubles  will  pass  the  sooner  if 
they  are  faced  courageously. 

PETTINESS  AND  PATRIOTISM 

The  entire  course  of  recent  discussion  regarding  the 
proposed  League  of  Nations  has  been  profoundly  in- 
fluenced by  the  confusion  of  such  an  international  agree- 
ment witli  the  “internationalism”  which  the  Bolshevik- 
Socialist  movement  has  adopted  as  its  watchword.  In- 
ternationalism of  this  kind  has  been  proclaimed  as  the 
antithesis  of  patriotism ; its  preachers  have,  in  fact,  de- 
nounced patriotism  as  a parochial  vice.  The  inevitable 
reaction  has  been  that  many  of  those  to  whom  national 
ideals  are  dear  have  become  profoundly  suspicious  of 
anything  which  is  more  than  national  in  character,  and 
that,  as  internationalism  has  become  radical,  patriotism 
has  tended  to  grow  narrow. 

It  is  strange  and  unfortunate  that  internationalism 
should  thus  have  become  identified  with  anarchy,  and  that 
a word  which  ought  to  indicate  a high  virtue  should  have 
come  to  find  acceptance  as  signifying  a menacing  vice. 
The  opposition  between  internationalism  and  patriotism 
has,  or  should  have,  absolutely  no  real  foundation;  the 
truest  patriot  ought  to  be  likewise  the  man  who  does  most 
to  further  the  cause  of  harmony  among  nations.  Each 


side  has  forced  the  other  into  a narrowness  of  definition 
which  has  excluded  most  of  the  virtues  from  both,  and 
left  only  the  pettinesses  and  vicious  prejudices. 

Neither  patriotism  nor  internationalism,  properly  de- 
fined and  practiced,  involve  any  such  limitations,  with 
their  resulting  antagonism.  It  has  come  to  be  axiom- 
atic that  the  man  who  best  loves  and  cares  for  his  family 
is  the  best  citizen.  He  believes  in  the  family  as  the  basis 
on  which  the  larger  community  is  built;  he  has  faith  in 
the  ideals  toward  which  he  is  working,  and  which  he 
would  not  willingly  change  for  those  of  any  other  family; 
but  he  does  not  for  that  reason  devote  himself  to  vilify- 
ing his  neighbors.  As  a whole,  he  gives  them  credit  for 
doing  their  best  after  their  several  fashions,  just  as  he 
is  trying  to  do  his  best  in  his  own  way,  and  he  knows 
that  their  common  contribution  toward  making  their 
community  clean  and  healthful  and  safe  and  honest  is 
directly  measured  by  what  they  succeed  in  doing  in  their 
own  homes. 

If  countries  were  mere  geographical  accidents,  then 
patriotism  would  indeed  be  something  of  an  absurdity, 
and  the  attacks  on  it  made  by  the  internationalists  would 
be  to  a considerable  extent  justified.  Nations,  however, 
are  very  much  more  than  this.  They  are  outgrowths  of 
history,  each  with  sacred  traditions  of  its  own,  and  each 
with  a hope  for  the  future  based  on  the  ideals  for  which 
it  has  striven.  To  Americans,  the  Fourth  of  July  has  a 
profound  significance  which  no  foreigner  can  ever  fully 
comprehend,  just  as  no  American  can  ever  hope  quite  to 
enter  into  the  Frenchman’s  emotions  on  the  Fourteenth 
of  July.  All  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  common 
past,  all  that  is  meant  by  united  effort  and  accomplish- 
ment, all  that  is  significant  of  ideals  maintained  through 
trial  and  danger,  is  symbolized  by  the  national  flags 
which  radicalism  would  tear  down  in  favor  of  a red  ban- 
ner without  a past  and  with  a disgraceful  present. 

The  internationalism  of  the  red  flag  is  not  true  inter- 
nationalism at  all ; it  is  merely  an  attempt  to  exchange 
the  nations  of  history  for  new  nations  of  class.  It 
divides  the  world  through  the  medium  of  hatred  and 
strife,  not  on  the  basis  of  common  experience  and  ideals, 
but  on  the  basis  of  property.  It  denounces  patriotism 
because  the  existence  of  the  old  nations  stands  as  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  the  creation  of  the  new  class- 
groups. 

When  the  Russian  peasant  comes  to  America,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  bring  him  into  the  fellowship  of 
nationality  with  those  of  American  birth  by  giving  them 
a common  love  of  country:  the  system  of  the  red  flag 
would  make  comrades  of  the  Russian  peasant  and  the 
American  laborer  by  giving  them  a common  hatred.  For 
such  a religion  of  class  hate  internationalism  is  no  true 
name;  and  in  appropriating  it  to  their  own  use,  the 
preachers  of  class  war  have  injured  both  those  who  are 
working  for  a better  understanding  between  nations  and 
those  whose  conception  of  patriotism  has  been  narrowed 
and  cheapened  by  their  sense  of  being  on  the  defensive. 

Internationalism  ought  to  mean,  and  does  mean  for 
those  who  are  not  willing  passively  to  accept  the  Bol- 
shevik definition,  an  intense  patriotism  which  seeks  to 
make  one’s  own  country  the  leader  in  the  world’s  striving 
for  harmony  and  peace.  It  means  that  the  nation  is 
tire  medium  through  which  each  one  works  for  the  com- 
mon welfare.  The  “patriot”  who  denies  the  virtues  of  all 
countries  but  his  own.  and  the  “internationalist”  who 
denies  the  virtues  of  all  countries,  including  his  own,  are 
really  next  of  kin.  The  great  need  of  today  is  for 
patriots  who  can  respect  the  patriotism  of  other  lands, 
and  for  internationalists  who  see  in  love  of  country  the 
one  road  toward  a world  of  peace. 
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MAKING  BOTH  ENDS  MEET 

It  has  always  been  a prerogative  of  Congress  to  spend 
money  without  knowing  whence  it  came.  On  at  least  one 
memorable  occasion,  when  a member  of  the  House,  doubt- 
less educated  in  the  simple  bookkeeping  of  the  corner 
grocery,  ventured  to  ask  whether  the  national  revenue 
would  stand  a certain  huge  item  of  expense  then  under 
discussion,  he  was  sternly  ruled  out  of  order  by  the 
Speaker,  who  explained  that  the  customs  of  that  august 
body  would  under  no  circumstances  permit  of  the  consid- 
eration of  revenue  and  expenditures  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

This  has  been  a happy  and  delightful  system,  ful- 
filling the  dream  of  every  man  with  any  imagination, 
wherein  he  spends  and  spends  without  ever  needing  to 
take  thought  as  to  the  other  side  of  the  books.  Unfor- 
tunately, most  people  are  not  so  situated  that  they  can 
enjoy  such  privileges;  their  expenses,  be  they  ever  so 
vast,  must  be  proportioned  to  their  incomes.  The  con- 
gressman is  almost  alone  in  the  freedom  from  pecuniary 
care  he  has  long  maintained ; and  it  appears  that  now  an 
insidious  monster  called  a Budget  is  creeping  stealthily 
up  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  its  talons  reaching  grimly 
out  for  its  innocent  and  unsuspecting  prey. 

A gentleman  from  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has  actually 
been  so  impressed  by  the  spectral  magnificence  of  the 
Budget  that  he  has  introduced  in  the  House  a bill,  known 
as  H.  R.  1201,  which  he  brazenly  entitles  “a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a national  budget  system  and  an  independent  audit 
of  government  accounts.’"  This  measure  makes  the  fol- 
lowing appalling  proposal: 

“That  the  President  is  hereby  requested  to  transmit 
to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  a 
document  to  be  known  as  a budget,  which  document  shall 
contain  balanced  statements  of  the  resources  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  government,  the  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  government  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
his  estimates  of  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the 
government  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  his  estimates 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  needs  of  the  government 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  and  how,  in  his  opinion,  these 
needs  should  be  met.” 

Does  Mr.  Good,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  foresee  how 
his  sleep  is  going  to  be  haunted  forever  after  by  the 
ghosts  of  congressmen  dead  and  gone,  who  died  happy 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  had  never  intentionally  con- 
sidered a balanced  statement?  Does  he  think  of  the 
blighting  curses  of  a legion  of  representatives  who  never 
had  to  calculate  how  the  expenditure  needs  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  met?  In  opening  the  doors  of  the 
Capitol  to  the  monster  waiting  without,  he  has  violated 
every  sacred  tradition  governing  the  spending  of  money 
by  Congress,  and  has  actually  assumed  that  it  is  as  im- 
portant to  make  the  books  balance  in  Washington  as  it  is 
in  Cedar  Rapids. 

The  full  and  exact  merits  and  demerits  of  Mr.  Good’s 
bill  will  doubtless  be  brought  forth  in  the  hearings  there- 
on. Meanwhile,  it  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  all  those 
who  believe  that  Congress  should  in  no  wise  be  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  spending  money  without 
considering  whether  there  is  any  money  to  spend,  to  tele- 
graph their  congressmen,  at  as  great  length  as  their 
credit  will  allow,  urging  them  to  stand  firm  in  the  ancient 
faith.  It  is,  indeed,  incumbent  on  all  such  men  to  do 
this,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  hearts  of  their  congress- 
men, for  it  is  more  than  possible  that  many  of  those  who 
believe  that  even  a government  should  be  run  on  a 
rational  business  basis  will  write  and  telegraph  advising 
that  the  bill  from  Cedar  Rapids  seems  to  them  good  and 
reasonable.  If  the  lovers  of  irresponsibility  and  hap- 


hazard blessedness  do  not  look  out,  it  seems  possible  that 
the  nation  may  find  itself  saddled  with  a sound  system  of 
conducting  its  financial  affairs. 


THE  UNHOUSED  MILLIONS 

Those  fortunate  persons  owning  rooftrees  and  the 
soil  upon  which  the  walls  of  their  dwellings  stand  have 
escaped  a very  real  and  growing  anxiety  felt  by  their 
less  lucky  neighbors.  Perhaps  many  of  the  happier 
householders  have  remained  comfortably  oblivious  of  the 
woes  of  these  nomads,  the  tenants,  who  comprise  such  a 
large  part  of  the  human  race. 

The  situation  is  not  the  ancient  one  of  rich-man-poor- 
man  ; for  such  is  the  scarcity  of  the  world’s  dwelling- 
houses  that  he  who  is  well  able  to  buy  is  often  as  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  search  for  a place  to  lay  his  head  as  he 
who  can  only  rent.  This  is  one  of  the  economic  legacies 
of  the  war. 

The  building  of  houses  dwindled  during  the  war  to  a 
point  far  below  the  normal  requirements  of  a growing 
population.  Prolongation  of  this  process  led  toward  a 
condition  which  now  becomes  acutely  apparent.  It  is 
variously  estimated  that  the  United  States  has  need  of  a 
million  to  five  million  structures,  principally  dwellings. 
This  figure  has  its  counterpart  in  Great  Britain,  where  a 
recent  official  canvass  yielded  the  information  that  the 
immediate  needs  exceed  a million  houses. 

Since  these  requirements  are  to  be  found  in  com- 
munities that  did  not  feel  the  actual  shock  and  destruc- 
tion of  war,  it  must  follow  that  the  plight  of  Europe  in 
general  is  infinitely  worse.  France  and  Belgium  not 
only  have  whole  cities  and  countrysides  to  restore,  but 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  even  a more  complete  suspen- 
sion  of  construction  to  meet  normal  needs. 

Great  Britain  is  unquestionably  taking  the  lead  in 
national  efforts  to  deal  with  this  phase  of  reconstruc- 
tion, as  is  shown  by  the  Local  Government  Board’s  well- 
advanced  plan  to  build  half  a million  houses  in  districts 
where  they  are  most  urgently  required.  The  spirit  in 
which  this  is  being  undertaken  is  illustrated  by  a recent 
public  utterance  of  Dr.  Addison,  the  British  Minister 
of  Reconstruction.  ‘‘Those  who  have  suffered  the  hard- 
ships of  war  and  the  long  bitterness  of  separation,”  he 
said,  “deserve  better  of  us  than  to  have  to  pass  their 
lives  in  a slum.” 

The  British  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  began  its 
work  more  than  a year  ago.  A royal  commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest, 
and  one  of  the  most  significant  elements  of  the  report 
of  this  body  was  the  finding  that  industrial  difficulties 
were  largely  enhanced  by  insufficient  and  bad  housing. 
A committee  was  then  appointed  “to  consider  the  ques- 
tions of  building  construction  with  the  provision  of  dwell- 
ings for  the  working  classes  in  England  and  Wales  and 
Scotland,  and  to  report  upon  methods  of  securing  econ- 
omy and  dispatch  in  the  provision  of  such  dwellings.” 

The  result  of  these  deliberations  and  investigations 
is  the  government’s  determination  to  give  substantial 
financial  assistance  to  the  local  authorities  who  “are  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  without  delay  a programme  of  hous- 
ing for  the  working  classes  which  is  approved  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.”  An  annual  grant  is  to  be 
made  for  not  less  than  seven  years,  sufficient  to  relieve 
the  local  authorities  of  three-quarters  of  the  estimated 
annual  loss  on  the  scheme.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
property  is  to  be  valued  and  three-quarters  of  the  excess 
of  the  amount  of  the  loan  outstanding  over  the  then  value 
of  the  property  will  be  met  by  the  state.  In  effect,  there- 
fore, the  state  will  bear  three-quarters  of  the  loss  and 
the  local  authorities  the  remainder. 
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The  Local  Government  Board  has  stated  that  there 
is  no  intention  to  rule  out  private  enterprise,  and  that 
the  state  will  offer  assistance  to  private  firms  or  public 
utility  societies  which  engage  in  the  work.  Various 
committees  are  inquiring  into  the  cost  and  supply  of 
materials,  the  acquisition  of  land,  legislation  embodied 
in  laws  affecting  rent  and  mortgage  interest,  and  the 
adaptation  of  middle-class  houses  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  workers.  Already  the  government  has  been 
asked  to  commit  itself  to  an  expenditure  of  over  five 
hundred  million  dollars,  acting  in  partnership  with  the 
local  authorities. 

It  may  be  that  the  United  States  will  find  it  expedi- 
ent to  undertake  a similar  enterprise  in  this  country, 
although,  in  the  absence  of  any  general  inquiry  into  the 
situation,  it  appears  that  private  enterprise  will  be  able 
to  take  care  of  the  accumulated  building  deficit.  The 
housing  laws  that  have  been  in  existence  here  for  some 
time  have  greatly  reduced  the  tenement  problem,  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  Great  Britain,  and 
the  industrial  situation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has 
not  reached  such  an  acute  stage  as  to  require  the  heroic 
palliatives  that  are  apparently  necessary  in  England. 
The  initial  efforts  of  the  British  government,  neverthe- 
less, deserve  careful  attention  in  Washington.  If  new 
measures  are  necessary  to  insure  the  proper  housing  of 
industrial  populations,  this  is  certainly  the  time  to  un- 
dertake them,  for  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  such  a 
tremendous  building  programme  as  will  be  witnessed  in 
this  country  during  the  next  few  years  should  have  the 
most  intelligent  direction.  The  world’s  great  lack  of 
sheltering  roofs  is  not  merely  a matter  of  the  simple 
economics  implied  in  the  rule  of  supply  and  demand,  but 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  critical  elements  in  the  whole 
industrial  situation. 


JAPAN’S  ADOLESCENT  PRESS 

For  many  months  the  Japanese  press  has  displayed  a 
generally  cold  attitude  toward  the  United  States.  Every 
act  of  this  country  has  been  given  hostile  scrutiny,  and 
misinterpretations  of  American  motives  hav.e  been  so  fre- 
quent as  to  appear  deliberate.  In  the  main,  editorial 
expression  in  Japan  has  savored  very  strongly  of  the 
traditional  Hearst  attitude  toward  all  things  Japanese. 

There  is  an  anecdote  about  a petty  journalist  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  tremendous  indictments 
against  his  ruler,  for  publication  in  an  obscure  newspa- 
per. It  was  his  custom  to  think,  as  he  scribbled,  “Ah, 
won’t  the  king  be  agitated  over  this  !’’  As  the  facts  stood, 
however,  the  king,  never  seeing  this  man’s  philippics, 
was  in  no  wise  disturbed,  although  the  journalist’s  sym- 
pathizers were  greatly  encouraged. 

In  a sense  this  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Japanese 
press  campaign  against  the  United  States.  This  country, 
busy  with  other  things,  and  being  far  removed  from 
Japan,  both  geographically  and  linguistically,  has  re- 
mained comparatively  oblivious  of  the  editorial  barrage 
from  across  the  Pacific.  The  government,  of  course,  has 
been  aware  of  it,  but  official  relations  between  the  two 
countries  apparently  have  been  in  no  way  disturbed. 

If  it  was  a concerted  bombardment,  it  has  mainly 
fallen  short  of  its  target.  There  is  more  reason  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  was  not  premeditated,  but  rather 
the  result  of  a species  of  editorial  contagion  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  a country  in  which  public  opinion 
on  large  subjects  is  still  immature. 

Editorial  comment  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific  for- 
tunately has  not  been  stirred  to  vituperation,  but  has 
rather  expressed  a keen  curiosity  as  to  the  reasons  for 
Japan’s  editorial  violence.  The  Japan  Advertiser,  of 


Tokyo,  an  American-owned  daily  newspaper  published  in 
the  English  language,  thus  summarizes  the  press  tend- 
encies of  the  past  few  months : 

“It  has  become  practically  impossible  for  America  to 
do  anything  that  seems  right  in  Japanese  eyes.  Are  un- 
favorable comments  made  in  New  York  on  the  Presi- 
dent’s policy,  or  political  maneuvers  started  in  Wash- 
ington to  embarrass  him?  The  news  is  at  once  made 
public  by  ‘official  quarters’  in  Japan.  Does  trouble  arise 
in  Korea?  Without  needing  to  wait  for  the  facts  the 
newspapers  announce  that  American  missionaries  are  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  and  to  make  the  charge  more  convincing 
facile  correspondents  telegraph  that  missionaries  have 
been  arrested. 

“Does  America  propose  unified  control  of  the  Siberian 
railways,  the  only  measure  that  can  give  practical  relief 
to  the  situation  there?  It  is  a dodge  to  get  control  of 
the  roads  and  resources  of  Siberia.  Is  the  ‘international- 
ization’ of  the  Chinese  railways  suggested?  It  is  an 
Anglo-American  device  to  freeze  out  Japan.  Does  an 
American  banker  visit  China?  It  is  a sinister  mission  to 
supplant  Japanese  interests. 

“Does  America  create  an  army  with  which  to  assist 
the  hard-pressed  defenders  of  liberty  in  Europe?  A 
Japanese  newspaper  announces  that  ‘one  Germany  has 
been  slain,  but  another  has  been  born.’  Does  she  build  a 
merchant  fleet  in  reply  to  the  depredations  of  the  sub- 
marines? We  are  duly  informed  that  ‘a  new  lord  of  the 
ocean  has  appeared.’  America  having  created  a great 
organization  for  war  in  order  to  obtain  a victory  which 
shall  redeem  the  world  from  the  menace  of  a rapacious 
militarism,  the  Japanese  press  monotonously  bemoans 
her  inconsistency,  and  its  tone  clearly  implies  incredulity 
of  any  motive  other  than  the  lust  of  power.” 

So  much  for  the  editorial  columns.  The  news  pages  ' 
are,  if  anything,  even  more  pernicious,  most  of  the  cor- 
respondents being  irresponsible  and  inexperienced,  and 
apt  to  imagine  that  accuracy  matters  little  if  a sensation 
is  attained.  Obviously  many  of  them  act  on  the  princi- 
ple, so  common  to  the  press  of  all  nations,  that  they 
must  write  what  the  public  wants. 

The  virulence  of  this  editorial  campaign  has  been  no  l 
less  acute  because  of  its  ignorance.  It  had  only  to  appeal 
to  sentiment  and  prejudice  to  be  fanned  into  huge  pro- 
portions. In  this  enterprise  the  Japanese  press  was 
particularly  effective  because  of  its  very  nature:  it  is 
careless  of  facts,  eager  for  sensation,  hungry  for  scandal, 
and,  as  has  been  stated,  immature  in  its  expression  of  an 
undeveloped  public  opinion. 

“The  characteristics  of  adolescence,”  writes  a long- 
time observer  of  things  Japanese,  in  speaking  of  the 
newspapers  of  Nippon,  “are  found  when  we  try  to  dis- 
cover their  place  as  organs  of  opinion  and  a molding 
influence  in  policy.  In  a new  country  where  public  opin- 
ion is  still  in  the  making  the  press  reflects  the  instability 
of  the  public.  This  is  quite  a natural  state  of  affairs, 
but  the  foreign  reader  who  is  accustomed  to  different 
conditions  does  not  get  the  true  perspective  of  press 
utterances  and  agitations  until  he  realizes  that  the  Jap- 
anese press  is  educating  itself  as  well  as  the  public.” 

Japan  must  be  left  very  largely  to  her  own  methods 
in  working  out  this  problem  of  self-education  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  There  is  danger  in  it,  of  course,  as 
is  evident  from  the  anti-American  fulminations  still  pro- 
ceeding from  across  the  Pacific.  The  best  response  from 
America  is  no  response  at  all  while  the  matter  is  at  a 
heat,  and  a uniform  continuance  of  fair  dealing  and  gen- 
erous allowance.  Happily  the  violence  of  the  Japanese 
press  finds  no  apparent  reflection  in  the  policies  of  the 
government. 
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The  peace  negotiations  of  the 
week  of  Wednesday,  May  28, 
through  Tuesday,  June  3,  were 
characterized  by  the  formal 
reply  of  the  German  delegation 
and  the  presentation  of  terms 
to  Austria. 

..  „ Summing  up  the  attitude  of 

the  German  nation  toward  the  treaty  formulated  by  the 
allies.  Count  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  head  of  the  Ger- 
man delegation,  declared  that  his  country,  although  real- 
izing that  it  must  make  sacrifices  to  obtain  peace,  was 
convinced  that  the  execution  of  the  allied  demands  would 
be  more  than  the  German  people  could  bear.” 

Nowhere  in  the  reply  is  there  an  assertion  that  Ger- 
many will  refuse  to  sign  the  treaty,  but  the  declaration 
is  made  on  behalf  of  the  German  nation  that  “even  in 
her  need,  justice  for  her  is  too  sacred  a thing  to  allow 
her  to  stoop  to  achieve  conditions  which  she  cannot  under- 
take to  carry  out.”  Exclusion  of  Germany  from  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  note  asserts,  means  that  in  sign- 
ing the  treaty  Germany  would  be  executing  a “decree 
for  its  own  proscription,  nay  its  own  death  sentence.” 
The  German  people,  it  is  complained,  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  their  “hope  for  a peace  of  justice  which  had 
been  promised,”  and  stand  aghast  at  the  demands  made 
upon  them  by  the  “victorious  violence  of  our  enemies.” 
Outlining  counter  proposals,  the  German  delegation 
agrees  to  a reduction  of  Germany’s  army  and  navy  on 
condition  that  Germany  be  admitted  immediately  to  the 
League  of  Nations ; to  renounce  sovereign  rights  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  Posen,  on  condition  that  the  prinr 
ciple  of  self-determination  shall  be  applied  to  all  other 
territories  which  Germany  is  called  upon  to  relinquish; 
to  subject  all  German  colonies  to  administration  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  under  a German  mandatory;  and  to 
make  the  indemnity  payments  as  required,  but  in  amounts 
that  will  burden  the  German  taxpayer  no  more  heavily 
than  the  taxpayers  of  the  most  heavily  burdened  among 
those  nations  represented  on  the  reparations  commission, 
ihe  note  declares  Germany  is  willing  to  pool  its  entire 
merchant  marine  with  that  of  the  associated  powers,  and 
asks  neutral  participation  in  the  inquiry  that  shall  de- 
teimine  responsibility  for  the  war. 

No  definite  indication  has  come  from  Paris  as  to  the 
probability  of  alterations  in  the  terms,  but  some  of  the 
journalistic  prophets  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
certain  concessions  will  be  made.  Speculation,  in  the 
meantime,  continues  to  flourish  concerning  the  prospect 
of  the  Germans  signing  the  treaty,  with  opinion  slowly 
inclining  to  the  belief  that  a signature  is  forthcoming. 

The  week’s  delay  granted  to  the  German  delegation 
tor  formulating  an  official  reply  makes  it  appear  likely 
that  a signature  to  the  treaty  is  not  likely,  in  any  case 
before  June  15.  President  Wilson  will  not  remain  in 
b ranee  until  the  negotiations  with  Austria  have  been 
terminated. 

The  terms  proposed  to  the  Austrian  delegation  were, 
in  the  mam,  similar  to  those  offered  to  Germany.  There 
was  no  trace  of  arrogance  in  the  attitude  of  the  Austrian 
peace  delegation,  which  was  headed  by  Dr.  Karl  Renner 
chanceRor.  Dr.  Renner  did  not  seek  to  extenuate  the’ 
gui  o the  former  Austro-Hungarian  government  for  the 


“horrible  crime  of  1914,”  and  asked  only  that  the  full 
weight  of  the  punishment  should  not  fall  solely  on  the 
little  mountain  republic  which  was  all  that  was  left  of 
the  former  dual  monarchy. 

“the  ONE  BIG  union”  IN  CANADA 

For  three  weeks  Winnipeg  has  been  in  the  grip  of  a 
general  strike,  with  characteristics  savoring  of  Bolshe- 
vism. The  Rev.  William  Ivens,  one  of  the  strike  leaders, 
has  declared  that  “Winnipeg  is  now  under  soviet  gov- 
ernment, and  employers  and  many  of  the  provincial 
and  dominion  officials  have  asserted  that  the  situation 
resembles  a revolution  more  than  it  does  a strike.  From 
the  obvious  effort  to  make  the  disturbance  general 
throughout  Canada  it  seems  certain,  at  least,  that  there 
is  a strong  tendency  in  the  Dominion  toward  the  Aus- 
tralian labor  ideal  of  “one  big  union.” 

The  strike  was  begun  on  May  15  in  sympathy  with 
the  metal  workers  of  Winnipeg,  who  had  been  unable  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  their  employers  upon  the  old 
question  of  living  wage  and  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. Ninety-five  unions  fell  in  line  with  the  metal 
workers,  and  thirty-five  thousand  persons  became  idle. 
The  streetcars  have  not  been  run  since  that  date,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  service  has  been  only  of  an  emer- 
gency nature  under  volunteer  operation,  mail  service  has 
been  practically  abandoned,  fire  and  police  protection 
has  been  maintained  largely  by  citizen  volunteers,  the 
newspapers  have  suspended  publication,  restaurants  have 
been  closed,  and  business  in  general  has  been  at  a stand- 
still. 

No  violence  has  been  reported.  Government  troops 
are  in  readiness  for  action,  and  Northwest  Mounted 
Police  are  on  duty  at  the  postoffice  and  other  government 
buildings.  Five  thousand  militiamen  have  been  enrolled 
and  are  being  trained  in  riot  tactics.  There  have  been 
several  parades  and  mass  demonstrations  by  the  strikers, 
who  have  repeatedly  appeared  before  the  House  of  Par- 
liament to  demand  government  redress.  Efforts  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  the  returned  soldiers  as  an  organiza- 
tion, seem  to_  have  failed,  although  many  of  the  striking 
employees  are  veterans  of  the  great  war. 

The  Dominion  government  appears  to  be  holding 
aloof  from  interference,  prepared  only  to  step  in  if  the 
public  safety  demands.  The  employers  show  little  tend- 
ency to  compromise,  Winnipeg’s  Citizen  Committee,  com- 
posed of  a thousand  members,  declaring  that  the  issue 
is  too  great  to  permit  of  any  yielding  on  its  part.  The 
committee  does  not  hesitate,  in  a brief  setting  forth  its 
views,  to  call  the  strike  an  outgrowth  of  Bolshevism.  “It 
is  impossible,”  it  says,  “for  any  loyal  citizen  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  one  big  issue  is  not,  or  ever  has 
been,  a dispute  between  employer  and  employee,  but  that 
it  is  the  ‘one  big  union,’  or,  in  other  words,  a carefully 
planned  attempt  to  overthrow  our  constitution  and  re- 
place it  by  a form  of  soviet  government,  planned  and 
fashioned  in  detail  after  the  government  of  Lenine  and 
Trotzky.” 

THE  TRANSOCEANIC  AIR  RACE 

The  United  States  navy  seaplane,  NC-4,  which 
achieved  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  aircraft  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  has  completed  its  four-thousand-mile  tour, 
flying  from  Lisbon,  Portugal,  the  official  terminus,  to 
Plymouth,  England,  where  the  machine  was  dismantled 
preparatory  to  being  shipped  to  America.  The  plane  had 
no  mishap  on  the  final  leg  of  its  journey,  although  engine 
trouble  forced  it  to  alight  at  Ferrol,  Spain.  On  the 
following  day,  Majr  31,  Lieutenant  Commander  Read 
flew  to  Plymouth,  ending  the  cruise. 
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VENICE  AND  THE  ADRIATIC 

ANNA  T.  HARDING  and  CONSTANCE  HARDING 


When  the  armistice  was  signed,  over  six  months  ago, 
it  seemed  as  though  the  years  of  imminent  peril  for 
Venice  were  at  an  end.  Month  after  month  the  “Queen 
of  the  Adriatic”  had  watched  land  and  sea  and  sky  in 
apprehension,  knowing  that  an  enemy  was  always  near  at 
hand,  and  might  come  by  any  one  of  these  three  avenues 
to  seize  upon  or  at  least  wreck  the  treasures  of  the  past 
which  constitute  so  great  a part  of  the  city’s  wealth. 
The  armistice,  with  its  certainty  of  German-Austrian 
defeat,  and  its  promise  of  peace,  appeared  to  lift  the 
burden;  but  of  late  the  cloud  which  has  rested  heavy 
over  Fiume,  a bare  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward,  across 
the  Adriatic,  has  shown  that,  so  long  as  the  peace  of 
southeastern  Europe  is  unsettled,  Venice  will  stand  as 
the  target  for  any  foe  of  Italy’s  to  aim  at. 

No  city  in  the  world  is  more  vulnerable,  for  Venice 
is  exposed  to  attack  by  armies  and  fleets,  and  by  the 
new  and  terrible  forces  of  the  air.  With  Fiume  as  a 
possible  base  for  an  enemy,  the  peril  might  again  be  as 
great  as  it  was  during  the  years  of  the  great  war.  That 
Venice,  a fairy  city  rising  from  the  waves,  and  shim- 
mering under  a blue  Italian  sky,  should  have  been  for 
so  long  at  the  mercy  of  enemy  air-raids  was  one  of  the 
many  horrible  incongruities  of  the  struggle.  No  city 
could  seem  less  suited  to  warfare,  and  yet  all  that  history, 
art  and  romance  have  contributed  to  make  this  “sea- 
Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean”  a city  absolutely  unique  might 
have  been  irreparably  injured  at  any  moment.  Between 
May  of  1915  and  March  of  1917  alone  Venice  suffered 
twenty-one  air-raids.  Acting  on  a proposal  made  by  the 
French  ambassador  to  Italy,  France  has  awarded  the  city 
the  War  Cross  for  its  conduct  under  this  stress. 


History  has  a curious  way  of  moving  in  cycles.  The 
rude  and  wild  fifth  century,  with  its  northern  hordes 
sweeping  down  upon  the  fertile  land  of  Italy:  no  one 
would  have  thought  to  see  its  repetition.  The  German 
and  Austrian  forces  which  were  withstood  by  Italians, 
aided  by  French,  English,  and  American  troops,  were  to 
many  minds  the  Visigoths,  Vandals  and  Huns  come  to 
life  once  more.  Italy,  the  land  of  sunlight,  of  song,  of 
art,  poetry,  and  romance,  dear  to  each  traveller’s  heart, 
could  we  think  of  it  beneath  the  conqueror’s  heel?  As 
we  read  the  war  items  from  time  to  time,  did  we  not 
tremble  especially  for  Venice,  so  near  to  the  actual  line 
of  battle?  For  there  is,  there  can  be,  but  one  Venice. 

And  yet  this  city,  which  sprang  from  the  lagoons  of 
the  Adriatic,  owed  its  very  existence  to  those  same  bar- 
barian invasions.  Attila,  that  “Scourge  of  God”  who  had 
swept  over  eastern  Europe,  driving  all  before  him,  found 
defeat  from  Romans  and  Goths  on  the  blood-drenched 
plain  of  Chalons  in  451.  After  retiring  to  Hungary  to 
nurse  his  wrath,  he  invaded  Italy,  blotting  out  Aquileia, 
sacking  Pavia,  Milan,  and  Verona.  The  fugitives  from 
these  towns  fled  before  the  conqueror’s  band  of  fierce, 
shaggy  horsemen,  and  pushing  out  to  the  land’s  very  rim, 
founded  on  the  lagoons  of  the  sea  a little  settlement 
which  was  to  blossom  into  the  “Queen  of  the  Adriatic.” 

The  great  heyday  of  Venetian  history  has  passed,  the 
brilliant  period  when  Venice  was  the  center  of  all  that 
was  gay  and  fashionable  in  European  life.  Here  the 
“jeunesse  doree”  of  all  lands  came*  to  round  out  their 
education  by  a plunge  into  the  most  fantastic  whirl  of 
pleasure  the  continent  could  offer.  Life  assumed  the 
aspect  of  a continuous  masked  ball,  which  has  survived  in 
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lesser  degree  in  the  yearly  Carnival.  But 
early  the  seeds  of  decline  were  implanted. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  and  the 
discovery  of  a sea  route  round  the  Cape,  by 
DiaZj  in  1486,  were  crushing  blows  to  the 
prosperity  of  Venice,  founded  as  it  was  on 
her  commerce  with  the  East.  Plagues  swept 
the  city,  carrying  off  thousands;  “bravi,” 
adventurers  and  ruined  men  of  all  sorts 
made  Venice  their  prey.  The  League  of 
Cambrai,  formed  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  Aragon  against 
the  Venetian  Republic,  practically  ruined 
the  little  city-state.  Later,  the  Venetians 
lost  Nauplia,  Chios,  Paros,  and  other  pos- 
sessions to  the  Turks.  So  it  was  that  Venice 
sank  out  of  sight  as  the  rich  mistress  of  ori- 
ental trade,  the  isolated  power  ruled  so  ably 
by  her  doges  and  Council  of  Ten.  But  her 
charm  remained,  and  is  as  fresh  and  thrill- 
ing to  the  traveller  as  in  anticipation,  one 
of  the  few  places  which  cannot  disappoint 
the  most  jaded  pleasure-seeker. 

Drifting  along  the  waterways  of  Venice, 
exploring  picturesque  side-streets,  or  float- 
ing past  the  stately  places  which  front  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  is  enough  to  make  life  a 
radiant  vista  of  dream  days.  Yet  the  “Bride 
of  the  Sea,”  inviting  as  she  does  to  idleness, 
has  ample  treasures  to  enfold  to  the  tourist 
who  is  more  energetic.  Although  many  of 
her  artists’  masterpieces  have  found  their 
way  to  other  galleries,  in  Paris,  London, 

Milan  and  elsewhere,  Venice  is  still  a rich 
storehouse  of  Italian  painting  in  its  most 
ripe  and  glowing  period.  The  Academia 
delle  Arte  and  the  Ducal  Palace  house  the 
greater  part  of  the  oil  paintings,  though 
there  is  scarcely  a church  in  Venice — and 
there  are  many — which  does  not  boast  the 
work  of  some  of  the  great  masters. 

In  the  Academia,  one  can  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  Venetian  school,  from  the  grave 
Madonnas  by  Bellini,  and  the  serious  though 
colorful  work  of  Carpaccio — whose  tiny 
angels  with  viols  are  his  greatest  charm — to 
the  more  florid  and  opulent  splendor  of  the  masters  of 
the  high  renaissance.  Here  is  Titian’s  “Assumption  of 
the  Virgin, ^ which  is  not  only  his  masterpiece  but,  with 
Raphael’s  “Transfiguration,”  and  Michelangelo’s  “Last 
Judgment,  one  of  the  three  great  canvases  of  all  time. 
Here,  too,  is  his  presentation  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  a 
Jewish  scene  viewed  through  the  medium  of  the  renais- 
sance. 

The  life  of  the  Venetians — their  love  of  pageantry, 
rich  fabrics,  warm  color — is  wonderfully  mirrored  in  the 
work  of  her  painters.  The  Academia  contains  Tinto- 
retto’s “Miracle  of  the  Slave”  and  his  “Adam  and  Eve,” 
and  a Veronese,  “Feast  at  the  House  of  Levi,”  which 
reflects  all  the  sumptuousness  this  painter  loved  to  show. 

The  art  gallery  itself  did  not  suffer  damage ; but  air- 
raids did  not  fail  to  show  what  harm  could  be  done  to 
the  works  of  art  in  Venetian  churches.  On  September 
12,  1916,  a bomb  from  an  aeroplane  burst  through  the 
clerestory  of  SS.  Giovanni  e Paolo,  exploded  in  air,  and 
pierced  the  opposite  wall.  Piazetta’s  ceiling,  represent- 
mg  St.  Dominic  in  glory,  was  injured,  and  all  the  glass 
ot  the  windows  blown  out,  though  fortunately  the  fine 
one  by  Vivarini  had  been  removed.  This  affords  a good 
illustration  of  the  movable  treasures  that  could  be  stowed 


From  an  Etching  by  Cadwallader  Washburn 
Casa  Cecchino,  Venice 

away  in  safety,  while  those  like  the  frescoes  were  doomed 
to  extinction  should  any  explosive  come  their  way. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  church  which  served  as  a 
target.  In  August,  1916,  a bomb  fired  and  destroyed 
tlie  lantern  and  injured  the  cupola  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Castello.  The  Campanile  of  S.  Francesco  della  Vigna 
narrowly  escaped  ruin  when  a bomb,  barely  grazing  it, 
made  a great  crater  in  the  ground. 

Among  the  chief  paintings  in  Venetian  churches  are 
Titian  s famous  “Madonna  of  the  Pesaro  family”  in  the 
Irari  and  his  “St.  Mark  enthroned  with  saints”  in  S. 
Maria  della  Salute.  Palma  Vecchio’s  “Santa  Barbara,” 
that  rich,  regal  figure  for  whom  art  lovers  throng  Santa 
Maria  Formosa,  is  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  ad- 
mired examples  of  all  the  Venetian  school.  An  interest 
attaches  to  the  painting  in  that  the  artist  used  as  his 
model  his  daughter,  Violante,  with  whom  the  greater 
artist,  Titian,  was  much  in  love.  Curiously  enough,  in 
view  of  the  city’s  recent  plight,  S.  Barbara  was  the 
patron  saint  of  the  gunners  in  the  Arsenal,  and  she  was 
no  doubt  invoked  by  the  pious  during  the  raids  to  lend 
her  aid  to  the  anti-aircraft  guns  which  fired  on  the  in- 
vader. Tintoretto’s  enormous  energy  is  attested  by  paint- 
ings in  at  least  thirty  churches,  and  a great  number  of 
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canvases  in  the  Chiesa  and  Scuolo  di  San  Rocco,  which 
he  produced  for  the  bare  cost  of  his  materials.  So  great 
was  the  driving  power  of  the  violent  genius  which  earned 
him  the  name  of  “II  Furioso.”  Veronese  is  represented 
by  a ceiling  in  San  Sebastiano,  the  “Coronation  of 
Esther,”  a subject  giving  ample  scope  for  the  worldly 
pomp  and  splendor  which  this  jointer  loved  to  show. 

All  movable  works  of  art  were  reported  as  having 
been  carried  out  of  the  city  to  a place  of  safety.  This 
must  certainly  have  included  the  greater  part  of  the 
paintings  in  the  Academia  and  the  churches,  though  in 
the  case  of  ceiling  paintings  this  may  not  have  been  pos- 
sible to  effect.  Frescoes  done  in  tempera  would  have 
perished  with  the  building,  but  they  were  rarely  used  in 
Venice,  after  Antonello  da  Messino  taught  to  the  Bellini 
brothers  his  secret  of  working  in  oils,  which  he  had 
learned  from  Flemish  painters. 

The  Ducal  Palace  is  an  art  gallery  in  itself,  and  of 
the  first  value,  since  the  work  is  chiefly  from  the  brushes 
of  Veronese  and  Tintoretto.  The  “little  Dyer”  lavished 
his  skill  on  battle  scenes  to  glorify  the  strength  of  the 
Republic,  and  both  he  and  Veronese  filled  the  ceilings 
with  paintings  which  show  Venice  as  enthroned,  as  Queen 
of  the  Sea,  or  as  Crowned  by  Fame.  In  fact,  the  whole 
interior  of  the  roof  is  Veronese’  work,  a marvel  of  technic 
in  the  wonderful  foreshortening  of  figures,  and  in  the 
golden  quality  of  the  coloring  which  is  so  characteristic- 
ally Venetian.  Tintoretto’s  mightiest  effort,  the  “Para- 
diso,”  adorns  the  Hall  of  the  Great  Council,  a work  so 
vast  that  the  cursory  visitor  cannot  comprehend  it,  and 
even  the  patient  student  finds  it  difficult  to  decipher  the 
sea  of  human  figures,  some  six  hundred  in  all.  One  is 
quite  willing  to  believe  it  the  largest  painting  in  the 
world.  On  the  frieze  of  this  same  apartment  are  the 
medallions  of  the  Doges,  in  order  of  their  succession. 

The  Venetians  were  too  proud  of  their  glorious  past, 
too  tenacious  of  this  record  of  her  history,  to  leave  the 
Ducal  Palace  to  its  fate.  The  walls  and  ceilings  were 
stripped  of  paintings,  which  were  rolled  on  huge  cylin- 
ders and  stowed  away  in  safety.  As  to  the  building 
itself,  its  angles  were  encased  in  brick,  while  the  lower 
arcades  were  filled  in  with  masonry  and  strengthened 
at  the  keystones  by  inner  and  outer  buttresses.  Its 
admirers  had  cause  to  tremble  for  this  particular  monu- 
ment. It  is  so  constructed,  with  its  light  arcades  of  the 
first  and  second  stories  supporting  a heavy  mass  of 
masonry  above,  that,  should  a single  column  fall  in,  the 
whole  building  might  be  irreparably  damaged. 

The  influence  of  the  Gothic,  little  felt  in  Italy,  has 
flowered  here  in  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch  in  beauti- 
fully decorative  effect  on  the  fa£ades  of  the  palaces 
fronting  the  Grand  Canal,  as  well  as  in  the  Ducal  Palace 
itself.  The  latter,  if  destroyed,  might  possibly  have 
been  reconstructed  from  plans,  as  was  the  Campanile 
which  fell  in  1902,  yet  nothing  could  bring  back  the  thrill 
of  the  Lion’s  Mouth,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  the  dread 
Pozzi  where  prisoners  languished  below  the  level  of  lap- 
ping waves. 

In  the  Square  of  St.  Mark,  that  center  of  Venetian 
life,  all  was  transformed  from  the  broad,  sunny  expanse 
where  tourists  strolled  and  watched  the  pigeons  flutter 
to  be  fed.  Florian’s,  the  cafe  famous  for  one  cannot  say 
how  many  hundred  years,  was  completely  deserted.  The 
German  brides  and  grooms — so  unmistakably  German 
they  were,  too — who  flocked  to  Venice  for  their  honey- 
moon were  no  more  seen.  The  Cathedral  itself  almost 
disappeared  behind  a great  mass  of  scaffolding  further 
re-enforced  by  sandbags.  Naturally,  the  greatest  danger 
was  to  the  domes,  for  should  the  outer  shell  have  been 
unable  to  bear  the  impact  of  an  explosion,  the  inner 


cupola  of  brick,  on  whose  interior  are  the  mosaics,  would 
almost  certainly  have  given  way.  The  rich  Byzantine 
work,  with  its  curious  forms  of  dragons,  serpents,  beasts 
of  prey,  and  human  forms,  all  mingling  against  the 
background  of  dull  gold,  could  never  have  been  repro- 
duced. 

The  commercial  relations  of  Venice  with  the  Eastern 
Empire  are  conspicuous  in  San  Marco,  for  the  second 
church — the  first  basilica  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
tenth  century — was  rebuilt  entirely  by  architects  from 
Constantinople,  and,  if  we  except  the  Byzantine  monu- 
ments at  Ravenna,  is  entirely  unique  in  Europe.  In  a 
city  rich  in  churches,  St.  Mark’s  has  always  been  dearer 
to  Venetian  hearts  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  less  splendid 
than  S.  Maria  della  Salute,  one  of  the  few  noble  and 
stately  examples  of  the  Baroque,  rising  majestically 
above  the  waters  of  the  Grand  Canal.  But  St.  Mark’s 
has  at  its  portals  all  the  historical  associations  of  the 
city’s  life.  Here  at  the  great  central  doorway  occurred 
the  celebrated  reconciliation  between  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  and  Pope  Alexander  III  in  1177,  the  spot  being 
marked  by  three  red  marble  slabs.  After  a bitter  quar- 
rel the  emperor  flung  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  pontiff, 
who,  in  tears,  raised  him  and  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace. 
To  the  Te  Deum  swelling  from  the  organ,  Alexander  led 
the  humbled  ruler  into  the  church  to  bestow  his  bene- 
diction. 

In  St.  Mark’s,  too,  one  bright  winter  afternoon  in 
the  year  1201,  a doge,  the  “blind  old  Dandolo”  of  “Childe 
Harold,”  called  the  people  together  to  hear  the  French 
knights  who  planned  the  Fourth  Crusade.  It  was  an 
impressive  scene, — the  great  throng  of  people,  the  F rench 
knights  in  glittering  armor,  and  the  venerable  doge 
standing  before  the  screen  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  with 
the  lights  from  the  windows  glinting  on  his  white  hair. 
Curiously  enough,  French  and  Venetians  once  again,  in 
the  great  war,  joined  hands  against  a common  foe,  and 
this  time  with  the  indirect  result  that  the  Holy  Sepulcher 
was  delivered  from  the  hand  of  the  infidel,  and  that 
Constantinople,  the  capture  of  which  was  the  everlasting 
disgrace  of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  was  again  occupied  by 
the  allied  forces  of  western  Europe,  though  this  time 
without  the  necessity  for  a siege. 

The  architecture  and  sculpture  of  Venice  were  in  a 
vastly  more  hazardous  case  than  her  paintings,  stowed 
away  as  most  of  the  latter  were  from  direct  danger. 
The  famous  bronze  horses  which  were  over  the  entrance 
of  St.  Mark’s  were  carried  all  the  way  to  Rome,  and 
placed  in  the  cellars  of  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia,  the 
former  Austrian  embassy  to  the  Vatican.  A few  years 
ago  one  would  have  said  that  this  much-travelled  quad- 
riga had  attained  its  last  and  rightful  place,  never  again 
to  be  moved.  It  seems  certain  that  the  horses  were 
originally  from  the  hand  of  a Greek  master,  so  perfect 
are  they  in  proportion  and  harmony.  In  the  course  of 
conquest  they  were  placed  on  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Nero,  then  on  that  of  Trajan;  later  they  were  sent  by 
Constantine  to  his  eastern  capital,  and  brought  from 
Constantinople  by  the  Doge  Dandolo  after  that  same 
Fourth  Crusade.  Centuries  passed  before  Napoleon 
made  them  his  trophy  on  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  but  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  soon  brought  them  back  to  Venice. 
Soon,  according  to  reports,  when  peace  is  finally  settled, 
and  the  status  of  the  northern  Adriatic  made  clear,  the 
bronze  steeds  will  once  again  find  their  places  over  the 
portals  of  San  Marco. 

San  Teodoro  and  the  Lion,  the  latter  the  symbol  of 
St.  Mark,  patron  saint  of  Venice,  all  through  the  war 
looked  out  to  the  Lido  from  their  twin  pillars  on  the 
Piazza  di  San  Marco.  Perhaps  the  Venetians  could  not 
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bear  to  see  these  familiar  landmarks  removed,  or  it  may 
have  been  that  they  believed  an  aviator  would  aim  at 
larger  targets.  The  Colleoni  statue,  however,  which 
ranks  as  the  finest  equestrian  figure  in  the  world,  and 
Donatello’s  equestrian  statue  of  Gattamelata,  were  taken 
to  Rome  with  the  horses  of  St.  Mark,  and  stowed  away 
in  the  same  cellars. 

War  has  always  laid  a heavy  hand  upon  art,  witness 
the  various  treasures  which  have  been  injured  or  ruth- 
lessly destroyed.  The  sacred  seven-branch  candlestick 
of  the  Jews,  carried  off  by  Titus  in  his  sack  of  Jerusalem 
in  70,  is  believed  to  have  been  taken  from  Rome  some 
centuries  later  by  the  Vandals.  The  Parthenon  was 
used  as  a powder  magazine  by  the  Turks  in  1687,  when 
they  were  besieged  by  the  Venetians,  so  that  a shot 
exploding  there  almost  wrecked  the  most  perfect  build- 
ing ever  made.  Napoleon,  during  his  occupation  of 
Milan,  used  as  a stable  the  Refectory  of  S.  Maria  delle 
Grazie,  containing  Leonardo’s  “Last  Supper,”  which 
became  a faded  shadow  of  its  first  gracious  beauty.  A 
door  was  even  ruthlessly  cut  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
fresco.  During  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Goths,  in  530, 
the  statues  of  Parian  marble  which  crowned  the  ramparts 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  were  thrown  down  by  the 
terrified  Romans  to  crush  the  barbarian  invaders.  So 
the  Venetians  spared  no  effort  to  save  their  priceless 
works  of  art,  for  at  any  moment  destruction  might  have 
been  winged  from  the  sky. 

If  Austria  had  expected  to  occupy  this  territory, 
reckless  waste  of  any  of  its  value  seemed  mere  wanton- 
ness. But  it  was  more  probable  that  all  the  air  raids 


on  Venice,  and  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Padua,  were 
merely  for  terrorization  of  the  inhabitants.  Such  actions 
can  never  be  of  military  use.  Austria  was  always  the 
faithful  supporter  of  the  Holy  See,  so  many  hoped  that 
the  Pope  would  intervene,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Hunnish 
invasions,  when  the  aged  Bishop  Leo  wTent  out  to  meet 
Attila,  and  begged  him  to  spare  the  city  of  Rome.  Then 
the  inexplicable  happened.  Attila,  the  savage  conqueror, 
who  had  known  no  mercy,  did  turn  back.  Was  it  some 
superstitious  fear  of  the  venerable  priest,  or  a vision  of 
angels  which  is  reputed  to  have  appeared?  Or  was  it 
the  thought  of  Alaric,  who  had  conquered  Rome,  but  had 
died  so  mysteriously  afterwards?  No  one  can  tell,  but 
Rome  was  saved  from  the  hand  of  the  Huns.  It  was  a 
miracle  almost  as  great  as  these  which  saved  from  com- 
plete destruction  this  city  of  the  sea,  and  will  restore 
her  to  us  intact  and  beautiful,  her  treasures  replaced, 
her  ageless  charm  renewed. 

Those  who  have  most  to  lose  are  naturally  most  eager 
to  guard  against  the  danger  of  loss,  and  thus  it  is  that 
Venice,  so  lately  exposed  to  the  menace  of  a pitiless  war, 
today  feels  so  intensely  the  need  of  protection  in  the 
northern  Adriatic.  Thanks  to  the  precautions  taken, 
not  much  irreparable  damage  was  done;  but  until  the 
whole  of  the  northern  Adriatic  is  made  secure  to  Italy, 
either  through  the  guaranty  of  the  League  of  Nations  or 
through  actual  possession  of  its  ports  and  potential 
bases,  the  people  of  Venice  will  look  on  their  priceless 
treasures  as  invitations  to  the  invader,  and  will  still 
watch  the  skies  for  threatening  wings  as  they  did  daily 
through  the  evil  days  of  the  great  war. 
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PAYING  THE  PIPER 

The  city  was  doing  the  family  mending,  with  a laj)ful 
of  streets  that  were  ragged  at  the  top  or  worn  through 
at  the  toe.  The  thermometer  performed  the  most  un- 
seemly antics  and  did  its  best  to  upset  the  mending- 
basket,  all  to  no  avail.  The  city  toiled  on,  and  so  did  we. 
Our  streetcar  had  made  a forced  detour  which  took  us 
three  blocks  out  of  our  way.  The  short  cut  we  tried 
was  the  longest  way  round,  owing  to  the  continual 
cropping  up  of  barriers.  Here  the  road  was  being  dug 
up,  and  there  it  was  being  filled  in.  We  retreated  apolo- 
getically before  groups  of  men  whose  tools  smote  out  of 
the  j>avement  or  the  deeper  soil  a queer,  rough  music 
blurred  by  echoing  resonances.  The  men  who  made  it 
did  not  hear  it;  they  were  doggedly  on  the  job.  They 
looked  as  if  their  very  identities  had  sagged  in  the  in- 
tense heat.  As  we  watched  them,  a shamed  sense  of 
social  incompetence  made  us  want  to  swing  a pick  by 
way  of  begging  their  pardon.  We  could  imagine  their 
wrath  at  having  us  underfoot,  and  forebore. 

“What  they  need  is  a piper,”  I said,  thinking  aloud, 
unprecedentedly. 

“A  piper?”  My  companion’s  voice  reached  the  E in 
alt  of  skepticism.  “A  parasol  would  be  more  to  the 
point,  I should  think.  Why  doesn’t  Edison  invent  one 
that  would  shade  the  man  with  one  end  and  dig  the  road 
with  the  other?  I could  do  it  myself  if  I weren’t  hunt- 
ing cooks  all  day.” 

“What  on  earth  did  you  mean  about  a piper?”  she 
asked,  when  we  had  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  para- 
sols. 

I delved  into  my  wrist-bag.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  random  leaves  torn  out  of  notebooks.  “I  had  it  yes- 
terday— it  must  have  blown  away — did  I send  it  off  in 
a letter? — no,  here  it  is.” 

From  Gateshead  Parish  register,  1 633:  “To  work- 
men for  making  the  streets  even  at  the  King’s  coming, 
18s  4d,  and  paid  the  piper  for  playing  to  the  menders  of 
the  highways  five  several  days,  3s  4d.” 

My  friend  read  it  through  slowly  and  speculatively. 
They  must  really  have  thought  the  piper  counted,”  she 
said.  Suppose  there  were  twelve  workmen — or  even  six 
— the  piper  was  paid  more  than  any  one  of  them.  The 
canny  village  fathers  wouldn’t  have  done  that  if  they 
hadn  t felt  he  was  worth  every  penny,  either.” 

Who  knows  that  he  wouldn’t  be  worth  his  wage 
today?  I said.  My  friend  looked  aggressively  neutral. 
She  considered  awhile  before  answering,  and  one  could 
tell  by  her  expression  that  she  liked  the  idea  less  and 
less.  While  she  was  thinking  it  over,  one  automobile  just 
missed  us,  with  a horribly  seasick  gurgle  of  despair ; 
another  pulled  up  at  the  curb  and  summoned  a tardy 
person  indoors,  with  the  raw-throated  cry  of  an  enraged 
peacock;  the  streetcar  a block  away  clanked  to  a stand- 
still with  a jarring  skreeeeech!”  and  a motor-cycle 
whizzed  past  sounding  like  all  the  unsafeandsane  Fourths 
of  July  compressed  into  one  orgy  of  explosions. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said  finally.  “Perhaps  he  would, 
but  don  t you  think  it  would  be  awfully  noisy?” 

I capitulated.  “It  would  be  rather  awful  to' have  our 
streets  grow  noisy,”  I admitted. 

She  seized  another  position  nimbly.  “Well,  noisier, 
then,  if  you  like.  W hy,  the  man  would  have  to  pipe  to 
them  on  a steam  calliope !”  This  seemed  unanswerable. 

Nevertheless,  the  piper  idea  intrigued  us.  We  spent 
our  leisure  hours  wandering  through  historic  byways. 
It  was  an  irresponsible  species  of  research  that  rewarded 
us,  not  according  to  our  deserts,  but  with  an  exuberant 
generosity  that  was  always  beckoning  us  farther  still. 


We  found  that  in  seventeenth  century  England  a parish 
without  a piper  was  considered  as  ill-equipped  for  prac- 
tical progress  as  a clock  with  a broken  mainspring,  and 
was  as  inevitably  doomed  to  run  down.  This  was  not 
merely  because  he  made  music  himself,  but  because  he 
started  every  one  else  to  making  it  also.  This  led  us 
into  tracing  all  the  activities  in  which  music  played  a 
part,  and  we  gathered  our  findings  under  the  rather  loose 
characterization  of  “occupation”  music. 

We  found  that  in  these  earlier  days  song  not  only 
gave  an  impetus  to  labor  but  labor  furnished  abundant 
material  for  song.  No  toil  was  too  homely  to  find  ex- 
pression in  a catch,  a round  or  a ballad.  With  lovable 
naivete,  the  singers  sang  of  the  intimate  tasks  of  daily 
life,  and  did  them  all  the  better  for  the  singing.  A 
highly  efficient  mowing-machine  was  set  in  motion  the 
day  some  broad-chested  haymaker  first  trolled  out  a half- 
unconscious echoing  of  the  lilt  of  his  scythe: 

“With  one  man,  with  two  men,  we’ll  mow  the  hay  to- 
gether. 

With  three  men,  with  four  men,  we’ll  mow  the  hay 
together,” 

■ — and  another  man  and  another  joined  in,  adding  a word 
or  a line,  until  the  song  ended  in  a full  chorus: 

\\  e 11  mow  the  hay  and  rake  the  hay,  and  carry  it  away 
together.” 

The  lack  of  self-consciousness  is  the  hall-mark  of 
the  folk  song,  as  Cecil  Sharp  has  pointed  out  in  his 
pamphlet  on  folk  dances  and  singing  games  in  the 
schools.  When  the  folk  singers  made  a song  about  some- 
thing they  were  doing,  they  sang  about  the  thing  they 
did,  not  their  own  sensations  while  they  were  doing  it. 
The  average  song  written  today  to  rejoice  while  educat- 
ing the  young,  deals  with  occupation  from  another  point 
of  view.  The  mowing  song  would  doubtless  be  treated 
something  like  this: 

Our  little  band  is  here  today 
To  work  as  diligent  toilers  may: 

Oh,  we  are  so  glad  we  can  mow  the  hay 
In  this  capable,  earnest  and  thorough  way ! 

We  mow  it  near,  and  we  mow  it  far,— 

Tra-la,  tra-la,  how  happy  we  are! 

Our  scrapbook  proved  to  us  in  the  making  that  though 
the  people  who  lived  a few  centuries  ago  did  not,  by  any 
means,  sing  always  of  their  own  toil,  they  nearly  always 
sang  at  it.  Very  often  they  preferred  to  sing  of  adven- 
ture and  romance,  but  whatever  the  subject  of  the  song, 
its  real  test  was  whether  it  made  work  seem  lighter. 
Country  or  city,  music  set  the  pace  for  all  honest  work. 
A certain  Dr.  John  Case  made  a most  excellent  summary 
of  the  matter:  “Every  troublesome  and  laborious  occu- 
pation useth  musick  for  a solace  and  recreation,  and 
hence  it  is  that  wayfaring  men  solace  themselves  with 
songs  and  ease  the  wearisomeness  of  their  journey,  con- 
sidering that  musick  as  a pleasant  companion  is  unto 
them  instead  of  a waggon  on  the  way,  and  hence  it  is 
that  manual  laborers  and  mechanical  artificers  of  all  sorts 
keepe  such  a chaunting  and  singing  in  their  shoppes — 
the  tailor  on  his  bulk — the  shoemaker  at  his  last — the 
mason  at  his  wall — the  ship-boy  at  his  oar  and  the  tiler 
on  the  house-top.”  It  was  in  such  a world  as  this  that 
Shakespeare  lived — where  everv  man  sang  at  his  trade. 
That  was  how  he  came  to  write  that  line  of  perfect  lyric 
beauty  which  he  gives  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
when  he  describes  the  commonwealth  of  bees, — “the  sing- 
ing masons  building  roofs  of  gold.” 

Comparing  notes  on  Dr.  John  Case’s  list,  our  experi- 
ences tallied  exactly  as  to  survivals  of  these  ancient 
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customs.  We  had  first-hand  knowledge  only  in  the  case 
of  the  thoroughly  unofficial  and  preferably  Italian  ship- 
boy  at  his  oar,  and  emphatically  the  shoemaker — or 
rather  the  cobbler.  We  were  perfectly  agreed  that  the 
surest  way  of  getting  even  a glimpse  of  the  old-time 
singing  toil  was  to  wear  out  the  soles  of  one’s  shoes. 
Buying  shoes  is  the  bleakest  of  duties.  The  best  shoe- 
shops  and  the  department  stores  do  not  encourage  their 
clerks  to  sing;  but  on  a quest  for  rubber  heels  or  hand- 
sewed  resoling,  one  invites  musical  adventure.  Cobblers, 
if  they  do  not  sing,  at  least  hum  at  their  last,  and  the’ 
smaller  the  village  they  live  in,  the  nearer  one  comes  to 
the  genuine  occupation  song. 

I once  lived  for  a time  in  a shoemakerless  community, 
and  walked  the  two  miles  to  the  nearest  village  with  a 
pair  of  shoes  in  a bag  slung  over  my  shoulder  to  be  re- 
soled. The  cobbler’s  shop  was  at  the  top  of  the  street. 
Nearly  one  whole  side  of  it  was  open  to  the  river.  The 
cobbler  was  young  and  sturdy.  He  sang  as  he  worked, 
and  two  very  old  men  who  sat  in  the  only  two  chairs  the 
room  afforded  were  droning  a thin  and  intermittent  ac- 
companiment to  his  song.  The  cobbler  looked  at  me  with 
obvious  distaste,  and  so  did  they ; but,  as  there  was  no- 
where for  me  to  sit,  he  nodded  at  them  with  an  air  of 
finality,  still  singing  under  his  breath.  They  reluctantly 
withdrew. 

The  cobbler  hummed  on,  looking  through  me,  and 
then  again,  around  me  at  the  river,  while  I loosened  the 
strings  of  the  bag  and  told  him  what  I wanted.  “All 
right.  Come  Friday,  he  said,  and  fell  to  humming 
again.  I asked  him  the  price.  “Forty,”  said  he,  with  a 
cheerful  and  determined  patience,  as  who  should  say: 
If  I must  answer  her  I must,  but  will  this  woman  never 
stop  asking  me  questions?”  As  I went  out  of  the  door, 
blindly  trusting  that  he  spoke  of  cents  and  not  dollars, 
the  two  white-bearded  worthies  I had  displaced  moved 
slowly  from  a neighboring  shop-window  ledge  and  went 
back  to  finish  the  song.  “Shiftless,  I fear,”  said  I to 
myself  with  virtuous  disapproval.  “It  will  be  forty 
cents  or  dollars ! — wasted.”  But  the  shoes  that  I car- 
ried home  on  Friday  had  been  resoled  as  I have  never 
had  shoes  repaired  before  or  since.  The  cobbler  had 
made  a fine  art  out  of  his  craft,  and  sometimes  I wonder 
whether  his  music  was  not  the  real  implement,  and  the 
awl  only  a concession  to  popular  opinion.  Possibly  he 
could  not  have  fulfilled  all  sixteenth  century  require- 
ments, but  he  was  well  on  the  way  to  it,  and  by  now  he 
may  have  completed  the  formidable  tale  of  accomplish- 
ments. 

In  Delaney’s  “History  of  the  Gentle  Craft,”  1598, 
there  is  a story  of  a shoemaker  who  stood  revealed  as  an 
impostor  because  he  could  “neither  sing,  sound  the  trum- 
pet, play  upon  the  flute,  nor  reckon  up  his  tools  in 
rhyme.”  Every  trade  had  its  own  especial  songs,  even  to 
the  beggars.  Walter  Besant  says,  in  his  “London  in  the 
Time  of  the  Tudors  : ‘ Anybody  played;  everybody  sang. 

• . . At  the  Restoration  it  was  still  the  custom  for  gen- 
tlemen to  play  and  sing,  but  not  for  the  tradespeople. 
The  furniture  of  rooms  included  several  pairs  of  virginals 
in  different  rooms,  besides  a pair  of  organs  in  the  chapel 
as  ‘an  instrument  musical  in  the  Chamber  of  Presence.’ 

• . . Even  in  the  cheaper  taverns,  the  viol  de  gamba 
was  kept  for  every  one  who  could  play.”  Even  the 
barber-shops  provided  as  a matter  of  course  a lute,  a 
cittern  and  a virginal,  to  help  waiting  customers  while 
away  the  time.  When  music  was  no  longer  encouraged 
among  the  tradespeople,  a more  artificial  attitude  toward 
music  began  to  appear.  Music,  as  an  art,  kept  on  more 
or  less  steadily  in  its  wonderful  development;  but  music 
as  a universal  solace  and  recreation  and  incentive  to  the 


sturdy  performance  of  homely  tasks  faded  out  of  the  lives 
of  the  common  people;  and  it  would  seem,  from  a com- 
parison of  the  glowingly  productive  Elizabethan  period 
with  the  one  immediately  following,  that  much  of  the 
joyous  and  therefore  dynamic  individual  initiative  faded 
with  it. 

The  most  refreshing  hours  of  our  research  were  spent 
in  the  simpler  time  when  all  the  world  learned  its  ballads 
of  the  milkmaids,  when  the  tinkers  made  as  many  catches 
as  kettles,  and  when  as  Taylor,  the  poet,  tells  us,  in  “The 
World  Runnes  on  Wheeles,”  “if  the  carman’s  horse  be 
melancholy  or  dull  with  hard  and  heavy  labor,  then  will 
he,  like  a kind  piper,  whistle  him  a fit  of  mirth  to  any 
tune  from  above  Eela  to  below  Gammoth.”  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  anywhere  in  the  world  today,  a piper  plays  to 
the  men  who  are  mending  the  streets,  or  carmen  whistle 
their  weary  horses’  favorite  tunes,  but  the  sheep  in  cer- 
tain lands  still  fare  as  happily  as  their  fourteenth  cen- 
tury  forbears,  of  whom  a writer  of  the  period  says:  “As 
sheepe  loveth  pipinge,  therefore  shepherdes  usyth  pipes 
when  they  walk  wyth  their  sheepe.” 

When  a certain  western  town  not  long  ago  was  briefly 
submerged  in  a tidal  wave  of  flies,  the  event  was  chron- 
icled merely  in  soberly  trudging  prose.  We  were  not 
moved  to  lift  our  voices  in  song.  If  a seventeenth  cen- 
tury citizen  of  almost  any  calling  had  happened  to  stay 
overnight  in  this  town  at  the  time  the  thing  occurred,  we 
should  inevitably  have  heard  a ballad  that  would  have 
matched  in  the  length  of  its  title  that  earlier  celebration 
of  a similar  event  called:  “Strange  and  true  Newes  of 
Flies  dropping  out  of  a Cloud  upon  the  Towne  of 
Bodnam  in  Cornwall,  to  the  tune  of  Chevy  Chase.  Print- 
ed in  the  Year  of  Miracles,  1617.  King’s  Pamphlet  5.” 
Perhaps  our  less  widely  diffused  impulse  toward  musical 
expression  of  local  events  has  its  minor  compensations. 

We  might  do  worse,  however,  than  to  borrow  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  seventeenth  century  harvest 
festivals.  Then  the  last  load  of  corn  was  brought  home 
in  the  rejoicing  cart,  and  according  to  Stevenson’s 
Twelve  Months,  1661,  “The  pipes  and  the  tabour  arc 
now  busily  set  a-worke,  and  the  lad  and  the  lass  will 
have  no  lead  on  their  heels.  . . . Oh,  ’tis  the  merry 
time  wherein  honest  neighbors  make  good  cheer  and  God 
is  glorified  in  his  blessings  in  the  earth.”  It  seems  a 
state  of  things  and  an  attitude  of  mind  worth  thinking 
over. 

How  they  did  simplify  the  servant  problem,”  sighed 
my  friend  feebly  on  the  morning  when  she  had  paid  un- 
availing visits  to  five  different  agencies.  “What  does 
make  us  think  were  so  democratic,  anyway?”  she  com- 
plained. Do  we  ask  the  house  parlormaid  or  the  cook 
or  the  knife-and-boot  boy  into  the  drawing-room  to  lend 
a voice  in  our  Christmas  carols  or  our  May  madrigals? 
We  do  not!  Isn’t  it  Pepys  who  writes  with  so  much 
satisfaction  of  the  charmingly  capable  way  his  wife’s 
new  maid  lends  a hand,  or  a voice,  I ve  forgotten  which— 
when  they  are  inclined  for  music?  TV e feel  rather  an- 
noyed if  they  even  sing  in  the  kitchen!  Do  we  look 
forward  to  hearing  our  furnace  man  play  the  flute?  Not 
at  all.  In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  they  managed  things 
much  better.  There  was  the  City  of  London  cheerfully 
turning  itself  into  an  employment  agency  and  crying  up 
the  musical  efficiency  of  the  Bridewell  and  Christ’s  Hos- 
pital boys  because  no  one  would  take  the  gift  of  an  un- 
musical boy  in  any  capacity  whatsoever. 

“At  my  last  agency,  the  desk-lady  kept  me  severely 
in  my  place.  She  knew  of  a paragon  of  a cook,  and 
recited  all  her  gifts  and  virtues,  but  evidently  thought 
she  was  not  for  such  as  I.  I wish  I had  thought  to 
interrupt  her  when  she  was  growing  lyric  over  this  para- 
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gon’s  fish-sauce,  and  say:  ‘Yes,  yes,  she  seems  to  meet 
my  requirements  as  cook  very  nicely,  but  tell  me,  can 
she  play  the  cittern?’  Only  I suppose  she  would  have 
crossed  me  off  her  list  with  ‘mentally  unsound’  against 
my  name.” 

At  this  juncture  her  husband  came  to  fetch  her  home. 
His  voice  was  full  of  gloom.  He  had  been  in  to  have  his 
hair  cut,  and  his  favorite  barber  had  kept  him  waiting. 
“Why  didn’t  you  while  away  your  time  with  the  bass 
viol  or  the  lute?”  inquired  his  wife,  much  cheered  by  his 
solemnity.  “Of  course  all  right-minded  barber-shojas 
have  those,  at  least.” 

He  looked  at  her  forbearingly.  “More  early  Eng- 
land,” he  sighed.  “ You  are  responsible  for  this,”  he 
said,  turning  upon  me.  “We’ll  stay  to  dinner,  thank  you. 
I cook  it  most  of  the  time  since  you  two  have  been  making 
your  miserable  scrapbooks.  I don’t  dare  trust  her  to 
cook  a twentieth-century  dinner  when  she  is  babbling 
of  citterns  and  virginals.  She  would  probably  give  me 
a pasty  of  boars’  feet  and  larks’  tongues,  a milk  soup 
flavored  unthinkably  witli  rose-water,  a conserve  sea- 
soned with  powdered  ivory  or  coral,  topping  off  with  a 
Quaking  Pudding.” 

“You’ve  been  reading  my  sixteenth  century  recipes,” 
she  said,  “and  a nice  hodge-podge  you’ve  made  of  them!” 

He  ignored  this.  “Anyway,  we’ll  stay  to  dinner, 
thank  you  very  much,”  he  said  firmly.  “If  you  will  set 
her  off  like  this,  you  must  pay  the  piper.” 

“That’s  exactly  what  she  thinks  we  all  ought  to  be 
doing,”  said  his  wife.  At  dinner  we  explained  how  the 
movement  for  good  roads  would  progress  by  leaps  and 
bounds  if  we  only  employed  enough  pipers. 

“Splendid  idea,”  said  he,  “except  that  so  much  of  the 
time  he’d  be  playing  to  the  steam-roller.  And  all  of  the 
time  he’d  have  to  be  a brass  band  unless  he  played  out 
in  the  fields  where  there  aren’t  any  roads  to  mend. 
There’s  so  much  piping  going  on  nowadays,  you  see.  The 
trains  pipe,  and  the  steamboats  and  the  factories  and  the 
private  automobiles  and  the  motor-vans  and  the  fire- 
chief’s  car, — every  man  Jack  of  ’em  playing  his  own  tune 
regardless  of  the  rest.  Your  piper  would  stop  his  ears 
and  take  the  first  express  back  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
Though  I did  read  the  other  day  where  your  idea  was 
tried  out  in  the  eighteenth  century, — saw  it  in  London 


Opinion.  It  was  the  Adams  brothers,  when  they  built 
the  Adelphi, — Greek  for — 

“Brothers,”  interrupted  Ins  wife.  “Don’t  try  to 
educate  us — it  s quite  hopeless.  I’m  sorry — it  was  rude 
of  me — go  on.” 

“Being  Scotch,  they  wanted  to  employ  Scotch  work- 
men. But  when  they’d  brought  ’em  there,  they  were  so 
mortal  slow  that  the  brothers  figured  out  that  it  would 
take  a century  or  two  to  finish  the  Terrace.  So  they 
engaged  some  pipers  to  cheer  ’em  up  a bit.  It  did,  all 
right.  The  workmen  hit  a pace  nobody  could  ever  speed 
’em  up  to  before  or  since.  But  one  day  a tipsy  piper  let 
it  out  that  they  had  been  bribed  to  play  double-quick. 
The  Highland  spirit  was  outraged.  They  had  been 
lured  into  positively  squandering  the  energy  they  were 
laying  up  for  a rainy  day.  In  two  shakes  of  a lamb’s 
tail  they  were  ‘over  the  border  and  awa’  ’ — and  they 
never  came  back  again. 

“It  might  be  the  same  way  with  your  road-menders, 
millhands  or  seamstresses ; it  would  be  all  the  same  thing. 
The  piper  would  some  day  play  the  wrong  national  air, 
or  start  up  skirling  the  pipes  when  they  felt  like  musing 
amid  the  accustomed  quiet  of  our  city  streets.  Yes,  I 
know  you  mean  the  bagless  pipes,  but  what  difference 
does  it  make?  A few  bags  more  or  less  don’t  invalidate 
your  symbol.  What  I mean  is  that  we  can’t  impose 
music  figuratively  or  literally  on  any  class  or  group  of 
people  today.  All  of  us  have  to  find  our  own  way  to 
whatever  is  recreative  music  to  us,  here  and  now.  We’re 
just  beginning  to  have  a little  more  time  to  think  about 
it.  It’s  only  yesterday  that  we  were  pioneers  building 
our  cabins  with  war-whoops  to  cheer  us  on,  not  pipers. 
Give  us  a chance.  We’ve  been  spelling  industry  with 
such  enormous  capitals  that  there  wasn’t  enough  ink  left 
to  write  music  into  our  national  prospectus  even  in  the 
smallest  letters.  But  we’re  just  beginning  to  find  out 
that  there’s  more  than  one  kind  of  starvation.  We  need 
music,  and  we’re  going  to  find  it  and  make  it  and  live 
with  it.  Only  the  twentieth  century  lias  to  do  its  own 
piping  in  its  own  way.  We’re  getting  hold  of  it  already, 
— and  don’t  worry  about  your  gentlemen’s  wages,  either. 
We  may  make  a good  many  blunders,  but  we’re  jolly  well 
paying  the  piper  as  we  go  along.” 

Grace  Hodsdon  Boutelle. 


FOR  US,  THE  LIVING 

AMELIA  JOSEPHINE  BURR 


^hep  look  upon  us  fhrough  fhe  mystic  door— 

TTiose  who  ha\>e  passed,  fhose  Who  shall  come  to  birth — 
Waiting  for  us,  fhe  lining,  to  restore 
Beauty?  and  fruitfulness  to  ravaged  earth. 

Where  fhere  Were  trees,  fhere  must  be  trees  again, 
Sweet  servants  of  fhe  soil’s  imperious  needs, 

Because  fhe  spring  must  not  return  in  Vain 
Nor  autumn’s  bountp  Waste  itself  in  Weeds. 

Where  fhere  Was  hope,  fhere  must  again  be  hope, 
Immortal  beauty)  shining  fhrough  fhe  scars, 

Because  hoWeVer  men  map  fall  and  grope 


GTep  must  not  lose  fhe  everlasting  stars. 

It  Were  a vDork  for  angels  to  reVive 
Hhe  orchard’s  fragrant  ecstasp  of  floWers, 
To  bid  fhe  murdered  forest  Wake  aliVe — 

A Work  for  angels — and  God  makes  it  ours; 
A still  diViner  labor  to  reflower 
Ohe  spirit’s  orchards  after  hate’s  red  blight, 
And  He,  fhe  Lord  of  Life,  who  understands 
All  fhings,  has  laid  it  in  our  faltering  hands. 
O Will  of  God,  upon  our  hands  be  poWer! 
O LoVe  of  God,  Within  our  hearts  be  light! 
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THE  WHISTLING  LAD 

I. 

“Ay,  come  in,  Mr.  Morrow — 
come  in  and  sit  you  down,” 
said  Tobias  Booker.  “ ’Tis 
grand  weather  for  the  time  o’ 
year.  I like  a snap  o’  frost  in 
March  above  everything.  You 
take  yon  chair,  and  draw  close  to  the  hearth.  By  jowks, 
how  the  fire  does  but  burn,  red  and  clear  as  man  could 
wish  for!  Light  up,  my  lad;  here’s  bacca.  I’ll  hot  you 
a pint  o’  beer,  with  an  egg  and  some  spices  in  it;  there’s 
naught  better  nay,  nor  as  good — for  making  chaps  talk 
easv-like.” 

Tobias  was  a lean  old  man,  clean-shaven  save  for  a 
white  fringe  under  the  chin.  His  head  was  covered 
luxuriantly  with  iron-gray  curls,  soft  as  pure  silk.  He 
was  inordinately  proud  of  his  hair,  whose  ends  covered 
with  delicate  spirals  the  back  of  his  collar.  The  visitor, 
who  wore  a policeman’s  uniform,  presented  a marked 
contrast;  he  was  fat,  fair,  and  forty,  with  fine  white 
teeth,  pendulous  cheeks,  and  small,  gray  eyes.  He  had 
an  air  of  well-being  and  content;  the  dullest  reader  of 
character  must  have  divined  that  he  was  in  high  good 
humor. 

As  Tobias  pottered  to  and  fro,  preparing  the  warm 
and  comforting  draught.  Constable  Morrow  looked  ex- 
pectantly from  one  to  another  of  the  three  doors  that 
opened  into  the  great  house-place.  It  was  only  when 
the  old  man  began  to  grate  the  ginger  that  he  inquired 
concerning  Emma’s  whereabouts. 

Isn  t missy  in?”  he  said  slowly.  “I  made  certain 
as  I should  see  her  this  night.” 

Tobias  set  the  cone-shaped  aleheater  in  the  midst  of 
the  fire. 

bit  chy,  as  lasses  will  be,”  he  replied,  laughing 
clnrpily.  “You  can’t  expect  ’em  to  be  otherwise.  Why, 
when  I started  courting  my  wife  I was  about  your  age  • 
when  I began,  I used  to  think  her  as  wild  as  a bird. 

I d to  coax,  so  to  speak,  a good  while  afore  she’d  come 
to  my  hand.  Eh,  bless  her,  she  were  a good  one — that 
attentive!  Why,  Mr.  Morrow,  if  she’d  been  a black 
slave  she  couldn’t  have  looked  after  me  better.  ’Tis  all 
a question  o training;  once  you’re  sure  o’  ’em,  start  as 
you  mean  to  go  on.  For  over  thirty  year  she  waited  on 
me  hand  and  foot.” 

“That’s  as  good  wives  should  do,”  said  the  constable 
heartily.  Will  Emma  be  so  minded,  think  ye?” 

I or  sure,  said  Tobias.  “She  seed  how  her  mother 
did,  and  she’ll  follow  the  same  track.  Eh,  it  makes 
peace  in  a house,  that  it  does.  Why,  of  a winter’s  day 
my  missus  were  wont  to  e’en  go  as  far  as  warm  the  towel 
for  me  to  dry  my  face  on !” 

“ ’Tis  a grand  picture,”  said  Morrow.  “It  does  my 
iieart  good  to  think  of ’t.  Why,  mercy  me ! if  there  aren’t 
a bird  singing  out  yonder ! Listen  to  it,  Mr.  Booker.  I 
dare  bet  aught  ’tis  a blackbird  or  a thrush.  Early  in  the 
year,  there’s  no  gainsaying  it.” 

The  old  man  lifted  the  can  from  the  fire  and  poured 
its  contents  into  a blue-striped  mug,  which  he  placed  on 
t ie  fiob.  Then,  with  his  bland  expression  giving  place  to 
one  mildly  ferocious,  lie  opened  the  door  and  passed  out 
to  the  little  farmyard.  A strapping  lad  with  a merry 


face  stood  beside  the  gate ; at  sight  of  Tobias  he  touched 
his  forehead. 

I thought  I d come  up  and  have  a talk  with  you,  if 
you  11  let  me,  said  lie.  “There’s  something  very  par- 
ticular I want  to  ask  you  about.” 

Tobias  shook  his  head. 

Tain’t  any  use,”  he  replied  coldly — “ ’tain’t  the 
least  bit  o’  use  in  the  world.  We’re  neighbors,  and  I 
don’t  hold  with  quarreling,  William  Key,  but  I could  say 
something  if  I wanted.  I’ll  trouble  you  none  to  come 
again  in  this  fashion  anywise,  until  I give  you  leave.” 
The  young  fellow’s  eyebrows  rose. 

“Why,  surely,  Mr.  Booker — ” he  began. 

Least  s said  s soonest  mended,”  observed  the  gaffer. 
I know  why  you  come  and  what  you’re  after.  But  you’d 
better  understand  as  ’tis  no  manner  o’  use.  So  prithee 
stop  this  game  o’  whistlin’  for  Emma.  ’Tain’t  seemly, 
that  s what  I think;  but  I’ll  say  naught,  as  I’ve  told  you 
only — stop  it !” 

William’s  bright  face  was  clouded. 

“Well,  Mr.  Booker,”  lie  said,  “if  ’tis  your  wish  I’m 
bound  to  respect  it ; but — but  when  you  were  my  age 
didn’t  you  ever  whistle  for  the  lass  you  loved  to" come 
out?” 

“Never!”  cried  Booker  indignantly.  “I  never 
whistled  for  a wench  in  my  life.  ’Tis  only  common  folk 
as  creeps  about  whistling.  Emma’ll  none  see  you,  so 
that’s  flat.  She’s  not  at  home,  but  she  wouldn’t  if  she 
were.  Now  happen  you’ll  excuse  me;  there’s  company 
indoors,  and  I can’t  waste  time  wi’  you.  If  you  needs 
must  whistle,  William,  go  and  whistle  elsewhere!” 

He  re-entered  the  house  and  closed  the  door. 

I m getting  hard  o’  hearing,”  he  said.  “I  may  as 
well  own  I don’t  hear  any  bird  at  all.  Help  yourself  to 
the  drink,  Mr.  Morrow.  I’ll  be  vexed  if  you  don’t 
fancy  it.” 

The  policeman  sipped,  then  screwed  his  lips  together 
in  token  of  appreciation.  His  host  sat  in  the  opposite 
chair,  and  lighted  a well-colored  clay  witli  a dried  hem- 
lock stalk.  Neither  spoke  for  five  minutes,  then  the 
younger  man  moved  and  slapped  his  knee. 

“ ’Tis  good  as  living  man  could  hope  for,”  he  said. 
“Does — does  Emma  know  how  to  make  it?” 

“She  does  that,”  replied  Tobias;  “and  I always  hold 
as  ’tis  best  when  she  gets  it  ready.  Men  folk  can’t  whip 
eggs  as  light  as  women  can.” 

She’s  a model  o’  a daughter,”  remarked  the  police- 
man sagely,  “and  I’m  sure  she’ll  be  the  same  as  a wife. 

I ve  thought  about  her  ever  since  I saw  her  first — twelve- 
month  come  Easter,  when  I was  moved  hither  from 
Matlock.  Says  I straight  off:  ‘Yon’s  the  mate  for  me. 
Pretty  as  you  need  look  for.  We’ll  make  a grand 
couple.’  ” 

Tobias  was  in  too  good  spirits  to  display  any  sur- 
prise because  of  the  man’s  egotism.  “Like  will  to  like,” 
he  said  feebly.  “I’m  not  a vain  man  myself — though 
I m quite  aware  there’s  worse  nor  me  to  be  seen — and 
Emma  hasn  t a spark  o’  vanity.  All  the  same,  I do  hold 
as  she’s  one  of  the  best-looking  lasses  as  I’ve  ever  seen. 
And  good — good  as  guinea  gold.” 

“Just  right  for  a fine  man,”  said  Morrow.  “Well, 
and  so  tis  settled,  Mr.  Booker.  Tomorrow  night  I’ll 
come  up,  and  though  ’tis  your  own  house.  I’ll  ask  leave 
to  sit  alone  with  Emma  a bit — ” i 

“There’ll  be  a fire  in  the  parlor,”  said  Tobias,  “and 
you  can  talk  as  private  as  you  will.  I’ll  see  Emma  meets 
you  kindly — you  may  be  sure  o’  that.” 

“Why,”  said  Morrow,  “I  don’t  think  you  need  to 
urge  much.  I’m  offering  her  more  nor  any  one  else  about 
here  could  do.  There  aren’t  many,  though  I sav  it  as 
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shouldn’t,  as  handsome  as  myself.  And  no  need  to  stop 
in  the  1 orce  a day  longer,  since  I’ve  gotten  two  thousand 
pound  to  my  credit  in  Calton  Bank.” 

“ Twas  a rare  piece  o’  fortune,  your  uncle  in  Canada 
dying,”  remarked  Tobias.  ‘‘One  sometimes  reads  about 
such  cases,  but  doesn’t  often  meet  one  in  real  life.  I 
reckon  you’ll  retire?” 

“I  shall — there’s  no  mistake  about  that,”  said  the 
policeman  gleefully.  “What  with  the  property  I’ve 
bought  and  the  interest  too,  I’ve  nearly  four  pound  a 
week.  And  I reckon — I reckon,  Mr.  Booker,  as  you’ll 
leave  Emma  a nice  bit  when  you  get  marching  orders? 
Could  you  give  me  a notion  of  how  much?” 

Tobias  frowned.  He  had  no  intention  of  retiring  to 
a better  world  for  at  least  another  thirty  years. 

“That’s  telling,”  he  said,  with  a forced  laugh.  “In 
course,  Emma,  being  my  only  child,  ’ll  get  all  there  is. 
Sup  up,  lad,  sup  up,  and  I’ll  make  thee  more.” 

The  policeman,  however,  declined  further  refresh- 
ment, and  rose  to  depart.  He  shook  hands  warmly  with 
Tobias,  repeated  that  he  would  come  up  for  an  hour  on 
the  following  evening,  then  left  the  house.  Instead  of 
taking  the  road  to  the  village,  he  strolled  along  the  sandy 
hillside  road,  in  the  romantic  hope  of  meeting  the  re- 
turning Emma. 

II 

Tobias’  sister-in-law, . Selina  Wain,  an  elderly  spin- 
ster known  to  all  the  countryside  as  “Aunt  Selly,”  lived 
in  a small  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  road.  The  place 
was  her  own  property,  and  her  days  were  spent  in  keep- 
ing up  its  high  reputation  as  the  daintiest  and  best- 
ordered  spot  in  the  whole  of  Peakland.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  spring  had  not  yet  come,  the  grass  of  the  fore- 
court was  brightly  green,  and  the  beds  with  scalloped 
edges  were  full  of  the  spears  of  daffodils.  The  latticed 
windows  of  the  front  gleamed  so  brightly  that  the  snowy 
netted  curtains  were  not  visible.  O’  nights  Selina’s  lamp- 
light glowed  through  blinds  of  richest  red. 

Emma  had  come  down  after  tea,  and  had  found  the 
old  lady  rug-making.  She  was  a great  favorite  of  her 
aunt’s,  who  was  wont  to  say  that  if  the  girl  had  been 
living  forty  years  ago  folk  would  have  taken  ’em  for  twin 
sisters.  To  prove  this  she  always  took  from  the  mantel- 
shelf a formal  daguerreotype  of  herself  in  youth,  which 
depicted  a clumsy,  round-shouldered  maiden,  wearing  a 
tight  bodice  and  a huge  crinoline.  The  resemblance  was 
apparent  only  to  herself,  Emma  being  tall  and  slender, 
with  a face  of  charming  oval  shape. 

Aunt  Selly  put  aside  her  work,  and  made  the  girl  sit 
near  her  on  the  oaken  settle.  She  removed  her  heavy 
spectacles,  polished  the  glasses  with  a corner  of  her 
checked  apron;  then,  after  a careful  inspection  of  the 
fresh,  young  face,  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

“You’re  looking  bothered,  Emma,  that  you  are!”  she 
sighed.  “Eh,  but  you  do  put  me  in  mind  o’  a sister  o’ 
mine  who  died  about  your  age.  Her  color  was  like  to 
yours — a lovely  soft  pink — and  her  eyes  were  that  mel- 
ancholy, same  as  yours  looked  when  you  came  in.” 

“Oh,  I’m  all  right  as  far  as  health  goes,  aimt  dear,” 
said  Emma.  “I  don’t  feel  like  dying — ” 

“No  more  did  my  sister  Maria,”  interrupted  the  aunt. 
“I’m  sure  as  I do  hope  and  pray  as  you’ll  have  strength. 
Why,  my  dear,  whatever  would  become  o’  me  if  I hadn’t 
you  to  come  and  see  me?  You’re  the  onlv  one  o’  my 
kin  left.” 

“You  needn’t  fear  losing  me,”  said  Emma  gravely. 
“I’ll  own  that  I’m  a hit  worried,  same  as  any  one’d  be 
in  my  place,  but  ’tain’t  about  my  health.  Only — only  I 
do  feel  as  I didn’t  ought  to  bother  you.” 

‘A  ou’d  bother  me  if  you  didn’t  bother  me,”  said 


Aunt  Selly,  taking  her  hand  and  pressing  it  gently. 

Now,  my  dear,  do  you  tell  me.  I wouldn’t  have  thought 
as  you  d a trouble  in  your  life.  If  ’tis  aught  your  old 
aunt  can  set  right,  be  sure  she  will.” 

Emma  bent  forward  and  kissed  the  spinster’s  soft 
cheek. 

‘I’ve  often  thought  as  I’d  like  to  speak  before,”  she 
murmured,  “but  I wasn’t  sure— I didn’t  know  I felt  for 
him  as  I did.  I reckoned  it  naught  more  than  trifling.” 
“Bless  us  all!”  ejaculated  Miss  Wain.  “You’re  not 
agoing  to  tell  me  you’re  in  love !” 

The  girl’s  beautiful  color  deepened;  her  eyes  turned 
away  from  her  kinswoman’s  inquiring  gaze. 

“There’s  no  call  for  me  to  hide  it,”  she  said.  “Noth- 
ing in  the  world’ll  alter  me ; I shall  feel  toward  him  the 
same  all  the  days  o’  my  life.” 

“That’s  what  all  young  folk  think,”  observed  the 
aunt,  not  unkindly.  “Well,  you  know  best,  I reckon,  but 
he’s  hardly  the  chap  I should  have  chosen  for  you.  When 
your  father  called  in  and  told  me  I said  to  him  as  ’twas 
quite  out  o’  the  question,  for  I was  certain  sure  as  you’d 
no  fancy  for  him — ” 

“Father  called  in?”  repeated  Emma.  “Why,  I didn’t 
know.” 

“Eh,  dear;  I have  let  my  tongue  run  on.  He  asked 
me  to  say  naught  to  anybody,  and  I suppose  he  meant 
you.  He  was  a bit  vexed  when  I started  alaughing,  but 
really  I couldn’t  help  it.  Why,  the  policeman’s  old 
enough  to  be  your  father !” 

“The  policeman !”  cried  Emma,  sitting  upright. 

“Ay,  lie’s  a great,  heavy  lump  o’  a man,  and  dull  as 
ditch-water,  for  all  his  money ! Of  course,  if  you’ve 
made  up  your  mind  to  wed  him,  why,  I’ll  try  to  say 
naught,  but  ’twill  be  a strain  on  my  tongue.” 

“The  policeman!”  said  Emma.  “Nay,  I can’t  make 
you  out.  The  policeman’s  no  more  to  me  nor  any  other 
man.” 

Aunt  Selly  gave  a sigh  of  relief. 

“Then  you  don’t  fancy  him?  Well,  I must  say  as 
I’m  relieved.  Your  father — lie’s  a feather-brained  fel- 
low is  Tobias,  for  all  he’s  my  brother-in-law — your  father 
said  as  Morrow’s  in  love  with  you.” 

“I’ve  ne’er  given  a thought  to  him  in  that  way,” 
replied  Emma  solemnly.  “ ’Tisn’t  him  as  I mean  at  all.” 
“Then,  for  goodness’  sake,  who  is’t?”  her  aunt  in- 
quired eagerly.  “Come,  my  dear,  I’ve  gotten  my  suspi- 
cions, but  you’ll  have  to  put  it  in  plain  words.  I ne’er 
could  abide  to  be  kept  waiting.” 

“I’ve  naught  to  hide,”  said  Emma.  “ ’Tis  William 
Key,  for  sure.” 

The  old  woman  clapped  her  hands  together. 

“I’ve  known  it  all  the  time,”  she  exclaimed;  “and  as 
I’ve  seed  William  grow  up  from  a baby  I haven’t  a word 
to  say  against  him.  A proper,  upstanding  lad  as  e’er 
was.  But,  oh  dear,  William’s  as  poor  as  poor  can  be.” 
“He’s  not  like  to  be  always  poor,”  returned  Emma. 

“ ’Twas  his  poor  father  as  raised  the  money  on  their 
land.  William  works  harder  nor  any  lad  in  the  country.” 
“He  does  so,”  agreed  the  other.  “All  the  same,  I 
jealous  as  your  father’ll  not  hear  o’  him  for  son-in-law. 
You  see,  my  dear,  he’s  one  of  the  old-fashioned  sort  as 
holds  that  money  must  go  to  money.  And  what  with  the 
fortune  he’ll  leave  you — ay,  and  what  you’ll  have  o’  mine 
— you’ll  be  quite  comfortably  off.” 

“All  the  more  reason  I should  marry  William,”  said 
Emma.  “But  if  I weren’t  going  to  heir  a penny  I’d 
choose  him  just  the  same.  Why,  aunt,  you  must  know 
how  I feel !” 

An  unaccustomed  moisture  came  to  Miss  Selina’s  eyes. 
“Happen  I do,”  she  said  softlv,  “but — but  ’twas  such 
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a long  while  ago.  A fine  lad,  too,  he  was — hot-headed 
as  youths  will  be.  We  quarreled  about  some  soft  trifle, 
and  he  went  away.  Next  I heard  was  he’d  got  wed  to  a 
wench  in  Yorkshire.” 

As  she  passed  her  handkerchief  to  her  cheeks  a sharp 
knock  sounded  on  the  door.  Emma  lifted  the  latch,  and 
saw  standing  outside  a red-faced,  middle-aged  woman, 
who  wore  a fine  hat,  with  fine  black  ostrich  feathers,  and 
a long  cloak  of  imitation  fur. 

“Can  you  tell  me  the  road  to  Tobias  Booker’s?”  she 
said.  “There’s  somebody  up  there  as  I must  see.” 

Aunt  Selly  had  risen  and  approached  the  door. 

“Go  straight  up  the  hill,”  she  directed.  “You  can’t 
miss  the  spot — ’tis  just  where  the  road  turns  to  the 
moor.” 

The  stranger  muttered  a word  of  thanks,  then  with- 
drew, leaving  the  others  wondering  concerning  her  iden- 
tity. 

“A  queer  thing,”  said  the  aunt.  “Looked  to  me  as  if 
she  was  in  a hot  temper.  I’m  glad  as  I stopped  you 
telling  her  as  you’re  Tobias’  daughter.  Nay,  'tis  a riddle. 
I do  wonder  what  she’s  after?” 

A few  minutes  later  Emma,  hearing  a soft  whistle, 
blushed  more  vividly  than  ever.  “Aunt,”  she  whispered, 
“I  do  believe  as  William’s  found  out  I’m  here.” 

“Then  let  him  in,  my  dear,  let  him  in,”  said  Aunt 
Selly.  “If  he’s  not  welcome  at  your  father’s,  he  shan’t 
say  as  he  isn’t  welcome  wi’  me !” 

Ill 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  Aunt  Selly,  who,  despite 
her  years,  still  preserved  a fondness  for  young  romance, 
proposed  that  they  should  all  walk  up  together  to  Emma’s 
home.  She  declared  valiantly  that  the  old  man  should 
have  a “piece  of  her  mind,”  and  that  she  would  do  her 
best  to  bring  him  to  her  way  of  thinking, 

“I’m  not  saying  as  Tobias  isn’t  pig-headed,”  she 
added,  “a  bit  overbearing,  too,  at  times — at  least  he  used 
to  be  so  with  your  poor  mother, — but  I will  give  him  the 
credit  of  understanding  when  he’s  lost  the  game.  Come, 
let  s start.  I reckon  the  policeman  will  have  gone  by 
this  time.  If  he  hasn’t,  ’twill  be  all  the  same.” 

So  when  she  had  donned  her  Paisley  shawl  and  quaint 
straw  bonnet  they  all  started  to  ascend  the  hill.  After 
the  first  few  fields  had  been  passed  they  heard  the  sound 
of  excited  voices,  and  the  spinster,  who  was  of  a very 
inquisitive  nature,  insisted  upon  pausing,  so  that  if  pos- 
sible they  might  learn  something  of  import.  But  the 
couple  in  front,  who  had  been  standing  beside  a gate- 
way, moved  on,  not,  however,  before  they  had  overheard 
the  words,  “There’s  a promise  and  kisses  in  every  letter, 
there  is,”  and  also,  “Lawyer  Jenkins  says  as  he’ll  get  a 
thousand  pounds  for  me  if  I go  on  with  it.”  Then  lamen- 
tations followed  in  the  same  high-pitched  accents. 

“Why,”  whispered  Aunt  Selly,  “whoe’er  can  it  be? 
Seems  like  to  some  one  threatening  a breach  o’  promise. 

I m all  baffled.  I do  hate  things  as  I can’t  understand. 
I’d  give  aught  to  know  who  ’tis.  See,  they’re  going  back 
up  the  hill.” 

Emma  and  William,  however,  showed  no  inclination 
to  eavesdrop,  and  since  the  spinster  was  short  of  breath 
the  others  were  soon  out  of  hearing  distance.  Emma 
suggested  that  they  should  take  a short  cut  through  the 
fields,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  they  had  reached  the 
house,  where  they  found  Tobias  sitting  beside  the  fire,  his 
face  lighted  with  a smile  of  serene  content. 

I’ve  brought  William  Key  with  some  good  news,” 
said  the  old  woman.  “Come  you  to  the  fire,  William  lad ; 
there,  sit  you  down  and  let  my  brother-in-law  have  a 
good  look  at  you.” 


Although  Tobias  raised  his  bushy  eyebrows  and  dis- 
played no  intention  to  second  her  invitation,  William 
took  the  chair  which  the  policeman  had  occupied.  The 
lad  was  somewhat  nervous ; he  twisted  his  cap  between 
finger  and  thumb. 

“I’ve  brought  you  some  fine  news,  Tobias,”  continued 
the  old  woman  calmly.  “I’m  sure  as  you’ll  be  pleased 
to  know  as  William  and  Emma  are  set  upon  getting  wed.” 
Tobias  was  silent  for  a full  minute,  his  countenance 
expressing  utter  blankness.  Twice  his  mouth  opened  as 
though  he  would  speak,  but  no  words  came. 

“It’s  taken  you  aback,  as  I can  see,”  said  Aunt  Selly. 
“In  course  you  don’t  want  to  lose  Emma  yet,  her  being 
only  twenty,  but  ’tis  in  nature  for  young  birds  to  leave 
the  nest.  I don’t  know  all  their  plans  yet,  but  like  as  not 
they’ll  settle  somewhere  close  by,  so  as  Emma  can  pop 
in  every  day.” 

The  old  man  pressed  his  hands  on  the  wooden  arms 
of  his  chair  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

“I  do  wish,  Selina,  as  you’d  attend  to  your  own  busi- 
ness ’stead  of  mine,”  he  said.  “I’m  sure  you  mean  well, 
but  your  interference  is  no  manner  o’  use.” 

“ ’Tis  my  business,”  interrupted  Aunt  Selly  warmly. 
“Emma’s  nearest  to  me  in  all  the  world,  and  I’ve  a right 
to  speak.  I’m  not  agoing  to  have  that  great,  fat,  lumber- 
ing policeman  for  a nephew,  and  that’s  short!” 

Tobias  waved  his  hand  deprecatingly. 

“Mr.  Morrow’s  a handsome  chap,  that  he  is ! And 
money,  too — enough  to  live  like  a gentleman  all  his  days.” 
“Tastes  differ  as  to  looks,”  returned  Aunt  Selly  wise- 
ly. “He  may  please  some, — no  doubt  he  does, — but  he 
doesn’t  come  within  a hundred  miles  o’  William  there.” 
The  lad  blushed  warmly. 

“Nay,”  he  exclaimed,  “I  ne’er  heard  such!” 

Emma,  all  smiles,  silenced  him  by  pressing  a hand  on 
his  shoulder. 

“I’ve  promised  Mr.  Morrow,”  said  Tobias  feebly, 
“and  I’m  not  one  as  goes  back  on  his  word.  ’Tis  as 
good  as  if  Emma  had  got  his  ring  on  her  finger.” 

A peremptory  knock  sounded  upon  the  door,  then  the 
latch  was  raised  and  the  woman  who  had  called  at  the 
cottage  entered.  She  was  redder  in  the  face,  and  her 
big  black  eyes  were  lighted  with  a warlike  fire. 

“Deary  me!”  ejaculated  Aunt  Selly.  “Some  folk 
have  queer  manners.” 

“Ay,  a fine  thing!”  cried  the  newcomer.  “You  may 
well  look  ashamed !”  Her  breath  came  quickly,  partly 
with  excitement,  partly  with  the  exertion  of  climbing  the 
hill.  “I  never  did  hear  tell  of  such  a dirty  trick.” 

Tobias,  who  was  little  used  to  emotional  vagaries,  his 
household  having  always  consisted  of  tranquil  and  kindly 
folk,  stared  so  stupidly  that  Aunt  Selly  laughed  out- 
right. 

“If  you  won’t  ask  her  her  business,  I will,”  she  said. 
“Come,  missus,  what’s  the  matter?  Anybody’d  think 
you’d  gone  off  your  head  outright.” 

“It’s  her  I’ve  come  to  see,”  said  the  woman,  advancing 
toward  the  shrinking  Emma.  “I’d  like  to  thump  her  for 
her  sneaking  ways.  To  go  and  try  to  steal  my  sweet- 
heart’s affection  from  me ! Sly  little  cat,  that’s  what  she 
is ! I reckon  ’twas  his  money  she  wanted.” 

William  rose  and  stood  in  front  of  Emma. 

“Put  it  plain,”  he  said,  “put  it  plain.  We’re  not 
good  at  riddles  here.” 

“Plain-riddles !”  she  gasped.  “Why,  Thomas  Mor- 
row’s been  courting  me  for  five  years,  and  ne’er  a word 
across  between  us.  But  I’ve  noticed  a change  in  his 
letters  since  he  got  his  fortune,  and — and  a few  days  ago 
he  wrote  saying  as  he  loved  another  and  she  loved  him, 
and,  though  I mustn’t  grieve,  all  was  over  between  us. 
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And  me  spending  money  all  the  while  in  getting  clothes 
and  linen  and  things.  But  I’ve  set  him  right;  you  may 
make  up  your  mind  not  to  have  him  up  here  again.  Told 
him  I’d  breach  him  as  sure  as  there’s  a heaven  above  us ! 
And  you  needn’t  think  about  him  any  more;  me  and 
him’s  going  to  be  married  on  Wednesday.” 

Suddenly  Aunt  Selly  laughed  again,  with  a vigor 
strange  in  a woman  of  her  years.  She  had  caught  sight 
of  the  policeman’s  frightened  face  pressed  close  to  the 
window. 

“Well,  I’m  sure!”  she  cried.  “Nay  woman,  if  you 
think  as  my  niece  would  have  taken  yon  chap  you  re 
sadly  mistaken.  You’re  more  nor  welcome  to  him.  Why, 
Emma’s  engaged  to  this  young  man  here.” 

The  stranger  stared,  muttered  something  incoherent, 
and  then  went  to  the  door. 


“Send  us  a bit  o’  wedding  cake,”  jeered  the  spinster. 
“You’ll  not  forget?” 

She  watched  the  couple  out  of  sight,  then  returned  to 
the  hearth. 

“A  good  job  you’re  quit  o’  them,  Tobias,”  she  said. 
“ ’Twould  ha’  made  a fine  talk  for  the  countryside.” 

“I  was  ne’er  so  bedone  in  my  born  days,”  murmured 
Tobias.  “I’ll  own  I were  to  blame.” 

“Shake  hands  wi’  William,”  said  the  good  woman. 
“Bless  me,  there’s  no  need  to  think  about  money.  You 
an’  me  can  surely  give  ’em  both  a good  start.” 

Tobias  pursed  his  lips  and  screwed  his  eyelids. 

“Dali  it,  I have  been  soft-headed !”  he  said  at  last. 
“I  can  scarce  take  it  all  in  yet,  but  I’m  sure  as  ’tis  for 
the  best.  Anyway,  I shan’t  meddle  any  more.  Here’s 
my  hand,  lad.”  R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 


THE  NEW  ELIZABETHANS 


Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  Britisli  ambassador  to  Italy,  spoke 
of  Charles  Lister  as  a fit  companion  for  Sidney,  one  to 
be  riotously  welcomed  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern  in  Eliza- 
bethan days.  Hence  the  title  of  this  book  of  lives  of 
young  men  who  fell  in  the  great  war.  The  author  has 
achieved  unity  and  breadth  of  treatment  by  the  enter- 
tainment of  a number  of  important  ideas,  so  that  the  book 
becomes  an  essay  on  the  younger  generation.  The  youths 
of  this  age,  because  of  the  rapidity  of  communication  and 
the  wide  acceptance  of  important  standards,  have  much 
in  common.  Those  who  appear  in  this  book  were  often 
acquainted  personally;  they  responded  to  the  same  call. 
Love  of  the  soil,  kindness,  intelligence,  taste,  humor, 
vitality,  and  a certain  moral  elevation ; love  of  sport, 
hatred  of  priggishness  and  snobbery, — these  were  their 
common  traits. 

The  book  avoids  the  loathsome  and  disastrous  tone 
of  most  war  books  and  the  pure  sentiment  of  the  obituary. 
It  is  a book  of  varied  types,  representative  of  nations 
and  occupations.  It  begins  with  an  American,  Harold 
Chapin,  a clever  actor  and  the  most  promising  of  modern 
playwrights.  Richard  Dennys  is  next,  a student  of  men 
and  manners,  a talker  and  the  author  of  good  verses  with 
an  Elizabethan  ring.  Among  the  others  are  Anthony 
Wilding,  the  New  Zealand  tennis  champion,  indefatigable 
in  war  as  in  sport,  and  Basil  Hallam,  brilliant  young 
comic  actor,  creator  of  “Gilbert  the  Filbert,”  who  played 
with  “courage  and  control”  his  part  as  captain  in  the 
R.F.C.  Charles  Sorley,  a Greek  scholar  and  a poet  with 
a Hellenic  style,  and  Brian  Brooke,  were  Scots,  the  latter 
a rough  and  forceful  poet  and  a colonist  in  British  East 
Africa  who  trained  for  pioneering.  Dixon  Scott,  a pupil 
of  Oliver  Elton,  bid  fair,  with  his  essays  on  James  and 
Morris,  to  be  a famous  critic.  Robert  W.  Sterling  rep- 
resents the  Oxford  undergraduate.  The  Hon.  Colwvn 
Phillipps,  a cavalryman  and  an  expert  in  warfare,  trained 
in  country  sports,  was  a dashing  figure.  Douglas  Gil- 
lespie, author  humanist,  left  behind  a suggestion  for  a 
highway  along  No  Man’s  Land  from  the  Vosges  to  the 
sea,  or  at  least  from  La  Bassee  to  Ypres.  Hugh  and 
John  Charlton  were  lovers  of  birds,  the  former  a brilliant 
painter,  and  the  latter  a naturalist  with  a style.  Alan 
Seeger,  known  to  the  American  world  by  his  “Rendezvous 
with  Death”  and  his  letters  on  France  and  the  war, 
proves  to  have  been  a man  of  renowned  spirit,  cheering 
on  with  his  last  breath  successive  waves  of  British  as 
they  passed  to  the  attack.  Le  Matin  translated  his 
“Champagne,  1914-15,”  with  the  comment:  “Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  would  have  signed  it.”  Ivar,  the  bonniest  of 
the  Campbells,  is  a charming  figure,  cavalryman,  essay- 


ist, poet,  humorist.  It  was  he  who  spoke  of  the  “organ- 
ized boredom”  of  modern  war. 

No  less  striking  is  Tom  Kettle,  Nationalist  M.P., 
professor  of  economics  at  the  National  University  of 
Ireland,  and  sparkling  wit.  “When  in  office,”  said  he, 
“the  Liberals  forget  their  principles  and  the  Tories  re- 
member their  friends,”  and  “I  do  not  mind  loquacity, 
unless  it  is  Belloc-quacity.”  Ronald  Poulton,  the  great- 
est of  Rugby  football  players,  is  also  there, — the  general, 
the  opportunist  in  football  as  Burke  was  in  politics,  and 
the  embodiment  of  the  manliness  and  chivalry  of  British 
sport.  The  sketch  of  William  Noel  Hodgson,  author  of 
“Before  Action,”  which  ranks  with  Julian  Grenfell’s 
“Into  Battle”  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  war  poems, 
reveals  a keen  and  incisive  protest  against  the  slipshod. 
There  is  also  an  inspiring  sketch  of  Guy  Drummond,  a 
rich  and  aristocratic  young  Canadian  who  had  prepared 
himself  for  a career  of  politics  and  public  service.  But 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  article  in  the  book  is  that  in 
reference  to  two  wonderful  brothers,  young  noblemen, 
Julian  and  Billy  Grenfell,  leaders,  scholars,  poets,  pugil- 
ists, gallant  gentlemen;  Julian  the  author  of  a few  great 
poems.  True  to  his  lofty  conception  Mr.  Osborn  com- 
pares them  to  the  Dioscuri,  now  shining  together  in  some 
other  place.  Hardin  Craig. 

“The  New  Elizabethans,  a First  Selection  of  the  Lives  of  Young  Men 
Who  Fell  in  the  Great  War,”  by  E.  B.  Osborn;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany, New  York;  $4  net. 

* * 

The  Higher  Learning  in  America 

One  can  predict  a good  sale  for  Thorstein  Veblen  s 
“The  Higher  Learning  in  America,”  since  every  person 
who  has  a grudge  against  a college  president  or  a mem- 
ber of  a university  board  of  control  will  wish  to  send  a 
marked  copy  to  his  particular  enemy.  With  what  gleeful 
animus  might  one  not,  before  mailing  out  a copy,  under- 
line such  a passage  as  this  on  the  qualifications  of  a col- 
lege president:  “As  to  the  requirements  of  scholarly  or 
scientific  competency,  a plausible  speaker  with  a large 
gift  of  assurance,  a business-like  ‘educator  or  clergyman, 
some  urbane  pillar  of  society,  some  astute  veteran  of  the 
scientific  demi-monde,  will  meet  all  reasonable  require- 
ments.” There  are  dozens  of  equally  biting  passages 
for  a malicious  donor  to  mark. 

The  inference  should  not  be  drawn  that  there  is 
anything  sensational  or  in  the  way  of  an  attack  upon 
individuals  in  Mr.  Veblen’s  volume.  Nothing  more  high- 
ly abstract  and  dispassionate  than  this  study  of  the 
effects  upon  higher  learning,  of  the  conduct  of  universi- 
ties by  business  men,  could  be  conceived.  Not  once  does 
the  author  mention  an  institution  or  an  official  by  name 
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or  cite  a concrete  instance  which  could 
be  easily  traced.  University  men,  of 
course,  will  be  able  to  supply  instances 
from  their  experiences  to  fit  the  general- 
izations to  which  Mr.  Veblen  wholly  con- 
fines himself. 

The  highly  abstract  plane  of  Mr.  Veb- 
len’s  inquiries  is  evidenced  by  his  strict 
limitation  of  the  term  university  to  the 
institution  which  has  for  its  sole  aim  the 
pursuit  and  diffusion  of  higher  learning. 
The  undergraduate  department,  the  pro- 
fessional college,  the  vocational  school, 
the  extension  department,  are  all  exclud- 
ed from  the  university  proper  by  virtue 
of  this  definition.  It  is  obvious,  then, 
that  Mr.  Veblen  speaks  of  an  ideal,  for 
no  educational  institution  in  America  an- 
swers fully  to  this  definition.  His  an- 
alysis is  devoted  to  showing  how  the 
ideals  of  business  which,  he  believes, 
guide  the  educational  policies  of  our  col- 
leges, thwart  the  ends  of  higher  learn- 
ing. It  is  a profound  probing  for  deep- 
rooted  influences.  Mr.  Veblen  has  the 
ability  to  penetrate  below  the  surface  of 
phenomena  and  to  present  his  data  in  a 
solidly  organized  essay. 

All  the  aspects  of  college  control  which 
have  been  touched  upon  in  this  mono- 
graph have  been  long  under  scattered 
fire.  There  was  need  of  a thoroughgoing 
study  of  this  sort.  Both  the  university 
man  who  finds  his  private  convictions 
supported  by  Mr.  Veblen’s  conclusions, 
and  the  one  who  discovers  his  pet  foible 
roughly  treated,  will  discover  a bracing 
stimulation  in  the  coolly  scientific  atti- 
tude of  this  treatise.  E.  A.  Cook. 

“The  Higher  Learning  in  America,”  by 

Thorstein  Veblen;  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New 

York;  .$2  net. 

* * 

WASHINGTON 

Percy  Mackaye’s  “Washington”  is  an 
example  of  the  new  craftsmanship.  It 
is  made  up  of  a prologue,  an  epilogue, 
fourteen  transitions,  and  sixteen  actions, 
provisionally  grouped  into  three  acts. 
Actions  are  parts  of  acts,  and  transitions 
are  scene  shifts  accompanied  by  the  sing- 
ing of  very  charming  ballads,  mostly  of 
Mr.  Mackaye’s  composition,  but  based 
either  on  old  songs  or  popular  ballads. 
They  are  sung  to  old  tunes  by  Quillo- 
quon,  an  elfin  frontiersman,  and  two  chil- 
dren, who  thus  form  an  induction. 

As  offered  to  the  public,  “Washing- 
ton” is  a “festival”  drama,  composed  for 
one  hundred  actors.  It  is  called  also  a 
ballad  play.  It  is  technically  so  elab- 
orate that  Washington  is  at  present  al- 
most lost.  Later  he  will  emerge  when 
the  play  appears  as  a “commercial” 
drama. 

Mr.  Mackaye  has  presented  a human, 
lovable  Washington,  very  moving  and  at 
times  very  imposing,  but  too  old,  and  in 
spite  of  some  rough,  pointed  talk  and  the 
suggestion  of  a habit  of  vigorous  action 
and  quick  decision,  too  sad.  The  action 
in  the  present  version,  which  we  are  told 
will  undergo  modifications  at  rehearsal, 
is  carried  largely  in  spectacle,  but  it  is 
possible  to  see  the  course  of  the  author’s 
selection.  We  see  Washington  first  as 
he  returns  to  Mount  Vernon  from  sur- 
veying the  western  lands  of  Lord  Hali- 
fax. The  play  begins  with  the  third 
action,  actions  I and  II  and  the  pro- 
logue being  dramatically  a complete  loss. 
He  next  appears  after  Braddock’s  de- 
feat, and  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  he 
is  married  to  Mistress  Martha  Custis. 

The  second  act  begins  with  the  some- 
what disconnected  episode  of  Hamilton 
saving  President  Cooper,  of  King’s  Col- 
lege, from  the  mob.  Washington  then 


starts  for  the  war,  his  sword  being- 
buckled  on  by  his  gracious  lady.  We 
then  see  Washington  at  the  siege  of  Bos- 
ton, pestered  by  committees,  which  sug- 
gest modern  congresses.  Then  we  have 
Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Tom  Paine, 
on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Tren- 
ton. It  is  a moving  scene  in  the  manner 
of  the  great  night  before  the  battle  of 
Agincourt  in  “Henry  V.” 

The  third  act  shows  us  a little  scene 
in  which  Captain  Andre  and  General 
Howe  engage  in  amateur  theatricals  in 
Philadelphia.  This  scene  may  not  have 
so  great  a significance  for  the  general 
public  as  it  has  for  the  theatre-loving 
Mr.  Mackaye.  Then  comes  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge.  Lafayette  enters,  and 
we  have  the  climax  of  the  drama  in  the 
announcement  of  the  French  Alliance. 
Then  appears  Washington  before  York- 
town,  and  in  the  fourteenth  action,  Wash- 
ington puts  by  the  proffered  crown,  with 
what  one  must  consider  too  elaborate  a 
suggestion  of  senility. 

Mr.  Mackaye  has  given  the  drama  a 
texture  of  noble  patriotism.  It  shows  in 
many  interesting  and  subtle  ways  that  it 
was  written  during  the  great  war,  and  it 
voices  with  real  effectiveness  the  loyal 
spirit  of  the  American  people.  It  is  not 
without  certain  suggestions  of  the  re- 
fractory nature  of  American  congresses, 
and  of  the  desirability  of  a league  to 
enforce  peace. 

“Washington,  the  Man  Who  Made  Us,”  a 
Ballad  Play,  by  Percy  Mackaye,  with  scene 
designs  by  Robert  Edmond  Jones;  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  New  York;  $1.75  net. 

* * 

HUMORESQUE 

That  the  stories  of  Fanny  Hurst  have 
a quality  different  from  that  of  any 
other  writer  of  American  fiction  can 
hardly  be  denied  even  by  those  who  care 
neither  for  her  style  nor  for  her  plots. 
They  are  caviar;  and  caviar  is  sometimes 
distasteful  to  the  elect  as  well  as  to  the 
general.  She  is  as  bald  in  her  realism  as 
was  Frank  Norris;  her  portrayal  of 
character  shows  the  same  fine  discrim- 
ination and  shading. 

“Humoresque”  will,  however,  add  little 
to  her  laurels.  In  many  respects  her 
faults  are  exaggerated  and  accentuated. 
Her  introductions  have,  indeed,  improved, 
and  are  much  less  labored  and  heavy 
than  were  those  of  her  earlier  stories. 
What  she  has  gained  in  this  particular 
is  offset  by  an  acquired  stridency,  made 
necessary,  perhaps,  by  the  canons  of 
taste  which  appear  to  prevail  in  the  edi- 
torial offices  of  most  of  the  popular 
magazines. 

If  one  chooses  to  bid  for  the  praise  of 
the  public  that  formerly  wept  over  the 
pages  of  Mary  Jane  Holmes  and  now 
devours  Robert  W.  Chambers,  it  is, 
doubtless,  legitimate  literary  carpentry, 
but  it  is  not  art.  It  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted  that  Miss  Hurst  seems  to  have 
made  this  choice. 

This  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  all  of 
the  sincerity  has  gone  out  of  her  writing, 
for  it  is  far  from  being  the  case.  She 
has  a way  of  getting  on  the  inside  of  the 
souls  of  her  characters  and  showing  them 
to  us  in  transparency.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  emotion 
which  moves  them.  It  is  a reflection  of 
life  itself.  It  is  crude,  frank,  unvar- 
nished; but  that  is  because  it  has  its 
roots  in  the  Ghetto  and  beyond  the  Pale, 
and  not  in  the  cultured  homes  of  a dozen 
generations.  The  Jew,  in  her  stories,  has 
all  the  sordid  faults  and  all  the  splendid 
virtues  of  the  race. 

Granting  all  this,  the  fact  remains  that 


“A  Petal  on  the  Current”  is  unbeliev- 
able, and  “Heads”  is  almost  nauseating. 
They  are  impregnated  with  all  of  the 
tricks  of  the  “movie”  scenario.  Pathos 
is  handled  with  the  same  shovel  that  is 
used  to  pile  luxury  into  the  apartment 
of  Rudolph  Pelz,  late  of  Canal  Street 
and  now  of  Riverside  Drive.  There  is 
no  restraint;  nothing  is  left  to  the 
imagination. 

“A  Boob  Spelled  Backward”  and  “Oats 
for  the  Woman”  are  distinctly  the  best 
in  the  collection,  but  “White  Goods”  and 
the  title  story  are  not  far  behind.  None 
of  them,  it  must  be  said  with  regret,  are 
to  be  classed  with  such  stories  as  “Ice 
Water,  PI — ,”  “Hochenheimer  of  Cin- 
cinnati,” and  “In  Memoriam”  in  the 
earlier  collections. 

“Humoresque,”  by  Fanny  Hurst;  Harper  & 

Brothers,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 


Books  Received 

“Scouting  Thrills,”  by  Captain  G.  B.  Mc- 
Kean; The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York; 
$1.25  net. 

“Black  Sheep  Chapel,”  by  Margaret  Bail- 
lie-Saunders ; George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York;  $1.50  net. 

“The  Marines,  and  Other  War  Verse,”  by 
Adolphe  E.  Smylie;  The  Knickerbocker 
Press,  New  York;  $1  net. 

“The  War  Romance  of  the  Salvation 
Army,”  by  Evangeline  Booth  and  Grace  Liv- 
ingston Hill;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia;  $1.50  net. 


Belgium 


By  Brand  Whitlock 

The  Story  of  the  Heart  of  the 
War  by  the  One  American 
Who  Saw  It  All 


NEVER  again,  in  all  human 
probability,  will  such  a con- 
junction of  strange  and  stirring  events 
come  together  to  produce  a document 
of  such  overwhelming  significance. 

It  is  wonderful  that  the  story  should 
be  told  by  a United  States  Minister 
stationed  in  Belgium  during  the  years 
of  agony,  and  who  witnessed  the  hor- 
rors of  her  violation.  More  wonderful 
still  that  this  minister  should  be  a 
trained  and  brilliant  writer.  The  whole 
terrible  story  of  Prussian  domination 
and  Prussian  brutality  is  here. 


Two  volumes,  cloth,  $7.50  net 
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A VOICE  FROM  THE  PAST 

“The  President  succeeded  on  this  oc- 
casion because  he  acted  without  sense  and 
without  constraint  in  a panorama  that 
was  gotten  up  more  for  the  benefit  of  his 
party  than  for  the  glory  of  the  Nation 
and  the  honour  of  the  dead.  We  pass 
over  the  silly  remarks  of  the  President; 
for  the  credit  of  the  nation  we  are  will- 
ing that  the  veil  of  oblivion  shall  be 
dropped  over  them  and  that  they  shall 
no  more  be  repeated  or  thought  of.” 

This  is  not  an  extract  from  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Sun  or  the  New  York 
Tribune.  Nor  were  the  sentiments  quot- 
ed above  taken  from  any  of  the  public 
utterances  of  Senator  Poindexter  or  Sen- 
ator Sherman  or  Senator  McCormick. 
They  are  from  an  editorial  that  was 
printed  in  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  and 
Union  on  November  24,  18C3,  and  have 
no  reference  to  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  president  in  question  was  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  “silly  remarks”  were  the 
Gettysburg  speech.  — New  York  World. 

«-  * 

FREEDOM  FOR  THE  TWELVE  ISLANDS 

“I  would  rather  die  a Greek  than  live 
an  Italian.”  It  was  on  Easter  Sunday, 
on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where,  as  on  all 
the  islands  of  the  Dodecanesian  group, 
the  priests,  the  leaders  of  the  people,  had 
proclaimed  from  their  pulpits  the  un- 
quenchable desire  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
islands  to  be  united  with  Greece.  Italian 
soldiers  of  the  army  of  occupation,  which 
has  held  the  islands  since  1912,  threatened 
the  priest  with  death  if  he  did  not  de- 
nounce the  proclamation;  he  refused;  he 
was  bayoneted  before  his  own  church,  but 
he  died  a Greek. 

A spirit  such  as  this  is  hard  to  fight, 
and  the  Italian  government  is  serving 
itself  ill,  both  morally  and  materially,  in 
trying  to  repress  it  by  executions  and 
exile.  The  Dodecanesus  was  under  the 
Turks  for  four  hundred  years,  and  most 
of  the  time  was  let  alone;  the  Italians, 
who  came  in  as  deliverers,  were  King 
Stork  in  place  of  King  Log,  and  a King 
Stork  who  was  not  invited.  Under  the 
Turks  the  government  did  nothing  for 
education,  but  the  Greeks  kept  their  own 
schools  going  by  private  subscription  and 
taught  the  Greek  language  and  ideals. 

Under  the  Italians,  education  fares 
even  worse,  for  the  Italians  are  trying  to 
compel  the  schools  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  Greeks  to  teach 
Italian.  Many  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  islands  have  been  driven  into  exile 
because  they  would  not  renounce  their 
nationality;  some  of  the  islanders,  less 
heroic  than  the  priest  of  Rhodes,  have 
declared  in  favor  of  a continuation  of  the 
Italian  occupation.  Bayonets  and  jails 
are  sometimes  persuasive  arguments,  but 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  they  are 
not  effective. 

Italy  has  no  national  claim  on  the 
islands;  there  are  no  Italians  there.  Nor 
are  they  at  all  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  Italy;  they  lie  far  from  her  coast; 
such  strategic  value  as  they  have  is 
purely  offensive,  in  case  of  a campaign 


in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  hard  to  see  why 
Italy  wants  to  keep  them  when  her  au- 
thority has  to  be  supported  by  measures 
such  as  the  Austrians  used  in  Lombardy 
a century  ago.  — New  York  Times. 

* * 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  LANGUAGE 

It  is  not  possible  to  think  German  in 
English;  for  which  reason  it  was  a part 
of  the  dream  of  kaiserism  that  the  world 
must  think  in  German.  On  our  part  it 
is  not  in  our  catalogue  of  aims  that  Ger- 
mans must  think  in  English,  though  the 
virtue  of  such  a penalty  does  not  escape 
applause,  but  that  we  devote  ourselves 
to  some  serious  study  of  our  own  na- 
tional tongue. 

People  of  a nation  should  not  be  for- 
ever searching  their  souls  for  similar 
sounds  to  assure  each  other  of  their  unity 
in  the  impelling  motive  of  government. 
English  is  our  language,  and  in  its  scale 
of  sounds  there  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
attend  our  purposes.  If  we  use  it  well 
there  will  be  no  misconstruing  our  com- 
mon intent  and  understanding. 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  unmistakable 
as  the  somewhat  loose  phrase  of  the  poli- 
tician who  says  of  this  partisan:  “He 
speaks  our  language.”  Who  “speaks  our 
language,”  engages  our  trust.  Nor  is  this 
a veiled  rebuke  for  those  of  us  whose 
antecedents  are  other  than  English;  but 
it  only  suggests  that  those  who  apply 
themselves  most  avidly  to  our  institutions 
are  first  to  be  marked  for  the  confidence 
of  the  community. 

Contrarily,  those  who  resent  our  na- 
tional usages  and  resist  our  majority 
projects  for  the  general  welfare  are  set 
down  as  unworthy  of  the  commonwealth. 
Even  though  they  may  be  law-abiding 
and  thrifty,  their  citizenship  is  measured 
by  what  they  can  least  contribute  to  so- 
ciety, and  not  by  the  whole-hearted  sup- 
port that  is  due  from  a citizen  to  his 
nation.  — Chicago  Tribune. 

* * 

CORRECT  INFORMATION  ABOUT  CHINA 

A careful  and  analytical  study  of  the 
sources  of  information  generally  relied 
upon  by  the  American  people  for  their 
knowledge  of  China  and  the  Chinese 
shows  how  easy  it  is  for  them  to  acquire 
erroneous  conceptions.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  there  are  four  different 
sources  of  information  open  to  the 
American  desiring  to  know  China.  These 
are  the  missionary,  the  traveller,  books 
and  magazines  and  the  Chinese  in  this 
country.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar 
feature  which,  unless  due  allowance  is 
made,  is  liable  to  create  a false  im- 
pression. 

The  missionaries,  of  course,  have  noth- 
ing but  the  most  sympathetic  and  friend- 
ly feelings  toward  China,  but  in  their  zeal 
to  interest  their  friends  in  missionary 
work,  particularly  in  their  effort  to  show 
the  supreme  need  of  such  work,  they 
often  depict  too  strongly  the  dark  and 
pathetic  side  of  Chinese  life,  which,  in 
varying  degrees,  exists  in  all  countries. 
Their  chief  object  is  to  solicit  sympathy 
and  enlist  support  for  the  good  work  to 
which  they  have  dedicated  their  talents 
and  their  lives,  and  hence  they  are  not  so 
particular  about  presenting  a well-bal- 
anced picture  of  the  actual  conditions. 

Sometimes  there  is  also  the  danger  of 
unconsciously  interpreting  China  in 
terms  of  the  local  conditions  with  which 
alone  they  are  really  familiar.  Just  to 
cite  one  instance,  for  illustration.  I 
have  often  wondered  whether  the  views 
expressed  in  the  books  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Smith,  the  well-known  veteran  mission- 


ary of  Shansi,  are  not  more  or  less  col- 
ored by  the  backward  condition  of  that 
interior  region  which  forms  the  center 
of  his  field  of  service  and  with  which  he 
is  most  familiar.  Moreover,  most  of  the 
missionaries,  except  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  educational  work,  have  not 
hitherto  had  too  great  opportunities  of 
associating  and  really  getting  to  know 
the  high-class  Chinese.  The  pictures 
they  draw  are  therefore  liable  to  be  dark- 
er than  the  actual  conditions  would  war- 
rant. 

— Chinese  Students’  Monthly  (New  York). 

* * 

IN  PRAISE  OF  SAKE 

No  people  drink  alcohol  with  a heavier 
heart  than  the  Japanese.  In  this  coun- 
try even  heavy  drinkers  believe  in  the 
harmfulness  of  sake.  There  is  constant- 
ly on  their  lips  the  word  “abstinence”; 
nevertheless  they  cannot  act  up  to  their 
belief.  They  drink,  shutting  their  eyes 
to  the  effects  of  sake,  so  to  speak.  Our 
forefathers  did  not  drink  sake  with  a 
heavy  heart.  They  were  not  so  spirit- 
less as  their  present  descendants. 

To  tell  the  truth,  new,  expanding  na- 
tions have  the  weakness  of  aiming  high. 
At  the  time  that  Japan  was  first  intro- 
duced to  western  science,  Japanese  doc- 
tors agreed  in  expatiating  on  the  evils  of 
sake.  In  order  to  make  their  fellow- 
countrvmen  abstinent,  they  drew  dark 
pictures  of  the  effect  of  the  native  wine 
on  the  physical  constitution.  This  ten- 
dency to  regard  sake  as  destructive  of 
health  still  persists;  hence  the  trembling 
heart  with  which  the  people  take  to  sake. 

I recall  a conversation  which  I once 
had  with  a German  doctor.  He  was  a 
heavy  drinker,  and  was  always  in  his 
cups.  During  the  conversation  which 
turned  on  sake  I said  to  him  by  way  of 
jest,  “All  the  Japanese  doctors  trained 
in  your  country  agree  in  talking  about 
the  evils  of  sake.  I cannot  understand 
why,  in  spite  of  your  profession,  you 
should  drink,  and  drink  more  deeply 
than  most  of  our  countrymen.  It  seems 
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that  in  your  country  drinking  is  not  so 
much  discredited  as  here  in  Japan.” 

To  which  the  doctor  said,  “In  our  coun- 
try no  one  talks  of  the  evil  of  drinking. 
There  is,  I assure  you,  no  such  word  as 
‘abstinence’  in  our  medical  dictionaries. 
I wonder  how  people  can  be  so  conserva- 
tive in  their  outlook  as  to  discredit 
drinking.  These  people  must  be  some- 
what out  of  their  minds.” 

America  is  a comparatively  new  coun- 
try. True  to  the  rule,  she  aims  at  higher 
things  than  can  be  attained  in  this  world. 
She  is  idealistic,  as  Japan  is.  She  wants 
to  translate  her  ideal  of  universal  ab- 
stinence into  fact.  I wonder  how  far 
she  will  succeed  in  her  endeavors. 

The  American  movement  for  teetotal- 
ism  is  not  only  a movement  for  the 
advancement  of  real  happiness,  it  is  also 
a movement  for  industrial  efficiency.  If 
I hear  aright,  America  in  deciding  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
is  more  influenced  by  economic  consid- 
erations than  any  other.  She  has  learned 
from  the  war  that  abstinence  makes  for 
efficiency;  hence  her  determination  to 
make  the  forced  abstinence  which  she 
adopted  during  the  war  a permanent  in- 
stitution. 

Every  nation  drinks.  Italians  and 
Frenchmen  drink  wine,  Englishmen 
whisky,  Germans  beer,  Russians  vodka, 
and  Japanese  sake.  But  the  curious 
thing  is  that  abstinence  is  seriously  dis- 
cussed only  in  new,  expanding  countries. 

As  I have  said,  America  has  decided 
to  go  dry  more  for  economic  reasons 
than  for  any  other.  And  in  taking  this 
decision  America  was  doing  the  right 
thing.  The  drinks  to  which  Americans 
take  are  strong  mixtures,  deleterious  to 
health.  Every  sensible  government  will 
prohibit  such  drinks  as  Americans  used 
to  indulge  in.  For  Japan  to  follow 
America  in  putting  a ban  on  sake,  there- 
fore, would  be  foolish. 

I hate  negative  ideas.  I see  no  reason 
why  Japan  should  go  dry.  What  I want 
my  countrymen  to  do  is,  instead  of 
abolishing  sake,  to  promote  the  health 
so  that  it  may  be  strong  enough  to  check- 
mate the  effects  of  alcohol. 

It  is  a pity  that  negative  command- 
ments abound  in  Japan.  There  is  more 
conservatism  than  is  necessary.  This  is 
the  more  regrettable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  is  a time  when  Japan, 
if  she  wishes  to  grow,  cannot  be  too 
progressive, — a time  when  she  must  take 
a long  stride  forward.  Have  the  Japa- 
nese advocates  of  teetotalism  considered 
the  effect  of  abstinence  on  the  morale  of 
the  nation? 

The  efficiency  of  the  Japanese  laborers 
is  highest  when  they  are  under  the 
influence  of  sake  moderately  taken.  The 
industry  and  zest  which  the  Japanese 
workmen  display  when  moderately  drunk 
cannot  be  seen  in  any  other  country. 

— Lieutenant  General  K.  Sato,  in  Taikan. 
* * 

THE  KAISERS  WOODPILE 

The  kaiser  is  sawing  wood.  Why  not? 
It  has  been  the  work  of  men.  Now  it  is 
the  sport  of  kings,  especially  adaptable 
to  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity  for  ex-em- 
perors. In  former  years  the  unchastened 
and  unchastised  William  shot  deer  or 
wild  boars  or  pheasants,  or  sailed  a yacht, 
or  painted  pictures,  or  wrote  plays,  to 
beguile  his  royal  hours  of  leisure,  which 
were  many. 

Tf  he  had  sawed  wood,  he  would  have 
learned  humility  and  efficiency,  and  hard- 
ened his  muscles  and  improved  his  di- 
( Continued  on  page  643.) 
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No  address  dealing  with  after-war 
conditions  excited  more  interested  com- 
ment in  Wall  Street  than  the  remarks  by 
President  Yanderlip,  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  before  the  Economic  Society, 
respecting  the  need  of  enormous  credit 
advances  to  Europe.  Mr.  Vanderlip’s 
statement  that  Europe  was  near  starva- 
tion and  that  Great  Britain  was  on  the 
verge  of  revolution  caused  a mild  sensa- 
tion among  the  several  hundred  finan- 
ciers, educators  and  business  men  who 
listened  to  the  address.  The  stock  mar- 
ket reacted  on  his  statement,  and  there 
was  rather  general  selling  of  stocks,  al- 
though the  immediate  declines  were  not 
important. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  SPECULATION 

Wall  Street  recalled  that  Mr.  Yander- 
lip in  1904  made  an  important  address 
concerning  the  dangers  resulting  from 
the  passing  of  bank  money  into  fixed  in- 
vestments. His  warning  at  that  time  ex- 
cited much  comment,  and  the  feeling  was 
that  the  time  had  come  for  Wall  Street 
to  fortify  its  position  and  to  strengthen 
the  weak  points.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, the  situation  was  different,  in  that 
the  financial  position  of  this  country  is 
exceptionally  strong  and  general  senti- 
ment is  optimistic,  with  a definite  lean- 
ing in  favor  of  still  higher  security 
prices. 

The  whole  security  market  has  given  a 
good  account  of  itself,  with  an  almost 
uninterrupted  advance  since  the  rise 
started  in  February.  Although  prices  are 
much  higher  than  they  were,  the  feeling 
is  that  they  will  go  still  higher  in  re- 
sponse to  the  excellent  business  that  the 
country  is  doing,  with  the  broadening 
foreign  trade  and  plentiful  supply  of 
money. 

BASIS  FOR  OPTIMISM 

An  investment  expert  of  much  ability 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  main  causes  for  the  market’s  op- 
timism has  been  the  distribution  of 
wealth  among  all  classes  of  people.  He 
added  that  phenomenal  crops  would  in- 
sure continued  prosperity  for  the  farm- 
ing classes,  while  the  South  was  benefiting 
from  high  cotton  and  the  profits  cleared 
during  the  period  of  war  activity. 

The  feeling  prevails  that  the  country 
is  headed  for  immense  profits  growing- 
out  of  the  foreign  trade  expansion  and 
the  speeding-up  of  the  industrial  ma- 
chine, in  response  to  trade  revival  and 
the  betterment  in  various  branches  of  in- 
dustry. The  American  wage-earning 
classes  are  also  well  provided  with  spend- 
ing money,  and  they  are  using  it  to  good 
advantage. 


NEW  FOREIGN  LOANS 


Important  negotiations  are  under  way 
to  place  foreign  loans  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  believed  that  this  must  be 
done  in  the  near  future,  if  the  upward 
movement  is  to  continue  and  this  country 
makes  the  most  of  its  foreign  trade  op- 
portunity. Some  of  the  best-known  bank- 
ers in  the  country  feel  that  there  will  be 
very  profitable  investment  opportunities 
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for  American  capital  in  connection  with 
Europe’s  financial  needs. 

The  indications  are  that  some  heavily 
capitalized  trusts  will  be  organized  to 
make  large  investments  in  foreign  securi- 
ties, issuing  against  them  their  own 
debentures  for  absorption  by  the  Ameri- 
can investing  public.  There  will  probab- 
ly be,  in  addition,  large  credit  balances 
arranged,  for  recourse  to  by  foreign  pur- 
chasers of  American  supplies. 

The  probability  is,  therefore,  that 
American  investors  will  have  abundant 
opportunities  to  invest  whatever  money 
they  have,  at  lucrative  terms.  The  for- 
eign situation  calls  for  the  development 
of  various  credit  mechanisms  in  the  ef- 
fort to  provide  the  accommodation  that 
is  urgently  required  by  those  foreign  na- 
tions which  are  in  need  of  supplies  which 
are  obtainable  in  this  country. 

TIIE  STOCK  MARKET 

The  stock  market  has  come  to  be  in  a 
very  real  sense  a public  affair.  That  is 
to  say,  the  outside  investor  and  specula- 
tor is  manifesting  a growing  interest  in 
the  day-to-day  transactions.  Thousands 
of  shares  have  been  purchased  by  small 
investors  for  income-producing  purposes, 
and  this  support  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  making  for  the  stability  of 
prices. 

The  indications  are  that  these  invest- 
ment operations  will  continue,  since  the 
public  is  still  determinedly  optimistic 
and,  although  securities  are  higher  than 
they  were,  earnings  are  so  generous  as 
to  provide  a relatively  large  income  re- 
turn from  stocks  at  present  prices,  which 
has  great  attractiveness  for  both  large 
and  small  investors  in  these  days  of  high 
income  taxation. 

The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  in- 
vestment buying  will  continue  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  stock  market  for 
some  time.  The  market  must  sooner  or 
later  react,  but  there  is  no  telling  when 
this  will  come,  or  how  far  it  will  go.  It 
would  be  healthy,  however,  and  have  in- 
fluence in  strengthening  the  market’s  po- 
sition. 

NEW  FINANCING 

Important  domestic  securities  will  be 
put  out  in  the  near  future.  The  effort 
will  be  to  keep  these  flotations  from  con- 
flicting with  the  large  foreign  bond  is- 
sues which  will  be  offered  later  on.  It  is 
believed  that  the  need  of  placing  impor- 
tant foreign  loans  in  this  country  will 
make  it  necessary  for  all  classes  of  cor- 
poration borrowers  to  offer  their  securi- 
ties at  prices  which  will  show  a liberal 
income  return. 

American  investors  naturally  prefer  to 
invest  in  securities  of  American  origin. 
In  order  to  secure  their  support  for  for- 
eign government  bond  offerings,  it  is 
believed  that  the  borrowers  must  offer 
an  income  return  of  at  least  six  per  cent, 
which  should  be  attractive  enough  to  ex- 
cite broad  support  from  American  in- 
vestors. 

It  is  recognized  that  investment  con- 
ditions are  such  as  to  make  it  impera- 
tive for  foreign  governments  and  foreign 
corporations  to  offer  exceptionally  tempt- 
ing loans  in  order  to  obtain  the  support 
of  the  American  investing  public.  The 
great  issuing  banking-houses  will  see  to 
it  that  domestic  corporations  are  ade- 
quately provided  for. 

BUYING  BONDS 

Spirited  upbidding  of  stock  market 
prices  has  had  the  usual  effect  of  in- 
fluencing an  improvement  in  bond  mar- 
ket conditions.  Bond-buying  is  not  very 
broad  yet,  but  the  demand  is  growing 


and  good  bonds  are  being  taken  up  by  the 
people.  The  investment  situation  was 
helped  by  the  splendid  success  of  the 
Victory  Loan  offering,  with  the  indica- 
tions that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  amount 
subscribed  for  has  been  taken  by  appli- 
cants for  ten  thousand  dollars  or  less. 
This  was  to  have  been  expected,  owing  to 
the  Treasury’s  decision  to  grant  full  al- 
lotments to  small  bidders.  The  Victory 
notes  have  also  been  largely  placed  with 
rich  investors,  or  that  class  whose  in- 
come tax  bills  are  very  large. 

What  the  future  will  disclose  for  the 
Victory  notes  is  something  which  bond 
experts  are  puzzling  over,  but  the  feel- 
ing is  that  they  will  go  to  a premium, 
and  that  the  successful  bidders  will  make 
a good  thing  on  their  investments.  The 
tax-exemption  feature  is  proving  very  at- 
tractive. A high  bond  expert,  in  com- 
menting on  the  last  government  offering, 
said  recently  that  the  Treasury  had  done 
its  work  well,  and  that  the  Victory  Loan, 
from  a bond  market  standpoint,  would 
rank  as  the  best  of  all  the  Liberty  Loan 
issues. 

MR.  WARBURG  AND  THE  RAILROADS 

The  financial  community  has  been 
much  interested  in  the  announcement 
that  Paul  M.  Warburg,  former  partner 
of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & Company  and  later 
vice-chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  was  at  work  on  a plan  for  with- 
drawing the  railroads  from  government 
control.  It  is  felt  that  the  problem  will 
be  solved,  now  that  Mr.  Warburg  and 
other  experts  are  grappling  with  it. 

The  railroads  must  be  safeguarded  and 
their  physical  condition  must  be  ade- 
quately provided  for  if  they  are  to  ren- 
der the  public  the  sort  of  service  that  is 
urgently  needed  at  this  time.  The  chances 
are  that  Congress  will  report  a practical 
measure  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 
The  railroads  will  never  return  to  the 
condition  of  1914.  Wages  are  much 
higher,  and  all  items  of  expense  have 
risen  violently  since  the  entrance  of  the 
Lhfited  States  into  the  world-war. 

There  is  virtually  no  public  sentiment 
today  which  favors  government  owner- 
ship of  this  great  industry.  The  indica- 
tions are,  however,  that  the  roads  will  be 
more  efficiently  managed  and  with  more 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the 
public  than  has  ever  previously  been  the 
case. 

THE  OUTLOOK 

Many  shrewd  judges  of  business  and 
financial  conditions  are  counting  upon  a 
continuance  of  American  prosperity. 
Some  believe  that  the  country  is  on  the 
verge  of  a new  upward  movement  which 
will  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the 
whole  nation.  One  expert,  who  has  dis- 
cussed the  outlook  with  prominent  in- 
dustrial and  financial  leaders,  has  this  to 
say: 

“I  do  not  think  that  the  rise  in  stock 
market  prices  has  gone  as  far  as  it  will 
go.  The  market  has  disclosed  strong 
buying  power,  and  it  is  evident  that  buy- 
ing orders  will  be  given  out  as  soon  as 
possible  by  those  who  would  be  glad  to 
take  stocks  on  reactions.  The  market  is 
full  of  disappointed  bulls  who  are  irri- 
tated at  their  failure  to  obtain  stocks 
lower  down.  Some  day  there  will  be  a 
reaction  which  will  extend  far  enough 
to  attract  support  from  these  potential 
buyers. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
stock  markets  that  Wall  Street  has  ever 
had.  In  many  respects  it  is  the  broad- 
est market  witnessed  in  years.  There 
have  been  instances  where  the  rise  has 


been  apparently  overdone,  but  these  are 
in  the  minority.  This  is  a great  nation, 
and  from  a financial  and  commercial 
point  of  view  it  is  showing  increased  in- 
fluence in  the  world-wide  readjustment 
of  business  affairs.” 

New  York.  William  Justus  Boies. 


An  Idle  Dollar 

An  idle  dollar  is  as 
much  of  a detriment  to 
the  community. — espe- 
cially in  these  recon- 
struction days — as  an 
idle  citizen.  It  is  need- 
ed in  furthering  the 
progress  of  the  Great 
Northwest. 

And  the  man  or  woman 
who  permits  that  dollar  to 
lie  idle  is  not  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  opportunities 
— opportunities  for  safe 
and  profitable  investment— 
which  this  Institution  offers 
every  day. 

Ask  concerning  these  invest- 
ments or  our  Trust  plan. 

MERCHANTS  TRUST 
AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

SAINT  PAUL 

Affiliated  with  The  Merchants  National  Bank 
Combined  capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits 

$5,000,000 


FIRST  LOAN  AND 
SECURITIES  CO. 

Security  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS 

CL  A house  that  includes  Service  and 
Protection  to  its  clients  with  purchases 
of  farm  and  ranch  loans. 

C,  Carefully  selected  Corporation  and  Indus- 
trial first  mortgage  bonds  and  municipals 
for  discriminating  people. 


H.  R.  Lyon,  President  Short  Term 

P.  M.  Brown,  Vice-Pres.  Paper  for 

Rudolph  Hoel,  See’y-  Banks. 


AUTOMOBILE 

INSURANCE 

Phelps-Eastman  Company 

McKnight  Building,  Minneapolis 
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FUR  STORAGE 


MERCHANTS  OF 
FINE  CLOTHES 


Which  Gives  Real  Protection 

For  37  years  we  have  specialized  on  the  storage  of 
furs  and  articles  of  value  and  never  had  a fire  or  loss. 
That  fact  plus  our  expert  attention  insures  your  safety. 

Our  rates  are  very  low— protection  the  best.  Tele- 
phone and  our  automobile  will  call. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  CLOTHING  HOUSE 

Established  1882  hfINNEA. P OLIS  Hennepin  at  6th 


As  Trustee  Under 
Your  Will 

We  will  invest  and  re- 
invest your  trust  funds, 
collect  and  remit  interest 
promptly  to  your  bene- 
ficiaries, and  distribute 
principal  as  provided  for 
under  your  will. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

TRUST  COMPANY 

115  South  Fifth  Street  Minneapolis 

The  stockholders  of  The  First  and  Security 
National  Bank  and  Minneapolis 
Trust  Company  are  Identical, 


Common-Sense 

Attractive 

Forceful 

Printing 

Properly  Executed 
Commercially  Priced 


Hahn  & Harmon  Co.,  Printers 

Auto  37*2114  410-414  Fifth  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis 


i MQDRMCRJVER  C?i 


FOR  SUMMER 
COMFORT 

.IVORY  ENAMEL 
FURNITURE 

Bed  room  suites  in  this  popular 
finish  especially  chosen  for  summer 
homes  and  cottages  now  in  our  dis- 
play rooms. 

WILLOW  and  HICKORY 
FURNITURE 

Willow  and  the  popular  “Old 
Hickory”  rustic  furniture  for  porch- 
es and  outdoor  use. 

CHINTZES  and 
CRETONNES 

These  popular  materials  for  sum- 
mer drapes  and  upholstery  we  are 
showing  in  variety. 

Porch  and  cottage  rugs  of  import- 
ed grass  fibre,  in  oblongs,  squares 
and  ovals. 


808-10-12  NICOLLET  AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Pubb 

NEW  YORK 

Budd  Building,  572  Fifth  Avenue 


Men’s  Furnishings 

BRANCH: 

Singer  Building,  149  Broadway 


Electro-Tint 
Engraving  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Plate  Makers  and 
Color  Printers 

Original  designs  for  Catalog  Covers 
and  Advertisements,  Halftone  Plates, 
Line  Plates,  Two,  Three  and  Four 
Color  Process  Plates,  Embossing  Dies. 


ANYTHING  YOU  WANT  SPECIAL  IN 

ENVELOPES 

as  well  as  in  regular  sizes  and  styles  call  on 

SECURITY  ENVELOPE  CO. 

29th  St.,  from  4th  to  5th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 
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I f beds  were  to  go  out  of  fashion,  the 
American  theatre  would  not  know  what 
to  do  for  its  farces.  — Musical  Courier. 

* * 

Elsie:  “My  grandpa  has  reached  the 
age  of  ninety-six.  Isn’t  it  wonderful?” 
Hobby:  “Wonderful  nothin’!  Look  at 
the  time  it’s  taken  him  to  do  it.” 

- — Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

OLD,  BUT  POPULAR 


“You  don’t  pay  very  large  starting 
salaries  to  employees,  do  you?” 

“It  isn’t  necessary.  Practically  all  of 
them  are  college  graduates.”  — Judge. 

* * 


“Helen  and  her  new  husband  have 
started  on  their  wedding  trip  in  a ver- 
itable ecstasy.” 

“Is  that  one  of  the  newest  makes?” 

— Baltimore  American. 


* * 


HIS  FIRST  TOAST 

Nervous  After-Dinner  Speaker:  “The 
ladies — er — heaven  dress  ’em!” 

— London  Opinion. 

* * 

TRAINED  TO  IT 

Bess:  “Polly’s  got  one  of  those  awful- 
ly tight  hobble  skirts.” 

Jess:  “That’s  all  right  for  Polly;  she 
always  wins  the  sack  race  at  our  club 
picnics.”  — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

NOT  FAR  FROM  IT 

“Our  new  nurse  must  be  a Bowery 
product.” 

“Why?” 


Flubdub:  “How  are  the  life-preserv- 
ers on  this  boat?” 

Guzzler:  “Fine.  I’ve  just  had  three — 
as  good  as  1 ever  drank.” 

— Topeka  Journal. 

* * 


Willis:  “Did  the  doctor  do  anything  to 
hasten  your  recovery?” 

Wallace “Oh,  yes;  he  told  me  he  was 
going  to  charge  me  a guinea  a visit.” 

-Tit-Bits. 


“She  speaks  of  the  nursery  as  the  nois- 
ery.” 

“Well,  she’s  about  right  at  that.” 

— Kansas  City  Journal. 
* * 


“How  do  fish  come?”  faltered  the 
young  wife. 

“In  various  sizes.” 

“Then  give  me  a pair  of  sevens.  That 
is  the  size  of  my  glove.” 

— Lou isville  Co ii rier-J o u rna I. 


C.  O.  (to  prisoner):  “You  are  charged 
with  doing  bodily  harm  to  Corporal  Mug- 
gins bv  throwing  a bayonet  at  him.  What 
have  you  to  say?” 

Prisoner:  “I’m  sorry  I’m  not  guilty, 
sir.  I — I missed  him!” — London  Opinion. 


KNEW  HIS  CLIENT 

Client  (just  acquitted  on  burglary 
charge):  “Well,  good-by.  I’ll  drop  in  on 
you  some  time.” 

Counsel:  “All  right;  but  make  it  in  the 
daytime,  please.”  — Sydney  Bulletin. 

* * 


RESIGNATION 

“What'll  you  have?”  asked  the  waiter. 

“I’m  not  predicting,”  replied  the  weary 
citizen.  “I’m  going  to  order  a cup  of 
strong  coffee  with  fresh  cream  and  a 
steak  done  rare.  Then  I’m  going  to  eat 
what  you  bring  me,  and  say  no  more.” 

— Washington  Star. 

* * 

Hy  Mayer  cannot  remember  in  which 
English  comic  paper  be  read  the  follow- 
ing: 

Huge  double  bass  player  (with  instru- 
ment), stepping  out  of  cab:  “Here’s  a 
shilling  for  you.” 

Driver  (looking  disdainfully  at  coin): 
“’Ow  about  the  flute,  Caruso?” 

— Musical  Courier. 

STILL  JIOIIE  HELPFUL 

“I  put  in  the  French  phrases  here  and 
there,”  said  the  would-be  author,  “to  give 
the  book  an  atmosphere  of  culture.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  publisher, 
“but  it  would  have  helped  still  more  if 
you’d  put  in  a little  good  English  here 
and  there.”  — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

An  old  offender  was  brought  up  before 
a well-known  London  magistrate. 

The  constable,  as  a preliminary,  in- 
formed his  worship  that  he  had  in  cus- 
tody John  Anderson,  alias  Brown,  alias 
Smith. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  magistrate,  with 
an  air  of  dignity,  “I'll  try  the  women 
first.  Bring  in  Alice  Brown ! What  has 
.she  been  doing?”  — Tit -Bits. 

* * 

Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  the  Methodist  di- 
vine, was  asked  one  day  to  conduct  an 
“experience  meeting”  at  a colored  church 
in  the  South. 

A colored  woman  arose  and  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  preciousness  of  her  religion 
as  light-bringer  and  comfort-giver. 

“That’s  good,  sister !”  commended  Dr. 
Buckley.  "But  now  about  the  practical 
side.  Does  your  religion  make  you  strive 
to  prepare  your  husband  a good  dinner? 
Does  it  make  you  look  after  him  in  every 
way  ?” 

just  then  Dr.  Buckley  felt  a yank  at 
his  coat-tails  by  the  colored  preacher, 
who  whispered  ardently:  “Press  dem 

questions,  doctor;  press  dem  questions. 
Dat’s  my  wife!” — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 


GETTING  READY 

As  an  epitaph  for  J.  Barleycorn 
We  beg  to  offer  this — 

The  simple  phrase:  “Hie  Jaeet,” 

With  the  “hie”  in  parenthesis. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


ADD  A LINE  MOIIE 

Johnny:  “There’s  a girl  at  our  school, 

dad,  whom  we  call  ‘Postscript.’  ” 

Dad:  “What  do  you  call  her  ‘Post- 
script’ for?” 

Johnny:  “’Cause  her  name  is  Adeline 
Moore.”  — Merry  Moments. 

* * 

“A  man  is  judged,”  muttered  Sniff- 
kins,  “by  the  company  he  keeps,  I know. 
But  I am  also  aware  that  he  is  rated,  at 
times,  by  where  his  car  is  left  standing.” 

So  musing,  he  parked  in  front  of  a 
church,  and  stepped  lightly  over  to  an 
all-night  cafe  to  join  the  gang. 

' — Detroit  Motor  News. 
* * 

Johnny  came  home  from  Sunday  school 
quite  thrilled  by  the  lesson.  ,“It  was  all 
about  the  Midnights,”  he  said. 

“The  what?”  asked  his  father. 

“The  Midnights,”  repeated  the  boy. 
“Teacher  told  us  how  Gideon  fought  the 
Midnights  and  knocked  the  daylights  out 
of  ’em  in  no  time.”  — Scribblings. 

* * 

GOOD  IN  EVERYTHING 

“There  is  a use  for  everything  in  this 
world.” 

“So?  Well,  tell  me  the  use  of  a jealous 
wife.” 

“Certainly!  If  there  were  no  jealous 
wives,  how  do  you  suppose  homely  sten- 
ographers could  get  jobs?” 

— London  Opinion. 

* * 

The  sportsman  went  out  for  a day’s 
rough  shooting.  Not  being  a particular- 
ly good  shot,  the  bag  was  nil,  and,  as  he 
did  not  like  to  return  empty-handed,  he 
bought  a hare  in  the  town  on  the  way 
home. 

He  presented  it  to  his  wife,  who,  after 
expressing  her  thanks,  thoughtfully  re- 
marked: 

"It  was  a good  thing  you  shot  that  hare 
when  you  did,  John;  it  wouldn’t  have 
kept  another  day.”  — Tit-Bits. 


Willie  Willis:  “Pa,  what  do  they  mean 
when  thev  speak  of  the  ‘mysteries  of  the 
East?”’  ' 

Papa  Willis:  “How  so  many  people  in 
New  York  get  along  without  working.” 

—Life. 

* * 

“Put  out  your  tongue,”  said  the  doctor 
to  the  little  boy  patient,  and  the  boy  ob- 
truded it  a little  way. 

“Put  it  right  out,  please,”  said  the  doc- 
tor. 

“I  can’t,”  answered  the  boy.  “It’s 
joined  on  to  me.”  — Merry  Moments. 

* * 

A smart  city  hairdresser  received  a 
shock  when  an"  old  countryman  planted 
himself  down  in  a vacant  chair  and  asked 
to  have  his  hair  cut.  Never  in  his  life 
had  the  barber  seen  such  an  extraor- 
dinary crop  of  hair.  It  stuck  up  in  wild, 
unkempt  tufts  of  different  lengths,  and 
looked  more  like  a halfworn  mop  than 
anvthing  else. 

“H’m,”  said  the  man  with  the  scissors, 
“who  cut  your  hair  last?” 

“Oh,  my  wife  did,”  answered  the  yokel, 
with  a shamefaced  expression. 

“What  did  she  do  it  with,  eh?”  snorted 
the  barber,  disdainfully — “a  knife  and 
fork?”  ‘ -Tit-Bits. 

* * 

AN  EFFECTIVE  BREAK 

A dusky  dougbbov,  burdened  under 
tons  of  medals  and  miles  and  miles  of 
ribbons,  service  and  wound  chevrons, 
stars  et  al.,  encountered  a Twenty-sev- 
enth Division  scrapper  in  Le  Mans  a few 
days  prior  to  the  division’s  departure  for 
the  States. 

“Whar  yo’  all  ben  scrappin’  in  dis  yar 
war,  boss?”  meekly  inquired  the  colored 
soldier. 

“Why,  we’ve  been  fighting  up  in  Bel- 
gium and  Flanders  with  the  British,”  re- 
plied the  New  Yorker,  proudly. 

“Well,  we  ben  down  in  dem  woods— 
watcha  call  ’em  woods  ’way  down  south.” 

“The  Argonne?”  suggested  young 
Knickerbocker.  n 

“Yas,  vas,  dem’s  de  woods — d’ Argonne. 

“You  know  our  division  was  the  first 
to  break  the  Hindenburg  line,  colored 
boy,”  explained  the  Twenty-seventh  man. 

“Was  it  vou  wot  did  dat  trick?  Y’know, 
boss,  we  felt  dat  ol’  line  sag  ’way  down 
in  d’ Argonne.”  — The  Gas  Attack. 
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CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT 

(Continued  from  page  639.) 

gestion,  and  brightened  his  disposition, 
and  the  war  might  not  have  occurred. 
What  a different  world  today  if  the  ex- 
emperor had  only  begun  to  saw  wood  in 
time. 

Gladstone  chopped  down  trees  when- 
ever his  mind  was  clouded  and  his  spirit 
troubled,  and  thus  was  able  to  solve  cor- 
rectly many  a knotty  problem  of  state- 
craft. So  did  Roosevelt.  It  is  too  late 
for  the  kaiser  to  benefit  all  humanity  by 
his  new  occupation,  but  not  too  late  to 
benefit  himself.  He  is  doing  something 
useful  at  last. 

True,  the  servants  stand  about  and 
hand  him  the  sticks  and  take  them  away 
when  the  imperial  saw  has  made  the  final 
cut  ; but  it  is  hard  to  break  the  habits  of 
a lifetime.  They  have  always  held  the 
kaiser’s  gun,  or  horse,  for  him  until  he 
was  ready,  and  removed  them  when  he 
was  done. 

In  the  process  of  his  education  he  may 
later  learn  that  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
sawing  wood  is  in  piling  it  and  watching 
the  pile  grow,  happy  in  the  thought  that 
there  is  the  accumulating  evidence  of  real 
achievement. 

It  may  be  well  to  keep  the  kaiser  per- 
manently at  his  woodpile.  Peter  the  Great 
as  a youth  sawed  timbers  and  helped 
build  ships,  and  became  a great  ruler. 
But  it  is  not  possible  for  the  kaiser  now 
to  start  life  anew,  with  a crown  as  his 
goal.  It  is  not  too  late  for  him  to  serve 
others.  — Portland  Oregonian. 

* * 

JAPANESE  "GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  GODs” 

The  war  has  lowered  the  values  of 
many  things,  but  nothing  has  suffered  so 
much  in  the  market  values  of  the  world- 
estimation  as  the  words  “autocracy”  and 
“monarchy.”  A nation  monarchical  in 
form  is  apt  to  be  suspected  to  be  auto- 
cratic and  Germany-like. 

Many  a foreign  writer  looks  askance 
at  Japan,  and  wonders  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  whether  Japan  is  not  a bit  like 
Germany  in  the  national  constitution  and 
government  method  of  the  country.  His 
suspicion  and  wonder  are  natural  for  a 
foreigner  who  takes  a surface  view  of 
men  and  things  but  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  study  the  history  of  the  na- 
tion or  make  a searching  inquiry  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

It  is  true  that  Japan  has  framed  her 
constitution  on  German  models  and  that 
Japan’s  army  has  been  organized  on  Ger- 
man patterns,  but  the  Mikado  is  abso- 
lutely and  fundamentally  different  from 
the  ex-kaiser.  If  the  kaiser  was  an  auto- 
crat who  had  the  power  to  enforce  his 
will  through  a vast  organized  military 
force  on  the  seventy  million  German 
people,  the  Mikado  is  in  the  position  of 
benevolent  father  of  his  people;  he  does 
nothing  which  is  not  good  for  the  peo- 
ple or  sanctioned  by  the  spirits  of  the  im- 
perial ancestors — that  is,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, the  best  wisdom  there  is  in  Japan. 

The  relations  between  the  Japanese 
people  and  the  Mikado  are  religious,  sen- 
timental, ritualistic,  so  to  speak.  He  is 
to  be  compared  to  a priest,  not  a states- 
man. It  may  even  be  said  that  the  Jap- 
anese emperor  has  nothing  to  do  with 
government  in  the  political  sense  of  the 
word. 

In  other  monarchical  nations  you  may 
think  of  the  people  and  the  ruler  as 
separate  things,  as  the  one  ruling  over 
the  other.  In  Japan  both  are  the  same. 
The  emperor’s  will  is  the  people’s  will. 


Ton  may  ask:  “What  if  the  emperor 
should  do  anything  in  contravention  of 
the  will  of  the  people?”  That  can  never 
be;  for  the  emperor  is  “sacred  and  in- 
violable,” as  he  is  defined  in  the  consti- 
tution. If  anything  is  done  that  is  bad 
for  the  people  under  the  august  name  of 
the  Mikado,  woe  be  to  the  men  who  dare 
to  abuse  imperial  prerogatives ! . . . 

Japan’s  history  may  be  called  the  his- 
tory of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  pow- 
ers which  have  usurped  or  tried  to  usurp 
the  imperial  sanctions.  The  occidental 
mind  will  best  comprehend  the  position 
of  the  Mikado  if  it  considers  him  in  ab- 
stract terms,  such  as  truth,  love,  wisdom. 
You  might  as  well  expect  truth  to  act  un- 
truthfully as  to  expect  the  Mikado  to  act 
untruthfully. 

If  a so-called  Christian  steals  or  com- 
mits adultery  you  will  say  that  he  is  not 
doing  the  will  of  Christ.  If  any  so- 
called  Japanese  statesman  should  " com- 
mit an  act  that  contradicts  the  princi- 
ples of  truth  and  humanity,  we  will  im- 
mediately cry  that  it  is  no  will  of  the 
emperor,  and  pull  him  down  from  the 
place  he  presumes  to  occupy  as  liar,  trai- 
tor, and  enemy  of  the  people,  and  he  is 
finished  as  a public  man.  There  are  not 
a few  men  alive  who  were  once  famous 
and  honored  but  are  today  absolutely 
“done  for.”  The  Japanese  people  are 
terribly  democratic  in  this. 

Our  emperors  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed their  pious  wish  in  poems  that 
the  will  of  the  gods  be  expressed  in  the 
administration  of  the  people  to  whom  the 
emperor  is  the  “August  Gate.”  “Mikado” 
literally  means  “August  Gate” — it  carries 
a close  association  with  the  shrine  of  the 
gods.  Nay,  the  Mikado  is  in  a sense  a 
high  priest  for  the  people. 

In  old  times  there  was  a peculiar  class 
of  officials  called  nakatomi , who  were,  so 
to  speak,  middlemen  between  the  Mikado 
and  the  gods — the  ancestral  spirits  of  the 
Japanese  people.  If  anything  important 
was  to  be  decided  in  the  administration 
of  the  state,  the  matter  was  submitted  by 
the  nakatomi  to  the  spiritual  considera- 
tion of  the  gods,  and  decisions  were  made 
according  to  the  answers  revealed.  The 
rites  and  ceremonies  with  which  the 
nakatomi  approached  the  shrine  of  the 
gods  were  characterized  by  great  solem- 
nity and  earnestness. 

Today  all  bills  and  imperial  ordinances 
are  first  submitted  to  Diet  or  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  this  may  be  regarded  as  a mod- 
ern translation ' of  the  olden  nakatomi 
institution.  Both  are  the  same  in  spirit 
if  not  in  form.  So  the  government  is 
still  called  in  Japan  “matsurigoto,” 
which  means  “matter  of  festivity.”  Gov- 
erjiment  is  a matter  of  propitiation  of 
the  sacred  gods. 

The  members  of  Privy  Council  and  of 


Diet  today  occupy  places  not  dissimilar 
from  those  once  filled  by  nakatomi.  In 
attending  to  their  duties  or  deliberations 
on  important  affairs  of  the  state  they 
are  expected  to  work  with  prayerful 
earnestness,  a total  absence  of  selfishness, 
and  the  clearest  vision  born  of  a devout 
and  clean  living,  as  were  the  nakatomi 
in  olden  days. 

History  shows  that  there  were  bad 
nakatomi  who  either  deliberately  or  ig- 
norantly misinterpreted  the  wili  of  the 
gods,  and  they  met  the  terrible  judg- 
ment they  deserved.  So  should  their 
equivalents  of  today  be  dealt  wth  were 
they  found  guilty  of  misinterpretation  of 
the  will  of  the  people. 

Remove  the  Mikado  from  Japan  and 
the  result  would  be  like  a house  which  has 
suddenly  lost  the  main  pillar  of  support. 

— Saito  Man,  in  London  Daily  Mail. 
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THE  IRISH  QUESTION 
It  is  an  excellent  idea  for  Americans 
to  mind  their  own  business,  and  not  seek 
to  interfere  or  to  proffer  unasked  or  un- 
solicited advice  in  the  settlement  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  countries.  They 
have  very  urgent  problems  of  their  own 
pressing  for  solution,  which  are  quite  suf- 
ficient fully  to  tax  the  intelligence  and 
wisdom  of  the  American  people  to  the 
utmost. 

For  this  reason  the  vast  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are 
not  concerned  in  the  so-called  Irish  question,  except  in 
its  purely  academic  aspect,  and  would  willingly  avoid 
discussing  it,  if  the  agitators  would  let  them  alone,  which 
is  exactly  what  they  will  not  do. 

Because  of  the  inflammatory  and  disturbing  activity 
of  a small  but  very  industrious  number  of  Irish- 
Americans,  centered  chiefly  in  New  York  City,  and  com- 
posed largely  of  politicians  dependent  upon  the  Irish 
vote,  Americans  grow  impatient  of  the  everlasting  tur- 
moil ; there  is  prevalent  a good  deal  of  loose  talking  and 
thinking  concerning  conditions  in  Ireland,  even  among 
intelligent  Americans  well  disposed  toward  Britain,  and 
the  question  is  frequently  asked:  “Why  does  not  England 
settle  the  Irish  question  and  have  done  with  it?’’ 

The  answer  is  very  simple ; because  no  human  agency 
is  capable  of  settling  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Irish 
people,  who,  as  a whole,  absolutely  refuse  to  agree  among 
themselves.  They  cannot  agree  because  there  are  eco- 
nomic and  religious  differences  between  certain  sections 
of  the  country,  hatreds  and  prejudices  of  many  years’ 
standing,  which  are  utterly  irreconcilable.  It  is  not  the 
unwillingness  of  England  to  arrive  at  a definite,  satis- 
factory and  permanent  conclusion  of  the  old,  old  contro- 
versy,  it  is  the  Irish  people  who  stand  in  the  way. 


It  will  be  easier  for  Americans  to  understand  the 
essential  points  of  this  question,  as  they  actually  are  and 
not  as  the  agitator  represents  them  to  be,  if  they  will 
imagine  a hypothetical  situation  of  similar  character  ex- 
isting in  their  own  country. 

Suppose  that  California  cherished  some  ancient  griev- 
ance against  the  remainder  of  the  United  States,  and, 
setting  up  a claim  for  the  privilege  of  self-determination, 
declared  its  right  to  be  free  and  independent;  suppose, 
also,  that  it  proclaimed  itself  the  Republic  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  insisted  upon  including  Oregon  within  its 
limits.  Suppose  that  Oregon,  however,  having  no  griev- 
ance, being  different  in  its  religious  views,  distrusting 
California,  fearing  oppression,  persecution  and  economic 
disaster  as  a result  of  such  a forced  union,  remained 
loyal,  and  absolutely  refused  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
United  States  and  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
its  traditional  enemies,  the  Californians,  declaring  that 
it  would  fight  to  the  bitter  end  rather  than  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  Republic  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  such  an  imaginary  situation,  assuming  that  the 
United  States  was  willing  to  permit  California  to  secede, 
thereby  establishing  in  close  proximity  a government 
openly  and  avowedly  antagonistic  to  the  Union,  would 
the  nation  be  justified,  in  order  to  placate  the  rebellious 
state,  in  forcing  loyal  and  well-satisfied  Oregon  to  join 
the  independent  republic?  If  Ulster  be  substituted  for 
Oregon,  and  south  and  west  Ireland  for  California,  the 
situation  would  be  analogous.  This  is  what  makes  the 
Irish  question  unanswerable. 

During  the  war  but  little  attempt  was  made  in  Amer- 
ica to  stir  up  sympathy  for  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and 
for  very  good  reasons:  their  attitude  toward  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States,  France  and  Britain  was  altogether 
too  obvious  and  treasonable,  and  the  spirit  of  Americans 
was  too  keen  in  fighting  Germany,  to  make  it  desirable 
to  agitate  the  question.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  how- 
ever, a strong  propaganda  is  being  organized  against 
Britain,  with  the  object  of  disrupting  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  and  giving  support  to  that 
part  of  Ireland  which  demands  independence.  It  is  evi- 
dently hoped  that  its  position  during  the  war  will  be 
forgotten  or  condoned  in  the  wave  of  sentimental,  ficti- 
tious sympathy  which  these  agitators  are  sedulously  en- 
deavoring to  create. 

Such  things  are  not  so  easily  forgotten,  for  war  is  a 
great  educator.  When  Britain  was  exerting  her  last 
ounce  of  strength  against  the  enemy,  and  America  had 
joined  in  the  great  struggle;  when  both  countries  were 
submitting  willingly  to  conscription,  self-sacrifice  and 
deprivation  in  order  to  win,  Ireland,  most  prosperous, 
was  exempted  from  conscription  and  food  rationing,  and 
while  the  British  fleet,  aided  by  that  of  America,  was 
guarding  her  shores  from  German  invasion,  the  Sinn 
Feiners  openly  espoused  the  enemy’s  cause,  and  American 
sailors  were  mobbed  in  the  streets  of  Cork,  because  they 
were  fighting  against  Germany. 

These  are  facts.  R.  D.  Paine,  an  American  naval 
observer,  in  his  book,  “The  Fighting  Fleets,”  says: 

“When  it  came  to  fraternizing  with  the  Irish  natives 
of  the  port,  the  American  sailor  suffered  disillusion,  and 
his  views  of  conditions,  political  and  social,  were  radical- 
ly changed.  There  were  hundreds  of  Irish-Americans  in 
the  destroyers.  One  could  not  imagine  a fighting  ship 
without  them,  but  they,  too,  lost  much  of  that  sympathy 
for  down-trodden,  martyred  Ireland  which  had  been  ab- 
sorbed at  home.  It  would  be  foolish  to  gloss  the  situa- 
tion over. 

“The  American  fleet  was  insulted,  jeered,  and  re- 
garded as  a hostile  force  because  it  had  sailed  across  the 
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sea  to  help  England  in  the  common  cause  against  the 
enemy.  This  attitude  was  naturally  resented.  . . . 
The  Irish  problem  was  none  of  their  affair,  but  they  de- 
manded a square  deal.  The  streets  were  filled  with 
young  Irishmen  who  refused  to  volunteer  for  the  war 
and  defied  England  to  conscript  them.  They  paraded 
and  drilled  with  Sinn  Fein  banners  and  talked  of  armed 
rebellion ; idlers  and  wasters  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
strove  in  blood  and  tears  to  save  democracy  and  humanity 
from  obliteration.  Here  was  the  significant  aspect  of 
it,  that  these  American  sailors,  candid,  simple,  open- 
minded  men,  had  hitherto  felt  no  great  love  for  England, 
but  rather  a sentimental  leaning  toward  the  wrongs  of 
the  Irish. 

“A  few  weeks  in  Ireland’s  ports  and  waters  and  they 
could  be  heard  discussing  it  in  this  fashion:  ‘Could  you 
beat  it?  I’m  Irish  myself,  and  yet  I’d  give  a month’s  pay 
to  crack  the  head  of  a Sinn  Feiner.  And  they  won’t  let 
me  at  him,  with  a navy  patrol  at  every  corner  and  no 
chance  to  get  out  of  town.’ — ‘You  said  it  for  me.  They 
rake  up  everything  England  ever  did  to  them  in  the  past, 
from  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  For  the  love  of  Mike, 
says  England  with  her  back  to  the  wall,  tell  me  what  you 
want  and  I’ll  give  it  to  you.  And  they  can’t  agree  among 
’emselves  what  the  divil  they  do  want.’  . . . ‘Well,  I 
have  no  head  at  all  for  parliaments  and  conventions  and 
the  rights  of  Ulster,  but  the  kind  of  Irish  that  spit  on 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  because  we  came  across  to  lend  a 
hand, — they  can  go  plumb  to  hell.  How  about  it?’  ” 

Another  American,  W.  R.  Moody,  who  went  all  over 
Ireland  last  November,  conversing  with  men  of  all  par- 
ties, has  given  his  evidence  in  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can. He  was,  in  principle,  a Home  Ruler  when  he  ar- 
rived, but  before  he  left  Ireland  he  had  changed  his 
mind.  He  and  others  with  him  were  converted  mainly 
by  their  interviews  with  leading  Sinn  Feiners.  He  was 
astonished  to  discover  that  they  did  not  want  Home  Rule 
or  anything  less  than  complete  independence,  which  he 
pronounced  “unthinkable.”  He  found  they  had  no  pro- 
gramme of  a democratic  or  practical  character.  They 
repudiated  the  idea  of  popular  secular  education  as  con- 
ducted in  America ; they  asked  Americans  to  invest  capi- 
tal in  Irish  mines,  and  produced  a geological  map  sixty 
years  old  to  support  their  claims ! 

Mr.  Moody  thus  writes: 

“There  are  certain  phrases  which  constantly  recur  in 
their  conversation.  For  example,  we  were  informed  fre- 
quently that  ‘Ireland  was  under  the  heel  of  a despotic 
tyranny,’  and  was  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  ‘self- 
determination.’  When  asked  whether,  in  the  event  of 
national  independence,  or  as  a condition  of  secession 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  they  would  apply  this  prin- 
ciple of  ‘self-determination’  to  Ulster,  which  is  opposed 
to  Home  Rule,  or  consent  to  her  continuance  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  they  frankly  and  emphatically  dis- 
sented.” 

He  sought  for  evidence  of  the  “despotic  tyranny” 
insistently  complained  of,  but  was  unable  to  find  it.  It 
is  frequently  pointed  out  that  Ireland  has  no  grievance 
less  than  a hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  Mr.  Moody 
said:  “Ireland’s  ills  are  not  dissimilar  to  the  imaginary 
ills  of  a spoilt  child.” 

On  Armistice  Day,  when  he  arrived  in  Dublin,  he 
saw  a Sinn  Fein  procession  flaunting  its  seditious  banner 
without  interference  from  the  police,  and  he  questioned 
whether  the  American  government  would  have  displayed 
such  “patient  tolerance.”  He  found  all  parties  agreed 
that  Ireland  had  never  been  so  prosperous  as  it  is  today, 
with  high  wages  and  cheap  living.  He  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  “thrift,  industry,  and  resourcefulness” 


of  loyal  Ulster,  and  he  came  away  convinced  that  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  deny  “self-determination”  to  Ulster 
and  grant  it  to  the  disloyal  South  and  West. 

Such  evidence  as  that  quoted  in  the  foregoing  does  not 
come  from  British  sources  or  from  political  agencies  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  but  from  Americans  concerned  only 
with  getting  at  the  truth  of  the  situation.  It  cannot  be 
successfully  controverted.  Moreover,  thousands  of 
American  sailors,  many  of  them  of  Irish  ancestry  and 
predisposed  sentimentally  in  favor  of  Ireland,  are  return- 
ing home  entirely  “fed  up”  on  the  Irish  question,  com- 
pletely disillusioned,  and  sick  and  disgusted  with  the  Sinn 
Feiners,  their  vagaries,  and  their  disloyalty  to  the  cause 
which  Americans  went  overseas  to  serve. 

These  things  are  not  set  forth  in  prejudice  against 
the  Irish  people  in  America.  On  the  contrary,  like  most 
Americans,  The  Bellman  loves  the  Irish,  and  realizes  that 
the  Sinn  Fein  does  not  truly  represent  them.  He  is 
aware  that  many  thousands  of  brave  men  from  Ireland 
fought  valiantly  on  the  side  of  right  during  the  recent 
war,  and  that  from  the  United  States  the  Irish-Americans 
went  forth  in  large  numbers  and  distinguished  them- 
selves by  courage  and  valor. 

All  this  is  true,  and  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  lovable 
Irish  race,  but  it  is  also  true  that  agitators  and  trouble- 
breeding politicians  are  endeavoring  to  stir  up  throughout 
the  United  States  a spirit  of  hatred  for  Britain  and  to 
create  an  active  movement  which  will  bring  sympathy, 
encouragement  and  support  to  the  Sinn  Fein,  which  is 
not  worthy  of  it. 

Sensible  Irish-Americans  conversant  with  the  facts 
will  avoid  participation,  either  moral  or  financial,  in  such 
undertakings,  and,  should  this  organized  agitation  reach 
the  point  where  it  threatens  to  compromise  the  relations 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  a friendly  coun- 
try, it  will  be  most  emphatically  rebuked,  like  any  other 
form  of  hyphenated  Americanism  which  menaces  the 
peace  of  the  world. 


FROM  PETROGRAD  TO  WINNIPEG 

Full  and  accurate  details  regarding  the  strike  which 
has  during  the  past  few  weeks  almost  conquletely  para- 
lyzed the  industrial  life  of  Winnipeg,  and  which  has 
influenced  various  other  points  in  Canada,  have  not  as  yet 
been  made  public;  and  the  pressure  of  prejudice  on  both 
sides  is  so  strong  that  it  may  never  be  possible  to  find 
out  just  wbat  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty. 
The  strikers  have  vigorously  disclaimed  any  notion  of 
setting  up  a local  government  of  their  own,  after  the 
approved  soviet  model,  and  yet  their  system  of  procedure 
has  in  so  many  ways  suggested  the  Russian  model  that 
the  word  “revolution”  has  been  not  infrequently  used. 

For  example,  in  the  early  days  of  the  strike,  it  is 
reported  that  the  strike  leaders,  anxious  to  keep  public 
sympathy  with  them,  “authorized”  the  distribution  of 
milk  and  certain  other  essentials,  issuing  cards  to  the 
distributors  stating  that  they  were  acting  “by  permission 
of  the  workers’  committee.”  This,  of  course,  was  a de- 
liberate usurpation  of  the  police  power,  and  was  as  clear 
a step  in  the  direction  of  setting  up  a soviet  government 
as  could  well  have  been  taken. 

Everything  indicates  that  the  “one  big  union”  plan 
was  more  than  anything  else  used  as  the  excuse  for  the 
strike.  This  picturesque  idea  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  western  Canada,  the  I.W.W.  having  adopted  the 
phrase  as  their  watchword  some  time  ago,  to  the  disgust 
of  all  those  to  whom  the  word  “union”  meant  an  associa- 
tion of  workers. 

Whatever  may  happen  before  the  trouble  is  ended, 
the  results  of  the  first  few  weeks  may  be  summed  up  as 
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the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  production 
and,  consequently,  in  wages ; the  vast  inconvenience  and 
in  some  instances  distress  of  the  entire  population  of 
Winnipeg;  a marked  increase  in  the  local  bitterness  be- 
tween capital -and  labor,  and  absolutely  no  benefits  for 
anybody. 

That  a certain  element  among  the  strikers,  or  rather 
among  the  agitators,  actually  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  a revolution,  with  a Bolshevik  government  established 
in  Manitoba,  and  perhaps  throughout  the  prairie  prov- 
inces, is  rendered  altogether  probable  by  the  general 
tone  of  the  extreme  radical  publications  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Many  of  them  are  openly 
preaching  revolution,  declaring  that  it  is  bound  to  come 
soon;  and  there  is  certainly  some  fire  back  of  such  nox- 
ious smoke.  Yet,  when  the  strike  actually  began,  the 
leaders  were  remarkably  anxious  to  disclaim  all  revo- 
lutionary ideas.  The  prospect  apparently  frightened 
them,  and  instead  of  boldly  attempting  to  engineer  a 
revolution,  which  they  speedily  saw  must  fail,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  a strike  which  would  probably 
be  settled  by  compromise. 

The  fact  is  that  neither  Canada  nor  the  United  States 
is  fit  ground  for  a revolution.  Such  things  happen  in 
countries  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  actually  de- 
nied political  rights ; where  rejoresentative  government 
does  not  exist  or  is  a mere  farce;  where  acute  poverty 
is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception ; where  ignorance 
and  illiteracy  lead  to  an  utter  misunderstanding  of  the 
principles  of  government,  or,  most  of  all,  where  there  is 
not  enough  food.  None  of  these  things  are  true  on  either 
side  of  the  border. 

The  Winnipeg  strike  appears  to  be  an  effort  to  im- 
plant the  P etrograd  idea  in  a soil  utterly  foreign  to  it, 
with  results  necessarily  disastrous  all  round.  Even  if 
the  strikers  should  find  all  their  demands  granted,  they 
would  be  considerably  worse  off  than  they  were  before, 
by  the  total  amount  their  efforts  have  cost  their  city.  A 
successful  revolution  would,  from  the  leaders’  point  of 
view,  have  been  the  only  justification  for  so  extensive 
a movement;  and  success  of  this  kind,  in  communities 
like  western  Canada,  is  simply  out  of  the  question. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  had  the  local,  provincial 
and  Dominion  authorities  dealt  promptly  and  firmly  with 
the  trouble,  it  would  ever  have  attained  such  magnitude. 
Why,  for  instance,  the  government  should  tamely  have 
permitted  the  mail  service  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  as 
long  as  it  had  troops  at  its  disposal  to  carry  on  this 
branch  of  its  activities,  awaits  a fuller  explanation. 
Mayor  Hanson,  in  Seattle,  found  a more  effective  method 
of  dealing  with  such  a situation,  when  he  announced  that 
the  various  public  services  would  be  maintained,  and  set 
armed  guards  over  them  to  prevent  interference. 

In  any  case,  the  attitude  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  has  combined  with  a vast  amount  of  revo- 
lutionary talk,  and  a relatively  small  quantity  of  real 
grievance,  to  throw  Winnipeg  into  an  utterly  useless 
chaos.  There  are  enough  lessons  in  the  situation  to  go 
all  the  way  round.  The  agitators  ought  to  learn  from  it 
that  the  business  of  fomenting  revolution  in  America  is 
utterly  futile;  that  neither  Canada  nor  the  United  States 
will  tolerate  a revolution,  or  anything  approaching  one. 

The  public,  including  all  classes  of  labor,  is  learning 
that  there  is  nothing  save  misery,  danger  and  loss  in- 
volved in  general  strikes.  The  legality,  and  in  many 
instances  the  justification,  of  strikes  in  cases  of  deadlock 
between  specific  employers  and  employees  cannot  be 
questioned ; but  the  attempt  to  extort  a favorable  settle- 
ment by  compelling  the  public  to  suffer  through  the 
action  of  groups  in  no  way  connected  with  the  actual 


dispute  is  bound,  in  the  long  run,  to  reflect  back  in  injury 
to  those  who  attempt  it. 

Above  all,  the  experience  of  Winnipeg  is  a lesson  to 
those  who  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  temporize  with 
sedition,  and  permit  the  propaganda  of  revolution  to  go 
unchecked.  Incendiary  talk  and  writing  will  not  produce 
anything  even  remotely  approaching  a revolution  in  this 
country  or  in  Canada,  but  it  may  at  any  time  and  any- 
where produce  just  such  an  upheaval  as  that  from  which 
Winnipeg  has  been  suffering.  Against  such  a danger  the 
manifest  safeguards  are  the  vigorous  suppression  of 
speakers  and  writers  who  advocate  forcible  revolution, 
and  adequate  preparation  by  the  authorities  to  assume 
instant  control  and  maintain  the  services  essential  to  the 
public  welfare  if  their  normal  continuance  is  threatened. 


UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

The  United  States  is  justly  proud  of  its  record  of 
colonial  government.  The  history  of  its  relations  with 
C uba,  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  has  been  a notable 
example  of  what  can  be  done  for  minor  peoples  who 
have  suffered  from  misrule,  and  America’s  adventure  in 
international  altruism,  begun  in  1898,  in  the  main  has 
amply  justified  itself. 

Probably  Americans  have  been  more  comfortably  con- 
fident of  their  merit  in  this  enterprise,  however,  than  is 
wholly  warranted,  even  though  the  achievement  and 
intention  in  the  country’s  colonial  administration  have 
been  so  admirable  throughout.  This  is  simply  a mod- 
estly sober  thought,  in  no  wise  intended  as  disparage- 
ment, upon  a matter  so  eminently  full  of  occasion  for 
congratulation.  The  notion  is  suggested  in  Porto  Rico’s 
appeal  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  two  million 
dollars  annually  for  twenty  years  for  the  purpose  of 
banishing  illiteracy  from  the  island. 

The  Porto  Rican  plea  is  made  by  the  children  of  the 
territory,  presented  as  a petition  through  the  commis- 
sioner of  education,  with  the  governor’s  approval.  The 
document  sets  forth  that  no  fewer  than  a quarter  of  a 
million  children  of  school  age  are  not  under  instruction 
because  there  is  no  room  for  them  in  the  five  hundred 
and  forty-nine  “j^ublicly  owned  buildings”  and  in  the 
twelve  hundred  rented  buildings  on  the  island,  and  be- 
cause there  are  not  enough  teachers. 

It  is  explained  in  the  petition  that  “to  provide  facili- 
ties for  all  the  children  not  in  school  fifty-two  hundred 
additional  modern  school  rooms  are  necessary,”  and  that 
there  should  be  at  least  four  thousand  more  teachers. 
Furthermore,  as  is  the  case  with  the  entire  teaching  pro- 
fession in  America,  the  salaries  of  instructors  in  the 
island  are  inadequate. 

The  Porto  Ricans  have  tried  earnestly  to  help  them- 
selves, as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  beginning 
with  a school  expenditure  of  $288,098  in  1899,  they 
reached  the  figure  of  $2,323,802  in  1918.  This  is  re- 
markable when  it  is  considered  that  the  population  is 
only  1,224<, 000,  and  that  the  per  capita  wealth  in  1916 
was  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars,  as  com- 
pared with  $2,280  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  Porto  Ricans  were  pressing  their  demand 
for  American  citizenship,  in  the  years  prior  to  the  act 
of  Congress  granting  it,  in  1917,  the  argument  most  often 
advanced  in  opposition  to  the  ambitions  of  the  islanders 
was  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Porto  Rico  was 
so  high  as  to  make  the  success  of  the  experiment  doubt- 
ful. Possibly  the  school  situation  was  not  properly  un- 
derstood in  those  days,  but  if  an  inquiry  had  been  made 
into  the  state  of  illiteracy,  it  must  have  come  home  to  the 
investigator  that  much  of  the  educational  deficiency  was 
chargeable  directly  to  the  United  States  government. 
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The  United  States  has  done  magnificent  tilings  for 
the  island  in  a material  way.  Porto  Ricans  now  have 
sewers  and  sanitary  plumbing,  electric  lights,  telephones, 
modern  highways,  streetcars,  railroads,  automobiles, 
baseball,  and  boards  of  health.  Commercial  interests 
have  been  developed,  industry  has  been  stimulated,  and 
the  islander  never  has  been  more  prosperous.  These  are 
admirable,  but  it  is  curious  that  a nation  so  devoted  to 
the  ideal  of  public  education  should  have  given  cause 
for  complaint  of  half  measures  in  carrying  this  great 
policy  into  the  island  colonies. 


WHY  AMERICA  GOES  ARID 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  Keeley  cure  for  the  drink 
habit  was  comparatively  new,  a branch  of  the  parent 
shop  was  established  in  a southern  community  where  the 
custom  of  heavy  drinking  was  general  and  not  then  re- 
garded as  especially  reprehensible.  Several  of  the  chronic 
drunkards  of  the  town  were  induced  to  take  the  cure,  and 
the  results  were  marvelous,  completely  justifying  the 
claims  of  the  Keeley  people.  Nevertheless,  the  establish- 
ment did  not  flourish,  and  was  finally  abandoned,  the 
reason  being  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  could  not 
understand  why  any  one  should  want  to  be  cured  of  a 
habit  that  had  been  created  at  such  great  expense,  and 
which,  according  to  their  point  of  view,  was  rather  a 
pleasant  thing  to  acquire. 

In  much  the  same  spirit  of  curious  wonder,  a great 
many  people  in  England,  members  of  the  class  which 
never  drinks  to  excess  but  is  fond  of  its  glass  of  wine,  and 
habitually  uses  liquor  in  moderation,  as  it  was  intended 
to  be  used,  are  speculating  on  American  prohibition. 

Arthur  Reed  Kimball,  editor  of  the  Waterbury 
American,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  has  written  a com- 
munication to  the  London  Spectator  in  which  he  seeks 
to  enlighten  its  readers  on  this  subject.  Therein  he  sets 
forth  that  the  so-called  “moral  temperance  sentiment” 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  prohibition 
amendment,  and  endeavors  to  account  by  other  causes 
for  what  must  seem  to  the  intelligent  Englishman  a phe- 
nomenon which  is  mysterious,  if  not  absurd. 

Mr.  Kimball  maintains  that  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
hibition amendment  was  simply  the  culmination  of  ideal- 
ism growing  out  of  the  war  spirit.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true ; the  American  people  had  reached  a point  where 
they  were  perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice  almost  anything 
to  help  win  the  war. 

He  further  says:  “Many  causes  contributed  to  this 
culmination,  some  of  them  influences  which  have  been 
slowly  but  surely  at  work  for  a long  period  of  years.  In 
the  United  States  the  saloon  has  been  the  center  of  all 
disreputable  and  corrupt  politics.  Whatever  a decent 
citizen’s  attitude  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  his 
attitude  toward  the  saloon  was  one  of  abhorrence.  Most 
of  the  schemes  by  which  cities  have  been  robbed  and 
disreputable  political  deals  put  through  have  found  their 
successful  promotion,  if  not  their  inception,  in  the  saloon. 

“So  great  is  the  modern  desire,  here  in  America,  to 
excel  in  any  one  of  a number  of  forms  of  sport,  that 
numerous  bodies  of  young  men  in  college,  and  out  of  it, 
all  over  the  country,  have  become  accustomed  early,  first 
in  training,  and  then  later  through  indifference,  either 
not  to  drink  at  all,  or  to  drop  drinking  except  rarely.  A 
considerable  part  of  a generation  has  grown  up  unaffect- 
ed by  the  alcohol  habit.  Again,  the  younger  business 
men, — I mean  business  men  of  between  thirty  and  forty, 
— though  they  may  occasionally  drink  themselves,  are 
quite  ready  to  give  it  up  in  order  to  promote  efficiency  in 
the  large  concerns. 


“These  young  business  men,  who  are  the  coming  lead- 
ers, are  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  right  to  drink. 
Had  they  felt  about  this  right  as  do  a very  large  number 
of  their  elders,  they  would  have  created  a public  senti- 
ment antagonistic  to  prohibition  which  would  have  made 
impossible  the  passage  of  the  prohibition  amendment.” 

The  essence  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  vast 
majority  of  intelligent  Americans  care  so  little  for  the 
right  to  drink,  or  the  privilege  of  drinking  when  they 
feel  so  disposed,  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  forego 
it,  if  thereby  they  can  contribute  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  country  and  protect  from  the  evil  of  excessive 
drinking  those  who  are  of  weaker  mind.  Although  there 
is  no  great  prejudice  against  wines  and  beer  in  America, 
and  if  their  sale  could  be  arranged  without  danger  of 
immoderate  drinking  there  might  be  no  serious  objection, 
the  President’s  recent  recommendation  to  the  effect  that 
the  prohibition  amendment  be  modified  in  this  respect 
has  fallen  absolutely  flat,  and  meets  with  no  response 
save  among  those  who  have  been  long  committed  to  the 
cause  of  liquor. 

Americans  feel  that  moderation  is  impossible  in  this 
country,  that  all  attempts  to  regulate  the  liquor  traffic 
or  to  repress  the  evil  influences  of  the  saloon  as  con- 
ducted in  America  have  utterly  failed,  and  that  the  only 
way  is  to  do  away  with  the  traffic  entirely,  at  least  until 
the  evil  influences  back  of  alcohol  have  been  entirely 
eradicated.  Possibly  it  will  then  be  practical  to  start 
afresh,  with  the  old-fashioned  saloon  and  the  old  t3fpe  of 
saloon-keeper  eliminated  from  the  problem.  The  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  wines  and  light  beers  may  then  be 
permitted  under  limitations  which  will  guard  against  a 
recurrence  of  the  mischievous  and  dangerous  situation 
which  has  resulted  from  the  old  excess  of  individual 
liberty  in  this  direction. 

If  this  result  can  be  accomplished,  the  sacrifice  which 
the  moderate  drinker  is  called  upon  to  exercise  is  felt  to 
be  inconsiderable.  At  any  rate,  the  intelligent  American 
is  quite  willing  to  make  it,  and  to  try  the  experiment  of 
total  prohibition. 

It  is  not  enmity  to  alcoholic  beverages  in  themselves 
that  has  brought  about  the  present  situation,  nor  is  it  a 
spirit  of  puritanical  narrow-mindedness.  The  responsi- 
bility rests  entirely  with  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors.  They  were  not 
content  to  attend  to  their  own  legitimate  business,  and 
they  were,  as  a whole,  so  stupid  as  not  to  be  able  to 
decipher  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

They  insisted  upon  making  the  saloon  the  basis  for 
political  influence;  they  would  not  regulate  themselves 
nor  submit  to  regulation ; every  attempt  to  keep  the  traffic 
within  bounds  was  brought  to  naught  by  the  political 
influences  which  they  were  able  to  summon  to  their  as- 
sistance. In  many  instances  they  defied  law  and  de- 
cency, and  the  saloon  and  the  liquor  manufacturers  back 
of  it  became  the  root  of  nearly  all  the  violence  and  crime 
of  the  community,  the  promoter  of  immorality,  ineffi- 
ciency, wastefulness  and  social  unrest  and  discontent. 

After  enduring  this  abuse  for  many  years  the  Ameri- 
can people  became  sick  and  tired  of  the  whole  saloon 
question ; weary  of  liquor’s  persistency  in  making  mis- 
chief and  creating  trouble,  and  they  determined,  since 
that  seemed  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  disgust- 
ing business,  with  all  its  multifarious  roots  and  ramifica- 
tions, growing  and  spreading  in  every  direction,  interfer- 
ing in  every  attempt  at  progress  or  reform,  socially, 
politically  or  economically,  to  wipe  the  whole  proposition 
out  of  existence  bjr  national  prohibition  that  would  be 
effective  and  thorough. 
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The  terms  of  i^eace  continued 
to  provide  the  dominating  sub- 
jects for  discussion  throughout 
the  world  during  the  seven  days 
ended  with  June  10,  and  the 
addition  of  the  terms  for  Aus- 
tria to  those  covering  peace 
with  Germany  provided  enough 
extra  complications  to  keep  every  one  completely  mysti- 
fied as  to  the  probable  outcome.  Of  course,  the  German 
question  is  in  every  respect  the  more  important  one,  but 
Austria’s  attitude  toward  the  proposals  of  the  allied 
nations  was  sufficiently  hostile  to  add  greatly  to  the 
uncertainties  of  the  moment. 

It  has  apparently  been  definitely  agreed  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  allied  nations  that  the  text  of  the 
treaty  with  Germany  shall  not.  be  materially  altered  in 
any  way,  but  that  addenda  may  be  drawn  up  and  incor- 
porated in  order  to  meet  some  of  the  objections  which 
the  Germans  have  raised,  and  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  the  allies  are  inclined  to  consider  favorably. 

The  sum  total  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  simply 
this : that  if  the  allies  were  solidly  united  with  regard  to 
every  detail  of  the  treaty,  Germany  would  already  have 
signed  it.  There  are,  however,  enough  differences  of 
opinion,  both  among  the  nations  involved  and  between 
classes  and  groups  in  each  nation,  so  that  Germany,  feel- 
ing the  lack  of  solidarity  in  the  forces  confronting  her, 
is  encouraged  to  play  for  sympathy  and  better  terms. 
A week  or  two  ago  it  looked  very  much  as  though  she 
might  actually  succeed  in  getting  the  treaty  rewritten  in 
certain  fundamental  respects ; but  now,  thanks  to  the  in- 
defatigable energy  of  the  allies’  leaders  in  Paris,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  few  concessions  will  be  made,  and 
that  these  will  be  relatively  unimportant. 

As  for  Austria,  President  Seitz  declared  the  terms 
utterly  impossible,  and  involving  the  death  of  the  country 
by  starvation,  in  his  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
the  National  Assembly  in  extraordinary  session  on 
June  7.  The  following  report  was  cabled  regarding  the 
statement  made  to  the  Assembly  by  Foreign  Minister 
Bauer: 

“After  declaring  that  the  treaty  was  a peace  of  hate, 
the  foreign  minister  denounced  the  Czechs,  who,  he  said, 
had  taken  all  of  Austria’s  sugar  and  other  industries. 
The  loss  of  German  Bohemia  to  Austria,  he  added,  meant 
not  merely  the  subjection  of  three  and  a half  million 
Germans  to  foreign  rule,  but  the  loss  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  German  Austria,  industrially  and  culturally. 

“Dr.  Bauer  declared  that  the  people  of  the  Tyrol, 
who  loved  freedom  above  life,  would  never  submit  to  the 
peace  terms  and  that  they,  as  did  the  Germans  of  Bohe- 
mia, had  the  sympathy  of  all  Germans. 

He  added  that  several  months  ago  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment had  submitted  to  the  Italian  government  the 
draft  of  a treaty  under  which  German  South  Tyrol  would 
remain  with  Austria  constitutionally  and  economically, 
but  as  a neutral  military  zone.  Dr.  Bauer  said  he  hoped 
the  Italian  government,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been 
unable  to  enter  into  direct  negotiations,  would  not  refuse 
to  discuss  the  proposal  at  St.  Germain. 

“Regarding  western  Hungary  and  the  frontiers  of 
Carinthia  and  Styria,  the  foreign  minister  added,  the 


Austrian  peace  delegation  wrould  propose  plebiscites 
under  neutral  control.  Austria,  he  declared,  must  also 
have  direct  communication  with  Italy  for  commercial 
reasons.” 

THE  WINNIPEG  STRIKE 

The  fourth  week  of  the  sympathetic  strike  in  Winni- 
peg was  ended  on  Tuesday,  June  10,  with  disturbances 
plainly  indicating  the  state  of  nerves  to  which  both  sides 
of  the  labor  controversy  have  been  driven  by  the  long 
struggle.  Mounted  constables  charged  crowds  of  strikers 
and  their  sympathizers,  who  blocked  the  streets  after  a 
mass  meeting  and  interfered  with  the  work  of  the  volun- 
teer police  force.  There  were  many  injuries,  but  no 
fatalities,  the  city  authorities  still  holding  to  their  orig- 
inal policy  of  reserving  measures  purely  of  force  until 
the  utmost  extremity. 

Developments  of  the  past  week  have  given  indication 
that  the  strike  is  slowly  disintegrating.  While  no  union 
has  abandoned  the  cause,  individual  members  have  been 
returning  to  work  in  increasing  numbers.  Four  weeks 
of  unemployment  have  had  their  effect  upon'  the  morale 
of  the  workers  who  so  enthusiastically  followed  the  lead 
of  foreign  revolutionaries  in  the  beginning,  and  hope  of 
success  has  given  way  very  largely  to  fear  of  failure  and 
distrust  of  the  leaders.  These  circumstances  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  a violent  ending  to  the  controversy,  should 
the  authorities  blunder  in  the  final  period. 

The  disturbances  of  Tuesday  appear  to  have  been  the 
indirect  result  of  the  discharge  of  the  entire  Winnipeg 
police  force  on  the  previous  day,  because  of  its  refusal 
to  agree  not  to  join  in  the  present  or  any  future  sympa- 
thetic strike.  This  has  long  been  an  issue  between  the 
policemen’s  union  and  the  Winnipeg  city  government. 
The  strike  committee  made  capital  of  the  fact  that  it 
did  not  call  out  the  policemen,  using  this  as  an  evidence 
of  its  desire  for  order,  and  the  city  did  not  openly 
quarrel  with  the  police  until  it  had  organized  a volunteer 
constabulary,  composed  mostly  of  returned  soldiers,  to 
take  their  place.  Although  the  volunteers  proved  efficient 
in  their  first  difficulties,  their  presence  in  the  streets  was 
undoubtedly  an  incentive  to  trouble  with  the  exasperated 
strikers. 

An  investigation  of  the  strike  situation  by  the  Cana- 
dian government  has  shown  that  five  thousand  of  the 
strikers  are  skilled  artisans  belonging  to  trades  unions, 
five  thousand  are  skilled  and  unskilled  Canadian  labor- 
ers, women  and  girls,  and  fifteen  thousand  unskilled  alien 
laborers.  The  government  investigators  fix  the  number 
of  strikers  at  twenty-five  thousand,  as  against  the  thirty- 
five  thousand  claimed  by  the  strike  committee,  and  assert 
that  they  have  confirmed  the  contention  of  the  citizens’ 
committee  that  control  of  the  sympathetic  strike  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  unskilled  alien  laborer  and  his  Red 
leaders. 

THE  SUFFRAGE  AMENDMENT 

After  many  years  of  delay,  haste  now  seems  to  be  the 
legislative  will  in  dealing  with  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment granting  suffrage  to  women.  The  Senate  last  week 
followed  the  initiative  of  the  House  in  the  proposal  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  states,  and  suffrage  enthusiasts 
promptly  began  an  effort  to  gain  the  consent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  state  legislatures.  Only  ten  will  be  regu- 
larly in  session  this  year,  and  of  these  three  have  already 
ratified  the  amendment.  The  new  suffrage  enthusiasm 
is  to  bring  the  state  assemblies  into  special  sessions,  and 
the  announcement  is  made  that  several  governors  have 
consented  to  this  proposal,  the  object  being  to  enfranchise 
the  entire  feminine  population  in  time  for  participation 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1920. 
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THE  FIRE  IN  THE  NORTH  WOODS 

(. Photographs  from  McKenzie,  Duluth.) 


“Ay  tell  you,  big  bog  fire  over  by  McGregor,  he  bane 
burning  four-five  year.  Ay  tank  he  burn  four-five  year 
more.  If  you  try  put  him  out,  you  bane  one  damn  fool.” 
So  did  a timber-cruiser  guide  instruct  us  in  the  science 
of  forest-fire  fighting,  as  we  stood  amid  swirls  of  pungent 
bog  smoke  looking  across  a waste  blackened  by  the  flames 
which  a few  days  before  had  swept  northern  Minnesota. 
In  those  few  days  we  had  perceived  many  things  regard- 
ing the  origin  of  forest  fires,  including  the  futility  of 
pouring  mere  water  on  burning  bogs,  and  had  ceased  to 
echo  the  bewildered  chorus  of  “How  did  it  happen?” 
Of  course  it  happened.  For  six  weeks  two  Minnesota 
counties,  Carleton  and  Aitkin,  together  with  parts  of  two 
others,  had  been  alive  with  fires  scattered  through  a 
rough  rectangle  seventy-five  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  forty  the  other  way.  There  were  creeping  bog  fires, 
some  of  them  old  and  pedigreed ; brush  lires,  attended 
to  if  any  one  chanced  to  feel  so  inclined;  fires  kindled  by 
settlers  as  the  least  laborious  way  to  clear  a stubborn 
quarter-section ; grass  fires ; fires  set  by  sparks  from  pass- 
ing locomotives ; fires  left  unextinguished  by  heedless 
campers, — all  these,  and  more.  It  was  a region  of  few 
towns  of  any  size,  though  with  the  iron-stained  ports 
of  Duluth  and  Superior  at  its  northeast  corner;  a region 
of  small  villages,  lonely  farms  and  lonelier  settlers’ 


cabins.  Weeks  of  drouth  had  parched  it  to  tinder;  but 
the  winds  were  shifting  and  gentle,  and  the  fires  smol- 
dered monotonously.  Only  a few  rangers  and  timber 
cruisers  gauged  the  menace  and  called  for  help,  but  the 
Finn  and  Scandinavian  settlers  were  too  busy  with  their 
hay. 

Then,  one  Saturday  afternoon,  arose  a wind.  It 
came  from  the  northwest,  crossing  the  Dakota  prairie 
like  a gale  over  the  sea.  Here  and  there  it  seized  on  a 
lagging  fire,  and  blew  it  into  fury.  With  nightfall  it 
became  almost  a cyclone.  The  heat  from  the  fires  cre- 
ated the  vortices  of  a whirlwind;  by  nine  o’clock  the 
thing  was  travelling  a mile  a minute.  From  northwest 
to  southeast  it  unrolled  the  fires  like  enormous  ribbons; 
they  moved  too  fast  to  spread  much  laterally.  The  worst 
was  over  in  a couple  of  hours ; the  wind  slackened  and 
shifted;  the  rolling  floods  of  flame  met  barriers  they  could 
not  overwhelm,  or  narrowed  into  points ; — but  there  were 
some  three  hundred  charred  corpses  lying  amid  the  burn- 
ing, fallen  trees,  and  twenty  thousand  people  were 
homeless. 

A few  days  later  I sat  in  one  of  the  emergency  hos- 
pitals beside  a man  who  had  been  caught  in  the  path  of 
the  flames,  and  still  lived.  His  village  was  not  even  a 
ruin;  just  a flat,  smoking,  blistering  waste.  He  had  been 
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A Farmhouse  in  the  Smoke,  Amid  Uprooted  Trees,  Shortly  After  the  Fires  Had  Passed 


terribly  burned;  his  throat  and  lungs  had  been  so 
scorched  that  he  could  speak  only  in  a whisper,  yet  he 
wanted  to  talk.  It  seemed  that,  if  he  could  not  tell  what 
he  had  endured,  he  would  go  mad.  He  was  a Finn,  but 
he  spoke  the  English  of  a poet.  The  gaunt,  unshaven 
face  and  black  hair  were  like  a battered  lantern  around 
the  fire  of  his  eyes,  and  his  bandaged  hands  sought 
incessantly  to  grasp  mine,  wincing  at  the  pain  of  contact. 

“We  saw  it  in  the  west,  on  the  south  side  of  the  rail- 
road track,”  he  whispered.  “We  could  not  think  it  would 
ever  cross  the  track.  So  we  went  to  the  other  side — all 
of  us — my  father  and  mother — I told  them  to  carry 
blankets,  but  my  mother  was  old  and  sick.  Then  it  came 
north  of  the  track,  too — another  fire,  from  the  west. 
Can  you  see  how  it  was,  sir?  Look,  I make  the  lines  of 
it  so,  on  the  bed.  It  was  like  as  if  these  two  walls  of 
this  little  room  should  shut  in  on  us  now — my  mother 
just  where  you  are.  My  father — I do  not  know  where 
he  went — they  tell  me  you  have  buried  him,  but  I did 
not  see.  I lie  down  by  the  track,  and  make  my  mother 
lie  down,  and  cover  her  with  the  blankets.  I hold  her 
hand,  so”- — there  was  no  wincing  this  time — “but — she — 
die— there,  while  I hold  her  by  the  hand.  She  was  old, 
she  could  not  breathe.”  I could  feel  the  pain  of  his  own 
raucous  breathing,  and  the  eyes  glowed  hotter  through 
the  lantern-frame  of  hair  and  beard.  “Then  I think  of 
the  trough  for  the  pigs,  close  to  the  track.  I was  just 
beside  it.  So  I dig  out  the — what  they  feed  the  pigs — I 
hated  to  cover  myself  with  it,  but — you  understand” 
(strange,  that  this  man  who  had  been  burned  alive, 
should  yet  be  choice  over  a simple  word).  “I  cover  the 
blanket  with  it,  and  lie  on  my  face.  I do  not  know  about 
hell;  do  you  believe,  sir,  it  is  worse  than  that?  The 
ground  burns  me  from  below;  the  blankets  burn  me 
above,  but  I dig  the  wet  stuff  from  the  trough  with  my 


burning  hands,  and  slap  it  on  the  fire.  When  I breathe, 
I know  I am  on  fire  inside,  too.  Yet,  after  so  many 
hours,  I think  the  fire  has  passed,  only  all  the  ground  is 
still  burning.  And  the  next  day,  some  people  find  me, 
and  then  your  soldiers  come,  and  they  bring  me  to  this 
clean  bed. 

“You  have  been  to  Automba,  sir,  since  the  fire,”  he 
went  on,  eagerly,  after  a pause.  “The  doctor  says  your 
soldiers  are  building  houses  for  the  poor  people  to  live  in. 
I want  to  go  back  soon — to  see  where  my  home  was — to 
find  where  you  have  buried  my  father  and  my  mother. 
Could  you  have  a little  place  built  just  where  my  house 
was,  somewhere  where  I could  sleep?  You  can  find  it 
so  easily;  my  house  was  the  only  one  in  Automba  with 
a concrete  foundation.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some 
things  lying  round;  they  could  be  put  inside  for  me  to 
find. — Oh,  sir,  how  glad  I am  you  came  to  see  me !” 

And  this  man  had  spent  a night  in  hell,  and  held  his 
mother’s  hand  while  she  burned  to  death.  God  alone 
knows  what  his  pain  was  even  then,  as  he  smiled. 

This  story  will  serve  for  nine-tenths  of  the  small 
settlements  in  the  fire  zone.  The  larger  towns  were  more 
fortunate.  The  foremost  of  them,  Cloquet,  with  some 
nine  thousand  people,  a well-to-do  manufacturing  city, 
was,  indeed,  wiped  clean  off  the  map,  with  the  exception 
■ — note  the  grotesqueness — of  one  school,  the  toothpick 
factory,  the  paper  mill,  the  lumber  yards,  and  the  red- 
light  district.  The  first  thing  that  confronted  a visitor 
after  the  fire,  backed  by  a couple  of  square  miles  of 
blackened  emptiness,  was  a huge  “NO  SMOKING”  on 
the  gate  of  the  unburnt  lumber  yards.  The  flames,  at 
least,  had  obeyed,  and  smoked  elsewhere.  Scarcely  a 
life  was  lost  in  Cloquet;  the  railroads  carried  the  popu- 
lation to  safety.  At  Lawler  there  was  an  engine,  with 
a flatcar  and  caboose.  Twice  the  train  crew  ran  west 
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through  the  flames,  on  the  back  trip  emptying  the  tank 
of  the  tender  on  the  burning  ties.  There  were  sixty- 
seven  people  jammed  into  the  caboose  on  the  second 
journey.  A world  trained  to  the  daily  heroism  of  battle, 
and  agog  for  news  of  the  then  manifestly  impending 
Teutonic  collapse,  knew  nothing  of  those  two — William 
Horton,  the  conductor,  and  Frank  Nelson,  the  engineer; 
but  there  are  a hundred  and  odd  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren alive  today  in  northern  Minnesota  who  would  have 
been  tortured  to  death  that  October  night  if  these  two 
had  done  no  more  than  their  mere  duty. 

But  there  were  hundreds  for  whom  no  such  men 
were  at  hand.  Many  had  automobiles,  and  drove  blindly 
to  their  death  through  engulfing  tides  of  smoke.  At  one 
bend  in  a road  eight  cars  were  heaped  horribly ; the  first 
had  missed  the  turn,  and  the  others  had  crashed  upon  it. 
The  fire,  which  had  followed  them  close  in  that  grim 
race  for  a dozen  miles,  caught  up — and  passed.  There 
were  no  corpses  even  a few  yards  from  the  wreckage,  nor 
did  any  one  ever  tell  the  story ; it  was  all  written  there, 
amid  the  tangle  of  twisted  iron.  One  woman,  with  four 
others  in  her  car,  left  her  lake-shore  cottage,  and  dashed 
south  for  Duluth ; the  flames  headed  them  off,  and  they 
died.  A few  days  later,  we  stood  on  the  porch  of  her 
cottage,  not  a shingle  of  it  scorched,  and  a lean  cat,  with 
a collar  round  her  neck,  rubbed  hungrily  against  our 
legs.  Some  took  refuge  in  the  more  substantial  buildings 
of  the  little  towns ; there  were  twenty-seven  of  them  lying 
in  the  cellar  of  the  bank  at  Kettle  River,  under  the 
bricks  of  the  fallen  walls  and  the  distorted  girders  of 
the  roof. 

Yet  hundreds  were  saved,  more  by  the  miracle  of 
chance  than  by  any  judgment  of  their  own.  No  fore- 
sight could  outwit  the  grotesque  madness  of  the  flames. 
They  would  seize  on  a field  where  no  man  would  believe 
there  was  fuel,  and  burn  the  very  earth  of  it,  only  to 
gibber  a moment  round  a tar-paper  shanty  and  whirl 
away,  leaving  it  untouched ; or  they  would  play  horrible 
games  of  leapfrog,  flying  in  air  above  one  farm  to  wipe 
out  its  neighbor,  and  so  on  for  miles.  The  vastness  of 
what  was  destroyed  was  almost  matched  by  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  what  remained.  At  Moose  Lake  the  peo- 
ple ran  into  the  water,  and  stood  there,  shivering  in  a 
rain  of  fire;  one  man,  a doctor,  held  in  his  arms  a woman 
whose  baby  had  been  born  only  an  hour  before.  She 
lived. 

The  escape  of  Duluth,  with  its  eighty  thousand  in- 


habitants, was  hairbreadth,  though  tlie  nearness  of  the 
danger  was  but  half  comprehended  till  it  was  past. 
Duluth,  according  to  a local  and  not  inaccurate  saying, 
is  twenty-two  miles  long,  one  mile  wide,  and  half  a mile 
high.  Most  of  it  lies  along  the  narrow  shelf  between 
the  steep  hills  and  the  harbor.  The  fire  almost  ringed 
the  city,  flying  just  north  of  it  to  plunge  sizzling  into 
Lake  Superior  a dozen  miles  to  the  eastward.  Burning 
Cloquet  was  west;  to  the  south  lay  the  harbor,  with 
Superior  across  on  the  Wisconsin  side.  Hour  after  hour 
train,  motor-car  and  wagon  brought  in  the  refugees;  the 
hundreds  grew  to  be  thousands  as  the  night  darkened  and 
the  smoke  pressed  down  over  the  city.  The  flames  crested 
the  hills ; then  the  bridge  to  Superior  caught  fire.  Duluth 
was  trapped  between  the  burning  hills  and  the  deep,  icy 
water;  it  only  needed  a little  time  for  the  flames  to  leap 
down  the  hillsides.  Mercifully,  the  wind  shifted  toward 
the  south,  and  blew  the  fire  back  on  itself. 

The  next  morning  the  world  knew  that  something  had 
happened ; even  across  the  Atlantic  the  London  papers 
squeezed  from  the  daily  story  of  victory  enough  space 
for  a few  lines  about  it.  Details  were  lacking;  wires 
were  down,  bridges  burned,  roads  made  impassable  by 
blazing  culverts.  Cars  of  food,  clothing,  blankets  and 
tents  were  dispatched  from  the  cities  toward  the  burnt 
district;  doctors  and  nurses  were  hurried  by  motor  and 
special  train  to  such  points  on  the  outskirts  as  could  be 
reached.  Before  the  day  was  over,  various  units  of  the 
state  military  forces  were  on  their  way  northward.  And 
still  the  extent  of  the  horror  was  undiscoverable.  For 
hours  the  telephone  calls  put  in  from  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral’s office  found  only  the  ominous  “Lawler  does  not 
answer” — “McGregor  does  not  answer” — “Kettle  River 
does  not  answer.” 

* * 

It  was  toward  ten  at  night  when  the  second  troop 
train  rolled  up  over  the  hot  rails  to  what  had  been  once 
the  Moose  Lake  station;  the  first  detachment  had  already 
been  there  some  hours.  When  the  doors  were  opened, 
thick,  damp  smoke  crawled  in,  and  the  men  barked,  and 
pawed  at  their  smarting  eyes.  All  around  were  little 
fires:  piles  of  railroad  ties,  smoldering  ruins,  amorphous 
things  without  identity,  the  flames  smudges  of  dirty  red. 
Four  or  five  officers  came  forward,  their  faces  masked  in 
white;  one  of  them  was  smoking  a cigar  through  a hole 
cut  in  his  mask.  The  companies  detrained,  stumbling 
into  line,  while  the  sergeants  cursed  the  darkness,  and  the 
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supply  detail  pitched  shovels,  picks,  boxes  of  bread, 
tents,  bags,  kitchenware — all  the  impedimenta  of  a bat- 
talion— through  the  open  car  windows. 

Back  of  the  station  a hill  lifted  itself  above  the 
wallow  of  damp  smoke;  the  road  was  criss-crossed  with 
motor  headlights.  Twenty-eight  cars  were  ready  for  one 
company  of  the  newly  arrived  troops;  they  were  to  get 
through  to  Lawler  that  night — if  they  could.  A truck 
with  timbers  for  emergency  bridge-building,  waiting  just 
behind  the  leading  car,  stood  as  a question-mark  for  the 
expedition.  The  men  packed  themselves  in,  with  their 
rifles  and  blankets,  and  underfoot  a hasty  assortment  of 
axes,  saws  and  shovels;  each  man  had  two  days’  emer- 
gency rations.  A bugle  sounded,  and  the  line  of  cars 
crawled  off  into  the  smoke,  a luminous  worm  half  a mile 
long.  It  was  not  a dark  night;  from  the  higher  ground 
the  stars  were  visible,  and  all  around  the  malign  glow  of 
unextinguished  fires,  waiting  for  the  wind  to  rise.  In 
the  low  places  the  smoke  shrouded  the  headlights  like 
a blanket.  There  was  a shallow  river,  where  the  iron 
bridge  still  clung  to  its  central  pier,  the  wooden  abut- 
ments on  both  sides  burned  clean  away.  The  men  waded 
till  they  found  a ford,  and  the  cars  churned  through,  half 
carried  by  their  occupants.  Every  culvert  meant  a halt, 
a reconnaissance,  and  either  hasty  filling  in  with  charred 
logs  or  else  a plunging  and  rearing  circuit. — Some  time 
after  midnight  the  road  passed  temporarily  out  of  the 
burnt  country,  into  a stretch  of  thick  balsam  timber ; 
through  the  underbrush,  everywhere,  crept  hundreds  of 
little  fires.  Balsam  does  not  merely  burn  in  a high  wind ; 
it  explodes ; a sudden  squall  would  have  made  a furnace 
of  that  six  miles  in  as  many  minutes.  By  contrast  the 
blasted  shapes  of  things  that  had  been  trees  were  wel- 
come sights  when  the  road  once  more  entered  the  track 
of  the  flames.  It  was  toward  four  o’clock  wdien  two 
buildings  loomed  through  the  smoke  of  the  ruins  about 
them ; the  company  had  reached  Lawler. 

Such  were  the  first  journeys  made  by  the  relief  par- 
ties through  the  fire  zone;  village  after  village — or  the 
wreckage  of  them — had  to  be  discovered  anew.  Moose 


Lake  and  Cloquet  were  linked  to  the  outside  world  b}' 
unburnt  railroad  tracks  and  good  roads ; the  rest  was  a 
No-Man  s-Land.  The  first  task  was  to  restore  com- 
munications; one  detail  strung  miles  of  telephone  wire  on 
tree-stumps,  with  bottle  necks  salvaged  from  a burned 
grocery  store  as  insulators.  Along  with  this  went  a 
triple  duty:  to  fight  fire,  to  bring  relief  to  the  living  suf- 
ferers, and  to  bury  the  dead.  Of  the  last  it  is  needless 
to  say  much,  save  that  it  was  done.  I think  of  one  boy, 
worn  by  days  of  horror,  told  off  for  perhaps  the  sixth 
time  for  a burial  detail.  “I  can  stand  the  men  all  right,” 
I heard  him  say  to  the  sergeant,  “but  oh  God,  I hope  it 
isn’t  any  more  women  and  babies.” 

The  battle  with  the  fire  lasted  about  a week,  until  it 
rained.  By  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  it  was 
a glorious  recreation.  Men  became  bog  strategists  and 
brush  tacticians,  knowing  when  to  string  a skirmish  line 
of  shovelers  along  the  edge  of  a reeking  bog,  with  orders 
to  dig  ditches  till  they  dropped  from  exhaustion,  and 
when,  by  a Napoleonic  backfire,  to  attack  an  onrushing 
blaze  in  the  center.  We  imported  a chemical  engine  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  controlling  our  backfires ; it 
proved  of  little  or  no  use  in  that  respect,  but  it  earned 
an  undying  place  in  local  history  for  the  brave  show  it 
made,  careering  drunkenly  over  impassable  roads,  loaded 
with  shovel-wielding  guardsmen,  gong  clanging  and  siren 
screeching.  The  nerve-shattered  settlers  believed  in  the 
thing;  the  mere  noise  of  it  made  life  seem  again  worth 
living.  But  the  men  with  shovels  did  the  real  work,  and 
they  learned  that  the  digging  of  trenches  was  not  con- 
fined to  France.  Night  and  day  they  dug,  hemming  in 
the  fires;  till,  one  morning,  they  awoke  to  the  patter  of 
raindrops  on  the  tents.  It  rained  till  the  company  streets 
were  rivers,  but  no  one  cared;  the  fires  were  checked. 

The  problems  of  relief  were  infinite;  what  had  to  be 
done  may  be  illustrated  by  a typical  case.  Automba  had 
been  wiped  out;  the  story  of  it  has  already  been  told. 
Only  two  houses,  both  outside  the  village,  remained.  The 
road  was  nearly  impassable;  rail  connection  from  the 
east  destroyed ; all  wires  down.  The  survivors  were 
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huddled  into  the  two  houses;  there  were  thirty-seven 
living  in  a one-room  cabin.  Some  of  them  were  badly 
burned;  others  had  influenza;  two  had  pneumonia.  Cloth- 
ing was  scarce,  and  of  blankets  there  were  practically 
none.  Many  of  the  people  were  half-crazed  by  the  loss 
of  husbands,  wives,  or  of  whole  families  in  the  fire. 
Such  of  the  live  stock  as  was  left — and  these  settlers 
were  absolutely  dependent  on  their  stock — was  starving; 
the  fire  had  burned  barns  and  feed,  and  the  very  grass 
of  the  fields.  The  first  task  was  to  get  the  sick  where 
they  could  be  cared  for.  Hospitals  had  been  established 
throughout  the  district  in  such  schools  and  other  suitable 
buildings  as  were  standing;  at  Lawler  two  Pullman  cars, 
incautiously  attached  to  a troop  train,  were  captured, 
and  afforded  a thirty-two  bed  hospital,  with  the  discon- 
solate jmrters  as  attendants.  The  sick  and  injured  were 
brought  by  automobile,  truck,  freightcar  or  caboose,  some- 
times much  against  their  will,  or  that  of  their  kindred. 
You  cannot  always  persuade  a monolingual  Finn  of  your 
good  intentions ; some  lives  had  to  be  saved  literally  at 
the  muzzle  of  a rifle.  In  one  way  and  another  the  sick 
were  gathered  in,  and  most  of  them  got  well.  The  Pull- 
man hospital,  for  instance,  was  full  for  three  weeks,  and 
witnessed  but  one  death. 

For  the  well — or  the  less  sick,  for  very  few  who  had 
lived  through  the  fire  could  be  called  well — the  first  need 
was  clothing  and  food ; the  second  was  shelter.  The  Red 
Cross  distributed  clothing  and  blankets,  and  with  them 
the  friendly  encouragement  that  helped  almost  as  much. 
It  was  enough  to  shame  any  man  out  of  a week’s  weari- 
ness to  see  one  of  these  Red  Cross  girls,  who  had  long 
since  forgotten  how  to  sleep,  equipping  her  fiftieth  family 
of  the  day,  and  bridging  by  signs  the  ga2J  of  an  alien 
tongue.  They  distributed  food,  too,  to  all  who  had  places 
to  cook  it;  but  at  first  wholesale  nourishment  was  indis- 
pensable, and  the  military  messes  fed  refugees  by  the 
thousand.  A detail  of  fifty  men  would  spread  a table 
for  five  hundred.  The  big  mess  tents  were  strange 
sights:  soldiers  in  every  variety  and  blend  of  uniform; 
Red  Cross  women  managing  by  some  feminine  magic  to 
look  unmistakably  like  ladies,  while  their  masculine  com- 
rades visibly  degenerated  into  boboes;  unshaven  Finns 
and  Scandinavians,  gaudy  in  the  flamboyant  coats  of 
some  former  St.  Paul  winter  carnival;  women  in  such 
discarded  finery  as  had  been  piled  into  boxes  of  cloth- 
ing; children  in  anything  which  could  be  tied  round  them. 

Little  by  little,  however,  the  crowds  round  the  mess 
tables  dwindled,  as  one  family  after  another  found  a 
house  available  for  tenancy.  Winter  was  coming  on;  it 
was  necessary  to  build  the  largest  possible  number  of 
houses  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Of  professional 
carpenters  there  were  virtually  none  available,  so  the 
state  militiamen  turned  builders.  “These  men  are  the 
damnedest  I ever  saw,’’  exclaimed  a bewildered  visitor; 
“if  they  can’t  get  what  they  want,  they  make  it.’’  The 
need  for  builders  produced  them:  lumbermen,  contrac- 
tors, carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet-makers,  roofers,  with 
plumbers  and  bricklayers  thrown  in.  One  detail  of  fifty 
men,  under  a contractor-lieutenant,  put  up  thirty-seven 
cabins  in  four  days ; accommodations  at  need  for  nearly 
two  hundred  persons.  Another,  of  fifteen  men,  completed 
a warehouse,  thirty-two  by  twenty  feet,  even  to  the  doors 
and  windows,  in  five  hours.  The  dwellings  were  grimly 
standardized;  the  wood  was  sawed  at  the  mills  to  the 
required  lengths,  and  every  building  squad  was  so  trained 
that  each  man  knew  his  appointed  task.  “The  first  one 
of  you  men  that  asks  me  a question  while  we’re  on  this 
job  goes  to  the  guardhouse,”  announced  a vigorous  lieu- 
tenant one  morning  to  a detail  he  had  meticulously  taught 
in  the  niceties  of  construction.  Roofing  paper  and  double 


walls  made  these  cabins  reasonably  impervious  to  the 
weather;  air-tight  stoves  warmed  them;  often  they  were 
quite  as  well  built,  if  not  always  as  commodious,  as  the 
houses  which  had  been  destroyed. 

In  theory,  the  settlers  worked  side  by  side  with  the 
militiamen ; but  in  too  many  cases  there  was  no  manifest 
enthusiasm  for  hard  labor.  It  was  easier  to  live  like  the 
lilies  of  the  field  off  the  Red  Cross  and  the  military 
messes.  The  watchword  “No  work,  no  food,”  accom- 
plished much,  but  there  were  still  idlers.  Sometimes 
they  overreached  themselves.  One  day,  for  example,  a 
Red  Cross  worker  telephoned  that  a certain  Frank  Some- 
body or  Other — his  last  name  was  a Finnish  tongue- 
twister — was  demoralizing  the  whole  neighborhood  by 
his  persistent  refusal  to  work.  His  mother  assiduously 
secured  supplies  from  the  Red  Cross,  which  her  esti- 
mable son  daily  taxed  for  his  maintenance  in  gentlemanly 
ease.  So  Frank  was  conveyed  under  guard  to  Moose 
Lake,  where,  after  hearing  an  edifying  sermon  on  the 
fruits  of  idleness,  he  was  set  to  digging.  One  day  shortly 
thereafter,  an  officer  discovered  a guard  sitting  in  appar- 
ent solitude  on  a pile  of  stones,  his  rifle  across  his  knees. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  asked  the  lieutenant. 

“Guarding  a prisoner,  sir.” 

“Where  is  he?” 

The  sentry  pointed  to  a stooping  figure  a quarter  of 
a mile  or  so  away — Frank,  unmistakably. 

“This  is  no  place  to  be  guarding  him,”  said  the  officer 
indignantly ; “you  ought  to  keep  close  by  him.” 

“Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  you’re  mistaken,”  replied  the 
guard;  “he’s  within  easy  range,  and  lie’s  burying  three 
cows  that  have  been  dead  for  two  weeks.” 

The  work  of  purchasing  and  distributing  supplies 
was,  during  the  first  few  days,  managed  jointly  by  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  state  military  forces,  by  any  one,  in 
fact,  who  saw  an  urgent  need  and  the  way  to  meet  it. 
Most  of  the  larger  orders  went  through  the  adjutant 
general’s  office.  “Captain  Smith  wants  eighty  tons  of 
feed” — “Here’s  an  order  for  three  cars  of  lumber” — 
“Major  Brown  has  got  to  have  food  for  four  hundred 
men  for  five  days  right  away” — “Captain  Jones  needs 
fifty  coffins,  assorted  sizes”:  the  office  was  choral  with 
such  demands.  Soon,  however,  the  task  was  intrusted 
to  a special  commission,  closely  allied  to  the  Red  Cross. 
The  full  story  of  this  commission  cannot  be  told  for  a 
long  time,  for  its  work  must  continue  until  the  spring 
and  summer  bring  the  burnt  region  again  to  something 
approaching  normal  conditions.  An  apparently  endless 
river  of  supplies  flowed  from  its  headquarters  in  the 
Duluth  Armory ; its  representatives  throughout  the  fire 
district  allotted  them,  and  the  state  troops  unloaded  the 
cars,  carried  the  lumber  and  household  goods  by  truck 
into  the  country,  and  converted  them  into  livable  habita- 
tions. 

There  had,  from  the  outset,  been  sporadic  cases  of 
influenza  among  the  people  of  the  district;  but  it  was  not 
until  about  two  weeks  after  the  fire  that  the  epidemic  hit 
hard.  Then  it  spread  almost  as  swiftly,  and  as  fatally, 
as  the  flames.  Worn  by  terror  and  grief,  often  weakened 
by  long  exposure, — for  there  had  already  been  flurries 
of  snow, — the  people  had  little  power  of  resistance. 
Where  the  calls  had  been  for  food  and  blankets,  they 
were  now  for  doctors — and  for  more  coffins.  The  rains, 
in  ending  the  menace  of  fire,  had  likewise  rendered  all 
but  the  main  roads  virtually  impassable.  The  cities  were 
themselves  short  of  doctors,  and  shorter  of  nurses;  in 
Duluth  and  Superior  there  were  some  ten  thousand  refu- 
gees, with  influenza  rampant.  For  a few  days  things  in 
the  fire  zone  looked  desperate.  But  the  medical  officers 
of  the  state  militia,  aided  by  the  few  available  local  doc- 
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tors,  and  by  a dozen  senior  medical  students  from  the 
state  university,  took  charge  of  the  emergency  hospitals, 
six  of  them  in  all.  A few  trained  nurses  were  secured, 
and  did  the  work  of  three  times  their  number;  student 
nurses  and  volunteer  aides  bravely  filled  in  the  many 
gaps.  Sanitary  corps  men  and  infantrymen  served  as 
hospital  orderlies,  often,  too,  as  nurses  and  cooks. 

“Say,”  one  young  chap  remarked  after  a week  of 
being  hospital  maid-of-all-work,  “I  didn’t  enlist  in  order 
to  give  dying  Hunkies  their  first  baths — but  it  ain’t  so 
bad  a job,  either,  ’specially  as  they  mostly  don’t  die.” 

An  indignant  captain,  newly  arrived  at  the  Cloquet 
hospital, — the  one  remaining  sehoolhouse  in  the  city,  with 
at  that  time  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  “flu”  and  pneu- 
monia cases,  most  of  them  severe, — encountered  the  com- 
manding officer.  “My  men  are  supposed  to  drive  trucks, 
sir,”  he  protested,  “but  two  of  them  just  now  said  they 
couldn’t  go  out  because  they’d  been  detailed  by  your 
order  to  put  clean  diapers  on  all  the  babies.”  Subse- 
quently that  same  captain  himself  took  charge  of  the 
children’s  ward,  and  became  a diaper  expert. 

It  was  a strange  mingling  of  tragedy,  comedy  and 
hard  work.  The  worst  of  the  tragedy  lay  in  the  impos- 
sibility of  reaching  all  the  sick;  the  hospitals  could  not 
be  utterly  stripped  of  doctors,  most  of  whom  were  peril- 
ously near  exhaustion,  and  sometimes  a desperate  call 
had  to  be  met  with  the  answer,  “There’s  no  one  we  can 
send,”  or  “No  machine  can  get  over  that  road  tonight.’ 
Far  more  often,  though,  a battered  car  and  a driver  numb 
with  fatigue  would  make  “one  extra  trip — it  doesn  t mat- 
ter, sir,”  with  a doctor  or  nurse  who  had  not  been  to  bed 
since  heaven  knows  when.  No  praise  can  equal  the 
deserts  of  those  doctors  and  nurses,  or  of  the  motor  corps 
drivers  who  made  their  work  effective. — The  comedy  was 
mostly  Rabelaisian  and  unprintable,  but  it  loosened  taut 
nerves;  an  occasional  good  laugh  warded  off  many  an 
attack  of  “flu.” 

It  is  for  experts  to  testify  regarding  the  relation 
between  mental  condition  and  influenza  or  pneumonia; 
we  in  the  fire  zone,  doctors  and  laymen  alike,  came  to 
believe  implicitly  that  the  three  preventives  were  cheer- 
fulness, fresh  air  and  good  food.  The  men  were  exposed 
continually,  yet  almost  none  of  them  caught  the  disease; 
the  full  detail  of  sanitary  troops  from  one  regiment  went 
through  six  weeks  of  unremitting  service  in  “flu  ’ hospi- 
tals without  a single  case  of  sickness.  The  officer  in 
charge  of  this  detail  explained  his  methods  succinctly: 


“I  worked  the  Hides  off  ’em,  fed  ’em  like  fighting  cocks, 
and  gave  every  man  forty-eight  hours  to  go  hunting.” 
It  was  the  same  with  the  patients.  If  they  could  be  kept 
cheerful  and  hopeful,  they  nearly  all  got  well ; discour- 
agement was  the  first  step  straight  toward  death.  One 
particularly  striking  incident  stands  out  as  an  example. 
A man  was  apparently  dying  in  one  of  the  hospitals ; two 
experienced  doctors  had  pronounced  the  case  hopeless, 
and  the  patient  himself  had  given  over  all  effort  to  live. 
A corporal  of  infantry,  on  duty  there,  secured  permission 
to  speak  to  him. 

“You’re  a hell  of  a poor  thing,”  he  said  cheerfully, 
sitting  down  by  the  bedside.  “You  haven’t  got  the  nerve 
of  a wet  cat.  Here  there  isn’t  much  of  anything  the 
matter  with  you,  and  you’ve  made  us  all  sweat  over  you 
for  a week,  and  now  you  haven’t  got  the  common  de- 
cency to  try  and  get  well.” 

All  through  the  night  the  corporal  sat  there,  taxing 
his  vocabulary  for  new  insults,  while  the  patient,  from  a 
state  of  utter  lethargy,  grew  thoroughly  angry.  Next 
morning  the  doctor  declared  he  had  a chance.  The 
strange  medical  treatment  continued  daily,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s improvement  with  it.  When  he  was  discharged  as 
cured,  he  sought  out  the  corporal  in  high  good-humor, 
and  made  an  appointment  for  a five-round  fight,  “just 
to  make  you  tak  back  one-two  dem  tings  you  call  me  when 
I ban  too  damn  sick  to  lick  you.” 

There  came  a time  when  the  daily  record  showed 
more  cases  discharged  from  the  hospitals  than  new  ones 
admitted,  and  when  the  company  bulletin  boards  no 
longer  carried  each  morning  the  grim  assignment,  “Cor- 
poral Smith,  Privates  Jones,  Brown,  Robinson  and  Green, 
to  dig  graves.”  Then  reveille  took  on  a new  sound,  and 
taps  was  no  longer  the  prelude  to  a night  of  wondering 
how  much  worse  things  would  he  in  the  morning.  One 
by  one  the  weary  doctors  and  nurses  could  be  relieved 
to  go  borne;  the  down  trains  eacli  day  bore  militiamen 
ordered  back  from  duty,  and  no  fresh  ones  were  called  to 
fill  their  places.  The  work  was  not  yet  by  any  means 
finished,  but  the  acute  emergency  was  over;  the  Relief 
Commission,  with  the  aid  of  civilian  labor,  could  safely 
carry  the  stricken  district  through  the  winter  and  into 
the  spring. 

And  the  lessons  ? First,  an  adequate  system  of  fire 
prevention  in  every  state  which  has  forests  or  sparsely 
settled  districts.  The  Minnesota  tragedy  need  never 
have  happened.  The  little  fires  could  have  been  extin- 
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guished  or  held  in  check,  if  only  thejr  had  been  dealt  with 
adequately,  and  soon  enough.  Second, — since  no  amount 
of  foresight  can  always  guard  against  the  horror  of  fire, 
tornado  or  flood,  in  every  state  a carefully  planned, 
Permanent  relief  organization,  prepared  to  deal  imme- 
diately and  effectively  with  any  disaster  which  may  arise; 
a working  union  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  state  health  and 
military  departments,  the  bureaus  of  charity,  the  rail- 
roads, and  any  other  agencies  the  aid  of  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  required.  Third,  an  efficient  state  militia, 
equipped  for  active  service  and,  above  all,  provided  with 
an  adequate  system  of  motor  transportation. 

Even  a great  disaster  has  its  brighter  side.  Nothing- 
can  bring  back  the  dead,  or  change  the  awful  record  of 


suffering;  but  there  are  miles  and  miles  in  northern  Min- 
nesota which,  normally  destined  to  remain  almost  a wil- 
derness for  years  to  come,  today  stand  cleared  and  well 
on  the  way  toward  conversion  into  prosperous  farms. 
And  no  one  who  saw  how  the  work  was  done — who  wit- 
nessed the  courage  and  patience  and  cheerfulness  of  those 
doctois  and  nurses  and  women  of  the  Red  Cross,  or  the 
unfaltering  response  of  those  civilian-soldiers  to  every 
order,  no  matter  how  abhorrent  the  task — but  came  away 
from  the  fire  district  with  something  of  that  same  un- 
shakable belief  in  his  fellows  which  has  set  its  mark  on 
so  many  of  those  who  have  rendered  the  vastly  greater 
service  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

Henry  Adams  Bellows. 


SAUL 

And  they  put  his  armor  in  the  House  of  Ashtoreth.”—(l  Samuel,  XXXI,  10) 


Weep  for  the  one  so  strong  to  slay,  whom  One  has  taken  at  last! 
Mourn  for  the  mail  that  rings  no  more  and  the  ruin  unforecast! 

This  was  he  of  the  flaming  heart  and  the  deep,  heroic  breath, 

Whose  sword  is  laid  and  his  armor  hung  in  the  House  of  Ashtoreth. 


Weep  for  the  one  so  swift  to  slay,  whose  knees  have  bent  to  the  night! 

Dust  is  thick  on  his  thresholds  now,  though  trumpets  call  to  the  fight. 

Slinger  and  bowman  gather  fast,  but  our  strong  man  does  not  come. 

Captains  long  for  his  counsels  now,  but  the  sated  lips  are  dumb. 

Cry  his  name  in  the  citadel,  sending  the  runners  forth; 

The  South  gives  back  no  rumor  of  him;  in  vain  they  question  the  North. 

Seek  him  not  where  the  wall  is  held  or  the  spears  go  in  to  death, 

Whose  shield  is  laid  and  his  armor  hung  in  the  House  of  Ashtoreth. 

This  was  he  grown  mighty  in  war,  but  her  war  is  otherwise: 

Swords  that  flash  from  her  bosom  bared,  arrows  cast  from  her  eyes. 

Who  shall  stoop  from  her  javelin  thrown,  who  from  her  singing  dart? 

Hei  sudden  shaft  is  hot  in  his  loins,  her  steel  in  his  maddened  heart. 

Deep  in  the  still  and  altared  dusk  her  lamp  glows  small  and  red, 

Mirrored  clear  in  the  great  cuirass,  like  the  rubies  of  her  bed: 

Blood  of  light  on  his  burnished  helm,  on  the  belt  and  the  greaves,  one  saith 
Whose  spear  is  laid  and  his  armor  hung  in  the  House  of  Ashtoreth. 

Though  Gath  go  up  to  the  threshing-floors,  or  hosts  assemble  at  Tyre, 

Wait  no  more  for  your  prince’s  word,  who  has  taken  his  desire. 

Cities  and  fields  and  given  hearts,  honour  and  life  were  weighed, 

The  balance  shown  and  the  end  foreseen  and  the  deep  decision  made. 

Weep  for  the  one  so  strong  in  war,  whose  war  is  now  of  the  Dark! 

Well  he  harnessed  his  breast  with  steel,  but  her  arrows  find  their  mark. 

Her  hands  have  loosened  the  brazen  belt  and  her  breath  has  found  his  breath, 
Whose  sword  is  laid  and  his  armor  hung  in  the  House  of  Ashtoreth. 

George  Sterling. 
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THE  MUSIC  GARDENER 

In  order  to  be  worth  measuring,  the  scope  of  a man’s 
work  must  be  incalculable.  “So  there  you  are  !”  as  Henry 
James’s  people  are  so  fond  of  saying,  with  a delicately 
controlled  exultance  in  the  elusiveness  of  things  in  gen- 
eral. Nevertheless,  even  the  most  casual  tracing  of  the 
effect  of  a man’s  work  upon  the  people  and  conditions 
around  him  will  give  you  illuminating  glimpses  of  his 
working  basis.  You  will  very  soon  see  whether  he  stands 
for  autocracy  or  democracy,  and  arrive  at  fairly  definite 
convictions  as  to  the  depth  of  his  sympathies,  the  caliber 
of  his  generosity,  the  operative  soundness  of  his  logic, 
and  the  productive  value  of  his  relation  to  his  fellows. 
Good  cannot  be  dealt  out  like  flannel  petticoats.  It  does 
its  own  administering  through  the  medium  of  outreaching 
thought  spontaneously  shared.  The  men  and  women 
who  recognize  this  are  the  men  and  women  whose  work 
counts.  That  is  why  David  Mannes’s  idea  of  music  as 
a fundamental  necessity  that  must  and  can  be  made  uni- 
versally available  is  bearing  fruit  in  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can homes  today. 

It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  a man  whose  career 
lias  not  yet  reached  high  noon  compels  the  interested 
attention  of  so  many  different  types  of  mind.  Poets  and 
sociologists,  business  men  and  political  economists,  have 
been  as  prompt  as  musicians  to  find  something  to  study 
along  their  own  lines  in  his  quietly  effectual  way  of 
bringing  people  and  music  together.  That  is  the  reason 
that  the  details  of  his  life  and  work  are  so  well  known. 
Any  one  who  wishes  to  follow  a consecutive  chronicle  of 
important  dates  and  principal  events  need  go  no  further 
than  the  reference  room  of  the  nearest  public  library. 
It  is  all  there.  In  the  way  of  statistics,  everything  con- 
cerning him  has  been  brought  strictly  up  to  date;  but 
in  regard  to  his  working  basis,  each  of  us  who  has  had 
any  direct  association  with  him  is  convinced  that  he  can 
bring  forward  some  new  aspect  that  has  not  been  touched 
upon  before. 

Probably  this  is  because  his  methods  of  proving  his 
ideals  practicable  have  always  been  so  refreshingly  un- 
academic that  they  wear  a different  significance  to  each 
observer.  Nothing  has  been  farther  from  his  intention 
than  the  sudden  and  forcible  uplift  of  the  masses  upon 
some  huge  travelling  crane  propelled  by  musical  dogma. 
He  has  known  quite  well  that  it  is  not  a question  of 
mechanical  impulsion,  but  of  intensive  gardening;  and  he 
has  acted  accordingly.  Probably  he  himself  could  not 
tell  us  just  when  he  first  began  to  realize  that  every  home 
had  a right  to  music.  Very  probably  the  conviction  was 
born  with  him,  like  his  intuitive  gift  of  knowing  what 
species  of  musical  expression  could  be  cultivated  in  every 
variety  of  unpromising  soil,  and  like  that  far-seeing 
patience  of  his  that  never  despaired  of  the  ultimate  blos- 
soming. Doubtless  his  confidence  in  the  liberating  power 
of  music  was  immensely  re-enforced  by  his  own  early 
experience.  In  tracing  any  signally  productive  career, 
we  are  apt  to  magnify  incident  into  destiny;  to  say,  “If 
opportunity  had  not  awaited  him  at  precisely  this  hour 
and  in  this  exact  spot,  how  otherwise  would  all  his  future 
have  been !”  It  is  an  ingenious  but  unsubstantial  theory. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Mannes,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  if 
the  way  had  not  come  to  find  him,  he  most  certainly 
would  have  found  the  way;  and  this  very  fact  enhances, 
instead  of  minimizes,  the  importance  of  the  meeting 
which  gave  so  vital  an  impetus  to  his  career. 

The  incident  is  so  well  known  that  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  repeat  it  here,  except  that,  like  all  really  sig- 
nificant happenings,  it  wears  a new  aspect  every  time  it 
is  retold.  Here,  then,  was  a bitterly  lonely  man  walking 


through  rather  a dreary  street.  A violinist  who  had 
studied  abroad  for  years,  he  had  come  back  to  America 
hoping  to  find  his  livelihood  in  his  art;  but  no  orchestra 
would  admit  him.  In  spite  of  his  talent  and  musical 
training,  every  avenue  of  musical  progress  was  barred 
against  him.  A little  desultory  fiddling  in  amusement 
places  of  the  poorer  sort  was  all  that  he  could  find  to  do: 
for  he  was  a Negro. 

On  this  particular  day,  out  of  the  bewildering  snarl 
of  city  noises,  he  half  unconsciously  began  to  untangle 
a little  thread  of  melody,  and  found  himself  following' it 
with  growing  persistence  till  it  finally  led  him  down  to  a 
basement  room  where  a small  boy  was  playing  a violin. 
The  look  on  the  child’s  face,  and  a certain  instinctive 
breadth  and  freedom  in  the  way  he  handled  his  bow, 
told  the  older  musician  that  here,  at  least,  was  work  that 
could  not  be  denied  him.  He  had  still  the  chance  to  give. 

The  promptness  with  which  he  went  about  it  proves 
that  he  would  inevitably  have  found  some  one  with  whom 
to  share  his  all,  even  if  he  had  not  chanced  to  go  down 
that  especial  street  at  that  especial  hour.  Neither  of  the 
two  was  dependent  upon  meeting  the  other  in  order  to 
fulfill  the  law  of  his  being;  the  happy  thing  about  their 
finding  each  other  was  that  the  response  was  so  fine  and 
so  complete.  The  man  recognized  the  quality  of  the 
child’s  gift,  and  could  forget  his  own  broken  career  in 
developing  it.  The  boy  felt  the  selflessness  of  the  giving, 
and  his  gratitude  has  found  singularly  effectual  ways  of 
expression  as  the  years  have  gone  by. 

What  this  one  man  brought  to  him  he  has  been  giving 
back  to  as  many  -of  his  countrymen  as  possible  ever 
since.  One  of  the  many  things  he  has  done  was  to  found 
a music  school  in  New  York  for  colored  people,  where 
they  could  go  in  the  evening  after  their  work  was  done, 
and  find  rest  and  recreation.  Here  it  was  made  possible 
for  them  to  study  music  under  a wise  guidance  that 
shaped  the  course  according  to  the  conditions  of  their 
daily  lives,  and  gave  them  what  best  supplied  each  indi- 
vidual need. 

The  story  of  the  colored  washerwoman  who  wanted 
to  be  able  to  play  “Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee”  has  been 
so  often  reprinted  that  it  has  lost  its  original  clearness 
of  outline.  It  frequently  appears  shorn  of  all  coherence 
by  ending  where  the  real  significance  begins.  The  re- 
quoters  have  dwelt  upon  the  pathetic  stumbling  of  the 
toil-stiffened  fingers  through  a dreary  round  of  five-finger 
exercises,  because  her  teacher  had  promised  that,  if  she 
did  this  faithfully,  she  should  play  “Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee”  within  a year.  They  have  often  forgotten  to  add 
that,  when  Mr.  Mannes  found  out  her  heart’s  desire,  he 
said,  “You  shall  play  it  in  a week,”  and  taught  her  the 
melody  then  and  there.  He  did  not  wait  until  her  hand 
position  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  or  until  her  fingers 
became  elastic  and  supple.  He  sat  down  beside  her  and 
showed  her  how  to  find  the  much-beloved  air,  phrase  by 
phrase,  until  she  could  really  see  the  whole  melodic  line 
shining  up  from  the  keyboard  and  could  trace  it  rhyth- 
mically for  herself.  Then  he  talked  with  the  teacher. 
He  told  her  to  show  her  pupil  some  simple  chords  the 
next  time  she  came.  He  also  said,  “You  have  missed  an 
opportunity.”  The  teacher  explained  that  the  woman 
had  not  spoken  about  playing  the  hymn  after  the  very 
first,  and  she  had  no  idea  she  cared  so  much.  “We  are 
here  to  find  out  just  those  things,”  he  said.  “You  are 
not  developing  a virtuoso ; you  are  helping  a tired  woman 
to  find  rest  and  delight.” 

He  was  talking  to  his  teachers  the  day  I first  met 
him;  not,  however,  at  the  Music  School  for  Colored  Peo- 
ple—that  was  still  in  the  future, — but  at  the  original 
Music  School  Settlement  at  55  East  Third  Street,  which 
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he  directed  for  fifteen  years.  The  whole  intent  and 
spirit  of  this  place  met  his  own  ideas  with  a swift  re- 
sponsiveness that  made  for  immediate  results  and  a con- 
tinuous unfoldment  of  wider  activities.  The  settlement 
had  started  with  the  music  lessons  given  by  Miss  Emily 
Wagner,  at  the  College  Settlement,  to  an  eager  group  of 
young  people  in  the  neighborhood.  The  classes  had  soon 
outgrown  the  space  assigned  to  them,  and  demanded  a 
building  that  could  be  exclusively  devoted  to  music.  So 
a tenement  was  taken,  then  the  one  next  door  was  added, 
and  so  on,  until  55  East  Third  Street  has  absorbed  most 
of  the  numbers  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  offers  not 
only  all  necessary  facilities  for  teaching  and  studying 
music,  but  every  kind  of  wholesome  recreation  which 
could  help  the  work  along,  from  shower  baths  in  the  base- 
ment to  a playground  on  the  roof.  Which  only  proves 
that  “exclusively  devoted  to  music”  was  the  wrong  way 
to  put  it.  I should  have  said  inclusively  devoted  to 
music. 

Mr.  Mannes  believes  that  there  are  many  channels 
through  which  music  expresses  itself,  quite  outside  the 
pedagogical  purview.  He  feels  that,  unless  a student  is 
gaining  through  music  a quickened  understanding  of  the 
people  around  him  and  a more  practical  idea  of  neigh- 
borliness, he  is  studying  music  in  a superficial  and  inef- 
fectual way ; and  he  knows  that  a teacher  who  does  not 
succeed  in  making  a little  clearer,  from  day  to  day,  what 
order  and  balance  and  rhythmical  progress  really  mean 
in  their  relation  to  the  prosiest  details  of  daily  life, 
whether  it  is  darning  a stocking  or  keeping  the  streets 
clean,  is  obstructing  the  way  to  the  real  significance 
of  music. 

He  was  bringing  this  home  to  us  at  the  teachers’ 
meeting,  the  day  I met  him.  Anything  less  bureaucratic 
could  scarcely  be  imagined.  Constraint  and  self- 
consciousness  had  no  place  there.  It  was  as  if  we  were 
simply  talking  over  interesting  or  difficult  phases  of  our 
work  with  a friend  who  had  the  knack  of  eliminating  the 
unessential  and  handing  our  problems  back  to  us  trans- 
formed into  opportunities.  Then,  after  all  the  necessary 
points  had  been  discussed,  he  talked  to  us  of  what  teach- 
ing really  meant.  The  more  absorbed  in  his  subject  he 
grew,  the  more  quietly  he  spoke;  and  at  all  times  his 
manner  was  very  quiet,  indeed.  The  emphasis  lay,  not 
in  any  vehemence  of  intonation,  but  in  the  clarity  of  his 
phrases.  There  was  never  a word  too  much.  The  curi- 
ous thing  was  that,  though  his  manner  was  so  limpidly 
impersonal,  the  quality  of  his  voice  and  the  way  his  face 
foretold  each  turn  of  his  thought,  created  the  impression 
that  he  spoke  with  arousing  force  and  fire;  and  this  im- 
pression was  essentially  true.  Without  so  much  as  rais- 
ing his  voice  he  could  awaken  the  most  stolid  among  us, 
and  set  even  the  feeblest  torch  alight.  We  always  went 
away  kindled  into  new  energy  and  resourcefulness.  On 
this  particular  day,  just  before  the  meeting  was  over, 
there  came  a silence.  He  stood  looking  at  us  very 
thoughtfully.  Then  he  said : “So  many  people  who  think 
they  are  leading  busy  lives  are  really  dead,  you  know. 
If  we  who  are  teachers  keep  our  own  work  fresh  and 
living,  we  can  help  them  come  alive  again.” 

This  is  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing  today:  keeping 
his  own  work  fresh  and  living.  His  fifteen  years  at  the 
Music  School  Settlement  established  a method  of  work 
and  thought  which  means  constant  expansion  and  a con- 
tinuous renewal  of  inspiration.  To  say,  however,  that 
he  established  a method  of  work  and  thought,  is  to  do 
scant  justice  to  his  real  achievement.  It  was  because 
he  did  not  cramp  his  ideas  into  the  imprisoning  formula 
of  any  declared  method  that  the  results  he  attains  are 
so  far-reaching.  When  you  plant  a tree,  you  choose  for 


it  as  congenial  surroundings  as  possible,  prepare  the  soil 
to  the  best  of  your  ability,  and  give  it  intelligent  care, 
but  you  do  not  attempt  to  draw  up  a method  by  which 
it  shall  be  constrained  to  grow.  Mr.  Mannes  has  known 
how  to  avoid  all  the  dreary  futilities  which  too  often 
choke  the  growth  of  music  appreciation.  He  has  cleared 
the  way,  instead,  confident  that,  when  music  and  children 
are  put  in  the  same  garden,  they  help  each  other  to 
blossom. 

The  best  introduction  to  fine  music  is  direct  compan- 
ionship with  it,  and  he  has  insured  this  for  thousands  of 
children  in  New  York  and  many  thousands  elsewhere, 
through  the  music  school  settlements  which  have  sprung 
up  all  over  the  country  as  a direct  consequence  of  the 
remarkable  things  achieved  at  the  parent  school.  First 
and  foremost,  on  this  list  of  achievement,  stands  happi- 
ness. I have  watched  the  growth  of  this  settlement  for 
years,  and  have  had  the  privilege  of  teaching  there.  I 
do  not  remember  ever  seeing  in  any  other  place  so  many 
children  alight  with  a happiness  so  dynamic.  We  who 
have  worked  there  have  again  and  again  seen  it  literally 
transform  their  home  conditions,  and  even  those  of  their 
neighbors.  The  very  sacrifices  the  parents  make  in  order 
to  pay  the  very  small  tuition  charges  and  to  buy  a musical 
instrument,  if  need  be,  intensify  their  appreciation  of 
what  the  children  are  receiving.  The  relation  that 
springs  up  between  the  school  and  the  entire  household 
of  the  new  pupil  often  means  that  the  older  members  of 
the  family  find  their  way  to  better  employment,  and  the 
settlement  is  a gathering  place  for  all  the  households  in 
the  neighborhood,  when  the  music  school  entertainments 
are  given.  The  children  learn,  too,  that  their  parents, 
on  whose  Old  World  traditions  they  sometimes  look 
askance,  often  have  contributions  of  real  value  to  make 
to  the  school.  They  see  their  own  teachers  listening  to 
the  folk  songs  the  fathers  and  mothers  have  been  per- 
suaded to  sing,  with  unmistakable  interest  and  delight. 
They  go  home  and  think  it  over,  and  begin  to  realize  that, 
even  though  they  may  now  be  teaching  their  parents  how 
to  play  the  piano  or  the  violin, — this  often  happens,— 
their  elders  have  had  their  own  glimpse  of  music  long 
ago,  and  have  never  quite  forgotten  it,  even  through 
long,  silent  years. 

Mr.  Mannes  has  never  laid  discouraging  stress  on 
technical  limitations — he  has  overcome  them,  instead,  by 
developing  each  child’s  sense  of  expectancy.  From  the 
very  first,  the  children  go  forward  with  music  in  the 
happiest  confidence  as  friend  with  friend;  and  from  the 
very  first,  they  realize  that  music  is  communal  in  its 
essence.  They  do  not  have  to  wait  for  ensemble  work 
until  they  have  reached  an  imposing  grade  mark — not 
at  all.  Before  their  little  feet  can  reach  the  pedals,  they 
learn  to  sustain  a simple  piano  part  under  a melody 
played  on  the  violin.  They  listen  to  the  senior  and 
junior  orchestras,  and  feel,  before  they  consciously  real- 
ize it,  what  co-ordination  means,  and  what  thorough  self- 
forgetfulness  is  required  to  build  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

The  same  remarkable  combination  of  qualities  which 
made  Mr.  Mannes’s  work  at  the  Music  School  Settlement 
so  broad  in  scope  and  accomplishment  is  effecting  results 
quite  as  important  in  his  uptown  School  of  Music  today. 
He  is  a Pole  by  ancestry,  but  he  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  and  he  is  intensely  American  in  his  insistence  upon 
productive  energy  and  freedom  for  development;  also 
he  meets  all  nationalities  with  quick  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding. Knowing  the  amalgamating  power  of 
music,  he  has  helped  them  to  understand  each  other  and 
the  American  ideal.  The  rich  eventfulness  of  his  life 
has  taught  him  that  class  distinctions  are  chalk  lines  that 
blur  very  easily.  Accordingly,  he  does  not  waste  time 
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in  exclaiming  against  them.  He  merely  walks  over  them 
in  whatever  direction  he  feels  inclined  to  go.  He  thinks 
of  people  as  human  beings,  and  not  as  representatives  of 
a class.  That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  that  what  he  is 
giving  now  in  his  uptown  work  is  of  inestimable  value. 
It  means  that  he  is  opening  up  new  educational  vistas 
wherever  they  are  needed,  quite  regardless  of  geo- 
graphical or  financial  barriers  between  the  various  groups 
that  he  moves  among.  He  quietly  overturns  one  educa- 
tional fetish  after  another,  and  proves  their  impotence 
by  the  results  he  obtains.  His  work  is  so  unanswerably 
constructive  that  no  one  has  time  to  miss  the  time- 
honoured  rigidities  which  he  casts  aside. 

In  my  earliest  schooldays  it  never  once  occurred  to  me 
that  there  was  any  possible  reason  for  getting  one’s  les- 
sons, except  that  the  teacher  would  probably  be  very 
unpleasant  about  it  if  one  didn’t.  Later  educational 
developments  have  emphasized  the  value  of  official  ratings 
as  a possible  assistance  in  one’s  career;  but  latest  and 
best  of  all  is  the  newly-awakened  perception  of  values 
which  recognizes  the  artificiality  of  the  traditional  rank- 
ings, and  replaces  them  with  a sounder  estimate  based 
on  a student’s  daily  work  and  the  quality  of  his  progress. 
In  an  environment  where  this  is  done,  there  is  always 
room  for  every  one’s  ideal  of  work  to  unfold  continually 


some  new  phase  of  beauty  and  helpfulness,  and  in  such 
an  environment  there  is  never  room  for  shallow  clever- 
ness to  masquerade  as  sound  ability. 

I do  not  know  how  many  people  have  discovered  Mr. 
Mannes  at  different  periods  of  his  career,  beginning  with 
the  day  when  the  colored  violinist  found  his  way  to  him, 
but,  about  ten  years  after  this  he  was  discovered  again 
while  ])laying  in  a small  orchestra ; and  this  time  the 
discoverer  was  Walter  Damrosch.  A happier  coincidence 
could  not  have  occurred.  A keen  judge  of  men  and 
musicians,  Mr.  Damrosch  was  quick  to  see  and  honour 
the  possibilities  he  recognized  in  the  young  David 
Mannes.  A strong  feeling  of  kinship  sprang  up  between 
them,  which  was  afterward  completely  ratified  by  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Mannes  and  Mr.  Damrosch  s sister, 
Clara.  No  one  who  has  heard  the  husband  and  wife 
play  together  can  easily  forget  the  marvelous  sense  of 
oneness  which  speaks  through  their  ensemble.  Our  enor- 
mous musical  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Damrosch  we  are  only 
just  beginning  to  estimate  at  something  approaching  its 
true  importance.  It  may  take  us  a little  longer  yet  to 
become  fully  aware  of  what  David  Mannes  has  accom- 
plished by  his  long-sustained  effort  to  bring  music  into 
every  American  home  and  make  it  blossom  there. 

Grace  Hodsdon  Boutelle. 


THE  PIPE 


I write  in  honour  of  the  pipe,  that  wizard  in  bad 
repute  that  turns  out  in  pale  white  smoke  the  cure  for  all 
disappointments  and  sorrows  of  this  world’s  dream:  that 
calls  up  to  the  dreamer  strangely  old  memories  and  for- 
getfulness at  once,  the  picture  of  the  past  with  the  re- 
grets somehow  lulled  asleep,  so  that,  remembering,  he 
forgets,  and  forgetting,  he  remembers. 

There  is  no  dream  like  a pipe  dream.  It  is  very  late 
at  night,  and  all  the  folk  of  the  w'orld  are  abed — as 
Teufelsdrock  wmuld  say,  reclining  horizontally  and 
naked.  They  dream  the  thin  dreams  of  sleep,  but  we — 
we  dream  the  dream  of  the  world,  my  pipe  and  I.  And 
these  folk  lying  abed  on  all  sides  are  but  shadows  and 
phantoms  of  it. 

The  wind  whirls  the  snow,  volley  after  volley,  against 
my  window,  but  in  the  warm  glare  of  a fire  I feel  none 
of  the  cold.  I sit  with  my  pipe,  and  blow  between  me 
and  the  flames  a white  haze  of  the  weed,  a magical  glass, 
as  it  might  be,  wherein  the  pageant  of  the  world  walks  by. 

Strange  things  one  conjures  up  with  a pipe.  Look 
carefully,  and  there  drift  past  slowly  the  images  of  the 
princes  and  the  potentates  of  dead  empires  that  have 
been  eaten  of  worms,  and  the  beautiful  ladies  of  old  time 
that  have  withered  to  dust,  and  the  lean,  tousle-headed 
men  that  were  witty  and  smoked  pipes — ay,  and  faces 
with  blue  eyes  and  brown  that  were  dearer  than  those, 
but  which  are  likewise  gone.  All  the  wonderful  things 
of  the  world,  strange  structures  of  art  that  have  vanished 
away  like  mist,  and  armies  and  battles  and  cities,  and 
“beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme,”  and  religion  and 
love  and  death, — in  a strange  masque-medley  of  sym- 
bolism,— one  sees  in  the  smoke  of  one’s  pipe,  until  one 
remembers  quietly  and  repeats  to  oneself  the  words  of 
that  old  maker,  no  one  knows  who,  who  said  so  long  ago 
(before-  the  day  of  pipes,  certainly,  when  there  were 
more  wise  men  and  fewer  wits)  : 

“Winter  wakeneth  all  my  care, 

Now  these  leaves  waxeth  bare; 

Oft  I sigh  and  mourne  sare 

When  it  cometh  in  my  thought 

Of  this  world’s  joy,  how  it  goeth  all  to  nought.” 


But  with  a rare  pipe  between  one’s  teeth,  one  feels 
no  cause  to  “sigh  and  mourne  sare.”  There  is  cause 
only  to  consider  and  review,  and  blow  rings,  while  the 
wind  whiffs  the  snow  softly  against  the  windowpane  and 
the  little  blue  flames  among  the  embers  sputter  and 
whisper  and  give  out  quick  nervous  spurts  of — smoke. 

One  feels  somewhat  like  writing  a poem,  which — if 
the  flesh  is  weak — one  quite  certainly  does. 

To  see  the  past  with  its  joys  and  its  toys,  its  jests 
and  its  sorrows,  its  gains  and  its  losses,  its  wit  and  its 
humor,  its  comedy  and  its  tragedy,  and  its  eternal 
exhilarating  irony — and  to  have  at  the  same  time  the 
delightful  and  satisfactory  consciousness  of  being  totally 
indifferent  to  it  now!  There  is  no  dream  like  a pipe 
dream.  To  sit  cross-legged  in  front  of  a fire  with  a 
sweet  pipe  and  be  spectator  at  the  play  of  the  world : and 
all  regrets,  if  there  be  any,  and  all  the  pain  and  all  the 
sorrows  of  bygone  days,  if  there  be  any,  somehow  for- 
gotten, hidden  away  in  smoke.  For  truly,  the  saddest 
things  in  all  memories  are  but  indifferent  in  retrospect. 
It  matters  very  little  now  what  dreams  might  have  come 
true,  very  little  indeed. 

I can  take  my  pipe  in  my  teeth  and  chuckle  at  the 
world.  I can  take  my  pipe  in  my  teeth  and  chuckle  at 
a coffin  and  at  the  gates  of  death  and  of  hell — for,  verily, 
with  that  pipe  I have  explored,  as  Dante  with  \irgil, 
the  silent  reaches  of  those  places,  and  found  how  empty, 
how  insubstantial,  how  void  of  reality  they  are : the 
bugaboos  of  this  world’s  fantastic  dream,  this  death  and 
hell.  . . . 

Bah ! Here  it  is  five  o’clock  of  a winter  morning  and 
I not  yet  abed!  And  the  fire  has  almost  flickered  away. 
If  it  were  not  for  my  pipe,  I would  have  been  chilled 
ere  this. 

“All  honour  to  the  pipe,”  say  I,  with  a down-down- 
derry.  With  it  I can  upset  empires,  formulate  philoso- 
phies, pay  court  to  Columbines  and  queens,  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  of  sleep — any  number  of  things. 
“I  can  light  my  pipe  o’  clay  and  laugh  and  blow  the 
world  away,”  and  so  can  you,  if  you  have  a mind  to. 

John  McClure. 
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Verse  and  About  Verse 
Professor  J.  L.  Lowes,  of 
Harvard,  gave  a Lowell  Insti- 
tute series  in  1918  which  now 
appears  under  the  title,  “Con- 
vention and  Revolt  in  Poetry” 
— certainly  an  announcement 
which  piques,  or  as  they  are 
now  saying,  intrigues,  attention.  It  is  a sound,  timely 
book,  too,  needed  because  Poetry,  poor  old  dame,  has 
been  rudely  assaulted  in  her  citadel,  and  her  followers 
put  to  it  to  maintain  their  principles, — if  so  be  they 
have  any. 


Mr.  Lowes’s  treatment  is  broad-minded,  with  a pleas- 
ant touch  of  humor  withal  to  relieve  the  strain;  full  of 
literary  flavor,  and  bringing  to  a subject  too  often  han- 
dled with  slapdash  shallowness  just  the  scholar  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  test  the  old  thing  or  the  new  in  art. 
Thus,  many  of  his  brief  statements  are  truly  illuminat- 
ing,  like  this:  “Genius  of  the  highest  order  is  far  more 
apt  to  disclose  the  unexpected  resources  of  whatever 
vehicle  of  expression  it  falls  heir  to,  than  to  spend  itself 
upon  the  fabrication  of  a new  one.”  Or  again:  “The 
diction  of  poetry  includes  every  word  which  poetry  can 
use,”  which  is  as  startling  as  it  is  true,  and  can  be  better 
realized  by  reading  the  admirable  chapter  on  this  phase 
of  the  subject.  The  criticism  of  the  Imagist  and  other 
experimenters  today  is  exactly  right;  fair,  tolerant,  even 
sympathetic,  yet  with  fatal  clearness  showing  the  defects. 
Nothing  so  good  as  this  in  book  form  has  been  said  on 
Free  Verse,  I believe.  As  a corrective  and  steadier,  in 
a time  when  twaddle  is  talked  ad  nauseam,  I can  most 
heartily  recommend  this  Lowes  volume. 


To  sit  down  with  a brand-new  book  of  Kipling  verse 
might  be  described  fairly  enough  as  an  unusual  sensa- 
tion. For  still  we  remember  us  of  the  old-time  magic, 
and  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.  But  alas ! 
I do  not  find  more  than  a flash  here  and  there  of  the 
Kipling  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  “The  Years  Be- 
tween.” War  verse  is  dominant,  and  somehow  it  leaves 
me  singularly  cold,  when  that  kind  of  utterance  should 
above  all  have  fervor,  carry  conviction,  and  stir  the  blood. 
Instead,  almost  all  of  it  sounds  the  perfunctory  work  of 
a tired  poet  laureate,  doing  his  professional  job.  It  is 
journalistic  in  effect,  a sad  fact  that  applies  to  so  much 
of  the  later  Kipling  writing;  it  is  partisan  and  hasty 
where  the  finest  things  that  have  come  from  the  war, 
songs  by  Masefield,  Brooke,  Letts  and  others,  suggest  the 
emotion  recalled  in  tranquillity  which  was  Wordsworth’s 
requirement,  converting  the  raw  material  of  life  into  the 
higher  message  of  art.  The  “France,”  much  lauded  by 
some,  however  good  as  summarized  history,  does  not  seem 
to  violate  this  opinion,  when  it  is  judged  as  poetry. 

Here  and  there,  it  is  pleasant  to  add,  is  an  exception: 
The  Choice”  is  a really  fine  poem,  with  something  of 
the  better  Kipling  in  it;  “The  Female  of  the  Species,”  in 
its  way  of  rollicking  humor,  is  also  first-class,  recalling 
the  days  of  Judy  O’Grady.  And  I suspect  that  “For  All 
We  Have  and  Are”  will  get  into  the  final  selection  of 
Kipling  song,  when  the  god  of  things  as  they  then  are 
gives  the  decision.  But,  frankly,  these  be  the  few,  and 
of  the  many  it  must  be  sadly,  truthfully,  said  that  the 
book  is  a disappointment  as  a whole.  But  Kipling  will 


have  left  sufficient  verse  hall-marked  by  his  authentic 
genius,  to  make  him  safe  in  his  Parnassian  seat. 

Lady  Gregory  has  taken  the  old  heroic  poems  of 
Irish  legend  and  translated  them  either  into  truly  poetic 
prose,  lovely  in  its  simplicity,  native  smack  and  happy 
movement,  or  in  a sort  of  free  verse  which  perhaps  might 
as  well  have  been  printed  as  prose.  But  the  main  matter 
is,  that  these  ancient  examples  of  the  native  story-telling 
are  charming  with  an  undying  charm,  and  they  have  lost 
little,  we  suspect,  in  Lady  Gregory’s  hands,  for  she  has 
the  knowledge,  the  sympathy  and  the  skill  to  cherish 
their  value.  She  got  them,  she  informs  us  in  her  intro- 
duction, from  the  peasants  themselves,  and  their  naivete, 
their  blend  of  humor  and  pathos,  proves  the  origin.  Who 
excels  the  Irish  folk  in  a sense  of  the  tears  of  things,  or 
in  that  feeling  for  the  mystery  of  life  that  stretches  out 
to  a brother  for  fellow-contact  and  understanding!  “The 
Kiltartan  Poetry  Book”  is  a very  beautiful  document  in 
the  case  of  Ireland  vs.  the  World. 

A line,  an  image,  a moment  of  music  or  atmosphere 
that  gives  you  the  desired  sentiment  of  exaltation  or 
poignant  pity  or  rapt  breathless  seizure  by  beauty, — 
these,  any  or  all  of  them,  can  discover  the  poet.  And  it 
is  in  this  way  that  I meet  a poet  in  Scudder  Middleton, 
whose  second  volume  is  called  “The  New  Day.”  Slight 
and  simple  as  these  lyrics  are,  the  poetic  accent  is  for  me 
unmistakable,  and  when  I encounter  such  a thing  as 
Arophe,  I throw  up  my  hands  and  become  not  a critic, 
but  a human  being  tenderly  touched  by  a lovely  bit  of 
classic  mood  and  music.  Nobody  but  a poet  could  have 
written  it.  Some  poets  are  shopmen  who  put  their  best 
wares  in  the  front  window,  no  doubt  a canny  act.  Not 
so  Mr.  Middleton,  for  he  improves  as  you  read  into  his 
book,  and  a sense  of  his  gift  grows  on  you  to  the  end. 
Flis  technic  is  adequate  without  being  obtruded;  his  occa- 
sional sallies  into  the  too-frequented  walks  of  free  verse 
are  successful  because  he  does  not  lose  cadence,  rhythm 
and  pattern,  that  trinity  which  poetic  art,  free  verse  or 
the  reverse,  must  worship,  to  be  sincerely  religious.  Al- 
together, by  this  book  Mr.  Scudder  gives  us  pleasure  and 
makes  us  to  look  hopefully  toward  his  future. 

I un  and  tenderness  also  commingle  in  a homely  way 
in  Christopher  Morley’s  “The  Rocking  Horse.”  I like 
his  prose  so  much  that  I almost  dreaded  to  peruse  his 
verse ; but  it  was  borrowing  trouble,  for  this  collection 
of  jingles,  narratives  and  satires,  in  the  realistic  style, 
are  capital,  whether  for  grave  or  gay.  Human  sentiment 
glorifies  the  department  store  corner,  and  the  movie  fur- 
nishes the  old,  eternal  thrill.  As  for  the  second  sonnet, 
in  “A  Lodging  House,”  it  is  splendid  fooling,  even  if 
very  hard  on  women,  for  the  landlady  doesn’t  like  them: 

“They  always  are  behindhand  with  their  rents — - 

Take  my  advice  and  let  your  rooms  to  gents!” 

The  piece,  “Do  You  Ever  Feel  Like  God?”  (again 
we  encounter  free  verse)  has  a deep  thrust  to  it,  and 
The  Reflection”  shows  how  the  author  can  strike  a 
genuine  lyric  note.  And  there  is  some  good  and  amusing 
satire  in  the  ‘Synthetic  Poems.”  Mr.  Morley’s  volume 
is  more  likable  than  many  another  of  greater  pretensions. 

I should  not  deny  some  thought  value  to  Edward 
Sapir’s  “Dreams  and  Jibes,”  but  cannot  think  he  has 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  dithyrambic  free  verse 
form  he  mostly  elects  to  write  in,  nor  is  he  other  than 
commonplace  when  he  essays  the  more  regular  measures. 
At  his  best,  a phrase  or  a line  now  and  again  has  sug- 
gestion or  felicity ; but  the  general  impression  is  such 
as  to  make  the  verdict  unfavorable.  If  he  had  frequently 
produced  such  good  work  as  “Delilah,”  it  might  have 
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been  another  story.  Here  the  material 
is  well  controlled  and  the  result  happy. 

Richard  Barton. 

"Convention  and  Revolt  in  Poetry,”  by  John 
Livingston  Lowes;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston;  $1.75  net. 

"The  Years  Between,”  by  Rudyard  Kipling; 
Doubleday,  Page  & Company,  New  York; 
$1.50  net. 

"The  Kiltartan  Poetry  Book,”  by  Lady  Greg- 
ory; G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York; 
$1.25  net. 

“The  New  Day,”  by  Scudder  Middleton;  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  $1  net. 
“The  Rocking  Horse,”  by  Christopher  Mor- 
ley;  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York;  $1.25  net. 

"Dreams  and  Jibes,”  by  Edward  Sapir;  The 
Gorham  Press,  Boston;  $1  net. 

* * 

CIVILIZATION 

Ellen  N.  La  Motte’s  tales  of  the  Orient, 
some  of  which  have  appeared  in  current 
periodicals  during  the  past  year,  have 
been  collected  into  a volume  hearing  the 
title  of  the  leading  story.  Her  interest 
centers  in  contrasting  East  and  West 
through  the  interaction  of  oriental  and 
occidental  ideas  and  personalities.  There 
is  much  drama  but  little  plot  in  the  tales, 
some  of  which  are  by  no  means  new  in 
theme.  Her  style  is  sometimes  crude, 
hut  her  knowledge  of  the  Orient  is  far 
less  superficial  than  that  of  most  foreign 
writers  of  far  eastern  fiction. 

"Civilization,”  by  Ellen  N.  La  Motte;  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 
* * 

ETERNITY 

“Reunion  in  Eternity,”  by  Sir  William 
Robertson  Nicoll,  is  an  anthology  of 
great  passages  in  literature  affirming  a 
belief  in  the  reunion  of  those  who  have 
left  this  life.  The  author  expresses  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  other  proof  of 
the  individual’s  survival  after  death — 
and  no  need  for  further  evidence — than 
the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

"Reunion  in  Eternity,”  by  Sir  William  Rob- 
ertson  Nicoll;  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York;  $1.50  net. 

* * 

HEARTS  ALLIED 

Fanny  Hodges  Newman  has  written 
for  the  California  Writers’  Club  Fund, 
for  camp  libraries,  a pocket  book  of  time- 
ly and  appropriate  verse  which  is  attrac- 
tive botli  on  account  of  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  poetry  it  contains  and  the 
convenient  form  in  which  it  appears. 

"Hearts  Allied,”  by  Fanny  Hodges  Newman; 
California  Writers’  Club;  50  cents  net. 


Books  Received 

"The  Freedom  of  the  Seas,”  by  Louise 
Fargo  Brown;  E.  P.  Dutton  & Company, 
New  York;  $2  net. 

“Marie  Bashkirtseff,”  the  Journal  of  a 
Young  Artist,  1860-1884,  translated  by  Mary 
J.  Serrano;  E.  P.  Dutton  & Company,  New 
York;  $2.50  net. 

"The  Last  Million,”  by  Ian  Hay;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston;  $1.50  net. 

"Democracy  and  the  Eastern  Question,” 
by  Thomas  F.  Millard;  The  Century  Com- 
pany, New  York;  $3  net. 

"The  Yellow  Lord,”  by  Will  Levington 
Comfort;  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York;  $1.50  net. 

“A  Padre  in  France,”  by  G.  A.  Birming- 
ham; George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York; 
$1.50  net. 

"Victory  Over  Blindness,”  by  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson;  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York;  $1.50  net. 

“The  Blind,”  by  Harry  Best;  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York;  $4  net. 

“A  Life  at  Stake,”  by  Marcel  Berger;  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

“The  Gentile  Wife,”  by  Rita  Wellman; 
Moffat,  Yard  & Company,  New  York;  $1.35 
net. 

"The  Story  of  Versailles,”  by  F.  L.  Payne; 
Moffat,  Yard  & Company,  New  York;  $1.50 
net. 


EQUALITY  AND  EQUAL  RIGHTS 

A fundamental  principle  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  basis  of  its  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  law,  is  equality  of  rights, 
with  no  class  distinctions  in  social  or  po- 
litical affairs.  No  matter  where  a person 
is  horn  or  what  the  condition  of  his  fam- 
ily or  his  social  surroundings  may  be,  he 
is  expected  to  have  a right  equal  to  that 
of  anybody  else  for  making  the  utmost  of 
his  capacity  in  any  occupation  for  which 
he  is  fitted  by  nature  or  can  be  prepared 
by  training. 

If  he  is  capable  and  ambitions,  even 
though  he  is  born  in  poverty,  he  may 
strive  with  all  his  might  to  get  onward 
and  upward,  and  reach  any  position  for 
which  he  is  fitted,  and  he  is  apt  to  re- 
ceive sympathy  and  help  in  the  effort. 
This  has  been  the  experience  of  some  of 
our  most  successful  and  distinguished 
men. 

While  the  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence from  British  rule,  nearly  a 
century  and  a half  ago,  promulgated  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  a “self-evident”  truth 
that  all  men  are  “created  equal”  and  en- 
dowed with  “certain  unalienable  rights,” 
among  which  are  “life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,”  it  did  not  deny 
the  fact,  equally  self-evident,  that  they 
differ  widely  in  the  natural  capacity  for 
developing  mental  and  moral  as  well  as 
physical  qualities  for  winning  success  in 
life.  There  is  nothing  more  self-evident 
in  experience  and  observation  than  dif- 
ference in  that  respect. 

There  should  he  equal  rights,  hut  actual 
equality  is  unattainable,  either  by  birth 
or  by  effort  or  training,  though  there 
may  be  a great  deal  of  improvement  and 
advancement  in  a lifetime.  This  inevit- 
able inequality  is  the  main  source  of  con- 
flict in  private  and  public  affairs,  and  it 
cannot  he  suddenly  or  rapidly  eliminated. 
One  effect  of  it  is  conspicuously  illustrat- 
ed in  these  days  of  exciting  events,  in 
Russia  and  the  East,  and  in  a less  degree 
in  central  and  southern  Europe.  It  is 
not  conspicuously  absent  anywhere.  Even 
in  this  country  it  is  a source  of  more  or 
less  conflict  and  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing progress,  but  it  should  be  adhered  to 
as  a fundamental  principle  in  social,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  life,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  government.  It  ought  to  af- 
ford an  example  for  other  peoples,  though 
it  gives  America  no  power  or  right  to 
seek  the  control  of  others,  only  to  stimu- 
late and  support  them  in  their  efforts  at 
progress. 

But  is  most  important  to  give  it  a 
proper  application  in  our  own  affairs, 
private  as  well  as  public.  If  there  is  not 
equality  in  power  of  achievement,  in  the 
production  of  values  in  industry  or  their 
application  in  trade  and  commerce,  for 
the  best  results,  there  cannot  justly  he 
equality  in  the  rewards. 

The  distribution  to  those  contributing 
to  results  should  he  just  and  equitable, 
hut  not  equal  regardless  of  capacity,  ef- 
fort or  fidelity,  because  that  would  with- 
draw the  chief  stimulus  for  attaining 
the  best  results  for  the  general  good  and 


for  progress  and  elevation  for  the  indi- 
vidual, for  society  and  for  public  inter- 
ests and  national  success.  It  requires  no 
superior  intelligence  to  understand  that. 

There  is  one  factor  of  supreme  im- 
portance where  equality  is  more  easily 
attainable  than  in  physical  or  mental 
strength.  That  is  in  moral  sense  and 

purpose.  The  desire  to  he  honest,  truth- 
ful and  just  in  the  treatment  of  others, 
or  in  dealing  with  them,  may  he  a gift 
of  nature,  but  it  is  susceptible  of  develop- 
ment and  application,  regardless  of  the 
difference  in  physical  or  intellectual  pow- 
er, and  it  is  of  value  to  the  possessor  as 
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it  is  an  original  and  illuminating 
piece  of  literary  criticism.  A sym- 
pathetic attitude  with  a due  sense  of 
proportion  helps  the  reader  to  under- 
stand not  only  Dickens  himself  but 
his  relation  to  the  English  novel  in 
general,  and  to  his  own  age  in  par- 
ticular. 

This  volume  contains  a life  sketch,  a sym- 
pathetic criticism,  a careful  analysis,  and 
many  selections  from  Dickens  which,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  sketch,  the  criticism 
and  the  analysis,  give  a knowledge  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  man  and  his  work  that 
cannot  be  gained  elsewhere  in  anything  like 
the  same  compass.  Price  SI. 50  net 
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well  as  to  those  with  whom  he  has  to 
deal.  It  brings  its  reward. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  all 
our  practical  affairs  is  securing  the  just 
application  of  the  moral  principle,  but 
so  far  as  it  can  be  done  it  brings  the  best 
results  for  all  concerned,  and  it  is  a 
thing  to  be  striven  for.  In  the  matter 
of  wages  for  labor,  charges  for  service, 
prices  for  products,  profits  in  business, 
there  is  an  inevitable  tendency,  as  the  re- 
sult of  self-interest  which  is  the  neces- 
sary stimulus  to  exertion,  to  get  more 
than  fairly  belongs  to  one,  to  the  cost  or 
loss  of  others. 

There  is  where  every  effort  should  be 
made  for  a better  understanding  and  for 
the  application  of  moral  sense  and  sound 
principle  rather  than  advantage  of  posi- 
tion and  power.  If  our  people  are  suf- 
ficiently advanced,  so  superior  as  they 
are  apt  to  claim  to  be,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  set  an  example  and 
make  progress  in  this  respect. 

Capital  and  labor,  in  their  personal  re- 
lation, should  seek  a better  understand- 
ing, a mutual  regard  for  rights  and  an 
agreement  to  terms  for  working  together 
for  common  results  and  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution. It  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
both  and  of  their  community  of  interests. 
It  is  not  likely  to  be  attained  at  once, 
but  if  it  is  striven  for  there  will  be 
progress  of  universal  benefit. 

— Journal  of  Commerce. 
* * 

U-BOAT  REVELATIONS 

The  truth  about  the  German  failure  in 
submarine  warfare  is  now  being  revealed 
in  publications  that  no  longer  cringe 
under  the  whip  of  an  official  censorship 
that  was  without  conscience  or  honour. 
According  to  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zei- 
tung,  Germany  lost  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  submarines  during  the  war, 
including  seven  interned  in  foreign  ports 
and  fourteen  destroyed  by  their  own 
crews.  Ihis  statement  is  an  admission 
that  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  were 
sunk  by  the  allies  and  lost  at  sea. 

As  most  of  the  U-boats  carried  as 
many  men  as  could  be  crowded  into  them, 
the  announcement  that  three  thousand 
sailors  were  drowned  in  the  sinkings  is 
not  surprising;  but  the  darker  tragedy  is 
that  the  conditions  of  service  on  these 
vessels  were  so  nerve-wrecking  that  sev- 
eral thousand  sailors  lost  their  reason 
and  were  committed  to  insane  asylums. 
Here  is  an  explanation  of  the  mutinous 
spirit  that  spread  through  the  High  Sea 
Fleet  and  at  last  destroyed  its  morale. 

A final  cast  of  fortune  in  a battle  with 
the  allied  fleets  could  no  more  be  con- 
sidered. The  keenest  and  bravest  men 
were  being  drafted  to  the  submarines, 
but  as  the  ghastly  truth  of  the  horrors 
of  the  service  became  known  to  every 
common  sailor,  men  refused  to  join  the 
U-boats,  and  in  the  end  discipline  utterly 
failed  at  Kiel.  The  navy,  which  had  been 
the  pride  of  the  Kaiser,  was  a service 
rotten  to  the  core. 

British  officers  have  spoken  contemptu- 
ously of  the  sjoirit  that  surrendered  the 
High  Sea  Fleet  without  striking  a blow, 
but  there  was  no  fight  left  in  it.  If  any 
other  navy  had  fairly  flogged  its  men 
into  a submarine  campaign  that  was 
odious  in  the  sight  of  mankind,  and  to 
engage  in  which  was  sure  to  be  suicide 
sooner  or  later,  would  not  discipline  and 
the  joy  of  battle  have  ceased  to  exist  in 
that  service? 

The  Germans  fought  bravely  in  the 
( Continued  on  page  671.) 
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The  stock  market  situation  today  is 
more  interesting  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  since  the  world  war  and  its  after- 
effects became  the  overshadowing  influ- 
ence in  international  finance.  The  steady 
rise  in  security  prices  has  been  based  on 
a general  belief  that  the  country  was  in 
for  better  times'  and  that  there  would 
be  an  immense  expansion  in  industrial 
activity  following  the  signing  of  the 
peace  compact. 

Some  of  the  largest  industrial  com- 
panies reported  such  generous  earnings 
as  to  provide  basis  for  alluring  rumors 
concerning  possible  combinations  and 
consolidations.  Besides  this,  there  has 
been  the  wonderful  crop  outlook  to  pro- 
vide basis  for  much  of  the  optimism 
which  successive  million-share-day  trad- 
ing reflected. 

VANDERLIP’S  SPEECH 

Few  episodes  in  Wall  Street  finance 
have  been  more  sensational  than  the  ex- 
traordinary address  by  Frank  A.  Van- 
derlip  before  the  Economic  Society,  con- 
cerning the  desperation  of  the  European 
situation  and  the  gloomy  outlook  for  the 
restoration  of  normal  trade  in  the  bellig- 
erent countries. 

Mr.  Yanderlip  always  commands  a 
hearing,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  largest  bank  in  the 
United  States  made  his  remarks  excep- 
tionally interesting.  His  utterances  pro- 
duced a profound  impression  and  wheth- 
er the  speech  had  any  relation  whatever 
to  his  resignation,  which  was  announced 
within  three  days,  the  disclosure  caused 
something  of  a sensation.  There  were 
many  to  combat  Mr.  Vanderlip’s  view 
that  England  had  been  on  the  verge  of 
revolution  and  that  industrial  paralysis 
was  as  hopeless  as  the  banker  said  it 
was.  But  the  address  will  long  rank 
among  the  most  sensational  utterances  in 
the  history  of  the  financial  community. 

RIOTOUS  SPECULATION 

Continued  upbidding  of  speculative  is- 
sues brought  the  market  into  an  over- 
wrought position,  and,  with  the  rise  in 
call  money  rates  to  10  per  cent,  the 
market  became  rather  unwieldy.  Heavy 
trading  by  the  outside  public,  however, 
was  the  dominating  factor,  which,  with 
the  increased  speculation  by  room-trad- 
ers, recalled  the  excited  markets  of  1901. 

In  some  respects  the  position  of  the 
market  was  highly  sensational,  and,  al- 
though at  times  there  appeared  abun- 
dant support  for  the  market  on  reactions, 
the  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  the  specu- 
lation was  nearing  its  most  sensational 
stage. 

APPLYING  THE  BRAKES 

Publication  of  the  warning  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  as  contained  in 
its  June  bulletin,  respecting  the  dangers 
of  over-straining  the  money  market,  led 
to  some  unsettlement.  As  the  price  of 
call  money  advances,  the  cost  of  specula- 
tion increases  and  the  buying  power  of 
the  market  is  to  that  extent  depleted.  It 
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has  not  been  practicable  for  the  federal 
reserve  banks  to  put  up  discount  rates  in 
the  way  they  would  have  been  ordinarily 
advanced,  owing  to  the  necessities  of  the 
government. 

So  long  as  the  government  was  forced 
to  borrow  heavily  from  the  banks,  it  was 
not  possible  to  advance  discount  rates 
without  adding  materially  to  the  cost  of 
financing  the  close  of  the  great  war  en- 
terprise. But  the  banks  were  able  to  act 
independently,  however,  and  by  carefully 
reducing  advances  to  borrowers  upon 
speculative  collateral,  it  was  possible  for 
various  lending  institutions  to  apply  the 
brakes  on  their  own  account. 

The  wonder  is,  however,  that  the  money 
market  has  stood  the  strain  as  well  as  it 
has.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  facilities 
of  the  federal  reserve  system,  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  for  the  speculation 
in  securities  to  reach  the  volume  touched 
in  this  movement. 

NEW  MILLIONAIRES 

Some  operators  have  cleared  very  hand- 
some profits  in  this  movement.  Thou- 
sands have  made  money  through  the  rise 
in  security  prices.  About  the  only  ones 
who  have  sustained  heavy  losses  have 
been  persistent  bears,  who  have  resisted 
the  sharp  advance  that  has  taken  place. 

Nearly  every  market  of  this  kind  has 
had  its  persistent  bears,  who  fought  the 
advance.  Some  of  the  shrewdest  opera- 
tors were  quick  to  turn  from  the  bear  to 
the  bull  side  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
strength  of  the  upward  movement.  The 
market,  however,  had  many  sensational 
advances  which  have  been  most  promi- 
nent in  the  industrial  shares.  It  has 
been  largely  a “human  interest  market” 
in  the  sense  that,  with  the  broad  buying, 
the.  movement  enlarged  and  became  in 
many  respects  highly  spectacular.  It  has 
been  helped  materially  by  the  splendid 
response  to  the  Victory  Loan  offering 
and  the  advance  in  the  new  Victory  note 
above  par. 

BROADER  MARKETS 

It  lias  also  been  one  of  the  broadest 
markets  that  Wall  Street  has  ever  seen. 
With  trading  often  reaching  three  hun- 
dred different  stocks  a day,  it  has  been 
hard  work  for  the  Wall  Street  stat- 
isticians to  keep  up  with  the  immense 
volume  of  business  they  have  had  to  re- 
port. An  explanation  is,  however,  the 
twenty-five  million  families  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which,  within  the  past  two 
years,  have  become  holders  of  United 
States  government  bonds. 

Before  August,  1914,  these  people 
scarcely  knew  what  a certificate  of  stock 
looked  like.  Not  one  in  ten  thousand 
could  tell  the  difference  between  a stock 
and  a bond.  War  financing,  however, 
wrought  a remarkable  change.  It  made 
tlie  American  public  familiar  with  the 
securities  of  the  great  markets. 

As  a consequence,  the  American  mar- 
kets for  stocks  and  bonds  have  been 
strengthened  in  a remarkable  way.  The 
security-buying  public  has  increased  by 
the  million.  Wall  Street  has  today  the 
best  organized  security  market  in  the 
world.  There  is  nothing  like  it  and  noth- 
ing to  be  compared  with  it.  It  will  mean 
much  for  the  future  prosperity  of  this 
country.  It  will  be  also  of  enormous  ad- 
vantage in  helping  the  bankers  to  finance 
the  reconstruction  of  world  commerce. 

THE  RAILROADS 

Some  fifty  plans  have  been  presented 
to  the  congressional  leaders  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  transportation  indus- 


try. Some  of  these  plans  are  wholly 
impracticable  and  will  receive  scant  con- 
sideration. Others  are  workable,  and  the 
probability  is  that  out  of  the  various 
workable  plans  presented,  a thoroughly 
practicable  scheme  will  be  devised  for  re- 
turning the  railroads  to  ownership  con- 
trol. When  this  comes  about,  there  will 
he  great  rejoicing  in  financial  circles. 
The  government  has  done  the  best  it 
could  with  the  railroads,  but  the  experi- 
ence has  been  the  same  everywhere  in 
countries  that  have  shifted  from  private 
control  to  government  ownership. 

CORPORATION  FINANCING 


HIGH  PRICE  LEVEL 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  specula- 
tion, the  average  price  of  thirty  repre- 
sentative industrial  stocks  touched  a new 
high  price  level.  This  was  highly  sug- 
gestive in  view  of  the  sustained  rise  in 
all  Wall  Street  securities  and  the  prob- 
ability that  there  would  be  important 
flotations  of  new  securities  before  long. 
In  such  a market  as  Wall  Street  has  had 
of  late,  it  has  not  been  a difficult  matter 
to  arouse  general  interest  in  new  capital 
flotations.  The  whole  country  has  been 
in  the  market  for  several  weeks  past. 

New  York.  William  Justus  Boies. 


If  the  investment  markets  continue  to 
rule  strong,  the  probability  is  that  there 
will  be  important  financing  attempted  by 
various  corporations  in  the  near  future. 
Several  industrial  companies  are  badly 
off  for  funds.  There  are  also  many 
municipalities  which  will  have  to  borrow 
heavily  later  on,  in  order  to  provide  im- 
provement work  already  projected. 

It  is  an  interesting  situation  and  one 
full  of  important  possibilities.  The  view 
prevails,  however,  that  the  new  securities 
will  have  to  be  put  out  at  a price  which 
will  show  a good  return  to  the  investor. 
Some  bankers  believe  that  the  highest 
grade  bonds  will  be  readily  absorbed,  if 
the  investing  public  is  offered  a straight 
five  per  cent  income  return.  Others 
think  that  a more  generous  interest  rate 
will  be  necessary  to  assure  a prompt  mar- 
keting of  large  loans. 

As  soon  as  the  railroad  legislation  is 
enacted,  there  will  be  large  loans  nego- 
tiated for  those  properties.  But  this 
movement  is  some  way  off  yet.  States, 
municipalities  and  private  corporations 
will  be  the  heaviest  borrowers  in  the  near 
future.  Later  on  there  will  be  large 
loans  placed  here  for  the  account  of  for- 
eign governments  and  municipalities. 

AN  EXPERT’S  VIEW 

One  of  the  best  known  financiers  in 
the  United  States,  in  discussing  the  pres- 
ent situation,  said  to  me: 

“Immense  credits  must  be  created  in 
this  country  for  the  account  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  demand  for  this  ac- 
commodation is  so  broad  that  no  one  can 
tell  just  how  much  will  be  required.  I 
feel,  however,  that  from  one  billion  dol- 
lars to  five  billion  dollars  will  have  to  be 
forthcoming  to  provide  for  the  ultimate 
demand.  We  may  have  to  do  this  financ- 
ing in  a dozen  different  ways.  Our  bank- 
ers have  never  seen  anything  like  it  before 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  them 
should  be  somewhat  overwhelmed  by  it. 

“I  take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  out- 
look. All  we  need  is  to  manage  our  af- 
fairs rightly  in  the  interests  of  a strong 
world  leadership.  We  must  procure  this, 
if  we  are  to  live  up  to  the  possibility  of 
our  unique  position  as  a great  power  in 
world  finance.  We  have  a great  deal  to 
encourage  us  in  viewing  the  future.  Per- 
sonally, I think  that  the  rising  tide  of 
speculation  ought  to  be  checked,  so  that 
there  may  be  plenty  of  money  for  the 
accommodation  of  mercantile  borrowers. 
All  we  need  is  to  keep  our  heads  and  pur- 
sue a fairly  cautious  policy.  If  we  do 
this,  there  is  no  telling  how  great  riches 
will  be  added  to  our  present  store  as  a 
consequence  of  the  development  of  a new 
and  highly  profitable  world  trade.  It  is 
an  extraordinary  situation,  but  I believe 
that  the  American  people  will  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunity  to  wield  a 
greater  influence  in  the  world’s  markets.” 
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Capital  and  Surplus  : : : §800,000.00 
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Plymouth  Suits 


For  Summer  Wear 

This  is  the  season  when  men’s  suits  will 
be  found  in  greatest  variety  of  models, 
styles  and  fabrics. 

The  light  weight  all  wool  suits  are  shown  in  extra 
large  assortments  at  $25,  $30  and  $35.  There  are 
hosts  of  the  new  seam  waist  styles,  belt  back,  and 

Suits  for  Hot  Weather 

Made  of  palm  beach  cloth,  cool  cloth,  mohair, 
alpaca,  flannel,  serge,  etc.,  these  garments  are  ex- 
ceptionally light,  comfortable  and  serviceable. 
The  styles  are  correct  and  the  prices  moderate 
$10  to  $16.50. 

NOTE— Feather  weight  felt  hats  are  here  for 


Prices  $15  to  $35 

pleat  back  models  as  well  as  conservative  sack  suits 
with  soft  roll  lapels. 

The  fabrics  are  selected  so  as  to  blend  appro- 
priately with  the  style  of  the  garment. 

Suits  for  young  men  and  men  returning  from 
the  service  are  made  in  more  striking  models  and 
priced  at  $20,  $25  to  $35. 

Straw  Hats 

Panamas,  milans,  leghorn,  Bangkok,  Sennit,  split 
braid  or  soft  weaves,  they  are  all  here  and  at  great 
variety  of  prices  from  $3  to  $12.  Knox  hats  head 
the  list  for  general  excellence;  but  there  are  many 
styles  moderately  priced  that  are  exceptional  values. 

those  who  prefer;  also  caps  and  wash  hats. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  CLOTHING  HOUSE 


Established  1882 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Hennepin  at  6th 


Fremo  for  Breakfast 


Gives  You  Courage — 

the  "crust”  to  overcome  the 
lion  problems  of  the  day. 

Fremo,  the  great  break- 
fast food,  starts  you  right. 

Reliable  dealers  will  supply  you 

Fremo  Cereal  Company,  Minneapolis 


Common-Sense 

Attractive 

Forceful 


Printing 


Properly  Executed 
Commercially  Priced 


Hahn  & Harmon  Co.,  Printers 

Main  3366  .Jin  m . 

Auto  37  284  410-414  fifth  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis 


[MGDRE*-SCRIVERC9l 


FOR  SUMMER 
COMFORT 

IVORY  ENAMEL 
FURNITURE 

Bed  room  suites  in  this  popular 
finish  especially  chosen  for  summer 
homes  and  cottages  now  in  our  dis- 
play rooms. 

WILLOW  and  HICKORY 
FURNITURE 

Willow  and  the  popular  “Old 
Hickory”  rustic  furniture  for  porch- 
es and  outdoor  use. 

CHINTZES  and 
CRETONNES 

These  popular  materials  for  sum- 
mer drapes  and  upholstery  we  are 
showing  in  variety. 

Porch  and  cottage  rugs  of  import- 
ed grass  fibre,  in  oblongs,  squares 
and  ovals. 


808-10-12  NICOLLET  AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Remember 
the  name 


SKELLET  Express  & 
COMPANY  Storage 

Packing,  Moving,  Storing  and  ShippingHouse- 
hold  Goods,  Pianos,  t S 34  TSfi 

Safes,  Boilers.  Etc.  N.  W.  Nicollet  676 

We  Do  It  Right!  201  So.  5th  St.,  Minneapolis 


Occident  3Xowi 

MAKES  MORE  AND  BETTER  BREAD 

RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING  CO. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I Cater  to  Those  Who  Know 

MEATS 

Fred  D.  Dassett 
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Dorothy  Jardon:  “I  love  the  Carmelite 
Sisters.” 

Fanny  Watson  (of  the  Winter  Gar- 
den) : “What  kind  of  an  act  do  they  do?” 
— Musical  Courier. 

* * 

“I  paint  what  I see,”  an  art  student 
once  said  to  his  master,  complacently. 

“Well,  the  shock  will  come  when  you 
really  see  what  you’ve  painted,”  said  the 
artist.  — Boston  Transcript. 


“You  say  your  laundry  woman  reminds 
you  of  a good  preacher?” 

“Yes;  she’s  always  bringing  things 
home  to  me  that  I never  saw  before.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

“You  mustn't  eat  while  angry  or  ex- 
cited.” 

“Huh?” 

“That  is  bad  for  digestion.” 

“All  right.  Then  stop  telling  me  what 
the  stuff  costs.” 

— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
* * 

CHEItCHEZ  LA  FEMME 

“I  see  they  have  voted  the  country 
bone-dry,  back  in  the  States,”  said  one 
buck  private  to  another. 

“Just  as  I expected,”  said  the  second 
B.  P.  “I  knew  my  mother-in-law  would 
put  something  over  on  me  while  I was 
away  from  home.”  — The  Spiker. 


* 


* 


* * 


“Now  that  your  brother  is  back,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  your  service 
flag?” 

“We’ll  put  it  in  the  window  again  when 
he  gets  married.”  — Judge. 

* * 

A WALKING  SHOE  STORE 

“It  doesn’t  seem  right,”  said  the  man 
with  wornout  shoes. 

“What  doesn’t  seem  right?” 

“That  a mere  cow  can  afford  to  wear 
all  that  leather.”  — Our  Dumb  Animals. 
* * 

NO  TALES  TODAY 

Schoolboy  (inquiring  at  a book  store)  : 
“Have  you  ‘Lamb’s  Tales?’” 

New  Clerk:  “This  is  a book  store,  not 
a meat  market.”  — Green  Bag. 


THRIFTY  IDEA 

“She  is  a proud  beauty.  Last  night 
we  parted  in  anger.” 

“Going  to  make  up?” 

“I  guess  so.  But  I think  I’ll  stay  mad 
about  a week  and  spend  some  of  my 
money  on  myself.” 

— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
* * 

The  teacher  was  trying  to  explain  the 
dangers  of  overwork  to  one  of  the  small- 
er pupils. 

“Now,  Tommy,”  she  pursued,  “if  your 
father  were  busy  all  day  and  said  he 
would  have  to  go  back  to  the  office  at 
night,  what  would  he  be  doing?” 

“That’s  what  ma  would  want  to  know !” 
— Tit-Bits. 


Wife : “I  heard  you  talking  to  your- 
self while  you  were  taking  your  bath, 
William.  That’s  a bad  custom.” 

William:  “I  wasn’t  talking  to  myself; 

I was  talking  to  the  soap.  I slipped  on 
it  and  fell.”  — Harpoon. 

* * * 

Mrs.  Newrich  (in  store):  “I  want  a 
piece  of  music  for  my  little  girl  who  is 
learning  to  play  the  piano.” 

Clerk:  “Yes,  madam,  here  is  ‘Twilight’ 
for  twenty-five  cents.  How  would  that 
suit?” 

Mrs.  Newrich:  “Oh,  she’s  further  ad- 
vanced than  that.  Why,  last  week  she 
played  a piece  that  cost  fifty  cents. 
Haven’t  you  got  something  for  about  a 
dollar?”  —Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

Mrs.  Clancy  was  a very  sarcastic  wom- 
an, and  it  is  probably  due  to  this  fact 
that  she  had  a falling  out  with  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Murphy,  who  lived  in  the  apart- 
ment just  under  her. 

One  day  while  Mrs.  Clancy  was  feel- 
ing particularly  mean  she  looked  down 
from  her  window  and  saw  Mrs.  Murphy 
also  enjoying  the  scenery.  She  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  take  a shot 
at  her. 

“Oi  say,  Murphy,”  she  called  down  in 
deep  sarcasm,  “why  don’t  ye  take  your 
ugly  ould  mug  out  iv  the  windy  and  put 
your  pet  monkey  in  its  place?  That’d 
give  the  naybors  a change  they’d  like.” 

Mrs.  Murphy  looked  up. 

“Well,  now,  Mrs.  Clancy,”  she  slowly 
said,  “it  was  only  this  marnin’  that  I did 
that  very  thing,  an’  the  poleeceman  came 
along  an’  whin  he  saw  the  monkey  he 
bowed  and  sbmiled  and  said:  ‘Why,  Mrs. 
Clancy,  whin  did  ye  move  down  shtairs?”’ 
— Sinn  Fein  Advocate. 


“Listen!” 


says  the  Good  Judge- 


“And  remember  it,  too.” 

The  better  the  quality  of  your 
chew,  the  more  you’ll  enjoy  it. 

You’ll  get  more  out  of  your  to- 
bacco money,  too — you’ll  save 
part  of  it  for  something  else. 
A small  chew  of  this  quality 
tobacco  tastes  good  — and  it 
lasts  and  lasts. 


THE  REAL  TOBACCO  CHEW 

put  up  in  two  styles 

RIGHT  CUT  is  a short-cut  tobacco 

W-B  CUT  is  a long  fine-cut  tobacco 
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CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT 

(Continued  from  page  667.) 

battle  of  Jutland,  and  died  like  men  in 
the  Pacific  when  their  time  came,  but 
they  could  not  endure  the  ugly  U-boat 
coffins  which  doomed  them  to  death  or  the 
loss  of  their  reason. 

The  submarine  campaign  was  lost  long 
before  the  Germans  signed  the  armistice. 
Listening  devices,  depth  bombs,  and  the 
unerring  guns  of  swarming  destroyers 
made  each  venture  from  the  base  like  a 
forlorn  hope,  and  to  find  crews  became 
the  despair  of  the  admiralty.  At  the 
last  but  few  submarines  were  in  com- 
mission, and  it  seemed  futile  to  go  on 
building  them  in  quantities.  Against  a 
powerful,  resourceful,  and  active  enemy 
the  submarine  is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded, 
but  this  could  not  have  been  said  in  the 
first  three  years  of  the  war. 

— New  York  Times. 
* * 

SOME  GERMAN  POLITICAL  CLAPTRAP 

A remarkable  excursion  in  what  may 
be  called  the  politics  of  the  Penny  Gaff 
— yet  how  like  the  stuff  that  “our  diplo- 
matic correspondents”  used  to  turn  out — 
appears  in  a recent  number  of  the  Sud- 
deutsche  Monatshefte. 

The  most  obvious  result  of  the  war, 
says  the  writer,  is  the  disappearance  of 
the  European  continent  as  a deciding 
political  factor.  Another  result  is,  that 
at  first,  but  probably  not  for  long,  there 
remain  three  great  powers,  all  outside 
Europe, — America,  Japan,  and  England, 

■ — the  United  States  and  Japan  being  the 
masters  of  the  New  World,  Japan  and 
England  the  masters  of  Asia,  and  Eng- 
land the  master  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

Of  the  eight  former  great  powers,  three 
have  been  destroyed — Russia,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Germany,  their  destruc- 
tion being  in  the  interests  of  England. 
Germany  has  done  England  the  favor  of 
rendering  her  Asiatic  competitor  harm- 
less. This  fact  and  the  destruction  of 
Austria  give  England  a free  hand  in  the 
Balkans,  for  Egypt  and  India  can  no 
longer  be  menaced.  By  the  overthrow  of 
Germany  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
England  with  regard  to  Russia,  Scandi- 
navia, Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  is 
removed. 

If  England  comes  to  an  understand- 
ing with  America,  the  two  countries  can 
divide  between  them  all  the  spheres  of 
interest  in  the  world.  Denmark  during 
the  war  parted  with  her  American  pos- 
sessions. Holland  will  retain  her  colonies 
only  so  long  as  England  pleases.  By  her 
fleet  England  rules  the  northern  king- 
doms, politically  and  commercially,  so 
completely  that  there  is  no  need  to  an- 
nex them  officially.  She  can  stop  trans- 
port to  every  single  continental  state  so 
long  as  central  and  eastern  Europe  is 
composed  of  decentralized  small  states. 

But,  continues  the  writer,  England  will 
have  to  pay  a pretty  high  price  for  her 
enormous  increase  of  power.  Before  the 
war,  England  was  master  of  the  world. 
The  world  has  nnA  apparently  three 
masters,  but  in  realiWjnly  two — England 
and  America,  the  litter  mf  whom  has 
utilized  the  war  to%iilidPze  herself  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  can  meet  every 
possibility  either  from  the  offensive  or 
the  defensive  point  of  view. 

The  great  X is  Japan.  England  and 
America  are  in  a position  to  send  her  a 
disarmament  ultimatum.  This  would  rob 
one  of  these  two  powers  of  the  only  ally 
possible  in  case  of  a conflict  with  the 
other,  for  the  only  second  possible  ally, 


Germany  or  the  German  fleet,  has  ceased 
to  exist.  All  the  demands  of  Japan  are 
directed  against  America  and  all  the 
armaments  of  America  are  directed 
against  Japan. 

France,  once  a great  power  of  the  first 
rank,  will,  according  to  the  writer,  fall 
to  a position  of  the  second  rank,  her  ter- 
ritorial gain  notwithstanding,  and  this 
because  the  three  great  powers  have 
become  so  strong  that  France  no  longer 
counts.  While  France  has  conquered 
Germany  she  has  been  conquered  by  Eng- 
land. 

Italy,  a great  power  of  the  third  rank, 
has  from  the  Anglo-American  stand- 
point lost  more  power  than  France.  By 
the  extension  of  her  frontiers  her  popula- 
tion will  be  less  homogeneous  and  the  in- 
terests between  north  and  south  more  di- 
verse. 

The  rest  of  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  France,  has  added  three  new 
Balkan  muddles  to  the  old  Balkan  mud- 
dle— Russia,  Austria  and  Germany.  Bel- 
gium has  become  an  annex  of  France, 
but  France  will  take  care  not  to  annex  it 
Antwerp,  apparently  Belgian,  is  an  Eng- 
lish pistol  threatening  France.  Belgium 
has  ceased  to  be  an  independent  state. 

All  the  European  states  have  by  the 
ruin  of  the  central  powers  weakened 
themselves  to  the  advantage  of  England. 
Germany  was,  so  to  speak,  the  keystone 
of  the  European  arch.  Since  this  stone 
has  been  broken  out,  the  arch  is  showing 
cracks  everywhere. 

—Japan  Advertiser  (Tokyo). 
* * 

AMERICAN  MAGAZINES  IN  CANADA 

Each  month  sees  a deluge  of  American 
magazines  pouring  into  Canada,  and  the 
question  arises:  Is  it  a detriment  to  Ca- 
nadian progress  to  have  our  ideas  flood- 
ing her  literary  market,  or  does  it  ulti- 
mately work  to  her  advantage?  The 
problem  is  admittedly  an  important  one, 
and  one  which  is  bound  to  command  in- 
creased attention  as  time  goes  on. 

In  the  Canadian  Bookman  for  April  a 
symposium  relating  to  the  subject  led 
to  the  expression  of  various  different 
views.  Most  people  deplore  the  influx 
of  American  magazines  in  such  quanti- 
ties, but  now  and  again  a courageous 
soul  stands  out  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  importation. 

In  advocating  its  continuance,  the  ar- 
guments hinge  on  the  point  that  such  im- 
portation is  a stimulus  to  native  literary 
industry,  since  through  it  there  is  being 
created  a reading  public  with  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  sophisticated  appetite  and 
good  taste.  Heretofore  Canadian  work 
has  had  great  fundamental  qualities,  but 
it  has  lacked  something  in  cosmopolitan 
finish  and  urbanity  which  acquaintance 
with  the  foreign  magazine  world  will  de- 
velop. 


The  American  invasion  will  help  Ca- 
nadian magazines  by  preparing  for  them 
a public  capable  of  being  critical.  In 
arguing  against  discrimination,  the  force 
of  the  argument  lies  also  in  the  fact  that 
no  discrimination,  however  exercised, 
could  achieve  a good  sufficient  to  offset 
I the  evils  of  restriction;  while  discrimina- 
tion once  admitted  as  a principle  would 
likely  prove  disastrous  as  a practice. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the 
advocates  of  restriction  base  their  stand 
on  the  feeling  that  there  are  grave  dan- 
gers threatening  the  Canadian  national 
spirit  through  the  too  extensive  use  of 
American  periodicals.  These  are  edited 
by  Americans  for  Americans,  often  with 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  encouraging  a 
love  of  and  pride  in  their  country. 
Through  reading  them,  as  one  person  puts 
it,  the  Canadian  gains  a continually 
greater  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  youth  of  the 
country  is  trained  along  American  lines 
until  his  loyalty  to  Canada  is  lukewarm, 
his  interest  atrophied. 

Just  how  much  of  this  spirit  is  directly 
due  to  the  influence  of  American  maga- 
zines, it  is  hard  to  state.  No  doubt  some 
of  it  comes  as  a result  of  the  limited 
field  of  Canadian  periodical  literature, 
but  perhaps  some  is  traceable  to  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  Canadian  schools. 
The  latter,  however,  brings  up  quite  an- 
other problem,  while  the  first  is  not  yet 
solved  to  our  complete  satisfaction.  The 
question  still  remains.  Is  the  American 
magazine  a curse  to  Canada?  Does  it 
detract  from  her  progress,  or  will  it  ulti- 
mately work  to  her  advantage? 

— The  Publishers’  Weekly. 


815  Nicollet  Avenue,  MINNEAPOLIS 

Fur  Storage 

Our  modern  vaults  where  the  tem- 
perature is  at  freezing  at  all  times 
are  the  proper  place  to  store  your 
furs.  They  are  safe  at  small  expense. 


Alltn  T ivprv  In  every  way  equal  to 
l tUlu  LflVCl  J the  very  best  private 

service.  First-class,  well-kept  cars.  Careful, 
courteous  and  intelligent  chauffeurs.  Rea- 
sonable rates  HARRY  W SMjTH 

N.  W.  Tel..  Main  6800  25  North  8th  St. 

Tri-State  Tel.,  31  730  Minneapolis 


CHAS.  GERDES  18181820 


HIGH-CLASS  GROCERY 

MEAT  AND  TABLE  DELICACIES 


Lyndale 
Ave.  So., 

Minneapolis 


(LWe  specialize  on  Lake  orders, 
and  always  have  a supply  of  Meats  and 
Table  Delicacies  on  hand  for  luncheon 
and  dinner  parties.  CL  Your  orders  will 
receive  our  personal  attention  and  can 
be  filled  at  a minute’s  notice. 


REGl5TtRE0  U.S.  PATENT  OFFICE 


Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  of  the  old,  original,  before-the-war  quality,  is  again 
on  the  market.  It  is  the  same  high  quality  with  which  were  made  those 
delicious  cakes,  cookies,  pastries,  biscuits,  and  breads  you  used  to  have. 
See  that  your  cook  buys  Pillsbury’s  Best. 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  21,  1919 


NEEDED:  THE  CUSTOMARY  SUMMER  HOLIDAY 

“Somebody  is  always  taking  the  joy 
out  of  life.”  Just  at  present  there  is 
none  too  much  in  it,  at  best;  the  cost 
of  living,  and  the  trouble  of  living, 
seem  to  have  extracted  most  of  it  for 
many  people,  who  keep  themselves 
miserable  wondering  how  they  are 
going  to  manage  to  exist,  or  who  is 
going  to  wait  on  them  in  future,  or, 
in  despair,  what  they  are  going  to 
drink  after  July  first.  Still  and  not- 
withstanding, there  would  be  a consid- 
erable amount  of  pleasure  in  living 
left,  for  simple  souls  who  do  not  ask 
too  much  and  who  find  great  satisfaction  in  fine,  summer 
weather  and  the  all-invigorating,  all-pervading  thankful- 
ness that  the  war  is  over,  were  it  not  for  the  vast  number 
of  Dismal  Jerries  who  go  about  poisoning  the  wells  for 
cheerful  folk  by  their  depressing  prognostications. 

Such  people  ought  to  be  interned,  or  at  least  segre- 
gated ; their  influence  is  contagious  and  threatens  to  turn 
an  otherwise  peaceful  summer  into  a period  of  the  most 
anxious  anticipation  over  troubles  to  come,  which  may 
and  probably  will  prove  largely  imaginary;  even  if  ail 
of  them  should  materialize,  as  the  croakers  insist,  they 
can  hardly  be  as  bad  in  the  realization  as  they  are  in 
anticipation. 

Every  old  bridge-crosser  in  the  United  States  is  out 
warning  the  country  against  the  particular  bridge  he  has 
selected  to  cross  in  advance,  and  will  not  be  contented 
until  his  fellow-countrymen  become  excited  and  nervous 
over  the  future  passage.  Every  old  problem  vendor  who 
can  write  an  article  or  make  a speech  has  rigged  out  his 
own  pet  problem  of  the  period,  put  horns,  hoofs  and  a 
forked  tail  on  it,  and  is  engaged  industriously  and  in- 
sistently in  emphasizing  its  future  possibilities  for  evil. 


There  is  not  a croaker  who  is  not  croaking  by  day  and 
by  night,  nor  a prophet  of  evil  who  is  not  running  full 
time  and  full  capacity. 

The  psychological  effect  of  all  this  yammering  in  the 
aggregate  must  have  a most  deleterious  influence  upon 
the  morale  of  the  public,  and  unless  some  means  is  found 
to  combat  its  disheartening  tendency,  this  nation  will 
suffer  a general  physical  and  mental  collapse.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  overcome  the  prevailing  inclination 
toward  senseless  and  causeless  pessimism  is  to  quit  read- 
ing and  listening  to  windjammers  and  get  out  in  the 
open.  A day  in  the  country,  or  a bait-soaking  expedition 
on  lake  or  stream,  will  wonderfully  serve  to  get  rid  of 
cobwebs  in  the  alleged  brain. 

Incidentally,  for  the  time  being  the  country  can  well 
dispense  with  various  relief  movements,  originating  in 
New  York  and  bearing  the  same  dear  old  list  of  highly 
respectable  but  somewhat  shopworn  notables  as  backers, 
patrons  and  honorary  officers.  Yes,  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  Polish  people  are  badly  in  need  of  succor,  and 
that  some  four  million  Russian  children,  in  danger  of 
growing  up  under  Bolshevik  influence,  should  be  rescued 
from  starvation  and  bad  training  by  Madame  Breshkov- 
skaia,  the  mother,  or  grandmother,  or  whatever  she  is, 
of  the  Russian  revolution,  but  the  Poles  appear  to  have 
plenty  of  money  for  fighting  purposes,  and  as  for 
Madame  Breshkovskaia  and  the  Russians,  the  American 
people  have  “done  lost  their  taste  for  them.”  Anyhow, 
the  country  needs  a respite  from  New  York  relief  move- 
ments for  a few  months  at  least;  the  old  game  has  been 
overworked. 

There  is  far  too  much  public  talking  and  a great 
surplus  of  undigested  and  indigestible  reading  matter, 
supplied  by  people  who  imagine  they  have  a mission 
and  take  themselves  seriously,  whereas  they  are  really  a 
joke.  Too  many  people,  unable  to  secure  a right  per- 
spective of  the  time  they  live  in,  are  endeavoring  to 
instruct,  direct  and  uplift  others;  too  few  people  are 
attending  strictly  to  their  own  individual  business  and 
trying  to  adjust  themselves  reasonably  and  sanely  to 
existing  conditions. 

Less  high-sounding,  pretentious  public  service  by 
mediocrities  who  have  caught  what  they  imagine  is  the 
“war  spirit”  and  are  unable  to  get  over  it  and  settle 
down  to  honest,  useful  work,  and  more  conscientious, 
faithful,  effective  effort  applied  to  private  duties,  long 
neglected,  would  vastly  benefit  the  people  of  these 
United  States,  and  indeed  of  all  the  world. 

Just  why  every  American  civilian  returning  from 
abroad  should  feel  impelled,  as  soon  as  he  touches  these 
shores,  to  disgorge  his  long-accumulated  stock  of  dismal 
impressions  concerning  the  present  state  of  Europe  upon 
his  fellow-citizens,  is  beyond  comprehension.  Perhaps 
he  imagines  this  makes  him  welcome;  possibly  he  thinks 
this  country  has  no  troubles  of  its  own,  or  maybe  he  has 
an  idea  that  he  is  the  first  and  only  one  to  bring  home  a 
bundle  of  borrowed  burdens  which  he  believes  it  the  duty 
of  the  Americans  immediately  to  shoulder. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  returned  to  America  last 
month,  after  an  extensive  tour  abroad.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  he  brought  with  him  as  large  a section  of 
the  cave  of  gloom  as  he  could  get  on  the  boat.  Being  a 
very  rich  man,  he  did  not  care  how  much  he  paid  for 
excess  baggage  of  his  favorite  stock,  on  which,  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  no  tariff.  He  was  exceedingly  gen- 
erous in  disposing  of  his  accumulations  to  the  American 
public;  people  usually  are  who  fetch  home  such  a dis- 
heartening cargo ; it  pleases  them  to  make  as  many 
gloomy  as  they  can  possibly  reach. 

Of  course  his  pictures  of  Europe  were  all  drawn  in 
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the  jettest  black  of  black  ink;  through  the  murky  gloom 
of  darkest  night  no  cheering  ray  of  hope  was  permitted 
to  send  a beam.  It  was  not  the  ruin  of  devastated  areas, 
not  the  saddening  spectacle  of  numberless  graves  that 
so  impressed  the  returning  wanderer,  surcharged  with 
desjiair,  as  the  staggering,  overwhelming  immensity  of 
the  task  of  reorganization  and  rehabilitation.  Upon  this 
aspect  of  the  situation  he  dwelt,  to  the  complete  obscura- 
tion of  all  the  more  hopeful  and  gratifying  signs  of 
returning  peace  which  a less  hopelessly  pessimistic  ob- 
server might  have  discerned. 

Of  course  Mr.  Vanderlip  presented  the  one  and  only 
recourse  which  can  save  Europe  and  the  world.  Each 
reader  hereof  can  have  one  guess  and  only  one,  and  if 
he  misses  it  he  can  safely  account  himself  a stupid-head. 
Assuredly,  it  was  America ; America  “out  of  its  unlimited 
and  unparalleled  resources,” — how  trite  the  expression 
has  become, — must  get  busy  and  do  the  job,  otherwise 
all  is  lost!  By  this  token,  it  may  be  expected  that  just 
as  soon  as  the  proper  list  can  be  prepared,  the  honorary 
officers  selected,  the  New  York  headquarters  secured 
and  the  necessary  stationery  printed,  a new  “nation- 
wide” movement  will  spring  into  being. 

One  recalls  certain  activities  of  the  most  excellent 
and  really  very  sincere  Mr.  Vanderlip,  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  war,  the  chief  object  of  which  seemed  to  be  to 
make  that  darker  which  was  dark  enough  before,  and  to 
take  the  joy  out  of  living  for  a good  many  humble  people 
who  otherwise  might  still  have  found  something  to  be 
simply  happy  over,  even  in  their  senseless,  day-to-day, 
trust-in-God  and  hope-for-the-best  fashion.  One  forgets 
just  how  many  long  and  terrible  years  he  and  others  of 
like  mind  predicted  the  war  would  last.  Thus  one  won- 
ders how  great  a discount  it  is  necessary  to  make,  on 
account  of  Mr.  Vanderlip’s  predisposition  to  gloom  and 
predilection  for  its  public  dissemination,  in  estimating 
the  actual  present  situation  in  Europe. 

Be  that  as  it  may;  the  people  of  America  badly  need 
the  gospel  of  faith,  hope  and  cheerfulness  these  days, 
but  unfortunately  few  are  found  to  preach  it.  At  least, 
if  the  Dismal  Jerries  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  perma- 
nently to  quit,  they  might  be  made  to  sign  an  armistice 
during  the  summer  months,  so  as  to  give  the  overwrought 
public  a rest  and  a chance  to  recuperate. 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  ABSORPTION 

A few  months  ago  it  was  generally  predicted,  and 
even  more  generally  feared,  that  the  return  to  civilian 
life  of  the  vast  numbers  of  men  who  had  suddenly  been 
called  upon  for  military  service  would  be  marked  by 
dangerously  complex  problems  of  unemploj'ment,  and 
that  a failure  to  solve  these  problems  forthwith,  largely 
through  the  agency  of  scientific  commissions  of  college 
sociologists,  might  easily  be  attended  with  disaster  to  the 
nation.  The  least  that  was  foretold  was  such  a cheapen- 
ing of  labor  as  to  produce  widespread  discontent  and 
labor  trouble,  while  the  more  confirmed  pessimists  saw 
every  city  and  town  paraded  by  bands  of  hungry,  hollow- 
eyed  men  in  ragged  uniforms,  demanding  work  and  food. 

These  disasters,  like  so  many  others  which  the  calam- 
ity-howlers have  created  for  their  own  satisfaction,  have 
conspicuously  failed  to  materialize.  To  a considerable 
degree  this  has  been  due  to  the  energy,  intelligence  and 
prompt  action  of  local  employment  organizations  all  over 
the  country,  which,  recognizing  the  need,  went  to  work 
immediately  after  the  armistice,  and  created  admirably 
efficient  clearing  houses  for  the  requirements  of  both 
employers  and  prospective  employees.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  these  civic  organizations,  largely  man- 
aged by  volunteers  without  pay ; for  without  their  services 


no  amount  of  good-will  on  the  part  of  employers  could 
have  prevented  a considerable  amount  of  temporary  and, 
as  the  event  has  proved,  avoidable  hardship. 

The  employment  agency,  however,  cannot  make  work: 
it  can  only  direct  the  flow  of  labor  in  the  directions  where 
it  is  most  needed.  The  real  answer  to  the  problem  of 
employment  for  returned  soldiers  lies  in  the  marvelous 
industrial  prosperity  of  the  United  States.  The  end  of 
the  war  found  the  whole  nation  with  a vast  amount  of 
work  to  do,  and  plenty  of  money  to  do  it  with.  Despite 
high  prices  for  everything,  including  raw  materials  and 
labor,  with  a transportation  system  tied  into  knots  by 
government  control  superimposed  on  past  deficiencies, 
with  business  inevitably  thrown  more  or  less  out  of  gear 
by  the  sudden  and  inevitable  cancellation  of  war  con- 
tracts, nevertheless  there  was  manifest  everywhere  the 
determination  to  go  ahead,  full  steam,  and  do  things  in 
full  faith  that  the  future  would  justify  the  immediate 
risk. 

Many  of  the  returning  soldiers  have  been  by  no 
means  ready  or  compelled  to  go  to  work  at  once.  High 
wages  and  great  activity  at  home,  including  in  frequent 
instances  the  earning  by  women  of  more  money  than  the 
men  of  their  families  had  ever  before  gained  in  any  like 
period  of  time,  enabled  many  of  the  discharged  men  to 
live  for  a while  in  comparative  leisure,  resting  and  read- 
justing themselves  to  peace  conditions,  while  their  fami- 
lies easily  and  gladly  paid  the  bills.  This  had  a marked 
influence  in  taking  the  sharp  edge  off  the  demand  for 
immediate  employment,  and  made  it  possible  for  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  returned  soldiers  to  wait  for 
employment  to  come  and  seek  them,  instead  of  breath- 
lessly pursuing  it  the  moment  of  their  arrival  at  home. 

If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  essential  soundness 
and  solidity  of  the  United  States,  it  could  be  found  in  the 
extraordinary  efficiency  with  which  this  problem  of  work 
for  the  soldier  once  again  a civilian  has  been  solved. 
LTnemployment  there  is,  of  course;  but  reports  indicate 
that  it  is  largely  either  voluntary  or  the  result  of  thor- 
ough incompetence.  A large  number  of  returned  soldiers 
are  without  work  because  they  will  not  accept  such 
employment  as  is  at  hand ; they  are,  for  example,  urgent- 
ly needed  in  the  country,  on  the  farms,  but  prefer  to 
hang  round  the  cities,  looking  for  jobs  within  walking 
distance  of  the  bright  lights.  Some,  of  course,  have 
fallen  into  the  class  of  hopeless  misfits:  the  class  that 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  conditions,  is  the  nightmare 
of  the  sociologist  and  the  plague  of  the  police.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  returned  soldier  who  wanted  work 
has  found  it;  and  while  the  machinery  has  been  largely 
provided  through  the  nation’s  eagerness  to  help  the  men 
to  whom  it  owes  so  much,  the  actual  employment  has 
resulted  from  the  prosperity  which  has  enabled  industries 
of  all  kinds  to  maintain  and  increase  their  rate  of  activity. 

If  the  professional  Jeremiahs  were  ever  discouraged, 
which  apparently  they  are  not,  this  remarkable  phenom- 
enon ought  to  silence  them  for  a time.  Not  even  the 
horrible  menace  of  the  loudly  advertised  German  uprising 
in  America,  with  its  nerve-shattering  accompaniment  of 
bombs  and  poisons,  gave  the  confirmed  pessimists  such 
an  opportunity  for  lamentation  and  vocal  despair  as  this 
phantom  of  a huge  army  unable  to  find  work.  The  actual 
facts  not  only  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  the  prophe- 
cies with  which  the  country  was  flooded  last  winter,  but 
give  the  best  of  grounds  for  hoping  and  confidently  be- 
lieving that  the  problems  which  today  seem  so  disturbing 
and  menacing  will,  in  like  manner,  find  their  solution 
through  the  essential  right-mindedness  of  the  American 
people  and  the  soundness  of  their  economic  and  political 
institutions. 
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THE  LOST  ARTS 

Only  a few  years  ago  the  world  of  painting  was 
threatened  with  overwhelming  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  the  army  of  cubists,  futurists,  and  “ists”  of  sundry 
other  denominations.  Their  splotches  of  color  and  dis- 
torted jumbles  of  design  filled  the  art  galleries,  while 
their  colleagues  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  sculpture 
such  crimes  as  found  no  parallels  among  created  beings. 
Loudly  their  press-agents  proclaimed  the  coming  of  an 
era  of  new  art,  in  which  the  straight  should  be  made 
crooked,  and  all  the  smooth  places  rough  ; and  they  found 
many  to  give  ear  and  believe.  Those  who  could  see 
nothing  but  monstrosities  in  the  manual  labor  of  the 
new  artists  were  denounced  as  blind  reactionaries ; the 
only  enlightened  people  were  those  who,  mostly  from 
arrant  affectation,  declared  that  they  could  discern  in 
these  depressing  productions  qualities  which  manifestly 
were  not  there. 

Where  are  the  cubists  and  the  futurists  and  the  post- 
impressionists  and  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe  today  ? Were 
they  all  killed  in  the  war,  or  have  they  merely  repented 
of  their  evil  ways,  and  vowed  never  to  sin  in  like  manner 
again?  Anyhow,  they  have  virtually  disappeared  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  their  absurdities  have  ceased  to 
trouble  even  the  most  feeble-minded  of  amateurs.  No 
longer  do  art  galleries  specialize  in  nude  ladies  composed 
of  job  lots  of  lumber,  or  sunsets  resembling  the  delirium 
of  a stone-cutter.  It  is  no  longer  permissible  to  hurl 
paint  by  handfuls  at  a distant  canvas  and  call  the  result 
a study  of  the  human  soul. 

In  like  fashion,  it  is  not  long  since  the  art  of  poetry 
was  to  be  revolutionized  by  the  simple  abolition  of  all 
its  distinctive  qualities.  Verse  was  to  have  neither  rhyme 
nor  rhythm;  beauty  was  to  be  displaced  in  favor  of  a 
new  and  frowzy  goddess,  clothed  in  rags  and  enthroned 
on  a garbage  can.  The  “new”  poetry  was  to  throw  off 
all  restraints  of  form,  and  with  them  all  decent  restric- 
tions as  to  subject;  it  was  to  revel  in  the  commonplace, 
glorify  the  ugly,  and,  in  general,  demonstrate  that  the 
world  s poets,  from  Homer  down,  had  utterly  failed  to 
comprehend  their  business,  leaving  Ezra  Pound  and  Com- 
pany to  show  them  how  it  should  be  done. 

The  art  of  poetry  remains  intact,  though  for  a short 
time  it  seemed  seriously  shaken  by  the  violence  of  the 
assaults ; but  the  new  ’ poets  are  today  mostly  looking 
for  other  jobs.  A few  of  them  are  still  writing,  meekly 
following  the  approved  models,  and  a pitiful  remnant 
still  continue  along  the  paths  of  their  folly;  but  the 
“movement”  has  virtually  died  out,  and  the  effort  to 
create  an  improved  type  of  poetry  has  proved  utterly 
futile.  Even  the  magazines,  burning  with  eagerness  to 
snatch  at  novelty  and  exploit  it,  have  tired  and  sickened 
of  wash-tub  verse,  and  the  experiment  in  vers  libre  today 
has  little  chance  against  the  honest,  mediocre  sonnet. 

Preposterous  as  the  “new”  arts  were,  and  thankful  as 
one  may  be  that  they  have  run  their  course  so  quickly,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  their  brief  appearance  did  not 
do  a considerable  amount  of  good.  Even  the  most  absurd 
of  innovations  have  the  merit  of  calling  attention  to  the 
weaknesses  of  the  institutions  against  which  they  pro- 
test. Any  form  of  art,  except  in  the  rare  periods  of 
great  creative  activity,  tends  to  get  into  ruts,  and  to 
regard  as  virtues  its  own  artificial  limitations.  It  needs 
an  occasional  attack  from  without  in  order  to  rid  itself 
of  its  accidental  defects,  and  to  distinguish  the  realities 
from  the  many  little  follies  which  time  and  tradition 
have  combined  to  glorify. 

The  world  owes  something  to  the  “new”  arts:  not  for 
any  actual  virtues  in  themselves,  but  for  their  influence 
in  clearing  away  many  of  the  trivialities  with  which 


poetry,  painting,  music  and  sculpture  had  become 
clogged.  The  relation  between  art  and  beauty  cannot  be 
altered,  but  it  is  possible  to  open  people’s  eyes  to  the 
discovery  of  beauty  in  spots  where  they  never  before 
knew  it  existed.  In  the  same  way,  when  mere  technical 
skill  has  become  an  accepted  substitute  for  genuine  sub- 
stance, a protest  against  technic  of  any  kind  is  of  some 
value  in  that  it  calls  attention  to  the  absolute  necessity 
for  having  something  back  of  the  manner  of  presentation. 

What  has  been  gained  may  be  measured  by  the  re- 
markable advance  in  one  of  the  associated  arts,  that  of 
stage  decoration.  Here  the  new  conceptions,  largely 
influenced  by  the  Russians,  with  Leon  Bakst  as  their 
spokesman,  have  produced  genuine  progress,  from  the 
attempt  to  imitate  solid  reality  on  unstable  canvas  to  the 
successful  rendering  of  vivid  ideas.  The  art  itself  is  old 
enough,  but  it  has  found  fresh  methods  of  self-expression. 

The  ' “new”  arts  are  blessedly  moribund,  and  South 
Chicago  has  not  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  as  the 
new  home  of  the  muses.  Bolshevism  in  poetry  or  paint- 
ing is  as  disastrous  as  Bolshevism  in  society.  It  seems 
possible  that  the  present  spirit  of  social  unrest,  of  revolt 
against  law  and  order,  will  go  the  same  way  as  the  corre- 
sponding revolts  in  art,  leaving,  in  the  long  run,  only  the 
memory  of  a brief  period  of  madness,  and  the  genuine 
benefit  of  a saner  and  truer  vision  of  the  facts  of  life 
as  distinct  from  its  artificialities. 


THE  MIDDLE  CLASS 

America  has  always  afforded  opportunity  for  the 
most  generous  development  of  that  class  which  exists 
between  the  extremes  of  great  wealth  and  utter  poverty, 
to  make  a convenient  but  not  exclusive  distinction,  and 
here  the  great  so-called  middle  class  has  flourished  and 
grown  great  and  waxed  so  strong  that  it  has  become 
overwhelmingly  the  dominating  element  of  the  country, 
occupying  the  position  of  the  happy  medium,  the  tem- 
j^efate  zone  of  the  world’s  social  demarcation. 

It  is  clear  that  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  great  and 
powerful,  nor  of  the  wealthy,  nor  yet  of  the  most  highly 
educated,  were  the  foundations  of  the  republic  laid  and 
its  constitution  framed.  It  was  mainly  to  give  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  men  of  good  will 
who  were  of  moderate  average  attainments  and  endow- 
ments. It  was  the  great,  plain  people,  with  their  sterling 
virtues,  their  reasonable,  conservative  tendencies,  their 
strong  common-sense  and  their  love  of  truth  and  justice, 
that  developed,  built  up  and  expanded  the  country.  In 
every  emergency  it  was  upon  them  that  reliance  was 
placed:  they  did  the  fighting,  paid  the  taxes,  supported 
orderly  government  and  maintained  the  national  equilib- 
rium. They -have  always  been  the  backbone  of  the  nation, 
its  strength  and  dependence  in  time  of  trial.  Nowhere  in 
the  whole  world  has  the  middle  class  flourished  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  strongly  in- 
trenched. 

In  other  countries  there  has  been  the  never-ceasing 
struggle  between  autocracy  and  democracy;  the  ruling 
class  has  fought  to  hold  its  place  of  assumed  inheritance, 
and  those  who  were  ruled  have  risen  and  overthrown  arti- 
ficial distinctions ; but  in  America  no  such  contest  was 
necessary,  because  the  land  was  expressly  pre-empted 
for  the  use  and  exploitation,  not  of  the  extremes,  but  of 
the  moderates,  and,  until  now,  no  class  issue  has  arisen 
challenging  this  fact. 

In  Russia,  there  has  never  been  any  dominating 
middle  class  corresponding  to  that  of  America,  and  when 
the  revolution  came  to  overthrow  aristocracy,  there  was 
no  national  element  in  existence  which  could  be  depended 
upon  to  restore  the  balance  of  sane  government.  In  con- 
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sequence,  chaos  and  misrule  have  resulted  from  the  tri- 
umph of  the  proletariat.  Singularly  enough,  its  ven- 
geance sought  out  the  destruction  and  the  elimination, 
not  of  the  class  that  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected to  bear  the  brunt  of  its  rage,  but  of  that  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  population  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  a sustaining  factor,  what  was  con- 
temptuously called  the  bourgeoisie.  If  the  radical  revo- 
lutionists hate  the  aristocracy,  they  hate  with  tenfold 
vigor  this  small  middle  class,  and  upon  the  latter,  even 
more  than  upon  the  autocracy,  has  chiefly  fallen  the 
destructiveness  that  has  resulted. 

In  the  curious  transplantation  of  alien  weeds,  carried 
by  the  winds  of  war  into  the  fields  of  the  new  world,  it  is 
this  same  spirit  of  enmity  and  hatred  for  the  bourgeoisie, 
the  middle  class,  that  is  most  significant.  The  Bolshevik, 
the  I.W.W.  and  the  radical  who  are  trying  to  create  a 
revolution  in  America  are  not  aiming  to  destroy  the  aris- 
tocrat and  the  man  of  wealth;  if  they  succeed  in  their 
treasonable  plans,  that  will  take  care  of  itself,  as  a mat- 
ter of  course.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  this  element 
to  waste  its  time  fighting  such  a comparatively  small, 
and,  in  a crisis,  helpless  stratum  of  society.  It  recog- 
nizes, and  truly,  as  its  bitterest  enemy  the  middle  class 
which  constitutes  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people,  and  it  proposes  to  set  up  the  rule  of 
the  extreme  opposite  to  aristocracy,  the  proletariat  mi- 
nority, to  overawe,  dominate,  control  and  oppress  the 
present  majority.  It  is  the  man  who  has  nothing,  who 
lias  not  availed  himself  of  his  abundant  opportunities  in 
this  free  country,  who  has  made  no  effort  by  honest 
endeavor  to  acquire  standing  and  property,  who  is  to  rule 
over  him  who  has  gained  a competence  or  is  well  on  the 
way  to  so  doing  by  industrious,  intelligent  and  construc- 
tive work. 

This  is  the  real  issue,  and  the  sooner  the  American 
middle  class  realizes  its  meaning,  the  sooner  will  the 
attempt  be  effectually  foiled.  Practically  all  Americans 
are  a part  of  this  majority;  the  discontented  aliens  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  claim  an  inheritance  which 
does  not  belong  to  them,  and  they  propose  to  enforce  its 
possession  by  violence  and  terrorism.  It  is  upon  the 
dominating  middle  class,  upon  the  great  plain  people  of 
the  country,  on  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  always  depended 
and  in  whose  right-thinking  he  had  the  most  implicit 
confidence,  that  the  responsibility  for  crushing  out  in- 
cipient revolution  rests.  They  will  meet  this  emergency 
when  the  time  comes  as  they  have  others  in  the  history 
of  America,  with  firmness  and  courage,  and  as  long  as 
this  remains  the  country  of  the  middle  class,  as  it  is  now 
and  has  always  been,  there  need  be  no  doubt  of  the 
result. 


GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 

For  many  years  commercial  vision  lias  been  more  or 
less  expectantly  fixed  upon  South  America.  There  has 
been  a vast  amount  of  Pan-American  talk,  propaganda 
and  publication,  and  merchants,  manufacturers  and  ship- 
pers of  the  United  States  have  become  very  familiar  with 
the  delightful  mirage  of  a future  business  expansion  that 
shall  encompass  the  sister  continent  to  the  south. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  must  be  confessed, 
this  was  hardly  more  than  an  engrossing  fancy.  Some 
North  American  goods  found  their  way  southward,  and 
many  an  industry  of  the  United  States  sent  its  mission- 
aries on  expensive  junkets,  making  hasty  and  usually 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  establish  commercial  connections. 
Every  tourist  wrote  a book  painting  the  possibilities  of 
trade  as  unlimited.  Consular  reports,  and  the  writings 
of  so-called  commercial  experts,  flooded  the  business  pub- 


lications with  plausible  chatter  to  show  how  easy  it  would 
be  for  the  pushing,  shrewd  American  travelling  repre- 
sentative vastly  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  this  country’s 
foreign  trade. 

The  conditions  incident  to  the  war  merely  gave  re- 
newed impulse  to  this  pastime  of  contemplating  El 
Dorado.  The  number  of  books  was  multiplied,  and  they 
brought  forth  convincing  arguments  for  the  pleasing 
assumption  that  South  American  purses  yawned  for  ex- 
ploitation by  travelling  commercial  adventurers  from  the 
North.  On  paper  the  prospectus  was  alluring.  The 
argument  seemed  to  be  bulwarked  by  facts,  and  the  facts 
appeared  incontrovertible.  The  expectations  were  great. 

Delightful,  however,  as  is  all  this  bubble-blowing  con- 
templation, very  little  accomplishment  is  recorded,  and 
the  mirage  hovers  seemingly  as  distant  as  ever.  Pan- 
American  conferences  are  ancient  and  established  insti- 
tutions ; they  are  very  hospitable  and  ornamental  affairs, 
the  reports  of  which  sound  exceedingly  well  in  print. 
They  have  not,  however,  yielded  much  tangible  result  to 
date,  and  are  somewhat  open  to  the  imputation  of  innocu- 
ous futility.  Still,  it  may  be  too  soon  to  judge  of  this, 
the  effect  of  such  conventions  possibly  being  cumulative. 
So  much  conversation,  nevertheless,  with  so  little  material 
consequence,  not  unnaturally  provokes  cynicism,  and 
there  are  many  business  men  whose  enthusiasm  for  the 
South  American  chimera  has  worn  thin.  Others  are  as- 
suming an  attitude  that  obviously  should  have  been  theirs 
long  ago;  namely,  that  of  systematically  and  painstak- 
ingly undertaking  a study  of  South  American  commer- 
cial conditions  and  customs  requisite  to  meeting  the  trade 
requirements  of  the  Latin  neighbors  to  the  South. 

The  recent  Pan-American  Commercial  Conference  in 
Washington  was  as  rosy  with  expectations  as  all  the  pre- 
ceding conventions  of  a similar  nature,  but  there  was, 
indeed,  a discernible  kernel  of  working  reality  behind  it. 
This  did  not  come  from  the  delegates  themselves,  hut 
from  an  outside  source.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  presented  a cheerful  forecast  of 
the  board’s  plans  for  the  development  of  frequent,  rapid 
and  dependable  steamship  service  between  the  United 
States  and  the  ports  of  South  and  Central  America. 

Mr.  Hurley’s  promises  were  made,  not  as  vague  fu- 
turities, but  as  forthcoming  certainties.  By  November  1, 
he  said,  a line  will  be  inaugurated  between  New  York 
and  Brazil  and  Argentina,  employing  such  excellent 
ships  as  the  Agamemnon,  Mount  Vernon  and  Von  Steu- 
ben. With  their  speed  of  twenty-three  and  a half  knots 
an  hour,  these  former  German  liners  will  make  the  trip 
from  New  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  nine  days,  and  to 
Buenos  Aires  in  fourteen  days.  Before  the  war  even  the 
best  of  the  few  ships  engaged  in  direct  service  from  the 
North  to  the  South  American  coast  offered  only  fort- 
nightly sailings,  made  but  fifteen  knots,  and  took  twenty- 
four  days  for  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Many  other  lines  are  projected.  There  will  be  at 
least  two  services  from  New  York  to  the  West  Indies. 
Liners  will  soon  be  running  through  the  Panama  Canal 
to  Valparaiso  from  New  Orleans  or  Mobile,  and  routes 
are  planned  from  Seattle  to  Valparaiso,  and  also  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco.  All  these  vessels,  of 
course,  will  be  under  the  American  flag,  a circumstance 
which  removes  much  of  the  handicap  under  which  the 
initial  efforts  to  capture  a share  of  the  southern  conti- 
nent’s trade  formerly  met  with  discouragement. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  view  of  these  fine  new  promises, 
that  real  performances  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  some  of 
the  voluminous  recent  conversations ; the  gentle  cynic  will 
need  encouragement  in  supporting  great  expectations  too 
long  deferred. 
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The  German  delegation  to 
the  Peace  Conference  has  re- 
ceived the  allied  terms  in  their 
final  form,  and  must  accept  or 
refuse  the  treaty  as  it  now 
stands,  by  Monday,  June  23. 
If  the  document  is  rejected, 
1 rench,  British,  Belgian  and 
American  troops,  under  command  of  Marshal  Foeh.  will 
advance  immediately  upon  German  territory. 

Changes  made  by  the  allied  representatives  in  re- 
sponse to  the  pleas  of  the  German  delegation  do  not 
greatly  alter  the  treaty  text.  The  modifications  provide 
for  a plebiscite  in  upper 
Silesia,  with  guaranties  of 
coal  to  Germany  from  that 
territory;  frontier  rectifica- 
tions in  West  Prussia ; omis- 
sion of  the  third  zone  in  the 
Schleswig  plebiscite ; tempo- 
rary increase  of  the  German 
army  from  one  hundred 
thousand  to  two  hundred 
thousand  men ; submission, 
within  a month  of  signing 
the  treaty,  of  a list  of  those 


disturbances  of  June  10.  The  civic  and  dominion  au- 
thorities appear  to  be  strengthening  their  position.  Win- 
nipeg now  has  a more  adequate  protection  of  volunteer 
police  and  military  forces,  and  the  federal  government 
has  asserted  itself  in  the  arrest  of  several  of  the  strike 
leaders  on  charges  of  criminal  conspiracy,  of  making 
seditious  utterances,  and  of  treason  against  the  king. 

THE  MEXICAN  BOGEY  AGAIN 

Washington  is  concerned  over  a fresh  visitation  of 
stray  Villista  bullets  from  across  the  Rio  Grande,  leading 
to  a swift  military  expedition  into  Mexico  by  United 
States  troops  to  drive  the  rebels  out  of  gunshot.  The 
brief  invasion  was  undertaken  with  the  consent  of,  but 
with  no  design  of  assisting,  the  Carranza  government, 
which  finds  itself  menaced  by  consolidated  rebellious 
forces  now  under  the  command  of  a certain  General 
Angeles.  Part  of  the  American  press  reverts  again  to 
glib  paragraphs  indicating  a settled  conviction  that  “the 
Mexican  business  must  be  cleaned  up”  by  force  of  arms. 

Those  who  are  most  eager 
for  that  are  not  in  khaki. 


accused  of  violating  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war;  co- 
operation with  a German 
commission  on  reparation; 
modifications  in  the  finan- 
cial, economic  and  ports  and 
waterways  clauses,  including 
abolition  of  the  proposed 
Kiel  Canal  commission ; and 
assurance  of  membership  in 
the  League  of  Nations  in  the 
early  future  if  Germany  ful- 
fills her  obligations  as  set 
down  in  the  treaty. 

Accompanying  the  final 

terms  was  a letter  from  Pre-  

mier  Clemenceau  to  Count 

von  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  president  of  the  German  dele- 
gation, in  which  the  French  statesman  answers  by  a 
stern  restatement  of  Germany’s  crimes  the  whimperings 
of  the  Teutonic  delegation. 

The  congressional  campaign  against  the  League  of 
Nations  was  begun  in  the  Senate  this  week  by  Senator 
Knox,  who  spoke  in  support  of  his  resolution  aiming  to 
place  the  Senate  definitely  on  record  as  opposed  to  ac- 
cepting the  combined  league  and  treaty  now  constituting 
the  terms  set  before  the  German  delegates  for  signature. 
Another  proposal  of  the  League  of  Nations  opponents  is 
a joint  congressional  resolution  declaring  the  war  at  an 
end,  thus  relieving  Congress  of  blame  for  prolonging 
war  conditions  while  the  treaty  is  under  consideration 
at  Washington.  There  is  not  much  probability  of  success 
for  either  of  these  unhappy  political  enterprises. 

THE  WINNIPEG  STRIKE 

The  sympathetic  strike  in  Winnipeg  has  persisted 
into  the  third  week,  with  no  recurrence  of  the  riotous 


ZULOAGA 

Sardonic  master,  you  fhat  dare  betray) 

With  piercing  vision  and  relentless  hand 
Hire  mournful  features  of  a sombre  land 
Where  j)outh  and  lov)e  and  hope  hav>e  had  {heir 

day; 

Tour  silken  senoritas,  lissome,  gay), 

With  soulless  e$es  inanimately  bland; 

Tour  tinsel  toreadors  fhat  idly  stand 
Against  fhe  mountains’  monotone  of  gray; — 


What  are  {hey  but  {he  puppets  of  romance 
Worn  {hreadbare,  tarnished  by  an  evfil  time, 
But  gallant  still  for  all  {heir  sad  mischance; 

A pageant  of  {he  glories  {hat  remain 

Where  towered  once,  exultant  and  sublime, 
Ghe  grim  and  splendid  chi^ahy  of  Spain. 

Charles  Wharton  Stork. 


TRANSOCEANIC  AVIATION 

British  aviators  have  out- 
done the  naval  fliers  of  the 
United  States  by  spanning 
the  Atlantic  in  a non-stop 
cruise.  Captain  John  Al- 
cock  and  Lieutenant  Arthur 
Brown,  in  a Vickers-Vimy 
biplane,  covered  the  hazard- 
ous nineteen  hundred-mile 
course  from  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland, to  Clifden,  Ire- 
land, in  sixteen  hours  and 
twelve  minutes,  landing  on 
the  morning  of  June  15. 
The  trip  was  a difficult 
one,  owing  to  bad  weather. 
Lieutenant  Brown,  the  navi- 
gator, was  able  to  take  only 
four  readings  of  the  air- 
plane’s position,  one  from 
the  sun,  one  from  the  moon, 
one  from  the  pole  star  and 
one  from  Vega.  The  avi- 
ators at  one  time  found 
themselves  flying,  upside 
down,  within  a few  feet  of 
the  ocean’s. surface.  Sleet  for  many  hours  weighted  the 
machine  with  a coating  of  ice. 

AMERICAN  LABOR  DELIBERATES 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  its  reconstruc- 
tion convention  in  Atlantic  City,  has  aligned  itself  vig- 
orously against  prohibition,  urging  that  two  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent  beer  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  eighteenth  constitutional  amendment  and  from  the 
war-time  prohibition  measure  which  goes  into  effect 
July  1.  The  convention  declined  to  indorse  recognition 
of  the  soviet  government  in  Russia,  adopted  a resolution 
urging  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  “the  existing 
Irish  republic,”  and  voted  against  a general  strike  pro- 
posed for  July  4 as  a measure  of  sympathy  for  Tom 
Mooney,  convicted  of  participation  in  the  preparedness 
day  bomb  explosion  in  San  Francisco.  There  was  a 
bitter  debate  on  the  merits  of  Bolshevism,  but  the  labor 
body  as  a whole  demonstrated  its  freedom  from  this 
virus. 
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ENGLAND,  ACCORDING  TO  ITS  CUSTOM 

E.  H.  SOTHERN 


The  war-weary  world  begins  betimes  to  put  on  the 
complexion  of  peace.  ...  As  we  leave  the  dock,  bound 
for  England  on  the  fifth  of  December,  1918,  there,  once 
again,  is  the  crowd  of  well-wishers  waving  good  luck 
and  goodby — a contrast  to  the  silent,  joyless  departure 
of  recent  days.  With  the  shrill,  triumphant  shrieks  of 
New  York’s  sirens  still  ringing  in  our  memories,  and 
with  the  wild  hysteria  of  the  peace  celebration  still 
flashing  before  our  eyes,  we  sail  away  no  longer  fearful 
of  submarines  and  mines,  no  longer  dimming  our  lights 
by  night,  no  longer  standing  by  the  guns  by  day.  It  is 
true  that  passports  are  yet  difficult  to  obtain,  and  that 
the  great  Mauretania  carries  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
passengers.  The  vessel  is  yet  under  the  control  of  the 
British  admiralty,  and  is  still  fitted  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  American  troops  which  she  will  bring  back 
on  her  return  trip.  The  voyage  is  swift,  and  by  the 
twelfth  of  December  we  land  at  Southampton. 

It  is  eighty-three  years  since  Emerson  wrote  of  the 
Englishman  that  “he,  among  all  men,  cared  least  about 
doubtful  circumstances  whether  they  betoken  danger  or 
pleasure,  for,  whatsoever  turned  up,  he  was  never  in 
higher  nor  in  lower  spirits,  never  slept  less  nor  more  on 
account  of  them,  nor  ate  nor  drank  but  according  to  his 
custom.”  Also  he  made  this  interesting  prophecy:  “Half 
their  strength  they,  put  not  forth.  They  are  capable  of 


a sublime  resolution,  and  if  hereafter  the  war  of  races, 
often  predicted,  and  making  itself  a war  of  opinions 
also  (a  question  of  despotism  and  liberty  coming  from 
eastern  Europe),  should  menace  the  English  civilization 
— these  sea-kings  may  take  once  again  to  their  floating 
castles  and  find  a new  home  and  a second  millennium  of 
power  in  their  colonies.  . . . The  stability  of  England 
is  the  security  of  the  modern  world.” 

When  Admiral  Beatty’s  squadron  accepted  the  sur- 
render of  the  German  fleet  there  was  no  shouting  nor 
any  sound  of  triumph.  The  “silent  service”  swallowed 
up  and  digested  the  Hun  squadrons  without  a word. 
Those  who  had  expected  some  victorious  countenance 
upon  Englishmen,  when  they  should  land  in  England  on 
the  first  occasion  after  the  war,  saw  no  different  de- 
meanor from  that  of  the  grimmer  days  of  conflict. 

In  the  same  chapter  Emerson  bears  witness:  “Men 
of  such  temper  that,  like  Baron  de  Vere,  had  one  seen 
him  returning  from  a victory,  he  would  by  his  silence 
have  suspected  that  he  had  lost  the  day,  and  had  he 
beheld  him  in  a retreat  he  would  have  collected  him  a 
conqueror  by  the  cheerfulness  of  his  spirit.” 

Truly  this  was  what  we  now  perceived.  Men  seemed 
neither  more  cheerful  nor  more  depressed  than  usual,  as 
war  had  not  daunted  them,  victory  elated  them  not. 

On  reaching  Waterloo  Station  in  London,  we  encoun- 


A Party  of  American  Officers  Leaving  the  Inn  After  the  Twelfth  Night  Festivities 


At  Marie  Corelli’s  House,  Stratford-on-Avon 

Major-General  Biddle  is  sitting  in  the  front  row.  Mr.  Sothern  stands  near  the  extreme  right,  behind  his  wife  (Julia  Marlowe) 


tered  railway  porters  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  mere 
urchins  who  attacked  the  luggage  with  veteran  strategy. 
The  infant  who  took  charge  of  me  propelled  a truck  laden 
with  some  twenty  pieces,  shouting  shrilly  instruction 
and  defiance  to  those  in  his  path. 

The  heart  of  the  taxicab-man  has  received  no  soften- 
ing balm  from  the  benedictions  of  peace.  The  petrol 
restrictions,  and  fares  which  speedily  permit  him  to 
assume  the  indifference  and  disdain  of  the  capitalist, 
place  the  pedestrian  at  a humiliating  disadvantage.  On 
arriving  at  Waterloo,  travellers,  male  and  female,  after 
waving  appealing  arms  to  those  obdurate  ones,  who  flit- 
ted scornfully  hither  and  yon  in  the  gloom,  soon  cast 
fatigue  and  dignity  to  the  winds  and  could  be  seen  flying 
wildly  here  and  there  imploring  the  men  at  the  wheel 
to  listen  to  reason,  to  succumb  to  the  softer  emotion  of 
pity,  or  to  hearken  to  the  seductions  of  avarice.  But 
one  would  meet  with  strange  rebuffs.  One  beardless 
porter  had  captured  a cab,  and,  hanging  to  the  door,  had 
brought  it  victoriously  to  the  curb  for  his  client,  whom 
he  rushed  away  to  summon.  The  cabman  quickly  grew 
impatient  at  delay.  I approached  him  and  said,  “If  yon 
don’t  want  to  wait,  I’ll  take  you  and  pay  you  what  you 
want.”  He  eyed  me  seriously,  and  replied,  “That  ’ud 
hardly  be  fair,  woidd  it,  Guv’nor?  The  other  gentleman 
ordered  me.”  I felt  properly  rebuked.  Here  was  un- 
expected virtue  and  embarrassing  rectitude:  the  British 
spirit  of  fair  play  distressingly  triumphant. 

My  small  boy,  who  had  performed  the  Herculean  task 
of  wheeling  my  many  bags  to  the  outer  air,  had  mean- 
while adventured  in  every  direction  to  capture  a vehicle. 


He  would  return  to  me  now  and  again  to  encourage  me 
with  assurances  that  a cab  would  be  mine  presently.  He 
worked  like  a mad  boy ; his  small  face  glowed  with 
excitement,  expectancy,  and,  as  time  went  on,  with  per- 
spiration and  fatigue.  He  began  to  return  from  the 
chase  panting,  but  still  crying  desperately  to  me  that  he 
would  get  a cab  at  last.  For  an  hour  and  a half  we 
waited  in  the  dark,  damp  air  of  the  station.  Passengers 
departed,  cabmen  came  and  went,  but  I and  my  party 
remained  stranded  hopelessly  on  the  shores  of  London 
with  a few  others  as  unfortunate  as  ourselves.  At  length 
my  panting  boy  returned  for  the  twentieth  time. 

“Hi  ’ave  a plan,”  he  hissed  in  my  ear,  very  much 
indeed  like  a small  stage  villain.  “Hi  ’ave  a plan.” 
“What  is  it?”  said  I,  with  little  hope  that  the  agile 
child  could  by  hook  or  crook  or  force  or  policy  induce 
any  living  cabman  to  perceive  wisdom  in,  or  covet  emolu- 
ment for,  or  achieve  glory  by,  taking  me  to  my  longed-for 
abode.  “What  is  it?” 

Why,”  cried  the  urchin,  in  a hoarse  tone  of  secrecy, 
Hi  11  go  an  get  a cab  from  a plice  Hi  know  near  ’ere — - 
an  you  get  hin  and  tell  ’im  you  wants  to  go  to  St. 
Pancras,  which  is  quite  close — hand  when  ye’re  hin,  an’ 
hall  the  luggage  is  lion  top,  start  ’im  horf.  Then,  harfter 
a bit,  stop  ’im  and  tell  ’im  where  yer  really  wants  to  go.” 
A plan  indeed!  Machiavelli,  had  he  been  a small 
railway  porter,  could  not  have  conceived  a more  devilish 
design ! But  by  this  time  despair  had  deprived  me  of  my 
last  remnant  of  compunction,  and  I urged  my  tempter  on 
in  his  nefarious  and  most  unworthy  enterprise.  He 
darted  away  into  the  night,  and  I never  beheld  him  more. 
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For  no  sooner,  with  winged  legs  and  arms  outstretched, 
had  he  disappeared  in  the  gloom,  than  an  empty  taxi 
hove  in  sight.  I seized  upon  and  suborned  the  driver, 
lifted  my  own  belongings  on  board  and  took  my  dis- 
heartened and  bedraggled  family  hotelwards.  My  heart 
smote  me  to  leave  unrewarded  that  evil-minded  boy,  who, 
from  eight  o’clock  until  nine-thirty  had  cudgeled  his 
infant  brains  in  my  service,  and  who  had  been  prepared 
to  endanger  his  very  soul  that  I should  finally  depart 
in  peace.  But  the  appeals  of  my  suffering  kindred  pre- 
vailed. 

0 abandoned  boy  ! befuddled  and  bamboozled ! Some 
day  you  shall  hail  me,  and  I shall  fork  out  there  and 
then  the  wages  of  remorse ! 

London  is  not  so  dark  by  night  in  these  days,  but  the 
man  in  the  street  gives  no  sign  that  he  rejoices  in  the 
knowledge  of  victory. 

1 am  bound,  however,  for  a Cotswold  village.  The 
village  bus  ambles  to  the  inn,  and  shortly  I am  strolling 
beneath  the  watery  moon  along  the  straggling  street. 
Three  children  with  locked  arms,  heedless  of  a drizzling 
rain,  come  dancing  along  crying  in  treble  triumph,  “Hip, 
Hip,  Hooray !” 

Here,  indeed,  is  rejoicing  at  last.  “Hip,  Hip, 
Hooray !” 

They  look  foolishly  shy,  and  put  fingers  in  their 
mouths.  I can  drag  no  reasons  from  them. 

It  is  the  thirteenth  of  December.  The  day  demands 
no  special  jubilation,  yet  they  seem  aware  that  there  is 
some  cause  to  celebrate.  The  air  breathes  victory. 

Next  morning  a little  maid  lights  my  fire  in  an  arctic 


room.  She  is  mob-capped,  and  in  my  mind  I dub  her 
“Peg  Woffington.’’  She  flits  to  the  next  chamber  and 
cooes  madrigals.  This  is  her  ballad,  or  what  I could 
catch  of  it: 

“And  lifting  his  ’ead 
So  proudly  ’e  sed, 

Sweet-art  I love  you  true.” 

“At  least,”  I reflect,  “the  feminine  soul  is  unfolding 
beneath  the  rays  of  peace.” 

I perambulate  to  the  neighboring  town.  The  town 
crier  appears,  and,  ringing  his  hand  bell,  as  most  ancient 
custom  prescribes,  he  cries  aloud  to  all  men:  “Oyez! 
oyez ! oyez !”  and  proclaims  that  some  German  guns  re- 
cently captured  are  on  their  triumphal  progress  through 
the  land.  Stopping  at  every  hamlet,  they  will  shortly 
reach  the  market-place,  there  to  be  beheld  of  the  popu- 
lace. “Oyez  ! oyez  ! oyez  !”  The  bell  rings,  the  beadle 
proceeds  a few  paces  and  repeats  his  office. 

Lo ! here  are  the  guns,  drawn  by  a steam  engine  which 
puffs  and  wheezes  up  the  main  street.  The  passers-by 
stop  and  stare.  But  there  is  no  cheering,  no  elation,  no 
excitement  of  any  kind.  A few  soldiers  in  khaki  who 
are  looking  into  shop  windows  do  not  even  turn  their  eyes 
from  the  merchandise  they  covet.  The  guns  become  sta- 
tionary in  a broad  space  where  cattle  and  sheep  and 
produce  are  sold  on  market  days.  The  soldiers  who  have 
brought  the  cannon  hither  reach  the  ground,  fill  their 
pipes  and  lounge  against  the  vehicles.  The  children  and 
a few  idlers,  myself  among  them,  gape  stolidly  at  the 
guns,  whereon  is  the  inscription,  “Cajatured  August 
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1916.”  The  weajDons  are  camouflaged;  muzzles,  wheels, 
and  armored  shields.  There  is  no  remark;  neither  curses 
nor  laughter.  Does  not  Emerson’s  observation  apply 
here  too?  “For  whatever  turned  up  he  was  never  in 
higher  nor  in  lower  spirits.”  After  four  years  of  most 
awful  war  these  country  folk  could  regard  the  first  visible 
token  of  the  cataclysm  quite  without  emotion. 

Here  comes  a soldier,  newly  home,  strangely  attired 
in  his  military  greatcoat  and  cap,  but  in  very  unmartial 
trousers  and  mud-caked  boots.  He  is  driving  cows  before 
him : doubtless  his  occupation  previous  to  the  war.  The 
life  bucolic  and  military  will  slowly  blend.  Soon  his 
coat  will  once  more  be  a smock. 

Here  s another, — very  young, — about  nineteen, — 
spick  and  span,  with  buttons  bright,  shoes  newly  pol- 
ished, a pipe  at  a very  proper  angle  between  his  clean- 
shaved  lips,  a swagger  stick  in  hand.  Most  conscious 
that  he  is  home  from  the  wars.  Four  children  follow 
close  at  his  heels,  open-mouthed  in  admiration.  But  he 
will  none  of  them.  No  condescension.  No  stooping  to 
the  apjAause  of  the  vulgar.  He  cocks  an  eye  at  us  who 
pass,  as  who  should  say,  “I  am  a soldier.” 

There  are  some  German  prisoners  returning  from 
their  labor  in  the  fields.  These  go  here  and  there  without 
guard,  are  well  behaved,  ’tis  said,  give  no  trouble  and 
work  well.  Can  they  then  be  human?  And  whose  evil 
spirit  possessed  them  not  long  since? 

On  the  way  home  sweet  women’s  voices  sound  in  har- 
mony far  away,  and  soon  a company  of  farmerettes  wear- 
ing breeches  and  leggings,  carrying  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, crowd  the  road  ahead  of  us,  swinging  along  at  a 
smart  pace  as  they  fill  the  evening  air  with  music.  Lusty, 
sun-kissed,  weather-tanned  wenches,  these,  who  have 


played  a brave  part  in  the  war.  They  cry  a cheery 
greeting,  and  soon  their  song  is  dying  away  down  the 
hillside  as  the  tramp-tramp  of  their  heavy  shoes  grows 
faint  in  the  distance.  Their  sturdy  male-clad  figures 
fade  into  the  sunset,  a burst  of  far-off  laughter  the  last 
note  that  tells  that  they  passed  by.  Here,  too,  was 
another  sign,  surely,  that  peace  had  brought  content. 

The  hounds  are  kenneled  in  our  village.  As  we  walk 
abroad  the  next  day,  over  there  by  the  distant  wood  we 
hear  the  huntsman’s  cry,  and  the  “halloo”  from  many 
throats  as  over  the  hills  and  far  away  the  fox  breaks 
cover.  The  sport  is  coming  into  its  own  once  more. 

• Here  is  the  fruit  of  peace.  During  the  war  several  packs 
have  been  killed,  for  there  was  not  the  wherewithal  to 
feed  them.  Now,  four  days  a week,  the  local  pack  meets, 
and  the  music  of  the  dogs  greets  glad  ears  by  day  and 
night.  They  pass  our  windows  on  the  way  home:  the 
pack,  the  red-coated  huntsmen.  Peace  returns  to  her 
temple.  Here,  at  least,  the  world  begins  to  wag  as  once 
it  wagged. 

The  very  climate  of  England  has  put  on  holiday  at- 
tire. The  weather  man  declares  that  disturbances  in  the 
sun  account  for  the  Indian  summer.  May  it  not  be  that 
the  little  hills  clap  their  hands  and  are  glad?  I have 
plucked  roses  in  my  garden  on  Christmas  Day,  and  the 
shrubs  are  now  bursting  into  bud.  The  upheaval  of  war 
is  turning  over  the  soil  of  men’s  minds.  A controversy 
rages  in  the  press  as  to  the  propriety  of  central-heating, 
the  economy  of  coal  being  necessary.  The  American 
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1 St(  Crispin's  Day,  from  Henry  V.  (Shakespeare)  E- H.  Sothern 

2 The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  (Julia  Ward  Howe)  Julia  Marlowe 

3 “The  Chant  Royal  of  High  Virtue'  ( QuUler-Coiich  ) E.  H,  Sothern 

4 “A  Cham  of  Love  for  England.”  being  a reply  to  the  German 

Hymn  of  Hate  (Helen  Gray  Cone)  ....  Julia  Marlowe 

5 “The  Ballad  of  the  Clamperdown " (Kipling)  E.  H.  Sothern 

6 “America,"  Sonnet  (Sidney  Dobell) Ju|ja  Marlowe 

7 “On  an  Alliance  between  the  United  States  and  England” 

(Alfred  Austin) E.  H.  Sothern 

8 “An  Incident  of  the  French  Camp"  (S^Sins)  julia  Marlowe 

„ 9 “Chant  Pagan”  (Kipling)  ....  E.  H.  Sothern 

10  “ Christ  in  Flanders  " ....  Julia  Marlowe 

11  Music  •■■■  Naval  Band 

12  The  Balcony  Scene  from  “Romeo  and  Juliet"  Julia  Marlowe 

13  The  Closet  Scene  from  " Hamlet ''  ....  E.  H.  Sothern 

14  Four  Sonnets  (Shakespeare)  Julia  Marlowe 

15  “ The  Laughter  of  the  English  ” ..-  ...  E.  H.  Sothern 

16  “The  Breaking™  (Margaret  Steel  Anderson)  E-  H.  Sothern 

17  Music  Naval  Band 
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fashion  of  steam  heat  is  denounced,  although  it  is  con- 
fessed that  British  houses  are  frigid.  But  the  fireplace 
is  an  institution,  and  must  not  be  sacrificed.  There  have 
always  been  fireplaces.  “It  is  a custom  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  back  to  the  contrary,’’  and 
therefore  one  turbulent  islander  writes  to  the  Times  and 
cries  aloud  that  to  introduce  steam  heat  is  revolution. 
“You  may  save  coal,’’  he  shouts,  “but  you  will  lose 
England.” 

We  who  have  shaken  hands  with  the  weather  in  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  are  persuaded  that 
the  British  climate  is  maligned,  and  that  it  is  indoors  and 
not  out  o’  doors  which  troubles  our  joints  and  extremities. 
We  adhere  to  steam  heat  and  opened  windows,  and  will 
take  oath  that  casements  hermetically  sealed  and  hot- 
water  bottles  between  the  sheets  are  a mere  makeshift  for 
comfort.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  draw  our  chairs 
around  the  radiator  and  contemplate  the  unresponsive 
metal  at  Yuletide  with  a glowing  heart,  that  sprites  and 
fays  peep  not  from  between  the  iron  coils,  and  that 
Santa  Claus  will  by  no  persuasion  travel  through  a steam 
pipe  while  chimneys  survive  and  while  one  yule  log  re- 
mains to  welcome  him.  But  blazes  which  satisfy  the  eye 
alone  are  no  panacea  for  chilblains,  and  to  break  the  ice 
in  one’s  morning  bath  were  a custom  better  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance. 

On  Christmas  Eve  here  is  a great  bonfire  on  the 
village  green,  while  during  the  day  the  village  band  of 
seven  musicians  plays  “Rule  Britannia”  up  and  down  the 
single  street.  Children  gaze  and  listen,  open-mouthed, 
or  dance  to  the  din  of  the  turgid  trumpeters.  At  night 
the  carolers  stray  from  house  to  house.  Children’s  voices 
stagger  through  the  ancient  songs  of  praise,  and  from 
the  darkness  acclaim  the  Holy  Birth: 

“Dear  little  star  of  Bethlehem ! 

O still  we  see  thee  shine. 

The  sheep  are  kneeling  in  the  field 
And  kneeling  are  the  kine 

As  wise  men  at  the  manger  knelt 
Before  the  Babe  Divine. 

Dear  little  star  of  Bethlehem ! 

Dear  little  Babe  of  Bethlehem ! 

O Mary  dear  of  Bethlehem, 

Make  glad  this  heart  of  mine.” 

Through  the  windows  of  all  homesteads  the  children’s 
voices  float  and  carry  the  message  of  peace  on  earth  at 
last.  The  maimed  soldiers  in  the  street  stand  still  and 
listen.  These  are  home  again.  What  thoughts  are  theirs  ? 
My  heart  warmed  by  the  children  choristers,  I addressed 
a company  of  youngsters  who  stood  about  my  inn  door. 

Said  I:  “Were  you  singing  carols?” 

“Yus,  sur,”  promptly  said  one. 

“Here’s  a little  contribution  for  you.”  And  I gave 
him  a shilling.  “Come,  sing  for  me  again.” 

Witli  the  shilling  clutched  in  his  infant  hand  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  uttered  strange  sounds  which  I 
recognized  as  signifying  “ ’Ark  the  ’erald  hangel  sings.” 
But  the  shrill  notes  seemed  to  escape  from  the  top  of 
his  head,  from  the  very  parting  of  his  hair,  and  to  cause 
him  acute  agony.  His  comrades  greeted  his  efforts  with 
guffaws  of  rustic  laughter  in  which  the  chorister  himself 
joined,  though  he  still  grasped  fearfully  the  shilling — 
price  of  his  most  infamous  falsehood.  The  very  wages 
of  sin.  For  quite  surely  he  was  no  more  a caroler  of 
carols  than  was  I a maker  of  worlds. 

Those  who  went  from  the  plow  and  the  counter  at 
the  call  to  arms  look  strangely  lost  and  lonely  as  they 
stand  about  the  village  street.  The  comradeship  of  the 
camp  is  not  here.  Here  is  not  the  welcome  of  the 


Y.M.C.A.  hut  with  its  free  hospitality,  its  friendly  sec- 
retary, its  women  workers  with  glad  faces  and  ready 
sympathy.  When  the  returned  soldier  would  escape  from 
the  confinement  or  the  monotony  of  his  restricted  home, 
where  shall  he  go?  Out  into  the  street  for  companion- 
ship, or  to  the  public-house  for  light  and  warmth  ? There 
the  entrance  fee  is  the  price  of  some  intoxicant.  In  the 
Sunday  Despatch  of  December  12  was  a cry  from  one  of 
these  home-coming  warriors  wherein  he  reviewed  with 
regret  the  fading  associations  of  the  camps,  and  pleaded 
for  a continuation  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  hut  in  rural  England ; 
for  the  free  club;  for  the  penny  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  or 
cocoa;  for  the  cheering  entertainment,  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  relaxation  and  friendship.  Is  not  this  cry 
worthy  of  response  in  these  days  of  threatened  upheaval? 
The  trouble-makers  find  a more  ready  and  inflammable 
material  in  the  lonely,  downcast  man  standing  in  the 
rain  or  sipping  his  sorrow-lulling  liquor  than  in  the  sing- 
ing, laughing,  care-free  soldier  of  the  hut.  Well — this 
work  is  under  way.  The  American  Y.M.C.A.  has  heard 
the  cry  and  taken  the  hint,  and  will  provide  the  answer. 

This  unrest  of  the  returning  soldier  has  already 
caused  concern.  But  the  British  Tommy  has  a saving 
grace  which  stands  him  in  good  stead.  Recently  some 
thousands  of  men  marched  into  Dover  from  their  camp 
to  protest  at  the  dilatory  methods  of  demobilization.  A 
general  addressed  them,  and  explained  the  many  causes 
of  delay.  He  promised  measures  of  reform  in  the  pro- 
cedure, whereupon  the  crowd  of  thousands  burst  into 
song.  They  sang,  “Oh,  tell  us  the  old,  old  story.”  Then 
they  marched  back  to  quarters  in  good  order,  singing. 

In  London,  at  Downing  Street,  some  ten  thousand 
soldiers  demanded  an  interview  with  the  Prime  Minister. 
He  received  their  committee,  and  subsequently  the  mob 
was  addressed  by  a distinguished  commander.  His  as- 
surances pacified  them,  and  once  more  they  burst  into 
song,  and  marched  away,  singing,  “For  he’s  a jolly  good 
fellow.”  Surely  this  spirit  portends  a sane  solution  of 
the  problem. 

At  Stratford-on-Avon,  Miss  Marie  Corelli  has  placed 
a fine  residence  at  the  service  of  the  American  officers 
on  leave.  It  has  been  fitted  up  luxuriously  with  ancient 
furniture,  and  is  presided  over  by  an  American  resident, 
R.  Rundle  Milliken.  Recently  this  building  was  opened 
with  ceremony  by  General  Biddle. 

A few  days  ago,  on  January  6,  we  took  part  in  an 
entertainment  here.  The  house  accommodates  about  fifty 
officers,  and  has  all  the  beauty  of  a private  English 
house.  The  entertainment  was  very  informal,  for  both 
entertainers  and  entertained  sat  about  a huge  fireplace 
and  read  or  recited  as  the  mood  swayed  them.  After 
supper  we  attended  a memorial  service  at  Trinity  Church 
in  honour  of  the  late  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Page. 
The  vicar,  Canon  Melville,  a personal  friend  of  the  dead 
statesman,  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  a man  to  whom 
Shakespeare’s  town  was  dear.  The  church  was  crowded 
with  many  Americans.  So  full  was  it,  indeed,  that  our 
party  was  conducted  to  the  private  pews  of  the  Cloptons, 
in  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  a place  apart  near  the  choir, 
wherein  reclined  effigies  of  crusaders  with  their  ladies  by 
their  sides,  their  helmets  and  their  banners  hanging  above 
in  the  dim  religious  light.  The  chanted  service,  the 
“Dead  March”  of  Grieg,  the  impressive  address  of  the 
canon,  the  last  sigh  of  the  organ ; then  we  who  remained 
behind  moved  toward  the  chancel  to  point  out  to  some 
friends  Shakespeare’s  tomb. 

Behold ! The  bust  was  protected  and  fortified  by  a 
glass  case  and  bars.  “From  what  depredation?”  you 
will  say.  “Who  would  venture  upon  such  sacrilege  as 
to  injure  or  destroy  this  monument?” 
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The  canon  answered  our  glances  of  wonder.  “The 
suffragists,”  said  he.  They  threatened  to  smash  the 
poet’s  bust  in  order  that  the  world  should  acknowledge 
their  capacity  for  government,  for  sanity,  for  self- 
control.  “Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones.” 
The  conjuration,  addressed  only  to  males,  fell  upon  cer- 
tain female  ears  deaf  and  pitiless. 

May  one  paraphrase  the  gentle  poet’s  admonition? 

“Good  maid  for  Jesus’  sake  forbear 
To  smash  the  bust  exposed  here.  ...” 

The  gallant  canon,  wishing  to  spare  the  muscular 
ladies  such  infamy,  proceeded  accordingly,  and  when 
they  in  considerable  numbers  sought  admission  to  the 
shrine,  he  permitted  them  to  enter  only  six  at  a time, 
and  each  woman  was  taken  in  charge  by  a “strong-arm 
man”  who  was  instructed  on  the  first  sign  of  violence 
to  embrace  his  charge  after  the  fashion  of  the  boa  con- 
strictor, and  hugger-mugger  conduct  her  by  a side  door 
from  the  church. 

O naughty  ladies ! Have  ye  no  greater  love  for  him 
who  created,  from  no  common  clay  but  from  glowing 
ether  and  from  sunlight,  the  noblest  and  the  sweetest  of 
your  sex?  Would  ye  hurl  your  missiles  at  that  brow 
from  which  sprang  Viola,  Rosalind,  Portia  of  Belmont 
and  Cato’s  daughter,  Imogen,  Ophelia,  Katherine,  Bea- 
trice, Miranda,  Isabella,  Perdita,  Hermione?  Are  not 
these  a very  angel  choir?  Can  ye  look  on  his  counterfeit 
who  uttered  their  music  nor  be  subdued? 

“Naught  so  stockish  hard  and  full  of  rage 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 


The  man  that  hath  not  music  in  himself 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils — 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.” 

No!  nor  such  woman  either ! 

O inharmonious  ladies ! out  of  tune  and  harsh ! There 
are  multitudes  of  males  alive  and  kicking,  whom  if  ye 
will  assail  ye  will  win  the  gratitude  of  their  fellows  and 
attract  unto  yourselves  the  spotlight  which  ye  covet. 
Spare  yourselves  this  particular  ignominy,  and  leave  the 
Swan  of  Avon  to  his  rest ! 

At  the  Shakespeare  Inn  all  the  rooms  are  named 
after  the  poet’s  plays.  Thus  was  I assigned  to  “Troilus 
and  Cressida.”  The  night  was  cold.  I applied  for  a 
fire,  but  alas ! the  lack  of  coal  permitted  no  such  comfort 
without  a doctor’s  certificate  declaring  it  necessary. 
Shortly  the  chambermaid  appeared  and  said: 

“If  you  please,  sir,  we  would  like  to  change  your 
room;  as  ‘Troilus  and  Cressida’  is  so  cold,  you  can  sleep 
with  ‘Julius  Caesar.’  ” 

My  memory  assured  me  that  Caesar  had,  indeed,  en- 
dured a “hotter  time”  than  the  Trojan  lovers,  but  I 
concluded  to  shiver  in  their  company. 

The  history  and  legend  which  cluster  about  Stratford 
make  it  a place  alluring,  and  pleasant  for  the  American 
soldiers’  and  sailors’  holiday.  The  land  hereabout 
breathes  of  peace  and  quiet,  is  far  from  the  madding 
crowd  and  the  alarums  of  war,  while  yet  the  spirit  is  fed 
with  a thousand  images  of  romance  and  beauty.  And 
here,  thanks  to  Miss  Corelli  and  to  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the 
soldier  may  find  a bivouac  and  the  sailor  a haven  where 
he  may  woo  remembrance  and  invite  his  soul. 


A Group  of  American  Officers  in  the  Billiard  Room  of  the  American  Y.M.C.A.,  Stratford-on-Avon 
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Bellman; 

SteXALE  « 


THE  MOTIVE 

I 

For  an  instant,  Eileen  Hil- 
yard  listened,  cold  to  the  heart 
with  fear.  It  was  night;  she 
was  alone  in  the  house;  and 
outside  was  something  un- 
known, terrible.  Then  her 
courage,  whipped  by  her  pride,  returned  at  a hound. 
Nothing  could  be  so  bad  as  this  paralyzing,  ignoble  fear 
of  it.  She  crossed  the  room,  drew  aside  a curtain  and 
opened  a window. 


“Who  is  there?”  she  asked  quietly. 

Something  stirred  in  the  earth  at  her  feet;  a man’s 
face  looked  into  hers.  And  at  sight  of  it  every  vestige 
of  her  own  fear  left  her,  for  here  was  stark  horror,  an 
anguish  beyond  the  power  of  speech. 

“Oh,  what  is  it?”  she  asked,  leaning  involuntarily 
towards  him. 


He  dragged  himself  to  his  feet.  His  breath  still 
came  in  the  great  panting  bursts  she  had  first  heard 
through  the  closed  window;  his  face  was  pallid  with  utter 
exhaustion ; he  swayed  as  he  stood.  It  was  obvious  that 
for  the  moment  he  was  physically  as  well  as  spiritually 
unable  to  speak. 

She  caught  his  hand  in  liers,  to  keep  him  from  falling. 
“Hold  on  to  the  window-sill,”  she  said.  “I’ll  come  round 
and  help  you  in.” 

But  lie  simply  grasped  her  hand  more  tightly,  as  if 
imploring  her  to  let  him  find  aid  in  his  own  way.  His 
eyes,  with  a curious  effect  of  being  glazed,  were  looking 
into  hers.  Yet  even  as  she  noticed  the  blind  look  in 
them  it  began  to  pass.  It  was  as  though  in  her  face  his 
body  were  finding  rest  and  his  spirit  healing.  And  sud- 
denly, as  she  understood,  she  felt  a thrill  of  exultation. 
Never  had  her  beauty  given  her  joy  such  as  this.  By  it 
a human  soul  in  extremity  was  feeling  its  way  back  to 
life.  Her  senses  caught  in  a flash  the  meaning  of  the 
finely  molded  hands,  the  sensitive  mouth,  the  loose-knit, 
supple  frame.  Some  great  horror  of  ugliness  had 
crashed  into  his  life,  and  he  was  of  those  to  whom  ugli- 
ness is  death.  He  saw  her,  not  as  a woman,  but  as  he 
might  have  seen  at  that  moment  a statue,  a picture,  a 
sudden  glory  of  earth  or  sky — anything  informed  with 
that  spirit  of  beauty  through  which  alone  life  had  any 
meaning  for  him. 

And  presently  a sob  tore  its  way  through  his  throat — 
no  longer  that  dreadful,  gasping  sound,  but  one  human, 
recognizable.  “I’ve  killed  him,”  he  said. 

She  stood  quite  still.  After  all,  she  had  known  that 
nothing  less  could  explain  his  plight. 

“I  am  going  to  open  the  door,”  she  answered  slowly 
and  distinctly,  as  to  a child.  “Will  you  come?” 

He  turned  dazedly  in  the  direction  she  indicated,  and 
a moment  later  he  was  in  the  room.  But  he  paused  at 
the  door.  “Did  you  understand?”  he  asked.  “I’ve  killed 
him.” 


“Yes.”  She  held  out  a hand  to  him  again,  and  drew 
him  towards  a chair.  “Tell  me  about  it,  so  that  I can 
help  you.” 

He  did  not  seem  to  understand  that  he  needed  help 
— material  help,  but  he  obeyed  her.  It  was  as  though 


the  springs  of  volition  had  been  broken  in  him ; he  would 
do  whatever  she  asked. 

“I’ve  been  staying  at  the  Red  Anchor,”  he  began. 

“In  Longmead?”  she  asked  quickly.  That  was  five 
miles  off,  and  therefore  to  the  good. 

He  nodded.  “There’s  a girl  there  that  I’ve  been 
painting.”  He  paused,  and  although  something  prac- 
tical in  her  urged  her  to  remind  him  of  the  need  for 
haste,  something  else  apprised  her  that  what  he  needed 
most  was  to  forget,  even  for  a moment,  that  great  horror 
of  ugliness.  He  was  looking  at  her,  kindling  to  some 
memory  that  preceded  it. 

“Just  a pretty,  soft,  pouting  thing  I thought  her,” 
he  mused,  “when  I saw  her  first.  And  then  one  day  I 
found  her  rescuing  a kitten  from  some  boys  who  were 
torturing  it.  And  suddenly,  you  know,  I saw  what 
turned  the  peasant  girl  of  Arc  into  the — the  Joan  of  all 
the  ages.” 

“Yes?”  she  encouraged,  even  while  she  marveled  that 
she  could  thrill  at  such  a moment  to  a phrase. 

“It  was  that,  of  course,  on  a big  scale,  wasn’t  it?” 
he  said,  still  eagerly  absorbed.  “The  great,  fierce  instinct 
of  motherhood,  the  passion  of  pity,  of  protection,  over- 
flowing the  narrower  maternal  channel,  extended  to  a 
whole  country,  carried  to  the  point  of  perfect  altruism. 
It  turned  her  into  the  superwoman — the  Maid ! Well” — 
in  a flash  the  horror  was  back  upon  him,  she  saw— “I 
was  trying  for  that,  on  canvas.  And  this  evening,  as  I 
was  going  through  some  of  the  sketches  I’d  made  for  it, 
lie  came  in—” 

“Who?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said  vaguely.  “Some  man.  He 
had  a red  face  and  eyes  that  stood  out  as  if  he  was 
being  throttled.  And  he  looked  over  my  shoulder  and 
began  telling  filthy  tales  about  women  in  a great,  thick, 
greasy  voice.  And  I told  him  to  shut  up,  and  he  didn’t. 
And  I told  him  again,  and  he  gave  a fat  chuckle  and 
went  on.  And  it  was  sj>oiling  things  for  me;  you  under- 
stand, don’t  you?  I couldn’t  see  the  Maid  through  the 
slime  of  it.  I was  afraid  of  losing  her  altogether.  So 
suddenly  it  maddened  me,  and  I dashed  up  and  seized 
the  first  thing  I found  on  the  table,  to  threaten  him  with. 
I honestly  didn’t  realize  what  it  was  till  he  gave  a yell 
and  tried  to  seize  it,  too,  and  then  I saw  it  was  a gun — 
his  gun,  I suppose.  But  it  was  too  late.  I was  swinging 
it  up  as  he  lunged  forward,  and  it  caught  him  somehow 
on  the  forehead  and — went  off.”  His  voice  faltered  and 
sank.  “He — he  looked  so  beastly  with  the  blood  on  his 
face,  and  all  crumpled  up  on  the  floor.  I — couldn’t  stand 
it.  So  I bolted  through  the  window.” 

She  knew  the  inn  and  forced  herself  to  visualize  the 
scene.  “Then  you  were  on  the  river-path  at  once?”  she 
asked.  “And  you’ve  run  along  it  through  the  woods  all 
the  way?” 

“Yes.  That’s  why  I was  so  winded.” 

“Did  any  one  see  you?” 

“Not  that  I know  of.” 

“Why  did  you  turn  in  here?” 

Something  of  that  blind  look  was  in  his  eyes  again. 
“It  was — beastly,”  he  explained.  “I  had  to  see  some 
one — some  one  alive,  I mean.  I was  going  mad,  I think.” 

A feeling  that  was  almost  pain  in  its  fierce  joy  tore 
at  her  heart.  She  recognized  it,  on  a sudden,  for  the 
thing  he  had  spoken  of — the  passion  of  pity,  of  protec- 
tion. He  looked  so  young,  and  the  horror  had  so  mani- 
festly deprived  him  of  the  power  to  help  himself.  If  she 
could  not  save  him,  he  was  lost ; all  the  world  was  against 
him — and  now  against  her;  all  the  force  of  the  law,  with 
its  machinery  for  the  waste  and  destruction  of  life. 
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against  which  that  whole  protective  mother-instinct  in 
her  rebelled.  They  should  not  have  him ! At  whatever 
cost,  she  would  save  him.  Her  slim  body  grew  taut  with 
the  need  for  instant  plans,  instant  action. 

Listen,  she  said.  They’ll  try  to  catcli  you. 
They  11  want  to  send  you  to  prison,  to  try  you  for  murder 
■ — or  for  manslaughter,  at  the  very  least.” 

“Yes,”  he  agreed  hopelessly.  “Well,  I did  do  it.  I 
suppose  they’ve  got  to — ” 

Oh  ! she  flashed.  Don  t ! You  killed  him — accr- 
dentally,  but  still  you  ve  killed  him.  Don’t  you  suppose 
there’s  the  machinery  for  suffering  inside  a person  who’s 
made  the  way  you  are  made?  You’ll  suffer;  you’ll  suffer 
as  long  as  you  live  because  you’ve  killed  him.  To  add 
prison  to  that  suffering  would  be  sheer  savagery !”  She 
sprang  to  her  feet.  “Ah,  we’ve  no  time  to  talk.  They 
may  be  here  any  minute.  Come  and  help  me,  please. 
Im  only  a tenant  of  this  house;  the  owner  keeps  one 
room  locked,  with  her  private  things  in  it;  that’s  the 
only  place  you  11  be  safe,  even  for  a moment.  We’ve  got 
to  ge.t  into  it.” 

They  crossed  the  little  hall  to  the  door  opposite,  and 
five  ^minutes  later  their  purpose  was  accomplished. 

“Now,”  she  said,  “come  in.  You  can  have  a light,  but 
no  air,  for  we  mustn’t  undo  the  shutters.  Sit  down  and 
rest,  while  I get  you  some  food.  Yes,  please,  you  must!” 

She  persuaded  him  to  eat  and  drink  as  she  would 
have  persuaded  a sick  child.  Then  she  brought  rugs  and 
cushions  and  arranged  them  on  a couch.  “You’re  dead 
tired,  and  must  try  to  sleep,”  she  said  gently.  “It’s  only 
nine  o’clock,  and  we  can’t  start  till  after  midnight.” 

We?”  he  said.  “You’re  coming  with  me?” 

“Of  course,”  she  answered,  as  she  lowered  the  lamp. 
“Till  you  are  safe.” 

At  the  door  she  turned  for  a last  look  to  his  comfort. 
He  was  leaning  on  his  elbow,  gazing  after  her,  and  his 
face  was  flushed. 

“I  see,”  he  said  below  his  breath.  “Joan — Joan  of 
all  the  ages !” 

II 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  bell  rang;  she  went 
quietly  to  the  front  door. 

^ ou  ? she  said,  with  unfeigned  surprise. 

Norman  Collingburn,  J.P.  and  M.F.H.,  lord  of  the 
manor  in  a district  so  remote  that  feudalism  still  flour- 
ished under  his  rule,  made  a movement  as  though  to 
come  in,  but  she  ignored  it.  “It  is  very  late,”  she  said. 

He  drew  back.  “Please  forgive  me.”  There  was 
significance  in  the  deprecating  tone  of  a young  man 
so  clearly  unaccustomed  to  mental  attitudes  of  apology. 
“I  saw  your  light  still  on,  and  I’ve  only  called  to  ask  if 
I may  get  Mrs.  Wellman  and  her  son  to  come  in  and  sleep 
here  tonight.  Don’t  be  alarmed,  but  I think  you  ought 
not  to  be  alone  in  the  house.  A rather  awful  thing  hap- 
pened in  Longmead  a few  hours  ago.  A man  was  killed, 
and  the  murderer  has  escaped.  He  might  be  anywhere 
about  here — and,  of  course,  desperate.  We’re  beating 
the  woods,  and  he’s  certain  to  be  caught,  only  perhaps 
not  tonight.” 

“Certain?”  she  asked  doubtfully. 

‘Oh,  yes ! Every  one  is  out  looking  for  him.  It  can 
only  be  a matter  of  a few  hours— -in  fact,  till  daylight. 
The  beggar  simply  bolted  (he  was  staying  at  the  inn), 
and  he  can’t  have  money  or  clothes  or  any  means  of 
escape.  His  light  blue  eyes  were  eager;  he  spoke  ani- 
matedly. 

I see,  she  said,  and  lowered  her  own  eves  that  he 
might  not  catch  the  fury  of  contempt  in  them— contempt 
for  what  he  had  so  clearly  revealed  was  a form  of  sport 


to  him.  “Thank  you  for  coming,”  she  added.  “It  was 
kind  of  you;  but  please  don’t  wake  poor  old  Mrs. 
Y ellman.  I m not  at  all  nervous,  and  I’ll  lock  myself 
in  very  securely  at  once.  There  are  shutters  to  all  the 
lower  windows,  you  know.  Good  night.” 

Oh,  but  really — ” He  dared  not  ignore  the  dis- 
missal, but  he  hesitated  for  just  an  instant,  and  in  that 
instant  a gust  of  wind  caught  the  flame  of  the  hanging 
hall  lamp  into  a flare,  and  then  extinguished  it. 

At  the  flare  they  both  instinctively  ran  towards  the 
lamp.  When  it  went  out  they  turned,  and  then  she  saw 
what  that  moment  had  done.  In  the  darkness  two  nar- 
row shafts  of  light  alone  were  visible;  one  ran  slantwise 
across  the  little  hall  from  under  the  drawing-room  door; 
the  other  came  from  under  the  door  opposite. 

With  a stab  of  fear  she  flung  open  the  drawing-room 
door.  “That’s  better !”  she  said  lightly,  but  with  her  first 
glance  at  his  face  she  knew  that  she  had  been  too  late:  he 
had  seen.  Yet  still  she  strung  her  spirit  to  desperate 
resistance ; she  could  not — she  would  not  be  beaten  now, 
and  by  such  sheer  chance ! 

“I  say,”  he  said  wonderingly,  and  his  eyes  were  on 
tlie  opposite  door,  “I  thought  that  was  the  room  Miss 
Tylson  keeps  locked,  with  all  her  treasures  in?” 

She  was  relighting  the  hall  lamp.  “Treasures,  yes,” 
she  assented,  smiling.  “Locked?  How  could  you  sup- 
pose it,  against  so  respectable  a tenant  as  I?  I’ve  just 
been  putting  away  some  more  of  her  china.  Mrs.  Well- 
man broke  a bowl  today,  and  I was  scared  for  the 
others.” 

It  was  a gallant  attempt,  gallantly  carried  through — - 
but  she  had  not  reckoned  on  the  minutiae  of  knowledge 
with  which  every  village,  in  every  social  stratum  of  it, 
abounds. 

“But,  I say” — his  fair,  handsome  face  had  suddenly 
an  ugly  flush — “I  know  it’s  always  kept  locked !” 

“You  are  mistaken,”  she  said  coldly. 

rI  hey  faced  each  other,  measuring  swords.  A suspi- 
cion came  to  Collingburn — a suspicion  that  brought  out 
everything  primitive,  brutal,  unimaginative  in  him. 

“You’re — you’re  not  telling  me  the  truth,”  he  said 
in  a choked  voice.  “You’ve  got  some  one  in  there.  This 
is  why  you’ve  been  playing  with  me — fooling  me — pre- 
tending you  couldn’t  love  me.  By  Jove,  I’ve  got  a right 
to  see  who  it  is !” 

Efe  took  a furious  step  forward,  but  she  was  too  qqick 
for  him:  her  back  was  already  against  the  door. 

Think  what  you  like,”  she  said,  “but  you  can’t 
go  in.” 

He  towered  over  her,  his  hands  clenched  at  his  sides. 
“Are  you  going  to  move,”  he  demanded,  “or  must  I lift 
you  ?” 

Her  eyes  seared  him  now  with  open  contempt. 
That’s  the  speech  of  a cave-man,”  she  said.  “Very 
well;  I will  move.” 

For  a moment  her  scorn  daunted  him ; then  he  opened 
the  door  and  looked  in. 

“Well,  cave-man?  What  now?” 

Eileen  Hilyard  drew  a deep  breath,  with  a feeling 
that  was  somehow,  in  the  midst  of  catastrophe,  delight. 

The  fugitive  was  sitting  on  the  couch,  a tumbled  mass 
of  rugs  and  cushions  about  him.  It  was  evident  that  he 
had  been  awakened  by  the  sound  of  their  voices.  But 
he  was  not  the  fugitive  whom  she  had  left  three  hours 
earlier.  He  was  cool,  smiling,  insolent;  all  her  pride 
thrilled  responsively  to  his,  which  had  taught  him  in  an 
instant  how  to  face  incomprehension  such  as  Norman 
Collingburn  was  likely  to  bring  to  his  affairs. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other.  Collingburn’s 
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mind  did  not  work  swiftly,  but  at  last  the  pair  of  muddy 
boots  beside  the  couch,  the  disordered  clothing  and  weary 
eyes  of  the  fugitive  ousted  the  thought  of  a rival  from 
it,  in  favor  of  another  idea. 

“I  say,”  lie  gasped,  “are  you  the  man — is  your  name 
Hale — Lester  Hale?” 

“Clever  cave-man,”  assented  the  fugitive  pleasantly. 

Collingburn  turned  to  the  girl  in  amazement.  “But 
— how  did  he  get  in?  Do  you  mean — is  it  possible  you’re 
deliberately  harboring  him?” 

“Such  a nice  word,”  she  mused  impersonally.  “But 
I suppose  you  use  it  in  the  sense  that  I’m  committing  a 
crime  against  the  law?  Yet  one  can’t  commit  a crime 
against  one’s  conscience  just  to  oblige  the  law,  can  one?” 

She  smiled,  and  her  eyes  were  caught  for  a second 
by  Lester  Hale’s.  It  struck  her  with  a little  pleasant 
shock  that  he  was  admiring  in  her  the  very  quality  she 
had  admired  in  him.  Well,  whatever  happened,  then, 
they  could  count  on  each  other  to  carry  the  affair  through 
unflinchingly — finely. 

Collingburn  turned  on  Hale.  “You  cad,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a woman’s  soft-heartedness ! Luckily,  it’s 
done  her  no  harm  yet.  Put  on  your  boots,  and  look  sharp 
about  it!” 

Lester  Hale,  slenderly  built  and  of  average  height, 
let  his  eyes  travel  slowly  up  the  solid  six  foot  two  of 
C'ollingburn’s  person.  “Yes,  a genuine  survival,”  he  re- 
marked thoughtfully.  “A  real  might-is-right  specimen.” 

Collingburn  made  an  angry  movement.  “ ‘Right,’ 
indeed!  I should  think  so.  You’ve  killed  a man,  and 
you’ve  got  to  answer  for  it.  It’s  any  man’s  duty  to  arrest 
you.  I’ve  a police-whistle  in  my  pocket,  and  I’m  going 
to  the  door  to  blow  it.” 

But  Eileen  Hilvard  stood  again  in  his  waj'.  “Just 
one  moment,  please,”  she  said  quietly.  “Do  you  realize 
that  this  gentleman  is  my  guest? — that  your  knowledge 
of  his  presence  here  was  obtained  unfairly,  and  that 
therefore  you  have  no  right  to  use  it?” 

His  face  softened  as  he  looked  at  her.  “I’m  sorry; 
I know  it’s  a hateful  business  for  you.  But,  after  all, 
that’s  his  fault,  not  mine.  And  my  duty  is  plain.  Please 
go  into  the  other  room.  I can  manage  quite  well  alone. 
This  isn’t  woman’s  work.” 

Lester  Hale  laughed  softly,  and  Collingburn  started. 
“What  the  devil  are  you  laughing  at?”  he  demanded  sav- 
agely. 

“You  amuse  me,”  replied  his  prisoner.  “Simple, 
isn’t  it?” 

Collingburn  glowered  above  him.  “Look  here ! How 
much  longer  do  you  think  I’ll  be  able  to  keep  from 
knocking  you  down?” 

Hale  studied  his  face  with  interest.  “I  haven’t  the 
least  idea.  Why?  Do  you  feel  it  becoming  part  of  your 
duty  to  assault  me?” 

With  a violent  effort  Collingburn  forbore  to  answer. 
After  all,  he  remembered,  he  had  an  argument  superior 
to  words.  Once  more  he  turned  towards  the  door.  The 
girl  had  moved  away  from  it,  but  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
his. 

“Then  you  are  really  going  to  do  it?” 

He  lowered  his  voice.  This  soft-heartedness  in 
women  was,  when  you  came  to  think  of  it,  a thing  a man 
might  well  prize — for  his  own  sake.  “You  don’t  quite 
understand,  you  know,”  he  said  indulgently.  “But  I 
must.  It’s  my  duty.” 

With  a gesture  of  resignation  she  abandoned  the 
point,  and  he  moved  past  her. 

“Oh — but  the  lamp!”  Her  sudden  exclamation 
stopped  him  in  the  hall.  “The  back  door,  please ! — • 


would  you  mind?  Because  if  the  wind  catches  the  lamp 
again,  I’m  afraid  it  will  break  the  glass.” 

He  looked  at  her  doubtfully,  divided  between  a sense 
of  masculine  superiority  and  suspicion.  What  trifles, 
even  at  important  crises,  could  obsess  a woman’s  mind ! 
Or  was  she  actually  trying  in  some  way  to  trick  him? 

“Oh,  you  can  trust  me,”  she  said,  “not  to  let  him  out. 
Or,  if  you  can’t,  reflect,  at  least,  how  useless  it  would  be  !” 

There  was  a quality  of  delicate  derision  in  her  voice 
that  disconcerted  him,  now  as  always.  But,  after  all, 
what  she  said  was  true:  the  man  really  couldn’t  escape. 

“All  right,”  he  agreed  awkwardly.  “This  way,  isn’t 
it?”  But  the  question  was  superfluous;  he  had  known 
the  house  as  a child.  Unhesitatingly  he  opened  the  right 
door,  and  took  a few  steps  in  the  darkness. 

“Norman!  No,  no!  Norman,  stop!”  A shrillness 
of  panic  in  her  voice  pulled  him  up,  and  he  turned.  The 
girl,  her  eyes  dilated,  was  pressing  her  body  rigidly  back 
against  the  front  door — was  making  instinctively,  he  per- 
ceived, the  motion  that  she  wished  him  to  make.  Utterly 
puzzled  now,  he  took  a step  towards  her,  and  at  once  she 
was  sobbing  with  relief.  She  ran  to  him,  pulling  him 
back — back  into  the  lighted  hall,  and  banging  the  door 
behind  them  both.  Then  she  covered  her  face,  shudder- 
ing. 

“I  couldn’t!”  she  gasped.  “After  all,  I couldn’t!” 

He  felt  oddly  happy.  A woman  in  tears  was  dis- 
tressing— but  accessible.  “Don’t  cry,”  he  said  comfort- 
ingly. “What  is  it?” 

“The  cellar — the  trap-door,”  she  whispered.  “We 
keep  it  open  because  it’s  too  heavy  for  Mrs.  Wellman 
to  lift.  Oh,  Norman,  forgive  me!” 

Her  meaning  came  to  him  slowly;  he  stared  at  her. 
“You  mean — I’d  have  gone  down  it?  You  intended  me 
to  go  down  it?” 

“It’s  half  full  of  coal,”  she  explained  eagerly.  “You 
could  have  fallen  only  a little  way.  Oh,  you  couldn’t 
have  been  hurt,  I — I think ! But  I meant  to  shut  the 
trap-door  on  you  before  you  could  get  out;  and  then — ” 
her  voice  was  choked  by  sobs. 

He  was  torn  between  indignation  and  amusement. 
How  like  a woman  to  have  conceived  so  fantastic,  so 
monstrous  a plan ! How  still  more  like  her  to  have 
shrunk  at  the  last  minute  from  carrying  it  out. 

“But  I couldn’t!  Norman,  Norman,  I found  out — 
then.” 

“What?”  A significance  in  her  words  reached  him. 
Resentment  at  the  trick  she  had  all  but  played  him  was 
gone.  He  glanced  swiftly  round;  where  they  stood  they 
were  not  visible  to  the  fugitive.  “Darling,”  he  whis- 
pered, “do  you  mean  you’ve  found  out  you  love  me, 
after  all?” 

She  hid  her  face  against  his  coat;  one  of  her  hands 
was  on  his  shoulder.  He  bent  and  kissed  it.  She  took 
it  back,  and,  just  raising  her  head,  laid  it  against  her 
own  lips.  Then  he  dared  to  crush  her  to  him.  . . . 

“But — I say,  darling,”  he  remembered  at  last,  “we’ve 
got  to  do  something  about  him,  you  know.”  Yet  even  as 
lie  spoke  he  realized  that  the  situation  was  changed. 
They  owed  the  fugitive  something  now ; it  was  through 
him  that  they  had  come  together.  And  now  she  would 
be  reasonable ; now'  she  would  not  ask  too  much. 

Her  eyes  were  thoughtful;  she  justified  his  estimate 
of  her  reasonableness.  “If  we  could  give  him  just  a 
chance?”  she  suggested.  “Not  have  him  taken  here  and 
now,  I mean,  to — to  spoil  the  memory  of  tonight  for  us, 
Norman?”  She  laid  a hand  on  his  arm.  “I  know' ! Tell 
him  he  can  go  into  the  stable.  The  gate  locks  it  off  from 
the  house,  you  know;  he  couldn’t  get  back.  But  in  the 
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morning  he  could  get  away.  Then,  if  he  is  caught,  as  he 
is  bound  to  be,  we  shouldn’t  be  involved. 

“Yes,  that  might  do.”  He  was  thinking  of  other 
things,  too.  How  awkward,  for  instance,  it  would  be, 
in  spite  of  the  blameless  truth,  if  he  had  to  explain  in 
open  court  his  presence  here  with  the  girl  at  midnight. 
Better  in  every  way  that  the  man  should  be  taken  by 
some  one  else.  It  was  not  as  if  he  could  possibly  escape; 
it  was  only  a case  of  deferring  his  capture  for  a few 
hours.  “All  right,  darling,”  he  agreed.  “I’ll  see  to  it. 
Go  into  the  other  room.” 

She  nodded,  smiling  up  at  him.  Nothing  had  yet 
given  him  so  exquisite  a sense  of  their  new  relationship 
as  the  way  that,  this  time,  she  obeyed  him. 

Ill 

To  come  upon  the  two  of  them  suddenly  like  that  in 
the  Paris  hotel  to  which  he  had  been  bidden  to  follow 
the  girl,  was  a hard  blow  for  Collingburn  to  bear,  and 
he  bore  it  badly. 

They  were  sitting  silent,  waiting  for  him,  and  after 
the  first  instant  neither  of  them  looked  at  him;  it  was  as 
if  they  wanted  to  give  him  time. 

Well,  he  would  show  them  that  he  didn’t  need  time 
to  see  anything  as  obvious  as  this.  The  color  rushed  to 
his  face. 

“So,”  he  said,  with  a kind  of  brutal  politeness,  “you 
are  here — together?  Then  may  I ask  why  I have  been 
sent  for?” 

Hale  made  a quick  sound  of  anger,  but  the  girl  had 
risen  and  was  answering. 

“We  are  here,”  she  said  steadily,  “but  not  together. 
I am  staying  at  this  hotel  until  tonight,  when  I return 
to  England.  Mr.  Hale  is  staying  with  his  brother,  who 
lives  in  Paris.  I asked  you  to  follow  me  at  once  because 
there  was  danger  for  Mr.  Hale  in  your  remaining  at 
home,  and  also  because  I owe  you  an  explanation  and 
an  apology.” 

“Oh,  really !”  Collingburn’s  intolerable  smile  passed 
like  a lash  over  their  faces  in  turn.  “But  since  it  seems 
you  have  lied  to  me  all  along  the  line,  what’s  to  prevent 
your  lying  to  me  now?” 

Lester  Hale  broke  in.  “Look  here!  If  you  want  to 
hear  anything  more,”  he  said,  “a  certain  degree  of  de- 
cency has  got  to  be  preserved  towards  Miss  Hilyard.  I 
don  t think  you  quite  realize  that  it  was  open  to  her  to 
spare  herself  a painful  ordeal  by  simply  leaving  you  to 
find  out  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  could.  She  "might, 
for  instance,  have  brought  you  over  to  Paris — in  my 
interests,  yet  not  been  here  to  meet  you  as  she  is  doing — 
in  yours.” 

Collingburn  saw  that;  by  his  silence  they  both  knew 
that  he  had  seen  it.  To  have  asked  him  to  admit  it  in 
words  would  have  been  to  ask  him  to  be  some  one  else — 
some  one  finer,  larger  of  soul.  Neither  of  them  did 
ask  it. 

I lied  to  you,”  the  girl  went  on  in  a level  voice.  “I 
was  not  afraid  about  the  lamp.  The  trapdoor  was  not 
open.  I never  loved  you.  I did  it  all  because  I had  to 
choose  between  two  evils.  I wanted  to  save  Mr.  Hale; 
you  were  determined  not  to  let  me.  I knew  that,  if  you 
succeeded,  he  would  be  hurt  in  his  body  for  years  and  in 
his  soul  as  long  as  he  lived — perhaps  beyond  what  he 
could  bear.  If  you  were  hurt,  it  would  be  only  in  your 
vanity  (forgive  me,  but  it’s  true)  and  for  a short  time. 

I had  to  choose;  you  made  me.  So  I chose  to  lie  to  you.” 

He  laughed  furiously.  “By  Jove!  No  wonder  they 
say  women  are  born  actresses !” 

He  had  thought  that  would  hurt ; he  had  meant  it  to. 
But  instead  it  surprised  her  into  a little  sound  of  amuse- 


ment. “Oh,”  she  deprecated,  “I  don’t  think  acting  is 
really  quite  as  easy  as  all  that ! Some  of  us,  I’m  afraid, 
have  to  be  partly  made,  as  well.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

That,  under  another  name,  I am  on  the  stage.” 
Somewhere  in  the  depths  of  his  being  two  feelings 
battled  confusedly.  An  actress? — and  he  had  made  love 
to  her  ? What  a dashing  devil  of  a fellow  he  was  capable 
of  being!  An  actress? — and  he  had  offered  to  marry 
her?  What  havoc  might  that  not  have  played  with  his 
feudal  domain  ! It  was  the  second  feeling  that  prevailed. 
He  did  not  actually  recognize  the  feeling  as  relief,  but 
there  came  to  him,  with  a promise  of  ultimate  comfort, 
the  vague  thought  that  while  he  was,  of  course,  still 
entitled  to  make  the  very  most  of  his  betrayal  and  injury, 
there  would  yet  come  a day  when  these  would  present 
themselves  in  the  light  of  a merciful  deliverance.  He 
found  he  was  already  able  to  take  an  interest  in  the  de- 
tails of  that  deliverance. 

“Then  the  note  you  wrote  me  was  a lie,  too?”  he 
asked,  with  a bitterness  that  he  was  able  to  make  more 
telling,  since  now  it  was  partly  forced. 

“Yes.  I left  a note  for  Mrs.  Wellman  telling  her  I 
had  had  bad  news  by  the  evening  post,  and  was  taking 
the  car  into  Longmead  to  catch  the  first  train.  I had  to 
get  you  away  before  you  heard  that  story  and  saw 
through  it,  so  my  note  to  you  told  you  I couldn’t  bear  to 
wait  for  the  capture,  and  asked  you  to  follow  me  here  at 
once,  to  make  plans  for  the  future.  Then  I took  Mr. 
Hale  to  town  in  the  car.” 

He  could  not  accept  that  as  simply  as  she  said  it. 
“In  your  car?  And  you  weren’t  challenged?  Nobody 
saw  you?”  he  asked  incredulously. 

“Oh,  yes,  a lot  of  people;  but  only  the  start  was  risky. 
We  had  to  get  on  to  the  main  road  without  being  noticed. 
While  I was  reconnoitering  I had  a fright;  two  police- 
men passed  within  earshot.  But  it  was  worth  it,  because 
it  was  from  them  I heard  that  the  man  at  the  inn  wasn’t 
dead.”  Her  eyes  suddenly  blazed.  “You  thought  Mr. 
Hale  didn’t  know  that  even  now,  didn’t  you?  And  you 
have  allowed  yourself  to  keep  silence.  It  isn’t  easy,  you 
know,  in  the  face  of  cruelty  such  as  that,  to  be  sorry — 
even  for  having  lied  to  you.” 

He  tried  to  hit  back.  “It  isn’t  easy  to  believe  you 
aren’t  doing  it  now.  Are  you  telling  me  he  drove  the 
car  and  wasn’t  recognized?” 

“No;  I drove  it,  in  Johnson’s  uniform.  Mr.  Hale 
was  inside,  in  evening  clothes  of  mine.  You  remember 
it  was  the  night  of  the  Watchetts’  dance?  There  were 
plenty  of  cars  on  their  way  home  at  two  in  the  morning, 
when  we  started.  No  one  suspected  us.  When  we  got 
to  my  flat  in  town,  which  was  shut  up,  we  rested, 
changed,  and  caught  the  night  boat  from  Dover.” 

“But  by  that  time  descriptions  of  him  were  every- 
where !”  Collingburn  exclaimed.  “Do  you  mean  to  say — ” 
“We  thought  of  that.  We  went  as  husband  and  wife.” 
“Oh !”  His  smile  was  again  an  insult.  “Still,  I 
don’t  see  that  even  that — ” 

“Don’t  you?  I was  the  husband.  We  changed  again 
at  his  brother’s  studio  here,  and  haven’t  met  since,  until 
now.  That  is  all.” 

“Is  it?”  His  fury  burst  its  bounds.  “What  a fool 
you  both  take  me  for ! Do  you  really  think  I’m  likely 
to  believe  you  did  all  that — took  all  those  risks  for  a man 
you’d  never  seen  in  your  life  till  that  night?  It  doesn’t 
sound  very  probable,  does  it?  No!  My  first  idea  was 
the  right  one,  evidently.  It  was  no  stranger  I found 
you  harboring!” 

For  the  first  time  the  girl  seemed  unable  to  deal  with 
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the  situation.  She  made  a helpless  gesture,  curiously 
foreign  to  her.  Hale  gave  one  glance  at  her  bent  head  as 
she  sat  down,  and  then  looked  at  Collingburn. 

“You  are  almost  inconceivably  stupid,”  he  said  crisp- 
ly. “No,  don’t  knock  me  down;  you  remember  we  de- 
cided that  was  no  argument.  Besides,  I’m  really  trying 
to  make  you  understand  what  Miss  Hilvard’s  motive  was. 
If  I am  wrong,  she  will,  I hope,  correct  me.  I was  a 
complete  stranger  to  her,  and  pure  chance  took  me  to  her 
house.  Once  there,  she  saw  that  she  alone  stood  between 
me  and  capture.  I wasn’t  in  a state  to  think  for  myself. 
You’re  a sportsman,  I should  say?  Did  you  ever  hear 
the  definition,  ‘Sport  is  giving  an  animal  a chance  of 
escape,  and  being  extremely  annoyed  when  it  takes  it?’ 
It  does  you  out  of  your  thrill, — that  is  to  say,  the  sort 
of  thrill  you  get  from  killing  things — the  sort  you  were 
getting  from  hunting  me.  Women — the  finest  of  them — 
can’t  somehow  get  it,  that  thrill ; they  are  possessed  by  a 
curious  weakness  that  forces 
them  to  remember  what  it 
costs  to  give  things  life.  So 
they  get  it  instead  out  of 
saving  them.  It’s  their  form 
of  sport,  if  you  like  to  put 
it  so.  And,  therefore,  the 
more  determined  you  and 
your  friends,  the  police, 
were  to  catch  me,  the  keener 
M iss  Hilyard  became  that 
you  shouldn’t.  She  set  her 
wits — and  her  art — against 
all  of  you,  and  won.  But 
that  doesn’t  mean  that  she 
takes  the  least  personal  in- 
terest in  me.  Can’t  you  un- 
derstand that  I am  nothing 
to  her? — nothing  but  the 
thing  she  has  saved — and 
that  I wouldn’t  for  a mo- 
ment presume  on  the  divine, 
impersonal  motive  that  made 
her  do  it?”  He  bent  a frac- 
tion nearer  to  the  bowed 
head  between  them.  “I 
hope,”  he  said  gently,  “that 
though  I can  never  repay 
you,  I have  managed  to  tell 
him  something  of  why  you 
did  it.” 

She  raised  her  head  then, 
but  it  was  at  Collingburn  that  she  looked.  “Yes,”  she 
said,  “he  was  nothing  to  me.  I’d  have  tried  to  help  a 
tramp — or  a woman,  if  that  makes  it  plainer — just  the 
same.  I’d  have  done  it  because  I had  to,  because  one 
doesn’t  stop  to  argue  about  such  a thing,  because  it’s 
simply  natural  to  side  with  the  weak  rather  than  with 
the  strong.” 

Against  his  will  Collingburn  was  impressed  by  their 
sincerity.  He  would  revert,  on  the  smallest  provocation, 
to  skepticism,  but  meanwhile  he  had  to  make  shift  with 
temper. 

“Oh,  have  it  whatever  way  you  like !”  he  said  bitterly. 
“In  any  case,  I’ve  been  made  a fool  of,  haven’t  I?  By 
Jove!” — he  looked  at  her  with  genuine  amazement — -“to 
think  of  you  doing  all  that  for  a chap  who  ought  to  be  in 
gaol,  and  for  no  earthly  reason  but  to  keep  him  out  of 
gaol!  It  beats  me.  There’s  no  understanding  women.” 

She  hesitated  for  an  instant.  “Don’t  you  see,”  she 
said,  “that  that  may  be  why  sometimes  there’s  no  mar- 
rying men?” 


Lester  Hale  glanced  at  her  involuntarily.  But  her 
eyes  were  on  her  hands  that  lay,  with  a tired  slackness, 
on  her  knees.  A gleam  that  had  flickered  in  his  eyes  died. 

“Look  here,”  he  said  curtly  to  Collingburn,  “let’s  go. 
Miss  Hilyard  can’t  stand  any  more.” 

Collingburn  scowled  at  him.  “I’m  sure  I don’t  want 
to  stay.  But,  if  you  don’t  mind,  I’ll  go  alone.” 

Hale  was  surprised  into  a smile.  “Good  Lord,  man, 
I wasn’t  proposing  to  press  my  company  upon  you! 
However,  I see  your  point.  You  don’t  want  to  be  sus- 
pected of  being  in — in  collusion  with  a criminal,  you 
mean?  All  right;  I’ll  give  you  time  to  get  out  of  the 
hotel  first,  then.” 

They  listened  to  his  retreating  footsteps,  and  the 
girl’s  face  was  white  and  dazed.  Hale  set  his  teeth  for 
that  last  moment  of  theirs  alone  together — the  moment 
that  he  had  just  weakly  tried  to  escape — the  moment 
that  should  put  to  the  test  inexorably  his  sense  of  de- 
cency. For  he  was  to  leave 
her — and  to  keep  silence;  he 
was  to  remember  that  he  was 
nothing  to  her  but  the  thing 
she  had  saved. 

“I’ll  see  my  lawyer,”  she 
Avas  saying,  “as  soon  as  I 
get  home.  It  must  be  made 
possible  for  you  to  come 
back  to  England  when  you 
want  to.  The  man  is  the  sort 
who  will  accept  compensa- 
tion. I’ll  let  you  know  what 
can  be  arranged.” 

The  words  came  with  a 
strange  carefulness,  and  he 
realized  suddenly  that  it  was 
because  she  could  barely 
control  her  lips. 

“Ah,”  he  said  rallyingly, 
“is  it  Joan  of  all  the  ages 
that  would  be  disturbed  by 
such  a blind  fool  as  that?” 
“No,”  she  answered  with 
surprising  spirit- -yet  on  the 
break  of  a sob,  “it  isn’t!” 

He  looked  at  her  anxious- 
“Then — it’s  something 
I’ve  done — something  I’ve 
said  that  I shouldn’t?” 

Her  lips  quivered  to  a 
smile.  “Yes,  something 
you’ve  said  that  you  shouldn’t — if  you  wanted  to  keep 
your  Joan  of  all  the  ages.” 

“I’ve  not  understood,  you  mean?” 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes  then,  and  he  was  hard 
pressed  for  self-control ; his  own  fell.  That  seemed  to 
tell  her  something  that  she  wanted  to  know. 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  said  with  a whimsical  gravity,  “but  I 
think,  Joan  of  all  the  ages,  that — you  mustn’t — look  at 
me  like  that.” 

Her  low  laugh  was  sweet  beyond  belief.  “But  I 
think,”  she  maintained,  “that  I must!  For  I mean  that 
you’ve  understood  too  well.  It  was  all  quite  true — till 
you  explained  it  to  him.  And  then — oh,  please  can  you 
forgive  me? — because  you  understood  so  well  that  it 
wasn’t  love,  I think  it — suddenly  was.” 

For  a moment  he  did  not — could  not — move.  She 
took  advantage  of  it  characteristically.  There  was  sur- 
render, tenderness,  unquenchable  humor  in  her  gesture. 
“Hon'  he  will  think  we’ve  lied  to  him !”  she  sighed. 

V.  H.  Friedlaender. 
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Right  as  fhe  evening  star. 

Herbert  J.  Hall. 
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Modern  Japan 

It  is  difficult  in  these  days  to 
find  any  one  with  balanced 
views  of  Japan  and  things 
Japanese;  and  writers  of  far 
eastern  affairs,  possessing  those 
qualifications,  are  still  more 
rare.  Japan  formerly  was  a 
favorite  topic  for  travel  books.  Every  tourist  came,  saw, 
ejaculated,  and  went  home  to  write  ecstatically  of  tem- 
ples and  cherry  blossoms.  The  tendency  in  the  present 
variety  of  volumes  devoted  to  affairs  in  the  Mikado’s 
kingdom  is  to  treat  only  of  the  political,  centering  in  the 
relations  of  Japan  to  China  and  the  European  powers, 
and  particularly  in  matters  concerning  Japan  and  the 
United  States. 

Whereas  formerly  the  vein  of  the  writers  on  Nippon 
was  one  of  poetic  adoration,  today  the  scribblers  of 
political  alarums  are  almost  universally  hostile.  The 
country  of  the  Mikado  has  as  many  virulent  critics  now 
as  it  once  had  sincere  admirers.  Both  extremes  are  evi- 
dences of  unbalanced  judgment. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a 
recent  volume  written  by  Amos  S.  and  Susanne  W. 
Hershey  on  the  social,  industrial  and  political  aspects  of 
modern  Japan.  These  authors,  without  making  any 
claim  of  being  far  eastern  experts,  nevertheless  are  more 
fitted  for  their  task  than  most  writers  on  the  Orient:  this 
prolific  genus  being  largely  the  six  weeks’  tourist.  Their 
work  is  the  result  of  years  of  study,  supplemented  and 
confirmed  by  observations  on  the  ground. 

Modern  Japan  ’ is  a treatise  neither  Japanophobe 
nor  Japanophile.  It  sees  much  to  criticize  and  much  to 
jiraise.  It  views  oriental  problems  and  oriental  concepts 
of  life  with  the  sympathy  that  is  indispensable  to  a just 
understanding.  In  a foreword,  the  authors  ask,  very 
reasonably:  Is  it  not  time  that  westerners  began  to 

exhibit  a juster  and  more  discriminating  appreciation  of 
things  Japanese?  Is  it  not  time  that  we  realized  that 
while  the  Japanese  may  still  have  much  to  learn  from 
us,  that  they  may  possibly  be  able  to  teach  us  something; 
and  that  we  also  should  aim  at  the  adoption  of  the  best 
and  the  elimination  of  the  worst  in  both  occidental  and 
oriental  civilizations?  The  first  prerequisite  for  such  a 
purpose  would  be  fuller  knowledge  and  a mutual  under- 
standing in  order  that  we  may  know  what  to  accept  and 
what  to  reject.  It  is  just  this  sort  of  information  that 
the  Hersheys  have  compiled  in  their  volume,  which  treats, 
among  other  things,  of  Japanese  family  life,  the  progress 
of  the  Japanese  woman,  the  educational  system,  the  re- 
ligions, industrial  development,  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions, poverty  and  the  social  evils,  charities,  govern- 
ment, domestic  politics  and  international  relationships. 

Carroll  K.  Michener. 

“MMer"„J?,Pan'”  by  Amos  S-  and  Susanne  W.  Hershey;  Bobbs- 
Meirill  Company,  Indianapolis;  $1.50  net. 

* * 

Dramatic  Technique 

Professor  Baker’s  “Dramatic  Technique”  is  a book  of 
the  same  nature  and  scope  as  Freytag’s  “Technique  of 
the  Drama  and  Lessing’s  “Hamburg  Dramaturgy.”  It 
is  a study  of  the  historical  foundations  of  the  drama  as 
an  art.  We  have  outgrown  Freytag;  the  field  <jf  the 


knowledge  of  dramaturgy  has  been  broadened.  The  book, 
therefore,  is  timely  and  important. 

The  author  approaches  his  subject  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a teacher  of  play-writing.  A more  general 
approach  would  be  preferable,  hut  this  one  is  practical, 
helps  to  unify  the  book  and  to  carry  forward  the  interest. 
Professor  Baker  is  impressed  with  the  enormous  difficul- 
ties that  confront  playwrights,  growing  greater  with  the 
\ ariety  and  complexity  of  life  and  the  accumulation  of 
dramatic  masterpieces.  He  deprecates  the  use  of  his 
book  as  a manual  for  college  classes,  and  thinks  that  only 
graduate  students  should  be  admitted  to  courses  in  play- 
writing, but  his  opinion  will  not  deter  the  high  schools. 

The  physical  limits  of  drama,  as  to  time  and  place 
and  indirectness  of  address,  are  never  lost  sight  of;  nor 
is  the  paramount  necessity  of  clearness  and  condensation. 
The  dramatist  has  no  time  to  waste.  Psychological  limits 
are  no  less  insisted  upon.  Action,  we  are  told,  is  the  first 
consideration,  then  characterization,  then  dialogue;  hut 
action,  though  it  is  the  means  of  holding  attention,  must 
always  reveal  character;  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  action 
but  emotion  that  is  central  to  drama.  A play  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  emotions.  Action  must 
also  be  taken  to  include  significant  inactivity  and  may 
be  mental  as  well  as  physical.  The  dramatist’s  object 
is  to  move,  through  their  emotions,  an  average  audience 
assembled  in  a theatre  to  a response  of  the  kind  and 
degree  lie  desires.  Novelty,  which  is  his  means,  arises 
primarily  from  knowing  and  feeling  his  characters;  for, 
as  Galsworthy  puts  it,  “Character  is  plot.” 

I he  chapter  on  Dialogue  warns  against  the  general 
speech  and  the  “author’s  voice,”  stresses  the  value  to  the 
dramatist  of  the  player’s  gesture,  action  and  facial  ex- 
pression, and  the  economy  of  pantomime  as  a substitute 
for  talk. 

The  author’s  chapter  on  the  scenario  is  a contribution 
to  dramaturgy.  Proper  illustration,  discrimination  and 
arrangement  are  the  core  of  drama.  A proper  scenario 
enables  a dramatist  to  select  and  hold  situation,  for  it 
betrays  the  relation  between  story  and  plot,  and  makes 
it  possible  to  combine  scenes  and  incidents,  to  omit  the 
unnecessary,  to  observe  proportion  and  emphasis,  and 
see  the  end  from  the  beginning.  Hardin  Craig. 

“Dramatic  Technique,”  by  George  Pierce  Baker;  Houghton-Mifflin 

Company,  Boston;  $3.75  net. 

* * 

The  Rising  of  the  Tide 

It  gives  one  .a  mild  shock  to  find  that  Ida  Tarbell 
has  written  a novel.  The  mind  goes  back  to  her  history 

of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  her  life  of  Lincoln - 

intensely  serious,  vigorous  narratives  remote  from  the 
realm  of  the  imagination.  Will  Booth  Tarkington  be 
writing  a social  or  economic  study  next? 

On  reading  the  novel,  however,  it  is  apparent  that 
Miss  Tarbell  has  not.strayed  so  far  afield  from  her  usual 
literary  haunts  as  it  would  seem,  superficially.  “The 
Rising  of  the  Tide”  is  an  intensely  earnest  story  with  no 
less  a theme  than  the  development  of  American  thought, 
feeling  and  conscience  from  the  catastrophies  of  1911 
to  the  full  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  war 
in  1918.  The  author  shows  the  same  talent  for  clear 
narrative,  illuminating  incident  and  analysis  of  motive 
which  has  distinguished  her  historical  writings. 

Just  because  it  is  not  formal  history,  her  story  paints 
more  graphically  and  so  more  effectively,  for  the  ordinary 
reader,  the  various  phases  of  opinion,  the  influences  at 
work  and  the  awakening  of  the  popular  conscience, 
during  the  early  period  of  the  war  when  the  American 
attitude  was  so  incomprehensible  to  Englishmen  and 
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Frenchmen;  so  difficult  even  for  many 
Americans  to  understand.  Following  the 
successive  phases  of  event  and  thought  so 
well  delineated  in  Miss  Tarbell’s  story, 
one  who  has  lived  through  them  is  given 
a retrospect  which  is  not  only  absorbing 
but  enlightening.  The  perspective  makes 
clear  mucli  that  was  only  half  realized  or 
dimly  seen  before.  C.  B.  Newton. 

"The  Rising  of  the  Tide,”  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell; 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  $1.50 

net. 

• • 

SOCIAL  PROGRAMMES  OF  THE  DAY 

Norman  Angell’s  latest  book  does  not 
attempt  prophecy,  nor  is  it  “a  defense  or 
justification  of  the  social  programmes  it 
discusses.”  To  use  his  own  words,  “it  is 
an  attempt  to  explain  the  outstanding 
moral  forces  which  have  brought  these 
programmes  into  being  and  with  which 
the  world  will  have  to  reckon  in  facing 
its  problems  of  reconstruction.” 

Being  human,  Mr.  Angell  does  not 
escape  some  bias;  one  who  is  familiar 
with  his  books  and  with  his  experience 
during  the  war  may  easily  discern  some 
very  natural  overemphasis  on  certain  lines 
of  thought;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  keeps 
his  promise  to  explain  rather  than  to 
advocate,  and  however  the  reader  may 
mistrust  the  author’s  philosophy  or  creed, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  gives  a very 
clear  and  forceful  exposition,  not  of  a 
theory  but  of  a condition. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  “Concern  of  America”  in  the  Euro- 
pean situation.  Then  follows  an  illumi- 
nating analysis  of  the  British  Labor  par- 
ty’s programme,  and  the  reasons  for  it. 
Finally  there  is  a section  on  “The  Dan- 
gers,” which  deals  with  such  matters  as 
“the  Northcliffe  press,”  forcible  suppres- 
sion of  opinion  and  the  value  of  “the 
opposition.”  Appendices  contain  the  full 
text  of  the  “Report  on  Reconstruction” 
drawn  up  by  a subcommittee  of  the  La- 
bor party,  and  that  of  the  “Lansbury- 
Herald  Proposal.” 

Whether  it  be  due  to  our  long  habit 
of  aloofness  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
or  to  our  inherited  sense  of  security ; or 
whether  it  be  the  result  of  provincialism, 
or  of  lack  of  education  (on  politico- 
economic  lines)  or  of  prosperity, — what- 
ever the  cause,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as 
Mr.  Angell  says,  “that  the  discussion  of 
political  and  social  principles  in  the 
United  States  is  not  of  general  interest 
to  the  population.”  He  might  have  gone 
further  and  have  pointed  out  that  such 
discussion  is  looked  upon  with  distate  if 
not  with  suspicion  by  many  otherwise  in- 
telligent and  well-educated  Americans.  It 
is  this  too  frequent  combination  of  the  os- 
trich-with-head-in-the-sand  attitude  odd- 
ly blended  With  the  chip-on-the-shoulder 
spirit  which  this  book  attacks. 

“The  British  Revolution  and  the  American 

Democracy,”  by  Norman  Angell;  B.  W. 

Huebsch,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

* * 

JOHN  SPARGO  ON  BOLSHEVISM 

Mr.  Spargo  is  not  a defender  of  the 
followers  of  Trotzky  and  Lenine.  He 
is  hostile  both  to  the  aims  and  methods 
of  the  Russian  Bolshevists.  His  flat  con- 
clusion is  that  the  Russians,  under  the 
rule  of  the  Bolshevists,  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  a tyranny  only  less  cruel  than 
that  of  the  Tsar. 

What  distinguishes  Mr.  Spargo’s  con- 
clusions from  the  assertions  of  those  who 
have  filled  the  public’s  ears  with  a clam- 
or of  hatred  is  that  they  are  based  upon 
evidence  and  an  attempt  to  sift  evidence 
fairly.  He  has  gathered  in  his  book  some 


material  with  which  Americans  are  not 
familiar,  his  sojourn  in  Europe  during 
1918  having  enabled  him  to  gain  informa- 
tion inaccessible  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

The  volume  opens  with  a rapid  survey 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia 
from  1848  up  to  1905,  presenting  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  abortive  revolu- 
tion of  1905,  and  the  perverse  faithless- 
ness with  which  Tsar  Nicholas  and  his 
corrupt  and  reactionary  ministers  killed 
the  hopes  aroused  by  the  calling  of  the 
Russian  Duma.  Then  follows  a con- 
densed but  equally  good  review  of  this 
period  of  reaction  up  to  March  15,  1917, 
the  momentous  day  when  Tsarism  ceased 
in  Russia. 

In  the  two  final  chapters  Mr.  Spargo 
follows  what  he  called  “The  Bolshevik 
War  Against  Democracy,”  and  presents 
a detailed  analysis  of  the  Bolshevist  the- 
ory and  the  way  in  which  Lenine  has  set 
it  in  practice. 

"Bolshevism:  The  Enemy  of  Political  and 

Industrial  Democracy,”  by  John  Spargo; 

Harper  & Brothers,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

* * 

A PILGRIM  IN  PALESTINE 

Dr.  John  Finley,  American  Red  Cross 
commissioner  to  Palestine,  has  written  a 
book  of  vivid  sketches  centering  round  his 
travels  in  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  the 
first  American  to  make  the  journey  from 
Beersheba  to  Dan  after  that  region  had 
been  recovered  by  the  British  armies. 
There  is  a chapter  concerning  General 
Allenby,  with  whom  he  attained  a close 
friendship,  and  verse  composed  by  the 
author  in  the  midst  of  his  travels. 

“A  Pilgrim  in  Palestine,”  by  John  Finley; 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York;  $2  net. 

* * 

PSYCHIC  TELEGRAPHY 

“How  to  Speak  with  the  Dead,”  by  the 
somewhat  arfonymous  “Sciens,”  purports 
to  be  a scientific  statement  of  the  facts 
concerning  survival  of  the  dead  and  the 
means  of  communicating  with  them.  The 
writer,  who  incidentally  expresses  a be- 
lief in  transmigration,  asserts  that  his 
summary  of  things  psychic  is  “essential- 
ly scientific”;  and  that  he  “puts  into  plain 
language  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
impartial  students  of  physical  and  psy- 
chical facts  and  phenomena,  irrespective 
of  whether  such  conclusions  do  or  do  not 
fit  in  with  ecclesiastical  teaching,  popular 
notions,  or  ‘skeptical’  dogmatism.” 

“How  to  Speak  with  the  Dead,”  by  Sciens; 

E.  P.  Dutton  & Company,  New  York;  $1.50 

net. 

* * 

THE  ARROW  OF  GOLD 

Conrad’s  distinction  in  character  study 
is  largely  due  to  his  masculine  creations; 
he  is  a man’s  novelist,  and  writes  prin- 
cipally of  men;  but  in  his  new  story, 
“The  Arrow  of  Gold,”  he  has  constructed 
a feminine  masterpiece,  a personality  that 
contains  “something  of  all  the  women 
who  ever  lived.” 

The  tale  is  one  of  adventure,  of  course. 
It  is  set  among  the  scenes  and  times  of 
the  Carlist  contention  for  the  throne  of 
Spain.  Yet  rich  as  is  the  color  of  the 
setting,  glamourous  as  is  the  atmosphere 
of  the  narrative  that  eddies  through  the 
mistral-swept  streets  of  old  Marseilles, 
the  pervading  essence  is  a woman’s  elu- 
sive personality. 

Dona  Rita  begins  life  as  a goatherd, 
wild  and  untutored  in  the  ways  of  the 
world.  She  becomes  the  mistress  of  a 
rich  artist,  who  dies,  leaving  her  beauty 
and  her  great  wealth  to  the  mercies  of 


a predatory  world.  She  spurns  the  pre- 
tender to  a throne,  only  to  devote  her 
life  and  energies  to  promoting  his  dynas- 
tic designs.  Toward  this  end  she  trans- 
lates the  passionate  devotions  of  all  those 
who  are  touched  by  her  beauty  or  in- 
spired with  covetousness  for  her  for- 
tune. Among  them  is  the  juvenile  hero 
who  temporarily  upsets  her  nunlike  re- 
nunciation of  the  world  of  men. 

But  it  is  fatuous  to  attempt  any  ade- 
quate retelling  of  the  tale.  The  plot  is 
one  of  subtleties  rather  than  of  events. 
The  whole  fabric  is  a gossamer  of  sug- 
gestion, elusiveness,  and  unfathomable 
intimations.  It  is  surcharged  with  Con- 
radian  mysteries. 

There  are,  also,  the  characteristic  Con- 
radian  accents  of  style.  Repetition  of 
salient  words  and  keynote  phrases 
abounds.  There  is  much  that  is  “fatal” 
in  this  story,  as  in  all  the  Conrad  novels. 
Captain  Blunt  was  fatal,  so  was  Dona 
Rita;  and  in  the  end  there  is  fatality 
that  stops  just  short  of  tragedy. 

Dona  Rita  is  a product  of  keen  intui- 
tion, but  she  remains  indefinite,  elusive, 
to  the  end;  perhaps  this  very  mistiness 
chiefly  attests  Conrad’s  most  subtle  suc- 
cess in  his  portrait  of  femininity. 

"The  Arrow  of  Gold,”  by  Joseph  Conrad; 

Doubleday,  Page  & Company,  New  York; 

$1.50  net. 


Books  Received 

"Rousseau  and  Romanticism,”  by  Irving 
Babbitt;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston; 
$3.50  net. 

"The  King’s  Widow,”  by  Mrs.  Baillie 
Reynolds;  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York;  $1.50  net. 

“Military  Servitude  and  Grandeur,"  by 
Alfred  de  Vigny;  translated  by  Frances  Wil- 
son Huard;  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York;  $1.50  net. 

"The  Mountainy  Singer,”  by  Seosamh  Mac- 
Cathmhaoil ; The  Four  Seas  Company,  Bos- 
ton; $1.50  net. 

“War  and  Love,”  by  Richard  Aldington; 
The  Four  Seas  Company,  Boston;  $1.25  net. 

"Democracy,”  by  Shaw  Desmond;  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York;  $1.60  net. 

"Miss  Findal,”  by  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford; 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York;  $1.50  net. 

"Winesburg,  Ohio;  Tales  of  Ohio  Small 
Town  Life,”  by  Sherwood  Anderson;  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  New  York  City;  $1.50  net. 

“Hylethen  and  Other  Poems,”  by  Isaac 
Flagg;  The  Stratford  Company,  Boston; 
$1.50  net. 

"The  Fledgling,”  by  Charles  Bernard 
Nordhoff;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton; $1.25  net. 

“Our  House,”  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby;  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  $1.60  net. 

"Small  Craft,”  by  C.  Fox  Smith;  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York;  $1.25  net. 

"Sailor  Town,”  by  C.  Fox  Smith;  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York;  $1.25  net. 

"The  Life  of  the  Party,”  by  Irvin  S.  Cobb; 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York;  60 
cents  net. 

"The  Born  Fool,”  by  John  Walter  Byrd; 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York;  $1.50 
net. 

"The  Way  of  Wonder,”  by  May  Doney; 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York;  $1.25 
net. 

“In  Secret,”  by  Robert  W.  Chambers; 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York;  $1.50 
net. 

"Japan  and  World  Peace,”  by  K.  K.  Kawa- 
kami;  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York; 
$1.50  net. 

"All  the  Brothers  Were  Valiant,”  by  Ben 
Ames  Williams;  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  Y'ork;  $1.50  net. 

"The  Iron  Hunter,"  by  Chase  S.  Osborn; 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  $2  net. 

“Theodore  Roosevelt,"  by  Russell  J.  Wil- 
bur; Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston; 
$1.65  net. 

"The  Grizzly,”  by  Enos  A.  Mills;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston;  $2  net. 

"The  Dardanelles  Campaign,"  by  H.  W. 
Nevinson ; Henry  Holt  & Company,  New 
Y’ork;  $5  net. 

"The  Boy  Scouts  Book  of  Stories.”  con- 
taining selections  from  story  tellers  of  Amer- 
ica and  England;  edited  by  F.  K.  Mathiews; 

D.  Appleton  & Company.  New  York;  $2  net. 
"New  Schools  for  Old,”  by  Evelyn  Dewey: 

E.  P.  Dutton  & Company,  New  York;  $2  net. 
"Truth,"  by  Sir  Charles  Walston  (Wald- 

stein) ; Cambridge  University  Press. 
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On  display  in  our 
Book  windows,  5th  St. 
at  Marquette, 
June  20th -25th 


Private  Library 

of  the  late 

H.  M.  Dadirrian 

of  New  York  City 

On  Sale  Friday,  June  27th 

BOOK  SECTION 

POWERS 

MINNEAPOLIS 
BOOKBINDERS  BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK  IMPORTERS  BOOKHUNTERS 


Le  Livre  Contemporain 

A magazine  devoted  Sent  free  on 

to  french  Literature  application. 

SCHOENHOF  BOOK  CO. 

French  Bookshop 

128  Tremont  St.  Boston.  Mass. 


C U N A R D 
ANCHOR 

ANCHOR-DONALDSON 


Passenger  and  Freight  Services 

NEW  YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL 

Koyal  George..  June  24  Carmania July  12 

Orduna June  28  Royal  George.. July  26 

Caronia July  5 Orduna Aug  2 

NEW  YORK  TO  SOUTHAMPTON 

Aquitania June  28  Aquitania July  28 

Mauretania. ..  .July  8 Mauretania...  .Aug  5 
Aquitania Aug.  23 

BOSTON  TO  GLASGOW 

Massilia July  12 

MONTREAL  TO  GLASGOW 

Cassandra June  28  Saturnia July  6 

3rd  St.  and  2nd  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 


An  Electric  Bell  for  Opportunity 

Don’t  make  Opportunity  knock. 
Have  a loud  ringing  electric  bell 
ready  to  warn  of  her  slightest 
touch  at  your  front  door. 

In  the  shape  of  savings — War  Sav- 
ings Stamps— money  in  Bank. 
Ready  to  take  you  whither  she 
beckons. 

Debts  deafen  one’s  ears  to  Oppor- 
tunity ready  cash  is  her  favorite 
telephone. 

Begin  to  save— today— for  the 
Sunny  Opportunity  she  offers 
every  one — once. 


THe  Bellman 

on  THE 

Bourse 


Wall  Street  has  come  to  entertain  a 
wholesome  respect  for  the  Federal  Re- 
ceive Board,  this  body  wields  a greater 
influence  in  money  market  affairs  than 
almost  any  other  government  commis- 
sion. The  board’s  action  in  asking  each 
ot  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  for  specific 
information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  mem- 
ber-bank borrowings  on  government  col- 
lateral, other  than  for  the  purchase  of 
government  bonds  or  for  commercial 
purposes,  led  to  the  fear  in  some  quar- 
ters that  efforts  would  be  made  to  re- 
strict offerings  of  money  to  support  stock 
exchange  speculation. 

This  move  followed  similar  expressions 
by  Paul  M.  Warburg,  a former  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  interests  to  have  the  banks  sup- 
port undue  speculation  in  securities. 

CALLING  LOANS 

Some  loans  were  called  by  lending  in- 
stitutions after  this  announcement  came 
out.  The  stock  market  was  unsettled  by 
it,  however,  and  general  liquidation  re~ 
suited.  It  is  believed  that  the  board  will 
not  adopt  drastic  measures  unless  its 
warning  is  ignored  and  the  speculative 
account  becomes  further  extended. 

One  of  the  difficulties  has  to  do  with  the 
quick  offerings  of  money  by  out-of-town 
banks  as  soon  as  call  loan  rates  advance 
much  above  the  six  per  cent  level.  A few 
da3's  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  call  money 
would  bring  large  offerings  of  interior 
money  to  the  Wall  Street  loan  market. 

FINANCING  PROSPERITY 

A largo  contingent  of  the  American 
people  seem  bent  upon  stock  market 
speculation,  they  are  sending  immense 
orders  into  Wall  Street  and  the  private 
wire  systems  are  again  doing  a rushing 
business. 

During  the  war  period  the  government 
would  not  permit  the  telegraph  com- 
panies to  lease  private  wires  and  many 
brokerage  houses  were  unable  to  com- 
municate in  the  old  way  with  their  out- 
of-town  customers.  With  the  abandon- 
ment of  war  restrictions,  however,  the 
telegraph  companies  have  been  permitted 
to  resume  the  leasing  of  wires,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  the  wire  houses  are 
profiting  enormously  from  the  business 
turned  in  by  correspondents  in  other 
cities. 

Under  the  old  order  of  things  it  cost 
some  of  the  wire  houses  from  ten  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a year  for  the  rental  of 
the  leased  wires.  This  system  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  a few  months  more 
of  the  sort  of  markets  that  the  financial 
community  has  had  during  the  past  five 
months  will  make  it  possible  for  the  bro- 
kerage houses  to  build  up  a highly  lucra- 
tive out-of-town  clientele. 

INDUSTRIAL  SLIARES 

Some  of  the  industrial  shares  have  ris- 
en to  new  high  records  recently.  This 
movement  has  been  based  on  the  indica- 
tions of  largely  increased  earning  power, 
together  with  the  expectation  that  the 
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NEW-ENGEAND 

FURNITURE 

fit  CARPET- CO. 

*- 

COMPLETE-FURNISHERS-  OF 
HOMES- OFFICES  HOTELS 
CLUBS  CHURCHES  -THEATRES 
AND  -PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 


The  Value  of  Pure 
Drinking  Water 

cannot  properly  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents.  It  not  only  is  of  service  when  one  is 
thirsty,  but  it  invites  and  induces  one  to 
drink  more,  thereby  promoting  health. 

The  Glenwood -Inglewood  Company  is  pecul- 
iarly equipped  to  serve  every  demand. 

rfwwo®! 


Spring  Water 

has  stood  the  test  for  over  30  years. 

THE  GLENWOOD- INGLEWOOD 
COMPANY 

Both  Phones.  913  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis 


$25  TO  $75  A WEEK  | 

is  earned  by  commercial  illustrators  with  a 
thorough,  practical  training.  Big  future 
uncrowded  field,  dignified  profession.  ’ 
Learn  to  draw  during  your  spare 
time  by  our  home  study  method. 

i Easy  to  learn 
and  apply. 
Send  today 
for  free  book 
Your  Future 
and  folio  of 
commercial  . 
illustrations 
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properties  would  profit  enormously  from 
the  handsome  foreign  business  that  they 
are  expected  to  do  as  soon  as  adequate 
shipping  facilities  have  been  provided. 

There  has  been  continuous  absorption 
of  many  of  the  seasoned  industrial  shares 
by  hard-headed  investors,  who  believe  that 
the  outlook  for  these  properties  operated 
under  private  initiative  will  be  much  bet- 
ter than  the  outlook  for  the  railroads  in 
view  of  the  large  deficits  that  they  are 
piling  up. 

LIMITING  SPECULATION 

Wall  Street  has  in  some  respects  the 
most  interesting  stock  market  that  it  has 
ever  known.  Sustained  activity  has  bro- 
ken all  records,  and  it  looks  as  if  the 
movement  would  continue  for  some  time. 
This  does  not  mean  that  excitement  will 
be  at  fever  heat,  or  that  one-million  share 
markets  will  have  no  end;  but  it  means 
that  the  present  speculative  movement  in 
its  breadth  and  activity  may  be  expected 
to  continue  so  long  as  the  American  peo- 
ple view  the  outlook  as  optimistically  as 
they  now  do. 

The  situation  has  been  full  of  interest- 
ing episodes,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  specu- 
lative movement  of  1919  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  broadest  and  best  maintained 
that  the  financial  community  has  ever 
seen. 

The  industrial  shares  largely  have  tak- 
en the  place  of  the  railroad  stocks  as 
vehicles  of  excited  speculation.  The  trad- 
ing public  has  come  to  look  upon  United 
States  Steel  Common  in  much  the  same 
way  as  it  looked  upon  Reading  in  the 
period  when  the  railroads  had  all  atten- 
tion and  the  industrial  shares  relatively 
little. 


EXTENDING  FOREIGN  CREDITS 

The  proposal  before  the  Supreme  Eco- 
nomic Council  at  Paris  to  provide  a cen- 
tralized organization  for  controlling  in- 
ternational economic  and  trade  affairs 
during  the  after-war  period,  directed  at- 
tention to  the  efforts  under  way  to  pro- 
vide adequate  relief  for  the  foreign  na- 
tions that  have  been  prohibited  from  do- 
ing business  with  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  the  demoralized  state  of  the 
foreign  exchange  market.  The  quotation 
for  dollar  credits  is  so  high  abroad  as  to 
make  it  very  difficult  for  foreign  cus- 
tomers of  American  firms  to  pay  their 
bills  in  New  York. 

American  interests  are  averse  to  the 
suggestion  that  this  attempted  interna- 
tional co-operation  shall  be  based  upon 
a scheme  of  government  support.  Ameri- 
can bankers  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  business  energy  to  be  divorced 
from  government  control,  so  as  to  put 
private  initiative  in  the  ascendant  once 
more. 

It  looks,  now,  as  if  the  Paris  delegates 
would  arrange  some  international  alliance 
making  it  possible  for  the  nations  most 
interested  to  give  the  necessary  assist- 
ance to  the  foreign  customers  of  Ameri- 
can firms.  This  movement  is  of  great 
importance  and  will  be  made  effective  in 
some  form  or  other. 

The  twenty-five-million-dollar  Swedish 
loan  was  made  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  proceeds  should  be  expended  in  the 
United  States.  Every  such  loan  means, 
of  course,  just  so  much  additional  sup- 
port for  the  foreign  commerce  of  this 
country. 

RELIEVING  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

It  is  felt  that  a billion  dollars  will  be 
required  to  launch  the  effort  to  extend 
adequate  relief  to  European  and  neutral 
countries.  The  syndicate  now  in  process 


of  formation  will  be  the  most  powerful 
ever  organized  for  work  of  this  kind,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  exercise 
a broad  influence  upon  the  international 
exchange  markets. 

Immense  shipments  of  raw  material 
must  be  made  in  order  to  set  in  motion 
the  wheels  of  commerce.  If  this  is  not 
done  along  broad  lines,  there  will  be  in- 
creased suffering  in  the  area  which  was 
subjected  to  military  disturbance.  It  is 
evident  that  various  credit  expedients 
must  be  resorted  to  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  relief.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  weaker  nations  will  have  a hard 
time  of  it,  since  their  foreign  trade  has 
been  virtually  ruined  and  they  are  with- 
out the  means  of  restoring  it. 

Europe  is  suffering  from  a breakdown 
of  its  transportation  facilities.  Many  of 
the  railroads  have  scarcely  any  locomo- 
tives, and  equipment  of  all  kinds  is  in 
a poor  physical  condition.  The  Ameri- 
can roads  are  also  badly  in  want  of  new 
equipment,  but  the  need  here  is  insig- 
nificant as  compared  with  the  terrific 
emergency  abroad. 

GENERAL  INDUSTRY 

Many  industries  are  picking  up,  and 
there  is  a better  demand  for  steel  and 
other  basic  commodities.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  inquiry  will  broad- 
en and  that  there  will  be  increased  con- 
sumption from  now  on.  Release  of  the 
three-hundred-thousand-ton  order  from 
one  motor  car  producer  has  had  a good 
effect. 

The  manufacturers  have  the  market 
well  in  hand,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
prices  can  be  reduced  materially  in  the 
near  future.  The  producing  companies 
are  exposed  to  large  operating  expenses, 
owing  to  the  greatly  increased  labor  costs 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  skilled 
workers  to  get  out  the  material  that  is 
needed. 

It  looks  now  as  if  the  copper  industry 
was  in  for  a good  revival.  Some  of  the 
copper  stocks  have  been  well  taken  on 
the  advances,  showing  strong  underlying 
power. 

THE  RAILROADS 

Next  to  the  problem  of  providing  ade- 
quate foreign  credits,  the  most  impor- 
tant question  before  the  financial  com- 
munity today  concerns  the  railroads,  and 
the  best  way  out  of  the  government-con- 
trolled situation.  It  is  believed  that  ade- 
quate legislation  will  be  provided,  and 
that  the  roads  will  be  placed  upon  a safe 
basis  before  many  months  have  elapsed. 
If  the  problem  can  be  satisfactorily 
solved,  the  whole  financial  and  trade  situ- 
ation will  be  materially  helped. 

AMERICAN  BANKS  ABROAD 

About  seventy  American  banks  have 
established  branches  or  agencies  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  indications  are 
that  there  will  be  further  expansion 
along  these  lines.  The  situation  is  full 
of  interesting  possibilities,  and  there  are 
many  reasons  why  the  foreign  connec- 
tions of  American  banks  and  banking 
houses  should  be  multiplied  during  the 
next  few  months.  One  way  to  do  this 
will  be  through  developing  the  accept- 
ance business  along  broad  lines. 

There  are  outstanding,  at  the  moment, 
about  half  a billion  dollars’  worth  of  for- 
eign acceptances  issued  by  American 
banks.  Mr.  Warburg  believes  that  this 
account  will  be  doubled  before  very  long. 
An  acceptance  credit  of  this  kind  repre- 
sents the  best  form  of  investment  for 
bank  funds. 

The  belief  prevails  that  this  movement 


will  go  further,  and  that  there  will  be 
marked  increase  in  the  use  of  domestic 
acceptances  during  the  next  year  or  two. 
In  various  ways  the  American  business 
man,  as  well  as  the  American  banker,  is 
being  forced  to  adopt  the  international 
point  of  view.  He  can  no  longer  con- 
duct his  business  with  reference  to  his 
home  market  alone.  He  has  to  arrange 
his  affairs  along  wide  lines,  so  as  to 
reach  out  for  a class  of  business  that  he 
never  sought  in  the  days  before  the  war. 

New  York.  William  Justus  Boies. 


The  House 
Behind  the 
Bond 


It  is  important  when  pur- 
chasing bonds  for  investment, 
that  the  House  Behind  the 
Bond  has  a reputation  for 
stability  and  financial 
strength,  and  that  its  offer- 
ings can  be  depended  on  as 
safe  and  secure. 

The  House  of  GOLD- 
STABECK  has,  for  more  than 
a quarter  century,  been  han- 
dling only  the_  choicest  farm 
land  bonds,  h*igh-grade  mu- 
nicipal and  corporation  bonds, 
and  farm  mortgages. 

For  investors  desiring  the 
highest  grade  and  most  con- 
servative investments  on  the 
market,  it  would  be  well  to 
get  in  touch  with  this  well- 
known  Middle  West  house  of 
National  Reputation. 

No  obligation  is  involved  in 
receiving  offerings  or  an  ex- 
planation why  G O L D- 
STABECK  service  is  differ- 
ent. 

Ask  for  Special  Farm  Land 
Bond  Circular  W18. 
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TABECKVlO 


E INVESTMENT  BANKERS 

Minneapolis  • • • Minnesota 


FIRST  LOAN  AND 
SECURITIES  CO. 

Security  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS 


CL  A house  that  includes  Service  and 
Protection  to  its  clients  with  purchases 
of  farm  and  ranch  loans. 

CL  Carefully  selected  Corporation  and  Indus- 
trial first  mortgage  bonds  and  municipals 
for  discriminating  people. 


H.  R.  Lyon,  President  Short  Term 

F.  M.  Brown,  Vice-Pres.  Paper  for 

Rudolph  Hoel,  Sec’y.  Banks. 


Burglary — Robbery  — Holdup 

INSURANCE 

Phelps-Eastman  Company 

McKnight  Building,  Minneapolis 
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MERCHANTS  OF 
FINE  CLOTHES 
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FUR  RENOVATIONS 

Out- of- Season  Prices 

CL  There  is  indication  of  a great  shortage  of 
fur  labor  and  materials.  In  fact  it  is  doubtful  if 
fur  renovations  can  be  accepted  in  the  autumn. 

So  to  prevent  disappointment,  we  suggest  that  fur 
alterations  and  renovations  be  attended  to  immediately. 
Prices  are  now  considerably  lower  than  they  will  be 
in  a month  or  two  and  selection  can  be  made  from 
charming  new  models. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  CLOTHING  HOUSE 


Established  1882 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Hennepin  at  6th 


Pttbb 

NEW  YORK 

Budd  Building,  572  Fifth  Avenue 

Men’s  Furnishings 


BRANCH: 

Singer  Building,  149  Broadway 


lM(]DRE*SCRMPf°i 


Compressed 

Air 

Laundered 


Rugs  Cleaned 

Good  service  or  by  other 

Prompt  delivery  systems 

Brown’s  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

405  South  11th  St.,  Minneapolis 

Main  346  Auto  38  046 


Common-Sense 

Attractive 

Forceful 


Printing 


Properly  Executed 
Commercially  Priced 


Hahn  &Harmon  Co.,  Printers 

Main  3366  . 

Auto  37  284  410-414  Fifth  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis 


Furniture 

THE  WEDDING  GIFT  of 
Charm  and  Permanence. 

Suggestions : 

Tea  Carts. 

Drop-Leaf  and  Tilt- 
Top  Tea  Tables. 

Nests  of  Tables. 

Spinet  Desks. 

Sewing  Stands. 
Ferneries. 

Floor  and  Table 
Lamps. 

Bridge  Lamps. 

Mahogany  and 
Walnut  Living- 
Room  Tables. 


808-10-12  NICOLLET  AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Tailor-Made 
Clothes  for  Men 

OUR  New  Department  for 
Mens  Tailoring  is  now  in 
full  swing,  and  we  can  take  care 
of  both  men  and  women  who 
desire  the  best  in  tailor-made 
clothes. 

Our  Invisible  Trouser  Sup- 
port (patent  applied  for)  is  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements 
in  tailoring  now  on  the  market. 
We  will  equip  for  the  next  two 
months,  without  extra  charge, 
all  our  trousers  with  this  splen- 
did device. 

R.  C.  Nielsen  & Sons 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Tailors 

1036  Nicollet  MINNEAPOLIS 


ANYTHING  YOU  WANT  SPECIAL  IN 

ENVELOPES 

as  well  as  in  regular  sizes  and  styles  call  on 

SECURITY  ENVELOPE  CO. 

29th  St.,  from  4th  to  5th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 
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THE  LUCIDITY  OF  SENATOR  PENROSE 

There  need  be  no  alarm  about  the 
League  of  Nations  covenant  failing  to 
pass  the  Senate.  That  careful  constructor 
of  sentences,  Mr.  Penrose,  has  made  the 
future  as  plain  as  day.  He  says  that  the 
Republicans  will  not  permit  President 
Wilson  to  make  a political  issue  of  the 
league,  and  he  goes  on  to  talk  as  if  the 
league  were  the  one  thing  for  which  the 
Republicans  long  bad  sought  and  wept 
because  they  found  it  not — as  if,  indeed, 
it  were  their  personal  possession.  The 
only  trouble  with  the  league,  in  his  mind, 
is  that  it  is  not  leagueish  enough.  He 
would  strengthen  it,  fill  in  all  the  vague 
or  blank  spaces.  “The  position  of  many 
Republicans  is  in  favor  of  amending  the 
League  of  Nations  to  make  it  harder  to 
start  wars  in  the  future,  and,  secondly, 
to  protect  American  interests.” 

That  is  to  say,  amendments  will  be  in- 
troduced and  debated.  “Many  Demo- 
crats hold  the  same  view.”  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Senator  Penrose  is  care- 
ful with  words,  and  you  must  study  him 
when  he  says  anything.  “The  Republicans 
may  fail  to  get  through  the  amendments 
which  they  believe  are  proper,  but” — and 
so  on.  The  Republicans  are  in  a major- 
ity, and  “many  Democrats”  agree  with 
them,  yet  they  “may  fail  to  get  through” 
these  amendments.  “If  the  Senators  who 
hold  such  views  fail  they  will  at  least 
have  placed  themselves  on  record.” 

This  is  as  plain,  frank,  and  encourag- 
ing a statement  as  could  be  desired.  So 
far  as  Senator  Penrose  speaks  for  the 
Republican  majority,  it  will  offer  amend- 
ments which  will  make  the  party’s  posi- 
tion plain  on  the  record.  It  expects 
these  amendments  to  fail.  The  Republi- 
cans will  then  vote  for  the  covenant  and 
make  their  political  issue,  as  they  have 
a right  to  do,  on  the  differences  of  policy 
between  themselves  and  the  Democrats 
regarding  the  rejected  amendments.  Mr. 
Penrose  cannot  speak  for  all  Republi- 
cans, but  he  speaks  for  the  majority  of 
those  in  the  Senate  as  surely  as  Senator 
Lodge  could  do — Senator  Lodge,  who 
never  yet  has  uttered  a word  indicating 
that  he  will  vote  against  the  covenant. 
It  is  enough.  The  covenant  will  pass, 
whatever  Mr.  Borah  and  his  kind  may  do. 
Not  for  the  first  time,  we  may  pay  tribute 
to  the  wisdom  of  Senator  Penrose,  his 
clear  view  in  regard  to  public  questions, 
and  the  lucidity  of  his  utterance. 

— New  York  Times. 
* * 

A JAPANESE  POETESS  ON  DEMOCRACY 

The  pronouncements  of  President  Wil- 
son during  the  war  and  after  are  like 
pointers  showing  the  direction  in  which 
the  future  world  must  progress,  says  Mrs. 
Yosano,  the  well-known  poetess  and  essay- 
ist, in  the  Osaka  Mainiehi.  “Few  states- 
men, so  far  as  I know,  have  expressed 
nobler  sentiments  with  greater  weight 
than  the  proposer  of  a League  of  Na- 
tions,” proceeds  Mrs.  Yosano.  “I  cannot 
but  wonder  at  the  greatness  of  his  char- 
acter. 

“On  the  other  hand  it  discloses  the 


moral  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the 
human  race  that  such  personality  and 
character  as  that  of  President  Wilson  are 
found  not  sufficient  to  put  them  on  the 
right  lines.  Observation  convinces  me 
that  in  spite  of  the  general  diffusion  of 
education  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
has  not  yet  attained  that  level  of  culture 
at  which  one  can  grasp  the  spirit  em- 
bodied by  the  principles  set  down  by  Mr. 
Wilson  and  set  about  making  alterations 
in  the  existing  condition  of  things. 

“If  my  interpretation  of  democracy  as 
an  idea  which  aims  at  the  establishment 
of  equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  oppor- 
tunities in  education,  economics  and  the 
building  of  personal  character  is  not  mis- 
taken, I think  that  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple have  yet  to  learn  what  democracy 
really  means,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  many  long  years  must  elapse 
before  they  are  so  educated  as  to  feel  in 
themselves  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  American  President  in  his  proposals 
regarding  the  rearrangement  of  the 
world. 

“The  ideas  and  ideals  of  President 
Wilson  are  those  that  none  except  the 
men  of  his  character  are  expected  to 
harbor.  There  is  much  leeway  for  the 
masses  of  people  to  make  up  before  they 
can  claim  the  name  of  democrat.  That 
the  way  of  democracy  all  over  the  world 
will  never  be  smooth  may  be  gauged  by 
the  discussions  at  Paris.  An  interna- 
tional meeting  like  that  sitting  in  the 
French  capital  just  now  would  be  a prop- 
er place  for  unanimous  support  of  peace- 
ful doctrines,  yet  it  would  be  idle  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  even  there  the 
opposition  raised  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, or  more  particularly  to  the  scheme 
of  general  disarmament,  is  almost  insur- 
mountable. 

“Even  in  the  United  States  there  exists 
a strong  party  of  militarists  whose  sole 
desire  is  to  see  the  world  return  to  the  old 
order.  The  fact  of  a strong  movement 
for  an  expansion  of  the  navy  existing  in 
the  United  States  is  indicative  of  how 
difficult  is  the  problem  of  democratizing 
the  world  and  making  good  the  wishes 
expressed  by  such  advanced  statesmen  as 
President  Wilson.  — Japan  Advertiser. 

* * 

THE  RISK  OF  BEING  AMERICAN 

One  of  our  Finnish  citizens  having  this 
country’s  interest  at  heart  advises  against 
the  use  of  the  term,  “Americanization.” 
She  thinks  that  for  many  of  our  foreign- 
born  residents  the  word  carries  from  their 
old  home-lands  the  possibility  of  a some- 
what sinister  connotation.  It  is  all  too 
likely  to  remind  them,  for  instance,  of  the 
campaigns  of  “Russianization”  carried  on 
by  the  Tsar’s  government  to  force  Poles, 
Finns,  Letts  and  other  subject  peoples 
into  a Russian  mold  merely  for  the  sake 
of  easier  control  and  exploitation. 

In  the  face  of  what  the  United  States 
means  when  it  talks  of  Americanization, 
is  there  any  sound  justification  for  draw- 
ing a parallel  of  this  sort?  We  hardly 
think  so.  The  American  purpose  is  not 
to  reduce  or  restrict  the  opportunity  or 
individual  freedom  of  its  people  of  alien 
birth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  enlarge 
opportunity  for  them;  by  teaching  them 
English  and  familiarizing  them  with 
American  citizenship  and  traditions  to  let 
down  those  barriers  which  now  restrain 
them  from  making  the  most  of  their  life 
in  America. 

Of  course,  the  great  civic  object  ahead 
is  the  welding  of  all  elements  of  our 
population  into  an  honestly  homogeneous 
and  loyal  whole.  Here  in  America,  where 


no  alien  nationalities  exist  as  political  en- 
tities, and  never  have  existed  as  such,  how 
on  earth  can  it  be  assumed  that  this  ob- 
ject calls  for  crushing  them  out  of  exist- 
ence as  the  Tsar  sought  to  crush  them  in 
his  disjointed  domain  where  they  did 
exist  ? 

Obviously,  there  is  no  actual  parallel 
here.  If  “Americanization”  raises  the 
bogey  of  a parallel,  the  fact  is  regret- 
table, but  the  great  patriotic  drive  of  to- 
day cannot  be  renamed  on  this  account. 
America  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
brand  “American.”  It  knows  no  better 
epithet.  And  yet,  if  the  subject-matter 
of  our  appeal  to  the  foreign-born  cannot 
be  changed,  it  is  true  that  the  manner  of 
that  appeal  calls  for  eternal  vigilance. 
It  must  be  saved  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances  from  acquiring  an  air 
of  condescension. 

Washington  and  Lincoln  must  not  be 
presented  to  our  immigrants  as  the  first 
great  men  of  whom  they  are  likely  ever 
to  have  heard.  On  the  contrary,  the 
teachers  who  reach  out  to  our  foreign- 
born  citizens  should  make  the  largest  pos- 
sible effort  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  history,  the  customs,  the  distinguished 
men  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  nation- 
alities from  which  their  students  are  de- 
rived, and  should  endeavor  in  so  far  as 
possible  to  correlate  them  with  the  in- 
struction they  give  on  American  subjects. 
We  must  seek  to  Americanize,  but  we 
must  do  so  in  a way  which  we  are  sure 
is  American — liberal,  tolerant,  and  not 
condescending.  — Boston  Transcript. 


815  Nicollet  Avenue,  MINNEAPOLIS 

Fur  Storage 

Our  modern  vaults  where  the  tem- 
perature is  at  freezing  at  all  times 
are  the  proper  place  to  store  your 
furs.  They  are  safe  at  small  expense. 


Friend: — 

^ Some  of  your  friends 
would  be  glad  to  know 
about  “Right-Cut,” 

The  Real  Tobacco  Chew 
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CHIPPEWA  SPRINGS  CORP. 
Minneapolis  Office— 177  Colfax  Ave.  N. 
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THE  STATE  MUTY 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPA. 

of  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Has  been  successfully 
guarding  the  interests 
of  its  policyholders  for 
seventy-five  years. 


Subscription  Price:  ^.OO  Per  annum;  10  cents  a copy;  Foreign  Countries, 

21  shillings  per  annum. 

Advertising  Rates  • on  application  to  main  or  branch  offices.  Reading 
® * notices  not  accepted. 


Specimen  policy  with 
complete  explanation 
upon  request. 


Advertisements  of  patent  nostrums , bogus  remedies,  bucket-shops,  quacks, 
frauds  and  rogues  rigidly  excluded. 

The  Bellman  believes  those  advertising  in  its  columns  to  be  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy. No  others  will  be  knowingly  advertised  by  it. 
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ST.  LOUIS- — Peter  Derlien,  215  Merchants'  Exchange,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

KANSAS  CITY — R.  E.  Sterling,  231-232  Exchange  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
TOLEDO — Wm.  H.  Wiggin,  Jr.,  339-340  Ohio  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

SEATTLE — W.  C.  Tiffany,  813  Arctic  Building,  Seattle,  Washington. 
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LONDON- — International  News  Company,  5 Breams  Building,  Chancery  Lane. 

Daw’s  Steamship  Agency,  17  Green  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

PARIS — 37  Avenue  de  1’Opera.  Galignani’s  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

NEW  YORK — Brentano’s,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-seventh  Street.  Subscription  News 
Company,  47  Dey  Street. 

WASHINGTON — Brentano’s,  F and  Twelfth  Streets. 

BOSTON — Smith  & McCance,  2 Park  Street. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN — John  V.  Sheehan  & Co.,  178  Woodward  Avenue. 

TORONTO — Harold  A.  Wilson  Company,  Ltd.,  35  King  Street  West. 

MONTREAL — Chapman’s  Bookstore,  190  Peel  Street. 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA- — Miller’s  Book  Store,  Inc.,  39  Marietta  Street. 


Regular  sailings  between  NEW  YORK 
and  LIVERPOOL.  A splendid  fleet  of 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

S.  S.  "St.  Louis, " "St.  Paul.  **  "New  York, " 
"Philadelphia,"  "Finland"  and  "Kroon- 
land,”  all  flying  the 

AMERICAN  FLAG 

and  carrying  the  United  States  mails. 

Office:  121  South  3d  St.,  MINNEAPOLIS 
O.  E.  BRECKE,  N.  W.  Passenger  Agent 


Announcement 


; HOM£  OFFICE' 


A RELIABLE  CONH 
PANY  BASED  ON 
THE.  PROSPERITY 
OF  THE  NORTH- 
WEST AND  DIRECT- 
ED BY  NORTH- 
WESTERN BUSI- 
NESS MEN 


NORTHWESTERN  NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  U.S.A. 


DIRECTORS: 

F.  A.  CHAMBERLAIN Chairman  First  and  Security  National  Bank. 

E.  W.  DECKER President  Northwestern  National  Bank. 

C.  T.  J AFFRAY President  lirst  and  Security  National  Bank. 

T.  B.  JANNEY President  Janney,  Semple,  Hill  & Co. 

E.  L.  CARPENTER President  Shevlin-Carpenter  Lumber  Co. 

B.  F.  NELSON President  Hennepin  Paper  Co. 

A.  A.  CRANE Vice-President  First  and  Security  National  Bank. 

J.  A.  LATTA Vice-President  Northwestern  National  Bank. 

JOHN  T.  BAXTER President  Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 

THE  RECORD  FOR  1918 

Assets $ 7,109,269.22  Increase  of $ 922,574.85-16  per  cent 

Insurance  in  Force 68,179,848.00  Increase 13,986,120.00— 26  per  cent 

Insurance  Written  and  Paid  for.  20.925,904.00  Increase  over  1917  4,821,949.00—30  per  cent 

Paid  Policyholders  Since  Organization,  $17,893,260.83 


WE  SPECIALIZE  in 
obtaining  artistic 
portraiture  in  the  home 
and  we  commend  to  your 
consideration  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  come  to 
your  home  for  your 
next  portrait. 


Lee  Brothers 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
527  Marquette  Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Electrical 

Repairing 


should  be  attended  to 
at  once. 

We  will  take  care  of 
your  needs  promptly. 


Main  mi.  or  W.  O.  Hartig  Electric  Co. 
Auto  34  050  412  Marquette  Ave.,  Minneapolis 


The  Alsop  Co.  STuLsT 

Correspondence  so-  Exploits  valuable 
licited.  References:  inventions  in  the 

mid  Merermtiie°a'S  United  States  and 
Agencies.  loreign  countries. 
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“BUNCHED”  CARS-No.  1 

WHY  DO  Street  Cars  sometimes  come  in  “Bunches,”  instead  of 
being  spaced  more  evenly? 

THIS  is  a question  often  asked,  and  expresses  a reasonable  complaint 
respecting  an  important  feature  of  Street  Car  service. 

WE  know  that  many  of  our  patrons,  after  having  waited  minute  after 

minute  for  a Street  Car  with  none  in  sight,  have  been  indignant — and  justly  so. 

OF  COURSE,  we  do  not  intend  to  run  our  Cars  in  “Bunches,”  and  we  make  every 
possible  effort  to  prevent  it.  If  all  Cars  on  all  lines  are  on  time,  Cars  will  pass 
any  given  point  at  regular  intervals,  whether  that  means  every  ten  minutes  or 
every  three  minutes.  That  is  the  plan  we  do  our  best  to  follow,  although  we  regret  to 
say  that  many  times  we  fall  short  of  doing  so. 

A.  W.  Warnock,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Twin  City  Lines 
Room  308,  No.  1 Eleventh  St.  S.,  Minneapolis 
Telephones— N.  W.  Main  4580— T.  S.  33 134 


$2,000,000 

Minneapolis  Steel  & Machinery  Company 


7 % Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 

Tax  exempt  in  Minnesota.  Par  Value  $100  per  Share 

Dividends  Payable  Quarterly,  March  30,  June  30,  September  30  and  December 
30.  First  Quarterly  Dividend  payable  September  30,  1919.  Purchases  made 
before  June  30,  discounted  up  to  that  date  at  seven  per  cent  (7%). 
TRANSFER  AGENTS  AND  REGISTRAR: 

THE  MINNESOTA  LOAN  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 

Callable  as  a whole  or  in  part  under  sixty  days’  notice,  on  any  dividend  date, 
at  105  and  accrued  dividends.  We  summarize  below  from  a 
letter  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Gillette,  President. 

CAPITALIZATION 
(upon  completion  of  present  financing) 

_ „ _ , ■ Authorized  Outstanding 

Preferred  Stock  (7%  Cumulative)...  $3,000,000  $2,000,000 

Common  Stock  3,000,000  1,500,000 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 3,560,974 

BUSINESS.  The  business  of  the  MINNEAPOLIS  STEEL  and  MA- 
CHINERY COMPANY  was  established  in  1902.  Its  two  Minneapolis  plants 
occupy  twenty-five  acres  of  ground  and  the  buildings  cover  sixteen  acres  of 
floor  space.  The  Company  has  one  of  the  finest  equipped  plants  in  the  West 
for  the  fabrication  of  structural  steel,  bridges,  buildings,  water  towers,  etc., 
and  has  an  enviable  reputation  in  this  line  from  Coast  to  Coast.  In  addition 
it  has  a mechanical  department  producing  machinery  of  all  kinds,  including 
internal  combustion  motors,  tractors,  threshing  machines,  separators,  and  a line 
of  motor  trucks.  This  additional  capital  has  been  made  necessary  on  account 
of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  business  of  the  company. 

ASSETS.  Total  net  assets  of  $7,060,000,  including  proceeds  of  this 
issue,  will  amount  to  $353.00  per  share  of  this  preferred  stock.  Total  net  quick 
assets,  after  incorporating  proceeds  of  this  issue,  will  amount  to  $5,215,000, 
or  $260.00  per  share  of  preferred  stock. 

EARNINGS.  For  the  last  seven  years,  the  net  profits  after  deducting 
ail  taxes,  have  averaged  $490,000  per  year,  or  3 % times  the  dividend  require- 
ments on  the  present  issue.  After  deducting  Fed~eral  Taxes,  net  profits  for 
1918  were  $559,420,  or  approximately  four  times  the  dividend  requirements  on 
this  issue. 

SINKING  FUND.  An  annual  Sinking  Fund  will  be  created  beginning 
wfih  the  year  1922,  amounting  to  15%  of  the  annual  net  profits,  after  preferred 
dividends,  to  be  used  for  the  retirement  of  preferred  stock  at  not  exceeding 
$105  per  share,  either  through  purchase  of  the  stock  in  the  open  market  or  bv 
calling  the  same.  J 

, „ The  by-laws  of  the  Company  provide  that  the  net  assets  of  the  Company 
shall  at  all  times  equal  300%  of  the  amount  of  this  issue  of  preferred  stock 
outstanding,  also  that  the  net  quick  assets  of  the  company  shall  at  all  times 
equal  150%  of  the  amount  of  this  stock  outstanding. 

Above  statements  while  not  guaranteed  are  from  sources  we  believe  reliable. 

PRICE:  Par  and  Accrued  Dividend. 


The  Minnesota  Loan  and  Trust  Company 
Minneapolis  Trust  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


55  Years 
of  Helpful 
Banking 
Service 

to  the  people  of  this  community. 

YOUR  ACCOUNT 

CORDIALLY  INVITED 

FIRST  & SECURITY 
NATIONAL  BANK 

Capital  and  Surplus  . . . $10,000,000 
Marquette  at  Fifth  St.,  Minneapolis 


THINK  IT  OVER 

Where  can  you  deposit  your 
Savings  to  better  advantage 
than  in  a time-proved  Mutual 
Savings  Bank? 

Money  deposited  on  or  be- 
fore J uly  10th  earns  interest 
from  July  1st. 

Farmers  & Mechanics 
Savings  Bank 

115  So.  4th  Street  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Think 

before  you  name  any  man  your 
executor.  By  naming  this  Cor- 
poration you  place  known  finan- 
cial responsibility  behind  your 
estate.  You  will  get  the  benefit 
of  the  collective  experience, 
training  and  ability  of  a group 
of  responsible  men,— specialists 
in  this  particular  business. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

TRUST  COMPANY 

115  South  Fifth  Street  Minneapolis 

The  stockholders  of  The  First  and  Security 
National  Bank  and  Minneapolis 
Trust  Company  are  Identical, 


CONTRACTORS 
AND  BUILDERS 

H.  N.  Leighton  Co. 

We  Do  Jobbing 
Painting  & 
Decorating 

Our  Supervision  is  Our  Guarantee 

127  So.  Tenth  St.  MINNEAPOLIS 
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Don’t  Spoil  Your  Fine 
Clothes— Put  Washable 
Cushion  Slips  on 
Your  Car! 


Accumulated  dust  and  grime  on 
the  Cushions  are  unavoidable  inci- 
dents of  motoring,  but  you  needn’t 
for  that  reason  endure  the  resulting 
spots  and  stains  on  your  clothes. 
Here  are  practical,  washable  Cush- 
ion Slips  that  will  prevent  all  this. 


'^/’yCCSN/ONS'l/PS 


For  Any  Kind  of  Open 
or  Enclosed  Car 


Anyone  can  put  them  on.  Twenty 
minutes  will  place  the  Tack-but- 
tons  for  the  first  set.  Then  button 
them  on  as  you  would  any  garment 
— an  easy  three-minute  job. 

When  they’re  soiled  put  them  right 
in  the  wash  tub — they’re  made  for 
just  such  service. 

The  prices  are  $5.50  to  $10.50  the 
set  according  to  the  size  of  the  car. 

Drapery  Section — Third  Floor. 

Mail  Orders  carefully  filled.  Be  sure  to 
mention  make  and  model  of  car. 


L.  S.  DONALDSON 
COMPANY 

Minneapolis 


“A.  B.  A.”  SL  Cheques 

THE  PLEASURE  of  many  a trip  has  been  marred  by 
delay  and  embarrassment  in  getting  checks  or  drafts 
cashed,  or  by  worry  over  the  safety  of  funds.  Such  annoy- 
ances are  unnecessary.  CL  “A.  B.  A.”  Cheques  supply  the 
traveler  with  a form  of  credit  which  is  accepted  like  cash  by 
railroads,  steamship  lines,  hotels,  sleeping-car  companies, 
and  business  houses  throughout  the  world.  There  is  no 
“red  tape”;  the  holder  simply  countersigns  a cheque  and 
pays  his  bill. 


Northwestern 
National  Bank 

MINNEAPOLIS 

MINNESOTA 


Dependable  Security 


TT  IS  NOT  AN  UNCOMMON 
jl  occurrence  for  the  security 
back  of  our  first  farm  mortgages 
to  double  during  the  term  of  the 
loan.  We  know  of  no  other  class 
of  investment  that  offers  this  cer- 
tainty of  fixed  or  increasing  value 
of  the  security. 

That  is  why  our  first  mortgage 
farm  loans  are  in  constant  demand 
by  the  careful  and  conservative 
investor. 

We  have  a number  of  choice  offerings 
at  this  time  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  if  you  are  seeking  a desirable,  safe 
and  satisfactory  investment. 


Drake-Ballard  Company 

Capital  and  Surplus  $800,00022 
Palace  Building,  Minneapolis 
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THE  BELLMAN’S  FAREWELL 

The  first  appearance  of  The  Bell- 
man was  on  July  21,  1906,  and  this 
is  his  last.  Thirteen  years  have 
passed,  during  which  he  has  faith- 
fully gone  on  his  rounds,  and  now 
the  time  has  come  for  him  to  lay 
aside  his  bell,  put  away  his  staff, 
hang  up  his  hat  and  disappear  from 
public  life. 

The  thought  of  retirement  has  in  it 
both  pleasure  and  pain,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  at  the  moment  pre- 
dominates. There  is  the  satisfaction 
of  arriving  at  a definite  end  of  a 
journey,  and  finding  rest  and  peace  in  kindly  oblivion; 
there  is  also  the  sorrow  of  saying  farewell  to  an  appre- 
ciative circle  of  friends  who  graciously  welcomed  him 
and  gave  him  affectionate  consideration,  likewise  the 
regret  of  ceasing  to  be  a part  of  the  life  and  times  in 
which  he  found  himself,  and  to  which  he  endeavored  to 
contribute  a wholesome  influence,  however  limited  might 
be  the  field  over  which  it  extended. 

To  all  things  an  end  must  come,  sooner  or  later,  and 
The  Bellman  has  chosen,  he  thinks  wisely,  to  make  his 
bow  while  yet  his  friendly  audience  is  in  the  humor  to 
urge  him  to  continue;  he  would  not  overstay  his  welcome 
nor  overplay  his  part.  To  linger  beyond  a period  of  cer- 
tain usefulness,  to  come  upon  evil  days,  to  find  himself  a 
suppliant  for  grudgingly  given  favors,  or  to  be  com- 
pelled, by  force  of  untoward  circumstance,  to  lower  either 
the  dignity  which  he  holds  as  his  right,  or  the  standards 
which  are  to  him  so  vital,  would  be  a humiliation,  the 
bare  possibility  of  which  he  cannot  contemplate  with 
calmness. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  why  The  Bellman,  at 
present  certainly  not  in  immediate  danger  of  such  a 
fate,  should  anticipate  it  as  a possibility?  Having  sur- 
vived in  his  thirteen  years  of  life  innumerable  vicissi- 
tudes, including  a financial  panic  and  a long  war,  it 
might  reasonably  be  assumed  that  The  Bellman’s  future 
was  comparatively  assured. 

This  might  well  be  so,  yet  still  The  Bellman  is  a 
believer  in  going  while  the  going  is  good.  Times  have 
very  materially  changed  since  The  Bellman  first  ap- 
peared. There  are  certain  elements  which  are  not  so 
favorable  to  success  as  they  were  then  and  publishing 
conditions  have  altered.  While  The  Bellman  remains  a 
confirmed  optimist  regarding  the  future  of  the  world  and 
especially  of  this  country,  he  is  not  so  sanguine  concern- 
ing the  prospects  ahead  for  the  individual  and  distinctive 
publication,  especially  if  it  be  somewhat  old-fashioned 
and  conservative  in  its  tendencies.  Other  times  and 
other  manners,  also  other  journals  to  suit  them.  The 
Bellman  is  quite  content  to  retire  from  the  field,  having 
served  his  purpose  to  the  extent  of  his  opportunities. 

In  saying  a cheerful  farewell,  The  Bellman  has  not 
a single  complaint  to  make  of  the  treatment  he  has 
received  from  the  public;  he  cherishes  no  resentments 
whatever,  nor  has  he  aught  to  say  of  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion; on  the  contrary,  he  feels  that  his  deserts  have  not 
equaled  his  reward,  given  in  so  much  of  commendation 
and  approval. 

If  he  leaves  any  enemies  behind  him,  he  hopes  they 
will  come  in  time  to  look  upon  his  errors  with  due  char- 
ity and  tolerance,  believing,  at  least,  in  his  sincerity  and 
that,  knowingly,  he  never  wronged  or  did  injustice  to 
any  one. 

As  for  his  friends,  and  here  is  the  rub  of  parting,  for 
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they  have  been  very  many  and  very  kind,  he  wishes  them 
all  felicity  in  life,  continuing  peace,  much  of  true  pros- 
perity, a happy  issue  out  of  all  their  perplexities,  what- 
soever they  may  be,  and  at  the  end  a tranquil  and  un- 
troubled rest. 

So  he  subscribes  himself,  even  as  he 
did  thirteen  years  ago  when  his  bell  was 
first  heard  On  that  still,  hot  morning  of 
July  21,  1906,  the  Reader’s 

Most  obedient  servant, 

The  Bellman. 


TO  READERS  OF  THE  BELLMAN 

The  discontinuance  of  The  Bellman  after  this  issue 
is  due  entirely  to  one  cause.  During  recent  years,  owing 
to  other  professional  and  business  engagements  to  which 
I am  committed,  the  demands  upon  my  time  and  energies 
have  so  greatly  increased  that  I am  no  longer  able  to 
give  the  personal  attention  to  this  publication  which  its 
growing  prestige  and  development  increasingly  demand, 
and  without  which  I am  unwilling  to  hold  myself  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  of  its  character. 

Rather  than  permit  The  Bellman  to  pass  into  other 
hands  and  possibly,  in  course  of  time,  suffer  deteriora- 
tion, my  associates  and  I prefer  that  the  publication  be 
discontinued.  It  has  no  liabilities  and  its  assets  are 
ample  to  reimburse  its  stockholders  for  their  investment. 
Subscribers  who  have  paid  in  advance  beyond  this  date 
have  been  sent  remittances  for  the  amount  they  have 
overpaid. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  regret  that  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  here  set  forth.  The  Bellman  has  been  some- 
thing more  to  me  than  a mere  publication;  for  the  past 
thirteen  years  its  editorial  pages  have  reflected  my  per- 
sonal views  on  many  subjects  and  its  weekly  preparation 
has  been  a part  of  my  life. 

Begun  as  an  interesting  experiment  in  journalism, 
The  Bellman  has  appeared  to  develop  an  independent 
personality  and  soul  of  its  own,  for  which  its  editor 
seemed  but  the  medium  of  expression  or  the  interpreter. 
My  association  with  it,  or,  rather,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with 
him,  has  been  peculiar  and  intimate,  and  while  sometimes 
exacting,  always  inspiring,  so  that  I grieve  over  parting, 
as  with  one  for  whom  I have  cherished  a sincere  affec- 
tion and  in  whose  achievements  I have  taken  some  pride. 

There  are  others,  I venture  to  believe,  who  will  feel 
genuine  regret  over  The  Bellman’s  departure,  for  if  the 
latter  has  made  some  enemies,  he  has  made  many  good 
friends  in  the  course  of  his  lifetime,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  has  been  a very  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  The 
Bellman  has  been  able  to  maintain  to  the  end,  without 
deviation  or  impairment,  the  same  standards  which  were 
announced  at  the  beginning,  and  that  throughout  the 
thirteen  years  of  his  existence  there  has  been  no  com- 
promise with  principle  for  the  sake  of  profit  or  expedi- 
ency. 

The  experience  has  been  worth  while  and,  although 
The  Bellman  is  not  to  be  perpetuated,  his  purpose  is 
fairly  accomplished  and  he  deserves  to  be  remembered 
with  some  credit,  as  one  who  did  not  live  entirely  in 
vain,  since  what  of  good  he  has  preached  will  endure 
long  after  he  himself  is  forgotten  by  a busy  world,  much 
engrossed  in  its  own  problems  and  possibly  too  attuned 
to  more  strident  clangor  to  hearken  attentively  to  his 
less  insistent  bell. 

William  C.  Edgar, 
Founder  and  Editor  of  The  Bellman. 

June  28,  1919. 


THE  FRIENDLY  CONTRIBUTOR 

Among  The  Bellman’s  editorial  possessions  is  a series 
of  large  record  books  containing  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  those  who  have  submitted  contributions  for 
consideration,  together  with  the  titles  of  their  manu- 
scripts, the  dates  on  which  they  were  received,  and,  in 
most  cases  unfortunately,  the  dates  on  which  they  were 
returned.  The  final  volume  of  this  series  gives  the  record 
of  a trifle  over  seven  thousand  such  contributions,  and 
covers  a hundred  and  ten  weeks,  or  an  average  of  about 
sixty-five  each  week.  As  contributions  by  members  of 
The  Bellman’s  staff  and  regular  contributors,  and  also 
specially  arranged  contributions,  are  not  included  in  this 
list,  the  average  number  which  The  Bellman  was  able  to 
accept  each  week  was  approximately  two,  leaving  sixty- 
three  to  go  back  “with  thanks.”  In  the  entire  period  of 
thirteen  years,  this  record  shows  the  total  number  of 
unsolicited  manuscripts  considered  as  approximately 
forty-three  thousand. 

To  those  whose  work  appeared  in  The  Bellman’s 
columns  with  more  or  less  frequency,  his  farewell  mes- 
sage is  easily  given.  Theirs  has  been  a relation  of  mutual 
helpfulness;  they  did  much  to  aid  The  Bellman  in  build- 
ing up  such  reputation  for  literary  excellence  as  he  may 
have  achieved,  and,  in  return,  they  received  prompt  if 
modest  pay,  the  encouragement  of  having  their  work 
published  in  a magazine  of  known  high  standards,  and  a 
degree  of  publicity  which,  in  many  cases,  appears  to 
have  greatly  exceeded  that  afforded  by  magazines  with 
an  apparently  much  wider  scope.  In  taking  leave  of 
them,  The  Bellman  has  only  to  wish  them  God  speed,  and 
to  hope  that  they  will  ever  hold  him  in  their  memories 
as  a friend. 

To  the  others,  the  ninety-seven  per  cent  whose  con- 
tributions were  accepted  but  rarely,  or  never  appeared  at 
all.  The  Bellman  has  likewise  a message  of  thanks  and 
of  appreciation,  and  also  one  of  explanation.  It  may  be, 
indeed  it  must  be,  that  in  many  cases  he  rejected  stories, 
poems  and  essays  which  well  deserved  a place  in  his 
columns.  There  is  no  absolute  standard  of  literary  ex- 
cellence, no  yardstick  or  scale  whereby  the  merits  of  a 
contribution  can  be  measured  and  weighed. 

He  begs  the  writers  of  the  unsuccessful  forty-two 
thousand  manuscripts  to  believe  this:  that  he  has  always 
made  his  selections  honestly  and  sincerely,  not  influenced 
by  the  names  of  writers  or  their  reputations,  but  desir- 
ous of  choosing  whatever  was  best  of  the  material  sent 
him.  These  writers,  too,  have  had  a share  in  whatever 
literary  success  The  Bellman  has  enjoyed,  for  some  of 
the  best  contributions  he  has  printed  have  been  the  work 
of  authors  otherwise  unknown.  The  record  shows  their 
names  month  after  month,  always  unsuccessful  save  in 
the  one  or  two  instances  in  which  their  contributions 
found,  not  only  The  Bellman’s  approval,  but  likewise 
that  of  his  readers  and  critics. 

It  has  been  no  small  task,  this  reading  of  forty-three 
thousand  manuscripts,  but  it  has  been  well  worth  while. 
It  has  been  the  basis  for  many  friendships,  and  for  a 
truer  understanding  of  the  spirit  which  leads  men  and 
women  to  seek  to  express  themselves.  Now  and  then  it 
has  led  to  remarkable  discoveries;  there  are  today  a 
number  of  writers,  particularly  of  verse,  enjoying  a wide 
reputation,  wdiose  work  first  attracted  attention  through 
The  Bellman’s  presentation  of  it  to  his  readers. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  bid  these  contributors  fare- 
well, the  favored  and  the  unsuccessful  alike.  To  all  of 
them  go  The  Bellman’s  thanks;  his  felicitations  on  such 
good  fortune  as  he  may  have  been  able  to  assist  them 
to,  and  his  apologies  for  whatever  errors  in  judgment 
may  have  led  him  to  overlook  real  merit. 
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THE  BELLMAN’S  BUSINESS 

When  this  publication  was  started,  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  the  enterprise  would  prove  highly  profitable ; 
only  the  inexperienced  in  journalism  imagine  that  for- 
tune awaits  him  who  has  the  courage  to  publish  a peri- 
odical which  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  mass 
of  people,  and  The  Bellman  was  never  misled  by  the 
vision  of  wide  popularity. 

It  was  fully  recognized  as  a condition  of  the  game 
that  The  Bellman  must  be  self-sustaining,  and  that  he 
must  depend  upon  himself.  Unless  he  was  able  to  do  so, 
however  great  his  ethical  value  might  prove  to  be,  he 
could  not  claim  to  have  been  successful.  Financial  con- 
siderations were  by  no  means  the  animating  and  inspir- 
ing inducement  in  establishing  The  Bellman;  had  they 
been,  one  might  easily  have  chosen  a more  gainful  pros- 
pective occupation;  nevertheless  they  had  their  proper 
place  in  the  original  plan  of  operations,  the  belief  being 
that  no  publication  is  worthy  of  existence  which  is  unable 
to  meet  and  overcome  the  ordinary  business  problems 
which  face  every  enterprise. 

To  begin  with,  the  capital  stock  of  The  Bellman 
Company  was  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  did  not 
take  long  to  invest  this,  and  demonstrate  that  more  would 
be  required.  Establishing  a publication  is  something 
like  building  a road  over  swampy  ground:  a certain 
amount  of  filling  must  be  thrown  in  and  disappear  from 
sight  before  a basis  for  the  superstructure  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  Bellman  did  not  find  the  attempt  to  secure  a 
firm  foundation  hopeless,  although  it  did  require  a larger 
preliminary  investment  than  was  originally  anticipated. 
The  capital  stock  was  doubled  and  made  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  and  before  all  of  this  was  put  into  the  business, 
it  was  found  that  no  more  would  be  required  for  the 
purpose  of  experimentation. 

It  should  be  understood  that  The  Bellman  was  under- 
taken on  the  unit  basis ; that  is  to  say,  a certain  amount 
of  activity  was  planned  as  the  unit  of  operation  and 
scope.  If  this  proved  to  be  satisfactory  in  results,  it 
could  easily  be  doubled  or  quadrupled  by  the  investment 
of  the  necessary  amount  of  additional  capital  at  any  time. 

The  Bellman  insists  that  its  experiment  of  thirteen 
years  conclusively  demonstrates  that,  given  favorable 
publishing  facilities  and  reasonably  careful  business  man- 
agement, a weekly  publication  of  this  character  can  be 
not  only  self-supporting  but  can  pay  a fair  return  on  the 
amount  necessary  to  invest  in  order  to  establish  and  con- 
duct it.  The  unit  which  it  tested  thoroughly  proved 
successful,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  reason  elsewhere 
given,  which  is  entirely  apart  from  financial  considera- 
tions, it  would  have  been  easy  as  well  as  safe  to  have 
extended  it  to  cover  a much  larger  field. 

In  short,  The  Bellman  contends,  and  has  the  figures 
to  support  the  contention,  that,  contrary  to  the  popular 
impression,  it  is  quite  possible  to  publish  a weekly  illus- 
trated periodical  equally  good,  if  not  better  in  every 
respect  than  this  has  been,  and  make  a satisfactory  re- 
turn on  the  amount  of  money  required  to  establish  it.  It 
requires  knowledge  of  the  business,  good  hard  work, 
business  intelligence  and  patience,  but  it  can  be  done, 
if  one  cares  to  do  it.  In  such  an  undertaking,  however, 
there  is  no  room  for  honourary  or  ornamental  personali- 
ties, editors  who  do  not  edit  or  write  themselves,  salaried 
officers  who  occupy  place  by  virtue  of  their  investment 
rather  than  their  actual  work. 

Since  the  beginning  The  Bellman  Company  has 
always  had  sufficient  cash  in  hand  to  meet  its  require- 
ments, and  has  possessed  excellent  credit.  It  has  bought 
its  necessary  supplies  in  large  quantities  and  paid 


promptly  for  them,  securing  the  cash  discounts.  Its 
absolute  rule  has  been  to  pay  its  bills  on  receipt  thereof. 
It  has  paid  for  all  contributions  on  acceptance,  and  has 
accepted  nothing  it  has  not  paid  for;  in  this  respect  it 
has  acquired  an  enviable  and  exceptional  reputation 
among  authors.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  insisted  that 
advertisers  and  subscribers  pay  promptly  on  demand, 
and  has  refused  to  continue  business  on  any  other  basis. 

At  the  close  of  the  thirteen  years  during  which  this 
unit  experiment  has  been  conducted,  The  Bellman  Com- 
pany has  returned  to  its  outside  stockholders  the  full 
amount  of  their  original  investment.  During  this  time 
they  have  also  received  regular  and  satisfactory  dividends 
every  year.  It  has  no  liabilities  whatever,  and  sufficient 
assets  so  that  it  can  continue  indefinitely  as  a publishing 
corporation,  or  retire  from  business,  giving  on  the  whole 
a very  satisfactory  return  to  the  company  which  did  its 
composition  and  presswork  and  assumed  the  chief  re- 
sponsibility for  its  continuance.  The  experiment  has 
therefore  been  a success  financially  as  well  as  otherwise. 

As  to  the  figures  themselves,  naturally  they  do  not 
run  to  large  totals,  as  no  effort  was  made  to  stimulate 
or  expand  the  enterprise  beyond  its  original  scope.  The 
circulation  of  The  Bellman  was  never  large  in  compari- 
son with  more  ambitious  publications,  but  it  became 
widely  known  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  its 
subscription  list  was  splendidly  representative,  its  influ- 
ence was  undeniable,  and  it  was  very  extensively  quoted 
in  other  journals  at  home  and  abroad. 

During  the  period  of  its  publication  it  encountered 
the  most  adverse  and  discouraging  conditions  that  a peri- 
odical could  possibly  undergo,  including  the  panic  of 
1907  and  the  war.  Its  advertising  revenue  reached  a 
very  satisfactory  figure  just  previous  to  August,  1914, 
the  result  of  a steady  growth  from  the  beginning.  Of 
course  the  war  affected  its  business  very  materially,  but 
it  was  beginning  to  build  up  again  when  the  United 
States  government,  in  taking  over  the  railways  and  for- 
bidding them  to  advertise,  swept  away  at  one  fell  swoop 
thirty  per  cent  of  its  advertising,  and  the  acquirement 
by  the  government  of  other  utilities  further  reduced  its 
income  from  this  source. 

In  truth  the  policy  of  the  government  for  several 
years  past  in  respect  of  periodicals,  especially  the  smaller 
weeklies  throughout  the  country,  including  the  increasing 
exactions  and  burdens  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  has  been  such  as  greatly  to  discourage 
their  publication.  It  has  had  no  particular  influence  in 
determining  the  retirement  of  The  Bellman,  but  unless 
changed  to  a more  enlightened  and  liberal  one,  it  will 
inevitably  result  in  the  total  extinction  of  most  such 
weeklies.  Only  the  great  eastern  periodicals  with  their 
enormous  advertising  revenue  can  possibly  survive  such 
a policy. 

During  the  time  The  Bellman  has  been  published,  the 
total  receipts  from  advertising  and  subscriptions  have 
slightly  exceeded  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand 
dollars:  the  total  expenses  have  been  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  thousand  dollars,  and  of  this  amount 
ninety-five  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  for  con- 
tributions furnished  by  writers  not  on  the  staff  of  The 
Bellman.  These  figures  are  not  large,  but  they  may  be 
interesting.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  having  demon- 
strated that  a publication  of  this  character  can  be  suc- 
cessfully operated  without  sacrifice  of  principle  or  lower- 
ing of  standards,  the  experiment  could  not  be  perpetu- 
ated, but,  after  all,  it  is  not  entirely  length  of  years  which 
justifies  the  award  of  merit,  but  rather  the  quality  of  the 
service  rendered  during  their  passage,  and  in  this  respect 
The  Bellman  is  content  to  rest  on  his  record. 
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WELCOME,  LITTLE  STRANGER 

As  The  Bellman  serenely  passes  out  on  the  ebb  tide 
into  the  limitless  sea  of  the  Things  that  Once  Were, 
smoking  his  pipe  contentedly  and  calmly  reflecting  upon 
the  pleasures  of  the  greater  tranquillity,  soon  to  be  his, 
he  is  mildly  interested  to  perceive  the  sails  of  a craft 
which  is  coming  in  the  opposite  direction. 

To  drop  metaphors  as  being  clumsy  to  handle,  and, 
as  the  President  says,  “get  down  to  brass  tacks,”  just 
as  The  Bellman  comes  to  his  peaceful  end,  The  Review, 
“a  weekly  journal  of  political  and  general  discussion,” 
is  making  its  promising  beginning  in  New  York,  with 
twenty-four  pages  in  the  typographical  style  which 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  in  that  enterprising  city 
from  time  immemorial  as  the  conventional,  and  therefore 
the  only  possible,  form  for  publications  of  this  character. 

It  is  stated  that  the  object  of  this  new  venture  is  to 
establish  “a  weekly  journal  of  general  culture,  devoted 
to  the  preservation  of  American  ideals  and  American 
principles  of  government,”  surely  a most  laudable  and 
righteous  purpose.  It  is  to  be,  one  imagines,  a sort  of 
literary  antidote  for  certain  renegade  periodicals,  for- 
merly highly  esteemed  among  the  cognoscenti,  literati, 
intelligenzia,  intellectuals  and  other  animiles  of  class 
and  distinction,  which  have  recently  become  addled  and 
are  following  after  new  and  obscene  gods,  preaching  par- 
lor socialism,  amateur  bolshevism,  and  theoretical 
I.W.W.ism  in  the  desperate  hope  of  retrieving  their  lost 
prestige. 

The  public  is  also  informed  that  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company  which  publishes  The  Review  is  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  divided  into  two  thousand  shares  of 
one  hundred  dollars  each,  subscribed  in  moderate  sums 
by  more  than  one  hundred  persons  residing  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Cleveland, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  with  the  distinct  understand- 
ing “that  the  journal  is  to  be  absolutely  independent 
and  that  its  conduct  and  policy  are  to  be  directed  exclu- 
sively by  its  editors.” 

Notwithstanding  the  high  cost  of  printing,  the  sum 
subscribed  should  be  ample  for  the  purpose,  providing 
there  are  no  decorative  personalities  attached  to  the  staff, 
and  the  arrangement  with  the  amiable  stockholders  is 
such  as  to  insure  the  sturdy  independence  of  the  editors, 
if  the  wicked  advertiser,  that  serpent  with  the  forked 
tail,  does  not  surreptitiously  make  his  way  into  this  jour- 
nalistic Eden  and  spoil  all  by  the  corroding  and  corrupt- 
ing touch  of  his  filthy  lucre. 

This  very  worthy  enterprise  seems  therefore  to  be 
plentifully  endowed  with  the  elements  of  success,  and 
were  it  not  for  one  little  rift  within  the  lute,  that  de- 
parting philistine,  The  Bellman,  might  feel  disposed  to 
predict  for  it  the  gloriously  triumphant  future  which  he 
is  perfectly  willing  to  wish  it.  This  defect  lies  in  its 
title,  which  is  a misnomer.  It  should  have  been  called 
The  Owl,  it  is  so  solemn,  if  not  wise.  Evidently  im- 
pressed by  the  great  earnestness  of  its  righteous  object, 
it  takes  itself  so  seriously  that  the  difficulty  will  be.  The 
Bellman  fears,  not  to  find  obliging  stockholders  willing 
to  give  the  solemn  editors  a free  hand,  nor  yet  to  obtain 
a large  number  of  preliminary  subscribers  ready  to  haz- 
ard the  sum  of  five  dollars  in  advance  of  a year’s  trial, 
but  simply  to  secure  readers,  or  enough  of  them,  in  this 
country  who  were  born  without  a sense  of  humor. 

Perhaps  the  editors  of  The  Review  are  right  and  The 
Bellman  is  wrong  in  estimating  the  capacity  of  Ameri- 
cans to  absorb  solemn  literature.  The  late  Mr.  Longfel- 
low authoritatively  stated  that  “life  is  real;  life  is 
earnest,”  and,  speaking  in  the  abstract,  he  was  doubtless 
correct,  but  outside  certain  limited  circles  wherein  it  is 


customary  to  take  its  problems  straight,  the  average 
citizen  of  this  country  finds  that  a dash  of  humor  makes 
them  easier,  and  prefers  them  this  way,  if  given  a choice. 

However,  The  Bellman  is  not  in  the  least  disposed 
to  be  dogmatic  in  the  premises.  He  at  least  will  not  in 
future  find  it  his  solemn  duty  to  read  the  pages  of  The 
Review  in  order  to  help  preserve  “American  ideals  and 
American  principles  of  government” ; after  this  week  he 
will  be  blissfully  unconscious  of  all  such  onerous  respon- 
sibilities. It  is  a matter  for  the  editors  of  the  new 
weekly  and  the  reading  public  to  settle  between  them. 
The  Bellman,  while  glad  that  he  is  at  the  end  and  not 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  wishes  his  newly  born  con- 
temporary long  life  and  extends  greetings  and  farewell 
to  the  little  stranger:  nos  moritori  te  salutamus. 


THE  PROFESSOR’S  HONOUR  VINDICATED 

Moved  by  a sense  of  moral  obligation,  The  Bellman 
is  desirous  of  co-operating  with  that  great  engine  of 
beneficent  publicity,  the  daily  press,  in  removing  the 
stigma  that  has,  it  appears,  heretofore  rested  upon  the 
character  of  Professor  Richard  Lynch  Garner,  the  cele- 
brated African  explorer  and  “compiler  of  the  only  extant 
dictionary  of  monkeydom.” 

Through  the  news  medium  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  the  highly  important  information  is  widely  dis- 
seminated that  Professor  Garner,  but  lately  returned 
from  the  congenial  wilds  of  Africa,  wherein  he  has  been 
engaged  in  no  doubt  profitable  conversation  with  those 
alleged  to  be  the  originators  of  the  human  race,  told 
“half  a score  reporters  who  interviewed  him  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club”  that  grave  injustice  had  been  done  him  by 
reports  that  he  was  the  slayer  of  Cula  Gamba,  “an  ape 
that  stood  high  enough  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  to  be 
a long  stride  ahead  of  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee  tribes, 
and  really  constituted  the  mysterious  ‘What  is  It?’  of 
science.” 

The  Professor  was  naturally  highly  indignant  at 
this  baseless  and  cruel  charge.  He  said:  “There  is  no 
truth  in  the  statement  that  I lured  the  ape  by  uttering 
the  cry  by  which  the  males  of  that  species  are  summoned 
by  their  mates.  1 was  many  miles  away  at  the  time.” 

It  appears  that  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Cula  Gamba 
was  the  work  of  an  inconsiderate  hunter  who  accompa- 
nied Professor  Garner’s  assistant,  a taxidermist  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  and  who  met  the  distinguished 
“What  is  It?”  in  a remote  part  of  the  dark  continent. 
Without  waiting  for  an  introduction  he  put  a bullet 
through  him,  not  being  prepossessed  in  his  favor  by  his 
somewhat  crude  appearance.  The  responsibility  for  this 
regrettable  act,  therefore,  does  not  rest  upon  the  illus- 
trious Professor,  who  displays  his  keen  appreciation  of 
the  amenities  of  jungle  society  by  promptly  and  em- 
phatically repudiating  it  as  soon  as  he  returns  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  such  departures  from  conventional  eti- 
quette are  not  looked  upon,  at  least  in  the  best  circles, 
with  toleration. 

Professor  Garner  does  well  thus  to  exonerate  him- 
self publicly  through  the  mighty  agency  of  the  press.  It 
may  be  true  that  comparatively  few  Americans  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  late  Mr.  Cula  Gamba,  and  had  not 
heretofore  heard  of  his  tragic  and  sudden  death;  never- 
theless a conscientious  explorer,  one  who  has  succeeded 
in  winning  the  confidence  of  the  family  and  friends  of 
the  deceased  by  mastery  of  their  language,  cannot  pos- 
sibly afford  to  let  the  shadow  of  foul  suspicion  rest  upon 
his  good  faith.  Particularly  is  this  so  when  he  expects 
later  to  tour  the  country  lecturing,  and  needs  prelim- 
inary advertising. 
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GOOD-BY  TO  THE  BELLMAN 
No  lesson  of  life  is  more 
surely  learned,  at  least  for 
those  who  think  and  feel  and 
reflect  upon  the  human  show, 
than  this  of  parting,  with  its 
sense  of  the  transient  nature  of 
all  mortal  happenings  and  re- 
lations. Parting,  to  be  sure,  implies  meeting  as  well; 
the  reunions  are  many,  and  hope  looks  fondly  forward, 
overleaping  all  the  graves,  to  a final  gathering  when  the 
tears  shall  he  wiped  away  from  all  eyes.  That  simple, 
sublime  promise  of  Scripture  is  seized  upon  by  innu- 
merable souls.  Yet  partings  come,  and  as  we  stand  at 
the  crossroads  and  speak  the  word  of  farewell,  how  often 
our  hearts  hide  the  deep,  unutterable  things  ! 

But  it  is  these  experiences  which  lend  life  its  richer 
values.  Edward  Taber  says:  ‘‘Life  seems  the  more 
sacred  in  proportion  to  its  fragility  and  brevity;  the 
more  ethereal  the  essence,  the  more  precious,” — and  he 
is  right. 

Hence  it  is  in  no  light  mood  that  I take  The  Bellman 
by  the  hand,  the  close,  constant,  kindly  companion  of 
thirteen  years — no  inconsiderable  slice  out  of  any  man’s 
life — and  using  the  dear,  wonted  word,  bid  him  good-by. 
He  has  been  my  very  good  friend,  in  truth;  bearing  with 
my  weaknesses,  my  mistakes,  and  my  longeurs  as  a 
writer;  doubtless  more  lenient  by  far  than  the  readers 
who  have  steadily  been  subjected  to  and  surfeited  by 
my  lucubrations. 

To  think  of  the  remainder  of  life,  without  The 
Bellman  at  my  side — such  fraction  of  life  as  may  be 
granted  me, — is  no  such  easy  matter.  With  the  ceasing 
of  this  association,  something  vital  is  severed  for  me, 
and  I shall  be  the  poorer  and  lonelier  without  it.  Not  to 
feel  this  and  to  say  it,  were  to  be  an  ingrate,  a spirit 
insensitive  to  a true,  loyal  and  greatly  coveted  friend- 
ship. 

But  I would  not  be  merely  elegiac  at  the  moment  of 
parting.  Whatever  I may  have  done  for  The  Bellman — 
and  he  regards  me  quizzically  and  without  any  comment 
as  I say  it, — he  has  done  much  for  me,  has  taught  me 
some  things  valued  and  beyond  price.  Let  me  here  set 
down  a few  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  motto  he  set  up 
and  from  his  initial  number  acted  upon,  The  Bellman 
has  stood  for  the  truth,  as  he  saw  it,  which  is  the  utter- 
most any  honest  man  can  do.  Truth  may  be  defined  as 
the  relation  of  the  human  mind  to  reality,  and  The  Bell- 
man has  very  doughtily  pursued  this  purpose,  without 
fear  or  favor. 


That  this  policy  has  won  him  many  friends,  I 
know;  it  is  a rare  and  precious  quality  in  this  world  of 
sinuosities  and  tergiversations,  not  to  be  met  with  every 
day.  It  has  given  a relish  to  all  he  has  said,  and  has 
made  his  words  a liberating  influence.  The  legend  of  a 
certain  great  university,  once  attended  by  the  present 
writer,  was  and  is:  Veritas  nos  liberavit.  And  indeed 
the  truth  shall  set  us  free,  and  does.  Any  editor  who 
strives  his  best,  irrespective  of  results,  to  “tell  the  thing 
as  he  sees  it,  for  the  God  of  things  as  they  are,”  cannot 
but  do  good;  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  The  Bell- 
man, because  he  has  so  valiantly  done  this,  has  had  the 


right  to  sleep  o’  nights ; and  now  that  he  is  passing,  his 
will  be  the  euthanasia  of  those  who  have  stolidly  kept 
the  faith. 

Again,  The  Bellman  has  held  to  standards.  This  has 
no  doubt  made  him  seem  old-fashioned  to  some,  for 
another  reason  than  his  quaint  eighteenth  century  garb. 
But  those  standards  have  been  such  as  to  give  him  a wel- 
come place  on  countless  reading  tables  of  men  and  women 
who  still  cherish  the  notion  that  law  and  order  and  de- 
cency, reserve  in  art  and  the  inherited  traditions  which 
make  for  a belief  in  the  higher  things  of  our  national 
living,  are  still  vital  and  to  be  cherished.  If  he  has  lost 
some  readers  by  this  adherence,  he  has  gained  others  of 
more  worth  to  him,  and  can  lay  down  his  work  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  never  printed  a word  that  could 
offend,  nor  tolerated  the  experimental  dubiosities  familiar 
enough  in  these  latter  days. 

And  once  more : The  Bellman  has  also  had  ideals. 
Standards  imply  ideals  perhaps ; but  I mean  more  than 
this.  Religion  has  been  called  morality  warmed  by  emo- 
tion. Standards  may  be  of  the  brain,  but  ideals  are  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  soul. 

There  can  be  no  gainsaying  that  The  Bellman  has 
yearned  towards  righteousness,  has  aspired  to  serve  the 
American  public,  so  far  as  his  voice  and  the  sound  of 
his  cheery  bell  might  carry.  It  has  given  unction  and 
dignity  and  an  effect  of  conviction  to  all  his  utterance. 
His  sturdy  legs  have  been  planted  firmly  upon  mother 
earth  as  he  walked  along  the  street  of  this  world;  but  if 
you  have  observed  him  close  and  long,  you  will  have  seen 
that  he  has  lifted  his  lantern  towards  the  stars,  as  if 
in  emulation  of  their  far,  supernal  lights.  To  try  to  do 
this,  however  humbly,  is  to  live  nobly,  and  to  be  part  of 
the  sane  constructive  forces  of  human  society.  America 
needs  such  ideals  in  her  published  words;  there  is  none 
too  much  of  it,  in  a time  when  too  often  the  interests 
own  and  dictate  the  thought  that  is  disseminated  through 
public  print.  The  Bellman  is  not  one  to  say  this  of  him- 
self ; therefore  all  the  more  gladly  I say  it  for  him,  and 
of  him,  telling  the  plain  truth. 

And  so  he  leaves  me  a rich  memory,  because  of  these 
things,  and  because,  over  and  above  them  all,  he  is  a 
wonderfully  lovable  fellow,  and  I hate  to  lose  him.  And 
I never  shall. 

That,  truly,  is  the  fine  thing  about  memories. 
They  only  grow,  and  deepen,  and  become  more  fragrant 
with  the  sequence  of  the  years ; so  that  what  we  embalm 
in  this  way  of  the  experience  we  would  treasure,  becomes 
the  best  part  of  all  our  living,  sacred  and  safe  because 
untouched  and  never  to  be  touched  by  the  gnawing  tooth 
of  time. 

As  I lay  down  the  pen  for  the  last  time,  “the 
oldest  living  contributor,”  as  my  friend  The  Bellman 
has  humorously  described  me, — since  I began  with  the 
first  number,  and  only  cease  from  troubling  with  the 
last, — love  and  gratitude  and  a feeling  of  the  worth- 
whileness of  it  all  to  me  are  dominant  in  my  mind  and 
mood. 

If  the  readers  have  fared  half  so  well  as  I,  they 
are  fortunate  indeed.  If  not,  they  must  have  charity, 
and  wish  me,  even  as  I wish  them,  God-speed,  and  good 
luck  on  the  great  trail  we  all  follow.  Maybe  some  day — 
who  knows? — I and  they  shall  meet  at  the  street  corner, 
at  the  turn  of  the  road,  our  friend  The  Bellman,  still  on 
his  rounds  of  illumination,  and  have  the  pleasure  that 
former  companions  are  glad  to  claim  of  a kind  word,  a 
smile,  and  a hearty  greeting.  God  send  it!  Anyhow, 
it  is  a good  thought  to  harbor.  Life  were  a sorry  place 
were  not  such  meetings  and  greetings  possible. 

Richard  Burton. 
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The  first  number  of  The 
Bellman  appeared  in  July, 
1906.  The  following  is  a brief 
summary  of  some  of  the  most 
notable  events  he  has  witnessed 
in  the  thirteen  years  of  his  ac- 
tivity, and  particularly  in  the 
past  seven. 


1906-1907 


In  the  first  days  of  The  Bellman’s  career,  interest  in 
the  United  States  centered  in  President  Roosevelt’s  vig- 
orous attacks  on  “vested  interests”  of  various  kinds. 
This  was  the  keynote  of  his  domestic  activity;  abroad 
he  was  strengthening  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  every  direction.  In  the  summer  of  1906  he  sent  Sec- 
retary Taft  to  Cuba  to  reorganize  the  government.  His 
secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Root,  was  ably  handling  the  rela- 
tions with  foreign  nations,  particularly  with  those  of  the 
western  hemisphere. 

Abroad,  Europe  was  recovering  from  the  Boer  and 
Russo-Japanese  wars.  A political  revolution  in  England 
had  but  recently  put  the  Liberal  party  in  control.  Ger- 
many was  stirring  up  trouble  in  northern  Africa,  but 
trying  to  cement  friendly  relations  with  England. 


1907- 1908 

The  great  event  of  the  twelve  months  in  America 
was  the  panic  which,  in  the  autumn,  shook  the  whole 
financial  structure  of  the  country.  The  panic  started 
with  the  collapse  of  the  Heinze-Morse  chain  of  banks 
and  other  enterprises.  By  November  1 many  banks 
throughout  the  country  had  partially  suspended  pay- 
ments. The  government,  supported  by  some  of  the  fore- 
most financial  leaders,  notably  J.  P.  Morgan,  stopped  the 
panic  before  the  end  of  1907. 

Abroad,  the  event  of  most  far-reaching  importance 
was  the  succession  of  H.  PI.  Asquith  to  the  office  of 
British  premier,  which  occurred  in  April. 

1908- 1909 

The  fall  saw  the  election  of  Secretary  Taft  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  irrepressible  Mr.  Bryan 
being  badly  beaten.  Early  in  1909  the  question  of  tariff 
reform,  which  had  been  prominent  before  the  election, 
was  the  main  issue,  and  it  became  clear  that  the  new 
President  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  effect  a re- 
duction. 

Abroad,  the  most  significant  event  was  the  seizure  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria,  an  action  protested 
against  by  Russia,  France  and  Great  Britain,  but  sup- 
ported by  Germany,  the  Kaiser  standing  “in  shining 
armor”  beside  his  ally.  The  full  meaning  of  this  act 
was  not  to  be  apparent  for  another  six  years. 

1909- 1910 

This  was  the  period  which  saw  the  creation  of  the 
Progressive  party  in  the  United  States,  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, just  back  from  Africa,  at  its  head.  It  saw,  like- 
wise, the  death  of  King  Edward  VII  and  the  accession 
of  George  V,  together  with  a signal  victory  by  the  Brit- 
ish Liberals  in  their  fight  against  the  veto  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Europe  seemed  relatively  calm,  but 
the  race  for  supremacy  in  armament  assumed  alarming 
proportions  during  the  year. 


1910- 1911 

The  United  States  was  much  occupied  with  the  pro- 
posals for  reciprocity  with  Canada,  which,  however, 
failed  to  materialize.  To  the  southward,  Mexico  had  a 
revolution  which  finally  succeeded  in  eliminating  Porfirio 
Diaz,  and  substituted  Francisco  Madero  as  president. 
In  Europe,  peace  was  threatened  by  the  Anglo-Russian 
disagreements  over  Persia,  and  by  Germany’s  unwilling- 
ness to  see  France  in  control  of  Morocco.  The  British 
Parliament  wrestled  with  the  still  unsettled  question  of 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  David  Lloyd- 
George  emerged  as  the  leader  of  the  radical  groups. 

1911- 1912 

The  year  witnessed  the  beginning  of  war  in  Europe 
with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Italy  and  Tur- 
key, the  battlefield  being  in  northern  Africa.  Fighting 
started  in  October,  and  continued  throughout  the  year  in 
a desultory  fashion,  Turkey  getting  the  worst  of  it,  but 
Italy  losing  heavily  in  men.  The  situation  was  sharply 
reflected  in  France  and  Germany,  where  friction  over 
Morocco  continued  to  grow.  Both  nations  prepared 
feverishly  for  war,  although  its  imminence  was  recog- 
nized by  very  few. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Progressive  party  went 
into  business  for  itself,  and  the  close  of  the  period  saw 
the  definite  split  from  President  Taft’s  party,  with  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  weakness  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  apparent  during  its  last  year,  and  a 
change  to  some  more  open-minded  form  of  government 
was  clearly  demanded. 

1912- 1913 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  twelve  months  were, 
in  Europe,  the  First  Balkan  War,  and  in  America  the 
revolution  in  Mexico  and  the  election  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son as  President  of  the  United  States.  Other  conspicu- 
ous events  were  the  election  of  Raymond  Poincare  as 
president  of  France,  the  double  passage  by  the  British 
House  of  Commons  of  the  bill  providing  Irish  home  rule, 
and  the  assassination  on  March  18  of  King  George  of 
Greece. 

Trouble  in  the  Balkans  followed  close  on  the  war  in 
Africa  between  Turkey  and  Italy,  Montenegro  declaring 
war  on  Turkey  October  8,  and  Bulgaria,  Serbia  and 
Greece  coming  in  ten  days  later.  The  success  of  the 
allies  was  immediate  and  extraordinary.  The  fighting 
was  virtually  over  by  November  1,  the  great  Serbian 
victory  at  Kossovo,  and  the  still  greater  Bulgarian  suc- 
cess at  Lule  Burgas,  breaking  the  Turkish  armies.  An 
armistice  signed  on  December  3 lasted  till  February  3, 
and  was  followed  by  desultory  fighting  while  the  dele- 
gates wrangled  in  London,  peace  being  finally  declared 
May  30. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  in  November,  with  four  hundred  and  forty-two 
electoral  votes,  to  seventy-seven  for  Colonel  Roosevelt 
and  twelve  for  President  Taft.  An  incident  of  the  cam- 
paign was  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Colonel  Roosevelt 
in  Milwaukee  on  October  14. 

In  Mexico  the  progressive  Madero  government  was 
overthrown  by  a reactionary  revolution,  headed  by 
Huerta  and  the  younger  Diaz,  and  on  February  22 
Madero  was  shot.  President  Wilson  refused  to  recog- 
nize Huerta  as  president  of  Mexico,  and  throughout  the 
spring  a revolt  in  the  northern  states,  led  by  Governor 
Carranza,  kept  things  in  a state  of  chaos. 

Other  events  were:  the  trial  of  fifty-one  labor  leaders 
in  Indianapolis,  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  dynamite 
property,  resulting  in  the  conviction  of  thirty-eight ; the 
ratification  of  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  authorizing  a 
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federal  income  tax ; the  passage  of  the  California  alien 
land  act,  excluding  the  Japanese  from  ownership;  the 
death  of  the  Japanese  Mikado  and  the  suicide  of  General 
Nogi;  the  suffragette  outrages  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  visit  of  the  King  of  England  and  the  Tsar  of 
Russia  to  the  German  Kaiser  in  Berlin  in  May. 

1913- 1914 

The  twelve  months  were  surprisingly  devoid  of  out- 
standing features,  in  view  of  what  was  so  soon  to  follow. 
The  main  events,  as  they  apjjeared  at  the  time,  were  the 
Second  Balkan  War,  the  Irish  home  rule  conflict,  and 
the  Mexican  civil  war.  The  murder  of  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  in  Serajevo  on  June  28  did  not 
immediately  seem  like  more  than  another  of  the  countless 
Balkan  troubles. 

The  Second  Balkan  War,  brought  about  by  the  re- 
fusal of  Greece  and  Serbia  to  allow  Bulgaria  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  Turkish  spoils,  and  by  Roumania’s  entrance, 
was  quickly  over,  the  fighting  lasting  only  through  July. 
The  various  treaties  were  mainly  important  as  forcing 
an  alliance  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  backed  by 
Germany. 

In  Mexico  the  Huerta  government  remained  in  nom- 
inal control  throughout  the  year,  though  the  revolution- 
ists, under  Carranza  and  Villa,  gained  steadily  in 
strength.  On  April  22  a force  of  United  States  sailors 
and  marines  occupied  Vera  Cruz,  this  episode  being  fol- 
lowed by  a conference  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  in 
which  arrangements  for  peace  were  made,  providing  only 
the  Mexicans  could  agree  on  a leader  whom  the  United 
States  would  recognize. 

Irish  home  rule  continued  to  demoralize  the  British 
government  throughout  the  year,  and  the  final  passage 
of  the  bill,  on  May  25,  saw  both  Unionists  and  Nation- 
alists armed  and  ready  for  civil  war. 

The  military  tension  in  France  and  Germany  grew 
steadily  throughout  the  year.  The  passage  of  the  French 
three-year  service  bill  in  August,  and  the  famous  Zabern 
incident  in  December,  indicated  the  extent  of  the  strain. 
France  was  immensely  excited  in  the  late  spring  over  the 
trial  of  Madame  Caillaux,  wife  of  a former  minister  of 
finance,  who  had  killed  Gaston  Calmette,  editor  of  Le 
Figaro. 

The  Underwood-Simmons  tariff  bill  was  signed  Octo- 
ber 3,  and  the  Glass-Owens  banking  and  currency  bill 
December  23.  The  Panama  Canal  was  officially  opened 
October  10,  and  the  bill  repealing  the  discriminatory 
canal  tolls  schedule  was  passed  in  the  following  June. 

1914- 1915 

Since  August  1,  1914,  the  world’s  history  has  been 
that  of  the  great  war.  The  murder  of  the  Austrian  arch- 
duke was  followed  by  peremptory  demands  on  Serbia 
by  Austria,  the  virtual  acceptance  of  these  demands, 
Austria’s  refusal  to  make  the  slightest  compromise,  Rus- 
sia’s order  to  mobilize,  Germany’s  counter-order,  the  des- 
perate attempt  of  Earl  Grey  to  effect  a conference, 
Austria’s  declaration  of  war  on  Serbia,  July  28,  Ger- 
many’s proclamation  of  a state  of  war  witli  Russia  on 
July  31,  and  the  beginning  of  hostilities  on  both  the 
eastern  and  western  fronts  August  2,  with  Great  Brit- 
ain’s entrance  two  days  later. 

The  German  invasion  of  France,  mainly  through  Bel- 
gium, overwhelmed  the  allies’  resistance  on  August  21-23, 
and  swept  southward  to  the  Marne,  where  Joffre  sudden- 
ly brought  up  a new  reserve  army  from  Paris,  and  be- 
tween September  5 and  9 not  only  stopped  the  German 
advance,  but  drove  the  invaders  back  to  the  Aisne.  The 
German  capture  of  Antwerp  on  October  9 established  the 
line  of  trenches  approximately  as  it  was  to  remain  for 


four  years.  All  the  subsequent  fighting  on  the  western 
front  until  the  winter  of  1916  was  based  on  German 
efforts  to  break  through  the  thinly  held  British  and 
French  line,  which  hung  on  heroically,  despite  terrible 
losses  in  such  battles  as  those  of  Neuve  Chapelle  and 
Ypres. 

On  the  eastern  front,  the  initial  Russian  drive  into 
East  Prussia  was  promptly  checked  by  Hindenburg  at 
Tannenburg,  on  August  28-30;  but  Grand  Duke  Nich- 
olas swept  over  Galicia.  Lemberg  fell  September  4. 
The  advance  of  the  Russian  left  was  long  delayed  by  a 
seesawing  campaign  in  the  center,  west  of  Warsaw;  but 
in  March  Przemysl  was  captured,  and  the  Russians 
seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking  through  the  Carpathians 
into  Hungary.  Suddenly  Mackensen,  starting  from 
Cracow  April  29,  advanced  on  an  average  four  miles 
daily  for  fifty-two  consecutive  days,  recapturing  Lem- 
berg June  22,  and  sweeping  the  Russians  out  of  Austrian 
territory. 

Turkey  entered  the  war  on  October  29,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 24  the  allies  began  their  effort  to  force  a passage 
through  the  Dardanelles.  The  bombardment  by  the  fleet 
proving  futile,  the  first  landing  on  Gallipoli  was  effected 
April  25,  and  the  second  one  early  in  June. 

Japan,  which  declared  war  on  August  23,  virtually 
completed  its  share  of  the  fighting  on  November  6,  when 
Tsing-Tau  surrendered.  Italy,  which  entered  the  strug- 
gle May  23,  accomplished  little  during  the  year. 

On  the  sea,  the  British  navy  effectually  bottled  up 
the  German  fleet  and  cleared  the  ocean  of  raiders,  after 
a number  of  battles.  On  February  4,  the  Germans  issued 
their  first  submarine  campaign  order.  The  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania,  which  will  always  stand  as  symbolical  of  this 
campaign  against  merchant  shipping,  occurred  on  May  7. 

Outside  of  Europe,  the  main  event  was  the  resigna- 
tion of  Huerta  on  July  15,  this,  after  a short  period 
of  provisional  government,  being  followed  by  the  election 
of  Carranza  as  president  of  Mexico. 

1915-1916 

These  twelve  months  were  the  darkest  period  of  the 
war  for  the  allies.  On  the  western  front,  the  hard  fight- 
ing of  the  summer  and  fall  was  utterly  inconclusive,  and 
on  February  21  the  Germans  launched  their  stupendous 
assault  on  Verdun.  The  French  held,  but  Douaumont 
was  finally  captured  by  the  Germans  on  May  24,  and 
Vaux  on  June  6.  The  turn  of  the  tide  was  to  come  in 
the  first  days  of  July. 

On  the  eastern  front  the  year  saw  the  conclusion  of 
Mackensen’s  drive,  with  the  capture  of  Warsaw  August 
6.  The  Russian  retreat  stopped  early  in  September, 
and  until  June  5,  when  Brussiloff  began  a vigorous  but 
not  permanently  successful  attack  in  Galicia,  the  Rus- 
sians remained  impotently  on  the  defensive. 

Bulgaria’s  declaration  of  war  on  October  6 sealed  the 
fate  of  the  Gallipoli  expedition,  the  last  troops  being 
withdrawn  safely  on  January  9.  Serbia  was  overrun  by 
a German-Austrian-Bulgar  army  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber. Another  allied  attempt  to  seize  the  road  to  the 
Orient  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Townshend’s  army 
at  Kut,  on  April  28.  The  Italian  offensive,  which  had 
made  little  headway,  was  suddenly  offset  by  an  Austrian 
drive  which,  beginning  May  16,  pushed  across  the  fron- 
tier, where,  however,  it  was  checked. 

On  May  31,  the  main  German  fleet  came  out  and  the 
greatest  seafight  of  the  war  was  fought  off  Jutland.  The 
Germans  were  driven  back,  after  inflicting  much  damage 
on  the  British  cruiser  squadrons  which  first  encountered 
them. 

( Continued  on  page  726.) 
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AN  OLD  TIMER  AND  OTHER  JOURNALISTIC  MEMORIES 

By  WILLIAM  C.  EDGAR 


Not  long  after  The  Bellman  first  began  his  rounds, 
happening  to  glance  in  the  window  of  an  auction  store 
in  Minneapolis,  I saw  a bound  volume  bearing  the  title, 
“The  Illustrated  News,”  and,  upon  closer  examination, 
found  that  it  contained  a complete  and  perfect  file  of  a 
weekly  publication  issued  from  New  York,  of  which  I 
had  never  before  heard,  and  which,  apparently,  had 
passed  into  the  limbo  of  the  forgotten,  after  a brief  but 
interesting  existence  of  eleven  months,  the  first  number 
being  dated  Saturday,  January  1,  1853,  and,  as  I learned 
later,  the  last,  November  26  of  the  same  year.  This 
volume  comprised  the  first  twenty-six  issues. 

Having  always  been  interested  in  attempts  to  estab- 
lish weekly  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
price  of  this  sound  old  volume  being  very  moderate,  its 
appearance  here  giving  rise  to  speculation  as  to  how  it 
had  found  its  way  in  course  of  time  so  far  from  its  birth- 
place and  in  such  a fine  state  of  preservation,  I acquired 
it.  After  going  over  its  pages,  I put  it  aside,  with  the 
intention  of  utilizing  it  later  as  the  basis  of  an  article 
for  The  Bellman,  to  be  written  at  my  leisure,  which 
should  deal  with  this  and  certain  other  weeklies  that 
were  not  perpetuated;  some  of  them  old  friends  of  mine, 
to  which  I had  even  contributed  during  the  years  when 
it  still  gave  me  a pleasant  thrill  to  see  my  own  produc- 
tions in  print. 

The  Illustrated  News  was  therefore  put  aside  on  a 
shelf  to  await  the  time  when  the  leisure  moment  would 
arrive;  the  busy  years  galloped  away,  and  now,  this 
being  the  last  opportunity  to  tell  its  story  in  The  Bell- 
man, and  this  farewell  number  appearing  to  be  rather 
approjjriate  for  such  a purpose,  I have  once  more  taken 
it  down  and  gone  over  its  yellowed  pages  again  to  revive 
my  earlier  impressions.  Meanwhile,  I have  looked  some- 
what into  the  history  of  this  venture  with  such  results  as 
may  appear  in  that  which  follows. 

Speaking  of  defunct  American  weekly  journals, 
which  have  always  possessed  a certain  charm  for  me,  I 
recall  one  publication,  a few  copies  of  which  I saw  when 
I was  a small  boy.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  might  have 
been  a monthly,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  its  charac- 
ter, apparent  from  its  alliterative  title,  which  was,  of  all 
things,  “The  Literary  Lounger.”  I do  not  remember 
where  it  was  published,  and  I have  only  the  haziest 
recollections  of  its  contents,  but  I am  sure  that  only  a 
very  few  numbers  were  issued  before  it  turned  up  its 
literary  toes  and  ceased  forever  to  be.  I mourned  its 
passing,  because  I had  read  it  with  deep  and  sympathetic 
interest. 

Then  there  was  Puck,  which  survived  many  vicissi- 
tudes, and  only  came  to  an  end  within  the  past  few 
years,  having  mercifully  been  put  out  of  its  misery  by 
its  last  owner.  Poor  Puck;  what  a lively  publication  it 
used  to  be  when  Keppler  drew  its  cartoons  in  colors  and 
Henry  C.  Bunner  edited  it  with  such  graceful  wit.  Long, 
long  before  that  period  in  its  history,  which  was  the 
zenith  of  its  fame,  I remember  its  beginning,  which  was 
not  in  New  York,  but  in  St.  Louis,  where  I lived  at 
the  time. 

Keppler  was  a German  artist  who  had  attained  some 
local  fame.  In  a downtown  beer  saloon,  kept  by  a com- 
patriot, he  had  shown  his  genius  in  painting  a large 
mural  canvas,  supposed  to  be  a representation  of  the 


famous  ball  given  in  honour  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis, 
at  St.  Louis,  during  his  visit  to  this  country.  The  artist 
had  substituted  photographic  heads  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  the  place,  who  were  pictured  as  dancing  madly 
with  well-known  actresses  and  opera-bouffe  singers  who 
at  that  time  were  popular  favorites.  No  doubt  Modjeska, 
Maggie  Mitchell  and  Lotta,  as  well  as  Lydia  Thompson 
and  Alice  Oates,  were  among  them.  The  incongruity 
of  the  staid  burghers  cavorting  about  in  this  company 
made  a great  hit,  and  visitors  crowded  the  place  to  see 
this  work  of  art  and  incidentally  to  consume  quantities 
of  the  proprietor’s  brew.  It  was  forbidden  ground  to 
youngsters,  but  1 remember  to  have  transgressed  the 
unwritten  parental  law  to  the  extent  of  having  gone  into 
the  place  and  taken  a hasty  view  of  the  famous  painting, 
being  much  impressed  by  the  versatility  and  courage  of 
its  artist. 

The  first  number  of  Puck,  and  many  more  thereafter, 
were  issued  in  St.  Louis  and  printed  in  German,  its 
rather  broad  humor  finding  more  favor  with  that  nation- 
ality than  with  Americans.  I could  not  read  German, 
but  the  clever  and  amusing  pictures  were  easily  under- 
standable. Another  German  artist,  whom  I came  to 
know  personally,  named  Welcker,  a great,  corpulent, 
good-humored  giant  of  a man,  who  made  a fair  income 
doing  lithograph  title  sheets  for  the  local  music  pub- 
lishers, was  also  on  the  original  staff  of  Puck,  and  a 
wood  engraver  named  Kruse,  afterward  a partner  of  his, 
did  some  of  its  smaller  engravings. 

Later,  Puck  removed  to  New  York  and  became  very 
prosperous,  finally  establishing  itself  in  the  Puck  Build- 
ing. The  cartoons  of  Keppler  were  politically  strong, 
and  the  publication  enjoyed  a wide  popularity,  especially 
during  the  time  when  Mr.  Bunner  was  its  editor.  In 
it  appeared  his  “Short  Sixes,”  and  about  the  paper  there 
grew  up  various  whimsical  traditions,  such  as  that  con- 
cerning the  office  goat,  which  was  supposed  to  have  eaten 
up  all  the  rejected  manuscripts.  It  was  Mr.  Bunner 
who  wrote  the  celebrated  reply  to  a Puck  contributor, 
who,  in  sending  his  offering,  attempted  to  get  away  from 
the  stereotyped  form  beginning  “The  enclosed  is  sub- 
mitted for  acceptance,”  and  so  wrote  brusquely:  “What 
do  I get  for  this?”  To  which  the  editor  made  answer: 
“Fifteen  minutes’  start!”  In  those  days  Puck  had  much 
fun  with  itself  and  with  all  the  world. 

During  the  Franco-German  war,  a weekly  illustrated 
publication  in  the  East,  the  name  of  which  I am  not  quite 
sure  about,  printed  the  most  fascinating  woodcuts  of 
battles  and  war  scenes.  It  was  neither  Harper’s  Weekly 
nor  Frank  Leslie’s,  but  pictorially,  and,  as  I recall  it, 
editorially,  was  much  superior  to  either  of  them,  although 
it  did  not  last  long.  I remember  that  it  was  decidedly 
pro-French  in  its  sympathies,  and  it  was  doubtless  due 
to  its  influence  that  my  youthful  enthusiasm  was  all  on 
the  side  of  the  French  army,  which  I made  certain  would, 
in  a few  months,  overcome  the  Germans.  As  my  hojjes 
faded  before  the  cold  logic  of  events,  I pinned  my  faith 
to  Marshal  Bazaine,  believing  that  surely  he  would  re- 
deem the  warlike  prestige  of  the  country  I had  chosen  as 
the  winner,  and  when  Sedan  came  and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  surrendered,  I became  deeply  depressed. 

Flitting  memories  come  of  many  other  weekly  pub- 
lications which  more  or  less  appealed  to  my  young  jour- 
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nalistic  fancy,  and  which  failed  to  fulfill  the  promise  of 
their  first  numbers,  dying  prematurely  after  a few 
months’  struggle  against  untoward  circumstance,  but 
their  titles  escape  me.  There  was  one,  probably  Every 
Saturday,  which  ceased  publication  in  1874,  edited  by 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  who  in  his  famous  “Story  of  a 
Bad  Boy,”  which  had  appeared  serially  in  Our  Young 
Folks,  early  won  my  deepest  admiration.  I used  to  think 
that  this  periodical  was  pre-eminent  for  its  sound  litera- 
ture, and  doubtless,  having  such  an  editor,  it  actually 
justified  my  exalted  opinion. 

In  the  years  following  the  Civil  War  I was  a very 
steady  reader  and  staunch  admirer  of  Harper’s  Weekly, 
with  its  vigorous  editorial  columns  and  its  cartoons  by 
Nast.  At  one  time  it  almost,  but  not  quite,  made  me  a 
Republican.  In  those  days,  like  most  young  Americans, 
I had  a try  at  reading  the  Nation,  but  I never  grew 
attached  to  it,  perhaps  because  it  was 
too  serious.  In  the  early  eighties,  I 
wrote  a ballad  of  some  twelve  or  six- 
teen verses,  which,  to  my  great  satis- 
faction, was  accepted  and  published  by 
Harper’s  Weekly,  with  illustrations  by 
George  Graves,  who  drew  the  cover  for 
this  issue  of  The  Bellman.  I recall  that 
the  artist  and  I divided  the  proceeds  of 
this  venture  and  were  well  pleased  over 
the  incident. 

About  the  same  time,  I contributed 
several  articles  to  Life,  which  accepted 
and  paid  for  them;  doing  me  the  com- 
pliment, on  one  occasion,  of  asking  for 
more  of  the  same  sort.  Puck  also  took 
some  of  my  earlier  rhymes  and  humor- 
ous essays,  which,  of  course,  made  me 
even  more  well-disposed  toward  my  old 
favorite. 

When  Harper  & Brothers  became  in- 
volved, and  it  was  evident  that  Har- 
per’s Weekly  was  to  be  disposed  of,  I 
conceived  the  idea  that  I was  capable 
of  perpetuating  it  successfully,  and, 
having  secured  the  promise  of  necessary 
financial  backing,  I wrote  to  the  receiv- 
ers, or  trustees,  with  a view  to  ascer- 
taining at  what  price  it  could  be  pur- 
chased, intending,  if  It  could  be  ac- 
quired, to  go  to  New  York  and  under- 
take its  management. 

To  this  inquiry  no  reply  whatever 
was  received;  the  letter  was  not  even 
acknowledged.  Obviously  plans  had 
already  been  made  to  turn  Harper’s 
Weekly  over  to  “Colonel”  Harvey,  who 
subsequently  carried  it  on  until  it  was 
disposed  of  to  Norman  Hapgood  and 
his  associates  in  191,8.  The  former  gave 
“the  Journal  of  Civilization”  a fine  start 
toAvard  the  scrapheap,  and  what  he  be- 
gan Mr.  Hapgood  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely finished  by  announcing  that  “the 
old  morality  of  the  Puritans  is  passing,” 
and  that  Harper’s,  henceforth,  would 
exploit  various  extremes  of  “feminism,” 
then  apparently  coming  into  vogue. 

The  result  was  that,  after  more  than 
forty  years  of  influential  existence. 

Harper’s  Weekly  came  to  an  end  in 
1916.  A very  miserable  finish  was  that 
of  the  once  successful  publication ; 


toward  the  close  there  was  none  so  poor  as  did  it  rever- 
ence. 

“Once  a Week”  was  the  title  of  an  illustrated  paper 
that  was  published  in  New  York  in  1889;  perhaps  it 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  present  Collier’s.  At  least  it 
was  published  by  P.  F.  Collier.  I have  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  this  weekly  because  a very  agreeable  and 
polite  gentleman,  named,  I think,  Nugent,  who  was  its 
editor,  kindly  accepted  and  paid  for  all  the  manuscript 
I had  in  my  pigeon-holes,  and  quite  cleaned  out  my  stock 
of  rhymes  and  sketches,  paying  a price  which  was  prob- 
ably much  in  excess  of  their  value. 

I recall  Leslie’s  Weekly  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Civil  War,  chiefly  in  connection  with  a cartoon  which 
appeared  in  it  and  which  made  a very  deep  impression 
on  my  youthful  mind  because  it  was  so  outrageously 
unfair  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  incident  illustrates  the 
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manner  in  which  the  great  heroes  of  history  are  some- 
times treated  by  their  contemporary  political  opponents. 
In  this  illustration  Lincoln  was  shown  standing,  gaunt 
and  rawboned,  on  the  steps  of  the  White  House;  a woman 
in  deep  mourning  was  reaching  out  her  arms  appeal- 
ingly toward  him,  asking:  “Where  are  my  sons?”  to 
which  Lincoln  was  heartlessly  replying,  “That  reminds 
me  of  a joke.” 

Speaking  of  Leslie’s  brings  me  back  to  the  Illus- 
trated News  and  its  brief  career.  Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
the  famous  showman,  in  his  “Struggles  and  Triumphs 
of  Forty  Years,”  says:  “During  the  year  1848,  Mr. 
Frank  Leslie,  since  so  widely  known  as  the  publisher  of 
several  illustrated  journals,  came  to  me  with  letters  of 
introduction  from  London,  and  I employed  him  to  get  up 
for  me  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  my  museum.  This  he 
did  in  a splendid  manner.”  It  was  through  this  ac- 
quaintance, no  doubt,  that  Frank  Leslie  became  con- 
nected with  the  new  venture,  examples  of  his  work,  some 
of  them  very  excellent,  appearing  throughout  the  volume. 

In  the  same  book  Mr.  Barnum  speaks  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Illustrated  News  and  his  experience  with 
it,  as  follows:  “In  the  fall  of  1852  a proposition  was 
made  to  me  by  certain  parties  to  commence  the  publica- 
tion of  an  illustrated  weekly  newspaper  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  field  seemed  to  be  open  for  such  an 
enterprise  and  I invested  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  the 
concern,  as  special  partner,  in  connection  with  two  other 
gentlemen,  who  each  contributed  twenty  thousand  dollars 
as  general  partners.  Within  a month  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  number  of  the  Illustrated  News,  which 
was  issued  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1853,  our  weekly 
circulation  had  reached  seventy  thousand.  Numerous 
and  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  for  novices  in  the 
business  continued  to  arise,  and  my  partners,  becoming 
weary  and  disheartened  with  constant  over-exertion, 
were  anxious  to  wind  up  the  enterprise  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  The  good  will  and  the  engravings  were  sold 
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to  Gleason’s  Pictorial,  in  Boston,  and  the  concern  was 
closed  without  loss.” 

Number  one,  volume  one,  of  this  weekly  consisted  of 
sixteen  pages ; size  eleven  by  sixteen  inches.  It  was 
printed  upon  a very  fair  quality  of  book-paper,  and  its 
subscription  price  was  three  dollars  a year,  or  six  cents 
a copy.  The  title-page  of  the  first  volume  was  drawn 
by  H.  Billings  and  engraved  on  wood  by  Frank  Leslie. 
In  the  first  issue  an  advertisement  announces  the  estab- 
lishment of  “Barnum  and  Beach’s  New  Paper,  the 
Illustrated  News,”  and  states  that  P.  T.  Barnum,  special 
partner,  H.  D.  and  A.  E.  Beach,  general  partners,  have 
each  contributed  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the  capital 
invested,  and  that  this  “liberal  amount”  is  now  devoted 
to  its  publication.  In  a note  to  the  reader,  the  statement 
is  made  that  “hitherto  there  has  been  no  well-established 
and  carefully  and  ably  conducted  paper  here  like  the 
Illustrated  News  of  London,”  and  that  the  proprietors 
are  confident  “it  requires  nothing  but  a well-directed 
effort  to  create  such  a periodical  and  render  it  eminently 
valuable,  popular  and  profitable.”  It  seems  they  were 
mistaken;  something  more  was  required,  and  for  lack  of 
this  missing  quality  the  publication  lived  less  than  a year. 

Editorial  announcement  is  made  that  “Henry  Grin- 
nell,  of  New  York,  and  George  Peabody,  of  London, 
have  nearly  completed  very  liberal  arrangements  for  a 
new  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  Dr. 
Kane,  of  Philadelphia  (a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  who, 
though  still  young,  is  one  of  the  greatest  travellers  of  the 
age  and  has  seen  more  lands,  more  seas  and  more  adven- 
tures than  almost  any  man  alive)  is  to  have  a principal 
share  in  its  direction.” 

In  an  advertisement  headed  “Putnam’s  Magazine,” 
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it  is  stated  that  “the  subscribers,  responding  to 
the  repeated  and  urgently  expressed  wish  of 
eminent  and  judicious  persons  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  have  decided  to  commence, 
on  January  1,  1853,  an  entirely  original  peri- 
odical under  the  above  title.”  The  contributors 
to  this  were  announced  as  Washington  Irving, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  George  Bancroft,  Henry 
W.  Longfellow,  William  C.  Bryant,  Parke  God- 
win, George  W.  Curtis,  Donald  G.  Mitchell  and 
others.  With  such  a distinguished  list  promised 
to  its  service,  it  is  little  wonder  that  “eminent 
and  judicious  persons”  should  have  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  this  periodical  established;  even  in 
these  degenerate  days  it  would  command  wide- 
spread approval  and  interest. 

Not  the  least  interesting  parts  of  this  file  of 
the  Illustrated  News  are  its  advertisements, 
among  which  one  is  not  surprised  to  see  that  of 
Genin,  the  Broadway  hatter,  who  became  noted 
in  connection  with  the  first  appearance  of  Jenny 
Lind  in  America,  paying  the  record  price  for  a 
ticket.  Harper’s  Monthly,  Fairbank’s  Plat- 
form Scales,  Fowler  & Wells,  phrenologists.  De- 
fiance Salamander  Safes,  various  makers  of 
daguerreotypes,  and,  of  course,  Barnum’s  Ameri- 
can Museum,  are  all  represented  in  these  adver- 
tising columns ; in  one  number  the  last-named  presents  a 
charming  picture  of  its  latest  attraction,  “The  Bearded 
Lady  of  Geneva.” 

Fanny  Fern’s  new  book,  “Fern  Leaves  from  Fanny’s 
Portfolio,”  is  announced,  of  which,  it  is  said,  “six  thou- 
sand copies  were  ordered  in  advance  of  publication,” 
doubtless  by  Fanny’s  loyal  admirers.  Speaking  of  books, 
the  second  number  contains  the  following  reference  to 
one  which  is  still  going  strong  despite  the  lapse  of  years : 
“Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  critics  respecting  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,  the  people  appear  to  have  come  to  a con- 
clusion that  it  is  the  most  captivating  work  ever  produced 
by  a woman,  or  man  either  for  that  matter,  as  no  jJroduct 
in  all  literature  has  had  so  quick  and  universal  popu- 
larity.” In  this  connection  a portrait  of  the  authoress, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  is  given.  She  wears  four  re- 


A  Snowstorm  on  Broadway  in  1853 
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markable  ringlets  on  the  side  of  her  head,  and  a bunch 
of  them  tied  together  in  a peak  at  the  top.  Judged  by 
modern  standards  of  female  beauty,  this  gifted  lady  was 
remarkably  plain. 

She,  however,  was  as  a dream  of  enchanting  loveli- 
ness compared  with  Lucy  Stone,  if  the  wood  engraving 
in  the  Illustrated  News  does  not  cruelly  libel  the  latter. 
In  this  dreadful  picture,  Miss  Stone  is  shown  wearing 
trousers,  a skirt,  a smoking  jacket  and  short  hair.  If, 
as  the  text  accompanying  this  illustration  contends,  she 
was  “apparently  youthful  as  well  as  good-looking,”  the 
woodcut  belies  her. 

For  the  literary  value  of  the  contents  of  the  Illus- 
trated News,  as  far  as  it  went,  which  was  only  for  eleven 
months,  even  the  most  indulgent  critic  could  claim  but 
little:  there  was  a dreary  New  Year  poem  of  some  thirty 
verses  by  Alice  Carey,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  is  not  included  in  her  collected 
works;  a story  by  Charles  Leland, 
which  is  not  worth  reading,  and  many 
melancholy  tales,  each  with  a moral,  by 
T.  S.  Arthur. 

One  of  these,  a temperance  story  en- 
titled “The  Man  and  the  Demon,”  is 
accompanied  by  two  full-page  engrav- 
ings. One,  labeled  “The  Man,”  de- 
scribed as  having  “gushing  gladness  in 
his  heart,”  pictures  him  seated  coatless 
in  his  easy  chair;  a young  boy  leans 
lovingly  upon  his  knee,  reading  a book, 
a small  and  exceedingly  chubby  girl 
stands  upon  the  other  knee,  contending 
with  a joyful  lad  on  the  back  of  the 
chair  for  an  apple  in  the  hands  of'  the 
happy  Dad.  The  simpering  wife  looks 
on  adoringly,  with  the  fourth  child,  a 
baby,  held  in  her  arms.  In  the  back- 
ground, the  cook  stands  smiling,  while 
she  employs  the  rolling  pin  in  her  task 
of  bread-making.  This  affecting  scene 
represents  the  happy  home  of  1853. 
The  opposite  engraving,  entitled  “The 
Demon,”  is  supposed  to  show  what  hap- 
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pened  when  rum  gained  the  ascendancy.  The  husband, 
evidently  far  gone  in  drink  and  badly  in  need  of  a 
shave,  has  grabbed  the  small  boy  by  the  hair,  while  the 
little  daughter  pleads  with  him  to  moderate  his  frenzied 
energies ; a disheveled  and  ragged  mother  is  engaged  in 
beating  child  number  three  with  a club.  The  fourth 
child  has  vanished,  and  the  cook  has  also,  and  not  un- 
reasonably, taken  her  departure.  On  the  closet  shelf  a 
large  black  bottle  is  in  evidence,  but  the  ample  supplies 
of  household  provisions  thereon  apparent  in  the  first 
picture  have  all  disappeared.  Just  exactly  what  hap- 
pened is  doubtless  told  in  the  text,  but  after  looking 
upon  the  discouraging  pictures  one  is  disposed  to  let  it 
go  at  that  and  not  pursue  the  history  of  the  unfortunate 
family  further. 

In  one  issue  appears  an  illustrated  item  concerning 
a new  invention,  “Singer’s  Perpendicular  Action  Sewing- 
Machine,”  being  exhibited  at  the  office  of  I.  M.  Singer 
on  Broadway,  and  an  editorial  comment  on  the  late 
James  Fennimore  Cooper,  praising  his  genius  and  his 
writings,  and  urging  the  erection  of  a monument  to  him, 
a movement  to  this  end  having  been  started  by  Wash- 
ington Irving  and  others. 


Throne  Room  of  the  French  Emperor 
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During  March,  1854,  the  editor  was 
moved  to  write  about  “New  York  as  it 
is  and  as  it  is  to  be.”  He  noted  the 
iconoclastic  tendencies  of  the  time  with 
its  “vast  prosperity.”  The  old  city,  he 
said,  was  being  razed  to  its  foundations 
and  a more  magnificent  metropolis  being 
built  on  its  site.  “It  is  not  merely  im- 
provement that  is  going  on  around  us, 
but  revolution ; a large  portion  of  our 
people  shake  their  heads  prophetically 
and  profess  to  see  under  the  shining 
robes  of  our  prosperity  the  elements  of 
panic,  revulsion  and  distress.”  How- 
ever, the  editor  expressed  his  faith  in 
the  future  of  his  city,  which  “as  it  is, 
may  be  considered  a model  and  a mar- 
vel, but  the  New  York  of  a hundred 
years  hence,  which  we  shall  not  live  to 
see,  will  be  a spectacle  for  the  world  to 
gaze  upon  in  wonder.” 

In  May,  the  publishers  denied  a cur- 
rent rumor  that  Mr.  Barnum  had  sold 
his  interest  in  the  paper,  and  that  an 
increase  in  its  price  had  been  deter- 
mined upon.  “We  are  authorized  to 
say  that  Mr.  Barnum  is  better  satisfied 
with  his  special  interest  in  this  paper 
than  with  any  other  enterprise,  and  that 
his  investment  in  the  same  cannot  be 
bought  at  any  price.” 

Considering  that  a few  months  later 
publication  was  discontinued,  the  boast- 
ful tone  of  the  following  was  somewhat 
injudicious:  “In  the  short  space  of  three 
months,  the  Illustrated  News  has  be- 
come permanently  established  and  has 
already  attained  the  highest  standing, 
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widest  circulation  and  greatest  influence  of  any  weekly 
newspaper  ever  published  in  America.” 

The  editorial  columns  of  this  short-lived  periodical 
can  hardly  be  considered  thrilling,  and  the  miscellany, 
used  as  “filler,”  which  occupies  a considerable  portion 
of  each  issue,  is,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  sixty  years, 
quite  lacking  in  interest.  An  example  of  what  satisfied 
the  simple-minded  reader  of  those  days  is  found  in  the 
“Singular  Case  of  Instinct  in  a Horse,”  which  was  “com- 
municated to  us  a few  days  since.”  “Mr.  Allen,  of  St. 
Anthony,  had  a pair  of  sprightly  little  horses  which  for 
a considerable  space  of  time  he  had  never  separated. 
He  drove  to  Minnetonka  Lake  one  day  on  a fishing 
expedition.”  He  tethered  his  horses  near  the  shore  and 
went  to  the  “shantee,”  where  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
floor  to  await  the  return  of  the  party  which  had  gone 
fishing.  Shortly  thereafter,  one  of  the  horses  put  his 
nose  in  the  door.  It  appeared  that  his  companion  had 
become  entangled  in  a rope,  had  fallen  into  the  water 
and  was  in  danger  of  being  submerged.  When  his  mate 
was  rescued  the  horse  showed  joy.  “These,”  sagely 
added  the  editor,  “are  circumstances  to  astonish  us  and 
commend  themselves  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
those  who  would  limit  the  power  of  reasoning  to  the 
genus  homo.” 

Had  the  chief  dependency  of  the  Illustrated  News 
for  popular  favor  been  its  reading  matter  it  is  probable 
that  it  would  not  have  lasted  even  as  long  as  it  did,  but 
where  it  justly  scored  was  in  its  illustrations.  These, 
considering  the  difficulties  of  the  time,  displayed  real 
genius  and  enterprise.  Photo-engraving  was  then  un- 
known, and  the  process  of  engraving  on  wood  was  both 
laborious  and  expensive.  The  picture  was  first  drawn 
upon  boxwood  blocks  by  the  artist,  and  then  carved  by 
the  wood  engraver.  Frank  Leslie  was  an  expert  in  this 
art,  and  numerous  examples  of  his  work  are  found  in  the 
pages  of  this  volume,  some  of  them  showing  excellent 
workmanship.  The  illustrations  are  profuse  and  elab- 


orate, and  must  have  cost  an  enormous  amount.  Occa- 
sionally the  result  is  marred  by  the  blocks  having  become 
unglued  and  separated  in  the  process  of  printing,  show- 
ing cracks  in  the  surface  of  the  engraving. 

In  one  of  the  earlier  issues  a double-page  engraving 
pictures  the  last  moments  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  died 
in  1852.  The  expiring  statesman  wears  a sour  and  dis- 
contented expression;  relatives  and  friends,  both  male 
and  female,  are  grouped  about  in  attitudes  expressive  of 
deep  grief.  A negro  servant  near  the  foot  of  the  bed  is 
showing  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  and  has  his  hands  clasped 
in  an  attitude  of  fearful  expectation.  There  is  a deco- 
rative border  of  female  figures,  emblematic  of  something 
or  -other,  all  of  them  shrouded  in  mourning  veils  and 
bearing  branches  and  wreaths  of  laurel.  The  scene  is  a 
very  gruesome  one  indeed,  and  must  have  made  a deep 
impression  upon  the  readers  of  the  weekly. 
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There  are  very  nice  and  well-executed  views  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Charleston  and  various  other  of  the  smaller 
American  cities,  which  are  interesting  as  showing  what 
these  places  looked  like  in  1853;  some  fine  pictures  of 
the  latest  transatlantic  steamers  and  sailing  ships;  por- 
traits of  some  of  the  famous  singers  of  the  time,  and  of 
many  American  statesmen,  including  the  eminent  Thomas 
H.  Benton.  The  inauguration  of  President  Pierce  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  some  very  ambitious  engrav- 
ings. There  is  a portrait  of  him  in  his  robes  of  office,  a 
view  of  his  home,  and  a double-page  picture  of  the 
inauguration,  which  in  its  way  is  a masterpiece  of  early 
pictorial  effort.  The  multitude  is  showing  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  over  the  event.  One  young  man  appears 
prominently  in  the  scene  wearing  a silk  hat,  but  without 
a coat,  while  the  attitudes  assumed  by  the  promi- 
nent figures  are  very  striking  and  melodramatic. 

Contemporaneous  French  history  is  exploited 
in  many  large  engravings ; there  is  the  entry  of 
Napoleon  III  into  Paris  on  the  proclamation  of 
the  French  Empire,  the  scene  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  in  Notre  Dame  and  many  portraits  of 
the  Emperor  and  Empress,  some  of  them  very 
effective.  Great  events,  however,  could  not  be 
depended  upon  to  supply  sufficient  themes  for 
the  needs  of  the  paper,  and  the  artists’  main 
reliance  was  apparently  upon  the  accidents  and 
disasters  of  the  time.  To  judge  by  the  pictures 
in  the  Illustrated  News,  there  must  have  been 
an  appalling  lot  of  them  in  those  days ; there  is 
scarcely  a number  that  does  not  contain  one  or 
more,  depicted  with  the  most  graphic  and  har- 
rowing intensity.  Some  of  these  are  horrible  in 
their  details,  and  when  the  number  of  steam- 
boats that  burned  or  blew  up  during  this  period 
is  considered,  one  ceases  to  regret  the  oft- 
deplored  decay  of  the  river  traffic. 

A very  astonishing  feature  of  this  publica- 


tion is  the  exceedingly  small  type  in  which  it 
was  printed.  Perhaps  this  was  a contributory 
influence  in  its  premature  death.  The  largest 
size  of  type  used  was  “brevier” ; “agate,”  still 
smaller,  was  extensively  employed,  and  even 
“pearl,”  almost  microscopic,  filled  column  after 
column,  particularly  of  the  advertising  section. 
In  these  days,  the  reader  would  not  look  at  a 
periodical  set  up  in  such  fine  type;  that  alone 
would  be  fatal  to  its  prospects. 

When  it  is  remembered  that,  in  1853,  candles 
and  kerosene  lamps  were  chiefly  used  for  night- 
reading, that  illuminating  gas  was  by  no  means 
commonly  available,  and  that  spectacles  and 
reading-glasses  were  crude  and  clumsy,  one 
wonders  how  the  Illustrated  News  found  seventy 
thousand,  or  even  fifty  thousand,  readers.  It  is 
also  a mystery  why  the  publishers  used  such 
small  type  when  they  could  just  as  easily  have 
printed  their  periodical  in  readable  characters. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  time,  or  per- 
haps they  thought  it  just  as  well  to  discourage 
too  close  attention  to  the  reading  columns. 

Frank  Leslie  called  upon  Mr.  Barnum  in 
regard  to  the  new  project  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
1852.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  famous  old 
showman  was  about  to  sit  down  to  his  Thanks- 
giving dinner,  he  abandoned  his  turkey  on  the 
principle  that  “business  is  business,”  and  gave 
heed  to  his  visitor,  with  the  result  that  Leslie 
was  engaged  as  the  managing  foreman  of  the 
Illustrated  News.  Notwithstanding  the  claims 
made  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  reached  a circulation 
of  more  than  fifty  thousand.  One  of  the  old  foremen 
of  Leslie’s  Weekly  used  to  say  that  it  was  the  paper 
where  Frank  Leslie  secured  some  valuable  experience 
in  the  publication  business  at  the  expense  of  P.  T. 
Barnum  and  A.  E.  Beach,  and  thus,  in  a sense,  it  was 
the  forerunner  of  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper, 
now  known  as  Leslie’s  Weekly. 

Alfred  Ely  Beach  was  the  younger  son  of  Moses  Y. 
Beach.  He  and  his  older  brother,  Moses  Sperry  Beach, 
became  associated  with  their  father  as  partners  in  the 
Sun  in  1845;  he  was  but  nineteen  years  old  at  the  time. 
The  same  year  that  the  Illustrated  News  was  started,  he 
invented  the  first  typewriter  which  printed  on  a paper 
strip  in  raised  letters  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  He  also 
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invented  a pneumatic  mail  tube.  Mr. 

Beach  built  a tunnel  under  Broadway, 
between  Warren  and  Murray  streets, 
thus  becoming  the  first  subway  con- 
tractor in  New  York.  Possibly  his 
greatest  invention  was  the  Beach  shield, 
employed  to  dig  tunnels,  which  worked 
on  the  principle  of  the  hydraulic  ram. 

The  inventive  genius  of  Mr.  Beach  led 
him,  together  with  an  old  schoolmate, 

O.  D.  Munn,  to  buy  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, with  which  he  was  connected  until 
his  death  in  1896;  his  descendants  are 
still  interested  in  that  publication. 

In  its  pictorial  features,  rather  than 
in  its  text,  the  Illustrated  News  gives 
an  idea  of  what  life  in  America  must 
have  been  like  in  the  early  fifties. 

Doubtless  it  had  its  advantages,  but 
judging  by  this  evidence  at  least,  the 
modern  American  would  hardty  yearn 
for  the  privilege  of  living  in  those  good 
old  days.  In  many  of  their  aspects 
they  seem  to  have  quite  justified  the  much  resented  com- 
ments and  criticisms  of  Dickens  and  other  English 
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writers  who  visited  the  United  States  during  this  crude, 
formative  period  of  its  history. 

The  Illustrated  News  came  to  an  end  in 
November,  1853,  being  merged  in  Gleason’s 
Pictorial,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Barnum,  he  and 
his  partners  were  able  to  conclude  their  enter- 
prising venture  without  loss,  which,  considering 
the  difficulties  they  must  have  encountered,  and 
the  enormous  cost  of  production,  was  a highly 
creditable  achievement. 

In  looking  over  the  stout  pages  of  this  old 
timer  in  American  illustrated  weekly  journalism, 
with  their  columns  of  ridiculously  fine  type  and 
their  numerous  hand-engraved  pictures,  a few 
of  which  are  here  reproduced,  one  may  smile  at 
the  frequent  artlessness  of  the  text  and  the 
crudities  of  many  of  the  illustrations ; neverthe- 
less there  is  a certain  dignity  about  this  product 
of  sixty-six  years  ago  which  commands  respect. 
Obviously  it  was  a sincere,  if  premature,  attempt 
permanently  to  establish  a high-class  illustrated 
weekly  in  America,  and  those  concerned  in  it 
labored  industriously  and  intelligently  to  accom- 
plish their  laudable  purpose.  This  evidence  of 
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their  enterprise  is  deserving  of  something  more  than  a 
smile  of  condescending  superiority;  it  is  worthy  of  its 
meed  of  honest  praise. 

For  the  time,  sixty  thousand  dollars  was  a 
generous  amount  to  hazard  in  an  enterprise  of 
this  character,  and  it  must  have  required  excel- 
lent business  management  to  publish  the  Illus- 
trated News  for  a year  and  emerge  from  the 
experiment  with  capital  unimpaired.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  good,  hard  work  was  done 
on  it,  and  that  it  represented  much  conscientious 
and  faithful  effort.  Had  this  attempt  been  made 
some  years  later,  during  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  public  was  keen  for  information 
and  pictures  concerning  the  stirring  events  of 
the  time,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  have  been 
successful. 

If,  after  a like  period  of  time,  a volume  of 
The  Bellman  shall  survive  to  show  those  living 
in  the  year  1985  what  an  American  weekly  was 
like  in  the  present  year  of  grace,  following  the 
period  of  the  great  war,  may  the  judgment  upon 
its  character  be  no  more  severe  and  critical  than  that 
justified  today  by  the  pages  of  the  old  timer  of  1853. 
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AFTER  THIRTEEN  YEARS 

A Plea  for  the  World’s  Peace 

Editorial  Note. — The  writer  of  the  foregoing  is  a member 
of  the  staff  of  the  London  Times,  and  this  article  was  written 
by  him  during  a recent  brief  visit  to  America,  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  contributions  for  its  notable  forth- 
coming Fourth  of  July  edition.  Many  years  ago  he  lived  in 
the  American  Northwest,  where,  after  a journalistic  experience 
on  the  local  press,  he  established  the  Northwestern  Railroader, 
subsequently  merged  in  the  Railway  Age,  of  which  he  became 
the  president  and  editor.  Disposing  of  his  interests,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  engaged  in  the  publishing  business. 
When  The  Bellman  was  founded  he  became  its  London  corre- 
spondent, contributing  to  its  first  issue,  and  for  a number  of 
years  thereafter  the  department  “Echoes  from  Bow  Bells.” 
For  some  time  previous  to  the  war,  he  was  attached  to  the 
London  Times.  He  was  present  at  the  bombardment  and  fall 
of  Antwerp;  later  went  to  Serbia,  returned  to  England,  and 
during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war  was  at  the  British  Gen- 
eral Headquarters  as  correspondent  for  the  Times.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  until  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  when  he 
accompanied  the  advance  into  that  part  of  Germany  occupied 
by  the  British  troops. 

Thirteen  years ! A long  time  to  look  forward  to,  but 
very  short  in  retrospect.  And  it  must  be  great  comfort 
to  The  Bellman  to  think  that  during  all  that  time  it 
has,  as  I firmly  believe,  never  pleaded  an  unworthy 
cause  and  never  published  one  line  which  did  not  make 
for  righteousness  as  it  saw  the  right.  When  first  it 
rang  its  bell  it  was  but  a little  chime,  tinkling  far  away 
in  the  wilderness,  and  probably  not  many  people  gave 
ear  to  it.  With  every  month  and  year  since  then  the 
circle  of  its  listeners  has  grown,  and,  speaking  as  one 
who  has  hearkened  to  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
I can  testify  how  great  its  influence  has  come  to  be  in 
regions  to  which  one  would  hardly  have  supposed  that 
the  ringing  of  a single  bell  could  have  penetrated,  and 
how  many  people  there  will  be  who  will  miss  it,  and  will 
feel  that  they  have  lost  a friend.  To  many  people  far 
away,  whom  The  Bellman  never  heard  of,  it  will  be  as  if 
their  own  familiar  church-bell  had  suddenly  grown  silent 
after  many  years. 

Whether  the  span  be  really  long  or  short,  it  was  a 
different  world  thirteen  years  ago.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  write  regularly  for  The  Bellman  from  England  in  the 
first  years  of  its  publication.  Among  other  things  which 
it  fell  to  my  lot  to  talk  about  was  the  sensation  created 
by  M.  Bleriot  when  he  achieved  the  astonishing  feat  of 
flying  across  the  channel  from  France  to  England;  and 
in  1906  I told  The  Bellman  readers  of  the  enterprising 
offer  of  a large  money  prize  made  by  the  London  Daily 
Mail  to  the  first  man  who  would  make  a trip  in  a single 
day  from  London  to  Manchester.  That  is  a distance 
of  a hundred  and  eighty  miles.  Competitors  were  allowed 
twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  do  it,  so  that  a speed  of 
seven  and  a half  miles  an  hour  would  be  sufficient.  As 
I said  at  the  time,  “a  man  might  almost  do  it  in  a wheel- 
barrow” ; and  yet,  thirteen  years  ago,  that  feat  seemed 
almost  more  difficult  than  the  flight  across  the  Atlantic 
looks  today,  and  the  prize  took  longer  to  win  than  the 
present  prize  of  the  same  amount,  also  offered  by  the 
Daily  Mail,  has  taken. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place, 
however,  is  that  of  which  we  hardly  yet  begin  to  measure 
the  significance,  which  has  grown  out  of  the  war.  Of 
these  thirteen  years  the  last  four  have  been  the  most 
tremendous  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  was  inev- 
itable that  we  in  Europe  should  have  had  a somewhat 
clearer  apprehension  of  what  was  coming  than  did  the 
people  of  America,  for  it  was  immediately  over  our  heads 
that  the  storm-clouds  were  gathering,  whereas  they  were 
the  width  of  the  Atlantic  away  from  you;  and  I shall 
never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  the  editor  of  The  Bell- 


man that  he  allowed  me  persistently  to  preach  in  its 
columns  the  doctrine  which  seemed  to  me  then,  and  seems 
to  me  still,  the  doctrine  on  which  the  future  welfare  of 
mankind  chiefly  rests.  As  early  as  in  August,  1906,  I 
wrote: 

“There  is  no  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  future  of 
civilization  and  of  the  human  race  depends  on  the  two 
English-speaking  peoples.  On  the  continued  friendli- 
ness and  concerted  action  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  rests  the  hope  of  the  world’s  perma- 
nent peace.” 

And  again,  two  weeks  later,  still  in  August,  1906, 
I wrote: 

“It  is  up  to  America  to  say  whether  or  not  the  first 
tangible  step  shall  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  universal 
peace.  . . . The  German  Emperor  is  a war  lord;  his 
ambitions  for  the  future  of  Germany  are  not  ambitions 
to  be  advanced  by  a general  disarmament.  So  long  as  he 
stands  where  he  does  no  other  European  nation  can  move. 
. . . Some  day  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
must  join  hands  to  give  peace  to  the  world,  and  Great 
Britain  wishes  to  go  ahead  now.  The  almost  universal 
opinion  among  thinking  Englishmen  is  that  unless  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  come  forward  side  by  side 
and  insist  on  universal  peace,  there  must  be  war, — big 
war.” 

Again,  two  weeks  later,  in  discussing  the  American 
Admiral  Bradford’s  suggestion  of  a sporting  gunnery 
match  between  American  and  British  battleships,  I sug- 
gested in  The  Bellman  that  the  target  be  covered  with 
the  German  flag,  and  I told  how  this  suggestion  had  been 
applauded  by  a casual  mixed  company  of  Englishmen, 
all  of  whom  were  anxious  to  see  the  friendly  match  be- 
tween England  and  America  arranged,  and  “not  one 
member  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  direction  in  which  their 
common  interests  lay.” 

I am  not  recalling  these  memories  now,  as  I might 
quote  fifty  other  passages,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  “I  told  you  so.”  We  in  England  must  have  been 
blind  indeed  if  we  had  not  seen  what  was  coming,  even 
though  we  hoped  that  the  clouds  might  not  break  as 
speedily  as  they  did,  and  though  our  politicians,  busy 
with  economy  to  please  the  labor  agitators,  suffered  us  to 
continue  to  live  unprepared.  Why  the  subject  is  worth 
insisting  on  now  is  because  what  was  true  then  is  no  less 
true  today,  and  it  is  immensely  more  clear  to  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world.  In  my  Christmas  letter  of  December, 
1906,  I wrote,  and  wrote  in  italics,  “The  American  peo- 
ple has  it  in  its  power  to  confer  on  the  world  no  less  a 
boon  than  that  of  universal  peace.  It  can  do  this  thing, 
not  at  some  remote  future  date,  not  ten  or  twenty  years 
hence,  or  in  the  next  generation.  It  can  do  it  now.” 

Well,  more  than  ten  years  have  passed,  and  the  op- 
portunity, so  far  neglected,  is  still  here  and  now  pre- 
sented to  you  and  to  us  in  a much  more  visible  form.  It 
rests  with  us,  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world  through 
all  time.  We  can  do  it  by  merely  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  letting  all  the  nations  know  that  we  do  so 
stand,  and  that  no  infraction  of  the  world’s  peace  from 
any  direction  will  be  tolerated.  It  is  not  America’s 
selfish  interest  or  Great  Britain’s  selfish  interest  that  is 
in  question ; it  is  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind 
through  all  generations.  Great  Britain  is  extremely 
willing,  as  she  was  thirteen  years  ago;  and  for  this  last 
time  I would  plead  once  more,  in  The  Bellman,  as  for 
thirteen  years  you  have  pleaded  for  every  good  cause,  for 
the  cause  which  means  more  to  mankind  than  anything 
that  has  been  done  on  earth  for  nineteen  centuries. 

Perry  Robinson. 
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THE  CROWD  IN  ACTION 

It  is  rather  extraordinary  that,  despite  the  fact  that 
mobs  have  played  so  large  a part  in  the  world’s  history, 
relatively  little  has  been  written  concerning  mob  psychol- 
ogy from  the  point  of  view  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
maintain  peace  and  order.  The  component  parts  of  any 
typical  mob,  from  the  unemployed  idler  to  the  profes- 
sional criminal,  have  been  exhaustively  studied  as  indi- 
viduals, and  a whole  new  science  has  of  late  grown  up 
concerning  the  classes  of  society  from  which  mobs  are 
in  part  recruited.  The  mob  as  a collective  and  active 
unit,  a thing  of  sudden  growth  and  almost  as  sudden 
dissolution,  has  been  generally  assumed  to  have  the  same 
characteristics  as  its  members,  and  thus  to  warrant  no 
special  investigation  on  its  own  account.  For  one  thing, 
sociologists  do  not  often  encounter  active  mobs ; and, 
when  they  do,  they  are  not  confronted  with  the  exceed- 
ingly urgent  problem  of  deciding  what  to  do  about  them. 
Police  officers,  who  have  learned  about  mobs  through  hard 
experience,  are  seldom  given  to  analysis,  and  newspaper 
reporters  are  concerned  with  what  happened,  not  why. 
Thus  the  mob  has,  as  a rule,  been  misunderstood,  or  not 
understood  at  all,  and  the  world  has  suffered  thereby. 

Military  writers  have,  it  is  true,  often  discussed  the 
mob  from  the  standpoint  of  riot  tactics.  Almost  without 
exception  they  have  advocated  the  application  of  stand- 
ard combat  tactics  to  mob  conditions,  modifying  the  gen- 
eral principles  only  so  far  as  has  seemed  absolutely 
necessary.  This,  however,  is  to  go  at  the  problem  from 
the  wrong  end.  Tactics  grow  out  of  conditions,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  attempt  to  twist  the  rules  for  open-country 
fighting  against  an  armed  and  disciplined  enemy  into 
guides  for  dealing  with  an  inchoate  mass  of  men  in  the 
narrow  confines  of  a city  street.  The  starting  points — 
the  enemy  soldier  and  the  rioter — are  too  far  apart  to 
make  any  such  simple  solution  possible.  The  officer  who 
finds  himself  confronted  with  an  angry  and  disorderly 
crowd  suddenly  realizes  that  regulations  give  him  little 
help  in  deciding  what  to  do.  He  may,  of  course,  open 
fire  or  resort  to  the  bayonet,  thereby  killing  or  wounding 
some  dozens  of  relatively  harmless  people,  and  leaving 
a memory  which  will  make  the  next  outbreak  doubly  hard 
to  deal  with.  If,  however,  he  chances  to  have  some  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  temper  and  composition  of 
crowds,  he  may  perhaps,  by  forgetting  his  army  tactics, 
restore  order  without  the  shedding  of  a drop  of  blood. 

Military  tactics  as  a rule  do  not  greatly  concern  the 
ordinary  citizen,  for  the  good  reason  that  battles  do  not 
lie  in  his  path.  Mobs  and  riots,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
peculiarly  urban  products;  they  delight  in  upsetting  the 
machinery  of  a peaceful  city,  and  they  spring  up  with 
mushroom  suddenness.  Hardly  a day  passes  in  which 
the  papers  do  not  bring  the  news  of  some  trouble  which 
has  in  it  all  the  germs  of  a riot,  and  nearly  every  large 
American  city  can  look  back — and. not  far  back,  either, — 
to  days  when  wholesale  violence  on  its  streets  had  to  be 
met  by  armed  force.  The  question  of  what  to  do  with 
a riot  is  just  as  widespread  as  labor  disagreements,  un- 
employment, drunkenness,  Bolshevism  and  race  antago- 
nism combined. 

For  working  purposes,  there  is  urgent  need  of  a new 
and  more  specific  definition  of  the  word  moh.  To  the 
average  person  it  denotes  any  large  and  unruly  rabble, 
more  or  less  inclined  to  violence  and  the  destruction  of 
property.  This,  however,  is  too  wide  a range;  there  is 
little  in  common  between  the  noisy  crowd  that  jeers  con- 
ductors and  pulls  trolley-ropes  in  a traction  strike  and 
the  grim,  armed  force  that  sets  out  for  a lynching.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  draw  certain  distinctions  be- 


fore one  can  undertake  to  study  the  phenomena  of  riots, 
and  particularly  before  one  can  attempt  to  formulate 
rational  methods  of  dealing  with  them. 

All  riots  are  lawless,  but  not  in  the  same  way.  The 
small  boy  who  throws  a stone  through  a plate-glass  win- 
dow and  precipitately  runs  away — thereby  gratifying  a 
quite  normal  taste  for  lawbreaking — is  guilty  of  a very 
different  sort  of  crime  from  the  thug  who  deliberately 
knocks  a policeman  unconscious  as  a preliminary  to 
cracking  a safe.  One  breaks  the  laws,  but  is  still  very 
much  afraid  of  them ; the  other  destroys  the  machinery 
whereby  the  law  might,  in  his  case,  become  dangerously 
operative.  These  two  instances  closely  parallel  the  main 
phenomena  of  the  riot:  in  one  type  the  fear  of  the  law 
is  still  present;  in  the  other  this  fear  has  temporarily 
disappeared.  The  difference  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
particularly  when  it  comes  to  controlling  the  two  kinds 
of  lawlessness,  because  everything  depends  on  whether 
the  law  still  retains  its  hold  on  the  crowd,  and  needs  only 
to  be  enforced,  or  whether  it  has  been  violently  over- 
thrown, and  can  be  restored  to  its  proper  position  only 
by  counter-violence  of  no  uncertain  form.  For  conven- 
ience, we  may  thus  draw  a line  between  disorderly 
crowds  and  mobs,  the  former  having  retained,  and  the 
latter  having  lost,  their  collective  fear  of  the  law. 

Using  the  word  in  this  limited  sense,  a mob  is  by  no 
means  as  frequent  an  occurrence  as  newspapers  would 
lead  one  to  think.  Nine-tenths  of  the  trouble  in  Ameri- 
can cities  during  the  past  decade  has  come  fronft  disor- 
derly crowds  rather  than  mobs.  Furthermore,  every 
mob  has  its  beginnings  in  a disorderly  crowd,  with  the 
probability  that  if  the  crowd  had  been  dealt  with  prop- 
erly, and  in  time,  it  would  never  have  reached  the  mob 
stage  at  all.  It  is  thus  the  psychology  of  the  disorderly 
crowd  that  presents  the  most  important  problems.  What 
is  it  composed  of?  What  guides  and  dominates  it? 
What  will  it  do?  Above  all,  how  can  it  be  restrained 
from  crossing  the  perilous  line  that  keeps  it  from  being 
a mob? 

The  best  way — perhaps  the  only  way — to  find  an- 
swers to  these  questions  is  actually  to  have  such  a crowd 
on  one’s  hands.  The  mere  observer,  be  he  ever  so  shrewd, 
gathers  details  rather  than  a collective  impression  of  the 
whole;  he  sees  the  crowd  as  a chaos  of  individuals,  and 
not  as  a single  entity.  You  may  watch  a skilled  fencer, 
or  a tennis  player,  with  keen  appreciation  of  his  ability, 
but  you  do  not  measure  his  skill  accurately  until  you  try 
your  own  in  actual  contest  with  him.  The  officer  who, 
intrusted  with  the  restoration  of  order,  and  anxious  not 
to  precipitate  new  and  avoidable  trouble  by  undue  vio- 
lence, disposes  his  men  to  control  a disorderly  crowd, 
and  watches  the  development  of  the  situation,  feels  the 
subtle  personality  of  the  thing  he  has  to  master.  He 
learns  to  gauge  its  temper,  to  measure  its  strength,  to 
estimate  its  reactions  to  various  repressive  measures.  As 
he  does  this,  he  recognizes  that  here  is  a phenomenon 
not  covered  in  the  textbooks  of  sociology.  Its  spirit  is 
not  that  of  any  known  social  or  economic  class,  but  some- 
thing apart,  a product  of  temporary  and  unexpected  con- 
ditions. 

The  basis  of  this  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the  instinct 
for  sheer  destructiveness.  It  is  amazing  to  find  how 
relatively  few  members  of  a disorderly  crowd  can  give 
any  reasonable  explanation  for  their  acts.  There  is,  of 
course,  always  a nucleus  with  a clearly  defined  purpose — 
men  with  a specific  grievance  or  a sharp  hatred.  The 
nucleus,  however,  is  perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  crowd.  The 
chance  to  smash  something,  or  even  to  see  somebody  else 
smash  something,  makes  a profound  and  appallingly 
widespread  appeal.  The  smashing  stage  is  the  goal  of 
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practically  every  disorderly  crowd;  until  something  or 
other  has  been  broken,  one  can  feel  the  unsatisfied  desire 
that  permeates  the  entire  gathering.  The  first  successful 
bit  of  violence — a stone  that  hits  its  mark,  a car  derailed, 
even  an  automobile  tire  punctured — is  the  signal  for  uni- 
versal rejoicing;  the  crowd  has  got  what  it  came  for. 
Again  the  parallel  of  the  small  boy  and  the  plate-glass 
window  is  worth  noting,  or  the  natural  instinct  which 
prompts  any  boy  to  throw  a snowball  at  a man  wearing  a 
silk  hat.  Transform  the  boy  into  some  scores  or  hun- 
dreds of  very  slightly  educated  men,  with  a strong  dis- 
approval of  property  in  general  because  they  have  so 
little  of  it  themselves,  and  give  them  a battle-cry  and  a 
rallying  point,  and  you  have  a typical  disorderly  crowd. 

It  follows  that  the  most  effective  way  of  controlling 
this  excitement-seeking  nine-tenths  is  obviously  to  pre- 
vent it  from  destroying  anything.  A crowd  which  cannot 
break  things  is  almost  pathetic  in  its  evident  disappoint- 
ment, and  as  long  as  it  remains  in  this  stage  it  is  absurdly 
easy  to  manage.  Soon  it  begins  to  dwindle,  like  a base- 
ball gathering  when  rains  puts  a stop  to  the  game. 
Often  it  makes  a lot  of  noise,  whereat  honest  citizens  are 
horrified,  and  hurry  home  to  write  indignant  letters  to 
the  newspapers ; but  its  noise  is  little  more  than  an  ex- 
pression of  its  disappointment.  Such  a crowd  can  be 
broken  up  without  a blow  or  an  arrest,  provided  always 
its  destructive  instinct  gets  no  material  to  nourish  it. 
Let  a single  stone  reach  its  mark,  and  there  may  be 
trouble-for  hours  to  come;  no  matter  how  often  the  crowd 
is  moved  along,  it  will  seek  to  form  again  in  anticipation 
of  further  success.  Never  is  it  truer  that  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cure  than  in  handling  a 
crowd  which  is  a potential  source  of  disorder. 

The  casual  member  of  the  disorderly  crowd,  with  no 
personal  motive  to  instigate  him,  is,  if  reasonably  sober, 
an  arrant  coward  when  confronted  with  any  personifica- 
tion of  the  laws  he  would  like  to  break  but  dares  not 
defy.  He  has,  however,  one  cause  for  boldness,  and  an 
exceedingly  embarrassing  one.  He  knows  that,  as  long 
as  he  is  individually  guilty  of  no  crime,  and  the  crowd 
as  a whole  is  not  alarmingly  violent,  the  police  or  soldiers 
in  charge  of  the  situation  will  be  exceedingly  loath  to 
resort  to  extreme  measures.  The  soldier  is  much  worse 
off  than  the  policeman  in  this  respect,  for  while  the 
policeman’s  club  is  always  formidable,  the  soldier’s  rifle 
and  bayonet  are  actual  objects  of  derision  to  the  man 
who  knows  he  has  done  nothing  to  warrant  their  being 
used  against  him.  The  crowd  is  valorous  only  in  its 
fancied  immunity  from  punishment,  and  often  the  only 
way  to  disconcert  it  is  to  demonstrate  forcibly  that  it  is 
quite  mistaken. 

Many  a supposed  mob  is  really,  according  to  the.  defi- 
nition already  given,  nothing  more  than  a menacing 
crowd;  it  still  fears  the  law,  not  because  of  any  mani- 
festation of  overpowering  strength,  but  as  an  abstrac- 
tion. On  one  occasion,  in  a mining  town,  a strike  had 
reached  the  riotous  stage,  and  the  militia  had  been  called 
out.  Unfortunately,  the  local  company  detailed  for  this 
duty  was  poorly  trained;  its  officers  were  afraid  to  take 
vigorous  measures,  and  thus  the  appearance  on  the  streets 
of  the  militiamen  merely  aggravated  the  disorder.  Stones 
flew  freely,  and  a couple  of  patrolling  guardsmen  were 
waylaid  and  badly  beaten.  At  this  juncture  appeared 
on  the  scene  four  troopers  of  the  state  constabulary. 
Quietly  they  started  patrolling  the  streets  which  were  the 
storm  centers,  and  the  rioters  began  to  slink  away.  With- 
in an  hour  the  disturbances  had  virtually  ceased.  These 
four  men,  whom  the  rioters  could  have  stoned  or  shot 
without  the  slightest  difficulty,  personified  the  law — - 
which  the  militia  had  signally  failed  to  do, — and  the 


crowd,  disorderly  as  it  was,  retained  its  fear  of  the  law’s 
far-reaching  hand. 

The  collective  cowardice  of  a disorderly  crowd  is, 
then,  always  more  effectively  dealt  with  by  the  power 
of  the  law  than  by  mere  physical  force.  Armed  private 
guards,  even  when  vested  with  the  authority  of  special 
police,  are  generally  ineffective  in  that  they  do  not  stand 
clearly  for  the  law.  A man  out  of  uniform,  unless  his 
relation  to  the  law  is  universally  known,  is  all  but  help- 
less in  the  face  of  disorder.  Herein  lies  the  weakness  of 
the  legions  of  special  auxiliary  police  or  deputies  which 
have  at  times  been  enrolled  in  so  many  American  cities; 
one  uniformed  policeman,  without  a weapon  in  his  hand, 
can  do  the  work  of  twenty  of  these  badged  civilians 
armed  to  the  teeth.  As  a rule,  the  crowd  is  not  par- 
ticularly afraid  of  a fight,  in  which  its  overwhelming 
numbers  give  it  a manifest  advantage;  but  it  is  very  much 
afraid  of  the  legal  strength  which  it  cannot  measure. 
Until  it  loses  that  fear,  and  thereby  becomes  a mob, 
there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  bloodshed  in  the  han- 
dling of  it;  coolness  and  steadiness  will  do  the  business. 

A crowd  held  in  check  is  almost  always  devoid  of 
conspicuous  leaders,  and,  consequently,  of  collective  pur- 
pose. It  is  when  restraint  is  not  apparent  that  the 
leaders  make  themselves  known.  For  example,  a meeting 
is  being  held  in  a hall.  The  leaders  are  on  the  platform; 
they  make  fiery  speeches,  and  excite  the  assembly  to  a 
dangerous  pitch.  The  crowd  issues  forth  to  the  street. 
If  the  authority  of  the  law  is  not  immediately  manifest, 
the  leaders  at  once  take  charge;  they  guide  the  crowd 
whither  they  will,  and  destruction  of  property  is  the 
almost  certain  outcome.  But  if  the  potential  rioters,  as 
they  emerge  from  their  meeting-place,  encounter  the  law 
in  concrete  and  adequate  form,  the  leaders  shrivel  into 
insignificance  with  ludicrous  promptness.  There  may 
be  trouble  here  and  there,  but  it  will  be  caused  by  mem- 
bers of  the  rank  and  file  with  too-nearly-empty  flasks  in 
their  hip  pockets,  not  by  the  leaders.  They  know  enough 
to  await  a more  favorable  opportunity,  and,  as  like  as 
not,  they  become  the  soft-spoken  allies  of  authority. 

The  transition  from  crowd  to  mob  is,  for  the  spec- 
tator, an  unforgetable  and  rather  horrible  experience. 
The  personnel  of  the  two  forces  is  exactly  the  same,  yet 
suddenly  the  casual  hanger-on  becomes  an  integral  and 
infinitely  dangerous  part  of  a body  with  an  overpowering 
common  purpose.  The  mob  spirit  spreads  with  amazing 
rapidity,  or,  rather,  it  is  caught  by  every  one  at  the  same 
moment.  It  is  as  unreasoning,  and  as  potent,  as  panic. 
Many  things  may  cause  the  transformation,  but  two  are 
by  all  odds  the  most  common:  a thoroughly  successful 
and  unpunished  act  of  violence,  and  a fiery  harangue  de- 
livered at  or  very  near  a place  where  violence  is  immedi- 
ately possible.  An  incendiary  speech  in  the  open  is  ten 
times  more  dangerous  than  the  same  thing  delivered  at 
an  indoors  meeting.  The  cooling-off  process  involved  in 
filing  from  a building  to  the  street  is,  of  itself,  enough 
to  turn  the  potential  mob  back  into  a crowd.  But  if  the 
speech  can  forthwith  be  translated  into  violent  action, 
the  mischief  is  done;  the  law  has  been  tumbled  from  its 
throne  by  what  is,  in  effect,  a small  revolution,  and  can 
be  restored  to  its  position  only  by  overpowering  force. 

The  effect  of  the  mob  spirit  is  very  closely  analogous 
to  that  of  certain  stages  of  drink.  It  destroys  the  reason- 
ing power  along  with  the  sense  of  fear,  and  leaves  only  a 
passion  for  indiscriminate  destruction.  No  nature  is 
wholly  proof  against  it;  the  ordinarily  timid  and  law- 
abiding  citizen  may  find  himself  madly  hurling  stones 
through  plate-glass  windows,  and  beating  policemen  over 
the  head.  This  may  sound  absurd,  but  it  will  be  vouched 
for  by  any  one  who  has  seen  a real  mob  in  action.  The 
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almost-teetotaler  who  is  persuaded  against  his  better 
judgment  to  “have  just  one  more”  sometimes  finds  him- 
self performing  inconceivably  strange  public  antics,  to 
his  unspeakable  horror  and  shame  next  morning  in  police 
court.  Just  so  the  curious  spectator  who  has  joined  the 
crowd  “to  see  what  is  going  on”  may  suddenly  find  him- 
self possessed  of  an  overpowering  demon.  Here  is  a fit 
study  for  the  psychologist:  the  impulses  which  are  let 
loose  when  all  fear  of  the  law  is  suddenly  removed.  The 
mob  Spirit  is,  in  effect,  a kind  of  contagious  madness, 
expressing  itself  in  uncontrolled  violence,  and  to  be 
checked  only  by  superior  force. 

Any  careful  study  of  the  history  of  mobs  and  riots 
leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  caused 
by  one  of  two  things,  or  by  the  two  in  conjunction:  either 
the  law  itself  is  known  to  be  weak,  or  the  application 
of  its  full  power  is  too  long  delayed.  Properly  speaking, 
there  is  no  excuse  whatsoever  for  mobs.  Crowds,  in  the 
technical  sense  already  explained,  are  often  inevitable, 
but  a mob  is  a sure  sign  of  lamentable  incompetence 
somewhere  on  the  part  of  lawfully  constituted  authority. 
Sometimes  the  whole  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of 
law  is  known  to  be  incapable  of  effective  action;  present 
conditions  in  Russia  provide  illustrations  on  a vast  scale. 
An  inadequate  police  force,  or  one  seriously  involved  in 
politics,  is  a direct  invitation  to  mob  violence;  public 
officials  more  afraid  of  losing  votes  than  anxious  to  en- 
force the  laws  fulfill  a similar  function.  Any  community 
which  has  developed  a contempt  for  the  law,  whatever 
may  be  the  reason,  is  ready  to  produce  a mob,  for  the 
reason  that  two-thirds  of  the  work  is  already  done;  the 


crowd,  taught  to  despise  the  visible  machinery  of  the 
law,  needs  little  urging  in  order  to  overturn  it  absolutely. 

By  far  the  more  common  cause  of  mobs,  however,  is 
official  procrastination.  Since  every  mob  starts  as  a 
crowd,  it  follows  that  the  surest  protection  to  the  com- 
munity is  afforded  by  keeping  the  crowd  well  in  hand 
from  the  start — in  other  words,  by  maintaining  the  law 
in  its  due  position.  City  after  city  can  show  cases  of 
mobs  which  need  never  have  been,  if  only  the  authorities 
had  not  waked  up  too  late.  There  is  a grim  death-roll 
directly  traceable  to  such  delays. 

Far  too  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  “quell- 
ing riots” ; what  is  needed  is  a sufficiently  careful  study 
of  the  psychology  of  the  crowd  so  that  public  attention 
is  concentrated  on  preventing  mobs.  The  entire  pro- 
gramme can  be  summed  up  in  three  words:  “Get  there 
first.”  Fairness,  firmness  and  good  humor,  backed  by 
plenty  of  force,  will  not  only  keep  a potentially  danger- 
ous crowd  in  good  order,  but  it  will  actually  convert 
the  leaders  into  friendliness  with  authority. 

The  problem  of  the  crowd  and  the  mob  is  one  which 
present  social  complexities  render  far  more  pressing  than 
ever  before.  So  long  as  laws  remain,  provision  must  be 
made  for  enforcing  them  against  collective  violence;  and 
these  provisions  will  never  be  adequate  until  the  psychol- 
ogy which  produces  riot  is  more  fully  understood,  and 
prevention  based  on  a real  understanding  of  conditions, 
rather  than  suppression  based  on  inapplicable  military 
tactics,  is  made  the  definite  object  of  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 

Henry  Adams  Bellows. 


UNDER  THE  FIG  TREE 

“ Before  that  Philip  called  thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig  tree,  I saw  thee. 
Nathanael  answered,  “Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God.” 


How  still  it  is!  In  such  an  hour  as  this 
Of  twilight  silence,  one  might  hear  the  steps 
Of  destiny  draw  near  across  the  world. 

Only  it  is  not  so  great  moments  come — 

We  do  not  hear  their  tread;  we  sit  at  meat, 
Perhaps,  among  our  friends — perhaps  at  work 
Among  the  little  pleasant  common  things 
That  make  what  we  call  life — when  all  at  once 
We  lift  our  eyes  and  in  the  open  door 
We  see  Fate  standing.  And  we  do  not  rise, 

It  may  be,  from  the  table,  nor  let  fall 
The  tool  that  we  are  using — but  we  know 
That  we  shall  never  be  the  same  again. 

To  change.  Why  should  those  words  be  terrible? 

Is  it  because  upon  all  change  there  lies 

The  shadow  of  the  great,  the  final  change?  . 

Each  outgrown  living  is  a little  death. 

I think  that  is  the  reason  why  I love 
Well-trodden  paths,  familiar  friendly  scenes, 

Trees  that,  like  this,  I know  from  early  green 
To  winter  bareness.  I would  bar  my  door 
Forever,  if  I might,  against  all  change.  . . . 

So  men  grow  cowards.  Will  there  come  a day 
My  love  of  custom  will  be  fear  of  change, 

My  love  of  life  shrivel  to  fear  of  death? 

Unless  a thing  can  grow,  it  must  decay. 

Shall  I be  stiff  of  fibre,  dim  of  sight, 

Impatient  of  all  vision  that  exceeds 
My  own,  hard  even  in  my  kindliness? 

I have  known  such  men  and  judged  them  not  too 
gently, 


But  somehow  it  is  clear  to  me  tonight 
Perhaps  they  only  loved  the  Known  too  well. 

If  there  could  rise  a prophet  to  proclaim 
All  life  is  one , here  and  beyond  the  grave — 

There  is  no  change,  only  increase  of  light 
Upon  the  things  we  know!  If  that  might  be — 
Would  I have  ears  to  hearken  and  a heart 
To  understand— and  would  I dare  to  face 
Living  and  dying  and  what  lies  beyond 
As  a supreme  adventure,  caring  nothing 
What  might  befall  me,  if  I could  but  see 
That  growing  light?  Or  would  I turn  away.  . . . 
Is  it  too  late?  O God,  be  merciful 
To  me,  who  may,  because  I have  not  sinned 
Grossly,  as  men  call  sin,  be  lost  at  last 
More  than  the  broken  sweepings  of  the  street, 
Good  that  is  turned  to  ill  and  knows  it  not! 

Strike  me  with  thy  flaming  sword  of  love 
That  cuts  like  wrath!  Rend  suddenly  apart 
The  veils  of  habit  and  long  prejudice 
That  make  a twilight  in  my  house  of  life! 
Jehovah,  bid  me  live! 

No  angel  comes — 

Only  friend  Philip  hastening  through  the  dusk. 
Now  I remember — he  would  have  me  go 
Hear  some  new  teacher.  . . . Philip  is  a man 
Of  swift  and  easy  ardors  for  things  new. 

Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth? 

Yet  I will  go— rather  than  wound  a friend — 


Amelia  Josephine  Burr. 
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Study  of  English 
Poetry 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  a 
trained  craftsman  with  ample 
academic  background  to  his 
views,  frankly  making  poetry 
primarily  a personal  matter 
and  warning  against  the  tradi- 
tional, the  notion  of  schools  and  of  isms,  as  not  the  root 
of  the  matter.  Broadly,  and  justly,  Sir  Henry  Newbolt 
sejiarates  science  and  poetry  into  the  two  aspects  of  life, 
as  known  to  the  individual:  the  emotional  with  its  intui- 
tions, the  intellectual  with  its  concepts  and  judgments; 
and  would  have  us  guard  ourselves  against  the  common 
confusion  of  the  twain. 

Sir  Henry  is  satisfactory  in  treating  the  modern  ex- 
perimenters, like  the  Italian  Futurist,  Marinelli;  yet 
sound  when  he  essays  to  show  the  significance  of  Chau- 
cer, Milton  and  Shakespeare  in  admirable  chapters 
thereon.  I like  very  much  his  paper  on  “Poetry  and 
Education,”  with  its  strong,  manly  plea  for  centering 
culture  in  the  emotions  and  bringing  out  the  absurdity, 
as  he  does  all  through  the  volume,  of  ignoring  or  re- 
garding as  a mere  frill  the  enormous  influence  of  emo- 
tional literature  in  the  training  of  man.  He  makes  a 
defense  of  poesy  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  Sir  Phillip 
Sidney’s. 

The  final  essay  on  “The  Poet  and  His  Audience”  is 
a wholesome  check  on  those  moderns  who  so  insistently 
declare  one  should  write  only  for  oneself,  it  being  vulgar 
to  appeal  to  the  approval  of  others.  Sir  Henry’s  Anglo- 
Saxon  common-sense  opposes  this  esoteric  notion,  and  he 
fittingly  cites  Shakespeare  and  others  in  rebuttal.  Some 
will  hold  him  to  be  Philistine  here,  whereas  others,  like 
Matthews  and  Hamilton,  thinking  of  the  drama,  will 
applaud.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  contention  is  well 
argued  and  convincing. 

The  occasional  sketchy  character  of  the  argument  in 
these  papers  and  the  repetition  of  thought,  may  be  at- 
tributed to  their  original  form  of  lectures.  The  material 
is  highly  stimulating,  however,  Avell  digested,  and  illumi- 
nated by  frequent  quotations  that  testify  to  the  author’s 
generous  range  of  reading,  both  in  modern  and  the  elder 
letters.  Richard  Burton. 

“A  New  Study  of  English  Poetry,”  by  Sir  Henry  John  Newbolt;  E. 

P.  Dutton  Company,  New  York;  $3  net. 


The  Erotic  Motive  in  Literature 

Albert  Mordell,  in  his  book  on  “The  Erotic  Motive  in 
Literature,”  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  uncon- 
scious. The  title  and  the  chapter  headings  are  chosen 
by  the  author  and  displayed  by  the  publisher  with  ques- 
tionable taste  and  judgment. 

No  one  questions  the  fact  that  authors  reveal  both 
consciously  and  unconsciously  their  own  lives  in  their 
writings.  They  are  obliged  to  do  so,  since,  like  the  rest 
of  humanity,  they  are  shut  within  the  limits  of  a mental 
life  based  on  the  products  of  the  senses.  But  some  of 
them  do  this  more  obviously  than  others,  and  even  Mr. 
Mordell  agrees  that  authors  often  use  sympathetically 
the  experiences  of  others. 

Brandes’s  “William  Shakespeare”  is  not  by  any 
means  universally  accepted,  and  Frank  Harris’s  work 


on  Shakespeare  is  usually  discredited.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  William  Shakespeare  is  always  speaking  as 
William  Shakespeare. 

Although  scholars  admit  that  there  is  much  truth  in 
Freud’s  theories,  it  is  pretty  obvious,  from  the  astonish- 
ing quantity  of  inference  he  draws  from  a very  small 
body  of  facts,  that  Freud  goes  too  far.  The  author  of 
this  book  certainly  goes  to  unwarranted  lengths  in  what 
he  says  of  Cowper’s  poem  on  the  receipt  of  his  mother’s 
picture,  since  he  leaves  out  of  account  the  enormous  in- 
fluence of  Cowper’s  religious  experience. 

The  history  of  the  composition  of  “Rabbi  Ben  Ezra” 
seems  to  contradict  his  interpretation  of  that  poem.  He 
carries  the  love  motive  too  far  in  his  study  of  Keats. 
Keats  had  written  a number  of  his  greatest  poems  before 
he  ever  saw  Fanny  Brawne. 

In  the  article  on  Shelley,  he  is  guilty  of  serious  inac- 
curacies, as  where  he  refers  to  Mrs.  “James”  Williams, 
.“Mr.”  Gribble,  and  refers  to  “Alastor”  as  having  been 
written  when  Shelley  was  living  with  Harriet  Westbrook. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  method  of  criticism 
called  “psychoanalysis”  is  that  it  requires  to  be  used  with 
very  careful  scholarship.  As  a single  basis  of  estimate, 
it  tends  to  narrow  life  and  leads  to  wild  speculation. 

Hardin  Craig. 

“The  Erotic  Motive  in  Literature,”  by  Albert  Mordell;  Boni  & Live- 
right,  New  York;  $1.75  net. 

* * 

Recalling  Dickens'  Friends 

There  is  no  pleasanter  task  in  literary  history  than 
to  connect  in  daily  intercourse  the  names  of  great  folk. 
It  does  not  take  one  long,  after  reading  the  lives  of 
Lamb  and  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  to  realize  what 
the  “small  moments”  of  their  quotidian  existence  meant 
to  them  in  the  unfolding  of  their  character  and  in  the 
evolution  of  their  different  works.  As  soon  as  a per- 
sonality gains  reputation,  it  draws  to  it — as  a magnet 
draws  steel  filings — all  the  interesting  people  of  its 
period. 

This  attraction  was  nowhere  better  revealed  than  in 
the  case  of  Charles  Dickens.  The  alluring  quality  of 
Mr.  Ley’s  new  volume,  “The  Dickens  Circle,”  therefore, 
is  its  vivid  portraiture  of  men  and  women  closely  inter- 
twined in  the  career  of  the  novelist.  We  are  given  a 
generous  survey  of  Victorian  biography  in  the  ample 
quotations,  with  Dickens  as  the  central  motive. 

The  channels  in  which  the  great  writer  moved  were 
many,  dependent  on  his  many  interests,  which  lent  vari- 
ety to  his  stories.  His  activity  in  social  reform,  his 
delight  in  private  theatricals,  his  efforts  as  a journalist 
and  as  an  editor,  his  personal  care  for  the  pictures 
which,  in  his  books,  did  so  much  to  establish  in  the  minds 
of  his  readers  the  form  and  shape  of  his  characters ; the 
wide  appeal  he  made  as  a story-teller  and  as  a deline- 
ator of  personages — all  of  these  things  drew  to  him  a 
diversity  of  temperaments,  from  the  Bench  to  the  Stage. 

The  arrangement  of  Mr.  Ley’s  book  is,  because  of 
this,  necessarily  artificial,  requiring  a constant  repetition 
of  events  from  different  angles.  But  one  is  not  palled 
by  this.  Repetition  merely  sharpens  the  gusto  of  enjoy- 
ment. One  gets  to  love  all  over  again  the  incidents  in 
Dickens’  life;  the  discovery  of  sources  of  plots  and 
characters ; the  identification  of  friends  with  different 
ones  of  Dickens’  books;  the  descriptions  of  gala  parties, 
and  trips  where  genius  is  off-guard;  the  quick  response 
of  men  like  Carlyle,  the  dyspeptic,  of  Francis  Jeffrey, 
the  autocratic  critic,  of  Thackeray,  whose  satire  was 
never  fully  understood  by  those  who  were  to  feel  its 
shafts,  of  Macready,  who  showed  less  to  Dickens  than 
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to  any  of  his  acquaintances  that  consuming  vanity  and 
snobbishness  which  permeate  his  voluminous  “Journals.” 
Such  is  the  feast  Mr.  Ley  gives  us  out  of  the  fullness  of 
his  knowledge  of  Boz. 

Dickens  was  not  so  far  off  from  the  age  of  Charles 
Lamb  as  not  to  have  made  connection  with  some  of  Elia’s 
friends,  like  Talfourd,  Hood,  Hunt,  and  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clark;  he  was  not  so  young  that  he  could  not  attract  to 
him  the  interest  of 
such  of  the  older  men 
as  Samuel  Rogers  and 
Walter  Savage  Landor 
— the  latter  being 
sixty-one  “before  the 
first  number  of  Pick- 
wick appeared.”  How 
many  notable  tears 
were  shed  by  notewor- 
thy people  over  Dick- 
ens’ stories ! Landor 
wept  over  “Copper- 
field,”  Jeffrey,  the 
flint-heart,  warming 
over  the  death  of  Little 
Nell  and  the  pathos  of 
Tiny  Tim,  — so  we 
could  go  through  Mr. 

Ley’s  book  and  gather 
a phial  of  such  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  Dick- 
ens. 

But  while  the  book 
is  a tribute, — a gar- 
land of  appreciation, 

• — it  maintains  an  ex- 
cellent balance,  and  is 
an  authoritative 
source-book  no  Dick- 
ens lover  can  afford  to 
have  off  the  library 
shelves.  What  minia- 
ture pictures  we  get 
which  take  the  stiff- 
ness out  of  literary 
history — the  scene,  for 
instance,  of  Douglas 
Jerrold  and  Dickens, 

F oster,  Maclise  — the 
artist — and  Macready 
playing  leapfrog.  What 
information  in  by- 
corners of  biography  is 
given  on  nearly  every 
page,  made  easily  ac- 
cessible by  an  index 
very  excellently  com- 
piled. Then  what  a 
host  of  suggestions  is 
created  by  the  mere 
insertion  of  a generous 
supply  of  pictures,  some  of  which  show  how  active  Dick- 
ens’ artist  friends  were  in  sketching  him  and  his  family, 
and  how  many  of  them,  like  Cruikshank,  Leech,  Catter- 
mole,  Maclise  and  Stanfield,  were  destined  to  become 
his  illustrators. 

There  is  impressed  upon  us  most  emphatically  the 
large  part  social  interest  occupied  in  the  life  of  Charles 
Dickens — that  fervor  which  whirled  around  the  reform 
bills  of  1832.  Mr.  Ley  clearly  emphasizes  how  much  a 
factor  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  was  this  author  who  did 


as  much  with  his  pen  for  reform  as  did  the  “radical” 
lawmakers  with  their  oratory.  Montrose  J . Moses. 

“The  Dickens  Circle:  A Narrative  of  the  Novelist's  Friendships,’’ 
by  J.  W.  T.  Ley;  E.  P.  Dutton  & Company,  New  York;  $9  net. 

* * 

Swinburne’s  Letters 

It  is  clear  from  his  letters  that  Swinburne  was  a 
great  worker,  and  also — something  not  often  popularly 

understood — an  excel- 
lent scholar.  With  all 
of  his  dash,  abandon 
and  hyperbole,  he  was 
a close  student  of  facts, 
respected  the  findings 
of  scholarship,  worked 
long  over  details,  and 
was  gifted  with  a fine 
catholicity  that  en- 
abled him  to  do  justice 
usually  even  when  his 
prejudices  were  in- 
volved and  to  find 
merit  even  when  it 
was  buried  in  medioc- 
rity. 

There  are  relatively 
few  personal  refer- 
ences. Once  he  speaks 
of  an  early  disappoint- 
ment in  love;  again  in- 
dignantly denies  a 
charge  of  intemper- 
ance; and  after  he 
went  to  live  with 
Watts-Dunton  at  The 
Pines,  Putney  Hill, 
S.W.,  in  1879,  there 
are  expressions  of  do- 
mestic comfort  and  sat- 
isfaction. The  most 
important  and  person- 
ally interesting  group 
of  letters  are  those  to 
Gosse.  These  two 
critics  and  poets  be- 
came acquainted  in 
1870,  and  there  was  a 
long  personal  intimacy, 
with  meetings  to  read 
Swinburne’s,  and  we 
may  believe  Gosse’s, 
poems,  and  an  inter- 
change of  views  on 
many  literary  subjects. 
The  two  men  are  re- 
markably alike  in  their 
critical  outlook,  in 
spite  of  the  dissimilar- 
ity of  their  methods. 
There  are  a few  good 
letters  to  Lord  Morley,  several  of  which  contain  rather 
amusing  shy  efforts  to  get  more  money  for  Swinburne’s 
contributions  to  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Swinburne’s  letters,  above  all,  reveal  a great  deal  of 
the  literary  history  of  the  time,  and,  like  all  of  his  work, 
have  written  in  them  plainly  the  Swinburne  creed.  For 
example:  Marlowe,  Cyril  Tourneur,  Webster  and  Dek- 
ker  are  among  the  greater  gods  of  the  old  time.  Victor 
Hugo,  Landor  and  Mazzini  are  the  great  gods  of  modern 
times.  All  aged  people,  like  “old  Trelawney,”  are  to  be 


THE  WIDE,  WIDE  WORLD 


He  v?as  a Very  little  ckap.  He  av?oke  to  Ike  sound 
of  birds,  and  from  kis  v?indov?  ke  could  see  {he  vJaters 
of  fhe  bay  glittering  in  {he  sun.  Dressing  kimself  after 
a faskion,  ke  slipped  out  of  {he  kouse  and  made  kis  vJaj) 
fhrough  {he  kigk  grass  still  v?et  v?ith  dev?  to  v?here  {he 
kardened  patk  skirted  {he  cedar  trees  on  {he  killtop  aboVe 
fke  skore. 

Belov?  kim  a group  of  poplars  v?ere  v?hispering,  ke 
could  only  guess  {heir  secret,  and  beyond  fkese  poplars 
was  a sandy  beack  v?ith  miniature  v?aVes.  One  migkt 
lie  on  ikis  beack  and,  looking  out  across  {ke  fringe  of 
foam,  see  {ke  v?aVes  form  fhemselVes  amongst  {ke  ruskes. 
He  recalled  a cruise  {krougk  {kese  v?onderfully  cool  and 
lusciously  scented  ruskes,  plov?ed  by  {ke  skiff  and  noisily 
brusking  against  its  sides. 

From  {ke  killtop  ke  gazed  across  fke  v?ater  and,  mar- 
veling, adored  fke  morning  and  fke  v?orld  beyond.  Tke 
cruise  ke  kad  made  {krougk  fke  ruskes  kad  indeed  been 
an  eVent,  and  in  a v?ay  ke  felt  fkat  ke  kad  seen  some- 
{king  of  fke  v?ide,  v?ide  v?orld:  fke  only  drawback  kad 
been  its  limitation.  But  {ke  Vision  ke  av?aited  nov? — fke 
passing  of  {ke  wonderful  boat — knev?  no  limitation.  Eack 
morning  {kat  fke  v?onderful  boat  kad  Visualized  itself  out 
of  fke  kazy  distance  it  kad  ckarmed  kim  as  it  passed  and 
disappeared  towards  {ke  far-av?ay  skore. 

As  ke  v?atched,  {ke  v?onderful  boat  came  at  length. 
OVer  it  kung  a cloud  of  smoke  and  its  decks  v?ere  as 
v?hite  as  fke  snov?  beneatk  a Christmas  tree.  When 
it  passed  kim  by,  fke  heavy  v?heel  at  fke  stern  dashed 
kigk  fke  v?ater  into  spray  fkat  flashed  in  {ke  sun.  Long 
after  it  kad  disappeared  fke  boy  waited  for  {ke  blending 
tones  of  fke  distant  v?histle.  To  kim  it  seemed  part  of 
a beautiful  song  out  of  fke  v?ide,  v?ide  v?orld. 

I kaVe  left  kim  dreaming  on  {ke  crest  of  {ke  kill: 
He  v?as  only  a little  ckap. 

Randolph  Edgar. 
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venerated,  and  all  babies  have  “infinite 
sweetness  and  goodness  and  gracious- 
ness.” Coleridge,  Shelley  and  Keats  are 
always  to  be  preferred  to  Wordsworth 
and  Byron.  Poe  is  the  only  American 
poet.  Euripides  does  not  reach  up  to 
the  place  where  ASschylus  ties  his  san- 
dals. Love  natural  danger;  hate  and 
fear  machinery.  Admire  things  French; 
hate  most  things  Russian.  Exalt  Shake- 
speare; despise  and  abominate  the  Shake- 
speare Society.  Be  indifferent  to  your  own 
fame;  be  jealous  of  the  fame  of  all  dead 
poets.  Be  a partisan;  hate  all  kinds  of 
parties.  These  are  a few  of  the  articles 
of  his  creed,  and,  after  all,  it  is  not  a 
bad  creed.  Hardin  Craig. 

“The  Letters  ot  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne,” edited  by  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B., 
and  Thomas  James  Wise;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany, New  York;  ?5  net. 

FROM  THE  BELFRY 

(Continued  from  page  711.) 

An  expedition  under  General  Pershing, 
sent  into  Mexico  in  the  spring,  failed  to 
capture  Villa.  A large  number  of  regu- 
lar and  national  guard  troops  guarded 
the  border. 

1916-1917 

For  the  first  time,  the  year’s  fighting 
definitely  favored  the  allies,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  gave  the 
final  promise  of  victory.  July  began 
with  the  opening  of  the  British  and 
French  drive  in  the  Somme  valley,  which 
drove  a deep  wedge  into  the  German 
front  before  winter.  The  advance  was 
resumed  late  in  February,  and  on  March 
17  the  Germans  retreated  from  all  their 
positions,  from  Arras  to  Craonne.  The 
allies  continued  to  push  forward  till 
early  in  June,  when  the  Germans  held 
firm  on  the  line  they  occupied,  with  some 
variations,  till  March  of  1918. 

On  the  eastern  front  Brussiloff’s  drive 
proved  abortive,  and  the  winter  passed 
quietly.  In  March  a sudden  revolution 
in  Russia  overthrew  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, and  a group  of  moderate  lead- 
ers, soon  followed  by  the  more  radical 
Kerensky,  assumed  control.  No  military 
developments  of  importance,  however, 
immediately  followed. 

In  the  Balkans  the  allies  suffered  an- 
other disaster,  Roumania,  which  entered 
the  war  late  in  August,  being  almost 
completely  overrun  by  Falkenhayn  and 
Mackensen.  Bukharest  was  captured 
December  6.  This  was  to  some  degree 
offset  by  the  brilliant  British  success  in 
Mesopotamia,  Bagdad  being  captured 
March  11.  As  for  Italy,  outside  of  a 
vigorous  dash  which,  on  August  8,  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  Goritz,  not 
much  of  importance  took  place. 

President  Wilson  was  re-elected  in 
November,  defeating  Mr.  Hughes  by  a 
close  margin.  The  long  interchange  of 
notes  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  reached  a crisis  on  January  31, 
when  Germany  announced  the  immediate 
resumption  of  indiscriminate  destructive- 
ness by  submarines.  Relations  were  bro- 
ken off  February  3,  and  on  Friday,  April 
6,  the  President’s  proclamation  of  a state 
of  war  was  issued.  The  first  American 
troops  reached  France  late  in  June. 

Francis  Joseph,  the  aged  emperor  of 
Austria-Hungary,  died  November  21,  his 
grandnephew,  Charles,  succeeding  him. 

1917-1918 

The  twelve  months  represented  Ger- 
many’s last  desperate  effort  to  over- 
whelm the  allies  before  America’s  mili- 
tary aid  should  make  victory  impossible. 
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This  effort  took  three  forms:  the  disinte- 
gration of  Russia  through  intrigue  with 
the  Bolshevik  leaders  who,  in  the  autumn, 
drove  Kerensky  from  power;  the  attempt 
to  overwhelm  Italy  in  October,  and  the 
great  drive  on  the  western  front  in  the 
spring. 

The  Russian  intrigue,  accompanied  by 
German  advances  into  Poland,  Finland 
and  Russia  proper,  resulted  in  the  agree- 
ment of  Brest-Litovsk,  arrived  at  during 
the  winter,  which  not  only  put  Russia 
oft  the  list  of  Germany’s  enemies,  but 
actually  made  her  a potent  source  of 
supply.  Revolts  against  the  Bolshevik 
government  led  to  a German  invasion  of 
the  Ukraine,  in  which  Odessa  was  seized. 

Elsewhere,  however,  Germany  was  un- 
successful. An  Italian  drive  in  Septem- 
ber, which  had  come  close  to  Trieste, 
was  suddenly  converted  into  an  over- 
whelming disaster,  the  German-Austrian 
advance  reaching  the  Piave.  There,  how- 
ever, thanks  to  the  aid  of  French  and 
British  troops,  it  stopped. 

In  the  West,  things  were  relatively  un- 
changed until  March  21,  when  the  Ger- 
mans began  the  greatest  offensive  in  the 
world’s  history.  Drive  followed  drive, 
with  the  allies  stubbornly  but  steadily 
falling  back,  first  in  the  Somme  valley, 
then  round  Ypres,  and  finally  from  the 
lower  Aisne.  Late  in  June  the  outcome 
was  simply  a question  of  which  side  still 
held  the  larger  reserves.  Meanwhile,  the 
American  troops  continued  to  pour  into 
France.  In  the  spring  they  held  a sec- 
tor in  the  Toul  region,  and  in  May  they 
appeared  in  action  at  Cantigny. 

Throughout  the  period  the  operation 
of  the  selective  service  law  brought  men 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  army,  until  it  reached  a 
strength  of  close  to  four  million  men. 
The  production  of  munitions  and  war 
necessities  of  every  kind  was  immensely 
developed,  and  the  food  supply,  under 
federal  control,  was  carefully  conserved, 
to  supply  the  maximum  surplus  for  ex- 
port. 

1918-1919 

The  end  of  the  war  was  an  amazing 
sequel  to  the  great  German  drives  of  the 
preceding  year.  On  July  14-15  the  al- 
lies suddenly  loosed  a terrific  counter- 
offensive in  the  Chateau  Thierry  district, 
the  Americans  playing  a leading  part. 
Soon  the  whole  German  line  was  being 
battered  from  end  to  end,  and  each  week 
saw  a new  retreat  recorded.  Simultan- 
eously, the  allies  on  the  Italian  front  and 
north  of  Salonica  pushed  forward,  while 
the  British,  having  captured  Jerusalem, 
advanced  northward  through  Palestine. 
Bulgaria  collapsed  late  in  September. 
On  November  11  the  German  military 
commanders  signed  the  armistice  which 
ended  the  fighting  of  the  great  war.  All 
occupied  territory,  and  Germany  as  far 
as  the  Rhine,  was  evacuated,  an  enormous 
amount  of  military  equipment  was  hand- 
ed over,  and  the  German  fleet  was  sur- 
rendered. 

Then  followed  the  trying  period  of  the 
Peace  Conference.  From  mid  December 
till  the  end  of  June  the  delegates  sat  at 
Versailles,  while  the  people  of  every 
country  involved  wrangled  over  the 
League  of  Nations  and  what  the  peace 
terms  ought  to  be.  At  last,  on  June  23, 
it  was  officially  announced  that  the  re- 
publican government  of  Germany  had 
acceded  unconditionally  to  the  allies’ 
terms,  and  thus  peace  was  at  last  as- 
sured, with  democracy  triumphant  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  the  League 
of  Nations  created  as  a promise  for  the 
future  of  mankind. 


WaW 


We  Who  Stayed 

To  commemorate  worthily  and  perm- 
anently those  who  went,  to  keep  alive 
for  future  generations  the  inspiration 
of  their  names  and  deeds,  is  the  duty 
as  well  as  the  [privilege  of  those  who 
stayed. 

"Who  they  were,  what  they  did,  where 
and  why  they  did  it,  must  be  kept  a 
living  lesson  and  inspiration  for  those 
who  will  ‘ ‘carry on’  ’ in  years  to  come. 

Spaulding  & Company  is  equipped  and 
prepared  to  work  with  schools,  soci- 
eties, business  concerns,  clubs, 
churches,  in  developing  worthy  memo- 
rials, whether  simple  honor  rolls  or 
memorial  tablets  in  bronze,  marble  or 
mosaic. 

SPAULDING  S'  CO. 

Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths 
and  Jewelers 

Michigan  Ave.  at  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 
Paris:  23  Rue  de  la  Paix 


CHAS.  GERDES 

HIGH-CLASS  GROCERY 

MEAT  AND  TABLE  DELICACIES 


1818-1820  LYNDALE  AVENUE  SOUTH,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


Complete  line  of  Imported  and  Domestic 
Groceries,  Olives,  Pickles,  etc. 

We  carry  a full  line  of  Grape  Juice  and 
Beverages. 

Our  Russian  Caravan  unequaled  as  an 
Iced  Tea. 

Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  variety. 


Our  July  4th  Specialties 
for  Picnic  Parties 

PICNIC  BASKETS,  PLATES,  CUPS, 
NAPKINS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND 


\ ntn  T 1 VPt*V  In  every  way  equal  to 

J the  very  best  private 
service.  First-class,  well-kept  cars.  Careful, 
courteous  and  intelligent  chauffeurs.  Rea- 
sonable  rates.  HARRy  W SMITH 

N.  W.  Tel.,  Main  6800  25  North  8th  St. 

Tri-State  Tel.,  31  730  Minneapolis 

Occident  cEfoipr 

MAKES  MORE  AND  BETTER  BREAD 

RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING  CO. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Wall  Street  usually  takes  fright  at  an 
overstrained  money  market  situation,  as 
is  indicated  by  a sudden  rise  in  call  loans 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent.  High  rates 
were  not  unexpected,  however,  after  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  had  issued  its 
warning  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
second  installment  of  income  taxes  was 
being  financed.  The  money  market  ad- 
vanced sharply  in  response  to  these  de- 
velopments, and  with  the  rise  in  call-loan 
rates  the  cost  of  carrying  stocks  on  a 
margin  advanced  so  sharply  as  to  force 
liquidation  throughout  the  market. 

INDUSTRIAL  SHARES 

The  banks  discriminated  against  some 
of  the  industrial  shares  in  collateral  for 
loans.  This  has  been  natural,  in  view  of 
the  sensational  rise  made  by  some  of  the 
stocks.  Speculators  have  taken  up  in- 
dustrial shares  in  preference  to  railroad 
stocks,  owing  to  the  public’s  disinclination 
to  buy  railroad  shares  while  the  industry 
was  still  under  government  control.  Some 
of  the  seasoned  dividend  stocks  of  the 
industrial  variety  have  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  perfectly  safe  income  pro- 
ducers. 

As  a class,  however,  the  industrial  is- 
sues are  not  held  in  such  general  esteem 
as  have  been  the  strong  railroad  shares 
having  a long  and  honourable  dividend 
career.  Some  of  the  latter  stocks,  even 
under  government  control,  are  still  high- 
ly regarded  by  the  investing  public,  but 
there  is  no  stock  in  the  railroad  group 
which  equals  in  speculative  activity  such 
an  industrial  share  as  United  States 
Steel  Common. 

FOREIGN  CREDITS 

Sentiment  has  been  helped  by  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  bankers’  committee  that 
is  considering  the  financing  of  Europe’s 
enormous  credit  obligations.  Under  the 
Morgan  auspices  a nation-wide  syndicate 
is  being  formed  to  join  in  the  work  of 
financing  the  natural  expansion  of  this 
country’s  foreign  trade.  It  is  believed 
that  the  venture  will  represent  an  ulti- 
mate investment  of  from  one  billion  to 
five  billion  dollars. 

MARKETING  FOREIGN  BONDS 

Success  attending  the  sale  of  the 
twenty-five  million  dollar  Sweden  loan 
and  the  ten  million  dollar  Rio  de  Janeiro 
bond  issue  has  prepared  the  way  for  sim- 
ilar offerings  by  foreign  governments 
and  municipalities.  These  will  probably 
come  thick  and  fast  after  the  peace  com- 
pact has  passed  into  history.  There  are 
many  foreign  governments  which  have 
their  buyers  in  this  country  prepared  to 
enter  into  large  commercial  transactions 
as  soon  as  the  world  gets  back  to  a work- 
able peace  basis. 

It  is  recognized,  however,  that  these 
loans  cannot  be  placed  in  the  United 
States  in  any  large  way  until  the  public 
has  become  thoroughly  assured  concern- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  foreign  situation. 

MORE  GOLD  EXPORTS 

Large  tentative  gold  export  engage- 
ments have  been  announced  for  South 


America,  and  the  probability  is  that  the 
movement  will  assume  large  propor- 
tions. 

The  indications  are  that  various  nations 
will  seek  to  obtain  large  supplies  of 
American  gold  in  the  near  future.  The 
chances  are  that  no  obstacles  will  be  in- 
terposed in  the  way  of  such  a movement, 
and  that  a favorable  trend  to  American 
exchange  rates  will  result.  The  United 
States  has  become,  temporarily  at  least, 
the  only  free  gold  market  in  the  world. 
This  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  and 
means  that  the  country  is  fast  getting 
back  to  a peace  basis. 

JULY  INVESTORS  ' 

The  indications  are  that  a large  por- 
tion of  the  July  dividend  and  interest 
fund  will  be  quickly  reinvested.  There 
are  many  investment  bargains  available 
today.  There  is  still  an  immense  volume 
of  money  awaiting  investment,  and  this 
will  be  re-employed  as  soon  as  the  pub- 
lic gains  sufficient  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  probable  that  some  large 
purchases  of  seasoned  securities  will  be 
made  early  next  month  by  the  recipients 
of  this  huge  dividend  fund. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
investment  demands  with  which  the 
markets  have  to  reckon  and,  owing  to 
the  greater  confidence  felt  in  the  fu- 
ture, it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  con- 
tinued improvement  in  sentiment.  The 
public  never  invests  when  it  is  uncertain 
about  the  future;  and  less  uncertainty 
exists  today  than  either  six  or  twelve 
months  ago. 

HIGHER  FREIGHT  RATES 

Interest  was  excited  by  the  statement 
of  Commissioner  Woolley,  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
roads  to  have  materially  higher  freight 
rates  if  control  was  shifted  back  to  pri- 
vate owners  during  the  readjustment  pe- 
riod. He  quoted  one  expert  who  indi- 
cated that  this  rise  might  have  to  reach 
thirty  per  cent,  in  order  to  have  the 
roads  come  out  whole  on  the  proposition. 

The  commissioner  added  that  any  such 
step  would  result  immediately  in  a fur- 
ther advance  in  the  cost  of  living,  which 
is  now  very  burdensome.  These  remarks 
before  the  Virginia  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion directed  attention  to  the  transporta- 
tion industry  and  the  various  movements 
under  way  to  put  the  roads  upon  a firm 
basis  once  more. 

JULY  INVESTORS 

Instant  success  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  loan  issue  of  fifty-four  million  dol- 
lars helped  sentiment.  The  fact  that 
these  bonds  were  quickly  sold,  indicated 
that  the  investing  public  was  still  de- 
sirous of  getting  its  surplus  funds  into 
high-grade  tax-exempt  issues.  Wall 
Street  had  many  orders  for  these  bonds, 
and  the  absorption  was  so  large  as  to 
suggest  that  a much  greater  issue  could 
have  been  placed,  had  the  syndicate  the 
bonds  to  offer.  There  was  also  good  buy- 
ing of  some  of  the  municipal  issues 
which  are  usually  in  demand  at  this  sea- 
son. 

BANKING  CONTROL 

The  rise  in  call-money  rates  forced  a 
good  many  speculators  to  unload  their 
holdings.  This  caused  irritation  in  some 
quarters,  and  led  to  criticisms  regarding 
the  policy  of  the  hanks  in  forcing  the 
paying  off  of  the  loans  upon  stock  ex- 
change collateral.  Any  one  familiar, 
however,  with  money  market  develop- 
ments in  the  last  half  of  June  will  re- 


call that  advancing  money  rates  in  that 
period  are  in  order. 

Altogether,  more  than  two  hundred 
million  dollars  will  have  to  be  disbursed 
in  midyear  dividend  and  interest  pay- 
ments. This  is  a considerable  amount  for 
the  banks  to  finance  just  after  the  sec- 
ond installment  of  income  taxes  has  been 
paid,  with  the  crop  movement  not  far 
off.  The  foreign  exchange  situation  is 
also  giving  the  banking  community  a 
great  deal  to  think  about.  All  these  de- 
velopments, together  with  the  impending 
demand  from  abroad,  make  the  money 
market  outlook  exceptionally  interesting. 

WAGES  AND  LABOR 

The  labor  outlook  is  slightly  more  fa- 
vorable than  it  was.  Many  employers 
are  coming  into  closer  touch  with  their 
operating  forces.  It  is  recognized  that 
violent  methods  will  not  avail,  and  that 
the  high  cost  of  living  has  reached  such 
a stage  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  em- 
ployers to  continue  present  wage  sched- 
ules, for  the  time  being  at  least.  There 
may  be  concessions  later  on,  but  it  is 
not  clear  just  how  these  will  be  brought 
about.  The  situation  is  full  of  uncertain- 
ties, but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  unrest  in  this  country  is  not  as 
acute  as  it  was. 

New  York.  William  Justus  Boies. 


WHITE, 

GRUBBS  & CO. 

INVESTMENT 

BONDS 

State  Savings  Bank  Building 
ST.  PAUL 


Burglary — Robbery  — Holdup 

INSURANCE 

Phelps-Eastman  Company 

McKnight  Building,  Minneapolis 


The  Value  of  Pure 
Drinking  Water 

cannot  properly  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents.  It  not  only  is  of  service  when  one  is 
thirsty,  but  it  invites  and  induces  one  to 
drink  more,  thereby  promoting  health. 

The  Glenwood -Inglewood  Company  is  pecul- 
iarly equipped  to  serve  every  demand. 


Spring  Water 


lias  stood  the  test  for  over  30  years. 

THE  GLENWOOD- INGLEWOOD 
COMPANY 

Both  Phones.  913  Hennepin  Ave..  Minneapolis 
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Men’s  Summer  Clothes 


Among  many  items  suitable  for  summer  wear 
we  suggest : 

Palm  Beach  Suits 
White  Flannel  Trousers 
Dusters  of  various  fabrics  . 

Golf  Shoes 

Tennis  Shoes 
Knox  Straw  Hats  . 

Washable  Ties 


$10  to  $15 
$5  to  $8 
$5  to  $8 
$10  and  $11 
$2  upward 
$5  to  $10 
25c  upward 


MERCHANTS  OF 
FINE  CLOTHES 


THE  PLYMOUTH  CLOTHING  HOUSE 

Established  1882  MINNEAPOLIS  Hennepin  at  6th 


Fremo 


Don’t  let  the  big  one  get 
away — the  big  idea  — eat 
Fremo,  the  great  break- 
fast food,  and  big  ideas 
will  fill  your  day. 

Buy  one  package  of  Fremo.  It  will 
prove  that  this  is  no  fish  story. 

Fremo  Cereal  Company,  Minneapolis 


Common-Sense 

Attractive 

Forceful 

Printing 

Properly  Executed 
Commercially  Priced 

Hahn  & Harmon  Co.,  Printers 

Auto  37*284  410-414  Fifth  Ave.  S„  Minneapolis 


INGDRE^SCRIVER  C?| 


Furniture 

THE  WEDDING  GIFT  of 
Charm  and  Permanence. 

Suggestions: 

Tea  Carts. 

Drop-Leaf  and  Tilt- 
Top  Tea  Tables. 

Nests  of  Tables. 

Spinet  Desks. 

Sewing  Stands. 
Ferneries. 

Floor  and  Table 
Lamps. 

Bridge  Lamps. 

Mahogany  and 
Walnut  Living- 
Room  Tables. 


808-10-12  NICOLLET  AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Remember 
the  name 


Fifth  Floor  Minneapolis 

Dayton’s  JtpZltll  Minn. 

Original  Designs  and  Paris 
Importations  for  Summer 


I Cater  to  Those  Who  Know 

MEATS 

Fred  D.  Dassett 


SKELLET  Express  & 
COMPANY  Storage 

Packing,  Moving,  Storing  and  ShippingHouse- 
hold  Goods,  Pianos,  T.  S 34  356 

Safes.  Boilers.  Etc.  N.  W.  Nicollet  676 

We  Do  It  Right!  201  So.  5th  St„  Minneapolis 
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OVER 
PIPES 
ALE 


“No  B,  no  work,”  Fortune  Gallo  told 
a tenor  recently  who  applied  for  a job 
with  the  San  Carlo  Opera,  but  couldn’t 
sing  above  A.  — Musical  Courier. 

* * 


CALL  AGAIN 

Maid:  “There’s  a mendicant  at  the 
door,  madam.” 

Mrs.  Newrich:  “Well,  tell  him  we 
haven’t  anything  to  mend  just  at  pres- 
ent.” — Boston  Transcript. 

* * 

ELDERLY  EGGS 

Customer:  “You  label  those  eggs: 

‘Fresh  from  the  country.’  Are  they  the 
same  as  I got  here  yesterday?” 

Grocer:  “Yes,  sir.” 

Customer:  “What  country  do  you  mean 
■ — China?”  — London  Opinion. 

* * 

Miss  Chatterbox:  “I  must  tell  you  the 
sad  story  of  my  sister  some  day.  Poor 
girl,  she’s  a widow,  and  she’s  looking  for 
a captain  to  steer  her  through  the  stormy 
seas  of  life !” 

Naval  Friend:  “She  doesn’t  require  a 
captain — it’s  a second  mate  she  wants !” 

— Tit-Bits. 

* * 


HE  KNEW  THEM 

“I  told  you,”  said  the  merchant,  “to 
mark  this  box  ‘Handle  with  care.’  What’s 
this  gibberish  you’ve  scrawled  on  it?” 
“That,”  replied  the  college  graduate, 
“is  the  Latin  for  ‘Handle  with  care.’  ” 
“Huh ! How  do  you  expect  a baggage 
man  to  understand  that?” 

“He  won’t,  and  therefore  he  won’t  get 
mad  and  smash  the  box.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 
* * 

WHY  WE  BEAT  THE  WORLD 

The  Wild  Onion  school-teacher  lec- 
tured on  the  United  States  a few  nights 
ago,  to  a large  audience,  reports  the  Hog- 
wallow  Kentuckian.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  paid  a glowing  tribute  to  our 
country,  and  it  is  regretted  that  every- 
body in  the  United  States  was  not  pres- 
ent. “One  reason  we  keep  so  far  ahead 
of  the  other  nations,”  said  he,  “is  because 
we  are  getting  up  and  going  to  work 
every  morning  while  the  folks  around 
the  other  side  of  the  world  are  just  go- 
ing to  bed.”  — Providence  Journal. 

* * 

A minister  living  in  “a  country  dis- 
trict” of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  had  great 
difficulty  in  making  his  parishioners  feel 
they  were  properly  married  until  he  de- 
vised the  following  service: 

To  the  man:  “You  savvy  this  woman?” 
“Yes.” 

“You  likee?” 

“Yes.” 

“By  and  bye  you  no  kick  out?” 

“No.” 

To  the  woman:  “You  savvy  this  man?” 
Y gs.,> 

“You  likee?” 

“Yes.” 

“By  and  bye  you  no  kick  out?” 

“No.” 

“Pau  (done).  Let  us  pray.” 

— San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Special  Notice 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that,  while 
the  publication  of  The  Bellman  ceases 
with  this  issue,  the  corporation  which 
owns  it  continues  in  existence. 

It  is  the  sole  owner  of  the  good 
will,  title,  subscription  list,  copy- 
rights, patents,  serial  rights,  draw- 
ings, designs,  engravings,  the  right 
to  be  a publication  and  all  other  as- 
sets of  The  Bellman,  and  will  protect 
its  property  against  attempted  in- 
fringements. 


The  public  is  hereby  notified  that  no  one  is  authorized  to 
publish  a periodical  bearing  the  name  of  The  Bellman  with- 
out permission  of  this  corporation,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
do  so  otherwise  will  be  legally  proceeded  against.  Permis- 
sion should  be  obtained  for  reprinting  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  this  periodical. 


Remittances  covering  the  amount  due  them,  have  been 
made  to  all  subscribers  of  The  Bellman  who  have  prepaid 
beyond  this  date.  The  mailing  list  has  not  been  sold,  trans- 
ferred or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  will  not  be  exploited  for 
circularization  purposes. 


Amounts  due  The  Bellman  are  payable  to  this  corporation. 
Respectfully, 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Gflje  peUman  Company. 

June  28,  1919. 


815  Nicollet  Avenue,  MINNEAPOLIS 

Why  Not  Place  Your  Order 
for  Your  FURS  Now? 

It  is  to  your  advantage  not  only  from  an 
economical  standpoint  but  one  of  service. 

Your  Alterations  and  Repairs,  too, 
should  receive  your  immediate  attention 
so  as  to  insure  their  being  ready  in  season 
when  you  want  them.  Come  and  let  us 
give  you  an  estimate. 


MORRISSEY 

211  Essex  Building,  Tenth  Street  and 
Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis 
GOODWIN  CORSETS 

A combination  of  style,  comfort  and 
quality 


1 

ilTTS 

1 500-5H 

RUSTIC  GLASS 

for  Residences 

MIRRORS 
PLATE  GLASS 

for  Furniture  Tops 

burghMteGeass®. 

i So.THIRD  SI  MINNEAPOLIS  ® 

/Ml  Friend:— 

wjSjfr3®*  Some  of  your  friends 
* uS-f  would  be  glad  to  know 
VrT  about  “Right-Cut,” 

The  Real  Tobacco  Chew 
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SPECIAL  REASONS 


IF  YOU  ARE  THINKING  of  taking  advantage  of  our 
invitation  to  become  a profit-sharing  partner  there  are 
special  reasons  why  you  should  give  the  matter  attention 
now  or  in  the  near  future. 

We  are  utilizing  this  opportunity  of  notifying  you  of  the 
above  fact,  in  addition  to  recently  sending  a letter  to  all  our 
customers. 

You  can  very  easily  get  full  information  on  which  to  base 
your  decision  by  calling  at  our  office  or  clipping,  signing  and 
mailing  the  inquiry  coupon  attached,  or  you  can  use  the  return 
post  card  contained  in  the  letter  referred  to. 

If  you  want  a time -tried  and  thoroughly  satisfactory 
investment — one  that  [never  misses  paying  our  shareholders 
the  full  cash  return — now  is  the  time  to  act. 

Shareholders  are  cordially  welcome  on  the  easy  payment 
plan.  We  have  many  wage  earners  rapidly  acquiring  this 
splendid  investment  by  saving  a few  dollars  each  month. 

One  of  the  best  recommendations  is  the  fact  that  more 
than  6,000  home  shareholders  receive  their  regular  dividend 
checks  every  three  months — just  as  all  preferred  share- 
holders have  ever  since  organization  in  1909. 

Inquiries  will  be  handled  as  promptly  as  possible  in  the 
order  received. 


Northern  States  Power  Company 

THE  MINNEAPOLIS  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  DIVISION 
Main  6100  or  T.  S.  44  210  15  South  Fifth  St.,  MINNEAPOLIS 


INQUIRY  COUPON  1919 

NORTHERN  STATES  POWER  CO.,  15  So.  5th  St.,  Minneapolis. 
Please  send  me  your  special  reasons  regarding  your  investment  offer. 

Name 

Street City 
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^ Donaldson  Com  nan  v Lac 

.r”7L7t“,Tcia,ti  of  corrert  “d  '**2 

etc.,  observing  to ^theTi’t  deriTmenl  Cards- 
quirements  of^ood  ~ 

graving*  Stfy  'brought^r™ d'thTp  t'*’  n 
Paper  only  is  used.  ’ **  that  Eaton  Crane 

■ — Main  Floor. 
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PvnTer"  2*%™™  R*  calp^r  is0iU?ry,,eed  !T  J R.  Car- 
d“J"pany.  who  also  assigned4  to  usfVife  ® °f  the  borr°wing 
*100,000  and  $50,000  respectively  t'‘f  hln?ul'ance  Policies  of 
security.  lespectiveij,  to  be  held  as  additional 

Price  Par  and  Accrued  Interest  to  Net  6% 
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